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WOMEN  WAGE-WORKERS. 

Tuesday,  September  18, 1888. 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  accompanied 
by  the  following  women  wage* workers :  Miss  Minnie  Dempwolff  and  Miss 
Hannah  Gallagher,  from  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  men's 
clothing,  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  Mary  Studd,  Miss  Jennie  Oheever,  and 
Miss  Mary  Glark,  from  the  Otis  Company,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  cotton  and  knit  underwear,  etc. ;  Mrs.  Bahher,  Miss  J.  White,  Miss 
Pitts,  and  Mrs.  Stan  field,  ^m  the  mills  at  Bockville,  Conn,,  of  JohnT, 
iPlammer  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

SIATEMBHT  OF  MBS.  J.  ELLEH  POSTBB. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  Mrs.  Foster. 

Mrs.  Foster.  Mr.  Chairman  and  geutlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
sought  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you,  as  representing  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  some  matters  which  concern,  it  srems  to  me, 
the  women  wage  workers  of  the  country.  I  have  been  for  years  con* 
nected  with  philanthropic  and  Christian  work,  which  has  included  in 
its  scope  the  relation  of  women  to  the  home,  to  the  charities,  to  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  to  political  relations.  I  am  at  this  time  president  of 
the  Woman^s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The 
organization  has  under  its  care  an  institution — a  home  for  unfortunate 
women  who  need  protection  and  care — and  in  connection  with  that,  as 
well  as  with  other  philanthropies,  I  have  come  to  feel  very  much  the 
needM  of  women — of  a  great  class  of  women — who.  are  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  homes.  They  are  dependent  upon  their  own  individual  labor 
for  tlieir  daily  bread ;  not  protected  by  husbaad  or  brother,  they  must . 
rely  apoii  their  own  efforts  for  sustenance. 
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I  have  believed  that  whatever  woman  needed  in  this  coontry  would 
be  sapplied  when  she  should  come  to  possess  eqaal  political  relations 
with  man.  I  believe  there  should  be  equality  in  political  relations ; 
women  can  never  be  secured  a  fair  and  even  chance  in  this  world  with- 
out these  equal  political  relations. 

About  a  year  ago  I  went  to  Europe  and  there  studied  these  questions. 
I  felt  at  first  that  the  degradation  which  we  see  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  British  islands  was  due  in  the  main  to  political  conditions, 
just  as  I  had  supposed  that  the  exalted  position. which  American  women 
occupy  is  due  t6  their  educational  advantages;  and  being  daughters, 
wives,  and  sisters  of  freemen — as  our  men  are  free^they  unconscioasly 
reap  the  benefit  which  must  come  from  breathing  free  air.  On  the  Con- 
'  tinent  I  saw  women  harnessed  with  beasts  of  burden  on  the  common 
road  and  performing  the  most  menial  service,  or  at  wdrjs:  in  the  field, 
their  little  children  at  home  or  sleeping  in  the  grass,  while  the  mothers 
used  the  plow  or  hoe. 

The  military  system  of  Europe,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  political 
system — being  always  necessary  in  monarchial  government — helps  to 
degrade  labor,  and  the  degradation  of  labor  brings  degradation  to 
woman ;  for  when  men  go  down,  women  go  just  a  little  lower ;  when  men 
have  a  hard  time,  women  have  a  little  harder  time.  In  this  terrible  con- 
test, this  struggle  for  existence,  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  woman 
goes  to  the' wall  first 

Then  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  I  studied  the  question  still 
more.  1  expected  to  be  relieved  when  I  went  there ;  I  said,  '^ Surely  in 
good  old  England  things  can  not  be  so  bad  as  they  are  on  the  Con- 
tinent; it  is  not  possible  that  Scotch  women  and  English  women  will  be 
found  as  degraded  in  their  manner  of  living  and  in  their  whole  condi- 
tion as  are  these  women  on  the  Continent."  Americans  think  of  Eng- 
land as  the  old  home.  We  know  whence  we  came.  But  I  was  as  mnch 
distressed  in  England  as  I  had  been  on  the  Continent  by  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  women;  in  Scotland  it  is  no  better. 

In  Ireland  it  is  worse.  I  studied  her  history  as  it  is  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  as  one  gets  it  from  their  lips.  I  sat  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor.  I  talked  to  the  men  and  to  the  women  and  found  out 
from  this  association,  and  firom  authoritative  statement,  that  the  polit- 
ical subjection  of  Ireland  to  England  was  not  accomplished  until  its  in- 
dustrial condition  had  been  destroyed;  that  the  factories,  the  looms, 
and  the  workshops  of  the  manufacturing  districts  were  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  England's  industrial  policy,  and  that  when  England  had 
made  Ireland  a  beggar  it  was  very  easy  to  make  Ireland  a  slave. 

With  all  these  feelings  in  my  heart  I  came  home,  and  felt,  as  every 
American  feels  when  first  be  arrives  here,  as  if  I  could  stoop  and  kiss 
the  very  soil  of  my  native  country.  Passing  through  New  England, 
Massachusetts  presented  to  me,  as  it  does  to  every  passer  by,  a  picture 
of  comfortable  homes,  beautiful  homes,  and  bright  and  happy  women. 
It  seemed  one  gala  day,  as  if  this  State  of  factories  and  mills  were 
rejoicing  in  a  holiday.  I  am  a  Massachusetts-born  woman.  In  my  girl- 
hooil  I  knew  our  manufacturing  towns.  I  know  how  Massachusetts 
women  live  in  the  liome  and  in  the  factory. 

Then,  later  on,  going  West,  I  saw  the  American  women  on  the  farm 

and  the  comforts  of  their  homes.    Then  I  asked,  "  Why  is  all  this  f    I 

began  to  realize  that  our  industrial  system  is  a  cause  of  our  prosperity. 

1  knew  that  it  was  a  feature  of  that  prosperity,  but  that  it  was  a  cause 

I  I  had  never  understood  until  I  came  to  compare  our  condition  with  that 

i  abroad.    Just  at  that  time  the  great  controversy  came  on  concerning 
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our  protective  system,  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  President's  mes- 
sage; the  more  I  thought  the  more  I  realized  that  the  be^t  we  can  do 
for  the  world  is  to  make  the  most  of  oaraelves  by  boilding  up  a  country 
to  which  the  world's  toilers  can  come. 

Then  came  the  popular  discussion  of  this  great  question,  and  in  com- 
mon with  every  true  country-loving  citizen  I  was  stirred,  for  I  ]ove  my 
CQuntiy ;  I  have  warm  blood  in  my  veins.  My  father  came  from  Bunker 
Httt  and  my  mother  from  good  old  Miles  Standish  stock,  and  to  me 
there  ts  no  emblem  so  beautiful,  except  tiie  cross,  the  symbol  of  our 
holy  religion,  as  is  the  flag  of  otir  country.  I  looked  to  you  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  which  is  best  in  our  nation ;  I  read  the  discussion 
which  went  on  under  this  dome,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  industrial 
change  proposed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  would  bear  terribly 
on  the  women ;  and  1  said,  ^^  Will  no  woman  go  before  those  committees  f 
Will  no  woman  speak  for  the  women  of  the  country  1 ' 

In  these  discussions  a£fecting  wages,  men  wage- workers  were  always 
the  subject  of  inquiry ;  it  was  the  man  in  the  mines  and  mills  and  fac 
tories,  it  was  always  man,  man,  man,  everywhere.  The  relation  of  the 
industrial  system  to  women  was  considered  as  merely  incidental,  she 
being  known  as  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some  wage-earner ;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, one-third  or  one-half  of  the  wage-earners  in  this  country  are 
women  who  are  not  supported  by  husbands  or  fathers,  but  stand  in  mills 
or  factories,  at  the  shuttle,  and  the  loom  and  earn  their  daily  bread.  If 
they  did  not  they  would  starve,  they  and  their  little  children,  their  aged 
parents,  or  other  dependents  would  starve. 

This  is  the  condition  which  confronts  us  to-day ;  to  speak  for  these 
unvoiced  wage-workers  am  I  here.  I  do  not  come  to  discuss  the  tariff 
technically ;  I  am  not  a  specialist  on  this  line,  though  I  may  be  on 
others,  but  I  can  talk  to  you  out  of  my  heart  and  beg  you  to  consider 
these  women.  They  should  be  considered  as  actual  wage-earners,  not 
as  being  incidentally  and  secondarily  affected  by  the  wage  system. 
The  womanhood  of  this  country  must  not  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  womanhood  of  Europe.  If  it  is,  gentlemen,  you  will  all  be  brought 
down,  for  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  tbe  type  of  civilization  is 
set  by  the  position  which  woman  occupies  in  tbe  nation.  If  our  women 
muBt  clean  the  streets,  must  work  at  starvation  wages,  as  the  women 
across  the  water  do,  tbr  bare  necessaries,  food,  and  clothing  for  their 
children — ^if  that  condition  is  forced  upon  them,  with  their  degradation 
the  American  home  will  lose  its  essential  position  in.  our  national  life. 

So,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  an  American  woman  I  ask  you 
to  remember  these  working  women.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  here  be- 
fore you  till  they  came  to  me  yesterday  morning.  I  took  them  as  aver- 
age American  working  women.  When  I  asked  them,  ''What  are  you 
going  to  say  f "  they  answered,  <<  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  I  said, 
**Do  you  know  anything  as  to  what  you  are  here  for!"  "Well,  we 
were  told  we  are  here  to  testify  about  our  wages."  One  of  the  women 
said,  ^^I  asked  our  superintendent  what  we  were  to  do,  and  he  said  that 
we  were  to  go  to  Washington  and  tell  the  truth  and  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions to  give  ns.'^  These  are  not  instructed  witnesses,  gentlemen. 
They  are  average  mill  operativeii,  who  come  from  the  spindles  and  the 
looms.  Two  of  them  have  taught  school  and  now  have  certificates  of 
scholarship  from  their  States ;  others  play  the  piano.  We  have  women 
here  also  who  take  the  current  magazines  of  the  country,  to  whom  the 
Century  and  Harper's  find  their  way  every  month.  They  are  regular 
attendants  upon  our  churches;  they  ti^e  their  part  in  everything  that 
is  good  and  beaatifid  and  grand  in  this  country,  and  yet  they  are  only> 
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factory  girls.  Three  o^  these  are  married  aoGJ  their  hiiBb«ndB  are  em< 
ployed  in  the  iDiXs.  We  have  gu>lB  here  who  have  worked  ih  Bnglaod, 
and  we  have  one  who  has  worked  in  Germany.  I  said  to  them  last  night, 
^^Tell  me,  tmly,  are  yon  not  a  little  above  the  average  in  your  shopt 
Did  they  not  select  yon  as  being  above  the  average!"  One  said  to  me, 
^<  I  asked  the  superintendent  why  be  chose  me,  as  we  have  a  good  many 
who  can  do  the  work  bett^  than  I.''  Another  said,  <^I  don't  know, 
nnless  it  is  because  I  have  come  from  England."  Two  have  retorned 
from  tours  in  Europe.  They  earned  their  money  and  paid  their  passage, 
and  now  have  returned  and  stand  by  the  loom  to  earn  more  money  to 
do  the  same  thing  again. 

I  say  to  you,  gentiemen,  as  an  American  woman,  I  want  to  file  my 
solemn  protest  against  any  change  in  our  industrial  system  which  will 
tend  to  bring  these  women's  comforts  down  to  the  level  of  European  life. 
I  have  a  right  to  speak.  I  was  bom  here,  and  this  country  belongs  to 
me  and  to  these  women  even  as  it  does  to  you.  Some  of  you  fought  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union'.  My  ancestors  fought  to  build  up  this 
nation  and  the  blood  of  my  kindred  was  shed  on  the  battle-flelds  of  the 
South.  £  can  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  thati^ese  women  will  be  able  to 
give  any  votes,  for  they  will  not.  It  does  not  make  any  diflisrence  to 
either  political  party  whether  they  think  one  way  or  the  other ;  they 
can  not  increase  any  majority  for  you.  I  have  no  vote.  Nobody  rep- 
resents me  here.  The  gentlemen  who  come  from  Iowa  represent  the 
voters  of  Iowa ;  they  do  not  represent  me.  But  I  do  come  here  to  say 
that  we  represent  your  homes,  and  that  is  the  side  of  the  industrial 
question  for  which  I  plead.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  capitalists  of 
New  England  make  more  or  less— they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves—but I  do  care  whetiher  these  women  and  those  they  represent 
thrive  or  starve.    I  care  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  my  country. 

Ghaibman  (to  Senator  Hiscook).  Do  yon  wish  to  ask  Mrs.  Foster  any 
questions  t 

Senator  Hisoook.  No  ;  I  believe  not. 

The  Ohaibmait  (to  Senator  Harris).  Do  you  want  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions^to  Mrs.  Foster  t 

Senator  Hasbis.  I  do  fiot. 

The  Ghaibman  fto  Mrs.  Foster).  You  have  covered  the  grounds 
vwy  thoroughly,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Foster.  Now,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
any  of  these  ladies  as  respects  their  occupation,  etc.  Where  shall  we 
begin,  Mrs.  Foster! 

Mrs.  FosTEB.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  difference.  We  have 
no  plans. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  lady  who  sltS 
next  to  me  state  what  heir  occupation  is,  where  she  works,  etc. 

Senator  Habbis.  -Let  her  state  her  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 


BTATBMBHT  OF  MISS  BAHHBR. 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Q.  You  may  state  your  name,  and  of  what  country  you  are  a  native  t 
A.  Miss  Bahner  is  my  name ;  I  waH  born  in  Germany. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  now,  and  where  do  you  reside  t— A.  I  live  in 
Bockville,  Gonn. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  a  factory  t~A.  In  a  woolen  factory, 

Q.  You  work  for  wages  f ~A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  Hie  week,  o^  by  the  day,  or  by  the  piece! — A.  By  the  piece.  , 

Q.  At  what  particular  work'f — A.  Men's  clothing,  weaving.  We  are 
paid  by  the  yaid. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  earnings  f — A.  About  $9  or  $10. 

Q.  HowloDghaveyon  workAd  in  our  American  factories  T— A.  About 
tveDty  year9. 

Q.  Bad  you  any  experience  before  in  Germany  T— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  back  there  since  you  came  to  the  United  States  t 
— ^A.  Tes,  sir;  three  times.    I  was  in  the  old  country  since. 

Q.  Yon  have  returned  to  Q^rmany  three  times  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  receive  about  $9  or  $10  a  week  for  your  work  f — A. 
Ye»,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  kindred  work  in  Germany! — A. 
When  I  worked  there  I  made  about  1  mark  and  50  pfennigs ;  that  is 
oboat  the  highest  pay. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  you  got  that  much  per  day  f — A.  Per  day. 

Q.  You  made  a  mark  and  a  half  per  day ;'  that  was  the  highest  you 
received  T — A.  That  was  'the  highest. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  while  ago ;  do  you  know  what  wages  they  receive 
there  now  f — A.  They  receive  about  2  marks  a  day. 

Q.  That  would  be  12  marks  a  week.  Taking  everjrthing  by  and  large 
do  yon  think  you  can  live  better  here  than  in  Germany  on  the  wages 
y<m  eani  f — A.  Of  course  I  can  live  better  here  (laughing),  or  else  I 
wonld  not  be  back  so  many  times. 

Q.  Very  much  better  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deaU 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  Yoo  say  you  are  employed  in  a  woolen  mill  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  German  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  are  employed  in 
that  mill  ? — ^A.  I  can't  tell  yon ;  I  don't  ju&t  rem^nber. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  f — A.  It  may  be  about  a  hundred,  or  over 
a  hundred ;  I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  a  hundred.  « 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  mill,  of  all  nation- 
alities I 

Mrs.  Bahnbb.  Do  you  mean  in  weaving,  or  all  those  working  in  the 
vaill  where  Z  work  t 

Senator  Habbis.  I  speak  of  the  employes  in  the  mill,  weaving,  and 
everything  else. — A.  There  be  IdO  looms,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
others  there  are  spinning,  and  finishing,  and  all:  I  dont  know  for  sure. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  Germans  employed  in  tne  mills  as  there  are  of 
other  nationalities f — A.  Yes,  sir;  more. 

Q.  More  Crermans  than  of  all  other  nationalities  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Italians  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  nationalities  except  Americans  are  there  f— A.  Most 
asnally  Irish  and  .English. 

Q.  English,  Irish,  and  Germans ;  are  there  many  more  English,  Irish, 
and  Germans  employed  in  the  mill  than  Americans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  Americans  are  employed  in  the  mills  t — 
A.  There  isn't  many  weaving ;  they  work  finishing  off  the  work  mostly. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  small  number  of  Americans  when  compared  with 
the  Irish,  English,  and  Germans  employed  there  t — A.  I  can't  talk  very 
good  English,  so  I  dont  understand. 

The  Ghaibmaii .  Senator  Harris's  general  idea  is  that  there  are  more 
people  born  in  other  countries  wqf'king  in  those  mills  than  those  bom  in 
this  country. 

Mrs.  Bahheb.  Yesz'^there  are.  t 
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Senator  Habbis.  A  great  mauy  more^  she  has  already  said.  Uhat  is 
all  I  wish  to  ask. 

By  theCHAlBHAN: 

Q.  Yoa  say  you  have  been  in  Germany  three  times  since  yoa  came 
to  this  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  never  worked  there  since. 

Q.  When  were  yoa  last  in  Germany  t — ^A.  Lost  year. 

Q*  Oan  you  describe  to  us  the  condition,  in  a  general  way,  of  living 
as  between  the  working  women  of  Germany,  with  whom  yon  have  come 
in  contact,  and  the  people  in  similar  employment  heret  Can  yoa  de- 
scribe the  difference,  if  there  is  any  difference,  in  their  manner  of  living 
and  in  the  things  they  have  and  enjoy  f — ^A.  They  can't  save  no  money, 
as  they  can  here.  They  can  get  jnst  what  they  need,  but  they  can't 
save. 

Q.-  You  are  able  to  save  something  out  of  your  wages  in  this  coun- 
try f — A.  That  is  what  I  am  in  this  country  for  (laaghing). 

Q.  To  save  money  f — A.*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  their  daily  labor  must  be  used  up  for  their  daily  bread  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  yoa  are  able- to  save  something! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  a  pleasant  country  to  live  inf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
do. 

Q.  We  have  the  same  sunshine  here  as  they  have  in  Germany. — 
A.  That  is  true. 

^  STATEMBHT  OF  KISS  J.  WHITE. 

Mrs.  Foster.  Miss  White  comes  from  the  same  establishment  as  Miss 
Bahner. 

Miss  White.  The  same  establishment,  but  another  mill — a  woolen 
mill. 

By  the  GhairIiaiv: 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  this  millt — ^A.  I  wind  skeins  of  worsted  on 
spools  before  the  weavers  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  spool,  by  the  piece,  <wp  by  the  day  f — A.  1  work 
by  the  pound.  ' 

Q.  What  are  year  wages  f — A.  I  make  between  $7.50  and  $8  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  f — ^A.  Sometimes  I  get  there  at  7 
and  sometimes  half-past  8,  and  work  to  12,  and  then  we  have  an  hour 
at  noon-time,  and  then  we  get  oat  at  half-past  5  or  6;  sometimes  we 
work  until  half-past  6.    We  are  working  on  6  o^dock  time  now. 

Q.  But  still  you  work  by  the  pound  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  work' more  hours  you  get  more  pay  t — ^A.  More  pay; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  Then  yoar  average  is  about  11  hours  a  day  of  work,  is  it  not  t 

The  Ohaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  make  that  oat. 

Miss  White.  It  is  10  hours  per  day  on  the  average. 

Senator  Habbis.  She  gets  there  at  half-past  6  and  leaves  at  half- 
past  6. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  there  is  a  little  hiatus.  She  said  sometimes  she 
did  not  get  there  until  halt- past  8. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  understood  her  fb  say  that  she  generally  got  there 
at  half-p{)8t  6. 
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Miss  White.  Sometimes  we  get  there  a  little  earlier  and  sometimes 
a  little  later. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  long  f — A.  I  have  been  work- 
ing at  the  same  work  five  years. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  worked  in  any  other  country  f — A.  We  were  brought 
from  England  when  we  were  very  small  children,  bbt  in  this  country  we 
have  always  worked  at  EockviUe,  in  the  woolen  mills  at  that  same  place. 

Q.  At  this  particalar  work  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  on  this  particular  work. 

Q.  You  have  no  observation  or  experience  of  similar  work  in  other 
countries  1 — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Your  earnings  are  from  $7.50  to  $8  a  week  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  Foster.  Have  you  not  a  paper  with  your  average  pay-roll,  or 
have  I  that  ? 

Miss  White.  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  FosTEB.  I  think  she  brought  a  paper  showing  that  the  average 
is  $8.03. 

The  Chaibman.  You  handed  me  a  paper,  Mrs.  Foster,  but  I  have  had 
no  chance  to  look  for  it  here. 

Mrs.  Foster.  There  was  some  paper  that  had  a  record  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  the  Ohaibman.)  What  is  the  firm  you  work  for!— A.  I  don't 
know.    It  always  went  by  the  name  of  New  England,  for  all  I  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Here  is  a  memorandum.  Is  that' the  one  you  refer 
tot 

Mrs.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  This  shows  that  the  average  weekly  wages  from 
January  to  July  was  $8.03;  I  suppose  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Miss  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lady  knows  what  she 
was  paid.    It  does  not  need  any  verification  by  record. 

The  Chaibman.  Undoubtedly  she  knows  weU  what  she  was  paid,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  I  am  sure. 

Miss  White.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  that  comi)ensation  enables  you  to 
live  comfortably.  Of  course  you  do  live  comfortably  t — ^A.  Certainly ; 
I  live  at  home. 

Q.  Yoa  have  not  been  across  the  water  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  women  are  there  in  this  factory  f 

Miss  White.  Where  I  am  f 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  in  a  general  way.* 

A.  Ishoaldjndge  perhaps  from  125  to  130,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  Yoa  are  all  paid  substantially  the  same  scale  of  wages  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  the  same  mode  of  living  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  About  how  many  Americans  are  employed  in  the  factory  where 
yon  work,  Miss  White? — A.  I  don't  think  there  are  so  many  Americans 
as  there  are  Germans,  Irish,  and  English.  There  is  a  considerable  lot 
of  English  people-employed,  and  there  is  a  great  many  men  weavers,  a 
great  many. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  laborers  or  operatives  in  the  factory 
are  native  Americans,  and  what  proportion  are  from  other  countries  f — 
'A.  I  don't  just  understaufl  what  yoa  mean.  • 
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Q.  I  mean  are  there  two  or  three  times  as  many  foreigi^ra  as  there 
are  native  Americans,  for  instance?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  more  than  three  times  as  many  T — ^A.  I  shouldn't  gness 
there  was ;  nio,  sir. 

Q.  About  three  times  as  many  foreigners  as  native  Americans  em- 
ployed in  that  factory  9 — A.  Abont  that  many. 

By  the  Oha^kman  : 

Q.  Yon  were  born  in  England  t — ^A.  I  was  born  in  England  j  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  our  country  f — A.  I  should  think  it  was 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  back. 

Q.  Then  in  computing  the  native-born  people  you  would  not  compute 
yourself  f— A.  Kot  at  all. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  an  American,  although  you  are  English 
bom  t — A.  Of  course  I  am  English,  but  I  most  always  want  to  be  called 
a  Yanl^ee,  because  I  have  been  here  so  long.  ' 
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By  the  Ohaibman: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  t — ^A.  At  the  Hockonum  Mills,  Bock- 
ville^  Oonn. 

Q.  You  work  in  the  same  mills  with  Miss  White  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  work  in  the  same  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  •  What  do  you  do  f — A.  1  sew. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  make  up  what  f^^A.  No ;  I  sew  after  the 
weavers  cloth  for  gentlemen's  suits. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  I — A.  In  England. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? — A.  Two  years  last 
July. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  mill ! — A.  One  year. 

Q.  Did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with  your  parents,  or  how  did 
you  happen  to  come  to  our  country? — A.  I  came  with  friends. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  the  mills  in  England  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  kind  of  work  in  which  yon  are  engaged  now  in  this 
<50untry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there? — A.  From  the  time  I  was  six- 
teen years  old  until  I  was  twenty-one. 

Q.  Then  you  came  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 
Q.  You  were  five  years  in  England  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Then  you  know  something  about  the  wages  paid  in  England? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  there  for  the  same  kind  of  work  you  are 
i^ow  performing,  per  day  or  per  week  ? — A.  Sixteen  shillings  per  week. 

Q.  What  are  you  paid  here  for  the  same  work  ? — A.  $7.50  per  week. 

Q.  Do  yon  work  longer  or  shorter  time  here  ? — ^A.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  Do  you  work  more  or  less  here  than  there  ? — A.  Four  hours  more 
here  per  week. 

Q.  You  earned  16  shillings  per  week  over  there,  and  you  earn  $7.50 
here?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Habbis  : 
Q.  Aud  work  four  hoars  a  day  more  ^ere  than  yon  did  there ;  or  did 
I  understand  yon  that  way  f — A.  Four  hours  a  week  more. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  They  work  fifty-six  hours  a  week  and  our  people  work  sixty  hpurs 
a  week  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  get  here  $7.50  as  against  16  shillings  which  yon  receive  there. 
Do  you  buy  your  own  things  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  control  of  your  own  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  our  97.50  goes  farther  or  less  tiEir  in  buying  you 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  you  want  than  16  shillings  did  in 
England  t — A.  Ic  goes  much  farther. 

Q.  You  can  buy  more  things  here?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  live  much  more  comfortably  here  than  you 
could  there  for  the  wages  you  receive  f — ^.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  About  how  many  people  of  foreign  birth  are  employed  in  the  fto- 
tory  in  which  you  work,  Mliss  Pitts  t — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  than  of  native  Americans  f — A.  There  are 
more  foreigners,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  more. 

Q.  Not  the  exact  number,  but  about  how  many  more  f — A.  I  oould 
not  say,  I  haven't  any  idea }  I  have  been  working  in  the  mill  only  a  year. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  more,  or  a  very  small  number? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  ^rreat  many  more. 

Mrs.  JB'osTEB.  Senator,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  is  one  of  the 
ladies  I  spoke  about  who  saved  money  enough  to  go  home  to  England 
in-  the  little  time  she  had  lived  in  this  country,  and  has  just  returned. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  that.  I  hope  she  will  be 
as  sncoeaisfnl  in  the  future. 

STATEHEST  OP  MBS.  STAHSFXEU). 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed,  Mrs.  Stansfield  t — A.  In  Bockville, 
Conn.,  in  the  same  mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  worked  therQ  t — ^A.  Two  years  in  Bockyille. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  elsewhere  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  year  and  a 
half  in  Providence. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  f — A.  Not  in  this  country ;  in  England. 

Q.  You  also  are  from  England  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  only  been  in 
this  country  three  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  diaracter  of  your  workf — A.  Sewing  worsted  doth. 

Q.  Substantially  what  Miss  Pitts  is  doing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  Is  that  sewing  the  cloth  after  it  is  made,  or  is  it  something  that 
is  done  in  the  course  of  manufacturing  the  cloth  ? — A.  It  is  sewing  the 
threads  that  the  weavers  leave  out,  mending  the  holes  made  by  the 
weavers,  and  making  the  cloth  perfect. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  doth  t — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  all  over  the  world. 
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By  the  Ohatbman  : 

Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  cleaaingap  process,  or  perfecting  process  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  to  make  it  perfect. 

Q.  You  have  \vorked  at  the  same  work  abroad,  I  take  it,  also  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  always  worked  at  that  work. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  year  occapation,  as  it  is  that  of  Miss  Pitts  f — 
A.  Jnst  the  same. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  forgot  to  ask  Miss  Pitts  one  qnestion.  Is  it  ex- 
hausting work  f  ' 

Miss  Pitts.  iNo ;  it  is  not  exhausting,  but  it  is  very  tedious. 

The  Chairman.  Requires  a  fine  eye  t 

Miss  Pitts.  Yes,  sir ;  and  takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  hand  expe- 
rienced. 

Q.  (To  Mrs.  Stansfield.)  Your  wages,  then,  are  about  the  same  as 
Miss  Pitts's  t — A.  My  wages  are  $8.50  now. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  work  also  by  the  piece,  or  do  you  work  by  the 
w€fek  f — A.  I  work  by  the  day. 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  on  the  other  side  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  t — A.  I  commenced  with  16  shillings,  and  Just  before  I  came  here 
I  had  a  guinea. 

Q.  A  guinea  a  weekt — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the  average 
there. 

Q. .  What  would  you  consider  the  average  f  You  had  a  pretty  big 
sum. — A.  Sixteen  shillings  is  the  highest  they  get. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  In  that  work  do  they  increase  the  wages  as  one  becomes  more 
and  more  experienced  and  expert  in  the  work,  both  in  England  and 
here! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  by  virtue  of  your  experience  and  expertness  you  are  paid 
better  wages — ^that  is,  increased  wages — there,  as  you  have  obtained 
increased  wages  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Are  you  working  in  the  same  mill  with  any  one  of  these  ladies 
whom  we  have  already  interrogated  f^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  native-bom  Americans  are  employed 
in  the  mill  in  which  you  work  as  cotn  pared  with  the  persons  employed 
of  foreign  birth,  Irish,  English,  and  Germans! — A.  There  are^^niore 
Germans  and  Irish  than  anything;  there  are  not  many  Yankees  ihere. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  more  foreigners  employed  there  than 
native  Americans  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  reasonably  approximate  idea  as  to  how  many 
more  f  Are  there  three  or  four  to  one,  or  four  or  five  to  one,  or  two  or 
three  to  one  f — ^A.  I  guess  there  are  six  to  one. 

By  the  Ohaibman: 
Q.  Your  home  is  in  our  country  here  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 
Q.  You  made  your  home  here  about  when  t — ^A.  I  have  been  living 
here  three  years,  but  I  made  it  my  home  a  year  and  a  half  since. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  citizen ;  how  long  since  you  decided 
to  live  here! — A.  Three  years. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  live  now  in  our  country,  as  I  understand 
itt— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Oh,  yes;  she  is  an  American  citizen  to  all  intents 
and  purposes;  an  adopted  citizen.  "^ ^^^^ ^^  ^— ^.- 
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By  the  Chairman  ^ 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  work  t— A.  With  Browning,  King  &  Go.,  at  tai- 
loring. 

Q.  What  place  ?— A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  They  do  gentlemen's  tailoring  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  What  class  of  goods ^  men's  and  boys'  goods? — ^A.  Men's  cloth- 
ing only* 

Q.  And  you  work  for  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  week  or  by  the  hoar  f — A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  them  t — A.  A  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  working  in  our  country  before! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
Carhart  &  Wickford,  New  York. 

Q.  You  were  bom  in  this  country  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  wages  per  week  t — A.  Nine  dollars  in  the  dull  season 
and  $12  in  the  busy  season. 

Q.  Do  you  sew? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  machine. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  f — ^A.  Nine  hours  and  a  half^ 
and  have  half  a  day  off  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Is  this  a  large  establishment  in  which  you  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  women  employed  there,  or  girls  f — A.  In  our  de- 
partment the  majority  are  women. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 
Q.  And  about  how  many  in  all  t — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  how  many ;  about 
thirty  women  in  our  department. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  making  men's  clothes  t — A;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  like  work  in  other  countries  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  able,  with  the  wages  you  receive,  I  supx>ose,  to  live  com- 
fortably and  to  save  a  little  something,  are  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
live  comfortably. 

Q.  Every  week  you  get  what  you  really  need  with  your  wages  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  HisCOOK :  ^ 

Q.  How  do  your  wages  compare  with  those  of  the  other  ladies  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  t— A.  They  are  al>out  the  same ;  they  all  average 
about  the  same — ^that  is,  in  my  line  of  work — operating  on  a  machine. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.  Please  give  me  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  establishment  where  you  work  t— A.  That  I  could  not 
do. 

Q.  Could  you  not  approximate  whether  it  is  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
or  two  or  three  hundied  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  are  too  many  floors,  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  there 
of  foreign  birth  as  compared  with  the  native  Americans  ? — A.  I  think 
the  majority  are  Americans ;  in  my  department  they  are. 

Q.  And  of  what  nationality  are  the  others? — ^A.  Germans  and  Jews. 
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VSATEMSsi  OF  MISS  HinnS  DBHPWOS^. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wliere  do  yoa  work  9 — ^A.  I  am  also  employed  With  Bjrownmg, 
King  &  Co.,  in  New  York/ 

Q.  In  the  same  establishment  where  Mifis  Gallagher  works  f — A.  Tea, 
sir.       ,  , 

Q.  What  do  you  dot — A.  I  baste  by  hand. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  nse  a  machine  f — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  yon  paid  by  the  d|^y,  the  week,  or  by  the  month  f-^A.  By  the 
piece. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  yon  work  t — A.  Nine  honrs  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  earn  f — ^A.  I  earn  £com  Ave  to  six  dollars  a 
week. 

By  Mrs.  Fosteb  : 
'  "^Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  f— A.  I  have  worked  there  nine 
months.    I  am  only  a  learner  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  anybody  there  receiving  lower  compensation  than  yon  T — ^A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Most  Of  them  receive  higher,  I  take  itf — ^A.  Higher;  yes.  The 
average  runs  about  $7.50,  and  sometimes  over  that. 

Q.  You  get  about  a  dollar  a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that.^ 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harris, 'do  you  want  to  ask  her  anything 
morel 

Senator  Harris.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  where  you  were  bom.  Miss  Dempwolff  T 

Miss  Dempwolff.  In  the  United  States— in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Foster.  The  next  three  ladies  come  from  the  cotton  mills  in 
Ware,  Mass.,  from  different  lines  of  work. 


STATEMENT  OF  MISS  JEHHIE  OHEEVEB. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  do,  Miss  Cheever?— A.  I  keep  books  in 
the  finishing  department  of  the. underwear  department. 

Q,  What  are  your  wages  ? — A.  $7.50  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ! — A.  Sixty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  ten  hours  a  day  on  the  average  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  t — A.  Vermont. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  establishment  t — ^A.  I  have 
worked  in  Xhis  establishment  five  years. 

Q.  Are  there  many  ladies  employed  there  t— A.  Quite  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  are  their  average  earnings,  so  far  as  yon  know  t — ^A.  From 
$7  to  $7.50  a  week. 

Q.  And  they  are.  all  engaged  in  work  that  is  appropriate  for  women 
to  do! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis: 

Q.  You  keep  books  for  what  establishment! — ^A.  For  one  room^  the 

finishing  room. 

Q.  You  keep  the  books  for  only  one  roomf — ^A.  For  only  one  ropm. 

Q.  In  what  establishment! — A.  In  the  underwear  department  of  the 

^Company.  r^^^^T^ 
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Q.  Do  they  mannfaotare  clothing} — A.  !N<),*8ir,;  they  mannfactare 
this' knit  nnderwear. 

<).  Oan  yoQ  approximate  the  uamber  of  persons — men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls— who  are  employed  in  that  establishment  T — A.  The  corpora- 
tion enploys  about  1,700  in  several  different  buildings. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  me  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  number  of  native- 
bom  and  foreign-bom  persons  employed  by  that  firm  or  corporation  f — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  many ;  there  are  not  many  from  Europe,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  Canadian  French ;  I  can  not  tell  how  many ;  I  have  no 
idea* 

Q.  Axe  there  more  Canadian  French  and  other  foreign-bom  people 
than  native  Americans  employed  there,  in  your  opinion} — A.  I  think 
not;  Idoi^tknow^  I  can't  tell. 

By  the  Chaibulan  : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  a  great  many  French  from  Canada ;  what  pro- 
portion of  those  employed  there,  taken  by  and  large,  are  Americans — 
I  mean  people  who  are  bom  here  and  who  have  always  lived  here! 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  what  she  told  me  she  could  not  tell. 

The  Ohairmak.  I  beg  pardon.  I  consider  an  American  as  one  who  • 
lives  here  and  intends  to  abide  with  us. 

By  Senator  Hiscook  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  employes  are  ladies f — A.  About  one- 
half  i  shonld  think. 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  1,700  employed  there  are  women  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

BTATBMEST  Of  MBS.  KABT  STTJBD. 

By  the  Chaibkan: 

Q.  Yon  are  also  from  Ware,  Mass.f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  in  the  un- 
derwear department. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  work  9 — A.  I  have  charge  of  the  books, 
and  also  have  charge  of  different  cuttings  in  the  different  rooms. 

Q.  What  are  yoor  wagesf — A.  Eight  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  A  week  of  sixty  hours  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  ladies  in  your  room  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two-thirds  of 
them  are  ladies ;  I  think  about  200. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  there  in  that  room? — A.  About 
seven  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  town  is  Waref^A.  It  had  about  8,000  at  the  last 
census. 

Q.  Is  it  a  purely  manufacturing  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Are  there  any  churches  there  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schoolst — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  church  and  school,  and  so  onf — A.  Yes,  air. 

8TATEKEHT  OF  MISS  MABT  OLAKK. 

'By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  also  work  in  this  Ware  establishment  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  work! — ^A.  Web-drawing  in  the  cloth  mill ;  that  is, 
preparing  ttie  work  for  the  looms. 

Q.  F<H*  the  knitting  looms  T-**A.  No^  sir;  it  is  cloth.  We  make  doth, 
aheets.  checks,  etc 
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Q.  What  are  yoar  wages  t — A.  I  am  paid  by  piece  work. 

Q.  What  does  it  amoanl  to  t — A.  From  $7  to  $9  a  week. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  women  in  Ware  employed  in 
that  kitid  of  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  anticipate  Senator  Harris  by  asking  where  yon  were  born  f — 
A.  In  Ware. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  are  obliged  to  yon,  Mrs.  Foster  and  ladies ;  yon 
have  given  as  a  very  interesting  story  of  your  work  and  ocoapation. 

Mrs.  Foster.  I  am  sure,  Senator,  they  would  be  very  happy  to  thank 
jou  personally,  for  your  kindness  to  them.  They  were  a  little  filled  with 
trepidation  at  the  thought  of  coming  before  this  august  body,  and  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  do  their  work  well. 

The  Ohaibuan.  As  they  approach  us  they  find  that  we  are  not  so 
very  august. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

8TATSMBHT  OF  OLEVELAVD  BOLLDTG  MILL  OOKPAHT,  OP  OLBVE- 

LAVD,  OHIO. 

.    SubmiUedkyH<m.H.B.PaifnejOfOhio. 

Statement  ekauftng  ike  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  eieel  rails  from  Lake  Superior  iron 
ores,  taken  from  the  pay^oUe  and  expenee  aoeounte. 

Paid  for  labor  in  mining  one  ton  of  ore |3.32 

Paid  for  labor  in  transportation  of  one  ton  of  ore • 1.15 

Paid  for  labor  in  producing  one  ton  of  pig-iron  from  ore 8.85 

Paid  for  labor  in  producing  one  ton  of  steel  rails  from  pig-iron 9. 51 

Total  amount  paid  for  labor  in  the  production  of  one  ton  of  steel  rails 

from  Lake  Superior  ore 21.83- 

Paid  for  materials  and  transportation  on  same  (less  the  cost  of  labor),  such  as 
ore,  Spiegel,  coke,  coal,  oil,  gas,  ganister,  clay,  brick,  etc 7.67 

Total  cost  of  one  ton  of  steel  rails  manufactured  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  99. 60 


FLAX  AND  LINEN. 

8TATBMEHT  OF  8IDVET  S.  BOTCE,  OF  CHICAGO. 

September  10, 1888. 
2b  the  Senate  Tariff  Committee: 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  of  some  facts  regarding 
the  Americau  flax  and  linen  industries  as  reasons  why  there  shonld  be 
no  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  raw  flax,  but  should  be  a  higher  duty 
levied  upon  all  products  spun  from  flax,  and  especially  upon  flne  liueus. 

(1)  In  the  levying  of  duties  upon  American  manufactures  in  1861-'d3 
the  manufacture  of  flax  was  to  a  great  extent  overlooked,  and  only  one- 
half  as  much  duty  levied  upon  fine  linens  as  upon  flne  cottons,  woolens, 
and  silks. 

As  a  result,  capital  has  declined  to  invest  or '  been  nnsuccessftil  when 
invested  in  linen  manufacture. 
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(2^  To  haVe  a  market  for  the  great  quantities  of  flax  fiber  which  caa 
be  profitably  produced  in  tliis  country  there  must  be  manufacturing  to 
make  that  market  fo^  it. 

This  is  in  every  way  practicable,  as  just  as  fine  fiber  can  be  produced 
all  over  the  country  as  anywhere  else,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  flax  consumed  by  65,000,000  of  people  would  demand  it. 

(3)  Flax  is  now  raised  in  this  country  in  New  York  State,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  California,  New  Jersey, 
and  Oregon,  for  fiber  of  just  as  fine  a  character  as  anywhere  els^,  while 
many  thousand  of  acres  of  flax  are  raised  for  seed  alone  and  the  straw 
wasted,  but  which  would  be  utilized  to  the  great  saving  and  advantage 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  the  laboring  people. 

(4)  The  opportunity  for  another  great  industry,  employing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  capital,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work  people,  saving 
many  millions. of  money  now  sent  abroad,  and  affording  the  farmers 
another  crop  for  diversifying  against  bad  seasons  or  low  prices,  is  here 
presented,  and  should  be  no  longer  neglected  nor  refused  the  American 
people. 

(5)  Becognizing  that  in  America,  with  every  climate  and  nature  of 
soil  for  the  product  of  every  raw  material  of  manufacture,  the  indus- 
tries of  production  and  manufacture  should  grow  up  togetfier  and  be 
dependent  upon  each  other,  I  respectfully  ask  of  Congress  such  care 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  revenue  laws  as  will  encourage  and  foster  the 
flax  and  linen  industries. 


SHEET-IRON. 

STATEMEHT  OF  L.  BAOOVt 

IVwwiirer  Dover  8iamplin§  Ckmpany,  of  Botim^ 

August  27, 1888. 

Among  all  our  industries,  possible  or  established,  that  of  sheet-iron 
or  sheet-steel  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  so-called  tin-plates 
is  most  neglected.  Tinned  plates  are  made  of  95  per  cent,  iron  or  steel 
and  5  per  cent  of  pure  tin,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

We  tin-plate  workers  pay  annually  $30,000,000  for  these  tinned 
plates,  all  made  in  Wales. 

We  have  iron  or  steel  in  as  great  abundance^-as  good  and  as  cheap. 
Our  pure  tin  for  covering  the  sheets  comes  to  us  f^  of  duty,  and  as 
cheap  as  England  obtains  it,  but  we  do  not  make  a  sheet  of  tinned  plates 
in  this  country. 

The  price  of  iabor  shuts  us  out  4rom  our  own  market  absolutely.  If 
by  suitable  protection  we  were  enabled  to  make  our  own  tinned  plates, 
we  should  utilize  more  than  300,000  tons  of  sheet-iron,  400,000  tons  of 
pig-iron,  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  400,000  tons  of  limestone,  1,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  employ  more  than  100,000  persons ;  and  yet,  1  repeat, 
we  do  not  manufacture  a  sheet  of  tinned  plates  in  this  country.  These 
vast  supplies  lie  dormant — useless — while  our  laborers  want  the  work. 
We  supinely  leave  these  rich  fields  untouched  and  pay  $30,000,000  annu- 
ally to  thoughtful,  business  England.  Are  our  rulers  wise  to  permit 
this  7  Are  theyjust  to  their  country  f  Are  they  fair  to  their  constitu- 
ents! 
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To  foster  this  indastry  by  making  up  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  will  require  (approximately) 
a  duty  of^2^  cents  per  pound  on  tin-plates. 

This  would  induce  investments  and  promptly  establish  suitable  plants. 
On  this  the  work  would  commence  and  yield  a  small  per  cent,  profit  at 
the  start.  Following  this  would  be  the  inventive  ability  of  our  people. 
Better  machinery  and  more  appropriate  appliances,  with  home  compe- 
tition, would  soon  reduce  the  price  below  what  we  now;  pay,  while  wages 
would  remain  as  remunerative  as  now.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
five  yearSy  should  we  have  tin-ware  of  practical  value.  But  we  need  the 
start,  the  investment  which  2^  cents  per  pound  duty  would  give  us. 
We  want  the  incentive — similar  to  that  given  to  steel  rails — when  we 
will  show  the  country  what  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails  demon- 
strated, viz,  that  better  goods  at  lower  cost  would  result,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  farther  nclcessity  of  importing  tin-plates,  as  there  is  now 
no  necessity  for  importing  steel  rails.  Everything  demonstrated  by  the 
duty  on  steel  rails  and  their  manufacture  in  this  country,  is  possible 
with  tin-plate,  i,  «.,  better  goods,  lower  prices,  and  our  money  expended 
at  home. 

The  ordinary  mind  can  hardly  conceive  the  extent  of  the  benefits 
this  tin-plate  industry  would  confer  upon  our  people.  In  it«  ramifying 
influences  it  would  benefit  all  other  industries.  Withdrawing  a  hun- 
dred thousand  workmen  from  other  industries  to  carry  on  this  would 
tend  to  increase  wages,  thus  benefiting  the  wage-earner  generally. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  writers,  advertisers,  railroads,  newspapers — a  host, 
indeed — would  come  in  for  their  fair  share.  This  $30,000,000  expended 
at  home  builds  our  villages,  our  communities,  our  school-houses,  our 
churches,  educates  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  establishes  them  in 
busines8. 

The  duty  (2^per  cent.)  that  would  establish  and  perpetuate  this  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  average 
kitchen  outfit  a  cent  apiece,  while  the  durable  value  of  the  articles 
would  be  increased  full  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer,  because  the  increased  cost  to  the  retailer 
would  be  80  slight  as  neither  to  prompt  or  warrant  any  advance  what- 
ever. 

While  this  state  of  things  incites  the  favor  of  the  most  exalted  as 
well  as  the  most  humble  of  our  American  citizens^  there  are  two  classes 
who  oppose  it — ^the  importer  and  the  canner. 

The  importer  of  tin-plates,  to  save  his  petty  commission,  is  willing  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  protest  against  a  2^  cents  per  pound  duty  pn  tin- 
plates,  and  thus  prevent  the  establishing  an  industry  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  onr  cotintry,  our  people,  and  our  wage-earners.  The  exhi- 
bition of  such  meanness,  such  selfishness,  can  not  fairly  have  any  weight 
with  our  legislators.  It  is  too  narrow  to  weigh  anything  or  count  in 
the  balance.  He  says,  and  the  selfish  tears  drop  and  trickle  through 
his  words,  ^^  Yon  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 
live,"  forgetting  that  in  his  love  of  gain  he  sacrifices  the  comforts,  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  lives^  of  a  hundr^  thousand  persons  who  need  em- 
ployment.   His  protest  should  not  count. 

The  canner  computes  his  profits  without  the  cost  of  the  can.  He  buys 
the  meanest  quality  of  tin-plates  which  can  be  constructed  and  at  the 
lowest  prices,  approximating  a  gift.  Whatever  the  duty  he  pays  on  the 
tin-plate  he  uses,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  same  is  paid  back  to  him  on 
.  all  the  goods  he  exports.  Let  him  give  away  the  cans  containing  the 
^oods  be  exports  if  he  desires  so  to  do,  but  sucbu^^li^ydi^Bag^.af  ^^ 
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tbis  country  let  him  charge  ior  the  cans.  This  will  enable  him  to  buy 
better  tin-plates,  which  would  better  serve  the  public  and  pay  the  price 
which  would  follow  at  2 J  cents  per  i)ound  duty. 

The  canners' objection  to  an  increased  duty  is  one  of  personal  interest 
only. 

In  the  face  of  the  grandeur  of  the  industry  all  objections  are  futile. 

Its  establishment  is  a  necessity.  The  tinsmiths,  perhaps,  universally 
favor  the  increased  duty,  to  insure  a  better  quality  of  tihplate,  in*e- 
8pectivex)f  price. 

Your  earnest  endeavor  in  behalf  of  this  industry  is  invited. 


PROTECTION. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  JOHN  E.  PIERCE,  OF  PLAHTSVILLE,  CONV. 

§ 

September  12, 1888. 

The  undersigned  represents  simply  himself.  Nevertheless  he  finds  the 
mechanics  and  the  small  manufacturers  (the  class  to  which  he  belongs) 
unanimously  nervous  over  the  result  of  the  work  of  j  our  committee.  Not 
that  we  doubt  your  honesty  or  your  ability,  but  the  great  capitalists  send 
their  representatives  to  you  with  most  carefully-prepared  and  apparently 
demonstrated  claims,  which  will  be  pressed  with  almost  irresistible 
pressure. 

We  are  poor  and  can  not  afford  to  do  this,  and  yet  we  are  many  while 
they  are  few. 

It  is  indisputable  that  many  manufacturers  consider  a  lower  scale  of 
wages  more  important  to  them  than  protection^ 

These  men  are  barons  in  their  way,  who  have  ambitions  that  lead  them 
to  desire  the  crushing  of  competitors,  and  to  desire  combinations  with 
European  factories  to  control  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  are  vast  foreign  interests  represented  here,  and  they  will  mo- 
nopolize as  much  of  your  time  as  they  can. 

We  Want  the  protection  walls  strengthened.  Don't  pull  out  one  stone 
anywhere.  Show  the  South  that  you  are  statesmen  of  the  nation,  not 
of  a  section.  We  should  prefer  to  see  sugar  and  rice  made  more  profit- 
able to  its  American  producers,  and  thus  develop  with  rice  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  coast,  and  give  a  profitable  cane  crop  to  the 
great  wilderness  sections  north  of  that  coast. 

A  million  men  without  work  are  easily  traceable  (their  idleness)  to 
the  tariff  uncertainties,  that  frighten  investors  and  discourage  manu- 
facturers. If  we  must  compete  with  foreign  goods  we  can  not  pay  any 
approach  to  the  present  scale  of  wages,  and  everything  we  make  in 
violation  of  this  simple  fact  must  be  made  at  a  loss,  if  made  at  all,  and 
we  are  not  doing  business  in  that  way. 

If  we  must  come  down  with  our  wages  we  shall  leave  to  close  our  fac- 
tories for  the  year  or  two  of  time  that  starvation  will  need  to  subjugate 
our  men,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  some  anarchist  has  not  touched  a 
match  to  our  shops,  that  bankruptcy  will  have  relieved  our  poorer  em- 
ployes of  any  chance  to  own  a  shop,  and  then  they  can  through  age 
sink  into  a  poor-house,  or  if  they  have  enough  strength  remaining  they 
can  pick  up  the  tools  they  used  in  early  life  and  go  to  work  under  some 
English  boss*  who  knows  how  to  make  money  manufacturing  under  a 
£ree*trade  government.  lajp 
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We  are  now  taxed  roillious,  hundreds  of  millions,  annually  for  the 
support  of  foreign  competing  manufactures,  and  this  tax  is  on  the  in- 
crease, rapidly  increasing.  Protection  should  not  be  a  tax.  We  de- 
mand a  tariff  that  will  protect  home  labor  sufficiently  to  close  our  p<>rts 
to  everything  that  can  be  advantageously  made  or  grown  on  American 
soil.  The  New  World  needs  precious  little  of  the  Old  World.-  We  cer- 
tainly refuse  its  competition. 

You  will  find  this  to  be  the  key  on  which  the  tariif  must  be  pitched. 

Not  all  Republican  Congressmen  have  recognized  the  full  import,  of 
the  public  demand. 

Leaders  are  too  conservative ;  they  listen  too  much  to  the  sophistries 
and  the  oily  compliments  of  the  men  who  were  taught  by  Calhoun  all 
the  politics  they  know. 

This  letter  is  not  diplomatic,  nor  finished  nor  polished  like  the  goods 
we  send  out,  but  it  is  an  honest  statement  of  a  very  few  of  the  many 
facts  at  issue. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you,  but  time  ig  money,  and  car  fare' is  money 
also. 


SILK. 
STATEHEirr  OF  AUGUST  MOLL,  OF  BBOOKLTBf,  H.  T. 

In  farther  considering  the  suggested  duties  on  manufactures  of  silk, 
1  find  one  article,  which  is  of  itself  an  important  industry,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  would  cease  entirely  in  the  United  States  should  the 
duties  recommended  in  my  last  communication  apply  to  it.  I  refer  to 
silk  embroidery  chenille,  a  sample  dozen  pieces  of  which  I  beg  to  in- 
close herewith. 

It  is  manufactured  of  pure  silk  dyed  in  various  colors.  It  is  sold  by 
the  dozen  pieces,  each  dozen  measuring  18  yards.  It  requires  340 
dozens  to  weigh  1  pound.  It  will'  consequently  be  seen  that  the  spe- 
cific duty  of  $3  or  $4  per  poun<l  would  give  scarcely  any  protection  to 
the  American  manuf  icturer.  The  principal  and,  in  fact,  the  only  place 
of  m'^nufacture  outside  of  1  he  dnited  States  is  Vienna,  Austria.  Labor 
at  that  i)lace  is  so  excessively  low  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  offer- 
ing the  chenille  at  8^  cents  per  dozen  pieces  of  18  yards.  With  the  duty 
as  it  stands  at  present,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  it  has  been  found  im- 
]>ossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  There  is  now  only 
one  machine  being  worked  for  the  purpose  in  this  country.  Whether 
there  has  been,  or  is  now,  undervaluation  in  the  invoicing  of  the  mer- 
chandise, I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

After  a  very  careiul  consideration,  and  the  closest  calculation  of  cost 
of  manufacture,  I  find  that  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  sell 
the  chenille,  in  competition  with  the  imjwrted,  the  lowest  amount  of 
duty  that  should  be  levied  would  be  5  cents  per  dozen  pieces  of  18  yards, 
or  $17  per  pound.  As  the  chenijle  is  made  up  sometimes  in  21 -yard 
lengths,  a  specific  duty  of  $17  per  pound  would  be  the  best  to  apply, 
and  it  would  be  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  present  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  cause  the  domestic  chenille  to  be  sold  in  place  of  the 
imported. 

1  therefore  beg,  respectfully,  to  suggest  the  following  clause  regard- 
iugit: 

Cheuille,  embroidery,  luanufactivred  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  coroponent  ma- 
terial of  chief  valae,  fl7  per  pound.  uiym^tju  uy  ^^^<^^<^^l^ 
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TEMPERED  WIRE. 

STATEMEITT  OF  E.  P.  WOOD, 

Of  Woods,  Sherwood  4"  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass, 

I  be^  to  say  that,  although  yoa  note  ^^  45  per  cent,  on  all  kinds  of 
wire,"  we  presnme  this  accomplishes  what  we  were  aiming  f^r,  notwith- 
standing we  were  seeking  protection  on  hardened  and  tempered  cast* 
steel  card  wire,  which  is  a  remanafactnre  of  cast-steel  wire.  Please 
see  samples,  each  herewith,  abont  No.  32. 

There  is  abont  as  mnch  difference  between  these  as  between  an  old- 
fashioned  '< Barlow  knife"  and  a  first-class  steel  razor,  as  you  will  see 
when  opening  coils.  , 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lowell  Steel  Wire  Company,  as  set  forth  in  my 
last,  is  an  apt  illnstration  of  what  I  think  others  would  realize  under 
free  trade. 

T*7e,  tea^  or  coffee  pot  stands. — Again  referring  to  this  matter,  will  say 
we  are  at  present  being  exceedingly  annoyed  by  importations  from 
Germany.  Of  course  these  goods  are  produced  there  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  we  presnme  also  entered  at  undervaluation.  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  check  this  great  evil  to  an  industry  which  has  been  pros- 
perous and  afforded  good  pay  to  American  workmen  will  be  appre- 
ciated. That  you  may  see  what  the  goods  are,  £  send  you  by  express, 
paid,  a  package  containing  a  pair  of  our  make  in  white  wire  and  a  pair 
of  the  German. 

Ours,  in  white  wire,  cost  us  $2.57  per  dozen  to  make  and  get  ready 
for  market,  while  the  German  are  laid  down*  in  Boston  at  $1.74  per 
dozen,  and  I  think  as  low,  if  not  lower,  in  Kew  York. 

As  yet  the  Germans  have  not  offered  anything  good  enough  to  com- 
pete with  our  limited  trade  on  the  gold  plated. 

These  experiences  tend  to  argue  irf  favor  of  increase  rather  than  any 
decrease  in  tariff  rates.  ' 

It  occurs  to  me  to  add  that  formerly  card- wire  was  all  made  of  iron 
[finished  "bright"],  and,  latterly,  there  has  been  considerable  made  from 
both  Bessemer  and  cast  steel  [finished  bright].  But  the  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire  referred  to,  and  which  is  now  taking  the  market,  is  produced 
from  cast-steel  wire,  is  first  drawn  or  finished  bright,  as  above,  and  tlien 
putting  it  through  another  entirely  different  and  diflQcult  process,  a  re- 
manufacturing  into  tempered  wire,  adding  greatly  to  its  cost.  Now, 
this  being  the  case,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  foreign  manufacturers, 
who  both  make  and  temper  wire,  could,  perhaps,  under  a  45  per  cent. 
tariff  on.all  wire,  ship  and  enter  here  a  cargo  of  steel  wire  or  cast-steel 
wire  and  pass  our  customs,  as  sucli,  at  a  very  low  rate  per  pound,  while 
a  part  or  all  the  lot  might  have  been  remanufactured  into  tempered 
wire.  For  instance,  the  good  house  of  Samuel  Fox  &  Sons,  of  England, 
or  other  large  manufacturers  who  manufacture  steel  wire  and  also 
tempered  steel  wire,  could  take  the  same  to  this  country  and  pass  cus- 
toms at  minimum  price  for  bright  wire  and  place  in  hands  of  their  agents 
to  sell  for  them  as  tempered  steel  wire,  which  is  worth  several  times  as 
much  as  the  bright  wire  per  pound,  according  to  various  sizes. 

With  this  view  the  question  arises  in  my  mind,  how  the  tempered 

steel  wire  is  going  to  have  ajnple  protection  under  the  proposed  45  per 

cent,  tariff  on  all  wire;  but,  perhaps,  under  broader  consideration  of 

this  subject  by  the  Senate,  this  surmised  difliculty  may  be  obviated  if 

•not already  provided  for.  ,  '       u,y,,..uuy  ^^^^.^ 
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CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA. 
STATEMENT  OF  BUUKEL  BE0THEB8. 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  we  herewith  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation we  .possess  on  chocolates  and  cocoas,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  your  honorable  body,  and  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fully 
understand  the  matter,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
and  sending  you  a  full  line  of  samples,  numbered  and  scheduled,  con- 
sisting of  raw  material,  viz,  cocoa  and  sugar,  and  also  the  manufactured 
goods,  both  of  our  make  and  the  imported  articles,  in  suflBoient  number 
to  show  you  what  protection  we  have  at  present,  what  we  would  have 
if  the  Miys  bill  passes,  and  what  we  believe  should  be  the  equitable 
duty  placed  on  the  manufactures  of  cocoas  and  chocolates  and  cocoa 
butter. 

On  the  present  tariff  there  is  a  duty  of  3.20  cents  per  pound  on  the 
sugar  we  use,  as  we  grind  the  sugar  and  consequently  require  the  high- 
est test  we  can  obtain  j  therefore  ft  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  no  pro- 
tection on  all  articles  where  sugar  enters  in  the  composition,  whether 
these  articles  are  imported  under  the  heading  of  "  prepared  cocoa  oir 
chocolate,"  as  the  cost  of  producing  these  articles,  taking  into  consid- 
eration, first,  the  duty  we  have  to  pay  on  every  pound  of  sugar  we  use ; 
secondly,  on  the  tin  boxes,  wrappers,  tin-foil,  silk,  ribbons,  chromos,  and 
printing  generally,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  labor  and  the  increase  of 
percentage  on  our  plants,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  machin- 
ery and  utensils  we  require  for  manufacturing  chocolate  and  cocoa  is  of 
foreign  make,  on  which  we  pay  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  duty.  Kow,  as 
for  the  Mills  bill  it  is  positively  impossible  to  say  what  the  specification, 
*' cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,"  is  intended  to  interpret. 

The  bill  makes  no  mention  of  chocolate,  and  the  name  confectionery, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  construed  as  chocolate  (see  in«lo8ea 
clipping)  or  any  preparation  of  cocoa ;  we  therefore  should  suppose, 
from  the  wording  of  the  Mills  bill,  referring  to  cocoa,  manufactured  or 
prepared,  that  it  includes  all  manufactures  of  cocoa,  of  which,  certainly, 
chocolate  is  one  of  the  articles,  and  consequently  it  should  be  free. 
Upon  examination  of  the  articles  forwarded  you,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand that  free  chocolate  is  equivalent  to  making  the  American  manufact- 
urer pay  (on  the  basis  of  2.80  per  pound,  the  Mills  reduction)  2  cents  on 
every  pound  of  goods  he  manufactures,  whereas  the  foreign  article  made 
with  sugar,  packed  in  any  shape,  with  cheap  European  labor,  has  the 
I)rivilege  of  being  sold  on  our  market  without  any  duty  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  why  cocoa  manufactured  or  prepared,  if  not  mixed  with 
sugar,  should  be  on  the  free  list  we  can  not  understand,  aa  there  is  con- 
siderable labor  attached  to  its  manufacture  (see  samples  Nos.  5  and  15) 
as  well  as  cost  of  packing,  tin  boxes,  labeling,  etc.,  which  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  representing  only  1  cent  on  each  tin 
weighing  one-half  pound,  is  no  protection,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
should  be  increased. 

Before  the  ])reseut  tariff  was  revised  cocoa,  manufactured,  paid  a  duty 
of  2  cents  a  pound  and  chocolate  5  cents  a  pound.  During  the  time 
this  tariff  was  in  force  Epps  imported  his  preparation  (see  sample  No. 
10)  in  large  quantities,  and  although  it  was  labeled  "prepared  cocoa," 
the  Government  found  tbe  article  was  compo.sed  largely  of  sugar,  and 
fixed  the  duty  on  Epps'ti  cocoa  at  5  cents  a  pound  instead  of  2  eents,  and 
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when  the  United  States  court  of  the  southern  district  of  Kew  York  had 
to  decide  which  of  the  preparations  were  correct  the  court  foutid  for 
iEpps,  as  the  article  was  labeled  *'  prepared  cocoa,"  sold  to  the  trade 
as  cocoa,  and  bonght  by  the  public  as  cocoa,  therefore  constituting  the 
article  commercially  as  cocoa;  from  thence  on  Epps  only  paid  2  cents 
a  pound  on  his  cocoa.  Recently  the  Government  was  beaten  in  a  like 
manner  by  the  importers  of  fancy  chocolates  (see  Nos.  13  and  14) ;  the 
result  you  will  see  reported,  by  the  Confectioners'  Journal,  of  which  we 
inclose  a  clipping.  From  the  above  facts  you  can  judge  how  systemat- 
ically the  foreign  manufacturers  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  have  worked 
their  goods  on  our^  market,  and  the  circuit  court's  decisions  are  con- 
clusive on  the  Mills  bill,  i.  e.^  that  chocolates  are  not  confectionery. 

After  reviewing  all  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  chocolate  and  co- 
ci>a8,  we  conclude  by  saying  that  although  raw  cocoa  is  on  the  free  list  and 
sugar  will  be  reduced,  still  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  de- 
mand protection,  and  if  you  will  examine  the  samples  forwarded  you. 
we  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us,  that  a  specific  duty  per  pound 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  intended;  also  that  the  classifications 
which  have  ruled  up  to  the  present  time  are  not  correct.  We  therefore 
would  suggest  to  your  honorable  body  for  consideration  the  following 
schedule : 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufaotured,  withoat  admixture  of  sngar  or  other  vegetable 
ingrediente,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manafactored,  with  sngar  or  other  vegetable  ingredients,  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cocoa  bntter  (or  oil),  as  at  present  (scheduled),  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  the  above  classifications,  and 
will  do  all  we  can  to  facilitate  you  in  any  way  to  arrive  at  a  proper  de- 
cision, should  ours  not  meet  with  your  approval. 


THE  DUTY  ON  CHOCOLATE. 

Beceotly, .under  instractions  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  the 
collectors  of  the  Yarions  ports  have  begun  ohargii/g  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  all  classes  of  chocolates,  instead  of  the  rate  of  *2  cents  per  pound  fixed  by  the 
tariff  act,  the  position  being  taken  that  all  ainall  chocolates  are  confectionery,  and  du- 
HableM  siteh.  Thia  was  considered  a  hardship  by  importers  and  dealers  in  imported 
chocolate,  and  there  was  considerable  adverse'  couimeut.  That  part  of  the  trade 
which  is  interested  in  foreign  chocolates  is  largely  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bensdorp  &. 
Co.,  chocolate  manufacturers,  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  their  agent  in  this  country, 
Panl  Satorias,  for  enei^etio  action  that  has  brought  about  a  reversal  of  the  decision. 

The  ordinary  custom  in  cases  where  excessive  duties  are  charged  is  for  payment  to 
be  made,  then  comes  protest,  appeal,  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaHiiry,  suit 
in  the  United  States  conrt,  appeal  by  one  or  the  other  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington, and  then,  if  snccessfnl,  comes  the  slow  process  of  refunding.  But  evcu  then 
the  fond  is  less  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  recovered,  which  the  revenue  lawyers 
charge.  As  it  nsnally  requires  about  four  years,  counting  from  the  time  of  payment 
of  the  excessive  duty,  to  obtain  a  decIsion,'^and  as  in  the  meantime  the  duties  have 
to  be  paid  at  the  larger  rate  in  each  instance,  and  admitting  that  $1,000,000  worth  of 
small  chocolates  would  be  imported  into  the  country  in  four  years,  the  saving  to  the 
trade  in  fees  and  expenses  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one- fourth  this  amount,  or 
«^,0D0. 

It  is  an  almost  unexampled  thing  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  change  its  rul- 
ing; but  this  Messrs.  Bensdorp  Sl  Co.  have  obtained,  through  the  eiforts  of  their 
counsel,  Charles  S.  Davison,  of  this  city,  in  jnst  one  month,  from  October  1,  188G,  to 
November  1. 

Under  the  later  rulings  small  chocolates  imported  will  be  charged  bnt  2  cents  per 
pound  instead  of  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  SAMPLES, 


[Porwarded  to  Seoftte  committee  September  4,1 888,  "by  Bankel  Broe..  manufaotaren  of  ofaooolates  and 
cocoas,  of  445  and  447  west  Thirtieth  street,  New  fork. J 

No.  1.  CoGoa  beans,  the  principal  raw  material  from  which  all  <;bocolate  and  cocoa 
preparations  are  mannfactiired.    At  present  on  the  free  list. 

No.  2.  Highest  test  of  sugar,  the  raw  material  which  enters  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  chocolates  and  sometimes  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cocoa  preparations  as  in  the 
case  of  Epp's  cocoa,  see  sample  No.  10,  which  although  branded  prepared  cocoa  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  chocolate,  being  a  mixture  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  arrowroot ;  and 
sugar  enters  to  the  greatest  extent  in  this  preparation ;  present  duty  on  the  sugar  3.20 
per  pound. 

No.  3.  Pure  cocoa  manufactured  without  the  addition  of  any  other  material  than 
the  raw  cocoa  beans.    See  sample  No.  1. 

No.  4.  Pure  cocoa  butter  extracted  from  the  cocoa  bean  chemically  and  by  ma- 
chinery after  reaching  the  condition  of  the  cocoa,  manufactured  as  per  sample  No.  3 ; 
at  present  pays  25  per  cent,  duly  ad  valorem. 

No.  5.  Pure  cocoa  pulverissed,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  other  ingredients ; 
after  passing  through  the  process  of  sample  No.  3,  this  article  is  packed  in  tin  boxes 
and  labeled  as  per  sample. 

No.  6.  Chocolate  sold  as  sweet  chocolate,  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  wrapped 
in  tin  foil  and  labeled  ;  fine  article  requires  fine  grinding,  thereby  reducing  the  pro- 
dnction  and  increasing  the  cost  of  production  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor;  contains 
65  per  cent,  sugar. 

No.  7.  Chocolate  sold  as  sweet  chocolate,  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar,  wrapped 
and  packed  same  as  sample  No.  6 ;  cheaper  article,  contains  more  sugar  than  No.  6,  .but 
is  not  ground  so  fine ;  contains  75  per  cent,  sugar. 

No.  8.  Chocolate  wafers  sold  as  confectionery  (but  is  not),  being  the  same  as  No.  6 
but  mannfactnred  in  a  different  shape;  this  article,  although  made  of  the  same  cocoa 
and  sugar  as  No.  6,  costs  more  than  that  article,  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  labor 
to  produce  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  article  No.  6. 

No.  9.  Chocolate  nonpareil  dropSi  same  as  No.  8,  only  with  the  addition  of  small 
sugar  pellets  strewn  on  the  drop. 

[Samples  of  chocolates  and  cocoa  preparation  of  Earopean  mannfactare  represei^iiiff  a  few  of  the 
goods  imported  in  the  United  States  fh>m  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Hotland.} 

No.  10.  Epps  oocoa,  manufactured  of  cocoa  and  sugar  and  arrowroot ;  imported  as 
manufactured  cocoa,  but  virtually  chocolate ;  packed  in  tin  boxes  and  labeled.  Man^ 
ufactured  in  Englaua  and  pays  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty  or  1  cent  on  a  tin  of 
one-half  pound  (no  protection). 

No.  11.  Same  as  No.  10,  put  in  tin  foil  only,  with  wrapper  ornamented  with  chromos, 
pictures,  and  fancy  boxes;  manufactured  in  Holland;  pays  at  present  2  cents  a  pound 
duty  (no  protection). 

No.  12.  Chocolate  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  packed  in  tin  foil  and  labeled; 
contains  about  75  per  cent,  sugar;  manufactured  in  Germany  ;  pays  at  present  2  cents 
a  pound  duty  (no  protection). 

No.  13.  Chocolate  wafers,  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  sugar,  contains  about  75  per 
cent,  of  sugar;  manufactured  in  France ;  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty  (no  protec- 
tion). 

No.  14.  Fancy  wrapped  chocolates.  These  articles  have  little  chocolate  and  are 
principally  costly  on  account  of  the  labor  and  wrapping  material;  manufactured' in 
France;  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty ;  no  protection. 

No.  15.  Cadbury's  cocoa,  manufactured  of  pure  cocoa  without  sugar  or  other  ingre- 
dients, put  np  in  half-pound  tins ;  pays  at  present  2  cents  a  pound  duty,  which  is  not 
sufficient  protection ;  manafactnred  in  England. 
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LEAD  AND  ZINC. 
fiRTAXElIENT  OF  W.  ft.  STOKE,  OF  OAXEITA,  XAHS. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  by  the  House  aud  its  reference 
to  the  Senate  it  was  my  impression  that  that  would  be  the  last  of  it^ 
bat  I  see  from  the  reports  that  the  Senate  is  preparing  a  bill  to  be  re- 
ported to  and  probably  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  make  any  reduction  of  rates,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  House 
will  pass  it  verj  promptly,  to  go  before  the  country  on  the  plea  that 
they  tried  to  do  better,  but  failing  in  that,  accepted  this  as  the  best 
they  could  do.  In  that  case,  of  course  we  should  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reports  in  lead  and  zinc.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
lead  would  cripple  mining  not  only  for  lead,  but  for  gold  and  silver, 
as  lead  must  be  used  in  smelting  those  ores. 

It. seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  are  many  and  strong  why  there 
should  be  no  reduction.  The  market  price  of  lead  in  this  country  holds 
right  up  to  the  price  of  foreign  lead,  which  is  now  about  ♦4.75  to  $4.80 
in  New  York,  and  this  is  as  low  as  miners  can  produce  and  mines  be 
operated  in  this  country,  or  in  Colorado,  or  in  the  Territories  success- 
fully. In  zinc  or  spelter,  however,  a  reduction  could  be  made  in  rolled 
sheet  zinc  without  injury  to  anybody,  except  possibly  the  firm  of  Math- 
ieson  &  Co.,  of  La  Salle,  111.  These  parties,  as  you  probably  know,  do 
nearly  all  of  the  rolling  of  sheet  zinc  in  this  country.  Several  other 
mills  have  been  started  in  the. past  few  jears,  but  that  concern  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  sheet  zinc  so  as  to  crush  them  out  or  eventually  buy 
them  out.  There  is  now  a  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  favor  of 
sheet  zinc,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  required,  and  that  the  Senate  can 
safiely  make  a  reduction  of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  sheet 
zinc  without  injuring  the  mining  interest.  The  du^  on  spelter  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound  can  not  be  reduced  without  serious  injury  to  the  busi- 
ness, as  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  Several  years  ago  the  miners 
and  smelters  in  this  district,  including  Jasper  and  Kewton  Counties, 
Mo.,  where  most  of  the  zinc  of  the  United  States  is  produced,  organized 
**The  Southwest  Lead  and  Zinc  Association,"  which  includes  all  of  the 
owners  and  operators  in  this  section,  and  it  is  at  the  request  of  that 
association  that  I  make  this  statement,  as  well  as  in  my  own  interest. 

If  4t  is  desirable,  I  can  have  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  business 
in  this  country  made  and  signed  officially  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary. Am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  operators,  as  well  as  miners 
in  this  section,  have  great  confidence  in  your  disposition  and  ability  to 
protect  their  interests  when  made  aware  of  the  facts  as  they  appear  to 
ns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  duty  on  sheet  zinc  is  not  reduced  the 
duty  on  spelter  should  be  increased.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  business 
view  of  the  tarifiT  indicates  clearly  that  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  income 
of  imports  we  must  raise  the  duties  so  as  to  forbid  importations.  If  at 
the  present  rate  of  duties  foreign  countries  can  import  so  as  to  make 
our  incomcf  from  them  more  than  we  can  take  care  of  and  create  a  dan- 
gerous surplus  in  the  Treasury,  in  my  opinion  importations  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  reduction  m  rate,  and  that  there  are  really  but 
two  ways  to  reduce  the  income.  One  is  to  take  off'  duty  entirely  and  let 
importations  come  in  free,  aud  the  other  to  raise  the  rates  so  as  to  de- 
crease importations.  This  point  we  are  making  comparatively  clear 
here,  and  I  find  it  now^  and  have  found  it  before,  one  that  took  well 
with  thinking  men.  "^  """  "^  ^  ^^^.^ 
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GLASS,  STAINED. 

STATEMENT  OP  GLASS  STAINEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  glass  stainers  of  the  United  States  respectfully  ask  your  con- 
sideration of  their  grievances,  which  are  caused  by  unjust  discrimina- 
tions by  our  Government  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  j:>f 
stained-glass  windpws. 

We  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  mauufacture];37  for  the  reason 
that  while  the  wages  of  the  workmen  here  are  $18  per  week,  the  same 
class  of  workmen  in  Europe  are  paid  from  $7  to  $8  i>er  week  ;  and  fur- 
ther, we  pay  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  (colored  glass)  of  30  to  50  jjer 
cent.,  while  the  imported  manufactured  windows  are  entered  free  of 
duty.  (See  Treasury  Decisions,  Ko.  3142.)  Thus  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  in  this  city  alone, 
secure  all  of  the  large  contracts,  which  amount  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually^  and  so  depriving  our  designers,  glass 
painters,  and  lead  workers  of  employment  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them.  We  deem  it  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  protect  our  indus- 
try against  the  cheap  foreign  labor. 

FREE  LIST. 

Works  of  art,  paintings,  statuary,  fountains,  and  other  works  of  art, 
the  productions  of  American  artists.  But  the  fact  of  such  production 
must  be  verified  by  the  certificate  of  a  ftonsul  or  minister  of  the  United 
States,  indorsed  upon  the  written  declaration  of  the  artists.  Paint- 
ings, statuary,  fountains,  aod  other  works  of  art,  imported  expressly  for 
presentation  to  national  institutions  or  to  any  St-ate,  or  municipal  corpo- 
ration or  rebgious  society. 

Under  a  deci^on,  3142,  of  the  Attorney-General,  stained-glass  win- 
dows are  considered  works  of  art,  and  are  placed  in  the  free  list.  It  is 
not  required  that  the  picture  or  figures  in  the  window  shall  attain  to 
any  degree  of  merit,  but  any  sort,  of  a  picture  or  representation  of  the 
human  figure,  and  classed  as  church  pictures,  are  free  of  duty.  The 
money  to  pay  for  the  windows  so  admitted  free,  is  raised  among  the 
people  ot  the  different  churches;  inquiry  is  then  made  as  to  where  the 
windows  can  be  made  tl^e  cheapest.  The  result  is,  that  the  foreign 
manufacturers  secure  the  work,  they  being  the  lowest  bidders.  We 
lail  to  see  how  a  work  of  art  can  be  secured  by  such  a  method,  as  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  commercial  transaction. 

We  believe  that  church  windows,  with  picture  or  figure  representa- 
tions on  them,  can  not  rank  as  works  of  art,  but  should  be  classed  as 
decorative  or  industrial  art. 

To  protect  and  encourage  the  art  of  glass  painting  in  this  country, 
and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  people,  we  ask  that  a  duty  of  <>0 
per  cent,  be  placed  on  all  foreign  manufactured  stained-glass  windows 
entering  this  country.  *  ^ 

Any  aid  from  you  to  secure  our  protection  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now 
in  the  Senate  committee  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  glass 
stainers  of  the  United  States. 

P.  F.  McMahon,  President^ 
John  Morgan,  Secretary, 
Glass  Staines's*  Association^  53  Bleecker  street^  New  York. 

-:  KW  YoUK,  September  4, 1888.  ,,y,„,,  .^  JoOglc 
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CORK. 

8TATEMEHT  OP  COKK  CUTTEKS'  UlTIOH  HO.  2,  0^  BEOOXLTH,  H.  T., 

SEPTEMBER  5,  1888. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Cork  Cutters'  Uniou  No.  2,  of  Brooklyn,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  i)etition  the  United  States  Senate,  through 
you,  to  solicit  your  aid  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  cork  indus- 
try. The  cork  industry  has  been  blighted  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
enormous  importation  of  foreign  protluction  that  it  is  utterly  im^iossi- 
ble  for  manufacturers  to  pay  anything  but  a  hand-to-mouth  compensa- 
tion for  our  skilled  labor.  Now,  we  attribute  this  distressing  state  of 
affairs  to  the  present  tariff,  which  we,  as  well  as  the  various  manufact- 
urers, believe  to  be  far  too  low.  We  presume  you  are  aware  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  corks  is  but  25  per  cent.  This 
low  rate  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  more  or  less  than  free 
trade,  when  we  consider  how  cheaply  corks  can  be  manufactured  by 
our  foreign  competitors  and  the  fact  that  they  are  introducing  Ameri- 
can improved  machinery  into  their  establishments. 

Heretofore,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  workingmen  of  Spain,  all 
attempts  to  bring  machinery  into  requisition  have  proved  unsuccessful, 
but,  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  the  workingmen 
hiive  been  forced  to  submit.  Now,  previously  an  experienced  cork- 
cutter  could  produce  but  25  gross  per  day,  but  now,  with  the  assistance 
of  this  improved  system,  they*  will  be  enablid  to  produce  at  least 
seven  times  that  amount,  or  175  gross  per  day.  With  this  point, 
coupled  with  the  present  low  tariff  in  their  favor,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  encounter  little  diflSculty  in  overcrowding  our  markets 
and  causing  a  complete  stagnation  in  domestic  manufacture.  If  the 
United  States  legislators  permit  this  state  of  affairs  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  cork  manufacturers  of  this  country  will  virtually  be 
forced  to  the  wall,  thereby  depriving  about  6,000  individuals  that  are 
employed  throughout  the  country  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  throwing  them  on  a  now  overcrowded  labor 
market.  Now,  this  could  all  be  averted  if  your  honorable  body  would 
use  its  exertions  toward  creating  a  higher  tariif  on  all  imported  man- 
ufactured corks.  It  IS  oilr  earnest  belief  that  if  the  tariff  was  in- 
creased to  50  per  cent.,  which  we  think  is  but  reasonable,  it  would  place 
our  industry  on  a  level  with  other  industries  whose  prosperous  condition 
is  due  mainly  to  a  high  protective  tariff. 


ENVELOPES. 

STATEMEITT  OP  RATHOB  &  HAETIH,  OP  KEW  70BK 

August  8, 1888. 

The  duty  on  envelopes  was  at  one  time  45  per  cent.,  then  reduced  to 

35  per  cent.,  and  now  in  Mills's  bill  made  20  per  cent.    These  reductions 

have  all  tended  to  increase  the  importation  of  envelopes,  and  at  20  or 

26  per  cent,  duty  the  Belgium,  Scotch,  and  English  envelope  manufact- 
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nrers  coald  swamp  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  drive  out  of 
business  the  American  manufacturers. 

The  class  of  h\bor  employed  in  the  CTnited  Htates  is  largely  female; 
say  85  per  cent,  of  all  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  are 
girls  and  women.  The  very  low  rates  of  wages  paid  this  class  of  help 
in  Scotland,  which  is  about  one-quarter  the  sum  here,  there  girls  on 
machines  used  in  making:  envelopes  receive  from  2  shillings  and  6  pence, 
or  say  62  cents,  to  3  shillings  and  0  pence,  or  87  cents,  per  week.  A  few 
of  the  more  skilled  average  5  shillings  or  $1.25  i)er  week,  while  the  cor- 
responding wages  for  similar  work  in  United  States  av'erages  from  $5 
to  $9  i)ei-  week. 

Then,  again,  the  ])aper  made  into  envelopes  used  in  Scotland  and  Bel- 
gium costs  much  less  than  in  United  States. 

The  boxes,  gum,  and  various  articles  used  in  manufacture  of  envelopes 
all  cost  on  an  average  40  to  50  per  cent,  less  there  than  here. 

The  prices  of  envelopes  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  protection  in 
the  past,  the  improvements  of  the  machinery  to  manufacture,  and  com- 
petition in  trade,  are  now  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  in  1801, 
while  all  the  expenses  for  wages  and  labor  have  increased. 

Lines  of  goods  sold  in  1800  and  1861  at  $2.25  per  thousand,  we  now 
sell  a  better  made  article  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  thousand.  This  has  been 
helped  largely  by  the  reduction  in  prices  of  papers  used  largely  in  the 
raanuiacture  of  envelo];)es,  of  from  16  cents  per  pound  to  9  cents,  {ind 
the  iinpTOvement  in  the  manufacture  only  makes  above  possible. 

This  or  any  reduction  in  duty  on  envelopes  is  not  needed  or  called  for, 
as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  buy  a  better  and  finer  line  of 
envelopes  for  less  money  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  And  the 
destruction  of  the  envelope  manufacture  would  be  a  great  blow  and  be  of 
great  injury  to  the  paper-making  interest  of  the  United  States,  which 
employs  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  large  plants,  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  and  a  large  number  ot  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  envelope 
paper.  Sixty  to  one  hundred  tons^of  paper  daily  are  now  used  in  en- 
velope making. 

The  envelope  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  now  have  a  very 
strong  and  unjust  com  petition  in  the  United  States  Government.  First, 
through  the  Post-OflSce  Department,  who  make  and  sell  and  carry 
through  the  mails  to  the  post  offices  of  the  United  States  free  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  envelopes,  and  they  are  sold  by  the  postmasters  to  the 
l)eopleatcost  to  the  United  States  of  manufactire,  and  at  lower  prices 
than  the  retail  dealers  can  afford  to  sell  at  and  pay  store  rent,  expenses, 
freights,  etc.  * 

The  prices  for  stamped  envelopes  have  been  reduced  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  has  forced  the  envelope  manufacturers  down  and  clown  to  try 
and  compete  with  the  Government. 

The  increase  in  consum[)tion  of  stamped  envelopes  has  been  very 
great,  over  52,0(K),000  last  year,  or  over  1,000,000  per  week,  and  this  un- 
just competition  goes  on,  fostered  and  protected  by  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. So  with  this  great  competition  of  and  by  the  United  States 
Government  the  manutacturers  should  not  have  another  and  worse  one 
thrown  on  them  by  redu  tion  of  the  duty. 

This  industry  has  grown  and  increased  with  the  demand  for  goods, 
and  is  now  seeking,  and  with  fair  success,  an  export  market  in  Mexico, 
West  India,  and  South  America. 

This  effort  should  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  discouraged  by  lowering  duties  and  destroying  us. 

This  industry  now  employs  directly  and  indirectly  from  5,000  to  7,000 
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employes,  besides  large  numbers  employed  on  bailding  machinery  ased 
iu  making  envelopes,  making  paper  boxes,  and  varioas  brandies  of 
trade  connected  with  the  manufactttre  of  envelopes,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  number  are  females,  who  need  all  the  protection  in  way 
of  fair  wages  that  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  not  have  their  wages  re- 
duced by  competition  of  poorly-paid  and  poorly-fed  pauper  labor  of 
Belgium  and  Scotland. 

The  Mills  bill  places  envelopes  at  20  per  cent,  and  the  paper  they  are 
made  from  at  25  per  cent.  Why  is  this?  Should  not  a  manufacturer 
be  protected  as  much  on  his  manufactured  goods  as  on  a  so-called  ^'  raw 
marerial "  of  paper  f 

We  have  only  named  a  few  of  the  facts  why  this  duty  should  not  be 
reduced,  and  why  this  important  industry  should  be  still  protected  and 
fostered  by  a  fair  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  as  stated  above : 

1.  Jjabor  costs  on  paper-making  (our  raw  material)  in  Europe  are 
one- half  to  one-quarter  of  amount  for  making  same  paid  in  tbe  United 
States. 

2.  Labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  in  Europe  is 
only  paid  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  amount  paid  in  United  States  for 
same  work. 

3.  The  Canadian  duty  is  now  on  envelopes  35  per  cent.,  and  why 
should  not  United  States  manufacturers  have  same  protection  f 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  coming  into  the  United  States 
underselling  the  American  manufacturers  at  25  per  cent. 


ZYLONITE. 
STATEMENT  OF  EHU  XIFPEE,  OF  ZYLOHTTE,  MASS.,  AUGUST  24, 1888. 

A  communication  of  Mr.  Switzler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  inquiring 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  sheets  of  zylouite  in  foreign  countries,  was 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  I  surmise  that  such  information  is  sought  for 
by  the  Senate  committee  on  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

Believing  that  you  desire  to  be  posted  on  the  subject,  would  say  that 
this  material  is  manufactured  under  several  names,  such  as  zylonite 
celluloid,  corakline,  cellonite,  etc.,  which  have  all  as  their  common  base 
**  pryoxyline,^  whose  chemical  designation  is  di-nitro  cellulose  (tri-nitro 
cellulose  being  gun-cotton). 

It  is  made  by  immersing  fine  tissue  paper  in  a  bath  of  five  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  two  parts  of  nitric  aci<l,  which  converts  the  paper 
from  cellulose  into  a  nitro  cellulose. 

The  chemically-treated  paper  now  possesses  the  property  of  combin- 
ing with  camphor  by  the  aid  of  alcohol,  using  to  one  hundred  parts  of 
pyroxyline  about  fifty  parts  of  camphor  and  fifty  parts  of  alcohol. 
These  three  ingredients  by  kneading  between  warm  rollers,  form  a  homo- 
geneous, plastic  mass,  capable  of  being  molded,  made  into  sheets,  drawn 
into  tabes,  rods,  etc.,  most  of  the  alcohol  being  dissipated  during  the 
process.  The  manufacture  of  this  product  commenced  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  England,  and  there  are  now  two  factories  in  Great 
Britain,  onein  France,  and  a  fourth  in  Germany,  who  produce  it  in  sheets 
and  forms  of  all  kinds.    These  foreign  makers  have  the  advantage  over 
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ns  on  account  of  alcohol  free  from  tax,  which  to  us  is  very  oneroas,  be- 
caase  this  ingredient  enters  sq  largely  into  its  composition  and  vanishes 
in  the  process. 

The  American  manufacturers  are :  The  American  Zylonite  Company, 
Zylonite,  Mass.;  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Kewark,  N. 
J. ;  and  the  Arlington  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Omitting  all  reference  to  labor  in  manufacturing  the  crude  material, 
I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  labor  employed  in  making  the  numer- 
ous articles  therefrom  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  material  itself,  i.  e.y 
such  articles  as  combs,  also  articles  molded,  turned  in  the  lathe,  or 
carved,  may  be  regarded  as  half  labor  and  half  material.  On  this  ac- 
count the  duty  on  this  compound  should  not  only  cover  the  raw  material 
uii  worked,  but  more  particularly  when  worked,  and  in  the  last  schedule 
of  duties  this  fact  was  considered,  but  from  excess  of  verbiage  the  legis- 
lative intent  has  been  thwarted.    E,  g,^  the  schedijle  runs — 

Xylonite,  pieces  of,  cat  in  the  form  of  and  partiaUy  manofactared,  solely  for  knife 
handfesj  (50  cents  per  pound  and  25  cents  ad  valorem. 

If  the  four  words  in  italics  were  omitted  the  legislative  intent  would 
be  carried  out.  I  happen  to  be  cognizant  that  these  four  words  were 
inserted  in  error,  having  been  present  at  several  sittings  of  the  tariff 
committee  of  1883  when  this,  amongst  other  items,  was  settled. 

In  the  earlier  tariffs  these  four  words  quoted  were  used,  because  the 
only  form  of  zylonite  partially  manutactured  that  had  up  to  that  time 
bi^eu  imported  consisted  of  knife-handles,  whereas  now  the  importations 
are  very  Dumerous,  being  declared,  however,  under  the  heads  of  combs, 
hair-pins,  jewel  boxes,  fancy  cases,  brushes,  etc.,  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  being  omitted  by  the  importer  and  passed  over  by 
the  appraiser. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  I  suggest  the  following 
wording  of  the  schedule: 

Zylonite  or  xylonite  or  celluloid  and  aU  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  50  cents  per 
pouDd ;  same  rolled  or  in  sheets,  60  cents  per  pound ;  same  manufactured  into  ar- 
ticles wholly  or  in  part,  60  cents  per  pound  and  25  cents  ad  valorem. 


FLOOR  OIL-CLOTHS. 

STATEMENT  OF  D.  POWERS  &  SONS,  OF  LANSDrOBUEOH,  ATJOTJST 

18,  1888. 

On  my  return  to  l^ew  York  I  had  access  to  the  necessary  statistics 
and  price  lists  of  the  Scotch  manufacturers  of  floor  oil-cloths,  and  yes- 
terday made  up  the  inclosed  statements  of  cost  of  goods  imported  under 
favorable  conditions  for  the  buyer.  No.  1  is  based  upon  an  actual 
importation  of  goods  by  one  house  in  New  York,  omitting  agent's  com- 
mission of  6  per  cent.,  which  would  not  be  allowed  the  buyer.  The 
other  statemenst  are  hypothetical,  but  show  the  correct  results. 

The  grades  of  goods  and  several  prices  are  such  as  the  Scotch  manu- 
facturers offer  to  their  American  customers  who  buy  large  quantities. 
Buyers  of  less  than  1,000  yards  would  generally  be  obliged  to  pay  5  per 
cent.  more. 

The  results  of  the  statements  show  that  in  three  out  of  the  four  cases 
the  proposed  rate  of  duty  would  afford  less  protection  than  40  per 
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ceol.  as  the  present  rajte  gives.  The  changes  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill 
on  the  articles  consamed  woald  be  of  little  beoeiit  to  us.  On  one  im- 
)x>rtant  article  of  our  consamption,  i.  «.,  linseedoil,  the  production  has 
been  developed  in  this  country  to  such  a  degree  that  the  imported  oil  has 
practically  gone  out  of  consumption.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  growth  of  flaxseed  and  the  manufacture  of  linseed-oil  in  this 
country  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861  affords  a  most 
striking  example  of  the  effect  of  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  development 
of  an  industry  in  this  country. 

If  you  desire  to  have  the  story  told  in  detail  I  shall  be  glad  to  write 
it  out  for  you. 

My  impression  is  that  the  result  of  admitting  flaxseed  free  of  duty 
would  in  a  few  years  discourage  the  growth  of  flaxseed  in  this  country 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  cost  of  linseed-oil  here  would  be  perma- 
nently raised. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  a  difficult  one.  There  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent  business  men  as  to  the  need  of 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  to  suit  the  changed  condition  of  the 
business  of  the  country  by  lapse  of  years.  There  is  equal  unanimity 
that  the  changes  should  not  be  radical. 

A.^Compuiat%on  ofoo9t  of  fine  oil-elothsy  at  2«.  7d,  sterling  per  square  yardf  on  invoice  of 

2,000  square  yards. 

£      M.    d. 

2,000  square  yards,  at  2«.  7d 258    5    5 

Packing  10  rolla,-at  12».  6<f 6    5    0 

#  

264  10    5 
Trade  disoonnty  at  17^  per  cent ...;...    46    5  10 

218    4    7 
Add  consul  and  notary  fees 15    0 

218  19    7 

United  States  carrency  Yalne,  at  $4.86  per  poond  sterling,  on'  £219 $1, 064. 34 

Duty  at  40  per  cent 425.73 

Freight 24.00 

Insarance 5.00 

Cartage  to  warehouse 15.00 

Custom-house  broker ^ 5.00 

1,539.07 
Cost  per  square  yard  in  warehouse,  paying  40  per  cent,  duty,  76.95  cents. 

B.^Siatement  sh^ng  difference  in  cost  of  2,000  yards  oil-cloth,  ioUh  duty  at  10  cents  per 
square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    See  A. 

Dutiable  value  in  United  States  currency $1,064.34 

Dntv  10  cents  on  2,000  yards 200.00 

Duty  15  per  cent#  ad  valorem 159.65 

Add  charges  as  in  No.  1 49.00 

1,472.99 
Cost  per  square  yard,  73. 65  centa     Rate  converted  to  ad  valorem,  33.79  per  cent. 

C.—OnifputaUon  of  cost  of  floor  oiUcloih  at  2s.  sterling  per  square  yard  on  invoice  of  2,000 

square  yards. 

£.    s.  d. 

2,000  square  yards,  at  2« 200    0    0 

20  packagesy  at  12».  6d.  each 6    5    0 

206    5    0 
.Lets  tiade  discount,  17i  per  cent 30  18    9 

^    ,    ^  ^  ,    175    6    3 
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Value  in  United  States  currenoy/at  |4.86  per  pound  sterling |851. 02 

Duty,  at  40  per  cent 340.41 

Freight - 20.00 

Insuranoe 4.00 

Cartage - 12.00 

Ciistom-hoQse  broker 5.00 

1,232.43 
Cost,  per  square  yard,  61.62i  eents. 

D.-^Siatement  allowing  difference  in  cost  of  2,000  equare  yards  floor  oil-eloth,  iritft  duty  ai  10 
cenUf  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    See  C. 

Dntiabie  value  in  United  States  currency |851.02 

10  cents  per  square  yard , 200.00 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 127.65 

Add  charges  as  in  C 41.00 

1,219.67 
Cost  in  warehouse  per  yard,  60.94  cents.    Bate  converted  to  ad  valorem,  36.ti89  per 
cent. 

"E,-— Computation  of  cost  of  floor  oH-oloihs  at  Is.  fid.  per  square  yard  on  invoice  of  2,000  square 

yards. 

£    s.  d. 

2,000  square  yards,  at  1*.  2<i 116  13  4 

Packing  charges 6    5  0 

Net  (no  trade  discount) l^  18  4 

Currency  values,  at  |4.86  to  the  jf. $526.74 

Duty,  at  40  per  cent 210.70 

Freight - 15.00 

Insuiance  4,50 

Cartage 10.00 

Custom-house  broker 5.00 

7    .94 
Cost  per  square  yard,  38.59  cents.    Duty  at  40  per  cent. 

F.— Statement  shotoing  difference  of  cost  o/ 2,000  square  yards  floor  oii-cJoth^  with  duty  of  10 
cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    See  £. 

Dutiable  value  in  United  States  currency $526.74 

10  cents  per  square  yard 200.00 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 79.01 

Add  charges 1  34.00 

,  839.75 

Cost  in  warehouse,  41.98f  cents.    Rate  converted  to  ad  valorem,  53.17  per  cent. 

Dear  Sib:  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  point  in  my  statements  to 
you  in  reference  to  imported  floor  oilcloths,  i.  c-,  that  the  invoice  price  of 
nearly  all  the  goods  imported  is  from  2«.  to  3«.  sterling,  subject  to  trade 
dinconnt  of  Hi  per  cent  To  make  the  mixed  duty  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  these  goods  would  require  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  £•  Powers. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  AlDbioh, 

Senator. 
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OHICORY. 
STATEMENT  OF  C.  M.  KEHI8T0K.  0?  8T0CKT0K,  CAI. 

With  reference  to  cultivatiou  and  manufacture  of  chicory,  all  the 
chicory  root  used  in  the  manufactory  of  the  chicory  of  commerce  in 
California  is  raised  here.  iNone  is  imported.  Chicory  has  been  grown 
and  cultivated  here  for  the  last  twenty-five  years;  until  about  twelve 
years  since  the  tax  on  imported  chicory  was  5  cents.  At  that  time 
there  were  seven  large  factories  in  California,  giving  employment  in  the 
raising  and  manufacture  to  a  great  many  people.  The  tax  was  then 
reduced  to  J  cent,  and  all  these  factories  closed.  Soon  afterward 
the  tax  was  raised  to  2  cents,  and  two  factories  resumed  operations. 
One  of  these  factories,  located  near  Stockton,  has  over  $400,000 
invested  in  this  industry,  giving  employment,  in  the  field  and 
factory,  to  hundreds  of  workmen.  With  the  tax  at  2  cents  they 
barely  com])ete  with  German  chicory ;  with  that  tax  removed,  every 
factory  must  close.  There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion 10.  Germnn  chicory  is  very  largely  adulterated  with  the  refuse 
from  beets.  After  the  sugar  has  been  extracted  this  refuse  (worthless 
in  reality)  is  roasted  and  mixed  with  the  chicory.  This  gives  the  German 
manufacturer  a  great  advantage  over  our  home  production,  which  is 
never  adulterated,  and  explains  why  the  root  is  never  imported.  With 
labor  at  25  cents  per  day  in  Germany,  and  taking  in  to  consideration  the 
fact  of  heavy  adulteration,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  Germans  prefer  to 
msinufacture  it  at  home. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  chicory,  and  with  proper  protection  we  can 
KUiiply  the  whole  United  States.  With  a  tax  of  3  cents  we  can  drive 
Germany  out  of  the  field,  and  give  our  country  pure  chicory  instead 
of  I  he  adulterateil  matt«^r  they  send  us  now.  Kemove  the  tax  entirely 
or  reduce  it,  you  give  Germany  the  monopoly,  our  factories  will  be 
ileserted,  a  great  induslry  destroyed,  and  you  will  then  have  to  pay 
more  for  adulterated  German  chicory  than  our  own  pure  home  produc- 
tion could  be  imrchased  for  if  properly  protected.  On  behalf  of  this 
great  industry  we  ask  protection,  and  trust  at  least  that  the  present 
duty  may  be  maintained,  if  not  increased. 


VEGETABLES. 
STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  GBAITE,  ATJODST  30,  1888. 

The  Mills  bill,  I  observe,  puts  beans,  peas,  and  split  peas  on  the  free 
list.  (See  p.  7,  line  142.)  The  present  duty  on  those  articles,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  all  wrong,  as  I  will  show. 
They  should  not  only  be  kept  off  the  free  list,. but  the  rate  should  be 
changed  from  ad  valorem  to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  30  cents  per  bushel, 
and  50  would  be  better.  The  present  rate  gives  opportunity  for  great 
fraud  in  valuation,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  the  past  year. 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1888,  of  beans  and  peas  (mostly  beans)  1,942.840  bushels. 
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valued  at  $2,190,067^  or  about  $1.12^  per  busbel.  (See  p.  6,  Beport  of 
Bureau  of  Statistics.)  The  average  price  paid  to  tbe  farmers  of  New 
York  (where  most  of  the  beans  are  raised  in  this  country)  during  the 
same  period  was  about  $2.25  per  bushel.  The  freight  on  foreign  beans, 
which  come  mostly  from  Glermany  and  Belgium,  was  less  to  New  York 
City  by  the  great  ocean  steam-ships  than  on  domestic  beans  by  rail  from 
the  points  where  they  were  grown  to  New  York  Oity.  So  you  see  that 
by  means  of  undervaluation  and  low  rates  of  ireight  foreign  beans  have 
the  advantage  over  domestic  beans  on  our  markets. 

The  present  duty  on  potatoes  is  15  cents  per  bushel — 10  cents  less  than 
it  formerly  was.  It  usually  takes  about  three  bushels  of  potatoes  to  buy 
one  bushel  of  beaQS.  The  percentage  of  nutriment  bears  about  the  same 
proportion.  The  Government  statistics  show  that  beans,  though  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  potatoes,  paid  in  consequence  of  uhdervaluation 
2i  cents  per  bushel  less  than  potatoes  the  past  year,  and  yet  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  potatoes  is  too  low. 

The  excessive  importation  of  potatoes  and  beans  the  past  year  have 
kept  our  markets  unsettled  or  demoralized  the  entire  season,  to  the 
great  injury  of  American  producers  a«  well  as  dealers  in  those  articles ; 
and  now  the  Democratic  party  would  make  matters  worse  by  placing 
those  articles. on  the  free  list.  A  fair  rate  of  duty  would  be  50  cents 
per  bushel  for  beans  and  not  less  than  17  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  potatoes  in  the  Mills 
bill.  The  only  reference  to  them  that  I  have  been  able  to  fiud  is  in  the 
free  list  of  said  bill,  page  6,  lines  128  and  129,  which  read : 

^     Vegetables  in  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  orbrine,  not  specially  euamerated  or 
provided  for. 

Do  the  words  *'  provided  for''  mean  to  continue  potatoes  at  the  present 
rate  of  1 5  cents  per  bushel  duty  f  Some  think  it  does,  while  others  think 
it  puts  potatoes  on  the  iree  list.  Which  is  correct  f  A  statement  made 
by  Hon.  S.  S.  Gox  that  the  Mills  bill  does  not  touch  potatoes  is  being 
widely  copied  and  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

This  potato  question  becomes  an  important  one,  especially  to  the 
farmer,  in  view  of  the  official  reports,  which  show  that  there  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  the  past  year  8,359,538  bushels.  The 
potato  dealers  of  Glasgow  regard  New  York  as  a  better  market  than 
London  any  year  for  potatoes  if  put  on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  a  dif- 
fereuce  in  freight  in  favor  of  New  York. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  fail  to  put  a  fair  and  just  duty  on  potatoes 
and  beans. 


VEGETABLES— RICE. 
STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  CBANE,  OF  WASHIHOTOK,  D.  C. 

September  6, 1888. 

Excuse  me  for  troubling  j'ou  again  on  the  question  of  duty  on  vege- 
tables. I  would  not  encroach  upon  your  time  were  it  not  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  a  belief  that  it  is  your  desire  to  obtain  all  the 
information  possible  upon  this  vexed  tariff  question. 

J  have  been  investigating  the  article  of  rice  in  comparison  with  beans 
and  peas,  as  they  stand  in  the  Mills  bill.  I  fiud  that  said  bill  provides 
for  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  cleaned  rice  and  1^  cents  per  pound 
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on  uncleaned  rice  (see  p.  22,  lines  359  to  361),  whi1/e  it  takes  off  the 
small  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  beans  and  peas  (see  p.  7,  line 
142). 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  injustice  of  this  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  farmers  of  the  Caroliuas  and  Gulf  States  against  the 
farmers  of  the  North,  and  especially  of  western  New  York,  where  most 
of  the  domestic  beans  are  raised,  let  us  estimate  the  duty  on  rice  by  the 
bushel,  at  2  cents  per  pound.  I  have  weighed  a  bushel  of  cleaned.rice 
and  find  it  weighs  64  pounds.  The  duty  on  this  rice  at  the  present  rate 
of  2i  cents  per  pound  amounts  to  $1.60  per  bushel,  and  at  2  cents  per 
pound,  as  provided  for  in  the  Mills  bill,  to  $1.28  per  bushel. 

A  bushel  of  beans,  estimated  by  the  New  York  standard,  weighs  62 
pounds,  the  duty  on  which,' if  protected  2  cents  per  pound,  as  Mr.  Mills 
would  protect  rice,  would  be  $1.24  per  bushel,  instead  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  abotit  11^  cents  per  bushel  paid  the  past  year. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Southern  farmer  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
having  his  rice  protected  by  a  duty  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
Northern  farmer  has  had  on  his  beans,  without  putting  beans  on  the 
free  list. 

T  know  of  no  reason  why  rice  should  be  protected  by  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  than  beans.  Both  articles  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
nutriment,  rice  containing  88  per  cent,  and  beans  87  per  cent.,  while 
peas,  another  article  of  Northern  produce  that  the  Mills  bill  puts  on  the 
free  list,  contains  93  per  cent.  They  bear,  as  I  have  shown,  about 
the  same  relation  in  weight,  and  would  in  value  but  for  the  enormous 
present  duty  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  rice,  which  gives  it  a  market 
value  ranging  from  4§  to  dj  cents  per  pound  for  domestic  cleared.  Beans 
are  quoted  in  New  York  at  $2.15  to  $2.20  per  bushel  of  62  pounds,  or 
about  3J  cents  per  pound.  Reduce  the  duty  on  rice  to  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  beans,  and  both  articles  would  have 
about  the  same  market  value,  as  they  should  have. 

Rice  is  very  firm  under  its  present  high  Motection  of  2J  cents  per 
pound,  or  $1.60  per  bushel,  and  a  promise  in  the  Mills  bill  of  2  cents 
per  pound  protection  in  the  future,  while  beans  are  weak,  owing  to 
heavy  importations,  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  and  being  put  on  the 
free  list  in  the  Mills  bill.  While  rice  has  continued  steady  and  firm, 
sustained  by  the  enormous  protection  it  receives,  beans  have  steadily 
declined  from  $2.90  per  bushel,  or  nearly  5  cents  per  pound  in  April, 
to  the  present  price  of  $2.20  per  bushel,  or  3^  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  I  ask  in  all  fairness  that  these  articles  be  equally  protected.  If 
the  Southern  farmer,  whose  chief  competitor  is  far-off  India,  is  to  be 
protected  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  outrageous  duty  of  2J  cents 
per  [>ound,  or  $1.60  per  bushel,  or  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $1.28  per 
bushel,  as  provided  in  the  Mills  bill,  on  his  rice,  then  why  should  not 
the  Noithern  farmer,  who  has  to  compete  with  near-by  Canada,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium,  be  equally  protected  on  his  beans  f 

I  formerly  suggested  that  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  bushel  be  put  upon 
beans  and  17  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes,  that  being  about  the  relation 
in  value  and  nutriment  each  sustains  to  the  other.  I  did  not  then  take 
into  account  the  enormous  duty  on  rice  under  existing  law,  and  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Mills  bill.  If  the  present  duty  on  rice  of  2^  cents  per 
pound  is  to  stand,  or  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  provided  for  in  the 
Mills  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  then  beans  and  peas  should  be  equally  pro- 
tected. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  rice  should  be  protected  by  a 
higher  duty  than  beans  or  peas,  r^  t 
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The  imports  of  beans  for  the  year  eTulinjr  June  30, 1888,  was  1,942,840 
bushels,  or  120,456,080  ])oiuids,  while  tbe  imports  of  rice  were  but 
87,540,451  ])ou4ids,  showiug  an  excess  of  imports  of  beans  over  rce  of 
32,909,029  pounds.  This  ^reat  difference  in  imports  of  the  two  articles 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  short  crop  of  beans  in  this  country  last  year,  but 
more  especially  to  I  be  enormous  dis])roporiion  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

By  reckoning  the  duly  on  rice  by  the  pound  and  on  beiins  by  the 
bushel  the  great  disproportion  in  duly  is  not  seen  by  the  masses.  The 
2 J  cents  per  pound  on  rice  sounds  small,  while  the  10  per  cent.  a<l  va- 
lorem per  bushel  on  beans  sounds  laige,  though  not  one  tenth  as  much. 
The  duty  on  each  article  should  be  the  same,  and  expressed  the  same, 
either  by  the  bushel  or  the  pound.  Ihe  cost  of  preparing  each  for  mar- 
ket is  about  the  same.  1  am  told  that  it  cost  half  a  cent  i)er  pound  to 
harvest  and  clean  rice.  The  cost  per  bushel  of  preparing  beans  for 
market  is  exactly  the  same,  made  u{>  as  follows: 

Pulling,  thraebing,  and  winnowiog |0. 10 

Hand  picking 10 

Screening (il 

Barrel  in  which  to  market  them lo 

Total 31 

or  just  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  land  where  beans  are  grown  in  western  New  York  is  twice  as 
valuable  as  the  rice  swamps  of  the  South,  so  that  viewed  in  any  way  we 
please  there  is  no  reason  why  beans  and  peas  should  not  be  equally 
protected  with  rice. 

J  have  been  obliged  to  carry  two  car-loads  of  beans  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  still  have  them  on  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  great  importa- 
tion of  German  and  Belgian  beans  the  past  year.  If  this  can  occur 
under  a  10  per  cent,  ad  volorem,  what  may  we  expect  with  beans  on  the 
free  list  t 


SCISSORS  AND  SHEARS. 
STATEMENT  OF  WM.  8CH0LLH0RN  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

We  beg,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  ami  other  manufacturers  of  scissors, 
shears,  and  razors,  to  present,  for  your  consideration,  iacts  showing  the 
urjrent  necessity'  for  an  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  act  so  far  as  our 
industry  is  concerned. 

S(!issors  and  shears  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. As  is  well  known  to  your  committee,  Congress  assessed  duties 
upon  the  value'of  merchandise  in  the  princi[)al  markets  of  the  country 
of  manufactuie  or  production.  But  it  is  equally  well  known  to  you 
that  the  system  obtains  of  invoicing  goods  at  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion, instead  of  the  actual  market  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  ship- 
ment. 

This  course,  consequently,  fru«trates  the  intentions  of  Congress  and 
gives  a  very  considerably  less  percentage  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufacturers  than  antici])ated. 

It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that  undervaluation  is  practiced  to 
a  considerable  extent,  thus  causing  a  further  reduction  in  dutiable 
values, 
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At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18»3  we,  in  common  with 
other  manofactarers,  believed  that  35  per  centam'  would  enable  us  to 
meet  foreign  competition.    The  results  prove  that  we  were  wrong. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  scissors  and  shears  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  the  business  in  1883  have  succumbed  and  failed.  Others  have 
beei)  forced  to  reorganize  their  business,  adding  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  thereto,  and  many  have  become  jobbers  of  other  goods. 
Those  remaining  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  only  by  the  exercise  of 
j'igid  economy  and  the  continual  replacement  of  lost  capital. 

Whilst  the  importations  of  the  foreign  article  have  increased  enor- 
mously, dirmestic  production  has  decreased  in  a  coixespouding  ratio. 

The  articles  known  as  ladies',  pocket,  and  button-hole  scissors  may  be 
.said  at  the  present  time  to  be  of  entirely  foreign  production.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country  at  anything 
approaching  the  price  at  which  they  are  imported. 

Therefore,  we  and  others  have  virtually  abandoned  them  to  the  im- 
porters. 

We  intended  to  submit  statements  and  details  as  to  the  diffi^rence  in 
cost  of  Earopean  and  American  labor,  but  understanding  that  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  full  statistics  on  the  subject,  presented  by  other 
sections  of  the  cutlery  trade  (the  pocket  and  table  knife  manufacturers), 
we  refrain  from  doing  so.  We  will  simply  remark  that  the  detail  of 
manufacture  of  scissors  and  shears  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery,  and  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor 
is  slightly  higher. 

It  will  therefore  be  acknowledged,  admitting  the  desirability  of  the 
continuance  in  the  business  of  ourselves  and  friends,  that  we  should 
receive  at  your  hands  the  consideration  we  ask. 

We  have  given  the  question  the  most  thoughtful  investigation,  with 
the  aiil  of  one  of  the  best  experts  in  the  United  States,  and  present  the 
result  in  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  hereto  annexed. 

The  result  of  the  adoption  of  our  recommendations  will  be  a  large 
reduction  of  collections  of  duties,  the  revivification  of  an  important 
industry  now  virtually  dead,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  hun- 
dreds of  mechanics,  whose  earnings  will  be  expended  in  this  country, 
thus  increasing  the  general  prosperity,  instead  of  the  amount  being 
remitted  to  Europe. 

W^e  therefore  beg  most  respectfully  to  urge  you  to  include  in  the 
tariff  bill  being  prepared  by  your  honorable  committee  the  schedule  we 
have  prepared. 

SCISSORS  AND  SHEARS  AND   RAZORS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Valuefl  at  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  dozen,  25  cents  per  dozen.  Valued  at  above 
50  ceut«  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  SI  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen.  Valued  at 
above  f  I  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  dozen.  Valued  at 
above  $3  per  dozen  and  not  exoee<ling  $6  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen.  Valued  at  above 
96  per  dozen,  (3  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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INK. 

STATEMENT  OF  C^ETEB,  DDTSMOBE  &  CO.,  OF  BOSIOV,  AVOVST  17, 

1888. 

,  We  have  carefully  compared  the  market  prices  of  American  inks  with 
those  of  foreign  inks,  making  the  latter  sabject  both  to  the  present 
customs  dnty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  to  the  specific  duties  pro- 
posed by  your  honorable  committee.  The  kinds,  sizes,  and  prices  of 
iuk  imported  are  so  various  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  strike  an 
average  which  will  be  fair  alike  to  the  consumer  aud  manufacturer  and 
easy  of  collection  by  the  Government,  but  after  reducing  to  a  common 
basis  the  selling  rates  of  those  which  are  imported  most  largely,  we  take 
one  of  them— Stephens's — as  a  fair  representative  of  the  whole,  and 
arrive  at  the  following  results : 


Ink. 

listprioe. 

IMsoonnt. 

Net 
Price. 

Market 

rate  at 

present 

duty  of  30 

lorem. 

Carter's 

market 

i»te. 

Market 
rate  at  pro- 
posed dnty 
of40o.per 
gal.  on  pints 

and  over, 
and60o.per 
gal.  on  less 
than  pints. 

Bloe-black  copying: 
Stephens's.. 24  OS.. 
C  arter 'a          26  02 . . 

24= $5. 76 
8.00 

16=  8.84 

&.00 

7=  1.68 

3.00 

24=  6.76 

aoo 

16=  8.84 

fi.00 

7=  1.68 

3.00 

16=  3.84 

6.00 

8.00 

7=   1.68 

L73 

36p.c.-*-|2.02 

13.74 
6.40 
2.60 
3.38 
1.09 
2.03 

8.74 

&.4i0 
2.60 
3.38 
1.09 
2.03 

2.50 
3.88 
2.03 
1.09 
1.18 

H.88 

$4.64 

85  n.  o.— ^1.84 

$5.<0 

Stephens's  ..14 os.. 
Carter's 14  os. . 

8.26 

8.02 

26  o.  and  10  p.  c.=$l. 62 . . 
85 p.  0.—680 

3.38 

Stephens's  ...6o».. 
Carter's 7  oa. . 

1.42 

L87 

25  c.  and  10  p.o.  =97  c. .. . 
36  p.  c.  -•^.  02. 

2.03 

Blue-hhick  combined : 
Stephens's..  24  OB.. 
Carter's  28  oz . . 

4.86 

4.64 

25  0.  and  10  p.  o.=$2. 60. . . 
35  p.  c— #1.34 

6.40 

Stephens's..  14  OS.. 
Gainer's   .     .14 OS.. 

8.26 

3.02 

25c.andl0p.o.=$L62.. 
35  p.  c. —59c -     

8.88 

Stephens's  ...6 OS.. 
Garter's 7  os. . 

i:« 

1.37 

26  e.  and  10  p.  c.  =VIo 

35  n.  c— «1.84 

2.08 

Blne-blaok  fluid : 

Stephens's..  24  OS.. 
Carter's         26  os 

8.26 

8.40 

26  0.  and  10  p.  0.  =$1. 62  . 
25  c.  and  10  p.  o.=97  0  . . 
36  p.  C.-69C 

8.88 
2.08 

Carter's     . . .  14  os . 

Stephens's...  8  OS., 
flarter's            8  os 

L42 

L47 

26  0.  and  10  p.  o.=57  c  . . 

L18 

This  table  shows  that  with  the  present  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Stephens's  undersells  Carter's  on  all  six  sizesof  blue  black  copying  fluid, 
aud  that  if  the  present  tariff  was  changed  to  a  specific  rate  of  40  and 
50  centfi  per  gallon,  according  to  size  of  bottle,  Stephens's  would  be  able 
to  undersell  Carter's  still  further.  On  quarts  blue-black  writing  fluid 
Stephens's  can  now  undersell  Carter's  4  per  cent.,  and  with  the  proposed 
specific  duty  would  sell  practically  at  the  same  rate. 

On  8-ounce  blue-black  writing  fluid  Carter's  undersells  Stephens's  8- 
ounce,  but  Stephens's  having  no  14-ounce,  sells  his  8ounce  against  Car- 
ter's 14-ounce.  Competition,  however,  comes  almost  wholly  on  the  26- 
ounce,  where  Stephens's  has  the  advantage. 

Again,  the  above  computation  is  based-  when  the  market  rjlte  of 
Stephens's  inks  plus  the  tariff  rate  of  »30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But 
since  Justice  Blatchford's  decision,  Obertenffer  vs.  Robertson,  January 
35,  1886,  duties  have  been  cgllected  only  upon  the  ink  contained  in  the 
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bottles,  which  has  made  a  still  greater  diseriraination  in  favor  of  for- 
eign manufacturers.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  American 
ink  manufacturer  has  not  a  sufficient  margin  ot*  profit,  because  under- 
sold by  his  competitor,  but  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  which  is 
mainly  a  handicraft  labor,  and  all  materials  being  cheaper  abroad  than 
here,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  retain  a  fair  share  of  the  mar- 
ket, unless  the  present  duties  upon  his  finished  product  are  maintained, 
or  present  duties  upon  materials  entering  into  same  are  correspond- 
ingly lowered. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  class  of  goods  referred  to  above,  which  are 
those  mainly  used  by  the  commercial  public,  the  cost  of  one  item  glass 
bears  to  the  total  cost^  which  includes  23  items,  the  ratio  of  1  plus  to  3, 
t.  e.j  the  cost  of  glass  alone,  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  finished  product.  So,  also,  with  pottery,  though  to  a  still  larger  ex- 
tent, as  the  cost  of  that  one  item  is  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  finished 
product,  or,  in  other  words,  equivalent  in  cost  to  the  22  other  materials, 
and  so  the  labor  which  enters  into  the  finished  product.  If,  therefore, 
the  present  high  rate  of  duty  is  maintained  upon  glass  and  pottery,  a 
reduction  of  the  existing  rates  upon  writing-inks  would  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  American  manufacturer.  It  should  be  said,  also,  that  cream 
glazed  bottles,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  can 
not  be  made  in  this  country,  so  that  on  this  one  item  of  cost,  which  is 
half  the  entire  cost,  we  have  paid  from  1883  to  1886,  55  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  against  the  30  per  cent,  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  since  the. 
Oberteuflfer  decision  55  per  cent,  against  their  free  entry. 

As  regards  the  question  of  ad  valorem  versus  specific  duties,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  would  result  in  lowering  the  present  rates. 


SILK  AND  COTTON  GOODS. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  E.  OSBOEV. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  mMiufacturers  of  certain  silk  and  cotton  goods 
whose  interests  are  represented  by  Mr.  August  Moll,  of  this  city,  to 
submit  to  you  as  follows : 

Recent  importations,  coupled  with  decisions  of  t}^  board  of  local 
appraisers,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  rulings  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  show*  that  with  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties 
on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  even  when  apparently  excessive, 
importers  are  enabled  to  sell  foreign  merchandise  much  below  the  cost 
of  production  in  domestic  mills. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  manufacturers  to  submit  estimate  and  com- 
parison. They  have  made  calculations,  the  result  being  that  they  de- 
sire me  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following : 

Schedule  I--324*  of  the  present  tarift'  act  reads :  '*  Cotton  cords,  braids, 
gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  and  all  manufact- 
ures of  cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  act,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

My  clients  recommend  that  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
mentioned,  it  should  be  made  specific  at  40  cents  per  pound.    They  in- 
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form  me  that  precise  calculations  prove  that  tliis  would  be  a  reduction 
of  tbe  ad  valorem  rate  to  the  extent  of  from  5  or  8  per  centum. 

Regarding  manufactures  of  silk,  the  present  rate  of  duty  is,  as  per 
schedule  L-583,  50  per  centum. 

The  manufacturers  desire  this  to  be  changed  to  specific  rates  of  $4 
j)er  pound  for  all  manufactures  of  white  and  colored,  and  93  per  pound 
for  all  manufactures  of  black  silks.  The  calculation  is  that  the  results 
would  show  a  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
16  per  centum. 

The  object  my  clients  have  in  view  is  the  stoppage  of  undervaluation , 
which  they  believe  is  practiced  at  the  present  time  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  known  that  many  goods  are  being  entered  and  passed  at  actu- 
ally less  than  the  value  of  raw  silk,  and  although  the  most  positive 
l)roof8  have  been  placed  into  the  possession  of  the  appraising  officers, 
at  !New  York  and  Philadelphia,  they  decline  to  advance  the  invoice 
values.  The  system  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  manufact- 
urers have  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
collusion  between  certain  customs  officers  and  importers. 

It  is  considerations  of  this  nature  that  have  convinced  my  clients  that 
they  have  no  hope  of  relief  except  in  the  imposition  of  specific  rates  of 
duty,  80  that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  suffering  at  the  hands  of  dis- 
honest importers  and  venal  or  ignorant  examiners  and  appraisers. 

I  am  aware  that  my  clients  should  have  come  to  these  conclusions 
earlier,  and  that  it  is  probably  too  late  for  any  action  to  be  taken;  nev- 
ertheless I  beg  to  submit  the  above,  trusting  something  may  yet  be 
done  in  the  line  indicated. 


THREADS. 


STATEHEST  OF  THE  HEEBICK  THBEAD  COMPANT,  OF  EOLTOKE, 
MASS.,  AUGUST  18,  1888. 

I  venture  to  trespass  upon  your  time  in  calling  your  attention  to  one 
feature  of  the  Mills  bill  which,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  with  that  feat- 
ure unchanged,  will  work  great  injury  to  the  cotton  thread  and  yarn 
industries  of  the  country.  In  the  tariff  bill  of  1868  tbe  princii)le  of 
specific  duty  was  introduced  into  the  yarn  and  thread  branch  of  the 
cotton  schediile^and  it  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
ad  valorem  feature  of  these  classes  of  cotton  was  abolished  by  the  law 
of  1883.  Kow,  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  abolish  the  specifitj  and  again 
restore  the  ad  valorem.  The  rate  of  duty  proposed  on  spool  thread 
and  skein  thread  twisted  and  ready  for  spooling,  might  be  included 
with  the  specific  form  of  duty  restored;  as  under  the  present  law, 
but,  with  the  ad  valorem  form  of  duty  adopted,  the  temptation  to  make 
false  invoices  would  be  very  great,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  market 
value  fixed  for  spool  sewing  thread,  the  price  being  confined  to  the  rep- 
utation any  single  thread  maker  may  obtain  for  his  own  particular 
brand  of  thread  in  the  market  to  which  he  proposes  to  ship  it,  and  it 
has  no  fixed  and  full  value  in  any  other  market.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  maker  of  such  a  8j>ool  cotton  as  above  described  could  invoice 
his  thread  at  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  some  other  brand  of  thread 
of  equal  quality  without  fear  of  detection,  as  there  is  no  standard  of 
value  but  the  oue  the  ship|.)er  himself  establishes  by  ^is  oath,  and  by 
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SO  doing  he  only  pays  30  per  cent,  duty  instead  of  40  per  cent,  the  law 
fixes.  The  specific  duty  does  away  with  all  this  temptation  to  under- 
value and  cheat  not  only  the  revenue,  but  what  is  worse,  cheat  the 
nonest  enterprise  and  labor  of  our  own  citizens. 


BOTTLERS'  SUPPLIES. 

8TATEHEKT  OF  B.  S.  YEOMAN,  OF  BROOKLTH,  V.  T. 

I  desire  to  explain  the  position  of  the  cork  manufacturing  industry 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  practicval  to  raise 
the  present  duty  on  imported  corks  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  manu- 
facturing of  corks  to  any  extent  only  dates  back  to  about  1862,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  making  fair  interest  on  money  in- 
vested up  to  about  a  year  ago,  except  when  they  saw  fit  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  (which  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  twelve  nionths), 
and  of  course  without  any  profit.  The  only  way  we  can  make  a  profit 
out  of  our  business  is  to  form  a  combination,  and  if  we  do  that  we  are 
met  with  another  difficulty,  and  that  is  imported  corks,  for  even  with  the 
low  and  unprofitable  prices  now  prevailing  there  has  been  Ijirge  (jnan- 
titles  of  corks  imported  this  year.  There  are  several  reasons  why  they 
can  undersell  us.  One  reason  is  that  the  cork- wood  costs  almost 
noticing  in  Spain,  particularly  the  smaller  pieces,  which  can  not  be 
readily  packed,  and  the  labor  1  understand  run/s  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
day  ;  and  now,  to  make  things  worse  here,  they  have  snceeodt^d  in  intro- 
ducing machinery  in  Spain,  which  Spanish  employes  have  tbuj^ht  a^raiiist 
for  years  ;  also  another  reason  is  the  undervaluation  of  corks  imported. 
The  importation  of  corks  has  increased  100  per  cent,  since  18S3.  There 
are  probably  about  5,000  p.eople  employed  within  the  United  States  in 
the  manufacturing  of  corks,  and,  if  we  had  proper  legislation,  weonght 
to  be  able  to  pay  our  employ^^s  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  Our  present 
rates  for  skilled  labor  (men)  is  only  from  $9  to  $12  per  week.  Our 
jK»ople  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  more,  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinir)n, 
buti^n  not  afford  to  pay  even  present  rates  much  longer.  1  do  not 
know  if  any  other  of  the  cork  manufacturers  have  written  in  regard 
to  tliis  matter,  but  having  read  an  article  in  the  New  York  Press 
in  relation  to  a  model  tarifl:*  bill,  it  struck  me  it  might  be  an 
opportune  time  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  cork  industry,  and 
suggest  a  help  toward  reducing  the  surplus  by  increasing  the  duty,  and 
thus  giving  the  employes  of  this  country  more  work  and  a  chance  for 
better  wages.  The  manufacturers  here  are  now  paying  about  20  per 
cent,  more  for  cork-wood  than  they  did  in  1872,  and  are  selling  corks 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  at  that  time,  which  is  a  proof  that  both 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  have  been  protected,  but  now  there  is 
danger  that  both  will  suffer  if  not  protected  by  a  higher  tariff. 
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CATTLE. 

STATEMEHT   OF  THOMAS    CORWIN  AVDERSOV,   OF    BIDEVIEW, 
MOHTOOMEET  COUNTY,  KT. 

August  16, 1888. 

Althoagb  a  plain  farmer,  and  making  no  pretensions  to  anything 
else,  the  very  necessities  of  our  cattle  business  must  be  my  excuse  for 
troubling  you  at  this  time.  The  cattle  business  of  the  United  States 
has  more  people  dependent  upon  its  success  and  is  the  largest  of  any 
business  in  our  country ;  but  since  the  late  restrictions  of  the  British 
privy  council  it  seems  to  fare  worse,  as  they  practically  amount  to 
prohibition  of  our  fat  cattle  in  English  markets,  as  those  of  Canada  do 
of  our  blooded  cattle  in  her  markets;  yet  under  very  light  restrictions 
the  United  States  furnishes  England  her  largest  market  for  from 
350,000  to  400,000  head  annually  of  blooded  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  without  any  restrictions  whatever  we  furnish  Canada  almost  her 
exclusive  market  for  all  the  blooded  cattle  and  horses  she  can  produce. 

I  hope  that  you  will  snggest  such  legislation  as  would  either  reserve 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  our  own  cattle-men,  or 
if  England  continues  to  use  our  markets  for  her  blooded  cattle,  that 
she  so  far  rescind  her  regulations  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  English 
markets  by  the  fat  cattle  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  with  Can- 
ada for  our  breeding  stock. 

England's  (as  also  Canada's)  restrictive  regulations  have  grown 
more  severe  each  year,  until  they  now  practically  amount  to  prohibi- 
tion of  our  fat  cattle  in  her  markets,  and  our  exports  of  near  650,000 
head  of  beef  steers  annually  have  fallen  off  to  near  60,000  head  in 
1887,  and  probably  less  than  one-half  that  number  for  1888.  The 
fat-cattle  feeders,  as  also  cattle  breeders,  have  lost  money  steadily  since 
1884  in  consequences;  their  corn  netting  them  less  than  5  cents 
per  bushel  when  fed  to  cattle,  and  grass  less  than  50  cents  per  month. 
The  great  drought  in  the  main  export  cat£le  States  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  during  1887  has  produced  a 
local  demand  for  our  export  class  of  cattle  for  a  portion  of  this 
year,  the  commission  merchants  of  Kansas  City  the  last  of  June, 
1887,  reporting  over  100,000  head  of  corn-fed  cattle  still  unmarketed, 
while  for  the  last  of  June,  1888,  they  reported  less  than  6,000  head 
of  corn-fed  cattle  uniharketed.  Hence  easily  discover  why  a  tempo- 
rary market  for  a  portion  of  this  year;  but  for  it  we  are  indebted 
to  an  excessive  drought  in  a  large  portion  of  the  cattle  corn-feeding 
States,  and  not  to  England's  proscriptive  regulations.  We  ask  that 
our  regulations  be  so  amended,  and  made  compulsory  of  execution,  as  to 
preserve  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  tlie  cattle  of  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  England  and  Canada  so  amend  their  regula- 
tions, without  any  subtc^rfuges  of  diseases,  etc.,  as  will  permit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  our  breeding  cattle  into  Canada  upon  the  same  terms  as  - 
her  breeding  cattle  enter  ours,  and  that  England  allow  the  introduc- 
tion into  all  lier  markets  of  our  beef  cattle  from  States  that  have  no  con- 
tagious diseases.  It  would  seem  equitable  and  just  that,  if  the  United 
States  furnishes  England  her  best  market  annually  for  from  350,000 
to  400,000  head  of  her  breeding  stock,  England  should  furnish  the 
Uijite<l  States  a  market  for  her  fat  steers  without  any  proscriptive  reg- 
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tilatiooB.  While  England  has  contagious  diseases  among  her  cattle  m 
almost  every  shire,  it  ill  becomes  her  to  use  contagions  pleuro  pneu- 
monia, that  only  exists  among  our  cattle  in  five  States  on  the  seaboard^ 
as  an  excuse  for  keeping  our  cattle  west  of  the  Alleghenies  out  of  all 
her  interior  markets  and  compel  tbeir  slaughter  inside  Of  six  days  at  the 
only  two  ports  where  a  landing  is  permitted,  which  practically  amounts 
to  her  markets  being  closed  against  us. 


STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 
STATEMENT  OF  ALOVZO  LOBING,  OF  WHEEUNG,  W.  VA. 

August  27, 1888. 

The  steel  manufacturers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  at  a  meeting  held  in  this 
city,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  we  fully  recognize  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  at- 
tempting any  classification  of  steel  that  proposes  to  admit  ingots  and  bT(»oms  at  a 
lower  rau  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  billets  and  slabs,  therefore  we  beg  leave 
to  respectfully  protest  against  any  separation  of  said  ingots  and  blooms  into  a  cluss 
distinct  from  billets  and  slabs.  Our  knowledge  of  the  technical  difficulties  that 
must  attend  such  separate  classification  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  way  would  simply 
be  opened  for* arbitrary  designations  of  steel,  and  that  gi*eat  iiijnry  would  thereby. 
result  to  us  as  manufacturers  of  billets  and  slabs.  Those  who  are  urging  this  sepa- 
rate chiHsiticatiou  must  naturally  expect  to  gain  advantages  as  importers  under  it,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  see  how  a  bill  intended  to  encourage  and  protect  the  manu- 
facture of  American  steel  can  at  the  same  time  foster  the  importation  of  foreign  stet*l, 
we  respectfully  protest  against  \X%  adoption.  The  production  of  steel  is  open  to  all 
-wire-rod  men  as  well  as  to  all  others,  and  they  should  either  manufacture  for  them- 
selves or  else  use  American-made  steel. 

Resohed  fu*'ther,  That  inasmuch  as  all  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction of  slabs  and  billets  are  determined  by  the  steel-rail  mills  of  the  country,  and 
inaamuch  as  said  steel  rails,  notwithstanding  they  cost  no  more  to  make  than  slabs 
and  billets,  are  protected  in  your  proposed  bill  by  a  duty  of  (14  as  against  only$ll.*20 
for  slabs  and  billets,  and  inaimucb  aH  we  are  unnaturally  and  unjustifiably  discrimi- 
nated against  and  pi^jndiced,  greatly  to  our  detriment,  we  therefore  beg  to  protest 
against  any  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  accorded  to  us  in  your  proposed  bill,  and  also 
against  any  separate  classification  of  ingots  and  blooms. 


TYPE-METAL. 
STATEMENT  OF  BABNHART  BEOS.  &  SPINDLER,  OF  CHICAGO. 

August  1, 1888. 
The  type-founders  of  the  United  States  represent  an  industry  in 
which  there  are  invested  not  only  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  the 
work  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  business  of  each 
of  these  foundries  has  been  built  up  and  perfected  by  from  one  to 
three  generations  of  active  and  conscientious  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors.  With  two  or  chree  exceptions,  not  one  of  the  type- 
founders of  the  United  Stales  is  in  more  than  moderate  circumstances. 
The  business  has  received,  under  the  beneficent  protective  laws  of  this 
country,  benefits  which  woujd  be  entirely  removed  if  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  that  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  should  also 
pass  the  Senare  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  President ;  in  other 
words,  this  great  industry,  which  needs  all  the  protection  it  can  get, 
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would  be  put  ou  the  rapid  road  to  ruin  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mills 
bill.  The  unfiiirness  of  the  treatment  of  this  business  appears  in  the 
following  statements : 

The  bill  taxes  lead  IJ  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  31 J  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

It  taxes  copper  30  per  cent. 

It  apparently  taxes  tin  in  its  general  clause,  on  page  9,  at  40  per  cent. 

It  taxes  antimony,  through  freight  expenses  and  brokerage,  probably 
10  per  cent. 

It  taxes  new  type-metal  (a  material  that  can  not  be  used  by  Americ^m 
founders,  as  they  all  mix  their  own  metal)  16  per  cent.  This  provision 
is  purely  misleading. 

It  taxes  copper  in  general  clause,  page  l),  35  per  cent. 

These  are  bald  discriminations  against  the  American  type-founder,  to 
which  must  be  added  at  least  40  per  cent,  as  the  excess  of  our  wages 
over  those  paid  in  Europe.  How  does  the  bill  overbalance  these  crush- 
ing disabilities  !  By  allowing  a  pitiful  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  type- 
metal  that  is  not  used  for  reasons  given  above. 

As  late  a«  the  j^ear  1886  the  type-founding  business  was  so  badly 
demoralized,  even  with  protection,  that  three  of  our  largest  foundries 
in  the  East  were  for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  their  inventory  value,  and  one 
of  these  founders  reported,  as  the  result  of  its  year's  business,  a  dead 
loss,  net,  of  $7,000.  Since  that  time  the  type-founding  business  has 
recovered  somewhat,  and,  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tions, will  live.  Disturb  it  with  such  unjust  measures,  as  the  Mills  bill, 
and  ruin  of  the  tj-pe-founders  would  follow,  and  thousands  of  workmen 
and  their  families  would  be  without  means  of  support;  for  employ^^s  of 
type  foundries  spend  their  early  lives  in  learning  the  business  and  are 
practically  worthless  for  any  other  work  in  later  life. 

Newspapers  are  undoubtedly  interested  in  securing  low  rates  for  their 
type,  but  we  can  assure  you  that  such  rates  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
judicious  protection.  Within  the  last  twentj-  years  there  have  been 
steady  and  immense  reductions  in  the  price  of  type.  There  has  been 
but  one  exception  to  this — a  slight  advance  in  one  class  of  type,  made 
necessary  on  account  of  a  cornered  market.  The,  newspapers  would  be 
put  to  serious  inconvenience,  such  as  they  can  not  now  realize,  if  they 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  type-foundries  for  their  daily  and 
weekly  supply  of  "sorts."  Whoever  votes  to  admit  foreign  type  free 
does  an  act  most  hostile  to  American,  newspapers. 

We  beg  your  indulgence  for  putting  the  case  so  much  in  extenso,  but 
our  excuse  is  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved.  We  trust  that 
throu.i;h  your  activity  and  that  of  othtr  Senators  the  Mills  bill  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass. 


DUTY  ON  HAIR. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBGE  UPTON, 

Glue  manufacturer  J  of  Bostojij  Srptemher  18,  1888. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  we  have  never 
heard  mentioned  in  tariff  discussion,  that  is,  the  need  of  protection  on 
hair,  both  dried  in  the  lime  and  washed  and  dried. 

Hair,  which  is  now  being  taken  off  in  this  country,  for  which  we 
formerly  paid  25  and  30  cents  per  bushel,  we  now  only  pay  10  cents. 
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The  result  is,  that,  as  A  bushel  of  wet  hair  weighs  100  pounds,  where 
freights  have  to  be  paid  it  is  not  saved,  but  put  on  the  manure  pile. 
This  has  been  caused  by  the  heavy  importation  of  foreign  hair;  Ger- 
man hair,  which  three  years  ago  sold  for  8  cents,  being  now  sold  in 
Philadelphia  for  4  centa.  Washed  calf  hair,  which  is  largel^y  used  in 
carpet  yarns,  for  which  we  formerly  got  5  cents,  we  can  not  now  sell 
lor  2J. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  every  tanner  in  the  country  is  interested 
as  much  as  the  glue  people,  if  not  more.  A  specific  duty  of  only  L 
cent  per  pound  on  dry  plastering  hair  and  «3  cents  per  pound  on  washed 
hair  would  stimulate  the  buriness  enough,  that  the  tanners  could  all 
save  their  hair  and  furnish  tbe  railroads  with  more  transportation,  and 
cause  a  saving 'of  many  thousand  dollars  per  year  which  is  now  lost. 


TOBACCO  CLAY  PIPES. 
STATEKEST  OP  TOBACCO  CLAT  PIPE  MAKEES*  UNION. 

Branch  JVb.  1,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  F.,  September  17, 1888. 
''On  behalf  of  our  fellow-workmen  and  the  manufacturers  of  our  ruined 
trade,  the  clay-pipe  industry,  we  ask  you  to  be  so  considerate  as  to  give 
tis  your  aid  and  sympathy  in  our  eftbrt  to  protect  our  trade,  that  took 
jears  of  hard  labor  and  perseverance  to  build  up.  The  present  duty 
of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  does  not  protect  us  against  the  i)auper  labor 
of  Europe. 

In  all  fairness,  and  as  American  citizens,  we  ask  your  honorable-body 
to  protect  us  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

Any  amount  less  than  25  cents  per  gross  specific  duty  will  not  relieve 
OS,  as  oar  men  can  not  earn  more  than  $6  per  week,  and  have  to  labor 
fourteen  hours  per  day  at  that.  Should  you  grant  our  just  request  we 
can  earn  $10  per  week,  which  is  little  enough.  By  giving  us  this  pro- 
tection the  consumer  does  not  pay  any  more  for  his  clay  pi|)e  than  he 
does  at  present,  which  is  1  and  2  cents  each. 


STATEHEHT  OP  UNITED  AMEEICAN  CLAT  TOBACCO  PIPE  EM- 
PLOTEES'  ANB  EMPLOYES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  already  sent  our  appeal  to  both  sessions  of  the 
"Forty-ninth  Congress  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  on  manu- 
Detctured  clay  pipes  brought  into  this  country  from  the  factories  of  Europe, 
and  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  may  grant  the 
Assistance  we  failed  to  procure  from  the  other  two  sessions  and  help  to 
prosperity  an  almost  exterminated  industry,  and  we  would  respectlully 
add  the  following  very  pertinent  arguments  why  our  plea  should  re- 
ceive due  consideration  at  your  hands : 

(1)  By  granting  our  request  of  making  the  duty  25  cents  ])er  gross 
you  will  not  only  protect  American-made  goods,  but  you  will  do  so  at 
no  extra  cost  tp  the  consumer,  as  that  cost  is  now  at  the  lowest  price 
within  the  medium  of  our  currency — namely,  1  cent  apiece  for  those  in 
most  general  use — reduction  on  the  same  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  also  conceded  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fac^s 
that  tbe  American  day  pipe  is  much  superior  to  the  European  article^ 
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American  clay  being  the  best  in  the  world  because  of  its  being  more 
porous  than  foreign,  and  hence  more  healthful  to  the  habitual  user. 

(2)  There  are  only  about  85  pipe-makers  earning  a  living  at  the  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  where  there  was  once  at  the  very  least  2,(K)0 ; 
and,  if  we  produced  92  per  cent  of  the  pipes  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  other  products  in  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  at  least  5,000. 

(3)  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  this  business  has  been  and  is  still 
left  out  in  the  cold,  as  we  do  not  produce  2  per  cent,  of  what  are  con- 
sumed and  import  over  98  per  cent. 

(4)  To  illustrate :  When  the  other  branches  of  our  industry  had  no 
more  protection  than  we  have  they  never  produced  9ver  2  per  cent,  of 
our  consumption. 

(5)  By  increasing  the  import  duty,  and  thus  to  some  degree  discour- 
aging the  importation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufacture 
will  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country,  and  there  will  necessan  y 
spring  up  factories  for  their  production  in  regions  where  they  cx)uld  not 
now  exist,  which  are  at  present  reached  only  liy  foreign  goods.  This 
is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home  factory  to  that  portion 
of  the  country  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

(6)  It  may  be  asked,  why  do  not  American  clay  pipes  reach  the 
South!  The  reason  is  very  apparent,  importers  in  introducing  for- 
eign clay  pipes  to  Southern  dealers  through  the  medium  of  commerci'd 
travelers  do  so  at  little  or  no  cost  for  this  special  commodity,  from  the 
fact  that  clay  pipes  constitute  but  one  of  many  articles  so  introduced, 
as  their  line  of  goods  also  include  meerschaum,  brierwood,  and  every 
other  variety  of  pipes,  besides  all  other  kinds  of  smokers'  articles  gen- 
erally. 

(7)  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  com- 
pelled to  send  agents  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  introducing  clay  pipes  alone  and  at  the  ridiculously  low 
price  at  which  he  is  now  compelled  to  produce  his  goods  in  competition 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.    This  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

(8)  For  these  reasons  importers  of  European  pipes  have  the  South- 
ern field  virtually  to  themselves  and  make  good  ,use  of  it,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  a  common  1-cent  pipe  costs  the  consumer  in 
those  parts  2  and  3  cents  apiece.  With  proper  encouragement  to 
American  manufacturers  to  establish  themselves  in  this  large  section 
of  the  country  this  extortion,  which  mainly  comes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  poorer  classes,  would  cease  to  exist. 

(9)  During  the  period  that  gold  was  at  a  premium  there  were  several 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  about  2,000  men  making  pipes  alone, 
but  when  greenbacks  were  put  on  par  they  had  to  give  up,  after  strug- 
gling hard  with  great  loss. 

(10)  The  rates  of  interest,  rents,  and  many  other  incidental  expenses 
are  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

(11)  In  one  dollar's  worth  of  pipes  there  is  88  per  cent,  of  labor  and 
12  per  cent,  of  materials. 

(12)  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  proximity  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  the  consumers  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the  item  of 
freights.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  freights  from  New  York  to  any 
distant  part  of  the  country  is  oftener  more  than  the  freight  from  Europe 
to  those  distant  points. 

(13)  The  surplus  revenue  is  increasing  at  a  very  alarming  rate,  and 
if  pipes  were  25  cents  per  gross  specitic  duty  it  would  discourage  ft>reign 
pipes,  and,  we  believe,  would  decrease  the  revenue  on  the  item  of  pipes. 

uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  ■v_j  v_7  v_^ -t  ix^ 
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(14)  As  our  business  is  really  a  branch  of  pottery,  the  same  methods 
being  employed,  we  should  have  at  least  received  the  same  protection 
accorded  the  other  branches  of  our  industry.  The  mechanics  employed 
in  the  various  other  kinds  of  ])otteries  in  the  United  States  are  thus 
euabkd  to  earn  living  wages,  while  a  skilled  clay-pipe  maker  is  com- 
pelled to  woilt  long  hours  to  secure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  this 
because  the  product  of  his  labor  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
European  starvation  prices  and  the  numerous  5ther  similar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  form 
of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  that  said  duty  be 
not  less  than  25  cents  per  gross.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the* 
form  of  duty  be  not  changed,  then  we  ask  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be 
so  increased  as  to  place  us  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
departments  of  pottery  in  general.  The  efforts  now  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  protection  on  American  clay  pipes  are  not  confined  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  are  more  strongly  stimulated  by  their  workmen, 
their  interests  being  identical  with  those  of  employers  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject. 


STAVES  AND  HEADING. 

STATEHEHT  OP  POBCE  &  DICKINSON, 

Manufacturers  of  staves  and  heading,  Detroit^  Mich.,  September  C^,  1888. 

Staves  and  heading  are  included  in  the  Mills  bill.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  manufacturing  of  staves  and  heading  will  end  in  Detroit  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
to  continue  in  the  business  means  for  manufacturers  to  move  machin- 
ery into  Canada.  We  employ  from  forty  to  sixty  han^fs,  and  there  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  like  institutions  between  Trenton  and  Marine  City, 
all  receiving  raw  material  from  Canada. 


WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES  AND  PIPES. 

AEOVMENT  IN  BEHALF  OP  MANUFACTUEERS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON 
ANB  STEEL  TUBES  AND  PIPES, 

Made  before  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  by  Sullivan  tf*  Cromwell. 

Gentlemen  :  The  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  tubes  and 
]>ipes  in  the  United  States  beg  leave  to  request  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
affecting  their  manufactures  as  established  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  to  ask 
also  for  a  new  classification  of  their  products. 

The  pro])Osed  change  will  nead  as  follows : 

(1)  PIain-€nd  boiler  tubes,  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(outside  measurement)  2^  incheSf  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  PlainHsnd  boiler  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(outride  measurement)  over  2|  inches,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Ga»f  water,  and  steam  tubes  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel  tubtilAr  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 


(4)  All  tubolar  goods  having  plain  ends,  i.  e.,  no  threads,  screws/^BOoki^jc^ 


flanges,  sbi^  be  included  in  Classes  I  and  II.  uigitized  by  ^ 
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We  8hall  justify  the  proposed,  duties  by  calling  your  attention  briefly 
to  the  growth,  magnitude,  and  importance  of  the  industry  we  reprtseutk 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  eight  mills  manufacturing  wrought- 
iron  pipe  in  the  United  States,  and  these  were  located  in  tkd  Stateit  of 
!New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  Under  the  fostering  cwre  of 
the  American  system  of  protection  the  industry  has  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years  from  eight  mills  to  thirty,  scattered  through  eight  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  i)roduct  in  1878  was  from  $15,000,000  ta 
$20,000,000,  and  Irom  0,000  to  8,000  hands  (men  and  boys)  wert  em- 
ployed. '  To-day  the  value  of  the  output  is  from  thirty  to  forty  milliens. 
of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  laborers  engaged  from  twelre  to  sixteen 
thousand. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  growlh  of  100  per 
cent,  in  value  of  product  during  the  last  decade,  due,  as  we  claim,  to 
the  protection  afforded,  and  this  without  injury  to  the  consumer,  as  we^ 
shall  hereafter  show. 

During  this  pejriod  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  wronght- 
iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pipes,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  country, 
the  development  of  otber  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  creation  ana 
discovery  of  new  enterprises,  notably  natural-gas  supply  companies 
and  oil  wells. 

This  active  demand  stimulated  the  manufacturers  to  increase  their 
capacity,  and  while  new  mills  have  been  erected  they  do  not  alone  indi- 
cate the  growth  caused  by  extension  and  enlargement  of  old  plants.  At 
the  present  time  the  capacity  of  working  mills  is  about  one-half  the 
whole  amount,  15  mills  being  idle,  having  been  closed  because  of  too 
active  competition,  the  business  proving  for  the  time  being  unprofit- 
able. Since  January,  1888,  there  have  been  two  failures,  besides  the 
suspension  of  operations  of  three  other  large  concerns.  Even  now, 
with  15  mills  running,  the  capacity  to  produce  is  from  20  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  in  excesft  of  the  present  demand. 

This  industry  is  very  wide-spread  in  its  usefulness,  as  the  output  of 
the  mills  enters  into  various  manufactures  and  trades,  such  as  locomo- 
tives and  steam  boilers  of  all  kinds,  gas  and  water  mains,  buildings, 
and  nearly  all  classes  of  construction  work. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $16,000,000,  involving  a  payment  to  laborers  of  not  less  than 
$4,500,000  to  $6,100,000  annually. ' 

This  capital  is,  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  like  invest- 
ments, such  as  wear  and  tear,  fluctuation  in  prices  of  raw  material,  and 
active  home  competition,  and  was  embarked  in  the  various  enterprises 
in  expectation  of  all  these  influences  and  conditions. 

The  ordinary  risks  of  buMness  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers have  confidently  relied  upon  a  reasonably  stable  govern- 
mental tariff  policy,  but  they  h«ve  not  expected  to  be  menaced  by  the 
dangers  of  foreign  competition  induced  b}'  a  too  radical  change  of  the 
tariff. 

The  existing  tariff  has  furnished  substantial  protection  from  foreign 
competition,  the  home  demand  being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  home 
mannfacturers. 

The  class  of  goods  in  question  are  manufactured,  outside  of  this  coun- 
try, principally  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  countries  have  an 
advantage  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  cost  of  material  and  about  40  per 
cent,  in  cost  of  labor.  This  statement  is  very  conservative,  as  it  is 
based  upon  a  comparison  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Great 
Britain,  whereas  in  Germany  labor  and  m^t^fi^li  are  ^ven  lower  thai:^ 
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ID  Great  Britain.  Persons  well  informed  in  the  trade  are  bold  enough 
to  affirm  that  the  titne  is  not  far  distant  when  English  manufacturers 
will  be  seeking  protection  against  German  importations. 

Of  the  16,000  laborers  employed  in  this  country,  about  75  per  cent 
can  be  classed  as  skilled  labor.  Many  of  the  more  skillful  have 
been  trained  in  their  work  from  boyhood,  and  have  acquired  sufficient 
means  to  obtain  comfortable  homes.  They  are  unfit  for  any  other 
tra^le  or  Employment,  and  if,  by  reason  of  any  diminution  in  the  demand, 
tbey  were  forced  to  become  idle,  great  and  serious  results  would  flow  to 
them,  and  bring  disaster  and  ruin  to  many  happy  and  contented  homes; 
a  condition  that  could  not  be  cured  by  seeking  other  occupations  for 
which  they  are  unfitted  and  unable  to  prepare  themselves,  owing  to 
want  of  skill  and  adaptability  and  local  and  family  ties. 

^Notwithstanding  the  protection  received,  the  result  has  not  been  in- 
jurious to  the  consumer.  This  fact  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fluc- 
tuation in  prices  of  pipes  and  tubes,  which  have  varied  according  to  the 
natural  influences  of  trade. 

Th^  excess  of  capacity  over  the  demand,  and  the  absence  of  any 
combination,  pool,  or  trust,  has  stimulated  manufacturers  to  excel  eacli 
other  in  the  cheapness  of  our  goods,  and  have  caused  a  healthy  rivalry 
in  business,  the  benefit  of  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  consumer. 

This  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  as  any  increased  demand  would 
stimulate  production,  6au8e  the  silent  mills  to  renew  work,  and  thus 
counteract  the  rise  in  prices. 

Another  and  most  important  result  of  the  protection  hitherto  enjoyed 
has  been  in  the  superior  class  of  goods  made  in  this  country. 

The  character  of  goods  made  in  Great  Britain,  where  most  foreign 
pil>es  and  tubes  are  produced,  is  inferior  to  our  own  both  in  their  crude 
and  manafactured  state.  While  the  English  make  three  distinct  grades 
of  goods  for  gas,  water,  and  steam  purposes,  grading  the  thickness, 
quality,  and  perfection  of  workmanship  according  to  the  tests  to  which 
these  classes  of  goods  are  to  be  subjected  in  actual  use,  we  manufacture 
one  class,  suitable  for  gas,  steam,  and  water;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
our  factor  of  safety,  where  goods  are  used  for  gas,  is  very  much  larger 
than  necessity  calls  for,  the  consumer  and  the  public  derive  the  advan- 
tage of  this  precaution. 

It  would,  therefore,  result  in  great  injury  to  the  public  to  mix  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  goods  either  through  the  designs  of  dishonest  mer- 
chants or  the  carelessness  of  purchasers.  A  change  of  system,  so  long 
and  so  favorably  established  and  known,  would  bring  chaos  and  con- 
fusion to  the  trade,  as  well  as  loss  and  danger  to  the  consumers.  The 
English  and  Germans  are  noted  for  cheapness,  and  the  Americans  for 
quality. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  superior  quality  of  our  pipes  and  tubes  would 
affoid  some  i)rotectidn  to  our  manufacturers  and  keep  their  rivals  out  of 
this  market;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  advantage  in  price  is  a 
greater  danger  than  advantage  in  quality  is  a  protection.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  protection  improves  the  quality  instead  of  injuring  it. 
Any  demoralization  of  the  pipe  and  tube  trade  in  this  country  will 
react  upon  other  industries.  With  us,  as  with  almost  all  other  trades 
and  arts,  there  are  many  supplying  materials,  etc.,  with  which  we  work. 
One  of  the  mills  represented  by  us  (the  National  Tube  Works  Com- 
pany) itself  manufactures  from  5(),000  to  60,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  by 
three  or  four  diflerent  processes,  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  its  own 
mill 
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This  company  employs  in  this  brancli  of  its  business  alone  2,000 
workmen.  It  also  parcbases  as  much  more  material  from  other  rolling:- 
mills  and  forges. 

While  all  rolling-mills  and  forges  are  not  dependent  apon  the  trade  we 
represent  for  their  business,  the  strips  of  steel  and  iron  used  iu  pipe- 
making  are  of  special  form  and  size,  and  rolling-mills  are  now  engaged  in 
making  this  specialty  alone,  producing  at  least  500,000  tons  annually 
and  employing  about  22,000  workmen.  We  might  follow  the  chain  fur- 
^ther  back  and  consider  the  number  of  steel  ingots,  blooms,  and  the 
amount  of  pig-iron  necessary  to  supply  these  rolling-mills,  but  our  pur- 
pose will  have  been  accomplished  if  we  have  directed  your  attention  to 
the  intimate  relation  one  branch  of  trade  bears  to  another,  and  to  the 
greatinjury  that  would  result  from  crippling  the  manufacture  of  one 
line  of  goods,  which  in  itself,  as  compared  with  the  great  total  of 
iron  and  steel  production,  is  comparatively  iusignilicant,  but  wlien 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  eifectupon  trade  and  n|)on  business,  sup- 
))lies  the  diiference  between  success  and  failure.  These  interests  are 
all  kindred,  and  what  afiects  one  is  sure  to  atiVct  the  other.  A  serioas 
disturbance  of  the  present  relation  must,  therefore,  injure  many  work- 
men and  impair  many  millions  of  capital. 

The  closing  of  all  the  pipe  and  tube  mills  and  kindred  rolling-mills 
in  this  country,  could  such  a  contingency  arise,  would  cause  at  least 
$100,000,000  of  capital  and  100,000  workmen  to  lie  dormant  and  be  idle. 

The  proposed  tarift'  and  classification  differ  from  those  in  the  existing 
law,  those  in  the  bill  now  before  you,  and  your  own  suggestions  as  they 
have  been  conveyed  to  us. 

A  frank  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  has  warranted  a 
revision  and  a  substantial  reduction  provided  the  classification  can  also 
be  adopted.  The  language  used  is  justified  by  experience,  as  the  pres- 
ent tariff  can  be  and,  as  we  believe,  is  being  evaded  by  importers. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  comparison  we  copy  the  various  provisions  : 

PRKSKNT  TARlFr. 

Boiler  tuVies,  or  flne«  or  Htays  of  wrought  iron  or  fltoijl,  3  conta  per  pound. 
Other  AVI  ought  iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  2-J  cents  per  pound. 

MILLS  BILL. 

Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  1-J  cents 
per  pound.    (Page  18,  lines  247,  248.) 

PROPOSED   SKNATE  BILL. 

Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  2^  ceut-s  por 
pound. 

OUR  CLASSIFICATION. 

(1)  Plaiu-end  boiler  tubes,  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(out side  nieaHurement)  2^  incheH  or  \em,  3  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  Plain-end  boiler  tubes  or  floes  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  diameters  of 
(ou'side  measurement)  over  2i  inches,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes,  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought  irnu 
or  steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  cle 
tached),  2  cents  per  pound. 

(1)  All  tubular  goods  having  plain  ends,  i.  e.,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or  fiauges 
shall  be  included  in  Classes  I  and  II.  * 

It  w  ill  be  readily  seen  that  the  recommendation  we  make  Las  the 
merit  of  clearness  ^nd  simplicity,  although  sppaewUat  longer  than  any 
pf  the  others, 
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By  a  curioas  coincidence  the  word  ^< pipes"  is  entirely  omitted  from 
the  Mills  bill,  and  also  from  the  first  section  of  the  existing  law. 

So  qnick  is  the  foreign  competitor  to  catch  at  these  significant  dis- 
tinctions that  German  tnbes  have  been  imported  and  invoiced  as  pipes, 
thereby  obtaining  the  advantange  of  the  lower  duty,  and  securing  a 
market  for  their  goods  at  prices  against  which  it  is  impossible  for  oar 
clients  to  compete. 

We  have  presented  these  general  views  for  your  earnest  considera- 
tion, without  burdening  you  with  a  mass  of  statistics  and  figures  to  jus- 
tify our  facts;  but  should  you  crave  the'confirmation  we  are  prepared 
to  give,  and  your  patience  and  strength  will  permit  you  to  peruse  them, 
we  will  gladly  furnish  the  data  collected  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  present  the  views  herein  expressed. 

They  warrant  us  in  laying  down  the  following  propositions: 

(1)  The  system  of  protection  in  practice  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
pipes  and  tubes. 

(2^  It  has  protected  the  home  industry  without  injury  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  Home  competition  is  now  so  active  as  to  prevent  unnatural  and 
artiacial  prices  and  exorbitant  profits. 

(4)  The  addition  of  foreign  competition  would  result  in  disaster  to 
our  nome  mills. 

(5)  We  can  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  (a)  They  have 
per  cent,  advantage  in  the  cost  of  material,  (b)  They  have  at  least 
45  per  cent  advantage  in  cost  of  labor,  (o)  Their  goods  are  inferior  in 
quality. 

(6)  The  present  investments  in  manufacture  were  made  on  the  faith 
of  protection  and  an  expectation  of  reasonable  stability  of  the  tariff. 

(7)  The  home  consumer  has  been  benefited  by  a  natural  fluctuation 
in  prices  and  a  superior  standard  of  goods. 

(8)  A  radical  change  in  the  tariff  would  imperil  the  capital  invested, 
and  injure  the  laborers,  who  must,  of  necessity,  prosper  or  suffer  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  trade. 

These  considerations  warrant  the  appeal  we  submit,  and  in  view  of 
the  reasonable  concessions  made  in  our  recommendation,  we  confidently 
hope  you  will  be  justified  in  reporting  them  in  the  bill  to  be  proposed 
by  you  to  the  Senate. 


SIATEMEHT  OF  J.  lODDLBDITH,  OF  WASHDTGTON,  D.  C. 

SEASONS  FOB  OPPOSINa  MB.  CLEVELAND'S  TABIFF  POLICY. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  imports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  were  $783,000,000  and  the  exports 
were  $742,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  of  $41,000,000  against  us. 
To  this  balance  $120,000,000  must  be  added  for  freight  charges,  for 
nearly  all  goods  imported  and  exported  are  carried  in  vessels  belong- 
ing to  foreign  nations.  This  debt  of  $161,000,000  we  have  settled  by 
remitting  American  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  to  Europe.  In  other 
words,  our  foreign  trade  for  one  year  has  obliged  us  to  give  Europe 
mortgages  on  our  properties — mortgages  that  can  be  returned  and  gold 
demanded  therefor  any  time  in  twenty  days. 

The  Mills  bill,  by  reducing  tariff  duties,  will  stimulate  importations 

and  necessarily  increase  our  debt  to  Europe  for  the  coming  year  and 
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require  exports  of  additional  mortgages,  or  of  gold,  in  liqaidation.  Is 
thi»  couHtautiy  iucreaniiig  indeh^eduess  to  Europe  to  be  viewed  without 
auxiety  t  La  money  sent  to  Europe  or  liable  to  be  called  thither  by  the 
return  of  American  securities  any  the  less  withdrawn  from  circulation 
here  than  if  gathered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States?  Every 
reduction  of  duties  has  been  followed  by  increased  importations  and 
increased  revenue — in  some  instances  imuvediately,  but  increased  reve- 
nue in  all  instances  eventually. 

In  1846.  with  an  average  tariff  of  33  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$110,000,000;  dntie3  thereon,  $30,400,000. 

In  1847,  with  an  average  tariff  of  28  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$116,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $28,000,000. 

In  1848,  with  an  average  tariff*,  of  26  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$140,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $33,000,000. 

In  1856  duties  were  reduced  about  4  per  cent. 

In  1857  imports  increased  $38,000,000;  revenue  decreased  bat 
$400,j00. 

In  1870,  with  an  average  tariff  of  47  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$4l'G,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $191,000,000. 

In  1871,  with  an  average  tariff  of  44  per  cent,  imports  ^were 
$oOO,00(K,000;  duties  thereon,  $202,000,000. 

In  1872,  with  an  average  taiiff  of  41  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$560,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $212,000,000. 

In  IS'iH^  with  an  average  tariff  of  38  per  cent.,  imports  were 
$603,000,000;  duties  thereon,  $185,000,000. 

^^  Increase  your  purchases  abroad  and  you  will  increase  your  sales 
there,"  says  Mr.  Mills.  The  falseness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  imports  in  1888  were  $30,000,000  more  than  in  1887,  yet  our  exports 
were  $  10,000,000  less.  Indeed,  for  the  last  four  years  our  impoFts.have 
increased  each  year,  while  our  •experts  for  the  last-six  years  have  de- 
creased, and  our  foreign  trade,  contrary  to  its  occasional  conditiou 
under  Mr.  Cleveland's  predecessors,  has  continually  shown  a  balance 
against  us  (including  freight  charges),  and  to  this  is  due  the  decreased 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  as  well  as  to  the  absorption  by  revenue 
and  tariff  duties. 

To  relieve  this  the  administration  has  been  obliged  to  loan  $58,000^000 
to  the  national  banks,  and  to  pay  $40,000,000  for  $33,000,000  of  4^  per 
cent,  and  4  per  cent,  bonds,  purchased  at  27  per  cent,  premium.  Have 
the  dry-goods  men  of  New  York  already  forgotten  how  their  discount 
lines  werexednced  last  fall,  owing  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  banks  t 
Is  the  entire  business  Of  this  country  to  depend  upon  the  speculative 
demand  for  our  securities  abroad--rto  boom  here  when  the  fever  is  on 
there,  or  to  be  driven  into  a  panic  here  with  the  return  of  but  one-fourth 
of  the  securities  exported  last  year  and  the  demand  of  gold  for  them  t 
Even  in  reducing  the  revenue  from  tariff,  the  Mills  bill  will  afford  no 
jreiief,  tor  the  increase  of  imports  will  offset  the  decrease  of  duties. 

What  effect  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1846  would  have  had  can  not 
be  ascertained,  for  it  was  followed  by  the  Mexican  war,  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  CaUtornia,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  all  of  which  stimulated 
our  business  and  added  to  our  wealth  and  territory;  but  we  do  know- 
that  boih  the  tariff  reductions  in  185Gand  1872  were  followed  by  panics. 
The  years  of  1867  and  187.^  are  memorable,  and  if  any  re<luction  is  now 
adopted,  it  will  l)e  followed  by  a  panic  greater  than  either  of  the  others, 
because  it  will  affect  our  extensive  manufactories  by  the  introduction 
of  cheaper  goods,  our  wool-growing  industry  by  the  introduction  of  free 
wool,  our  merchants  by  stimulating  over-purchases,  and  pur  banks  by 
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erippling  them  wh^i  the  demand  for  gold  is  made,  to  pay  for  importa- 
tions. Can  the  banks  respond  when  they  are  now  borrowing  $58,000,000 
of  the  General  Government  t  This  $58,000,000  will  be  called  to  meet 
the  amoimts  now  covered  by  appropriations  already  made  by  this  Con- 
gress, 

The  duty  on  coffee  was  taken  off  some  years  ago.  Does  the  consumer 
bny  coffee  any  cheaper  to-day  t  The  United  States  was  deprived  of  the 
revenoe,  but  the  Brazilian  prodnoer  eventaally  marked  up  the  price 
just  about  as  much  as  the  duty  amounted  to.  What  cause  has  the  con- 
sumer to  complain  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles;  were  goods  ever 
cheaper  t  Of  course,  old-time  prices  for  eggs,  butter,  and  such  will 
never  return.  Not  the  tariff,  but  the  railroad  facilities  for  distributing 
them  to  follow  demand  has  changed  all  that.  In  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  three  chickens  can  be  had  for  a  quarter,  and  butter  is  a 
shilling  a  pound  to-day,  and  labor  there  is  proportionately  low;  but  the 
result  of  protecting  American  industries  has  been  to  reduce,  first,  the 
price  of  the  foreign  article,  and  then,  by  competition  among  American 
manufacturers,  to  still  further  reduce  the  home  article  either  lower  than 
or  to  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  of  the  foreign  article.  When 
England  had. a  monopoly  of  steel-rail  manufacture  the  price  of  steel 
rails  was  over  $100  a  ton.  The  price,  while  it  has  been,  of  course, 
largely  influenced  by  the  Bessemer  process,  is  now  $29  to  $30  a  ton 
for  American  rails,  and  English  rails  have  been  forced  by  our  competi- 
tion to  $26.  If  the  $3  a  ton  represents  tbe  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  higher  wages  paid  the  American  workman,  why  should  we  not 
keep  out  English  rails,  when  that  profit  and  those  wages  are  spent 
here  to  the  benefit  of  every  merchant,  mechanic,  and  farmer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mill  t  English  rails  are  low  because  their  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand.  Obliterate  our  steel  industries  and  increase  the 
demand  for  English  rails  and  what  guaranty  is  there  that  the  price 
may  not  be  advanced  50  per  cent,  t 

The  farming  community  does  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  injury  free 
wool  would  inflict.  The  exports  of  wool  from  Australia  fifteen  years 
ago  were  next  in  importance  to  its  exports  of  gold.  At  that  time  New 
South  Wales,  with  an  area  of  360,000  square  miles,  had  16,000,000 
sheep.  Queensland,  with  an  area  of  660,000  square  miles,  devoted 
195,000  square  miles  to  sheep-farming  and  had  7,000,000  sheep.  They 
were  so  cheap  as  to  be  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  Aus- 
tralia itself  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  land  for  sheep- 
farming  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  price  there,  while  tbe  growth  of  our 
settlements  is  every  year  rendering  lands  available  for  sheep-raising 
m.ore  expensive  in  America.  The  removal  of  the  duty  from  wool,  if 
onaccompanied  by  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  duty  ou  woolen  goods, 
might  benefit  woolen  manufacturers  temporarily,  for  Australian  wool 
is  cheaper  now  because  the  duty  keeps  it  from  American  markets ;  but 
throw  our  markets  open  to  it,  force  our  American  farmer,  witli  his 
white  help,  into  ruinous  competition  with  the  Australian,  with  his  black, 
semi-savage  help ;  drive  the  American  from  tbe  sheep-raising  business, 
and  what  is  to  prevent  the  price  of  Australiau  wool  rising  with  the 
immense  demands  of  our  continent  T  But  the  Mills  bill  accompanies 
free  wool  with  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  and 
means  ruin  to  both  manufacturer  and  farmer. 

Is  it  wise  to  tbllow  Mr.  Mills  in  the  matter  of  tariff  f  He  is  neither 
a  banker  nor  a  merchant,  and  while  he  may  have  had  peculiar  facilities 
for  posting  himself  as  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  of  cowboys,  he  proba- 
bly derives  hi&  tariff  notions  from  studying  Adam  Smith's  <<  Wealth  of 
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Nations,^  the  very  Koran  of  all  good  believers  in  free-trade.  Adam 
Smith  is  the  same  political  economist  who  annonoced  in  1773  that  Eng- 
land, with  a  national  debt  of  £140,000,000,  had  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  her  solvency;  yet  in  1793  that  debt  was  £240,000,000,  and  has 
averaged  £740,000,000  since  1813,  and  England  is  solvent  and  prosper- 
ous today.  His  book  was  published  in  1776,  and  was  based  upon  con- 
ditions existing  in  Europe  then.  At  that  time  this  country  had  just 
declared  its  independence,  and  its  resources  were  unknown  to  its  own 
people.  The  cotton-spinning  frame  of  Oartwright,  which  was  to  put 
England  at  the  head  of  manufacturing  nations,  was  only  invented  in 
1771.  The  cotton-gin  of  Whitney,  that  made  our  Southern  States  a 
great  agricultural  community,  was  not  invented  till  1795.  It  was  not 
till  1,805  that  Fulton  invented  the  steam-boat,  nor  till  1828  that  Stephen- 
son built  the  first  railroad. 

These  inventions  have  changed  the  character  of  nations  and  revolu- 
tionized the  commerce  of  the  world;  yet  Adam  Smith  knew  nothing  of 
them  nor  of  their  consequences,  nor  did  he  dream  that  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  f *  rebel  colonies  "  would  feed  the  Old  World ;  that  their  corn  fields 
would  introduce  a  new  article  of  food ;  that  their  silver  mines  would 
change  the  relative  rates  of  gold  and  silver;  nor  did  he  dream  that 
here  woald  arise  a  nation  with  every  variety  of  climate,  with  boundless 
resources  to  make  its  population  happy  and  independent  of  the  Old  World ; 
yet  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  asks  us  to  accept  Adam  Smithes  conclusions 
and  apply  them  to  our  condition.  They  are  of  no  more  use  to  us  than 
a  chart  of  the  time  of  Columbus  would  be  to  the  navigators  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

It  is  also  a  matter  for  reflection  that  the  men  whom  Mr.  Cleveland 
delights  to  honor  are  those  who  either  at  the  North,  by  words,  or  at 
the  South,  by  deeds,  opposed  the  war  for  the  Union.  Confederates  or 
their  sympathizers  are  among  our  ministers  abroad,  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  are  the  appointeesto  the  Supreme  Bench,  and 
are  the  authors  and  advocates  of  this  Miils  bill.  The  South,  aided  by 
England,  drove  our  commerce  from  the  seas,  and  this  country  has  to 
pay  over  $100,000,000  annually  to  foreign  nations  for  carrying  our  goods. 
Our  captains  and  our  seamen  are  driven  from  their  vocation  by  cheaper 
foreign  substitutes,  and  we  no  longer  luwe  a  nursery  for  a  navy.  In 
the  event  of  a  foreign  war  the  victories  of  American  seamen  that  made 
glorious  the  war  of  1812  arc  no  longer  possible,  unless  they  be  achieved 
by  foreign  seamen.  The  Mills  bill  protects  the  rice  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  although  their  producers  are  an  immense 
minority  and  their  consumers  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Is  this  a  bribe  to  the  South  for  its  support  in  handing  over 
to  England  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  INorth  and  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  the  West  f  If  England  paid  the  millions  of  the  Geneva 
award  for  her  part  in  ruining  our  commerce,  what  sum  would  she  not 
pay  for  the  control  of  our  home  trade!  Is  this  Mills  bill,  after  all,  a  con- 
spiracy to  avenge  Appomattox  on  the  part  of  those  eminently  practical 
Southerners,  Mills,  Carlisle,  and  Watterson,  aided  by  our  highly  intel- 
lectual President! 

Why  is  the  tariff  policy  of  England  recommended  and  not  her  system 
of  subsidies  to  ships  t  Are  subsidies  opposed  because  the  carrying 
trade  of  England  would  suifer  by  them  !  Is  it  the  vSettled  policy  of  a 
Democratic  administration  to  strengthen  England  while  by  evictions, 
imprisonment,  and  murder  she  stamps  out  every  attempt  at  home  rule 
in  Ireland !  Or  has  anglomania  affected  the  Democratic  party,  as  it 
has  the  weak-headed  of  our  couatrymen  t    Is  tha^  jpar$j,^Jnrn^up  its 
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trousers  here  becaase  it  is  raining  in  London,  and  to  speak  with  a  broad 
'^a"  because  its  English,  yon  know? 

The  agony  of  this  Administration  over  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  is 
simply  ludicrous.  Would  it  be  in  ecstasy  over  a  deficiency!  From  the 
appropriations  already  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
^dll  be  no  surplus,  and  any  reduction  of  revenue  must  result  in  a  defi- 
ciency. Nearly  four  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  business  methods  have 
elapsed  and  our  extensive  sea-coast  is  still  defenseless.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  constructed  half  a  dozen  vessels  and  sold  for  $10  one 
frigate  costing  half  a  million  dollars.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  of- 
fended both  Austria  and  Italy  by  his  appoiutments.  The  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  buying  Government  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  $1.27, 
while  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended  the  Government 
to  accept  75  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  $60,000,000  Government  6  per 
cent,  bonds  owed  by  the  perfectly  solvent  Pacific  railroads,  and  which 
are  worth  $1.30  in  the  open  market.  The  President  lends  $68,000,000  of 
Oovemment  money  to  the  banks  without  charging  them  interest;  yet 
his  policy  exacted  just  $244  taxes,  for  July  last,  from  the  banks  and 
$2,500,000  from  working-men  and  those  who  use  tobacco.  He  is  pon- 
deronsly  industrious  in  vetoing  small  pension  bills  to  save  a  few  dollars, 
but  signs  without  protest  the  Mexican  pension  bill  to  spend  millions. 
He  protects  the  public  lands  by  saving  160  acres  for  Guilford  Miller, 
bat  chives  away  thousands  of  acres  to  railroads  in  the  Backbone  land- 
grant  bill,  and  removes,  with  an  empty  compliment  to  ^'his  rugged 
honesty,"  the  Land  Commissioner  who  stood  between  the  lands  and  the 
corporations.  As  a  reformer  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  kick  civil- 
service  reform  down  stairs.  As  governor  of  New  York  he  showed  his 
hostility  to  the  working-men  by  vetoing  a  bill  to  reduce  the  fare  on  the 
elevated  railroad  to  5  cents.  Under  his  administration  every  strike 
of  a  labor  organization  has  failed — that  against  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
that  against  the  Reading,  and  that  against  the  Burlington  railroad. 
We  are  so  prosperous  that  our  merchants  are  doing  a  larger  business 
with  smaller  profits — our  railroads  earning  more  in  gross  and  less  in 
net  earnings.  Speculation  has  never  been  more  dead,  and  reduction 
of  dividends  has  been  the  rule  for  investments.  Farmers  have  ex- 
ported less  of  breadscuffis  in  quantity  and  received  the  lowest  price  in 
years.  The  nation  is  spending  more  than  its  income  and  is  getting  an- 
nnally  deeper  in  debt  to  Europe:  If  these  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's business  methods  the  country  has  had  enough  of  them. 


RAGS  FOR  PAPER  STOCK. 

8TATEMBST  OF  JVO.  T.  OODFRET,  OF  JAS.  HENXTESET  &  CO.,  OF 
HEW  TORK,  AUGU8T  18,  1888. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  industry  whicjh  is  not  protected, 
although  brought  in  competition  with  another  whicli  is,  and  has  large 
and  aggressive  competition  from  every  other  nation  on  the  f^ice  of  the 
globe. 

I  refer  to  the  domestic  paper-stock  trade ;  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  75,000  persons  engaged  in  this  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York  alone.  Every  other  State  in  the  Union  adds  to  these  numbers, 
while  the  capital  employed  in  it  can  not  be  less  than  $40,000,000.         t 
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We  are  compelled  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  every  artiole  of  paper 
stock  we  handle ',  there  is  not  a  single  item  bat  which  all  of  Europe 
competes  with  us,  with  the  advantages  all  in  their  fav<Hr;  we  have  to 
pay  American  .wages  (our  men  get  $10  to  $12  per  week)  to  sorters, 
packers,  and  cartmen.  and  we  pay  Ammcan  rents  and  American  prices 
for  the  machinery,  carts,  etc.,  that  we  use. 

Many  foreign  houses  sell  their  goods  direct  to  the  mills  from  their 
home  ofBices;  others  have  agents  and  brokers  here  who  merely  have  an 
of&ce  and  sell  to  our  manufacturers. 

They  are  able  to  successfully  compete  with  us,  as  their  expenses  in 
every  way  are  lower  than  ours,  the  freight  charges  fi^equently  being  no 
more  than  it  costs  us  to  cart  stock  from  Brooklyn,  and  at  times  certain 
grades  are  brought  here  as  ballast. 

Yon  can  readily  appreciate  the  difficulties  we  are  laboring  under* 
These  difficulties  are  proving  too  burdensome  for  some  of  our  dealers, 
as  is  witnessed  by  two  of  the  large  concerns  in  this  city  having  been 
compelled  to  quit  business  this  year  in  consequence  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

After  foreign  paper  stock,  wood  pulp  is  our  chief  competitor.  This  is 
protected  by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  we  have  none.  Should  not  rags 
and  old  papers  have  at  least  as  much  protection  as  this  industry  t 

Woolen  rags  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  this  duty  rags  and  papers  could  not  be  colleeted,  here  as 
the  only  profit  to  collectors  is  on  their  woolen  rags. 

Another  article  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  jute 
butts,  and  these  pay  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton,  while  all  chemicals  and  colors 
used  in  paper  pay  a  duty  to  the  Government ;  the  only  item  on  which 
there  is  free  trade  is  rags  and  paper  stock,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
exceptional  advantages  offered  to  packers  of  rags  all  over  the  world 
(for  there  is  scarcely  a  country  which  does  not  send  rags  here)  foreign- 
ers supply  fully  one-half  of  the  stock  used  in  paper  mills  to  the  detri- 
ment of  domestic  dealers. 


OCHER 

STATEMEHT  OF  GEIDLET  &  CO.,  87  HAIBEH  lAHE^  HEWTOBK. 

Septbhbeb  8, 1888. 
As  agents  of  the  Bermuda  Ocher  Company,  whose  deposit  and  works 
are  at  Bermuda  Hundreds,  Chesterfield  County,  Ya.,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  protesting  against  the  placing  of  ocher  on  the  free  list,  as  in  the  Mills 
bill.  When  we  commenced  operations  in  1873  French  ocher  of  the 
same  grade  was  selling  at  $60  per  ton,  which  our  competition  quickly 
reduced  to  the  present  price,  $27.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  ours  at  $20 
(or  about  $16  at  the  works)  owing  to  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  im- 
ported article,  which  is  really  no  better.  We  make  less  than  $4  per 
ton,  earning  only  interest  on  capital  invested.  Were  the  duty  of  $10 
per  ton  taken  off  we  should  undoubtedly  be  driven  out  of  business  and 
capital  invested  would  be  nearly  all  lost.  Then,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  the  price  of  imported  goods  would  advance  and  the  con- 
sumer suffer.  The  cost  of  production  is  two-thirds  labor,  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages  abroad  enables  foreign  countries  to  compete.  Our  case 
is  parallel  to  many,  others,  aod  there  are  mines  of  finer  grades  than 
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ottrs  being  opened  with  same  effect  on  priee  of  imported  as  caased 
when  we  commenced.  Without  protection  there  would  be  no  encoar* 
agement  to  develop  these  resources. 


INTERNAL-REVENIJE  TAX. 
&TATEIIEVT  OF  SAMUEL  h  0BAW70BD. 

GThe  internal  revenue  for  1887  was  as  follows : 

Tobacco 130,103,000 

Spirits ^ 66,803,000 

Fermented  liqaors 22,000,000 

Total 117,918  000 

Spirits  and  fermented  liquors 87,8:^000 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  if  the  Senate,  in  preparing  its  tariff  bill,  would 
take  the  tax  off  tobacco  and  leave  tax  on  spirits  and  liquor  and  provide 
for  Ibe  distribution  of  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  (less  the  amount 
required  by  the  Government)  among  the  States  and  Territories  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vote  cast  at  each  preceding  election  for  members  of  the 
House,  it  would  dispose  of  the  surplus  and  free  whisky  questions,  and 

^at  tbe  same  time  provide  a  means  of  securing  a  full  vote  (if  not  a  fair 

*coant)  in  the  Southern  States. 

Should  the  custome  duties  be  insufficient  for  governmental  purposes, 
let  the  Treasury  draw,  to  supply  tbe  deficiency,  from  the  t87,8;^0,000 
whisky  revenue,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  distribute  tbe 
remaiiider,  as  above  stated,  among  the  States  and  Territories.  By  so 
doing  the  internal-revenue  tax  of  $87,830,000  would  act  as  a  safety- 
valve,  and  allow  the  surplus,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  fiow  immediately 
back,  through  the  States,  into  commercial  channels. 

By  the  pre-emption  law  of  1841  Congress  provided  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  tbe  public  lands  among  the  several 
States.    That  is  a  precedent  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 


I80BUTYLIC  ALCOHOL. 
BTATEXEBT  OF  EHIL  KIPPER,  OF  ADAMS,  ICASS. 

We  desire  your  assistance  in  placing  isobutylic  alcohol  (compound  of 
fusel-oil)  at  same  rate  of  duty  for  import  as  fusel-oil  (amylic  alcobol). 
I  omitted  to  include  propylie  alcobol,  altbougb  mentioned  in  tbis  letter 
as  a  minimum  compound  of  commercial  isobutylic  alcobol.  Briefi.v,  ns 
"ftteel-oil*^  is  a  generic  ratber  than  a  strictly  chemical  term,  whose  aom- 
ponents  are,  respectively,  amylic  alcohol,  isobutylic  alcobol,  and  pro- 
pylie alcohol,  in  proportions  varying  according  to  tbe  vegetable  material 
need  in  fensentation,  each  of  like  poisonous  properties,  but  difi'eriug  iu 
odor  and  boiling  points,  we  ask  that  these  compounds  of  fusel  oil,  as 
mentioned,  be  rated  same  as  fusel-oil — i.  e.,  the  compound  itself  whence 
they  are  derived — vi2,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Unless  each  separate  alcohol  I  have  listed  be  designated  by  name 
in  any  new  schedule,  appraisers  are  apt  to  misinterpret^  feeling  it  to  be 
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their  duty  to  levy  the  highest  tax,  no  matter  how  logical  or  obvioas  the 
intention  of  the  legislator  may  appear.  Whether  the  tax  on  alcohols 
used  in  the  arts  be  modified  or  abolished,  we  desire  that,  so  far  as  our 
manufacture  is  concerned,  these  alcohols  be  designated  separately  in 
the  new  schedule,  whatever  duty  or  if  no  duty  be  levied. 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  trouble  you  too  much  in  this  matter^ 


WOOD  PULP. 
STATBMENT  OF  WOOD-PULP  MAXTUFACTUKEBB^ 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  nnder  the  MilU  hUl  upon  iMr  indiMffy. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  WOOD-PULP  INDUSTRY  ABGUSOSin'. 

(I)  Ask  that  the  clause,  line  149,  ou  page  7,  in  theMillB  bill,  be  striken  oat. 

<2)  Patents  expired  several  years  ago.  Since  then  miUs  have  and  are  now  rapidly 
multiply  ing. 

(3)  Home  competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  chemical  fiber  fh>m  7  cents  hi  1870 
to  3i  cents  per  pound  in  1888,  and  of  ground  wood-pnlp  from  4  cents  in  1870  to 
l^  cents  per  pound  in  1888,  and  by  this  redaction  news  paper  has  been  rednoed 
from  9  cents  in  i860  to  4i  cents  in  1888. 

(4)  Manufacture  and  consumption  of  American  fiber  are  1,100  tons  daily.  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  fiber  is  now  1,000  tons  weekly.  , 

(5)  Number  of  mills,  IfiS. 

(6)  Mills  located  in  twenty-fonr  different  States:  One,  Delaware ;  three,  Connecti- 
cut; one,  Georgia;  s^ven,  Indiana;  two,  Ken  tacky;  fourteen,  Maine;  two,  Mary- 
land; eight,  Massachusetts;  t-en,  Michigan;  fourteen,  New  Hampshire;  forty- three, 
New  York;  two,  North  Carolina;  three,  Ohio;  one,  Oregon;  nine,  Pennsylrania ; 
one.  South  Carolina ;  one,  Tennessee ;  sixteen,  Vermont ;  seventeen,  Wisconsin ;  one, 
New  Jersey ;  one,  Rhode  Island ;  one^  California. 

(7)  Capital  employed,  $20,000,000. 

(8)  Value  of  yearly  product,  $12,260,000. 

(9)  Ten  millions  of  dollars  paid  annually  to  men  employed  in  this  industry. 
(10^  Number  of  men  employed,  22,000.  at  average  wages  of  fl.50  per  day. 

(II)  Furnishes  support  to  more  thah  110,000  persons. 

(12)  Eiehty  per  cent,  of  cost  is  American  labor,  and  20  per  cent,  is  wood  on  the 
stump  ana  imported  articles  that  pay  a  duty. 

(13)  Cost  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  in  the  United  States  is  |5  to  l£per  cord: 
same  wood  delivered  at  mills  in  Norway  or  Germany,  |2  to  |3  per  cord.  "Wood  used 
is  of  small  value  for  other  purposes— therefore  this  industry  afibids  fanners  a  ready 
market  for  their  inferior  woods. 

(14)  Canada  and  European  countries  having  forests  and  cheaper  labor  are  able  to 
supply  fiber  at  less  than  our  cost,  with  present  rates  of  duty  and  wages. 

(15)  Importations  are  increasing:  In  1886,  18,000  tons;  in  1887,  32,000  tons;  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1888  show  importations  at  the  rate  of  53,000  tons  for  the  present 
year. 

(16)  Present  duty  is  only  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  less  than  one-fonrth  the  average 
on  dutiable  articles. 

The  manufaotarers  of  wood-palp  fiber  would  respectfully  make  the 
following  statement : 

The  Mills  bill,  so-called,  reported  by  the  msgority  of  the  Oommittee 
ou  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  Congress, 
transfers  pulp  fiber  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The  manufact- 
urers of  wood  fiber  in  this  country,  believing  it  due  to  them,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  users  and  makers  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  labor  employed  by  them,  and  essential  to  the  profitable  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  their  business,  ask  that  the  duty,  which 
is  among  the  lowest  on  dutiable  articles,  be  not  removed ;  and  in  sop- 
poit  of  this  request  they  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  begin- 
ning)  growth,  and  present  condition  of  the  indus^^iy^^tl^JIi]^ecl 
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States;^  also  a  comparison  with  that  in  foreign  countries,  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  competition. 

The  term  ^^wood  pulp  dried  for  paper-makers'  use,"  as  used  in  the 
existing  tarifif  law,  embraces  two  qualities  of  wood-pulp  fiber:  one 
known  as  mechanical,  and  the  other  as  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber. 

Mechanical  wood  pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  which  requires 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water  power.  Chemical  fiber 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also  involves  an 
extensive  and  still  more  costly  plant.  In  either  product  an  outlay  for 
mill  and  machinery  of  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  for  each  ton  of  the  daily 
product  of  a  mill  is  required,  according  to  the  permanency  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  structures. 

The  production  and  use  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  began  about  1868. 
The  manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber  began  at  an  earlier 
date,  bat  was  confined  'k)  one  or  two  mills  in  Pennsylvania  until  its 
mann&cture  and  use  became  more  general  between  the  years  1870  and 
1883. 

Both  of  these  processes  were  subject  to  patents,  all  of  which  have 
now  expired,  except  patents  of  recent  date  on  a  new  process  known  as 
the  sulphite  wood-pulp  fiber.  The  introduction  and  use  of  these  fibers 
were  slow  and  difficult,  there  being  a  great  prejudice  among  paper  ifian- 
ofacturers  against  adopting  them,  and  among  paper  consumers  against 
using  paper  made  from  w<>od  fiber.  After  a  trial  had  been  made  and 
prejudice  removed  the  manufacture  and  consumption  increased  rapidly, 
until  it  has  now  reached  the  enormous  daily  production  and  consump- 
tion of  about  1,100  tons. 

The  mills  are  located  in  twenty-four  different  States,  and  employ 
capital  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
following: 

The  yearly  produeUon  of  wood-pulp  fiber. 

Tons. 

Gromid-wood  fiber 225,000 

Chemical-wood  fiber .' 112,500 

Totikl 337,500 

Vakiea. 

GioaDd-wood  fiber ((5,625,000 

Chemical-wood  fiber 0,750,000 

Total  yalae  each  year..' 12,375,000 

Thecost  of  labor  to  produce  the  same 10,000,000 

Chemicals  (datiable),  lime,  interest  on  plant,  insurance,  taxes,  wood  on 
the  stamp :.    2,375,000 

Total  yalne  of  yearly  pxodnct 12,375,000 

The  number  of  men  employed  and  cost  for  labor  embraces  the  cutting, 
hauling,  and  preparation  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  men  employed  in 
the  various  establishments.  In  the  United  States  no  women  or  boys 
are  employed. 

The  wood-pulp  industry  employs  fully  22,000  men  in  this  country, 
affording  support  to  over  110,000  persons. 
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Xi»i  tf  ^inmd'WOoi^pulp'mUU  in  the  UMtd  StaUi, 


State. 


City. 


Dftilj 


'California... 
'  Conneotioat 

lOeorjria 

-JLndiana. . . . . 


ISlentiKflky  . 


liaryland 

Maasachusetta... 


Hichigaa . 


New  Hampahire. 


'HtfwYork. 


AlU 

Chaplin 

Eaat  Hampton.... 

Marietta 

EvaaavUIe , 

Miahawaka 

...    do 

Montioello 

do , 

Sooth  Bend 

do... 

Loniaville  ... 

Branawick 

LiypiiDore  Falls  . , 

do    _ 

North  Gorbam... 

Paria    

^kowbeffaIl , 

8i>Qih  Windham.. 

Watemlle 

Conowingo  


Hooaac  Tunnel . 


StoekbrMge 

Turner  a  Falla 

do    , 

Wendell  Pepot..., 

do.....V7..., 

do 

Ann  Arbor 

Birkett 

Nika 

do , 

PetoBkey , 

Utica , 

Ypailanti 

Bath 

Berlin  Falla , 

do 

Briatol 

Concord 

EaatTilton 

Franklin 

do 

Oofbtown  Centre. 

Lisbon 

Mancheater 

Peterborough .... 


An  Sable  Chaam 

Beaver  Falla 

Binffhamton 

Brainard , 

Brown  Station 

Biownyllle 

Crown  Point , 

Fullervllle  Iron  Worka. 

Fulton 

Glens  FnllflL. 

Hadley 

Lookport 

Rocheater 

Luzerne 

Lyonadale  

Lyons  Falla 

.....do 

do 

Malone 

Middle  Falla 

do 

Niagara  Falla 

....7:do 

do 

Oswefco 

Palmers  Falla 

Plattsburgh 


Pioneer  Polp  O^mpM^ 

Caae  Brothers 

Brown  Bioibers 

Marietta  Paper  Mannfaoturing  Comprnv  . 
Ferdlnande  Funke.  BTanaviDe  Paper  Mill 

The  A.  Gaylor  Palp  Company 

M.W.8tokea 

Norway  Pulp  Comnany 

Tippecanoe  Paper  Company 

KSTBeynolda 

SoathBend  Pnlp  Company 

Dnpont&.Co • 

Andro(>oofcgin  Pulp  Company 

Alvin  Record  A  Sons  . 


a,uoo 

7,500 

a,  000 


UmbaKEOg  Pulp  Company. 
Indurated  Floer  Compan; 


£y.: 


J.S.CUpp(H.O.Snow  FalU) 

W.  K.  Shurtleff  &  Co ■ 

Sebego  Wood  Board  Company 

Kennebec  Fiber  Company 

Sasquebanna  Water  Power  and  Paper 

Compapv  of  Harford  Coonty. 
Glrn   Fulp  and   Paper  Company  <P.O. 

Hartford.  Coon.). 

C.H.  WlUia  (P.  O.  Hartfbrd,  Oonn.)..-. 

Hontagne  Paper  Compsny 

Tuniera  ]«'alls  Pulp  Company 

Farley  pMper  Company 

Goddard  Wood  Paper  Company 

Wendell  Paper  Company 

Com  well  Mannlhotiiring  Company 

Birkett  Mannfaoturing  Company . . . 
Hiohigan  Wood  PulpC 


Birkett  Manufacturing  Company. 

igan  Wood  Pulp  Com] 
Ohio  Paper  Company 


npany. 


Birkett  ft  Spokea 

8.L.Dekay 

Ypailaoti  Paper  Company  . . 
Conant  and  Clark  Company. 

Glen  Manufacturing  Company 

White  Mountaina  Pulp  andPaper  Company 
Train,  Smith  Sl  Co.. 
Moore,  Brown  ft  Co 


P.  C.  Cheney  Company 

Franklin  Falla  PiUp  Company .. 
Winniniaeegee  Paper  Company. 

P.  C.  Cheney  Company 

O.D.Moore. 


P.  C.  Cheney  Company 

Amoakeag  Indurated  Fiber  Waca  Com* 


1 8u>ie  Pulp  Company  XP.6J  Troy) 

mea  P.  Lewla,  Beaver  Falls  Pulp  Mills  . 


Jamea 

BaylesaftCo  

Brainard  Pulp  Paper  Company.  Limited. 
Hudson  River  Mannfacturuig Company.. 

Black  River  PaperCompany 

Soottt  Wyman  ft  De  Pontee 


dswegatohie  Pulp  Company 

Victoria  Paper  Mills  Company 

Glenns  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  .. 

New  York  PulpCompany 

Caacade  Wood  Pulp  Company 

Rocheater  Paper  Company 

Manufacturei  a'  Paper  Company . . . . 

LTODiidale  Pulp  Company 

G.H.P.Gould 

Herkimer  Paper  Company 

Moose  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Milla.. 
Salmon  River  Paper  Company  ... 
Bennington  Falls  Pnlp  Company.... 

W.  K.  Sprague,  Batenkill  Milla 

Cataract  Mannfaoturing  Company .. 


Niagara  Wood  Paper  Company 

John  F.  Qttigley  

Oswogo  Indurated  Fiber  Company 

Hudson  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company . 
Allan  ft  Sberman  (P.  0.  addresa,  Port 
Henry.) 

Martin  ft  Smith v^ 

t^OOg 
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Stetow 

City. 

Name. 

Daily 
capacity. 

KewYork 

Plattaburgh 

Saranatf  River  Wood-Palp  Mill 

Pounds. 
6,000 

BocheHter 

Rochester  Paoer  Comnanv 

30,  GOO 

Glens  Falls  Palp  Company *.. 

Lake  George  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company . . . 
Tioonderpga  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company  .. . 
Thomas  Lape,  Vsilley  Falls  Polp  Mills . . . . 
Wm.  J.  Valentine,  Warransbargh  Pulp  Mill 
Gilberts  Bell 

20,000 

do - 

4.000 

do 

10, 000 

Valley  Falls 

4,000 

Warreosbiirffb 

Waterfoid... 

Watertown 

10,000 
12,000 

C.  R.  Remington  &  Sons 

18, 000 

do    

Taffirart  Brothers  OomTxsnv 

3,000- 

do    

Watertown  Paper  Comwany 

If,  000 

Weatport 

Weelport  Palp  <'ompan y.  Limited 

W.  &  R.  Tiddy  Long  Shoal  Pulp  Mill  . .. . 
The  8.  H.  Grey  Mannfactnring  Company . . 
The  Cleveland  Paper  Company 

4.000 

Iforth  Carolina 

Charlotte 

2,000- 

New  Berne 

4,000 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

4^(m 

Grand  Rapids 

Ohio  Pali> Oomnanv 

6,500> 

Oregon 

Portland 

Colnmbia  River  Paper  Company 

Peniiay  iTania 

Ohiopyle 

Stewart  Brothers  Fnll  City  Palp  Mills. . . . 
York  Haven  Paper  Companv 

7,60a 

Philadelphia 

Bath 

8on*h  Carolina 

Hilland  Johnson  Manui'actn'ringCompany . 
Stone  Fort  Paper  Company 

e,ooo 

TennefKiPO 

Mancbeftter 

VeriDont -. 

Bamet  .  ... 

Cascade  Pulp  Company  ..' 

8,000 

BellowaFalla 

Fall  Mount  Paper  Company 

60,000 

do 

Willard  Russell  &  Co  • 

5,000 

East  Bamet 

Wilder dt Co.  (P.  0. address.  Boston,  Mass.) 
Wilder  &  Co 

0.000 

Lyndon 

8,000 

Middlebory 

Beldens  Falls  Pulp  Companv 

16.000 

do 

Green  Mount  Pulp  Company 

20.000 

Morrisrffle 

North  Besninffton 

Olcott 

Passninpsio..... 

Beadsboroufch 

Lamoille  Valley  JPulp  Company  (P.  0., 
Lowell,  Ma«8). 

Bennington  Valley  Pulp  Company 

Olcott  Falls  Company  <P.  0.,  220  Devon- 
shire street,  Boston.  Mass.). 

Passnmpsic  Pulp  Company  (P.  0.  address, 
Lowell,  Mass.). 

Deerfleld  River  Company 

16,000 

10,000 
24«00O 

16,00« 

12,000 

SaUsbnry..?. 

do 

Dunmoro  Pulp  Company 

5,000 

Kingsley  Bros    

2,000 

West  Derby 

Conant'&.Co.    P.O.,  Newport 

30,000 

Ti^viDia 

Hanoer's  Ferrv 

Hbenandoah  Pulp  Company 

12,000 

West  Yirffinia 

Falling  Waters 

WcRt  Virginia  Pulp  Company 

12,000 

Wifloonain 

Appletoil 

Atlas  Paper  Company 

24,000 

do 

Centralia 

Patten  Paper  Company.    ( Limited) 

Wisconsin  Wood  Pulp  Companv 

7,000 
8,000 

Eaa  Claire 

Eau  Claire  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Pioneer  Wood  Pulp  Company.    (Limited) 
American  Pulp  Company.    P.  0.,  Apple- 
ton. 
Badger  Paper  (Company ........ 

Grand  Rapids 

10,000 

8,000 

do 

do 

Brofaw  Pulp  Company 

7,666 

do 

Fox  River  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company 

William  Hood T. .     .. 

12,000 

do 

6,000 

do 

Kankauna  Pa  pet*  Company 

do 

Union  Pulp  Company 

3},  666 
iMoo 

0,000 

Mi^np^tt^^  r , 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company . 
The  Falls  Manutacturing  Company 

Oconto  Falls 

Total 

1.386,400 

List  of  chemical  fiber  milla  in  the  United  States. 


GouBecticot 
Delaware ... 
Maine 


Haiyland 

KastacfanaetUi 
Hidklgan 


Birmingham ....... 

Wilmington 

Canton    

Fairfield 

West  Great  Works 

Lincoln  , 

Cumberland 

Yarmouthvflle 

Mechanic  Falls 

Elkton 

Lawrence 

Alpena , 

Jackson 

Detroit ............. 


Wilkinson  Bros,  dt  Co.    Sulphite 

Jessup  &  Moore.    P.  O  ,  New  York  City. 

The  Poland  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Somerset  Fil)er  Company 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  'Company 

Lincoln  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.    P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass . 

S.D.Warren  &  Co 

Poland  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

William  M.  Singerly.    P.  O.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Russell  Paper  Company 

Flet chor,  Pack  Sl  Co.    Sulphite 

R.  H.  Emerson  db  Co 

Detroit  Pulp  Company,    Snlphite , 


uiyiLi.£fc;u  uy  -v_jv_7'v_^ 


4,000 
42,  000 
20,  COO 
20,000 
40,000 
14.000 
40,000 
40,000 
14, 000 
16,000 

20,600 
20,000 
a  000 
20,000 
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LUt  of  chemical  fiber  milU  im  the  United  Statee-^ontinued. 


City. 


Name. 


Dftfly 
«ftpacity. 


New  Hampshire . 


New  Jersey. 
New  York.. 


PennsylvaiiiA . 


Berlin  FaUs 

Wentwortb 

'Weymoath 

BallatoiiSpa.... 
HeohanicsvlUe  . 


Saagertiee 

Ticonderoga 

Wil1st)orongh , 

Catawissa 

Experiment  Mills. 


Lock  Haven 

Philadelphia. 


Bbode  Island. 
'Wisconsin 


Kentucky . 
Ohio 


Mioivninkl 

Tyrone 

Providence 

Appleton 

Appleton  snd  Neenah  . 

Monicco 

Louisville 


TotaL. 


Forest  Fiber  C!ompany 

Mt.  Cnbe  Fiber  Company 

Weymontb  Paper  Mills.    Sulphite 

Geoi^ge  West 

Hudson  River  Water  Power  and  Paper 
Company. 

The  Barclay  Fiber  Company 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Champlain  Fiber  Company 

Catawissa  Pnlp  Company 

Delaware  Water  Qap  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

Penusylvsnia  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company  . . 

American  Wood  Paper  Company  (P.O., 
New  York  Citv) 

S  A.  Rudolph  'P.O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa)  .. 

M.&W.  H.Nixon 

Morrison  Sc  Cass 

Richmond  Paper  Company.    Sulphite 

Atlas  Paper  Oompany.    Sulphite 

Kim berly  &  Clark 

Wisconsin  Sulphite  Fiber  Company 

Bremaker  Moore  Paper  Company 

Clutch  &  Co 


Poundi. 
70.000 

16.00tf 
12.000 
44.000 

10,000 

24.0(10 

24,000 

8,000 

6,0U0 

20,000 
68,000 

8.000 
30,000 
18,000 
20.000 

4,000 
18.000 

4,000 

0,000 
12.000 


750.000 


Becapitulatien  by  Staie$, 


States. 


Galifomia 

Connecticut 

OeoTigia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine , 

Maryland. 

Massachuseits. . . . 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. . . 
Ohio 


Ground   Chemical 
wood.        wood. 


3,000 
0,500 


64,000 
"84,'o66' 


67,500 
63,000 
143,000 
652,400 
6,000 
10,500 


4,000 


0,000 
188,000 
10,000 
20,000 
48,000 
86,000 
114,000 


12,000 


BUtes. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
South  Carolina . 

TeAnessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Delaware 

New  Jersey — 
Rhode  Island  . . 


Totals- 


Ground   Chemical 
wood.        wood. 


7,500 
6,000 


223.000 
12,000 
12,000 

143,000 


1,386,400 


158,000 


26^000 
42.000 
16,000 
20,000 


756,000 


Id  addition  many  chemical-fiber  mills  have  been  compelled  to  go  ont 
of  the  business  on  account  of  the  competition,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  the  present  low  tariff. 

Among  others  we  enamerate  the  following : 


Name  and  locality. 


Sstimated 
daily  prod- 
uct. 


C.  H.  Dexter  ft  Sons,  Connecticut 

Hnlbert  Chemical  Fiber  ComjMiny,  Parkorsburgh,  W. 

Chemical  Paper  Compaoy,  Massachusetts 

Connecticnt  River  Pulp  Company... 

Crocker,  Bnrbank&Co 

Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Connecticut 

Haverhill  Fiber  Company,  New  Htironshire 

West  Newton  Mill,  Pennsylvania,  P.  Markle  A  Sons. 

Philadelphia  Ruquirer  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 

Case  Bros. ,  ConnActicut 

Middletown  Compimy.  Ohio 

HoUingsworth  and  Whitney  Company,  Maine 


Va. 


Poundt. 

4,000 
14.000 
20.000 
26,000 
12,000 
12,000 

4,000 
14,000 

4,000 

4,000 
12.000 
12,000 


Total  estimated  daily  product. , 


j'by^ 
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Home  competition  has  redaced  the  price  of  chemical- wood  fiber  from 
7  cents  per  pound  in  1870  to  3^  cents,  and  ground^wood  fiber  from  4^ 
cents  in  1870  to  1^  cents — now  the  selling  price  at  the  mills. 

The  introduction  of  this  fiber  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
price  of  paper.  The  lowest  current  price  at  which  news  paper  was  ever 
sold  before  the  war  was  9  cents  per  pound.  During  the  war,  without; 
wood-pulp  fiber,  and  with  a  scarcity  of  stock,  newspaper  ran  up  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  25  to  28  cents  per  pound.  It  has  gradually  fallen, 
until  now  the  ordinary  newspaper,  such  as  is  used  by  the  metropolitan 
press,  is  furnished  at  about  4|  to  4^  cents.  Book  pax)ers  have  declined 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  has  almost  wholly  been  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  wood-pulp  fiber. 

AN  IMPOBTAKT    INTSBBST  TO  OUB  FABDCEBS   AND  FOBEST-OWNEBS 

The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  this  fiber  is 
wood,  and  its  value  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  stump,  so-called,  is  small, 
estimated  from  75-cents  to  $1  per  cord. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  products  in  this  country  the  cost  of  which  is  so 
largely  made  up  of  labor  as  wood-pulp  fiber. 

The  cutting  and  transportation  of  the  wood  to  the  mill,  its  prepara- 
tion at  the  mill,  and  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  its  manufacture,  con- 
stitute fully  80  per  cent,  of  its  value,  the  balance  representing  im- 
ported chemicals,  lime  (a  native  product),  the  interest  of  the  money  in- 
Tested  in  the  plant,  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  etc. 

We  wish  here  to  especially  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
fact  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  fiber  in  this  country, 
which  is,  that  some  of  the  principal  woods  (poplar  and  cotton  woods) 
used  in  its  manufacture  are  of  very  little  value  for  other  purposes,  being 
of  too  inferior  a  growth  to  be  considered  even  of  value  for  fuel.  They 
grow  i)rofusely  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  have  a  very  rapid 
growth,  reaching  their  maturity  in  a  few  years,  then  going  to  decay  un- 
less used. 

Therefore,  to  transfer  this  large  and  growing  industry  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Canada,  where  they  have  cheap  labor,  cheap  wood,  and 
water-power,  not  only  deprives  our  people  of  a  large  capital  investment, 
a  large  number  of  laborers  of  employment,  but  our  farmers  and  land- 
owners a  ready  market  for  their  inferior  woods. 

An  important  flEM^tor  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical-wood  fiber  is 
soda  ash,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Other  dutiable  articles  are  also  used,  such  as  woolen  felts  and  wire 
cloth. 

Wood  pulp  is  manufactured  extensively  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Germany,  Austria- Bungary,  and  Canada,  countries  having  cheap  wood 
and  water-power,  cheap  chemicals,  and  cheaper  labor.  At  present  the 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  most  aftiected  by  competition  with  these 
countries,  as  they  have  extensive  forests  and  wood  well  adapted  for 
wood-pulp  fiber. 

Canada  has  extensive  forests,  abundant  water-power,  and  cheaper 
labor  than  our  own,  and,  lying  along  our  border,  will  absorb  this  in- 
dustry if  the  product  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  special  advantages.  Labor  is  very 
cheap,  about  one-third  our  own ;  inexhaustible  water- powers  and  for- 
ests;  easy  and  cheap  communication  with  the  shipping  ports,  snch  as 
Christiania  and  Gothenberg,  whence  low  freights  are  obtained  to  Ameri- 
can porte. 

uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  - 
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FinlaDdy  with  its  Dameroas  lakes,  its  extensive  forest,  its  labor — 
cheaper  far  than  in  Sweden  and  ^Norway — and  its  low  water  freights  to 
this  country,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  Ixmdon  or  Hall,  will  become 
another  formidable  competitor. 

Wood  delivered  at  the  mill  in  Finland  costs  from  $1.90  to  $2  per 
cord;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  $2.90  to  $3;  in  the  United  States, 
from  $6  to  $9. 

The  chemicals  ased  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber  are  cheaper 
in  these  countries,  having  free  admission  into  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  Finland  the  labor  employed  in  pulp  mills  costs  from  25  to  30  cents 
per  day.  In  pulp  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  men  are  paid  from 
30  to  50  cents  per  day.  A  large  number  of  women  are  also  employed  at 
from  about  12  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  United  States  no  women  are 
employed,  and  the  average  wages  paid  are  $1  to  $1.65  per  day. 

The  extenbof  the  foreign  competition,  even  under  the  present  tariff, 
is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  importations. 

There  were  imported  in  1886  over  18,000  tons;  in  1887  over  32,000  tons. 

In  1888  (January  and  February),  9,000  tons,  which  at  the  same  volume 
through  the  year  will  amount  to  63,000  tons,  or  more  than  the  whole 
amount  imported  in  1886  and  1887,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Statement  of  the  quantitiea  and  valuee  of  wood  pulp  (including  paper  pulp)  imported 
into  the  United  States  duHng  the  fears  ending  December  31, 1866  and  1807,  and  Ae  itco 
months  ending  February  29,  1888. 


Costomfl  district  into  which 
imported. 


Baltimore,  Hid 

Bath,  Me 

Boston  and  Chaiiestows,  Mass. 

Champlain.  N.  Y 

Detroit.  Mich 

Pairfleld,  Conn 

Huron,  Mich 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Niagara,  K.  Y 

OswejEatobie,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland  and  Falmoath,  Me  — 

San  Francisco,  Csl 

Vermont,  Vt 


Year  ending  Deo.  31, 


Pounds. 


2,317,p33 
258,500 
60,000 


226.426 
221, 770 
28,968,235 
345, 000 
105,145 


241,209 

19.200 

8,306,776 


Total 36,089,294 


DoOart. 


33  743 

3,693 

614 


6,687 
2,331 
250,969 
3,450 
1,898 


3,015 

220 

67,826 


374,446 


Year  ending  Dec.  31, 
laff. 


Two  months  endinic 
Feb.  29, 1888. 


Potmds. 


383,041 
8, 650, 135 
48,440 
175,600 
432,400 
572, 415 


55,618,805 
891,614 
25, 580 
144, 989 
230,  OUO 
1,004,330 
2, 251, 282 


65,828,681 


Dollars. 


4,788  ' 

72,974  I 

667 

1,671  ! 

5.079  , 
16,871 


Pound*. 
110, 230 


611,523 
"'20,066* 
'i36,'838" 


682,569 

8,908 

289 

3,378 

1,089 

11. 449 

46,734 


14,934,714 
151,875 


1,577,900 
200,280 


856, 526  I  17, 749, 31 0       228, 229 


Dollars, 


10,162 

""266 

'  'a.' 870 


185. 610 
1,898 


19,342 
6,279 


Treabubt  Dbpabtment,  Bubbau  of  Statistics, 

March  30, 1888. 


William  F.  Switzlxb, 

Chief  <^  Bureau. 


Total  importation  for  two  years  and  two  months,  119,167,185  pounds, 
of  which  9,111,671  pounds  came  from  Canada,  or  about  7^  per  cent. 

These  importations  are  chiefly  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  this  con- 
nection it  ^ould  be  noticed  that  the  great  paper-consuming  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  are  closed  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  by  the  tariflfe  they  impose — namely,  France,  Germany,  and 
Bussia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wool-pulp  liber  has  become  so  important  an 
industry  in  so  many  States  in  the  Union,  engaging  such  a  large  capital, 
employing  such  a  large  number  of  adult  male  laborers  at  sucb  remunera- 
tive wages,  and  consuming  so  much  wood  of  so  little  value  for  other  pur- 
poses, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  place  this  American  product  on  the  free  list. 

The  manufactttire  of  wood-pulp  fiber  is  f^  distinctive  manufacture,  with 
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as  large  an  inveBtment  in  plant,  and  nearly  as  ranch  labor  per  ton,  a» 
paper  it8elf;  and  the  duty  should  be  as  high  as  on  paper. 

^Tariff  reformers  can  not  justly  assail  tuis  industry  on  the  ground  of 
being  protected  by  an  excessive  duty  while  the  duty  is  but  10  per  cent- 
and  the  average  duty  on  all  manufactures  is  40  per  cent.;'  and  those 
who  believe  in  free  trade  can  *u0t- consistently  crowd  us  on  tfte  free  list 
while  a  duty  still  ramoina  npon  soda  ash,  wire  cloth,  felts,  and  mAohinery.. 
Bespeetfully,  yours, 

WHiiiiAM  A.  BusaELL,  Boston,  Mass., 
JoBN  0.  Newton,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
B*  H.  Bmebson,  Jackson,  Mich., 
John  W.  Welch,  Hartford,  Conn., 
BXJQK  J.  Chishouc,  Portland,  Me., 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Manu/aoturere. 


HATS,  ETC. 

SIATEMEHT  OF  JOUBHEYMEN  HAT  FIHISHEBS'  ASSOCIATKnT,  OF 

PHZLADBLPHIA,  PA 

SSPTEMBBB  22,  1888. 

We  ventnre  to-siiggest  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  our  industry, 
silk  batting: 

The  present  dniy  on  hatters'  black  silk  plush  is  25  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  on  the  imported  hat,  ready  for  wear,  35  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem.. 
Not  mnidi  difference  all  ^most  admit. 

For  tiie  purpose  of  revenne  for  the  support  of  Government  we- 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  hatters'  black 
silk  plush,  and  for  our  protection  we  would  ask  that  on  all  hats  imported 
for  men's  wear,  either  silk,  fur,  or  wool,  that  there  be  placed  on  them  aik 
duty  of  60  per  cent. 

We  would  respectftilly  state  that,  in  conversatior  with  our  employers,^ 
we  have  been  informed  that  there  is  as  many  hats  imported  as  there 
are  made  in  this  country,  silk  especially. 

Hatters'  black  silk  plush  is  not  made  in  this  country,  therefore  it  does 
not  interfere  with  any  manufiEU^turing  interest  here,  and  is  to  us  a  purely 
raw  material.  In  this  connection  we  would  respectfully  call  your  at- 
tention to  Che  reportof  the  tariff  commission  to  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
second  session,  pages  398,  511, 1518,  and  2305,  for  arguments  to  base 
our  claims. . 

We  are  confident  that  ihere  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  hats  in  this 
country,  or  journeyman,  bat  what  will  approve  of  our  suggestions. 

We  do  Bot  wish  to  make  a  long  appeal  but  will  state  that  by  adopt- 
ing our  suggestions -it  will  help  reduce  the  revenue,  as  we  have  been 
informed  by  members  of  the  lower  house,  while  the  Mills  bill  was  under 
discussion,  that  under  a  35  per  cent,  duty  the  importations  amounted 
in  value  last  year  to  $631,146.40,  while  under  a  50  per  cent,  duty  in  the 
same  time  tO'$30ii,000,  a  frightful  increase. 

We  confidently  hope  that  you  will  take  this  matter  under  serious  con- 
sidention  ftnd  d04»rhat  you  can  to  improve  our  languishing  industxy.. 

Edward  S.  Williams, 

President. 
Gbobge  Moore, 

uigitized  j 
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WOMEN  WAGE-WOEKERS. 

Tuesday,  September  25, 1888. 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  again  appeared  before  the  sabcommittee  with 
the  following  women  wage-workers :  Mary  L.  Degan,  from  Pitkin  & 
Holdsworth,  maniifactarers  of  worsted  yarn,  Passaic;  Mrs. Mary  Bah- 
field,  from  Bittenhouse  Manafactaring  Company,  Passaic,  manafactnr- 
ers  of  woolens,  blankets,  shawls,  etc.;  Maggie  Jennett  and  Martha 
Grossly,  from  Barboar  Bros.,  Flax  Spinning  Mills,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

STATEMEHT  OF  XABT  L.  DEOAV. 

By  Senator  Hiscock: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  f — A.  Mary  L.  Degan. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside! — ^A.  In  Passaic,  K".  J. 

Q.  In  what  work  are  you  employed  f — A.  I  am  a  worsted  twister. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  employed  in  Passaic  t — A.  Since  last 
December. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  accustomed  to  work  in  factories  f — A. 
Since  I  was  nine  years  old  I  have  worked  in  a  factory. 

Q.  Where!— A.  In  England. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  England! — A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  here.  Where  were  you  employed! — A.  I 
first  went  into  a  factory  at  Amsterdam. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there!— A.  I  was  a  twister  there. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  have  here  ! — A.  Five  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  do  your  wages  here  compare  with  what  they  were  in  En- 
gland!— A.  Well,  sir;  they  are  just  twice  as  much. 

Q!  How  about  the  work  ! — ^A.  I  have  the  same  kind  of  work  here  as 
I  had  there. 

Q.  How  m»ny  hours  ! — A.  I  work  more  hours  here  than 'I  did  there ; 
there  I  worked  nine  hours  a  day,  and  here  we  have  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  about  supporting  yourself!  Is  it  more  expensive  here  than 
there,  or  are  you  able  to  support  yourself  better! — ^A.  I  pay  $3  a  week 
for  my  board,  and  if  I  were  at  home  I  should  pay  6  shillings ;  I  pay 
higher  here  for  my  board  than  I  would  there. 

Q.  Do  you  have  better  board  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  much  better! — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  almost  twice  as  good. 

Q.  How  about  your  clothing ;  is  it  more  expensive  here  than  it  was 
there  ! — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  it  is  more  expensive  here. 

Q.  Why  !  Because  you  dress  better  ! — ^A.  I  don't  know.  When  I 
bought  a  dress  at  home  I  used  to  pay  50  cents  a  yard  for  it,  and  for  the 
same  kind  of  material  L  would  have  to  pay  $1  a  yard  in  this  country. 

Q.  Can  you  live  a  great  deal  better  here,  or  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can 
make  my  pay  go  much  farther  over  here. 

Q.  How  much  farther! — A.  Well,  sir;  I  can  keep  myself  and  send 
about  $5  every  month  home  to  my  mother. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  did  your  wages  any  more  than  supi>ort  you  ! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  save  anything  out  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  factory  in  which  you  work  do  you  receive  the  highest  wages 
or  lowest,  or  how  is  that! — A.  I  receive  for  my  kind  of  work  almost  the 
highest,  although  there  is  some  there  get  more  pay  than  I  do,  but  they 
do  a  different  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  day  !— A.  I  work  by  the  day. 
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8TATBKBHT  OF  HBS.  HART  EAHFDBLD. 

By  Senator  Hisoook: 

Q.  Where  do  yon  Kve  f — A.  In  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  same  factory  that  this  other  lady  works  int — 
A.  I9o,  sir ;  I  am  a  weaver ;  I  weave  shawls. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  there! — A.  Since  last  April. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ! — A.  I  came  from  Glermany. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tbis  country! — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  in  Germany ! — A.  I  started  to 
work  in  a  mill  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  not  weaving  right  away, 
but  doing  other  work,  and  I  received  as  much  as  $1.25  in  those  former 
years. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  ! — A.  A  week,  yes,  sir  j 
then  when  I  was  seventeen  years  old  I  learned  weaving,  and  then  1 
was  able  to  make  $3  a  week,  just  as  I  could  hire ;  then  as  I  extended 
the  time  of  work  I  got  up  to  $6 ;  that  was  the  highest  I  ever  went. 

Q.  That  was  in  Germany  ! — A.  That  was  in  Germany. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  here! — A.  I  learned  another  trade  here  and 
made  $d  a  week,  and  in  a  short  time  I  made  enough  to  send  money 
home.    I  found  it  was  much  better  here  than  it  was  over  there. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  week  did  you  work  in  Germany!— A.  I  never 
coantedr  the  hours,  but  in  the  summer  season  we  started  at  5  in  the 
morning  and  worked  nntil  8  o'clock  in  the  night,  with  an  hour  for  din- 
ner-time; then  a  good  many  times — though  not  regularly,  but  a  good 
many  times — we  had  to  work  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Q.  And  you  were  able,  you  say,  to  make  $6  a  week,  working  that 
number  of  hours  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  wages  that  you  have  here,  are  yon  able  to  live  better 
than  you  did  there  ! — A.  Tes,  indeed. 

Q.  How  much  better  ! — A.  I  can  get  better  food,  proper  food,  and  I 
can  have  time  to  take  care  of  my  children — something  I  could  not  do  in 
Germany.  I  left  Germany  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  did  not  have 
to  take  care  of  children  there  at  first,  but  I  know  there  the  women  are 
forced  to  work  whether  they  have  children  or  not. 

Q.  Ton  say,  then,  that  the  mothers  over  there  are  forced  to  neglect 
their  children  ! — A.  Tes,  I  can  say  that. 

Q.  They  can  not  pay  any  attention  to  them,  eh  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  children  ! — A.  They  have  to  stay  home, 
and  the  older  children  have  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  By  correspondence  or  otherwise,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
wages  they  get  in  Germany  now  for  the  same  class  of  work  that  you 
do!-*-A.  I  have  not  had  any  correspondence,  but  I  have  been  back  to 
Germany  myself-^that  was  ten  years  ago;  I  went  back  to  Germany  be- 
cause I  was  not  veiy  satisfied  the  first  years  here;  I  got  kind  of  home- 
«ck  and  went  home  again ;  and  then  when  I  came  out  I  was  shipwrecked 
and  lost  everything,  and  came  out  so  poor,  and  was  not  able  to  work  any 
more.  Then  I  had  children,  too,  and  was  not  able  to  work,  and  the  wages 
my  husband  received  was  so  small  that  we  could  not  live  comfortably, 
and  we  had  nearly  to  starve — me  and  the  children  ;  and  we  were  always 
sickly,  and  we  lived  in  this  very  poor  condition  one  year;  and  then  be- 
cause we  bad  lost  everything  the  company  took  my  husband  to  America, 
and  he  was  iielped  by  his  friends,  so  that  he  could  corue  over  here  and 
try  to  make  a  home  for  me  and  my  children ;  and  he  borrowed  $10  over 
here  and  sent  chat  to  me  so  that  I  could  livC;  because  I  had  to  stay  there ' 
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and  had  three  little  children,  the  youngest  only  eleven  weeks  old.  Then 
I  bail  to  seek  a  place  to  work,  and  I  was  only  able  to  earn  $2  a  week, 
because  i  was  too  sick  to  work,  Imt  I  bail  to  <lo  it.  It  is  not  like  it  is 
here ;  no  one  cares  for  anyone  there.  There  is  no  protection  for  women. 
Tben,  afterwards,  friends  lent  my  husband  $100  to  brinis:  me  here;  and 
when  1  t:ot  here  safe,  and  we  worked  one  year,  he  working  in  the  mill 
and  I  workiii;^:  a  little  in  the  home  and  taking  good  care  of  my  children, 
and  we  made  money  enough  in  a  year  to  )>ay  back  tbat  $100. 

Q.  How  uiany  weavers  are  there  at  work  in  this  factory  with  you  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  get  about  the  average  wages! — A.  I  can  not  get  the  high- 
est wage^.  because  1  am  not  steady ;  but  when  I  am  steady  I  make 
about  $8  or  $0;  sometimes  I  make  more. 

Q.  You  work  by  tbe  piece  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  piece. 

Q.  You  work  how  many  hours  a  day — ten  hours  a  day  t — A.  I  guess 
from  7  o'ck>ck  in  the  morning  until  a  quarter  past  6  in  the  evening. 

Q.  And  how  long  for  dinner  f — A.  One  hour  for  dinner. 


STATEHSHT  OF  HAOOIB  JEHHETT. 

By  Senator  Hisoook: 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  f — A.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Q.  What  doing? — A.  I  work  in  the  threail  department,  spooling. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  f — A.  About  eleven  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  f — A.  Ireland. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  a  factory  there  t — A.  Barbour  Brothers. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  the  same  house  there  that  you  work  for  heref — A. 
The  same  house. 

Q.  How  much  wages  do  you  get? — A.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
week. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  over  there? — A.  On  an  average,  we  oniy  made 
about  6  shillings,  and  some  made  3  shillings  a  week. 

By  theOHAiBMAN: 
Q.  What  do  the  spoolers  get  here  for  their  work  ? — A.  About  $1.25  a 
day  on  the  average ;  but  Saturday  is  a  short  day^  when  we  only  work  to 
3  o'clock,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  We  make  about  from  $13  to 
$14.50  in  the  two  weeks.  Then  there  are  the  winders,  who  work  for 
the  spooling  department ;  they  hare  to  stand  on  their  feet,  while  the 
spoolers  sit;  the  winders  make  $9  a  week,  and  some  make  $10,  on  the 
average.    They  are  a  little  harder  worked. 

By  Senator  HiscocK : 

Q.  How  about  your  living  upon  your  wages  heref— A.  In  the  old 
country  we  got  about  half  of  our  living  from  this  country  ;  there  were 
some  of  our  folks  over  here,  and  every  month  we  received  £2  from  theuu 

Q.  That  is,  your  wages  were  not  sufficient  to  support  you? — A.  No. 
Mother  and  father  and  I  were  there.  Father  was  sickly;  he  had  a  dis- 
ease called  diabetes,  and  my  wages  didn't  more  than  pay  the  rent  and 
a  little  over. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  live  very  nicely  here?— A.  Yes,  sir.  My  sister 
and  I  keep  house  together.  I  have  lots  of  sisters,  and  they  are  all  mar- 
ried except  her.  She  has  about  a  dollar  a  day ;  she  is  a  twister.  We 
have  about  $52  or  $53  a  mouth,  and  we  live  a  great  deal  better  here. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MABTHA  CB08SLT. 

By  Seaator  HI^COGK : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  work  ! — A.  For  Barbour  Brothers,  Paterson,  U.  J. 

Q.  The  same  place  where  this  other  lady  works  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  From  Ireland. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  in  Ireland  f — A.  I  was  a  spinner. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now  f — A.  I  am  a  spinner  by  trade,  and  I 
work  at  that. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  f — A.  Spinners  get  about  $15  for  the  two 
weeks. 

Q.  Why  do  you  get  $151 — A.  Because  I  take  almost  anything  in  the 
room;  I  take  off  the  yarn  from  the  spinners'  hands. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  your  work  in  Ireland  f — ^A.  Fifteen  shillings 
and  six  pence  for  the  two  weeks. 

Q.  Does  the  money  go  as  far  here  as  it  did  there  f — A.  If  I  had  as 
much  money  at  home  it  would  go  farther;  but  1  hadn't  as  much  at 
home  as  I  have  here. 

Q.  Do  you  live  better  here  than  you  did  there!— A.  A  great  deal 
better. 

Q.  Do  you  dress  better  f — A.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  dress,  because 
when  I  get  a  dress  there  I  take  care  of  it.  Things  are  a  great  deal 
cheaper  at  home  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  But  your  wages  go  farther  here  than  they  did  there! — A  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  Foster.  If  you  please,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  lady  in 
Connecticut — Mrs.  Maria  G.  Tread  well — desired  me  to  present  you  a  com- 
munication, which  she  wishes  to  hsfVe  read  here,  on  this  very  question. 
She  desired  to  appear  before  you  in  person,  but  she  has  lately  returned 
from  Europe  and  is  not  able,  being  somewhat  advanced  in  years  and 
quite  delicate.  She  is  very  much  stirred  up  on  this  question,  and  she 
asked  me  to  present  to  you  this  communication,  which  I  ask  leave  to 
file  with  the  others. 

The  subcommittee  ordered  the  following  statement  of  Mrs.  Tread- 
well  to  be  printed  in  the  record: 

STATEMEHT  OF  MBS.  MARIA  0.  TBEABWEIL. 

To  ike  CommiUee  on  linance  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

The  iflsae  now  before  your  honorable  body  is  pregnant  with  momentons  conse- 
qaences  **  for  weal  or  woe  "  to  onr  country.  This  conviction  has  come  also  to  the 
heart*  of  women  as  well  as  men,  and  we  find  that  the  patriotism  which  warmed  the 
hearts  of  the  women  of  1776  fiads  its  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  to-day. 

Personally,  I  do  not  share  in  the  ill-will  to  England  which  figures  in  some  of  the 
diacnssioDS  on  this  subject,  &8  my  descent  is  from  English  stock;  nor  have  I  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  question,  my  husband  being  dead  and  my  only  son  not  a  voter ; 
bat  I  do  wish  to  enter  my  most  earnest  protest  against  any  change  in  our  industrial 
system  which  will  tend  to  bring  American  women  down  to  the  level  of  European 
women. 

In  many  years  of  experience  in  woman's  work  for  women,  beginning  in  1869  as  a 
manaeer  of  that  noble  institution  known  as  ''The  Ladies'  Christian  Association,''  I 
learned  to  appreciate  and  commiserate  the  sorrows  to  which  women  were  subjected 
when  battling  with  the  work  world.  When  living  in  Europe  in  after  years  with  the 
people,  and  on  their  own  soil,  my  interest  had  not  waned,  and  I  was  constantly  con- 
trasting their  condition  with  that  of  my  owu  sisters.  Too  often,  while  she  was  hoid- 
hii;  the  plow,  driving  the  cattle,  even  ladon  herself  as  a  beast  of  burden,  her  lord  and 
master  would  be  einoying  his  noon-day  siesta  or  his  necessary  pipe  in  a  shady,  quiet 
nook.    All  this  sank  deep  into  my  soul,  and  I  found  right  booh  that  it  was  not  alone 
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monarchical  ioBtitutions  that  brooght  abont  this  condition  of  affairs ;  for  while  all 
European  countries,  with  few  exceptions,  were  nnder  that  rule^yet  the  indnittrial  con- 
ditions varied  with  their  indastrial  policy. 

Any  honest  observer  mast  admit  that  since  Bismarck  modeled  Qermany's  Industrial 
system  after  that  of  the  United  Slates  his  country  has  been  rising,  while  other  conntiries 
in  Kurope  have  changed  ibr  the  worse.  In  Italy  the  poor  are  still  more  and  more 
oppressed,  and  the  most  Intense  poverty  Mares  me  in  the  face  everywhere.  In  Ka- 
ples  the  earnings  iu  the  shops  where  I  visited  were  2  sons  (2  cents)  per  day  for  mak- 
ing cameo  and  lava  ornaments.  The  little  lava  heads  can  be  parchaeed  for  5  sona, 
and  when  one  considers  the  time  and  Labor  .spent  upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
2  cons  can  be  earned. 

At  Florence,  in  the  same  house  where  Galileo  once  lived,  and  just  beneath  the 
place  where  hu  made  his  wonderful  discoveries,  sit  workmen  patiently  pnttin^in- 
tinitesimal  pieces  of  marble  together  into  beautiful  mosaics,  which,  when  completed, 
sell  for  20  sous  apiece.  What  can  their  wages  be  Y  The  living  of  the  poor  in  Italy 
is  meager,  indeed ;  some  wine,  some  bread,  and  by  some  occaaionally  firuit,  maca- 
roni, or  tomatoes. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  oppres^ons  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  subjected. 
One  traveling  in  that  country  couiu  easily  imagine  a  Vesuvius  rumbling  and  tumbliBK 
beneath.  One  crater  at  least  has  opened,  and  one  need  only  to  pass  t&onghDunlow 
^assto^et  a  true  insight  into  the  poverty  which  is  so  prevalent  all  abont.  The 
women  in  the  factories  which  I  visited  receive  1  shilling  per  day.  Their  appearance 
differed  so  greatly  from  that  of  the  factory  women  of  our  country  that  my  tears 
would  flow  unbidden.  In  Scotland,  if  one  will  eeek  the  poor  quarters,  one  will  find 
the  people  and  their  poverty  about  the  same.  The  com  market  at  Cork  is  no  waree 
than  the  salt  market  in  Glasgow. 

In  boasted  England  are  the  conditions  only  a  whit  better.  Wages  are  very  much 
lower  than  here,  and  millions  are  condemned  to  hopeless  drudgery  on  a  few  pennies  a 
day.  While  the  aristocracy  are  pensioned  on  the  people  and  flaunt  their  silk  and 
broadcloth  through  parks  and  palaces,  the  people  from  whom  all  this  has  been 
wrenched  move  about  in  al)ject  misery  and  suffering ;  and  Trafalgar  Square  waves 
its  red  flag  against  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

Moved  by  the^ue  facts,  gentlemen,  and  none  other,  I  appeal  to  you  to  stand  as  the 
breastwork  of  our  institutions.  Do  not  allow  this  Niagara  of  foreign  labor  to  sweep 
away  in  its  irresistible  conree  all  that  makes  life  happy  and  full  of  joyful  meaning 
to  so  many  thousands  of  the  women  of  Aiaerica. 

Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

MAmA  G.  Tkbadwibix. 

Sing  Sing  on  the  Hudson,  N.  T. 


MACARONI  AND  VERMICELLI. 

Tuesday,  September  25, 1888. 

STATEMEHT  OF  B.  BOECO, 

Of  the  firm  of  A.  SchntedeTf  jr„  ^  Co,t  fnaaufaoturer$  ofmacflroni^  vermwelH^  MpAe<to,  etc-, 
N08.  96,  98  and  100  Eatt  Court  ttreet,  Cincinnali^  Ohio. 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  great  many 
people  think  that  foreign  goods  are  better  than  ours ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  want  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  labor  paid  for  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  and  similar  goods 
manufactured  in  the  old  country.  The  aggregate  of  work  that  we  man- 
nfactured  in  Cincinnati  last  year  was  $35,000 ;  the  wages  that  we  paid 
during  that  time,  without  considering  the  time  of  the  three  partners  in 
the  different  firms,  was  nearly  $8,000.  Nearly  all  the  American  firms, 
I  guess,  or  most  of  them,  certainly  all  in  Ginciniiati,  made  an  offer  to 
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amish  the  Dayton  Soldiers'  BTome  with  macaroni  at  reasonable  prices. 
Instead  of  the  contract  being  given  to  some  American  firm  it  was  given 
out  to  a  foreign  firm,  who  agreed  to  ftirnished  it  at  (if  cents. 

I  admit  that  there  are  some  thiags  that  can  be  made  better  abroad 
than  in  this  country ;  for  instance,  Havana  cigars,  sardines,  olive  oil, 
ete.  Bnt  macaroni  can  not  be  made  any  better  abroad  than  it  can  be 
here,  for  we  have  just  as  fine  fionr  as  anybody  in  the  world,  and  so  far 
as  machinery  is  concerned  we  have  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  1  think,  certainly  better  than  any  they  have  in  Italy.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  wages  paid  to  women  and  girls  in  Italy  is  only 
from  6  to.  10  cents  a  day,  only  one-fifth  of  what  we  pay  here.  We  would 
be  very  glad  if.  you  could  fix  the  duty  at  3  cents  a  pound  on  goods  in 
1-poand  packages  and  2  cents  a  pound  for  macaroni  loose  or  in  bulk. 
If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  this  pai>er  which  I  snbmit  that  will 
explain  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Aidsioh.  That  will  have  to  be  put  in  your  testimony. 

The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Boecke  is  as  follows : 

lb  tA0  Senate  and  Howe  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statee  in  Congress  assembled: 

Yonr  pfttitionen,  maniifactorers  doing  basineas  iu  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  and 
baving  oaj^ital  to  the  amoont  of  man:^  handxod  thousanda  of  dollais  inyeeted  in  the 
nuuQimeiare- and  sale  of  macaroni,  yermloelli,  and  like  prodaots,  respectfally  repre- 


That  the  act  of  Congress  approved.  March  3,  1883,  entitled  '^An  act  to  redace  inter- 


passage 

worked  great  injostice  and  hardship  to  yonr  petitioners  and  others  eugaeecl  iu  the 
manufaotore  of  said  articles,  and  will  eventually,  if  relief  is  not  afforded-  by  yonr 
bonorabla-  body,  completely  ruin  all  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  ar- 
tMea,  as  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  Italy  and  France,  our  greatest  competitors, 
fix*  the  reason  that  the  price  of  labor  in  th9se  conutries  is  infinitesimally  small  as 
compared  with  that  paia  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a^  the  rate  of  from  $8  to  f  15 
per  week  for  the  same  work  as  that  which  is  performed  in  Italy  and  France  for  from 
|L50  to  $3.50  per  week. 

Yoar  petitioners  further  represent  that  thousands  of  persons  are  regularly  employed 
iathe  manufacture  and  production  of  these  prodncts,  which  if  permitted- to  remain 
upon  thA  free  list  will  cause  these  persons,  in  the  event  of  the  suspension  of  this  bus- 
iness, to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  thereby  entailing  loss  of  money  and  great  suf- 
fering to  many  thousand  families. 

Toar  peUtionfirs:forther  reppcsent  that  the  home  manu^Msturers  produce  a  superior 
artiele  to  that  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and  imported  to  this  country,  by 
reason  of  the  homo-manufactured  article  not  being  subjected  to  the  dampness  in  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  as  is  the  foreign  article,  and  the  use  of  a  better  grade  of  farina  and  flonr 
in  the  prednction  of  the  article. 

Yoar  petitioners  I  further  represenii  that  it  now  costs  in  this  country  to  produce  a 
box  containing  25  pounds  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  or  fancy  pastes,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose the  best  grade  of  farina  or  flour,  (^  cents  per  pound  in  bii^k  or  loose.  The  yellow 
goods  in  bulk  or  loose,  7i  cents  per  pound ;  these  put  up  in  1 -pound  packages  wonld 
oo«t  8  cents  per  pound.  We  must,  therefore,  compete  with  tho  foreign-manufactured 
goods,  imported  and  sold  in  Araerioan  markets  at  from  5^  cents  per  pound,  in  bulk  or 
loose.  The  vellow  goods  in  bulk  or  loose  at  a  half  cent  per  pound  more.  Those  in 
I'ponnd  packages  delivered  at  the  wharf  in  Philadelphia  at?  cents  per  pound.  Owing 
to  this  gross  imposition,  some  American  manufacturers  have  already  failed  and  their 
works  are  closed  np,  and  your  petitioners  must  neoessarily  do  likewise  unless  some 
speedy  relief  be  jjpranted  by  yofir  honorahlo  body« 

And  your  j>etitioners  further  reprcHcnt  that  they  do  not  seek  arbitrary  means  to 
bnild  up  individual  fortunes,  but  simply  ask  that  thoy  may  be  protected  in  their 
business  by  such  legislation  as  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  may  see  lit  to  enact,  which 
will  eoiftble  the  manufacturers  of  macaroni,  verniioelii,  and  other  products  to  compete 
wiifeb  foreign  importations,  and  at  the  same-  time  insure  them  a. reasonable  protit  on 
tlie  amonut  of  capital  invested,  and  in  this  connection  wo  respectfully  submit  that  a 
doty  shonM  be  imposed  upon  all  such  articles  imported  into  this  country  as  follows, 
to  wit:  Two  lukl  a  half  cents  per  pound  on  goods  in  bulk  or  loose;  3  cents  per  pound 
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on  yellow  goods  in  balk  or  loose;  4  oents  per  poand  on  goods  pnt  np  in  l-poond 
packages,  and  3^  cents  per  pound  on  white  goods  put  np  in  l-ponnd  packages. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  ^to. 

Frank  Cnneo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Guano  &  Baggio,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  B. 
Picardo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Angelo  Chiglione,  ^w  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  Dansa  & 
Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ed.  Belling,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Dulet  &  Knowlton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  A.  Castruccio,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Cerega,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  E.  J.  Lombardi.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  B.  Rissotty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  G. 
Motto,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  R.  Splvalots,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  L.  Eatente, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,;  Ravenna,  Chirardelli  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
8.  P.  Senthory  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Tubiuo  Bros.,  Chicago.  IlL; 
Kerrotz,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  Comepa,  Chicago,  Hi.;  J.  Sambola,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  James  I.  Reys,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Bernard,  Kloutz  &>  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Justin  J.  Langles  &  Co.,  New  Orleans^  La.|  Wuerdeman  &. 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  W.  Haameke d& Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  Schneider, 
Jr.,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.;  G.  H.  Ppaffamann,  Cleveland,  Ohio :  M.  Bat- 
taglio,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  Ponti,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  many  other  smaller  manu- 
facturers might  also  be  mentioned.^ 


STATEMENT  OF  LABOB  COST. 

Wuideman  d&  Co. : 

2  men,  at  f  10 $1,040 

20  boys  and  girls,  at  $3.50 3,640 

$4,680 

J.  S.  Wamike  &  Co. : 

1  man,  at  $10 520 

8  boys  and  girls,  at  $3.25 1, 352 

1,872 

A.  Schneider,  jr.,  d&  Co. : 

1  man,  at  $10 520 

5  boys  and  girls,  at  $3.25 • ••• 845 

1,365 

7,917 
Besides  the  whole  time  of  three  partnevB. 
Product: 

Wurdeman&Co .* $22,000 

J.  S,  Warnike&Co 7,000 

A.  Schneider,  jr.,  &  Co 6,000 

35.000 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Of  coarse  we  do  not  suppose  that  we  shall  get  all  we 
would  like,  but  we  would  like  to  have  a  daty  imposed  of  2  cents  a  pound 
for  goods  in  bulk  of  more  than  10  i>oands  in  a  box. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  many  people  in  this  country  make  maca- 
roni f    Is  that  all  stated  in  the  paper  you  have  submitted  t 

Mr.  BoECKE,  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  many  are  there! 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  About  thirty-five  factories,  and  therefore,  of  course,  a 
good  many  hands.  They  are  all  named  in  this  paper  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  amount  consumed 
in  this  country  do  the  manafacturers  make  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  As  it  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  manufactur- 
ing a  very  small  proportion  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  on  account  of  the  duty  on  itt 

Mr.  BoECEE.  Yes.  The  contract  was  given  out  to  furnish  tnacaroni 
to  the  Dayton  Soldiers'  Home  for  6f  cents  a  pound.  None  of  the  Ameri- 
can firms  got  any  part  of  that  contract,  although,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  amount  of  competition,  the  prices  that  were  bid  were  low 
enoagh.    That  may  have  been  partly  on  account  of  the  prejudice  exist- 
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Ing  in  many  people's  minds  in  favor  of  foreign  goods  rather  than  home- 
made goods.  I  bad  onjy  been  in  this  busiuens  three  moutbs  when  I 
learned,  to  my  great  astonishment,  tbat  tbe  Mills  bill  had  fixed  no  daty 
whatever  upon  macaroni.  1  could  scarcely  trust  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
that  statement.  1  had  written  to  Mr.  Butterworth,  our  Congressman, 
to  know  what  the  <hity  was  in  the  Mills  bill,  and  then  I  learned  to  my 
astonishment  that  there  was  no  duty  whatever.  From  what  I  have 
already  stated  yon  will  see  that  about  one-fourth  of  our  product  is  what 
we  pay  for  wages.  Of  course,  when  they  pay  only  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
day  for  wages  in  Italy,  and  we  pay  our  men  and  women  five  times  that 
much,  we  can  not  very  well  compete  with  the  Italians. 

Senator  Vance.  Can  not  our  men,  with  the  advantage  of  the  better 
machinery  that  we  have  in  this  country,  make  more  than  the  Italians 
canT 

Mr.  BoEGKB.  That  is  true ;  we  have  got  as  fine  machinery  in  this 
country  as  anybody. 

Senator  Vanoe.  And  floar  is  cheaper  in  this  country  than  it  is  in 
Italy! 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Tes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Vanoe.  And  sugar  is  cheaper  also,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Vanoe.  Your  hands  work  more  and  your  machinery  is  bet- 
ter.   Does  not  that  pretty  nearly  equalize  the  conditions  t 

Mr.  Boeoke.  It  appears  that  it  does  not. 

Senator  Vanoe.  Are  not  your  factories  doing  pretty  well  f 

Mr.  Boeoke.  They  are  striving  to,  but  they  are  not  doing  well. 

Senator  Vanoe.  What  percentage  do  you  suppose  they  clear  on  their 
capital  now,  on  the  average  t 

Mr.  Boeoke.  They  are  not  clearing  very  much.  I  have  only  been  in 
partnership  about  three  months,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  I  have 
entered  into  partnership  my  partner  has  told  me  that  before  that  time 
they  lost  money ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Vanoe.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  employ  in  your  factory  ! 

Mr.  Boeoke.  We  employ  girls  and  men.  Each  factory  has  about 
two  men,  my  partner  and  another  man,  and  one  factory  has  two  men 
besides  my  partner,  and  twenty  boys  and  girls. 

Senator  Vakoe.  Are  they  natives  or  foreigners,  those  whom  you  em- 
ploy t 

Mr.  Boeoke.  Just  as  we  get  them ;  they  are  all  bom  here,  all  born 
in  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Vanoe.  What  do  you  pay  your  boys  and  girls  per  day  ! 

Mr.  Boeoke.  About  $3.50  a  week  on  the  average,  wbile  in  Italy  they 
only  get  from  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  women  and  children  both.  That  is 
too  much  difference.  We  made  a  low  enough  offer  for  the  Soldiei's 
Home,  but  still  we  did  not  get  the  contract.  It  was  given  out  to  for- 
eigners at  6f  cents,  and  they  are  offering  macaroni  to-day  in  New  York 
City  at  7  cents. 

Senator  Vance.  If  we  weie  to  put  3  cents  a  pound  duty  on  the  mac- 
aroni would  you  add  that  amount  to  the  wages  of  your  workmen,  or 
would  you  put  it  in  your  own  iMxtket! 

Mr.  Boeoke.  Of  course  we  could  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
girls  and  men  that  we  employ. 

Senator  Vanok.  But  would  vou  do  it  f 

Mr.  Boeoke.  Of  course. 

Senator  Vajjce.  It  does  not  al w ay s^  follow,  of  course. 

Mr.  BoscKE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Yakce.  If  we  were  to  give  yon  this  tariff  duty  of  3  cents  a 
poand  would  you  not  still  hire  as  cheap  labor  as  you  could  get  in  the 
market! 

Mr.  BoECKE.  That  is  a  reasonable  thing;  but  I  say  while  we  pay  low 
wages  now  we  would  gladly  pay  more. 

Senator  Vance.  All  the  increased  profit  arising  from  the  tariff  duty ; 
would  you  pay  that  to  your  workmen  t 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  As  near  as  we  possibly  could,  yes. 

Senator  Vance.  Why  should  you  not  do  it  altogether! 

Mr.  BoBCKE.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  my  partner  told  me  that  the 
last  year  he  lost  money.  In  order  to  make  it  here  at  all,  to  get  along, 
we  would  have  to  have  a  little  of  that. 

Senator  Vance.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  this  business  Y 

Mr.  BoECKE.  I  have  only  been  at  it  about  three  mouths. 

Senator  Vance.  But  I  mean  your  factory,  this  factory  you  have  been 
connected  with;  how  long  has  it  been  going!  * 

Mr.  BoECKE.  Three  or  four  years  altogether.  We  have  had  a  pretty- 
hard  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Vance.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  people  who  eat  maca- 
roni, some  of  them,  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  too  ! 

Mr.  BoECKE.  We  have  not  made  much  money ;  if  we  had  it  would 
be  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Vance.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  you  have  not  been  making 
any  money  in  a  certain  business  for  four  or  five  years,  you  ought  to  stop 
that  business  and  go  to  something  else  ! 

Mr.  BoECKE.  We  expect  each  year  to  do  better  than  the  year  before. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  an  individual  I  was  not  in  it  until 
about  three  months  ago,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  it,  it  ap- 
pears, neglected  altogether  this  thing  of  the  tarifi!^ 

Senator  Vance.  They  established  that  factory,  though,  after  the  duty 
had  been  taken  off! 

Mr.  Boegke.  No,  they  never  established  it ;  they  just  got  into  it  the 
same  as  I  did.  I  went  into  it  expecting  to  make  money,  of  course,  but 
I  found  that  my  partner  had  been  losing  money  last  year,  and  we  have 
been  crippling  along  doing  work  not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Vance.  But  theYactory  was  established  or  the  business  was 
founded  while  there  was  no  duty,  after  the  act  of  1883  ! 

Mr.  BOECEE.  That  is  true;  but  still  we  have  been  going  along  and 
not  making  anything.  We  are  struggling  for  existence,  that  is  about 
the  way  of  it ;  that  is  actually  the  way  of  it.  The  business  is  a  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

Senator  Vance.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  any  one  goes  into  a  busi- 
ness and  ascertains  that  he  cannot  make  money  it  is  his  duty  as  a  sen- 
sible man,  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  that,  to  go  to  work  at  something 
else! 

Mr.  Boecee.  We  did  lose  money,  and  this  is  the  time  we  are  making 
up  for  winter  use. 

Senator  Vance.  Do  you  think  the  Government  is  bound  to  act  the 
part  of  an  insurer  and  make  good  all  losses  to  a  man  in  his  .business! 
Mr.  Boecee.  No;  but  I  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  us  protection. 
I  was  in  the  malting  business  for  twenty -two  or  twouty-three  years,  but 
since  they  have  got  to  using  corn  meal,  rice,  and  glucose  in  the  place 
of  malt,  that  business  has  run  down. 
Senator  Vance.  Then  you  got  out  of  that  business! 
Mr.  BoECKE.  Yes,  sir;  and  went  into  this. 
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Senator  Vancs.  Tbeo,  if  you  cannot  make  any  money  in  this  bnsi- 
nese,  do  you  not  think  yoo  had  better  quit! 

Mr.  Bo£OK£.  But  I  have  my  money  in  it. 

Senator  Vance.  Sell  out. 

Mr.  BoECKE.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  easy  to.  say  sell  out,  but  who  is  going  to 
buy  a  business  that  is  not  prospering.  We  have  got  a  20-cent  duty  on 
malt,  and  I  wish  the  Government  would  be  kind  enough  to  protect  this 
industry  too.  I  have  shown  you  here,  in,  this,  paper  that  one-fourth  of 
cor  piTodact  is  the  wages  we  pay.*  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much 
astonished  when  Mt!.  Butterworth  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Mills  bUl  and 
I  then  discovered  that  there  ^ras  no  import  duty  on  these  goods. 

Senator  Vanoe.  You  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  until  you 
found  out  that  there  was  no  duty  on  foreign  goods! 

Mr.  BoB^KS.  No,  air.  Kow,  when  they  sell  their  imported  goods  to 
the  Dayton  Soldiers'  Home  at  6|  cents  a  poujud,  our  factories  can  not 
compete  with  that  price,  at  all,  although  they  are  so  near  to  the  place, 
and  have  the  best  ftour  and  the  best  machinery  in  the  world.  Still,  if 
we  competed  with  such  prices  as  that  we  could  not  make  anything  at 
alL  because  of  the  large  amount  that  is  paid  for  labor. 

Senator  Yahc^.  According  to  your  showing  here  yon  pay  about  50 
cents  a  day  to  your  labor;  that  is  not  a  very  large  amount  to  pay  for 
labor! 

Mr.  BoBCKS.  To  the  girls  and  boys  we  pay  about  $4. 

Senator  Yange.  Yon  said  the  average  was  about  $3.60! 

Mr.  BoBOKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Yange.  That  is  a  little  over  60  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  BoEOKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Yange.  While  in  Italy  they  pay  from  6  to  10  cents  a  day  ! 

Mr.  BoECKE.  The  wages  is  a  big  element,  Senator. 

Senator  Yange.  I  know  it  is  a  big  element,  of  course. 

Mr.  BOBGKE.  We  would  like  to  have  3  cents  a  pound  on  l-i)ound  pack- 
ages, and  2  cents  a  pound  where  it  is  loose  or  in  bulk.  That  would  be  a 
big  thing  for  us. 

Senator  Yange.  Three  cents  a  pound  would  be  nearly  60  per  cent, 
duty  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  We  can  not.  sell  our  best  goods  for  less  than  8  cents  a 
I>ound. 

Senator  Yange.  And  yet  foreign  goods  are  laid  down  in  Dayton  for  6| 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  Some  people  make  a  distinction  between  foreign  goods, 
even  if  they  are  made  better  here,  and  domestic  goods.  There  are  so 
many  people  that  are  not  able  to  tell  the  real  difference  between  the  two, 
and  that  is  the  miscbiel^  One  grocer  in  Cincinnati  told  me  that  the  people 
wanted  the  imported  goods  whether  they  knew  what  they  were  or  not. 
Bat  I  dare  say  that  with  our  fine  flour  and  bettor  machinery  than  they 
have  over  there  we  can  make  the  goods  here  much  better  than  they  can 
be  made  Uiere,  and  still  parties  will  say  that  they  want  the  fine  imported 
goods.  As  I  said|  if  it  was  the  case  of  Havana  cigars,  sardines,  or  olive 
oily  something  that  we  could  not  make  here,  then  I  would  admit  it,  but 
these  articles  can  be  made  much  better  here,  or  at  least  just  as  well  in 
this  country  as  they  can  be  made  abroad.  I  think  2  or  3  cents  a  pound 
would  not  amount  to  much,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  that,  be- 
oaose,  as  I  say,  we  are  struggling,  actually  struggling  for  existence. 
And  so  far  as  making  money  is  concerned,  I  have  only  been  in  business 
three  months  myself,  and  yet  I  have  been  informed  by  my  partner  that 
last  year  he  lost  money.    They  sent  me  here  because  I  am  the  oldest 
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man  in  the  concern,  and  I  came  to  Senator  Sherman,  and  he  told  me  to 
come  here.  Two  or  3  cents  a  ponnd  is  certainly  not  asking  too  much. 
Tou  can  not  do  any  better  than  that.  They  ask  for  more  than  that  in 
this  petition  that  I  have  presented,  as  you  will  see. 

Senator  Vance.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  money  when  it  comes 
into  the  Treasury  t  We  have  more  there  now  than  is  needed.  Do  yon 
think  that  we  ought  to  impose  a  tax  for  yonr  especial  benefit! 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  Yon  gentlemen  will  take  care  of  that.  The  taking  off 
of  the  dnty  in  1883  must  have  been  an  oversight;  at  any  rate  it  was 
an  indiscretion  and  fooHshuess. 

Senator  Vance.  You  were  not  in  this  business  at  that  timet 

Mr.  BoECKE.  No;  not  as  an  individual.  This  is  a  struggling  in- 
dustry, as  I  have  said.  Those  x>eople  who  eat  macaroni  can  very  well 
afford  to  pay  this  little  tariff  that  we  ask ;  it  amounts  to  hardly  any- 
thing. It  is  not  like  imposing  a  big  rate  of  duty  upon  an  article  of 
necessity.  I  think  you  ought  to  try  to  persuade  your  committee  to  put  a 
duty  of  at  least  3  cents  or  2  cents  on  this  kind  of  goods.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  asking  too  much. 

Senator  Vance.  There  is  a  man  down  in  my  country  who  is  driving 
a  pair  of  mules ;  his  industry  is  also  struggling,  and  he  gets  75  cents  a 
day  and  boards  himself.  What  are  we  to  do  for  himt  He  makes 
nothing  to  sell  that  could  be  benefited  by  any  tariff. 

Mr.  BoECKE.  In  the  first  place  he  has  no  one  to  do  for  but  himself; 
he  has  no  industry. 

Senator  Vance.  You  have  no  one  to  do  for  but  yourself  and  your 
family,  who  are  dependent  ui)on  you,  just  as  that  man's  family  are 
dependent  upon  him.  It  we  impose  a  tax  in  favor  of  people  to  support 
and  help  along  every  man  who  is  making  something  that  comes  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  products,  what  are  we  to  do  for  this  poor  man  in 
my  country,  and  who  can  not  oe  reached  by  any  tariff! 

Mr.  Boecee.  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Senator;  but  in  our  industry  our 
firm  has  been  barely  able  to  get  along. 

Senator  Vance.  This  poor  fellow  does  not  get  along;  there  is  no 
place  for  him  to  go,  though  he  is  bound  to  live. 

Mr.  Boecee.  It  is  but  very  little  that  anybody  will  have  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  this  tariff;  it  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything,  you  might  say. 

Senator  VANCE.  Then,  if  it  is  so  little,  it  does  not  matter  to  you 
whether  we  put  it  on  or  nott 

Mr.  Boecee.  But  it  is  a  big  thing  to  us. 

Senator  Vance.  It  might  l^  a  big  thing  to  this  poor  man  I  speak  of, 
to  add  that  much  to  the  price  of  his  dinner. 

Mr.  Boecee.  If  you  add  2  or  3  cents  to  the  price  of  macaroni,  that 
doesn't  amount  to  anything  scarcely  for  him,  but  it  amounts  to  a  great 
deal  for  me  and  for  my  family.  It  is  a  big  thing  for  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  its  manufacture. 

Senator  Hiscoce.  Do  you  want  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Boecee.  We  would  like  to  have  3  cents  a  pound  on  Ipound 
packages. 

Senator  HiscoCE.  Gould  you  not  get  along  right  straight  through 
with  2  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Boecee.  Yes,  I  could. 

Senator  HiscocE.  That  would  be  doing  a  good  deal  better  than  you 
are  now! 

Mr.  Boecee.  Yes,  I  am  only  one  in  the  trade. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  does  the  Mills  bill  do  for  you  t    qqqIc 
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If  r.  BoEOKE.  It  does  not  do  anything.  To  my  astonishment,  when 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Butterworth  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Mills  bill,  I  found 
that  there  was  no  import  duty  on  macaroni. 

Senator  Hisgook.  It  is  on  the  free  list,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  Yes.  Then  I  wrote  to  Senator  Sherman,  and  he  wrote 
me  a  letter,  saying  — - 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  want  it  on  the  free 'list  f 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  No,  sir;  without  protection  we  all  know  that  every- 
thing would  not  go  along  as  smoothly  as  it  does  now.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  it  was  put  on  the  free  list  in  1883. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  upon  the  theory  that 
at  that  time  we  were  the  great  flour-producing  country  of  the  earth, 
and  that  with  our  machinery  and  facilities  we  could  produce  macaroni 
as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  BoEGKE.  In  Cincinnati  I  think  they  must  be  sleepy-heads  and 
not  watch  out  for  their  own  interests  in  the  business,  and  probably  it 
was  done  on  account  of  carelessness  and  inattention.  But  when  we 
pay  out  one-fourth  of  our  product  in  wages  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  protection. 


COLLAES  AND  CUFFS. 

Notes  of  a  hearing  of  Oharles  H.  Oorliss,  of  Corliss  Bros.  &  Co.,  of 
Troy,  N.  T.;  B.  K.  Betts,  of  Earl  &  Wilson;  and  B.  O.  House,  of  S.  A. 
House's  Sons. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1888. 
STATEKEHT  OF  GHASLES  E.  00BLI8& 

Mr.  CoBUSS.  We  have  no  classification  at  present  We  are  put 
under  the  heading  of  hemp,  flax,  etc.  Our  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  fact  that  foreign  collars  began  to  com^  in.  They  had 
never  come  in  before.  We  then  discovered  that  we  had  no  classifica- 
tion, and  so  began  to  look  aroand  to  see  what  duty  we  needed.  Here 
[exhibiting  collar]  is  a  German  collar  that  is  landed  at  4  marks  50  pfen- 
nigs; that  would  be  $1.08. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  linen,  collar  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes;  linen  on  both  sides.  With  a  duty  at  35  per  cent. 
it  can  be  landed  here  at  $1.62.  That  collar  was  originally  imported  at 
$1.95  and  it  has  come  down  to  $1.75.  Here  is  a  similar  collar  [exhibit- 
ing collar!.  A  Boston  firm  has  now  placed  an  order  for  those  goods  at 
$1.65.  Tnose  collars  cost  me  $1.56  to  produce.  If  you  give  us  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  and  30  per  cent,  specific  it  would  cost  our  German 
friends  $1.74  to  get  that  collar  here.  I  have  a  foreign  price-list  with 
me  to  corroborate  what  I  say.  These  goods  are  listed  by  Welch,  Mar- 
getson  &  Co.  and  Virgoe,  Middleton  &  Co.  I  have  here  some  of  their 
samples  costing  an  average  of  6«.  fid.  We  find  they  are  being  sold  in 
this  country  at  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  a  dozen! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  find-onr  collars  cost  ua  more.  If 
those  collars  came  in  at  the  proper  valuation  they  would  cost  $2.16  to 
land  here ;  but  as  a  matter  o^  fact  they  are  being  sold  by  such  people 
at  $2. 

The  Ghairmak.  What  do  they  cost  in  London  ^omze^  by  GooqIc 
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Mr.  OOBLiss.  About  69.  6d.  Wlthoat  the  daty  the  cost  voald  be 
$1.66. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  London  price  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Yes. 

The  Ohajbman.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price  f 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  duty  added,  they  woaldcost  $1.93  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  1 

Mr.  GoRUBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  those^  ooUars  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Here  is  a  similar  collar.  The  cost  o£  that  collar  at  the 
factory  is  $2.35  a  dozen*    In  this  case  I  am  comparing  all  linen  goods. 

The  Chairman.  How  aboat  linen  and  cotton  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  first  collar  I  showed  you  is  linen  and  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  bay  collars  for  10  cents  apiece  on  Pennsyl- 
vania aveoiue;  not  sach  coUttcs  as  these:  but  collars  can  be  bonght  for 
that  price. 

Mk.  Corliss.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  goods  yon  have  shown 
ns  we  want  to  get  the  prices  of  the  lowest  classes  of  goods  which  are 
or  can  be  imported. 

Mr.  House.  The  fact  is  that  the  importations  are  larger  in  the  higher 
grade  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Corliss.  H^^  is  a  collar  [exhibiting  collar]  that  costs  in  Berlin 
3  marks  25  pfennigs — ^78  cents.  It  costs  to  land  tnat  collar  here  $1.17. 
We  would  want  to  sell  that  collar  for  $1.25.  We  could  scarcely  com- 
pete on  even  tern^s  with  that  collar.  I,  do  not  know  of  a  lower  grade 
of  collar  than  that.  I  have  a  foreign  price-list  with  me  and  I  do  not 
discover  on  that  price-list  any  lower  price. 

Mr.  House.  I  think  that  is  the  cheapest  collar  we  have  been  able  to 
get. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  about  cuffs  f  What  are  the  cheapest  ooffis 
that  can  be  imported ;  children's  or  women's  t 

Mr.  Houss.  There  is  nothing  imported  in  ladies'  goods  except  em- 
broidered goods. 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  importation  of  ladies'  ooUars  has  always  gone  on. 
The  fashion  will  bring  these  goods  in  anyhow. 

Mr.  Betts.  That  is  a  very  small  iteia* 

Mr.  Corliss.  Ladies'  cuffs  particularly.  I  have  samples  here  and  I 
can  show  you  our  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those ;  all  linen  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Ko^  sir;  scarcely  any  of  these  are  linen.    They  cost 

The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  sir ;  6  marks  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  72  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes.  These  cuffs  are  linen  on  the  outside.  The  rest 
is  cotton.  Here  is  another  cuff  made  in  Troy  which  costs  $2.67  a  dossen 
pairs. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  cuff  costs  72  cents  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes;  72  cents  per  dozen  pieces.  Here  the  cuffs  cost 
$1.33  a  dozen  pieces.  I  now  show  you  an  imports  collar  that  costs  3 
marks  50  pfennigs.  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  following 
statement  showing  the  rate  of  duty  we  would  like  to  have:  On  collars 
and  cuffs  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  35  per  cent  ad  va- 
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lorem  and  18  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specifio  daty  on  collars  and  caffs  not 
to  exceed  three-ply  in  thickness  and  made  entirely  of  cotton ;  24  ceti^ 
per  dozen  pieces  specific  daty  on  collars  and  caffs  not  to  exceed  fonr-ply 
in  thickness  and  made  entirely  of  cotton ;  30  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
Bpecific  daty  on  collars  and  cal&  not  to  exceed  three-ply  in  thickness, 
not  more  than  one  ply  of  which  shall  be  linen ;  36  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
Bpecific  daty  on  collars  and  caffs  not  to  exceed  foar-ply  in  thickness,  not 
more  than  two  plies  of  which  shall  be  linen ;  48  cents  per  dozen  pieces 
specific  doty  on  collars  and  caffs  four  or  more  plies  in  thickness,  all  of 
which  shall  be  linen ;  60  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific  duty  on  collars 
and  caffs  which  shall  be  embroidered  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  Cob Liss.  Here  is  a  collar  [exhibiting  collar]  that  Jordan,  Marsh 
&  Go.  put  in  their  store  for  $1.26.  Thirty  cents  additional  duty  to  the 
present  will  not  protect  as  and  enable  us  to  produce  a  collar  like  that. 
That  is  a  low  grade  of  collar.  I  have  no  doubt  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Go. 
will  sell  that  collar  for  12^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  linen  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  No,  it  is  not.  It  costs  three  marks  and  a  half;  $1.26 
to  land.    It  costs  bs  to  make  that  collar  about  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Mr.  Betts.  Of  course  the  present  duty  is  insufficient,  or  else  these 
goods  would  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  come  in  largely  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  number  is  increasing.  We  did  not  come  here  be- 
cause of  any  tariff  agitation.  The  German  collars  have  come  and  in- 
terfered with  us.  We  found  out  for  the  first  time  that  we  did  not  have 
a  classification  and  that  the  duty  is  inadequate.  It  is  a  fact  that  has 
met  us. 

Mr.  House.  This  whole  competition  with  English  and  German  goods 
is  new  matter.  We  have  not  had  it  before.  It  did  not  come  about 
antil  our  strike.  It  has  started  now  on  collars,  and  we  are  having  a 
hard  time.  It  is  also  meeting  us  on  shirts  of  certain  grades,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  present  you  with  any  figures  on  that  subject.  It  has 
all  come  up  within  a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Within  a  few  months. 

Mr.  House.  We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  of  shirts  at  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  GoRLisp.  The  collar  industry  of  Troy  is  of  great  importance. 
Our  sales  in  the  city  of  Troy  have  averaged  about  $10,000,000  a  year, 
but  will  fall  off  largely  anless  we  can  have  protection. 


SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 

September  24, 1888. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  F.  J.  KAISBHBEBG,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco  pipes  apd  smokers'  articles,  I  respect- 
fully  submit  the  following  facts  to  your  consideration : 

If  the  contemplated  reduction  of  duty  from  its  present  rate,  70  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  to  50  per  ftent,  should  take  place,  the  industry  of  man- 
ufacturing meerschaum,  brierwood,  and  applewood  pipes,  and  smokers' 
articles  in  general,  in  the  United  States,  would  be  obliterated. 
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In  the  tariff  reduction  of  1883.it  reduced  the  duty  from  76  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  $1.60  per  gross  specific  duty,  to  its  present  state ^of  70 
per  cent,  which  entailed  great  hardships  upon  the  producers  in  this 
country,  by  reduction  of  wages  and  inability  to  manufacture  the  cheap 
grade  of  pipes,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  services  of  workmen  or  the 
purchase  of  material.  The  consequence  of  such  reduction  was  the  flood- 
ing of  the  American  markets  with  the  overproduction  of  cheap  and 
detective  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  in  competition  with  our  manufact- 
ure here. 

The  $1.60  per  gross  will  be  understood  to  be  a  fixed  charge  or  spe- 
cific duty,  and  has  had  the  tendency  to  keep  out  these  low  grades  of 
goods.  And  I  would  suggest  that,  whatever  you  do,  couple  the  ad 
valorem  duty  with  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  $3  per  gross,  because  then 
that  $3  on  every  gross  of  pipes  imported  will  be  collected;  I  would  be 
in  tavor  of  an  entire  specific  duty,  but  for  many  reasons  that  is  not 
practicable,  because  pipes  at  a  higher  price  would  come  in  cheaper 
than  the  lower  gjradeof  pipes;  therefore  a  partial  one,  as  stated  above, 
is  absolutely  necesb^^y,  and  will  be  a  just  disci  imi nation  as  to  value. 

To  show  the  eff*efiof  a  change  in  duty,  note  the  following :  By  ruling 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  morocco  pipe  cases  have  been  allowed  to 
come  into  the  country  duty  free ;  hence  pipes  inclosed  in  cases  pay  only 
on  the  pipe.  Say  the  pipe  costs  $2  per  dozen,  the  case  $6  per  dozen, 
making  a  dutiable  article  of  $8  at  70  per  cent.,  revenue  $6.60.  Under 
the  present  decision  the  case  is  free ;  hence  $2  only  on  the  pipe  are 
dutiable  at  70  per  cent.,  making  revenue  $1.40.  The  first  $8  pay  but 
lOJ  per  cent,  duty  on  pipe  and  case ;  therefore  the  virtual  reduction  on 
pipes  and  cases  combined  is  60  per  cent.  Now  we  are  paying  60  per 
cent,  on  silk  and  velvet,  hinges,  etc.,  the  kind  of  silk  and  velvet  used 
not  being  yet  made  in  America.  Therefore  pipes  and  cases  made  in 
this  country  can  not  be  made  and  sold  in  our  own  markets — virtually 
destroying  our  business.  Pipe  cases  are  entirely  hand  labor,  and  can 
not  be  manufactured  here  unless  dutiable,  the  same  as  the  pipe  itself. 

The  wages  paid  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  largest 
competitors  of  all  kinds  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  are,  is  not  over 
70  cents  per  day,  on  an  average,  while  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
are  about  $2  per  day,  on  an  average ;  and  had  we  not  started  with  im- 
proved machinery,  invented  by  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  tq  begin  the  business  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  protection 
that  we  formerly  had.  Had  we  started  with  hand  labor  we  should  have 
needed  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  200  per  cent.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  Europeans  are  very  quick  in  adapting  our  machinery  used 
in  manufacturing,  and  have,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  invented 
new  machinery  themselves,  and  improved  on  ours  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  production  in  Europe  has  increased  to  such  proportions  that 
they  can  readily  sell  their  goods  for  export  from  26  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  less  than  they  charge  in  their  own  countries,  for  consumption,  and 
supply  all  foreign  markets  on  account  of  this  cheap  labor  compared 
with  ours.  Aud  if  a  reduction  of  tarifi:'  took  place,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  this  market  would  also  be  supplied  by  the  foreign  man-, 
ufacturers. 

We  could  overcome  all  in  this  country  in  wood  pipes,  but  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  not  overcome  is  the  high  price  of  our  labor,  compared 
with  the  low  price  of  theirs.  The  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
branching  out  to  Eastern  and  Western  cities — Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Chicago,  HI. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
many  other  cities^  which  are  gradually  developing  into  more  important 
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ooDcems,  all  the  giowth  owing  its  soocess  to  the  protection  that  was 
given  them  by  the  tariff  prior  to  1883. 

The  industry  was  first  introdnced  into  this  conntry  by  my  father,  F. 
W.  Kaldenberg,  in  1855,  and  years  of  incessant  labor  were  given  to  the 
teaching  and  education  of  persons  to  the  trade.  By  leaving  ns — the 
manufacturers  of  pipes  and  smokers' articles — withoat  the  fullest  consid- 
eration in  all  future  changes  of  tariff,  the  industry  woald  cease  to  exist. 

Mark  the  result  of  free  trade  in  England.  The  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco pipes  in  meerschaum,  brier,  and  apple-wood  is  not  carried  on 
in  that  country,  clay  pipes  being  the  only  kind  manufactured  there ; 
their  wants  are  supplied  in  that  line  from  the  three  countries  above 
mentioned.  There  is  no  question  that,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
being  the  largest  consumers  of  tobacco  pipes  in  the  world  (pipe  smok- 
ing being  a  national  custom  and  fashionable),  this  industry  would  have 
been  introdnced  there  long  ago  were  there  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  the  promoters  of  such  an  enterprise.  And  so  the  manufacture 
of  meerschaum,  brier,  and  apple- wood  pipes,  which  would  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  Englishmen,  is  one  of  the  branches  of  industry 
lost  to  that  country.  In  face  of  this  fact,  it  reflects  great  credit  for  the 
party  which  aims  to  foster  and  encourage  native  industries,  and  Amer- 
ican mtoufacturers  who  have  invested  money  in' an  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce and  make  permanent  a  commercial  industry  which  so  largely  con- 
tributes to  the  employment  of  labor,  not  only  in  the  pipe  branch  alone, 
but  in  so  many  branches  of  manufactures  and  arts  connected  there- 
with. Pipe-making  is  essentially  an  art  and  house  industry,  educating 
young  men,  boys,  women,  and  girls,  who*  are  enabled  to  earn  a  comfort- 
able living  by  the  skill  with  which  they  manipulate  all  the  various  phases 
of  the  manufacture  connected  therewith. 

I  think  it  is  not  amiss  to  show  you  how  one  industry  affects  another, 
and  the  importance  of  all  people  engaged  in  the  various  enterprises 
comprehending  and  understanding  the  fatal  blow  to  their  industries 
and  the  suspension  of  the  development  of  sections  of  country  where  the 
following  articles  are  taken  from  in  order  to  produce  brier,  apple- wood, 
and  other  pipes :  First  comes  the  farmer,  who  raises  the  brier  root  and 
apple-wood  used  for  the  pipe  bowls.  For  stems  and  mouth-pieces  for 
pipes  horn  tips  and  bones  from  his  cattle  are  used.  Then  the  saw- mills 
that  cut  and  steam  the  wood.  The  transportation  companies  to  carry 
the  wood  in  bags  and  boxes  to  the  manufacturers.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  South  Oarolina,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  States  now  furnish  the  raw  materials,  which  would 
lie  dorm^kut  were  it  not  for  pipe-making  in  America.  Then  manufact- 
urers of  rubber,  celluloid,  zylonite,  horn,  ivory,  and  amber  mouthpieces, 
manufactured  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  brassy  and  nickel-plated  covers,  bands,  rims, 
chains,  screws,  etc,  also  a  large  industry  in  the  three  States  above 
named.  Manufocturers  of  varnishes,  oils,  alcohol,  dye-stuffs,  wax,  par- 
affiue,  pumice-stone,  sand-paper,  cotton,  flannels,  silk,  velvet,  leather. 
paper,  glue,  etc.,  also  manufactured  in  the  three  States  named,  as  well 
as  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  others.  Manufacturers  of  paper 
boxes,  lithograpners,  label  printers,  die  sinkers,  gold-beaters,  tool 
makers,  machinists,  silver  and  nickel  platers.  Lastly,  draymen,  carriers, 
wooden  packing  boxes,  etc.,  mostly  in  the  local  cities  where  the  manu- 
jbcturers  are. 

-  £  was  particular  to  name  all  the  above,  to  show  that  one  industry  is 
interwoven  with  and  dependent  for  support  upon  another,  and  the 
money  circulatiDg  goes  £rom  one  pocket  into  all  these  other  pockets, 
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and  each  fthares  in  the  benefit  of  pipe-making  in  America ;  while  if  not 
made  here  the  above  partial  list  of  manufacturers  would  contribute 
nothing  to  the  support  of  these  branches,  nor  to  the  individuals  em- 
ployed in  pipe-making  direct.  Every  individual  receives  some  direct 
benefit  ftom  any  industry  carried  on  in  this  country.  One  industry 
destroyed  means  the  death  of  many  more. 

Now,  who  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  which  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  this  industry  f  No  one  in  America ;  but  all 
the  money  paid  to  our  manufacturers,  farmers,  mechatiics,  and  employ^ 
would  go  abroad,  to  receive  in  return  pipes  and  smokers'  articles.  We 
would  soon  be  too  poor  in  pocket  to  purchase ;  and  higher  prices  abroad 
has  always  been  the  rule  when  duties  were  reduced  here. 

The  dullest  intellect  must  perce|ve  that  a  tariff  reduction  of  any  ar- 
ticle now  made  here,  thereby  Inviting  foreign  competition,  means  a 
reduction  of  wages  in  that  branch  without  the  slightest  recompense, 
except  the  fallacious  idea  of  acquiring  foreign  markets,  to  absorb  our 
products  and  manufactures,  where  we  now  are  not  able  to  compete  at 
home  with  them.  It  could  only  be  done  by  still  lower  prices  than  foreign 
markets  are  at  present  supplying  at,  and  at  the  expense  of  our  working 
classes  and  manufacturers. 

The  assertion  frequently  made  that  the  Americati  manufacturer  re- 
ceives the  difference  between  the  duties  and  an  article  coming  in  free, 
as  in  our  case  {i.  e.,  75  percent,  and  $3  per  gross),  as  their  profit,  is  absurd 
and  can  not  be  borne  out  by  any  facts  whatever.  Does  not  every  werk- 
iugmau  know  that  he  shares  the  profit  with  the  manufacturer  t  Does 
not  everybody  else  in  this  land  share  and  make,  if  not  a  profit,  at  least 
a  living  out  of  the  entire  industries  of  a  nation  f  Oris  it  the  few  manu- 
facturers only  f  ]fcs  it  at  all  possible  for  any  one  portion  or  set  of  men 
in  any  community  to  have  all  the  good  thiugs  without  sharing  them 
with  all  others  f  Be  he  laborer,  workirigman,  servant,  doctor,  lawyer, 
insurance  man,  artist,  professor,  minister  of  the  Gtospel,  or  who  not, 
do  not  all  share  alike  in  the  prosperity  of  the  American  nation  ?  We 
can  supply  our  own  market,  the  best  and  most  luctutive  one  in  the 
world,  and  would  be  committing  a  crime  equal  to  high  treason  were  we 
to  abandon  the  policy  df  protection  to  American  industries. 

Let  us  take  a  view  in  another  light :  We  to-day,  in  fact  sdl  manufact- 
urers, are  suffering  from  an  influx  of  European  drummers,  representing 
all  descriptions  of  manufactures.  They  land  here  in  seven  days,  put 
up  in  hotels,  abundantly  supplied  with  samples,  take  orders  all  over  the 
country,  have  notching  to  pay  even  on  samples  because  they  are  maimed 
or  damaged  purposely;  hav^  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  license,  insurance,  or 
other  expenses ;  telegraph  the  orders  home,  and  in  four  to  six  weeks 
goods  arrive  here,  and  the  cash  goes  otrt  of  this  country  abroad  to  the 
various  nations  represented  by  these  drummers.  Even  direct  import- 
ers of  merchandise,  investing  their  fhnds  in  legitimate  business,  are 
crippled  and  undersold  by  these  foreign  houses,  as  they  have  to  incur 
large  expenses  and  outlay  of  money  for  duties,  etc.  What  expense  has 
the  foreign  house,  who  has  no  interest  in  America,  American  institu- 
tions, .weal  and  woe  Of  the  nation,  but  to  make  money  out  of  itf 

The  manufacturers,  however,  employing  latbor  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers, and  with  them  the  mechanic.  There  is  no  redress  possible.  If 
we,  however,  go  abroad,  we  must  at  once  begin  to  pay  taxes,  even  for 
residence,  on  our  incomes  and  business  done  th'ei'e.  I  will  quote  a  de- 
cision of  the  English  courts,  from  a  German  periodical,  affecting  all 
people  doing  business  in  England  for  foreign  houses,  to  the  effect  that 
the  representative  was  obliged  to  pay  the  same  tax  in  England  as  his 
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firm  paid  on  their  plant  and  property  in  their  own  country,  France, 
and  arrived  at  the  amount  by  the  tax  list  of  the  French  house  in  their 
native  city.  After  several  years  of  litigation  the  higher  English  court 
affirmed  the  decision.  Free-trade  England,  therefore,  does  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  the  swarming  in  of  European  drummers  without  a 
protest  for  the  protection  of  its  merchauts  and  income,  leaving  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laboring  classes  or  mechanics  out  of  the  question.  Should 
the  United  States  not  profit  by  the  experience  and  doings  of  other 
nations! 

RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  our  business  have  been  free  for  many 
years :  Meerschaum  comes  from  Turkey  only,  where  they  lay  on  a  very 
heavy  export  duty.  Baw  amber  comes  from  France  and  Italy,  and  is 
also  free.  French  brier  root  comes  from  France  and  Italy,  and  is  also 
firee.  Our  native  brier  root  is  of  a  softer  kind,  and  therefore  inferior  to 
the  French  and  Italian ;  nor  is  ours  as  finely  colored  and  marked,  and 
it  is  more  liable  to  burn  out  by  constant  smoking.  Crude  rubber  for 
month-pieoes  is  free.  All  other  raw  material  used  in  our  industry,  not 
grown  or  cultivated  here,  is  free. 

The  cost  of  transportation  to  bring  it  here  is  very  heavy.  Germany 
levies  a  heavy  duty  on  all  imported  manufactured  goods;  frequently 
you  will  find  the  tariff  prohibitory.  And  since  the  masses  of  mechanics 
have  found  that  their  labor  is  better  remunerated  and  their  factories  and 
workshops  kept  busy  supplying  the  markets  (English  especially),  they 
stay  at  home  and  do  not  emigrate  as  much  as  in  former  yearp.  The  re- 
sult is  higher  wages,  full  employment;  and  it  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  trade-guilds  all  over  the  Fatherland  for  mutual  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  arts  and  industries  heretofore  unknown  in  the  Empire. 
They  export  all  over  th(d  world  to  the  countries  not  protected  and  not 
developed  as  much  as  they.  They  subsidize  their  marine  to  carry  the 
goods  all  over,  and  by  a  system  of  intelligent  care  and  fostering  new 
enterprises  gradually  Ufb  the  laborer  and  the  working  man  and  woman 
to  a  higher  plane  oif  living,  comfort,  and  increased  prosperity,  to  our 
own  system,  which  their  most  astute  statesmen  not  only  have  held  up 
to  the  world  as  a  model  and  the  cause  of  our  own  prosperity,  marvelous 
in  the  history  of  nations,  never  before  attained,  but  are  sedulously  fol- 
lowing our  footsteps  and  example.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  they  had  no  protection,  no  patent  laws,  nothing  to  enhance  the 
price  of  labor  at  home,  nothing  to  offer,  because  their  internal  manu- 
fiEictares  were  made  cheap  and  poor ;  and  when  the  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans reach  our  plane  of  well-paid  labor  and  are  used  to  the  comforts 
and  plenty  of  American  homes,  then,  and  then  only,  should  we  think  of 
competing  with  them  for  foreigp  markets  in  which  to  place  our  surplus 
goods  and  manufactures,  but  not  now  invite  their  advantages  of  lower- 
priced  labor  and  their  intelligence  to  compete  with  us  in  our  own  mar- 
ket at  the  tremendous  cost  of  hurling  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  own 
country  from  its  present  high  pinnacle  to  the  depths  of  European  labor, 
not  mentioning  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  at  all,  as  no  nation  can  com- 
pete with  them  to-day. 

What  I  said  of  Germany  is  exactly  true  of  Italy,  who  have  a  high 
tariff  on  everything  manufactured.  Manufactures,  and  with  it  wealth 
and  ]>rosperity,  have  invaded  this  once  classic  nation  to  expel  ignorance, 
]K>verty,  and  their  resultant  train  of  disaster  to  the  individual  who  has 
never  had  occasion  to  be  a  mechanic  or  artisan,  because  his  services  in 
mechanical  arts  and  industries  were  never  required  or  called  upon ;  con- 
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Bequently  he  remained  ignoratit,  and  is  to-day  the  lowest  type  of  hard 
labor  in  America.  It  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  their  fault  that  they 
did  not  learn  trades ;  it  was  the  fault  of  their  Government  and  no  pro- 
tection to  native  skill  and  thrift  in  the  mechanics  and  industries.  Now 
all  this  has  changed  through  the  Government — ^factories  and  demand 
for  labor  have  sprung  up  all  over,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Government, 
supplying  funds  to  its  treasury,  and  work  and  money  to  a  class  of  people 
heretofore  undesirable  as  immigrants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (and  no  doubt 
within  a  generation  will  be  brought  to  pass)  that  this  class  of  undesira- 
ble immigrants,  not  only  from  Italy  but  from  all  other  countries,  will  be 
cheerfully  welcomed  when  they  are  craftsmen  and  skilled  in  some  trade. 

France  has  adopted  a  prohibitory  tariff,  and,  like  Italy,  exacts  duties 
on  many  raw  materials  even.  And  the  history  of  the  cloth  busiue^s 
should  be  a  striking  example  of  protection  and  its  benefits.  Since  the 
French  put  a  heavy  duty  on  woolen  cloths  from  England,  many  manu- 
facturers from  England  wetit  to  France  to  ^tianufacture,  bought  real 
estate,  erected  mills,  and  employ  thousands  of  French  men  and  women 
making  woolen  cloth  in  France,  adding  enormously  to  the  importance 
of  manufactures  in  all  branches,  besides  inviting  capital,  with  pros- 
perity, in  localities  before  unknown.  France  employs  over  50,000  peo- 
ple making  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  and  some  towns  are  entirely 
devoted  to  that  branch,  and  are  our  largest  competitors.  Germany 
employs  fully  100,000  people  in  pipe  making,  and  Austria  at 'least 
150,000.  It  is  apparent  that  we  must  largely  increase  in  manufactures 
in  our  line  before  we  can  think  of  successfully  competing  against  such 
odds,  with  all  the  conditions  against  us. 

I  will  further  state  as  a  fact  that  home  competition  among  manufact- 
urers in  this  bwmch  (which  is  also  true  of  every  other  branch,  and  borne 
out  by  facts  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  who  is  in  business  as  a 
manufacturer  or  trader)  has  kept  the  prices  far  below  what  they  were 
wheu  goods  were  universally  imported.  And  an  apple- wood  pipe  is  sold 
all  over  the  Union  for  10  cents  and  a  brier-wood  for  20  cents  apiece, 
and  other  pipes  are  sold  as  low  as  3  cents  apiece  retail,  and  two  for  5 
cents.  So  that  the  poor  man  can  be  supplied  by  home  manufactures  as 
low  as  he  possibly  could  wish  for.  These  incontrovertible  facts  go  to 
show  that  protection  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  merchandise  to  the 
consumer  at  all.  When  we  reflect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  ad- 
vantages accruing. to  the  3^0ung  people  who  are  educated  up  to  a  higher 
standard  of  industry  in  the  trades,  as  sculptors  of  meerschaum,  and 
carvers  of  wood,  turners,  and  amber  workers,  and  their  value  to  the 
State  and  to  the  community  at  large,  as  good  citizens, 'the  value  is  far 
greater  than  can  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents.  Where  all  other 
governments  take  the  precautious  to  foster,  protect,  and  perpetuate 
every  form  of  industry,  it  would  seem  under  all  circumstances  that  we 
as  a  nation  can  not  afford  to  be  blind  to  these  advantages. 

The  cost  of  our  raw  material  is  insignificant  to  the  amount  of  labor 
spent  upon  it;  and  a  piece  of  meerschaum  costing  a  few  cents  is  con- 
verted into  articles  that  cost  from  $5  to  $50,  owing  to  tLe  skill  of  the 
artists  manipulating  the  same.  And  I  now  ask,  in  the  name  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  and  their  families  connected  with  our  industry,  that 
the  rate  of  duty  on  all  pipes  and  pipe-bowls  should  be  $3  per  gross  and 
76  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  smoker's  articles  of  any  kind  what- 
soever— pipe-cases,  pipe-stems,  mouth-pieces,  pouches,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  smokers'  articles — should  be  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and. 
$1.50  per  gross. 
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PROTECTION. 
CALL  FOB  A  MBETIBfO  OF  BUSDTESS  MSN  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  busiDess  and  iDdustrial  interests  of  the  whole  country  are  threat- 
ened with  disaster  and  ruin  by  tariff  legislation  as  advocated  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  last  annual  message,  and  indorsed  by  the  late  Demo- 
cratic !N'ational  Convention. 

The  Mills  bill  is  hailed  in  England  and  by  honest  free  tnilders  at 
home  as  the  first  step  towards  free  trade.  If  its  advocates  are  success- 
ful in  November,  and  follow  the  Presidents  recommendations  to  reduce 
the  surplus  by  reducing  import  duties  to  the  amount  of  $110,000,000  an- 
nually (or  nearly  50  per  cent),  we  shall  not  merely  have  <<  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only''  but  a  tariff  absolutely  lower  than  during  the  free- trade 
period  of  1846-1861.  The  average  duties  of  that  period  on  all  imports 
were  about  20  per  cent :  they  would  be  reduced  to  nearly  15  per  cent. 
if  imports  are  admitted  at  a  reduction  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
Or,  if  we  take  dutiable  goods  only,  the  average  duties  from  1846  to  1861 
were  24,^  per  cent,  while  under  the  President's  plan  they  would  be 
22  A  per  cent 

It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  the  business  men  of  the 
country  should  speak  out  in  unmistakable  tones  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  protection,  that  they  should  take  an  active  part  in 
the  coming  Presidential  campaign  and  demonstrate  to  the  country  at 
large  that  the  prosperity  of  our  people  will  endure  with  protection  and 
decline  with  free  trade. 

A  meeting  of  business  men  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September 
26,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  at  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Tenth  above  Chestnut  streets, 
to  which  those  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  are  cordially  invited. 
Janney  &  Andrews,  Bumham,  Parry,  Williams  &  Co.,  Thomas 
Dolan  &  Co.,  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Thomas  Potter  Sons 
&  Co.,  Lewis  Brothers  &  Co.,  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Wm. 
Sellers  &  Qo.,  inc.  John  Sellers,  jr.,  treasurer;  George  V. 
Cressou,  E.  C.  Knight  &  Co.,  Charles  Lennig  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited ;  Wm.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Co.,  Hoopes 
&  Townsend,  Fleisher  Bros.,  The  Gloucester  Mfg.  Co.,  J.  S. 
Moore,  treasurer ;  S.  Smucker  &  Co.,  Wanamaker  &  Brown, 
Erben,  Search  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Bradbury,  The  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  T.  Armstrong,  viecpres.;  Thompson,  Fry  & 
Co.,  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  W.  H.  Horstmaun  &  Sons, 
Beeves,  Parvin  &  Co.,  R.  Blankenburg  &  Co.,  Barker  Bros. 
&  Co.,  S.  M.  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  Homer,  Le  Boutillier  &  Co., 
William  H.  Supplee,  William  S.  Lloyd,  G.  B.  Haines  &  Co., 
Sami  M.  Xewburger,  A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.. 
John  &  Jas.  Dobson,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Thomas  Wood 
&  Co.,  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.,  Coates  Brothers,  Jno.  A.  Leslie 
&  Co.,  Meigs,  Hartley  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Fenimore,  Joel  J. 
Baily  &  Co.,  Thos.  L.  Leedom  &  Co.,  Jagode  &  Lewis,  Hes- 
ton  &  Erben,  Glenmore  Worsted  Co.,  Limited,  The  Wharton 
B.  E.  Switch  Co.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Thomas  Cochran, 
Bichard  Campion,  D.  &  W.  Ring,  Southwark  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Hawley  &  Kauffman,Benj.  Reiff,  John  H.Cath- 
erwood,  SamU  Lee  &  Co.,  Wm.  Dolier,  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Jar- 
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rett  &  Keim,  Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro.,  Wm.  Gillespie  &  Son, 
G.  W.  Patton  &  Co.,  Joshua  Peirce,  The  Bristol  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Chas.  B.  Scheide,  president ;  S.  B.  Sitt  &  Co.,  Hope  Mills 
Mfg.  Co..  Mcolas  Lennig,  treasurer;  Chapman  &  Martin, 
Stroase,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Alex.  Balfour,  Croxton,  Wood  &  Co., 
Eobt.  H.  Farley,  president  of  Industry  Down  and  Quilting: 
Co.,  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  James  Moore,  David 
Scull  &  Co.,  Wallace  Bros.,  Isaac  Smith,  Edward  A.  Greene 
&  Co.,  M.  A.  Furbush  &  Son,  Edward  Mellor&Co.,  McNeely 
&  Co.,  Louis  S.  Fiske  &  Co.,  Isaac  Jeanes  &  Co.,  Wiseman 
&  McGill,  Gillespie,  Zeller  &  Co.,  Samuel  Eeed  &  Son,  David 
McMenimin,  Harry  N.  Metzger,  Sinclair  &  Laughlin,  Cbas. 
&  H.  M.  Swab,  Theodore  Evans,  Watson  M.  Null,  Henry  C. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  Isaac  P.  Linch,  H.  Cowan  &  Son,  H.  Kellogg 
&  Son,  Krause,  Ingham  &  Hiested,  Hershey,  Schwenk  & 
Co.,  Trimble,  Sides  &  Co.,  Coyle,  McCandlish  &  Co.,  G.  W. 
Hawlk,  Barber  &  Perkins,  Fox  &  Moore,  Wm.  C.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Chas.  M.  Rhodes,  E.  C.  Holmes,  I.  William  Jones  &  Co., 
Sheble  &  Hill,  W.  A.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Taussig  &  Taylor, 
L.  M.  Whilldin  &  Sons,  Thomas  Lee  &  Co.,  H.  L.  Cooper, 
W.  H.  Gregg  &  Co.,  I.  Reifsnyder  &  Co.,  Allison  Mfg.  Co., 
S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Bosengarten  &  Sons,  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Walter  Baleigh,  Randolph  &  Jenks, 
Central  Iron  Works,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Marshall  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Thomdale  Iron  Works,  Dornan  Brothers,  Henry  Dis- 
ton  &  Sons,  John  B.  Ellison  &  Sons,  Montgomery  Iron  Co., 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Mahoning  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Clayton 
French,  Chesapeake  Nail  Works,  North  Branch  Steel  Co. 


MACARONI  AND  VERMICELLI. 

PETITIOn   OF    HAGAEOKI  ABD    VEBMIGELLI   MAHITFAGTUBEBS 
ASJ>  FLOUB  MEBGHAN^S. 

Your  petitioners,  manufacturers,  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  having  capital  to  the  amount  of  many  hinidred  thou 
sands  of  dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  macaroni,  ver- 
micelli, and  like  products,  respectfully  represent — 

That  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1883,  entitled  *'An  a<5t 
to  reduce  internal-revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  ^purposes,''  placing 
the  above-mentioned  articles  on  the  free  list,  thereby  relieving  the  said 
articles  of  the  duty  of  2  per  cent,  per  pound,  which  was  imposed  thereon 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  aforementioned  act,  has  worked  great  in- 
justice and  hardship  to  your  petitioners  and  others  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  said  articles,  and  will  eventually,  it'  relief  is  not  afforded 
by  your  honorable  body,  completely  ruin  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
production  of  these  articles,  as  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  Italy  and 
France,  our  greatest  competitors,  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  labor 
in  those  countries  is  intinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  that  paid  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  $8  to  $15  per  week  for 
the  same  work  as  that  which  is  performed  in  Italy  and  France  for  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50  per  week. 
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Tonr  petitioners  further  represent  that  thonsands  of  persons  are  reg- 
ularly employed  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of  these  products, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  free  list,  will  cause  these  i)ersons, 
in  the  event  of  the  suspension  of  this  business,  to  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, thereby  entailing  loss  of  money  and  great  suffering  to  many 
thousand  families. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  the  home  manufacturers  pro- 
duce a  superior  article  to  that  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and 
imported  to  this  country,  by  reason  of  the  home-manufactured  article 
being  subjected  to  the  dampness  in  crossing  the  ocean,  as  is  the  foreign 
article,  and  the  use  of  a  better  grade  of  farina  and  flour  in  the  pro- 
dnotion  of  the  article.  * 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  it  now  costs  in  this  country 
to  produce  a  box  containing  25  pounds  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  or  fancy 
pastes,  using  for  the  purpose  the  best  giade  of  farina  or  tlour,  6 J  cents 
per  pound,  in  bulk  or  loose.  The  yellow  goods,  in  bulk  or  loose,  7^ 
cents  per  pound;  these  put  up  in  1-pound  package  would  cost  8  cents 
per  pound.  We  must  therefore  compete  with  the  foreign  manufactured 
goods,  imported  and  sold  in  American  markets  at  from  5f  cents  per 
IM>iind,  in  bulk  or  loose ;  the  yellow  goods,  in  bulk  or  loose,  at  a  half  cent 
per  pound  more;  those  in  1-pound  packages  delivered  at  the  wharf  in 
Philadelphia  at  7  cents  per  pound.  Owing  to  this  gross  imposition  some 
American  manufacturers  have  already  failed  and  their  works  are  closed 
up,  and  your  petitioners  must  necessarily  do  likewise  unless  some  speedy 
relief  be  granted  by  your  honorable  body. 

And  your  petitioners  further  represent  that  they  do  not  seek  arbitrary 
means  to  buUd  up  individual  fortunes,  \)ut  simply  ask  that  they  may  be 
protected  in  their  business  by  such  legislation  as  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom,  may  see  fit  to  enact,  which  will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  maca- 
roni, vermicelli,  and  other  products,  to  compete  with  foreign  importa- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  insure  them  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  amount 
of  capital  invested;  and  in  this  connection  we  respectfully  submit  that 
a  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  all  such  articles  imported  into  this 
country  as  follows,  to  wit :  Two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  on  goods,  in 
bulk  or  loose;  3  cents  per  pound  on  yellow  goods,  in  bulk  or  loose;  4 
cents  per  pound  on  goods  put  up  in  1-pound  packages,  and  3^  cents  per 
pound  on  white  goods  put  up  in  1-pound  packages. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Frank  Guneo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Guano  &  Baggio,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  B.  Picardo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Angelo Chiglione,  New  York, 
K  Y.;  C.  Dausa  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kd.  Belling,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Dulet  &  Knowlton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Cas- 
truccio,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Cerega,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  E.  J. 
Lombardi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  B.  Rissotto,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
V.  Savarese  &  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  Motto,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  C.  R.  Spivalots,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  L.  Eatente,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Ravenna,  Chimrdelli  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Oal.;  8.  P.  Senthory  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  David  Tubino, 
Chicago,  111.; Kerrotz,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  Carnepa,  Chi- 
cago, m.;  J.  Sambola,  New  Orleans,  La.;  James  I.  Keys, 
Kew  Orleans,  la.;  Bernard  Klotz  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Justin  J.  Laugles  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  P.  F.  Jonte, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  K.Zohbauer, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  H.  Striel- 
meier,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  G.  H.  Ppaffamann,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
M.  Battaglio,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  Ponti,  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
many  other  smaller  manufacturers  might  also  be  mentioned. 
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Floor  merchants : 

George  B.  Robiuson,  New  York ;  J.  J.  Blackman  &  Co.,  New 

York ;  George  W.  Van  Baskeuk,  New  York ;  W.  8.  Travis, 

New  York ;  Al&ed  Bomer,  New  York ;  B.  L.  Finch,  New 

'      York;   James  S.  Day,  New  York;   W.  E.  Potter,  Jbiew. 

York ;  Potter  &  Cochrane,  New  York.  ^..-^ 


TIN-PLATE. 

September  28, 1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  WUKINS  FBICK,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  itemized  changes  in  the  revised  tariif  bill  now  reported  from  yonr 
committee  not  being  as  yet  given  to  the  pnblic,  farther  than  inter  alia 
generally,  that  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  products  in  the  metal  schedule 
have  been  readjusted  to  harmonize  with  each  other,  wherein  hitherto  dis- 
crepancies existed;  providing,  therefore,  thatsuch  have  been  effected,  and 
the  diflerences  on  iron  sheets  adjusted, dealing  with  them  at  that  point  of 
irregularity  at  which  sheets  up  to  29  Birmingham  wire  gauge  have  been 
assessed  at  a  specific  duty,  while  30  gauge  and  upwards  are  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  one ;  then,  as  iron  black  sheet  at  29  wire  gauge  pays  a 
duty  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  and  that  of  the  qujilities  used  for  conver- 
sion in  tin-plate  of  an  I.  C.  substance,  or  30  wire  gauge,  pays  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  equivalent  at  present  umiket  value  to  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  this  anomaly  in  duty  whereby 
sheets  of  a  higher  grade,  known  in  trade  nomenclature  as  taggers  iron, 
and  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  becomes  subject  to  a  lower  assessment, 
has  been  the  means  of  precluding  its  manufacture  in  this  country. 
It  therefore  imperatively  demands  a  reconstruction  of  the  schedule  of 
gauges,  placing  the  30  wire  gauge  at,  at  least,  a  similar  rate  to  29 
gauge;  but  in  doing  so,  permit  me  to  point  out  that  you  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  to  American  protection,  and  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  viciously  destructive  Mills  bill,  unless  you  also 
simultaneously  meet  out  a  just  and  adequate  protection  to  tin-plate, 
which  is  purely  and  simply  this  30  wire  gauge  black  sheet  covered  with 
tin,  the  manufacture  of  which  with  us  the  Mills  bill,  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, seeks  to  render  impossible. 

Let  me  make  this  damage  to  the  prospective  resuscitation  of  our  tin- 
plate  industry  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  in  final  legislation  on  the  point 
nothing  shall  be  overlooked  of  a  practical  character  that  may  have  in- 
fluenced results  differently,  and  constitute  the  subject  of  after  re- 
grets; but  that  the  bill  shall  be  weigh*  d  with  a  full  knowledge  of  facta 
in  consideration  and  discussion  by  you  and  your  committee,  with  their 
bearings  upon  it  when  the  measure  shall  become  perfected. 

The  difierent  thicknesses  between  a  29  and  a  30  wire  gauge  is  practi- 
cally imperceptible.  According  to  the  Birmingham  standard  a  box  of 
29  gauge  20  x  14  size  sheets,  the  size  of  I.  O.  tin  plate,  weighs  121.951 
pounds,  and  that  of  30  gauge  weighs  108.885  pounds.  A  box  of  I.  C. 
tin-plate  weighs  108  pounds  net. 

The  black  plate  for  this  would  weigh  104  pounds,  therefore  a  30  gauge 
is  the  tliickness  and  weight  adapted  for  making  I.  C.  tin-plate ;  and 
which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  plates  made  and  used  by  ns. 

uiyiii^fc^u  by  VjOOQIC 
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By  the  importation  of  this  black  sheet,  converting  it  into  tin-plate  in 
America,  and  disposing  directly  to  consumers  from  the  manufiU5tories 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen,  good  grades  of  tin-plates  can  be 
advantageously  produced,  providing  that  even  the  discriminatinfr  duty 
of  a  cent  a  pound  is  permitted  to  remain  by  your  committee ;  but  if  the 
duty  on  its  base  or  body  substance  in  black  plate  of  the  30  wire  gauge 
is  enhanced,  this  prospect  of  production  is  destroyed,  together  with  a 
possibility  of  the  subsequent  entire  manufacture  of  both  black  sheets 
and  its  conversion  into  the  tin-plate  which  this  initial  manufacture 
would  be  designed  to  develope. 

It  is  clearly  incumbent  in  the  interest  of  consistency  and  unbiased 
legislation  that  tin-plate  should  not  be  singled  out  from  amongst  the 
other  products  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  process  of  schedule  adjustment 
which  they  are  subjected  to  by  your  committee. 

It  should  honestly  and  fairly  participate  in  a  protective  revision  of 
duty,  in  like  proportion  to  the  rest.  To  treat  tiq-plate  differently  is  to 
perpetuate  the  injustice  heretofore  inflicted  upon  this  industry  in 
Ainerica  for  partisan  purposes  and  furtherance  of  clique  interests,  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  the  general  community,  and  the  welfare,  pres- 
tige, and  independence  of  the  country. 

With  the  devious  pathways  of  political  pedestrianisra  I  may  not  be 
familiar,  and  the  consideration  of  tin-plate  duty  revision  may  const!  tnte 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  road  lea<ling  to  a  desired  end,  and  to  meet  its 
demolition;  but  the  ancient  proverb,  "  Let  justice  be  done  if  the  heavens 
fall  ^  loses  in  its  application  to  our  outlawed  and  banished  tin  plate 
industry,  in  a  tarifi  revision  from  which  it  is  rigorously  excluded. 


CAMELS'  HAIR. 

Port  of  New  York,  appraiser's  Office, 

402  Washington  street,  September  29,  1888. 
DbabSib:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th  instant,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  average  value  per  pound  of  camels'  hair  imported  at  this  port, 
and  the  amount  of  such  importations,  I  have  to  state  as  follows: 

CameWhair^  raw. — ^Prices  from  10  cents  to  16  cents  per  pound ;  passed 
during  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  2,767,000  pounds. 

CameU?  hair  noils. — Average  price  22  cents;  passed  during  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1887,  85,500  pounds. 

OarneW  hair  tops. — Average  price  28  cents    passed  during  year  end 
ing  June  30,  1887,  482,600  pounds. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  W.  Mullen, 

Appraiser. 

A-  K.  Tingle,  Esq., 

Special  Ageni^  Treasury  Department^  Washington^  D.  0. 
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CHEMICALS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  DODGE  &  OLCOTT,  OF  HEW  TOSK. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  and  allied  interests;  that  the  particular  industry  to  which 
we  have  devoted  our  best  energies  for  many  years  requires  skill,  close 
attention,  and  abundant  pecuniary  resources;  that,  incident  to  the 
necessities  of  the  business,  we  have  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  crude  materials,  and  finished  products;  and  that 
we  give  employment  to  a  numerous  body  of  working  people,  to  all  of 
whom  we  pay  wages  that  enable  them  to  live  vastly  better  than  do  those 
in  Europe  similarly  employed. 

The  chemical  industry,  regarded  as  a  whole,  may  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  of  great  consequence  to  the  country,  and  justly  entitled  to 
the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration. 

That^its  magnitude  may  be  properly  understood  we  submit  statistics 
in  separate  paper. 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  mere  possibility  of  passage  of  the  bill  known 
as  the  Mills  bill,  now  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
proposing  as  it  does  to  place  numerous  chemicals  on  the  free  list  and  to 
severely  cilt  down  the  rates  on  many  others,  has  already  seriously  de- 
ranged business,  and  dwarfed  our  transactions.  Its  actual  adoption, 
unless  amended,  would  entirely  suspend  thi'  further  production  of  many 
chemicals  now  made  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  thereby  entailing 
great  loss  to  us,  and  throwing  out  of  employment  many  of  our  working- 
people. 

Therefore,  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  itemized  state- 
ment, by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  compare  present  rates  with  those 
proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  we  have  further  to  request  that  yon 
carefully  examine,  as  we  trust  you  will  favorably  consider,  the  table  of 
rates  that  we  suggest,  and  which  we  regard  as  moderate,  equitable 
and  just 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  reiuiud  you  that,  as  good  citizens 
we  assist  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  every  way  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  Yet  we  feel  that  while  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  our  fellow-citizens  we  have  been  very  unjustly  discriminated 
against  in  some  branches  of  our  business. 

Hence  our  justification  in  protesting  against  any  x>olicy  that  fails  to 
grant  equal  justice  among  the  States,  and  that  unduly  favors  any  par- 
ticular section,  class  of  people,  or  special  industry. 

No  matter  what  it  may  be,  the  policy  for  one  should  be  the  policy  for 
all. 

A  measure  that  grants  60,  80,  and  100  per  cent,  protective  duties  to 
some  industries,  and  nothing  at  all  to  some  others,  similar  in  many  re- 
spects, can  not  be  defended. 

We  deem  it  improper  to  introduce  here  any  arguments  for  or  against 
protection  to  home  industries. 

Our  protest  is  against  a  partial,  prejudiced,  and  unfair  application  of 
a  policy ;  against  discrimination,  based  on  favoritism  or  expediency, 
between  American  citizens  in  every  respect  equal  before  the  law,  and 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  as  sustainers  of  the  Government  in  peace, 
and  its  defenders  in  war. 
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We  invested  our  capital  in  business  enterprises  nnder  conditions 
bronght  about  by  governmental  legislation,  and  witb  full  faith  that  the 
Government  would  not  abruptly  change  its  attitude  towards  us,  but 
would  at  all  times  treat  us  fairly  and  equitably. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  should  be  general 
in  its  application.     Then  we  all  stand  or  fall  together. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  tariff  discussion  in  the  years  gone  by 
received  more  thought,  more  earnest  argument,  more  patriotic  remon- 
strance than  this  very  point,  viz,  an  unfair  application  of  the  tariff 
policy. 

We  desire  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  views  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  leaders  of  times  past  on  this  delicate  feature  of  tariff  leg- 
islation. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  arguments  of  to-day  are  the  arguments 
of  sixty,  years  ago. 

The  words  we  shall  quote  are  as  true,  as  stirring,  as  fraught  with 
meaning  to-day  as  then. 

THE  POLICY  FOB  ONE  MUST  BE  THE  POLICY  FOE  ALL. 

YHien  the  revision  of  the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  1828,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, in  his  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,''  states : 

My  personal  position  was  that  of  a  great  many  others  in  the  three  protective  sec- 
tions— opposed  to  the  policy^  but  going  with  it  on  account  of  the  interest  of  tha  State 
in  the  protection  of  some  of  its  pr^uctions.  I  moved  an  additional  duty  upon  lead, 
equal  to  100  per  cent.,  and  it  was  carried.  I  moved  a  duty  upon  indigo,  a  former  staple 
of  the.Sontb,  bnt  now  declined  to  a  slight  production ;  and  I  proposed  a  rate  of  duty 
in  harmony  with  the  protective  feataree  of  the  bill. 

**  I  moved  it,''  says  Mr.  Benton,  **  that  the  American  system,  as  it  was 
ealled,'  should  work  aii^e  in  all  parts  of  our  America." 

Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Oarolina,  in  setfonding  Mr.  Benton's  motion,  said 
that— 

With  a  fixed  resolution  to  vote  against  the  biU,  he  still  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  assist  in  so  arranging  the  details  as  to  extend  to  every  great  interest,  and  to  ,:iil 
portions  of  the  conntry,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  equal  protection;  and  to  (\\h- 
tribnte  the  burdens  of  the  system  equally,  in  order  that  its  benetit'S,  as  well  as  its 
evils,  may  be  fully  tested.  *  *  *  **  He  should  propose  nothing ;  but  ho  must  say 
that  the  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  the  same  principle  as  every  other  article  pro- 
posed to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see  how  gentlemen  could,  consist- 
ently with  their  maxims,  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Hayne's  views  in  1828  on  indigo  are  precisely  our  views  in  1888 
on  alum,  blue  vitriol,  etc. 

The  duty  on  alum  is  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  the  Mills  bill  it 
has  been  made  free.  It  is  extensively  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business. 

Already  importations  are  enormous  and  increasing.  The  exportation 
is  nil.  For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1886,  2,070,125  pounds  were  im- 
ported. For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  3,687,255  pounds  wore 
im|M>rted. 

Should  the  duty  be  removed,  foreign  manufacturers  would  supply 
this  country  entirely,  and  the  industry  would  cease  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  abroad,  because  wages  and  general 
business  expenses  are  very  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  whole  question  of  continuing  the  manufacture  turns  on 
the  cost  of  production.  • 

Against  this  action,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice 
has  been  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  100  per  cent.  »d  valorem, 
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the  average  unit  of  value  of  cleaned  rice  being  2  cents  per  pound,  as 
per  Government  statistics. 

Both  are  American  indu  stries.  Why  give  one  a  protective  duty  of 
100  \yeT  cent,  and  the  othw  nothing  at  all  ? 

Both  require  capital,  labor,  and  skill.  Neither  one  can  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Neither  one  can  claim  to  be  of  very  recent  origin,  espe- 
cially rice,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1692, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  became  a  Southern  industry. 

In  the  tariff  revision  discussion  of  1822  Mr.  Buchauan  said : 

The  American  system  consists  in  affording  an  equal  and  jnst  legislative  protection 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  does  Dot 
distinguish  between  the  farmer  who  plows  the  soil  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  manufact- 
urer or  wool  in  New  England.  Being  impartial,  it  embraces  all.  I  am  neither  the 
exclusive  advocate  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  or  of  agriculture.  The  American 
system  embraces  them  all,  and  I  am  the  advocate  of  all.  It  protects  all  intereats ;  it 
abandons  none ;  it  never  arrays  one  against  another. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  coufederacy  comprehends,  within  it«  vast  limits,  great  diversity 
of  interests,  agricultural,  planting,  farming,  coinmercial,  navigation,  fishing,  manu- 
facturing. 

No  one  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree  and  cherished  with  the  same 
solicitude  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar sections  of  our  common  country.  But  all  these  great  interests  are  confided  to  the 
protection  of  one  Government,  to  the  fate  of  one  ship;  and  a  most  gallant  ship  it  is, 
with  a  noble  crew.  If  wo  prosper  and  are  happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ', 
it  is  due  to  all.    It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  obedience  is  demanded  from  all. 

Nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  bring  about  bitterness  and  rancor 
and  estrangement  between  the  people  of  this  country  than  the  unjust 
legislation,  the  invidious  distinctions^  the  absence  of  consistency  in 
working  out  the  details  of  an  avowed  policy  of  which  we  complain. 


FLAX  YARNS,  THREADS,  ETC. 

July  21, 1888. 

STATEMENT  OF  DUHBAB,  McHASTEB  &  CO.,  OF  OBEENWICE,  V.  Y. 

• 

Referring  to  the  recent  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Mills  bill  reducing  the  rates  of  duty  on  flax  yarns, 
threads,  and  twines,  we  would  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  facts : 

The  tariff  rates  proposed  by  that  bill,  if  passed  by  tlie  Senate,  will 
certainly  close  our  factories  in  this  State,  as  our  Irish  mills  can  produce 
the  same  goods,  pay  the  proposed  duty,  and  sell  the  goods  at  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacturin-g  the  articles  under  the  present  rate  of 
American  wages. 

In  our  Irish  factories  we  employ  nine  times  Che  number  of  hands  we 
have  at  work  here,  yet  their  pay-rolls  are  but  three  times  as  large  as 
ours,  showing  that  the  remuneration  for  labor  in  Ireland  is  but  one-third 
of  the  rates  prevailing  here. 

In  our  experience  of  the  past  eight  years  in  this  country,  we  find  that 
the  competition  of  the  American  factories  with  those  of  England  and 
Ireland  has  reduced  the  prices  of  fl.ax  yarns,  threads,  and  twines  to 
the  consumer,  and  by  the  stoppage  of  American  fa<5tories  the  foreign 
mills  will  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  inices  formerly  current  in  this 
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market,  and  the  increase  of  imports,  even  under  the  lower  tariff,  will  re- 
sult in  more  daties  bein^j  paid  into  the  Treasury  than  at  present 

The  present  rate  of  40  per  cent,  duty  affords  inadequate  protection  to 
many  classes  of  our  goods,  more  especially  in  the  liner  sorts  where  the 
expense  of  labor  is  great,  and  we  are  in  a  larger  measure  limited  in  our 
production  by  the  present  duty. 

On  behalf  of  250  people,  many  of  whom  have  in  Ireland  experienced 
the  evils  of  low  wages  under  British  free  trade,  we  respectfully  ask  that 
in  the  amendments  to  the  Mills  bill  in  the  Senate  you  will  return  to 
the  present  duties,  and  thus  enable  us  to  pay,  and  them  to  receive  euch 
wages  as  will  be  conducive  to  their  living  comfortably  as  American 
citizens  should. 


OPTICAL  GLASS. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS, 

Treasurer  of  American  Optical  Company^  of  Southbridge,  Maae, 

June  5, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  May  23  I  would  say  that,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  we  believe  in  protection  on  all  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country,  or  that  can  be  made  in  this  country,  else  we  would  desire 
steel  wire  and  sheet,  of  which  we  use  quite  large  amounts  free,  also  files 
and  small  tools,  etc.,  but  we  do  not  ask  this. 

Lens  stock  or  disks  for  spectacle  lenses  we  can  not  get  in  this  country, 
al the  ugh  we  have  tried  for  several  years  to  do  so,  without  any  success. 

As  per  the  inclosed,  you  mil  see  that  we  claim  that  these  glass-plates 
or  disks  should  come  in  free  of  duty,  as  the  law  now  stands,  but  the  De- 
partment rules  against  us  for  reasons  we  can  not  understand.  Kow,  as 
we  can  not  get  these  disks  made  in  this  country,  we  would  like  the  fol-  • 
lowing,  ** glass-plates,  ordisks  unwrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  optical  instruments,  free,^  so  worded  as  to  cover  glass-plates  or  disks 
auwrought  for  spectacle  lenses  (see  sample).  This  glass  is  not  worked 
at  all,  simply  cut  into  small  pieces,  round,  oval,  or  square,  to  prevent 
breakage  in  shipping,  and  that  the  imperfect  stock  may  be  left  out  for 
remelting,  etc.  This  stock  is  mixed  in  the  pot  for  optical  glass,  and  is 
not  made  in  this  country,  as  stated  above. 

The  duty  we  have  paid  on  this  stock  (If  cents  per  pound),  is  small, 
but  this  spectacle-lens  business  is  a  young  industry,  as  you  know  and 
needs  all  the  protection  it  now  has  and  all  the  benefits  it  can  get  with- 
out injuring  other  American  industries  as  explained. 

We  also  use  in  manufacturing  these  lenses  a  large  amount  of  red  earth 
or  raddle,  dug  from  the  earth  and  put  up  without  being  manufactured 
at  all.  This  we  manufacture  into  a  polishing  material  for  polishing 
lenses.  This  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  and  should  be  on  the 
free  list,  as  red  earth  or  raddle,  unmanufactured.  This  was  at  one  time 
entered  as  earth  at  $1.50  per  ton,  but  now  at  25  per  cent.,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  inclosed.  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  used  for  any  other  pur- 
IK>8e,  it  is  not  used  as  a  color.  It  is  imported  from  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

We  maintain  that  the  duty  should  remain  as  it  is  (45  per  cent.)  on  spec- 
tacles and  eye-glasses,  both  as  frames  and  complete  with  lenses,  and  on 
leuses  both  of  glass  and  pebble  (see  samples).    Pebble  lenses  are  now 
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admitted  free,  as  yoa  will  see  by  the  inclosed  letter,  but  this  shoalcl  not 
be,  as  they  represent  more  labor  than  glass  lenses,  and  with  the  same 
protection  could  be  made  here.  The  roagh  pebble  stones  and  pebble 
slabs  are  now  and  should  remain  on  the  free.list,  as  they  are  not  foantl 
in  this  country.  One  reason  why  the  present  auty  should  remain  on 
the  goods  named  above  is,  that  American  labor  should  be  protected  and 
not  pub  on  the  same  level  as  English,  French,  and  German,  and  be- 
cause the  labor  on  these  goods  represents,  a  very  large  percentag^e  of 
the  entire  cost,  in  fact  nearly  the  entire  cost,  excepting  gold  and  silver 
goods. 

I  can  give  facts  on  this  matter  from  my  own  knowledge.  A  compet- 
itor of  ours  moved  their  entire  plant,  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  to  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  and  as  the  head  of  the  house  is  a  friend  of  mine  and 
wished  to  get  me  interested  in  the  project,  he  posted  me  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  cost  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  there,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
here.  Ordinary  light  mechanical  labor,  for  which  we  pay,  say,  $1.50  per 
day,  costs  him  30  cents  per  day ;  $2  labor  40  cents,  etc.,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  labor  costs  him  one-fifth  as  much  as  we  now  pay.  Machinists 
and  tool-makers  that  we  pay  $3  per  day  he  gets  for  $3.50  per  week. 
And  he  tells  me  that  his  help  will  do  as  much,  and  the  piece  help  more 
than  ours.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  their  factory  is  fitted  up  with 
American  tools  and  machinery.  You  will  readily  see  that  they  can  pay 
the  45  per  cent,  duty  and  then  nndersell  us  with  this  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor.  Of  course  they  also  get  a  small  advantage  in  prices  of 
material,  small  tools,  and  supplies  for  factory.  To  illustrate,  we  make 
a  steel  spectacle  frame  of  fair  quality  (not  the  cheapest),  which  we  sill 
for  $1.05  per  dozen  less  6  per  cent,  cash  discount,  or  99  cents  per  dozen 
net.  They  copy  this  same  article,  send  it  to  this  country  and  offer  it 
for  the  same  price  less  20  per  cent,  discount,  or  84  cents  per  dozen  net, 
and  other  goods  in  the  same  proportion.  If  with  the  present  duty  they 
can  do  this,  what  would  be  our  condition  if  the  duty  was  removed  or 
.  reduced!  Gould  American  labor  and  capital  competel  I  say  no.  I 
claim  that  protection  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  goods  to 
the  consumer;  for  instance,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  thiB  busi- 
ness, at  one  time  we  sold  a  good  quality  steel  spectacle  for  $7.50  per 
dozen  wholesale.  We  now  sell  a  better  article  for  $2.50  per  dozen ;  in 
the  first  instance  they  were  made  from  imported  steel  and  fitted  with 
imported  lenses,  now  they  are  made  of  American  steel  and  fitted  with 
our  own  lenses. 

The  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883^  schedules  <^ glass-plates  or  disks,  un- 
wrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments,"  as  free  of 
duty.  The  glass  imported  by  us  is  oval,  round,  and  square  in  shape,  but 
consists  mostly  of  the  oval  shape,  and  measures  about  1^^  by  1^  inches; 
it  is  wrought  by  us,  and  used  solely  for  lenses  for  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses, and  is  made  and  imported  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  is 
designated  as  ^<  optical  glass." 

Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  are  considered  by  the  highest  scientific  au- 
thorities as  being  *' optical  instruments." 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (1877)  defines  spectacles,  '*an  op- 
tical instrument  consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  a  light  frame,  and  used 
to  obviate  some  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision." 

Sir  David  Brewster, in  his  "Treatise  on  Optics,"  affirms,  "spectacles 
and  reading  glasses  aj^  among  the  simplest  and  most  useful  of  optical 
instruments." 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  "  Hand-Book  of  Optics,"  classifies  optical  instru- 
ments as  follows:  (1)  Spectacles,  (2)  magnifying  glasses,  and  then  mi- 
croscopes, etc.  ,,y,  „,,  ,y  ^OOgle  * 
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We  therefore  claim  that  nnder  the  existing  tariff  we  are  wrougfally 
assessed  a  daty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  that  t^e  glass  plates  or  disks 
should  come  to  us  free  of  duty.  We  have  paid  this  duty  for  eighteen 
months  past,  under  protest,  as  the  New  York  collector  has  entered  the 
glass  as  *' unpolished  cylinder  glass,  and  not  over  10  by  15  inches 
square,''  which  is  dutiable  at  If  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  we  desire  to  call  your  attention'  to 
♦'Brazil  pebbles  for  spectacles,  rough,''  in  the  free  list,  section  2503,  No. 
665.    It  was  held  in  May,  1885,  by  Young  vs.  Spaulding,  that — 

Siiectuclo  lensee  with  rongh  or  uDfiDiBhed  edges,  cut  from  the  Brazil  or  Scotob  crys- 
tals, are  free  of  duty,  as  "  pebbles  for  spectacles,  rongb/'  and  are  not  dutiable  as  a 
mannfactare  of  glass,  as  provided  in  paragraph  143,  ante. 

We  consider  this  to  be  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  tariff,  and 
claim  that  a  finished  pebble  lens  (see  sample)  should  be  as  liable  to 
duty  as  a  finished  glass  lens  (see  sample)  which  pays  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent.,  as  they  are  so  near  alike  that  an  expert  is  required  to  detect  the 
difference  between  them.  We  think  the  intention  was  to  except  from 
duty  the  pebble  stock  in  the  rough  state,  and  the  pebble  slabs,  rough 
or  unfinished. 


RADDLE  OR  RED  EARTH. 

Jtjnb  5, 1888. 

STATEXEHT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS, 

Treaturer  American  Optical  Companp,  Southbridne,  Mm$, 

Bed  earth  or  raddle  is  an  article  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  lenses,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  a  polishing  substance,  but  the  material  reaches  us  in  an  unmanu- 
lactar^  or  crude  state  and  is  useless  until  manufactured  and  pre- 
pared for  our  work. 

This  earth  is  dug  from  the  ground  and  shoveled  into  casks  and 
shipped.  We  claim  that  it  is  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff'  as 
<^ Earths,  all  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specified,'^  at 
$1.50  per  ton,  and  the  first  lot  imported  by  us  vas  so  entered  and  assessed, 
and  the  next  lot  was  entered  by  the  collector  as  "  ochery  earth,"  and  a 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  x>ound  assessed.  It  was  afterwards  and  is 
now  classified  by  the  collector  as  <^  oxide  of  iron,  a  color,"  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  levied. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
STATEHEHT  OF  AEHOLD  B.  HEIlfE,  OF  VEW  YORK. 

Cotton  embroidery,  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  and  near  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  is  an  article  used  by  the  masses  of  our  female  popula- 
tion and  pays  40  per  cent  duty. 

Some  years  ago  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  that 
American  manufacturers  located  in  St.  Gall  must  aild  10  per  cent,  to  the 
face  value  of  their  invoices,  as  a  so-called  manufacturer's  profit,  and  coii* 
ipequently  pay,  instead  of  40  per  cent.,  44  per  cent.  dij](gjr jgpj^Ueii;:j|[9Qd^ 
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Considering  that  cotton  embroideries  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
under  any  conditions,  whatsoever,  this  tax  is  nnjast  and  burdensome  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

For  want  of  a  valid  excuse  for  the  enormous  increase  of  its  cost,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  article  belongs  to  the  category  of  luxuries  and  there- 
fore could  well  afford  the  advance. 

This  proposition  is  extremely  ludicrous,  and  emanates  from  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  pf  the  case. 

Ko  article  imported  from  a  foreign  country  into  our  dry- goods  markets 
is  more  staple  than  cotton  embroidery,  nor  more  indispensable  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  families  and  households  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Without  it  a  hundred  and  more  articles,  now  manufactured  in  this 
country,  could  not  be  made  at  all,  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  women's  and  children's  underwear  it  is  simply  no  less  than  "raw 
material." 

The  duty  thereon  protects  none.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  drawback 
and  a  damage  to  all  industries  in  which  embroideries  are  used  as  "  raw 
material.'' 

Ko  single  individual  in  this  great  country  is  benefited  thereby,  ex- 
cept a  half  dozen  or  less  importers,  who  have  grown  rich  in  the' busi- 
ness and  now  have  a  monopoly  of  it  between  Switzerland  and  this 
country. 

It  protects  them  from  interference  and  competition  of  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  understand  the  business  but  have  not  the  large  capi- 
tal necessary  to  advance  the  enormous  duties  levied  thereon. 

That  they  have  made  all  the  money  out  of  it  in  the  past  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  world  and  to  the  Treasury  Department,  but  no  means 
have  yet  been  found  by  which  such  wrangles  as  have  taken  place  in  the 
Kew  York  custom-house  several  years  ago  will  be  prevented  in  the 
fhture. 

The  question  whether  to  levy  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
embroideries  has  troubled  many  wise  heads,  but  the  problem  how  to  do 
the  most  good  to  our  entire  country  is  far  from  being  solved  by  circum- 
vention. 

To  me  the  matter  presents  itself  in  the  most  simple  form. 

Abolish  this  unreasonable  tax  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once. 

Make  competition  possible  and  enable  our  tradesmen  to  realize  the 
profit  which  belongs  to  them,  but  now  goes  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
and  into  the  overflowing  coflFers  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Give  our  women  cheap  cotton  embroideries  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  and  their  childrens'  garments  without  taxing  their  hard- 
working husbands  for  extravagant  expenditures. 

Let  embroideries  come  to  us  free,  and  you  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
millions  of  working  women  in  this  land. 

Those  who  can  now  find  no  employment,  and  many  who  are  compelled 
to  work  in  industries  naturally  distasteful  to  their  sex,  such  as  tene- 
ment cigar  factories,  will  find  plenty  of  work  in  women's  and  childrens' 
underwear  factories,  which  will  spring  up  all  over  this  land,  and  use  a 
large  portion  of  our  surplus  cotton  fabrics  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
products,  which  we  can  sell  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Canada,  north,  Mexico  and  South  America  south  of  us,  and  even  Europe 
can  be  supplied  by  our  people  with  one  of  the  most  important  and  nec- 
essary items  of  women's  and  children's  wearing  apparel — "  underwear." 

Keep  the  duty  on,  and  the  perplexing  task  oi*  valuation  in  the  custom- 
house continues,  and  the  most  disastrous  results  will  ensue  in  the  end. 

The  driving  out  of  existence  of  every  underwear  factory  now  operated 
by  white  female  labor  will  only  be  a  question  of  time.  '^  ^-^^^^^^ 
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The  commenceinent  has  been  made.  In  Caiit'oriiia  anil  Orcgou  the 
Chinese  haveakeady  gained  the  entire  control  of  this  industry,  and  out 
of  about  4,000  operatives  I  know  less  than  125  to  be  white  females ;  the 
rest  are  Chinese.  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least,  and  speak  from 
my  own  personal  observation  and  investigation,  made  on  the  Pacific 
coast  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Take  the  dnty  off  cotton  embroideries  and  increase  the  earnings  of 
oar  poorly-paid  working  women. 


SUGAR. 

September,  1888. 

WHT  THE  SXISTIirO  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BEFDTED  SITOAB  UlSTDER 
THE  TABIFF  ACT  OF  MABCH  3.  1883,  SHOULD  BEHAIN  THE 
LAW. 

There  are  five  sources  of  sugar  supply  within  the  United  States  which 
have  been  and  are  being  developed  through  protection.  They  interest 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  namely :  From  sugar-cane,  beets,  sor- 
ghum, maple,  and  com.    Is  it  wise  to  cripple  any  of  them  now  f 

Molasses  run  into  the  vacuum-pan  at  intervals  after  graining  has 
progressed  nearly  to  the  striking  point  produces  a  molasses  crystal  of 
great  purity,  say  from  94^  to  99o ;  any  outward  color  is  readily  pro- 
duced when  the  boil  is  skillfully  manipulated;  clarified  cane  juice  will, 
without  the  use  of  bone-black,  yield  light  yellow  crystals  or  grained 
Kugar ;  after  being  purged  in  the  centrifugals  these  crystals  would  be 
from  15  to  18  Dutch  standard  in  natural  color,  and  test  from  93^  to  98^ 
as  desired;  they  are  semi-refined  sugars,  but  are  colored  to  JSTo.  13  Dutch 
standard  or  under  to  avoid  proper  duty. 

The  duty  on  such  sugars  when  of  natural  color,  say  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard, under  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  would  be  $2.75  per  100  pounds;  if 
above  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  $3  per  100  pounds ;  whereas  the  same 
crystals  colored  13  Dutch  standard  or  under  in  making,  testing  97^, 
would  and  do  pay  only  $2.28  per  100  pounds;  hence  the  various  foreign 
methods  of  discoloring  manufactured  sugar  of  superior  value  to  imitate 
sugar  of  inferior  grade  and  evade  duty. 

If  the  color  standard  should  be  raised  to  16  Dutch  standard  bastard 
refined  sugars  would  come  in  of  low  grade  as  No.  16  Dutch  standard  for 
consumption  and  virtually  destroy  our  sugar  industries.  Louisiana 
cane  sugars  are  now  largely  produced  by  the  vacuum  pan  and  centrifu 
gal  process  from  clarified  juice,  and  her  higher  grades  of  vacuum- pan 
sugars  are  from  bright  straw  color  to  pure  white  crystals  of  a  delicious 
flavor,  which  find  ready  sale  at  an  advance  in  price  above  refined  su- 
gars of  similar  grades,  the  product  of  imported  raw  sugars. 

The  classification  of  refined  sugars  in  the  present  tariff,  thirteenth,  act 
of  1883,  is  reasonably  correct;  to  raise  the  color  line  of  refined  sugar  from 
13  Dutch  standard  to  16  Dutch  standard  and  class  all  sugars  below  16 
as  raw  sugars  to  be  levied  on  by  the  polariscope  test,  would  undervalue 
such  sugars  and  prohibit  our  refiners  from  making  light  yellow  refined 
sugars  for  the  people  at  large;  this  would  increase  the  foreign  cost  of 
grained  sugars,  yellow  refined  sugars,  and  centrifugal  sugars  more  than 
the  reductions  of  duty  made  on  such  sugnrs  by  classing  them  ns  raw 
sugars ;  the  fact  is  they  are  not  raw  sugars  and  should  not  be  classed 
f^  pdiw  sugars ;  T>nr  consumers  are  above  eating  raw  sugars  of  any  grade. 
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To  illustrate,  all  refiners  use  more  or  less  low  grade  or  crude  sugars 
in  order  to  obtaiu  cheap  grades  of  pure  refined  sugars  for  the  poorer 
class  of  consumers,  whicb  can  not  be  done  when  high  grades  of  dry 
centrifugal  sugars  only  are  used  in  refining ;  albeit  those  dry  sugars  of 
high  test  must  be  refined  for  consumers ;  actual  crude  sugars  must  be 
melted  and  worked  by  refiners  in  order  to  make  yellow  refined  sugars, 
which,  when  refined,  retain  some  molasses  and  all  t^e  invert  sugars,  and 
are  thereby  made  cheaper. 

From  such  melting  the  refiner  can  secure,  for  example,  say  30  per  cent, 
of  pure,  hard,  white  refined  sugars.  The  balance  of  the  melting,  of  course, 
contains  all  the  molasses  and  inverted  sugar  or  natural  gulcosc,  from 
which  all  impurities  are  extracted,  and  the  product  becomes  a  handsome 
refined  sugar,  called  in  England  bastards  or  pieces  low  in  saccharine,  of 
various  shades  in  color  from  No.  14  to  No.  18  Dutch  standard,  or  dark 
yellow  to  light  straw  color. 

Removing  the  color  line  from  No.  13  Dutch  standard  to  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  will  not  admit  one  pound  of  pure  grained  sugar  fit  for  con< 
sumption,  without  being  refined,  a  fraction  cheaper  to  consumers,  even 
if  such  were  made;  it  is  simply  a  plan  whereby  consumers  and  espe- 
cially the  laboring  classes  will  be  sui)plied  with  bastard  sugars  from  for- 
eign countries,  low  in  saccharine  and  far  poorer  in  quality,  and  of 
higher  cost  than  the  lowest  grades  of  refined  sugars  now  produced  in 
this  country.  Is  it  a  plan  in  the  interest  of  foreign  sugar  men  and  their 
agents  in  the  United  States  ?  Such  sugars  would  be  No.  16  Duteb 
standard  in  color  if  that  number  became  the  color  limit;  test  about 
80  degrees.  The  result  would  be  that  our  producers  would  be  crip- 
pled, our  refiners  would  simply  stop  the  production  of  soft  refined  sugars, 
and  consumers  would  be- the  sufferers,  as  is  usual  in  tariff  manipulation 
against  home  industry. 

To  abolish  sugar  duty  or  admit  all  sugars  refined  to  No.  16  Duteh 
standard  in  color,  under  pretense  that  it  would  hold  refiners  in  check 
and  protect  consumers,  is  absurd ;  the  cost  of  Hawaiian  free  sugars  to 
Pacific  Coast  consumers  is  a  lesson  to  be  heeded  which  would  result  if 
England,  France,  and  Germany  got  control  of  this  market.  The  only 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers  permanently  is  to  pro- 
duce sugar  abundantly  in  our  own  country  by  protecting  the  industry. 

Raising  the  color  line  to  No.  16  Duteh  standard  will  simply  enable  the 
foreign  producer  to  practice  less  outward  coloration  of  crystals  in  mak- 
ing semi-refined  sugars  for  this  market;  but  whether  outwardly  colored, 
as  at  present,  to  No.  13  Dutch  standard  in  order  to  evade  duty  on  color, 
or  coated  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  such  sugars  will  never  be 
"bought  by  consumers  in  this  country  until  they  have  been  fully  refined 
and  reduced  to  white  granulated  and  other  high  riefined  grades.  The 
pretense  of  raising  the  color  line  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard  to  cheapen 
sugars  to  consumers  is  both  mischievous  and  short-sighted. 

AS  TO  SOBGHUM  SUGAR. 

When  the  color  line  is  raised  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  and  sugars 
which  can  be  sold  for  consumption  without  refining  come  in  free,  what 
will  become  of  sugar  made  from  sorghum,  and  what  will  be  the  use  of 
raising  sorghum  !  What  will  become  of  corn  and  beet  sugar  as  well ! 
With  the  standard  remaining  as  now  at  No.  16  Dutch  standard  sorghum 
can  be  raised  profitably  for  sugar,  but  with  the  standard  reduced  to 
No.  13  Duteh  the  sorghum  industry  ceases,  as  there  would  be  nomarket^ 

for  it,  C^r^r^n]r 
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September,  1888, 

THE   LABOB  AST)   EXPENSE  SIDE  OP  STJOAB  BEEIHIErO  IV  THE 
^  UlUTES  STATES. 

Tbere  are  five  sources  of  sngar  suoply  within  the  United  States  which 
have  been  and  are  being  developed  through  and  by  protection  ;  they 
employ  thonsands  of  men,  millions  of  dollars,  and  vast  areas  of  laiui, 
Tiz,  from  sugar-cane,  beets,  sorghum,  maple,  and  corn.  They  lie  in 
and  interest  almost  every  State  in  tne  Union.  Is  it  wise  to  cripple 
any  of  them  now? 

Sugar  refining  has  become  an  important  American  industry,  which 
employs  150,000  men  and  disburses  at  least  $35,000,000  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  sugar  and  duty,  among  laborers  and  tradesmen 
in  the  United  States,  which  would  otherwise  be  added  to  the  foreign 
cost  of  the  sugar  we  import,  q>nd  thus  benefit  foreign  capital  and  labor. 
Thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  directly  in  the  sugar  refineries  in 
the  United  States  alone.  In  the  refinerieiS  of  the  so-called  trust  the  la- 
borers are  paid  whether  the  refinery  runs  or  not. 

Some  of  the  details  of  expenditure  in  this  industry  are  of  value.  The 
sugar  reflneries  buy  40,000  car-loads  of  barrel  staves  from  the  West  an- 
nually. This  employs  more  than  25,000  men ;  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana,  6.000  coopers  are  also  employed.  They  use  40,000,000  pounds 
of  bone-black  (vegetable  charcoal),  30,000  kegs  of  nails,  100  tons  of 
staples,  and  500,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  handling  of  the  sugar 
barreled — about  9,000,000  barrels  per  year— employs  thousands  of  men 
OH  rail  and  steam  routes.  Seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  sugar 
ri'fi  ning  is  labor.  Eefineries  and  plants  cost  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  here 
than  in  Europe,  by  reason  of  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor.  The 
German  sugar  refiners  make  a  very  much  larger  profit  per  pound  than 
American  refiners.  The  price  of  labor  in  American  refineries  is,  for  the 
lower  grades,  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  more  than  in  other  countries ; 
for  the  higher  grades,  75  to  200  per  cent.  more.  A  chemist  in  a  sugar 
house  in  Germany  gets  $30  to  $40  per  month;  here,  $200  to  $350  i)er 
mouth.  The  sugar  wages  abroad,  as  stated  by  our  consuls,  are  as  fol- 
lows:' 

Consul  L.  G.  Beed,  at  Earbadoes,  the  largest  sugar  producer  of  the 
West  Indies  (0.  K.  86,  Nov.,  1887),  says: 

Male  laborers  on  sii^ar  estates  are  paid  20  cents  per  diem ;  females,  15  cents ;  chil- 
dren, 8  to  10  cents,  with  the  addition  of  a  httle  molasses  every  Saturday. 

Consul  M.  A.  Turner,  at  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  {ibid.),  says : 

Laborers  on  snear  estates  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  paid  20 
cents  per  diem ;  the  second  class,  12  cents ;  third  class,  8  cents ;  the  laborers  furnish- 
ing their  own  food. 

Consul  G.  E.  Jackson,  at  Antigua  (G.  B.  69,  Oct,  1886),  says :  ' 

A  fair  average  of  wages  paid  on  sugar  estates  is,  weeders,  10  and  12  cents  per  diem ; 
tiers,  carters,  loaders,  24  cents ;  cane-cutters,  36  cents ;  pan-boilers,  32  cents ;  engine- 
drivers,  stokers,  feeders,  48  cents ;  common  hands,  10  to  24  cents. 

Consul  Charles  Bartlett,  at  Guadaloupe,  F.  W.  I.  (ibidl),  says: 

The  labor  on  plantations  is  mostly  coolies,  broaght  from  Calcutta  or  Pondichery 
under  contract  for  Ave  years,  to  receive  wages  ])«r  month,  the  men  12.50  francs  (S2.37) ; 
the  women,  10  francs  ($1.90) ;  boys,  5.25  francs  (§1.05) ;  girls,  5  francs  ($1),  with  lodg- 
ing, board,  and  clothing,  which  consists  of  two  suits  of  coarse  drilling  per  annum. 

The  planters  above  generally  have  their  own  sugar-houses. 
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The  prices  paid  for  labor  in  sagar-honses  in  OermaDy  averages  for 
men  1.75  marks  to  2  marks,  or  40  to  48  cents  per  day,  without  boa^ ;  for 
women  1.1  markSj  or  27  cents  a  day.  The  price  paid  for  the  same  in 
France  averages  1.75  francs  to  2  francs,  or  35  to  40  cents,  a  day  for  m^ 
and  1  franc,  or  20  cents,  per  day  for  women.  As  compared  with  prices 
of  labor  in  this  country  these  facts  tell  the  labor  story  without  referring 
to  the  still  worse  paid  labor  in  China,  India,  and  other  countries. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  some  refineries  were  recently  closed. 

For  years  the  capacity  of  American  sugar-refineries  has  been  greater 
than  the  demands  of  consumers  for  refined  sugars.  Improved  machin- 
ery and  new  methods  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  our  great  refineries, 
and  foreign  producers  of  sugar  now  send  centrifugals,  or  dry  sugar 
crystals,  to  this  market  in  place  of  crude,  low-grade  sugars  formerly 
sent }  this  also  reduces  the  cost  and  time  of  refining  and  increases  the 
capacity  of  out  turn  for  consumption,  hence  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  number  of  refineries  In  order  to  adjust  their  outturn  to  the  demands 
of  consumers }  but  there  can  be  no  monopoly  of  refiners  until  they  can 
control  the  sugar  material  of  the  world  and  prevent  capital  from  erect- 
ing competing  factories — an  impossibility. 

This  care  in  the  production  of  refined  sugar  is  necessitated  from  the 
fact  that  sugar  refining  is  a  most  precarious  business.  In  1867  there 
were  forty-one  refineries;  there  are  now  but  twenty-one  in  all.  A 
sugar  plant  is  practically  worth  nothing  except  for  refining.  One  cost- 
ing t350,000  recently  sold  for  less  than  $40,000. 

American  sugar  industries  are  entitled  to  and  require  national  pro- 
tection quite  as  much  as  do  the  beet-sugar  industries  of  Europe  or  the 
cotton,  iron,  and  wool  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country. 

Without  refineries  there  would  be  no  market  for  raw  sugars,  and 
Louisiana's  sugar  crop,  now  entirely  purchased  by  American  refineries 
or  refined  in  I^uisiana,  would  have  to  be  marketed  abroad  or  not  be 
produced.  All  the  various  American  sugar  industries  support  nearly 
or  quite  5,000,000  of  people,  scattered  throughout  the  Union  of  States. 
If  protected  (as  at  present)  these  same  industries  will  ere  long  supply 
upwards  of  60,000,000  of  consumers  with  cheap  sugar  food,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  payment  of  $100,000,000  per  annum  for  foreign  sugars. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  abandon  the  sugar  producing  and  refining  induvs- 
tries  of  the  United  States  that  directly  and  indirectly  support  almost 
J, 000,000  voters  and  5,000,000  of  our  people,  or  is  it  not  best  to  continue 
the  reasonable  protection  of  our  sugar  industries  for  their  support  and 
for  national  advancement? 


TIMBER,  SQUARED. 

Septembeb  29,  1888. 

STATEMENT  OP  X  XAHGHESTEE  HATVES,  OF  AUOUSTA,  ME. 

1  would  add,  in  matter  of  squared  timber,  that  the  duty  on  it,  as  now 
usually  invoiced  from  Canada,  is  about  $1.60  per  thousand  feet.  Nearly 
every  lumber-yard  in  this  country  has  a  saw  or  saws  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  and  preparing  particular  dimensions  in  an  emergency.  If 
squared  timber  were  admitted  free  of  duty  it  would  be  imported  and 
resawed  or  split  to  the  required  dimensions.  ^  . 
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It  happens  that  the  most  eommon  dimensions  in  use  in  the  bailding 
trade  are  2  by  4,  whieh  could  be  split  from  4  by  4;  3  by  6,  which  could 
be  split  from  6  by  6 ;  4  by  8,  which  could  be  split  from  8  by  8.  Seven  by 
7'Vill  split  into-  three  pieces  2  by  7  and  9  by  9  will  split  into  three 
pieces  3  by  9,  or  four  pieces  2  by  9,  allowing  for  the  saw-scarf,  etc.  A 
thonsaml  teet  of  such  squared  timber  can  be  thus  split  for  very  much 
less  than  $1.60  per  thousand  feet;  and  if  lumber  dealers  couldimport 
such  timber,  less  the  duty  of  $1.60,  and  split  into  planks  and  deals  for 
for  mnch  less  than  $1.60,  they  would  do  so.  If  it  is  said  that  such  split- 
ting in  this  country  would  employ  so  much  American  labor,  the  answer 
is  that  for  every  one  man  thus  employed  in  resawing  Canadian  lumber 
at  least  four  American  laborers  are  Uirown  out  of  employment  in  the 
preliminary  operation  of  preparing  American  lumber  in  our  woods  and 
driving  on  our  streams. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  treating  squared  lumber  in  any 
different  manner  from  other  lumber.  A  large  amount  is  used  in  the 
squared  form ;  and  to  place  a  duty  on  deals  and  plank,  and  admit 
squared  free  would  be  like  taxing  the  importation  of  goods  packed  in 
oblong  boxes  and  admitting  free  those  packed  in  square  boxes. 


SHOT-GUNS  AND  REVOLVERS. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  S.  FOEEEAin),  representing  the  firm  of  Forehand  ft 
WadBworth,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  JOHV  H.  HALL,  representing  the  Colt 
Fiie^tfms  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  CHARLES  E.  PARKER,  repre- 
senting Parker  Brothers,  of  Heriden,  Conn.;  BEHJAHIH  S.  LOVELL, 
representing  the  John  P.  Loyell  Arms  Company,  and  0.  H.  HARRISTOTOV, 
president  of  the  Harrington  and  Richardson  Arms  Company,  of  Worcester, 


Washington,  D.  0,,  December  3, 1888. 

Senator  Hoab.  Yon  have  given  these  gentlemen  a  specific  dnty  on 
double-barrel  shotguns,  but  they  want  to  hdve  that  specific  dnty  ex- 
tended and  regulated  a  little.  I  will  state,  before  they.go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter,  that  they  have  thought  of  having  a  specific  duty  on 
all  fire-arms  alike,  which  would,  of  course,  make  a  very  heavy  percentage 
ad  valorem  on  the  very  poorest  class  of  fire-arms,  bringing  it  np  to  100 
or  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  have  made  a  brief  of  the  changes  we  desire, 
commencing  with  hammerless  breech-loading  double-barrel  shotguns. 
We  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  $15  and  an  sul  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  on  that  class.  That  represents  the  highest  grade  of  guns  that  are 
bronght  into  the  country;  guns  that  range  irom  $75  to  $300  in  cost. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  is  that  expensive  gun  designated  in  your  de- 
scription f 

Mr.  FORBBANB.  It  is  designated  by  the  use  of  the  word  hammerless. 
The  hammers  are  ont  of  sight. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  to  prevent  their  making  a  cheap  gnn 
hammerless? 

Mr.  FoRBHANp.  It  is  too  intricate.  The  term  ^hammerless  "  means 
without  visible  hammers. 

Second.  On  all  other  breech-loading  doable-barrel  shot-guns,  $10  spe- 
cific dnty  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Third.  On  all  breech-loading  single-barrel  shotrgans,  which  embraces 
hammer  and  hammerless  single-barrel  shot-guns  made  in  this  coantrj 
and  abroad,  a  specific  duty  of  $3.50  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That 
covers  what  we  ask  for  as  far  as  guns  are  concerned. 

Fifth.  The  matter  of  revolvers.  On  automatic,  simultaneous,  shell- 
extracting  or  shell-ejecting,  double  or  single  action  revolvers,  $3  specific 
and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Ohairman,  as  you  un- 
derstand those  technical  terms. 

The  Chairman.  I  dQ  not.  « 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  did  not  really  expect  to  meet  you  at  this  hour. 
If  we  had,  we  would  have  brought  revolvers  to  show  you.  We  have 
them  in  the  city.  I  could  show  just  what  these  terms  mean.  They  are 
technical  terms. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  have  some  revolvers  here.        ^ 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  trouble  with  all  those  technical  terms  in  the 
tariff  law  is  that  the  importers  very  seldom  fail  to  get  around  them. 
We  do  not  like  to  use  them  in  the  tariff  law  if  we  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  Those  are  terms  about  which  there  can  be  no  possible 
mistake. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  But  the  names  of  goods  are  changed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  soon  as  you  get  the  names  in  the  law  they  will  be 
called  something  else. 

Mr.  Hall  You  will  see  by  looking  at  one  of  the  revolvers  that  there 
can  not  be  any  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Forehand.  This  style  of  arm  is  well  known  and  has  to  be  dealt 
with  today,  because  precisely  this  kind  of  revolver  is  brought  into  the 
coantry  to-day. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  suppose  you  know  we  have  increased  the  duty 
on  revolvers  to  45  per  cent,  and  on  all  single-barrel  shotguns.  How 
much  more  than  45  per  cent,  is  that  proposition  f 

Mr.  Hall.  The  single-barrel  shotgun  trade  is  a  small  trade. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  like  to  encumber  the 
bill  with  items  on  the  subject.    If  we  should  go  on  and  make  a  bill  c6n-  * 
talning  all  these  various  descriptions  such  as  you  want  us  to  put  into  it 
it  would  occupy  ten  thousand  pages.    A  tariff'  bill  must  be  simple.    It 
can  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Forrh  AJO).  I  certainly  do  not  know  how  to  describe  mechanically 
a  pistol  of  that  class  in  fewer  words. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Would  you  be  troubled  at  all  if  the  duty  is  45 
per  centt 

Mr.  Forehand.  Certainly.  It  would  not  meet  the  case  at  all.  It 
would  be  practically  no  help  to  us  at  all.  The  duty  of  35  percent,  to- 
day and  10  per  cent  additional  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Are  there  any  revolvers  imi>orted? 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  are  imported  and  brought  in  here  by  the  thou- 
sand and  thousand,  to  the  extent  probably  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand annually.  I  have  here  a  specimen  of  an  automatic  shell-extract- 
ing revolver.  [Exhibits  revolver.]  It  works  automatically.  As  you  tip 
the  frame,  which  is  hinged,  the  shells  are  automatically  extracted.  The 
automatic  shell  ejecting  is  accomplished  by  a  rod  which  passes  through 
the  chambers  and  ejects  the  cartridges.  They  are  all  taken  out  simul- 
taneously. I  do  not  see  how  importers  can  get  around  that  description 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  know  how  the  system  could  be  expressed  in 
fewer  words. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  trouble  is,  the  same  men  may  invent  a  re- 
volver three  months  from  now  that  would  not  be  known  under  either 
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• 
of  those  names,  bat  woald  have  machinery  for  doing  the  same  thing  in 
a  different  way,  and  they  would  probably  import  them  at  some  other 
rate. 

Mr.  FoBEHAiiB.  This  description  covers  all  the  known  methods. 

Senator  Aldsioh.  All  the  known  methods. 

Mr.  FoBEHAKD.  We  can  not  anticipate  what  may  come  up  in  the 
way  of  invention. 

Senator  Hoab.  That  is  precisely  what  yon  have  to  do  in  a  tariff  act. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  have  done  the  best  we  can. 

Senator  Hoab.  Here  is  a  measure  which  may  stand  for  thirty  years. 
You  can  not  change  the  tariff'  on  an  article  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
a  revenue  of  $100  a  year  to  the  G-ovemment  without  making  it  in  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  move  to  add  as  an  amendment  the 
change  of  every  industry  in  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  important  to 
have  the  law  where  it  can  stand  if  it  is  satisfactory.  You  have  to  have 
a  description  in  such  general  language  as  to  not  merely  describe  all 
known  things  of  the  kind,  but  everything  which  will  be  invented  in  the 
next  twenty  years  which  may  compete  with  them,  or  which  may  take 
their  place.  For  instance,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  *'  automatic  ^  f 
If  the  word  automatic  be  a  name,  they  can  give  some  other  name  to 
the  same  thing  and  let  that  thing  in.  If  the  word  ^'  automatic"  is  a 
description,  they  can  make  a  mechanism  which  would  not  be  described 
mechanically,  perhaps,  as  automatic. 

Mr.  Forehand.  But  we  specify  any  revolver  which  ejects  or  extracts 
the  shells  simultaneously. 

Senator  Hoab.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  kind  of  cartridge  invented, 
the  wrapper  6t  indosnre  of  which  was  not  called  a  shell,  where  would 
yon  bef  You  can  conceive  of  that.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
there  may  be  a  gun  or  pistol  cartridge  the  wrapper  of  which  would  not 
be  termed  a  shell  at  all. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  We  do  not  wish  to  use  the  word  "  shelP  in  there. 
,  We  say  "cartridge." 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  feel  very  sure  10  per  cent,  additional  would 
not  help  you  t 

Mr.  Fobehand.  It  would  not  help  us  at  all,  practically.    You  might, 
put  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  pistols,  and  yet  it  would  not  protect  us. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  can  not  fix  the  valuation  in  the  custom-house. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting  revolvers 
at  times. 

Mr.  Fobehakd.  To  a  small  extent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  not  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Manu&cturing  Com- 
pany sell  revolvers  out  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  Fobehand.  They  have  done  so,  and  probably  do  so  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  has  there  been  a  very  large  importa- 
tion f 

Mr.  Fobehand.  I  should  say  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  LoVELL.  It  has  been  heavier  in  the  last  four  or  Ave  years,  pro- 
bably. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  increasing  every  year. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  trash  that  they 
send  here.  If  they  would  make  the  same  class  of  goods  we  make  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  The  goods  they  send  here  deceive  the  people.  A 
good  share  of  them  are  sold  by  the  pawnbrokers.  I  brought  on  some 
of  the  guns  with  me  to  show  the  committee,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
exhibit  them  if  you  wiU  allow  me  to  do  so.  It  would  be  interesting  for 
you  to  see  the  very  cheap  shotguns  that  are  sent  into  this  country.    If 
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« 
they  woakl  give  us  the  locks,  stocks,  and  barrels  we  ooald  not  do  the 
work  lor  what  they  make  the  guns  for. 
Mr.  Hall.  They  import  a  gun  that  they  can  sell  at  $5. 
Mr.  LovBLL.  We  sell  it  for  $5.15. 
Mr.  Hall.  It  shoots  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  careful. 
Mr.  HABRiNaxoN.  Those  guns  are  sent  into  the  country  now,  but  a 
duty  of  $10  will  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  is  a  greater  tax  in  England  on  our  guns  to-day  than 
there  is  in  this  country  on  imported  guns.  We  have  tapay  for  having 
every  arm  that  goes  intoJSngland  proved.  That  amounts  to  more  than 
our  duty  to-day  on  the  guns  coming  into  this  country.  These  cheap 
guns  could  not  go  into  England,  because  they  would  not  stand  the 
proving. 

Senator  Hoab.  Do  not  they  charge  the  same  for  testing  the  guns  of 
their  own  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  not.  This  class  of  guns  does  not  go  to  England. 
The  proof  would  kill  it. 

Mr.  HABBiNaTON.  These  goods  come  from  Liege,  in  Belgium.  What 
we  would  like  would  be  a  duty  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  we  give  you  an  ad  valorem  duty  npon  all 
these  goods.    What  should  it  be  f 

Mr.  FoBBHAiTD.  If  you  give  us  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  will  suffer  by 
the  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Habbingkton.  I  wish  you  would  mention  what  was  said  this 
morning  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator  Piatt  told  me  yesterday  the  undervaluations  were 
equal  to  a  third. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  propose  to  change  the  whole  method  of  ap- 
praising merchandise  by  our  bill.  If  it  should  become  a  law,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  wi]l  check  undervaluation. 

Mr.  LovELL.  I  showed  Mr.  Parker  a  gun  that  cost  us  $8.83  to  import 
I  bought  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns  in  the  New  York  market,  and  ha4\ 
them  go  to  Boston  for  $7.    We  could  not  compete  with  a  situation  of 
that  sort.    It  cost  us  $8.83  to  import  the  gun  and  I  bought  it  at  $7. 
The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  buy  itf 
Mr.  LovELL.  In  the  New  York  market. 

Senator  Hoab.  The  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  undervaluation  in 
the  New  York  custom-house,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  LovELL.^l  suppose  so. 
The  Chaibman.  Was  it  precisely  the  same  gun  f 
Mr.  LovELL.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hoab.  You  are  both  an  importer  and  manufacturer  t 
Mr.  LovELL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  t 
Mr.  LovELL.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Where! 
Mr.  LovELL.  In  Worcester. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  sales-room  f 
Mr.  LovELL.  In  Boston. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  a  satisfactory  ad  valorem  rate  on  all 
thfkse  goods  f 
Mr.  LovELL.  We  do  not  want  an  ad  valorem  rate. 
The  Chaibman.  1  know  you  do  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  if  our  bill  passes  as  a  whole  you  will  be 
better  off  than  yon  are  now,  as  far  as  undervaluations  are  concerned. 
1  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  specific  duty  if  we  can,  iHit  I  do 
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not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  go  into  all  tbese  details  that  you 
have  provided  for.  1  do  not  know  bow  long  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
you  either. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  other  bill  has  a  provision  for  a  duty  of  $10. 

The  Chaibman.  Ten  dollars  and  25  per  cent.  We  adopted  that  after 
considerable  consideration. 

Senator  Albbich.  General  Franklin  said  he  thought,  take  it  alto- 
getherythat  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  ' 

Mr.  MALL.  It  is  as  good  as  we  ask  for. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  General  Franklin  said  these  guns  ought  not  to  be 
sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LovELL.  That  is  right.    I  will  show  you  the  gun  now. 

Mr.  Hall.  Qentlemen,  1  went  into  the  Kew  York  market  the  other 
day  to  buy  a  cheap  gun,  as  we  do  not  make  anything  under  $60.    I , 
asked  the  importer  for  the  cheapest  gun  he  had.    He  told  me  they  had 
them  down  to  C5.    That  shows  the  trash  that  is  now  coming  into  this 
country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  a  gun  was  quoted  at  abput  $3. 

Mr.  Hall.  Three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  The  law  ought  to 
prohibit  them  from  being  imported  at  all.  We  can  not  make  those 
guns,  because  we  have  to  put  our  names  on  the  guns  we  make. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  If  they  would  let  us  pay  our  help  the  same  price  that 
manufacturers  pay  abroad,  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  you  put  your  name  on  a  gun  you  are  responsible  for  it. 
There  is  no  name  on  those  guns. 

Senator  Hoab.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  necessary  for  the  sale,  and 
yet  important  in  the  matter  of  duty,  that  can  very  easily  be  added  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  necessary  to  be  taken 
off  over  there  to  save  S5  duty,  they  will  take  it  off  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Hall.  This  is  the  place  to  come  in  order  to  find  out  the  obstacles. 
I  believe  they  are  very  well  placed.  How  are  we  going  to  do  better 
than  the  old  bill: 

Mr.  LoYBLL.  Hereis  the  gun  that  cost  $3.85.  [Exhibits  gun.]  If  we 
had  a  specific  duty  of  $10  we  ourselves  would  take  right  hold  and  make 
the  gun.    It  would  be  a  better  gun  by  a  good  deal. 

The  (JHAXBHAN.  Yon  think  if  you  had  a  duty  of  $10  you  could  make 
the  gun  t 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes ;  a  gun  to  shoot  at  both  ejids. 

Mr.  Pabe:bb.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  as  poor  a  gun  as  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  not  good  enough  for  boys  t 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  I  don't  think  it  is  very  safe. 

Mr.  Loyell;  If  we  sell  one  of  these  guns  we  do  not  warrant  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hall.  No  warrant. 

Mr.  Loyell.  Most  of  those  guns  are  sold  in  the  South,  of  course. 
They  are  sold  by  the  case  to  go  to  the  South. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  they  use  them  for  in  the  South  t 

Mr.  Loyell.  They  use  them  on  the  plantations  there. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  A  Southern  member  told  me  last  night  he  wished 
there  was  a  duty  put  on  guns,  so  as  to  prevent  the  darkies  from  getting 
them.    That  is  the  class  of  guns  that  they  buy. 

Mr.  Loyell.  We  sell  very  few  of  those  guns  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  they  madef 

Mr.  L0YEI4L.  They  are  made  in  Belgium  altogether,  in  Liege. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  they  gave  ua  all  but  the  lock  in  this  oountiy  we  could 
not  make  the  lock  for  the  price  for  which  this  gun  sells.     ^ 
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Mr.  LoVELii.  If  they  give  lis  the  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  we  can  not 
finish  it  up.  If  you  would  let  us  pay  the  same  price,  or  if  our  people 
were  wilDng  to  work  for  the  price  paid  over  there,  we  could  compete 
with  them. 

Mr.  Hall.  On  the  barrels  we  use  in  this  country  we  have  to  pa^-  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent.  We  import  the  barrels  to  put  in  the  guns,  and 
compete  with  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  we  never  going  to  make  any  shotgun  barrels 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabker.  We  made-  some  gun-barrels  and  had  45  per  cent  pro- 
tection. We  were  the  only  ones  that  made  them  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  years  ago  they  were  made.  We  could  not  make  them  here  as 
cheap  as  they  do  across. the  water,  so  we  gave  it  up.  We  have  our 
plant  now. 

Senator  Aldrtoh.  Ton  think  you  could  make  them  f 

Mr.  Parker.  It  would  have  to  be  with  over  100  per  cent,  protection. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Two  hundred  per  cent,  would  not  protect  us.  .£very 
barrel  we  made  twenty-five  years  ago  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
barrels  made  abroad. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  labor,  I 
suppose  f 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  Oun-barrels  really  ought  to 
be  entirely  free,  or  there  ought  to  be  enough  duty  to  protect  us.  No 
one  can  make  them  in  this  country  now,  and  no  one  could  when  the 
duty  was  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Hoar.  What  is  the  duty  on  gun-barrels  nowl 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  only  difficulty  that  will  arise  in  regard  to  this 
proposition  is  that  some  merchant  will  say  $10  on  such  a  gun  is  too 
much. 

'  Senator  Hoar.  One  of  the  popular  cries  about  the  tariff  will  be  that 
you  have  a  duty  of  200  per  cent,  on  a  cheap  gun.. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $15  on  these  hammerless,  breech- 
loading,  double-barreled  guns? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  best  class  of  guns. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  nothing  made  short  of  $30  on  the  other  side 
in  a  hammerless  gun. 

The  Ghairman.  Why  not  let  them  come  in  under  the  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  rate,  if  you  make  these  high-priced  guns  f 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  rather  have  it  as  it  is— $10.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  undervalued. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  do  you  mean  by  double-action  and  single- 
action  revolvers  f 

Mr.  Harrington.  Here  is  a  double-action  revolver  [exhibiting  it]. 

Mr.  Forehand.  The  different  kinds  are  known  by  the  appraisers  and 
importers. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  When  yon  say  << double  or  single"  yoa  include 
bothf 

Mr.  Forehand.  Exactly. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Why  put  that  int 

Mr.  Forehand.  Take  off  the  thumb-piece  of  that  hammeri  and  it 
would  be  a  single  action,  or  self-cocking. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  say  ^<  double  or  single  aotion.'' 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  not  say  "  revolvers  f  ^ 
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Mr.  LoYEiiL.  There  could  not  be  anything  to  affect  that  for  thirty 
years,  so  the  wording  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  studied  for  some  time  over  mechanical  terms 
which  would  express  our  meaning  as  concisely  as  possible. 

Senator  Hoab.  You  know,  gentlemen,  these  suggestions  are  all  for 
your  benefit.  It  is  for  your  good  that  these  objections  are  presented, 
because  you  are  the  gentlemen  who  know  most  about  this  matter.  We 
do  not  want  a  tariff  bill  which  can  be  gotten  over,  so  that  if  the  im- 
porters go  to  the  courts,  even  if  you  have  a  favorable  construction  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  they  can  make  their  point. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  word  "  revolver  ^  they  can  not  get  over.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  shotguns,  they  might  get  over  it. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Make  a  specific  duty  high  enough  to  cover  them  all. 
Say  *^  on  all  revolvers,"  and  not  describe  the  action.  If  the  committee 
will  entertain  that  proposition,  we  can  agree  very  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  omit  the  word  "  pistoFin  your  descrip- 
tion f 

Mr.  Forehand.  I  say  "  revolver." 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  guns  revolve  alsof 

Mr.  Forehand.  No. 

Mr.  Parexir.  a  revolver  means  a  pistol,  generally. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  word  "  pistol "  is  not  used  in  the  trade  to-day. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  understand,  but  would  others  understand  ? 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  say  **  revolving  pistols." 

The  Chairman.  A  revolver  is  a  pistol,  and  not  a  gun. 

Mr.  HaUi.  Yes;  the  TTnited  States  so  designate  it. 

Mr.  Forehand.  But  if  you  add  the  words  "revolving  pistol"  there 
will  be  no  ambiguity  about  it. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  cheap  do  they  make  those  ? 

The  Chairman.  Take  for  instance  an  automatic  simultaneous  shell- 
extracting  revolver. 

Senator  Hoar.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  Mend  will  allow  mo  to  re- 
late an  anecdote  about  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Ethan  Allen,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  a  great  man  in  the  business  of  guns,  w^t  home  one  night 
late.  He  heaid  a  noise  under  his  bed  and  out  came  a  burglar,  who 
sprang  to  his  feet,  presented  a  pistol,  and  snapped  it  right  at  Allen's 
breast.  Allen  confuted  him.  The  pistol  did  not  go  off,  and  Allen 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  took  the  man  to  the  station  honse.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  gallant  thing.  While  he  was  gone,  another  man 
came  out  of  the  closet  where  he  hsMi  secreted  himself  and  made  his  es- 
cape. Mr.  Allen's  rivals  in  the  trade  said  the  reason  Allen  was  so  cour- 
ageous was  he  knew  the  burglar  had  one  of  his  own  revolvers, 

Mr.  Parezbr.  That  was  protection  enough. 

Mr.  LOVELL.  They  can  be  brought  into  this  country  for  $2.75.  The 
cheapest  one  is  sold,  although  we  do  not  make  them  ourselves,  at 
atibut  $4. 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  make  a  pistol  for  $2.75.  We  ask  for  a  specific 
duty  of  $3  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  those  pistols  for  import  at  $2.75  f 

Mr.  LovELL.  They  are  laid  down  here  for  that. 
.    The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  automatic  simultaneous  shell - 
extractors  f 

Mr.  Forehand.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  duty  of  125  per  cent,  on  them  t 

Mr.  BLajll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Forehand.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  them.  ^  i 
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The  Chaibman.  1  fear  we  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Forehand.  How  can  you  do  it  on  doable- barrel  guns  f  How  can 
you  put  200  per  cent,  on  them  ?  • 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  on  account  of  the  quality.  They  ought  not  to  be 
imported  at  all. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Pistols  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  guns.  The 
samples  I  have  shown  here  are  nothing  but  cast-iron.  They  are  per- 
nicious things  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  We  claim  that  we  make  our 
wares  in  an  honest  manner. 

The  Chairman.  That  pistol  is  sold  for  $2.75,  is  it? 

Mr.  Forehand.  The  pistol  for  $2.75  is  a  malleable-iron  pistol,  sold 
against  the  honestly  made  article. 

Mr.  Parker.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  shotguns  are  made 
in  the  old  country  and  imi>orted  here,  as  compared  with  the  shotguns 
made  in  this  country  t 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  were  over  100,000  imported  last  year ;  over 
$1,000,000  worth  imported.  There  was  not  one-tenth  in  number  of  the 
guns  made  in  this  country,  although  there  was  in  value. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Mr.  Lovell,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  myself  all  manu- 
facture some  pistols.     Here  is  the  imported  British  bull-dog. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  does  that  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Lovell.  Three  francs  seventy-five  centimes — 75  cents. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Seventy-five  cents  a  piece! 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir;  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  are  valued. 

Mr.  Harrinoton.  The  frame  and  barrel  are  cast  in  one  piece.  We 
make  a  barrel  that  screws  in.    This  is  simply  cast  malleable  iron. 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  claim  it  is  malleable. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Malleable  hammers  also. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Where  are  they  madet 

Mr.  Forehand.  In  Liege. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  where  all  gun-barrels  are  made.  They  must 
work  very  cheap  there.  The  English  get  all  their  gun-barrels  in  Liege, 
too;  most  all  the  gun-barrels  used  in  England  come  from  there. 

Mr.  Lovell.  The  revolvers  that  we  sell  are  actually  worth  half  a 
dozen  of  those  revolvers  for  use;  but  they  put  them  right  in  competi- 
tion with  a  revolver  that  we  can  make  and  put  on  to  the  market  for 
$1.60. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Here  is  the  revolver  we  make  in  competition  with 
that  revolver.  [Exhibits  revolver.]  See  the  difference.  It  is  malleable 
frame,  with  steel  barrels  and  steel  cylinder. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Steel  working  parts  right  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  for! 

Mr.  Harringkton.  One  dollar,  and  sixty-two  cents.  We  have  sohl 
some  even  lower  than  that.  When  we  put  them  up  to  $1.62  the  irst 
man  we  talked  with  about  it  said,' ^^  If  you  do  that  we  will  send  right 
straight  over  to  Liege  and  have  them  made  cheaper  than  you  can  pro- 
duce them."  That  is  the  kind  of  competition  we  are  met  with  all  tiie 
time. 

Mr.  Lovell.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Harriu^ 
ton  and  myself  in  New  York  two  weeks  ago ;  that  they  would  take  the 
pistol  and  duplicate  it. 

Mr.  Forehand.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  them  at  that  price  in  view  of 
the  imported  pistols. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  the  same  thing  ? 
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Mr.  Hall..  We  would  not  putonr  nnmoa  on  if. 

Mr.  FoBEHAWD.  We  pay  $3  a  day  for  labor  that  tbey  pay  *1  lor. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  yon  sell  this  pistol  for  [indicating  pistol]  f 

Mr.  Harrington.  Five  dollars.  We  have  had  to  come  down  on  that 
oil  accoant  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  LovELL.  Smith  &  Wesson  charge  $8  for  a  pistol  like  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  $1.60  specific  duty 
and  25  per  cent,  on  all  revolvers ;  would  you  be  better  off  than  you 
are  now  f 

Mr.  LovELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ForIGHAND.  -Oertainly. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  would  be  better  off.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
make  a  distinction  between  these  two  systems  t 

Mr.  LovELL.  They  want  to  make  it  so  simple  there  will  be  no  way  of 
getting  around  it. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Can  it  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  all  that  trash 
entirely,  from  the  market  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  Your  proposition  certainly  would  do  that.  It 
would  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  a  boy  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  one  of  those  cheap  things  as  with  a  higher-priced  artiole. 

Mr.  Harrington.  He  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  perhaps,  but 
not  nearly  as  safe,  although  he  might  not  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  LovELL.  The  foreign  manufacturers  sent  over  here  the  blank- 
cartridge  pistol.  You  no  doubt  saw  notices  of  very  many  boys  hurt.  I  went 
right  on  to  New  York  myself  and  told  them  if  that  was  not  stopped  we 
should  put  out  a  pistol  which  would  be  as  near  safe  as  possible,  even  if 
we  had  to  do  it  at  a  loss,  because  they  were  going  to  ruin  our  business. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would  have  been,  but  that  year,  by  good 
luck,  there  were  so  many  persons  injured  that  the  whole  thing  was 
stopped.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  enough  duty 
on  these  articles  to  keep  them  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Harrin(}TON.  The  pistol  that  has  been  shown  you  was  six  years 
ago,  I  have  no  doubt,  selling  for  about  $3  or  $3.50.  It  has  gone  down, 
and  down,  and*  down. 

Mr.  LovELL.  It  is  sold  for  12J  francs. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Five  yeard  ago  we  sold  that  pistol  for  $3.50,  and 
i§  has  been  going  on  down  and  down  to  less  than  $1.62. 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  are  driven  out  of  the  market  almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  A  duty  of  $10  would  be  prohibitory,  absolutely, 
upon  any  gun  that  is  not  worth  at  least  $15.    Is  not  that  true  1 

Mr.  Forehand.  That  affects  you  more  than  it  does  me,  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Parker.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  true.    All  guns  ought 
to  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LovELL.  Out  of  one  hundred  thousand  breech-loading. guns  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  my  opinion  there  are  between  forty  and  forty- 
five  thousand  of  them  'that  are  cheap  guns. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  should  say  more  than  that. 
«  The  Chairman.  How  many  would  come  under  the  $15  clause  that 
3'oa  have  here  f 

Mr.  Lovell.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Parker.  Fifteen  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  TlARRiNOTON.  Nothing  like  that. 

Mr.  fxiVBLL.  Not  over  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  11  ALL.  Oh,  you  mean  the  hammerless  gunst 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes.  ^^         j 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  better  for  that  fine, 
high-priced  gnn,  say  45  i)er  cent.,  rather  than  $10  and  25  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  rather  have  it  $15.  We  do  not  like  an  ad 
valorem  duty.    We  want  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  LovBLL.  I  think  I  can  see  exactly  what  Mr.  Parker'and  Colt's 
people  are  getting  at.  It  is  the  fhtare.  They  are  going  to  be  brought 
in.    I  think  they  are  right  there.    I  think  that  is  the  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  rather  have  $10  and  25  per  cent  for  these 
high-priced  gunsf 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  fact  is,  the  Germans  and  Belgians  are  compet- 
ing with  us  very  strong.    We  thought  we  had  a  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  if  we  provide  for  a  rate  on 
breech-loading,  double-barrel  shotguns  with  plain  iron  barrels,  without 
figures,  of  $5  each  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Forehand.  That  covers  that  grade  of  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  all  other  double  barrel  sporting-  breech- 
loading  guns 

Mr.  LovELL.  We  did  not  have  the  word  "  sporting^  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  our  bill : 

All  other  <7oable  barrel  sporting  breech-loading  shotgnnsj  $10  each  and  25  percent, 
ad  valorem. 

That  makes  a  reduction  on  these  low-priced  guns. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  am  afraid  they  will  bring  the  high-priced  guns 
in  with  plain  barrels. 

Mr.  IIall.  They  will  beat  us  if  they  can,  and  sit  up  nights  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  If  you  can  get  the  bill  through  in  that  way  it  will  be 
a  good  thing.    You  are  right  about  that,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Lovell.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  manufact- 
urers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Parker.  Would  it  not  be  good  for  the  jobbers  f 

Mr.  LovBLL.  Yes,  sir ;  t  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Lovell  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  jobber. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  clause  single-barrel  guns  come  in  at  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lovell.  That  does  not  help  us  at  all.  We  would  like  to  have  at 
least  $3  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  On  whati 

Mr.  Forehand.  On  single-barrel  breech-loading  shotguns.  They 
make  them  hammerless  and  also  with  visible  hammers.  They  make 
some  very  fine  single-barrel  breech-loaders. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  single-barrel  shot- 
guns imported  ? 

Mr.  Forehand.  They  are  used  very  extensively. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  provide  a  specific  duty  on  pistols  of  $1.50 
and  25  per  cent.    How  will  that  suit  you  f 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  would  suit  very  well  on  this  line,  but  hardly 
gives  corresponding  protection  on  the  other,  that  is,  the  automatic. 

Mr.  Lovell.  It  would  help  amazingly. 

Mr.  Forehand.  It  is  better  than  any  ad  valorem  duty  that  has  been 
mentioned  yet.  I  would  rather  have  $1.50  specific  duty  and  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Forehand.  Only  I  do  think  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
the  duty  on  pistols  of  the  diffident  classes,  as  one  costs  three  times  as 
much  to  manufacture  as  the  other,  so  far  as  the  labor  on  it  is  concerned. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Can  we  sabstitate  for  this  speoific  daty  such  a  clause 
as  this: 

All  doable-barrel  sporting  bieech-loading  shotguDB  valaed  at  |30  or  exceeding 
$30  each  r 

Mr.  Pabker.  I  will  tell  you  where  that  would  come  in ;  if  there  is 
anything  like  that,  they  will  put  it  down  to  the  lowest  figure.  We 
want  a  specific  duty.  We  do  not  want  to  be  fooled  in  the  custom- 
house. 

Mr.  Lqyell.  I  have  an  instance  in  mind  of  a  firm  that  imported  a 
case  of  £1,700.  They  got  two  blank  invoices  and  made  them  out  and 
they  came  in  for  £850.  There  were  two  hundred  words  telegraphed 
from  the  other  side  to  Mr.  Manning  here  and  they  were  found  out* 
What  did  they  do  I  They  made  them  pay  the  penalty.  I  do  not  know 
exactiy  how  much  it  was.  Two  long  pieces  came  out  in  the  New  York 
papers,  and  the  importeis  were  made  to  pay  £1,700  instead  of  £850. 
They  also  have  been  caught  to  the  extent  of  150  per  cent,  on  cutlery, 
a  large  importing  house  in  Kew  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  them  honest. 

Mr.  Parkeb.  a  specific  duty  will  make  them  honest  on  the  shot- 
guns. They  can  not  put  in  false  bottoms  and  get  shotguns  in  as  they 
do  with  pistols. 

Mr.  LOYELL.  A  case  of  goods  came  through  last  fall  and  when  they 
were  opened  and  the  guns  were  taken  out  a  false  bottom  appeared 
with  revolvers  in  it. 

Mr.  HABBmaTON.  They  had  evidently  forgotten  to  open  the  case 
and  t-ake  them  out 

Mr.  LoYELL.  Our  houses  can  not  compete  with  such  a  sif^uation.  We 
would  rather  go  out  of  the  business  altogether. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  are  the  men  you  have  to  compete  with ;  peo- 
ple in  other  countries  regard  it  as  perfectly  legitimate  to  cheat  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Lo YELL.  It  ought  to  be  a  state's  prison  offense  for  life. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  you  catch  them  I 

Mr.  LovELL.  They  ought  to  be  caught  and  can  be  caught. 

M^.  Pabkeb.  If  you  have  a  specific  duty  on  shotguns,  that  will  cure 
the  evil. 

Mr.  H  ABBiNGTON.  They  say  they  do  not  care  about  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  They  want  to  use  this  country  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their 
surplus  stock. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  natural  thing  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  H ABBINGTON.  We.would  rather  they  should  not  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  not  prevent  them. 
•    Mr.  Habbington.  A  specific  duty  will  remedy  that  better  than  any 
other  method. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  would,  especially  if  it  was  a  high  duty. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  That  is  just  what  we  are  here  for,  to  be  honest  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Habbington.  You  janticipate  our  views. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  That  is  plain.  That  is  what  we  want.  A  specific  duty 
it  seems  to  me  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  around. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  do  not  want  any  price  limitation  I 

Mr.  LoYELL.  N"o,  they  will  beat  us  on  that. 

Mr.  FobbhAnd.  There  is  not  an  importer  in  the  country  but  what 
will  smile,  if  we  go  home  with  ad  valorem  duties  as  the  result  of  our 
labor.     We  want  to  correct  that  evil.    We  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
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ad  valorem  dnty.  The  specific  duty  will  correct  the  trouble  beyond  all 
question.  We  want  a  duty  of  so  mach  on  a  pistol  and  so  much  on  a  gun, 
and  then  they  can  not  possibly  get  behind  that. 

Mr.  Haerington.  They  work  under  a  system  where  labor  is  three 
t  irnes  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  ns  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  duty  to  correspond  with  the  difference  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  the  difOlculty,  except  for 
you  to  make  poor  pistols. 

Mr.  HARRiNaTON.  We  could  not  do  that,  in  view  of  the  difference  in 
labor.  I  was  over  in  Liege  some  years  ago  and  went  into  the  barrel 
works  to  look  that  matter  up.  I  found  a  very  skillful  man  making  bar- 
'  rels  'y  a  man  and  his  assistant.  He  worked  very  fast  and  he  was  mak- 
ing a  very  fine  class  of  work.  .  I  asked  the  cost  of  that  man's  labor  per 
day — the  cost  for  the  man  and  his  assistant.  They  told  me  8  francs  per 
day  for  those  ,two ;  $1.60  for  two  skilled  men.  We  could  not  hire  those 
two  men  in  this  country  to  do  that  work  for  Mss  than  $5  per  day.  (To 
Mr.  Parker.)  It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  barrel  welder  and  a 
skilled  assistant  for  less  than  95  a  day.  would  it  ! 

Mr.  Parker.  No. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  could  not  get  a  barrel  welder  under  $3.75 1 

Mr.  HARRiNaTON.  They  were  paying  8  francs  only  for  the  two  mea 
per  day,  and  the  men  were  making  fine  Damascus  barrels.  We  could 
not  compete  with  labor  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Forehand.  If  a  specific  duty  of  $1.60  is  placed  on  all  revolvers 
and  they  are  all  classed  under  one  head  it  would  help  us  on  that  pistol, 
but  on  the  other,  while  it  would  be  a  help  we  would  always  have  the 
comiietition  to  contend  with  and  could  never  get  more  than  5  to  10  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  cost  of  the  pistol. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  people  who  know  about  pistols  say:  "Give 
me  an  Allen  pistol,"  or  "  Give  me  a  Colt  pistol,"  or  what  not  f  Do  they 
not  know  the  difference  between  bogus  pistols  and  the  genuine  ones  I 

Mr.  Hall.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  buyers  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  LovELL,  If  I  was  keeping  a  retail  store  and  Mr.  Forehand  would 
give  me  50  cents  more  than  Mr,  Harrington,  I  would  instruct  my  clerks 
so  that  they  would  sell  eight  out  of  ten  of  Mr.  Forehand-s  pistols  to 
people  who  came  in. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes ;  if  there  was  a  difference  of  5  cents. 

Mr.  LovELL.  I  want  to  show  you  how  the  people  dex>end  on  those 
who  are  in  the  store. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  that  is  so, 

Mr.  LovELL.  They  will  go  right  down  to  a  pawnbroker  and  pay  $3.50 
for  a  pistol  which,  if  it  was  sold  over  our  counter  (we  do  riot  intend  to 
have  it  sold),  would  bring  $1.85  to  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  gave  you  $1.50  duty,  you 
could  introduce  some  of  these  cheap  goods  1 

Mr.  LovELL.  That  would  help  us. 

Mr.  Forehand.  It  would  take  care  of  that  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Harrington.  But  on  a  more  complicated  pistol  it  would  not  do. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Now  you  have  pnly  got  35  per  cent,  on  those  goods. 
One  dollar  aud  fifty  cents  would  take  its  place  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LovELL.  1  think  that  would  suit  us  all  right. 

Mr.  Forehand.  What  do  1  understand  you  have  decided  to  give  ust 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  decided.  We  will  consider  the  case. 
We  will  talk  about  it  and  see  what  we  can  do.  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
to  do  something.  Just  what  we  can  do  does  not  yet  appear.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  raise  the  specific  duty  above  $10. 
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SenatOT  Aldbioh.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  that  as  we  have  it. 

Mr.  HaTiTi.  If  you  will  pass  it  as  it  is  we  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Yes ;  thdt  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to. have  seen  the  samples  you  have 
brought  and  to  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  K  we  were  obliged  to  do  so,  we  might  reduce  the 
lower  class  of  goods.  . 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  have  to  describe  them  as  you  have  de- 
scribed them. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  If  we  do  that  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  bringing 
in  the  lower  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  am  afraid  of  that.    It  is  all  right  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FoBEHATO).  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  LoYELL.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  were  afraid  perhaps  the 
importers,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  free-traders,  would  object. 

Mr.  ELaxl.  Some  one  is  certain  to  object,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Pab£:bb.  You  will  hear  from  some  of  those  who  handle  the  cheai> 
guns.  But  it  is  better  for  them. ,  The  merchants  will  make  more  money 
&  the  duty  is  higher. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  go  to  work  and  make 
better  guns. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  not  put  out  a 
gun  from  their  works  of  the  quality  of  the  gun  you  saw. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  We  never  would  make  a  gun  like  that*  I  do  not  care 
how  cheap  it  might  be. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  But  you  would  make  a  $15  gun  I 

Mr.  Pabeeb.  Yes.  There  is  no  industry  that  is  like  the  shotgun 
industry.  We  are  the  only  establishment  now  making  a  certain  style 
of  breech-loading  hammer-gun  in  this  country.  Mr.  Colt  and  Mr.  Smith 
stopp^  making  them.  It  has  gradually  worked  down  to  us.  We 
would  not  do  it,  only  my  father  put  on  tl\g  name  some  time  ago,  and  it 
is  kept  up. 

Mr.  Forehand.  As  I  stated  to  Senator  Hoar,  we  invested  from 
$15,000^  to  $20,000  in  tools  and  machinery  to  build  that  gun  and  we 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  business,  on  account  qT  the  competition  of 
these  cheap  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Harrington  &  Bichardson  did  the  same  and  Smith  & 
Wesson  did  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  the  market  for  cheap  guns ;  increasing  or  di- 
minishing I 

Mr.  LoYELL.  Increasing  all  the  time  for  cheap  guns. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  We  are  making  a  gun  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
cheap  guns.  * 

Mr.  LoYELL.  Give  us  the  $10  duty  and  we  will  get  out  a  good  gun } 
a  gun  that  you  may  give  to  your  son  with  petfect  safety.  If  we  turn 
it  out,  if  any  gentleman  here  turns  it  out,  it  will  be  all  right. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  try  and  do  something  about  the  pistols. 

Mr.  LovELL.  And  do  not  forget  the  single-barrel  gun. 

Mr.  FoBEHAND.  There  are  very  flue  single  guns,  lK>th  with  hammers 
and  hammerless.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  $3.50.  We  regard  that  as  very 
small  amount  on  so  good  a  gun  as  we  make. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  think  that  would  be  about  right,  although  we  do  not 
make  Jthem,  We  have  talked  of  making  them.  We  want  to  make  them. 
Mr.  Forehand  wants  us  for  a  competitor  instead  of  England. 

Mr.  Fobbha^b.  I  fear  my  American  competitors  more  than  anybody 
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else.    We  can  only  get  about  so  mncb  advance  on  oar  goods  any  way  on 
account  of  home  competition.    Home  competition  regulates  that. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  We  would  like  a  specific  duty  of  $15  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  all  breech-loading  d.ouble-barrelled  hammerless  shot-gun, 
as  they  are  taking  the  place  veiy  fast  of  the  high  priced  hammer 
breech-loading  double-barrelled  gun. 


RAZORS. 
WASHiNaxoN,  D.  C,  December  4,  1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  R.  TOBRET,  OF  WOBCESTER,  MASS. 

Senator  HoAB.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Torrey  will  make  known  to  you  what 
be  desires.  In  the  first  place,  a  duty  was  put  on  razors  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1883,  specifically,  and  that  by  some  inadvertence  has  been  dropped. 
Mr.  Torrey  would  like  to  have  it  restored. 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  We  have  a  plan  here  by  which  we  think  that  a  specific 
duty  can  be  pi*ovided.    It  is  as  follows: 

Pwdot. 
Razors  in  common  handles  and  blades,  so  ground  that  when  tested  by  the 
segment  of  a  3i-inch  circular  gange,  held  at  right  angle  to  the  back,  light 

appears  in  the  hollow  under  the  gauge $3.00 

If  light  appears  nnder  an  8-inch  circular  gauge,  and  not  under  a  3f-inch 1. 75 

If  light  does  not  appear  under  an  8-inoh  circle 1.25 

Razors  or  blades  in  fancy  shapes,  including  frame-back,  surgical,  section- 
cutter,  guard,  or  safety 3.00 

Razors  in  pearl,  shell,  ivory  or  other  fancy  handles,  according  to  gauge, 
(extra) 1.50 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  satisfied  with  the  present  lawl 
.  Mr.  ToBBEY.  We  are  not  satisfied.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
nnder  valuation  going  on,  and  this  undervalaation  prevtots  i^  from 
selling  our  goods  to  the  large  trade.    We  think  if  we  can  have  this 
specific  duty  it  will  prevent  undervaluation. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  first  class  I  see  you  provide  a  duty  of  $3 
per  dozen.    What  is  the  cost  of  those  razors  abroad  1 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  I  have  made  a  few  figures  to  show  the  average.  On 
concave  they  run  from  84.50  a  dozen  to  87.50. 

The  Chaibman.  You  refer  to  that  class  ! 

Mr.  ToBBEY,  Yes ;  I  refer  to  that  class.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the 
average  cost  would  be  $6  per  dozen,  and  the  $3  added  would  make  it 
89,  which  amounts  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  propose  any  ad  valorem  rate;  you  pro- 
pose to  have  it  all  specific  ? 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  Yes.  While  on  low  grades  of  razors  it  will  increase 
the  duty,  yet  on  the  higher  grades  it  will  lessen  the  duty.  For  in- 
stance, take  the.  razors  that  cost  $4.50,  add  83,  and  that  will  increase 
the  duty  on  that  class  of  razors  75  cents.  Apply  it  to  the  razor  coBting 
87.50  and  there  is  a  decrease  of  75  cents.  We  are  better  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  good  grades  of  razors  than  we  are  with  the  cheap 
grades.  The  cheap  razors  are  ground  by  cheap  workmen.  The  con- 
sequence*  is  tliat  we  are  better  suited  with  the  specific  duty,  as  we 
hav(i  it  here,  and  wc  are  able  to  accept  on  the  higher  grade  of  razors 
a  lower  rate  of  duty. 
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The  Ghiabhan.  How  about  the  next  item,  for  which  yon  have  pro- 
vided a  duty  of  $1.75  per  dozen  t 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  That  is  a  razor  that  ranges  from  $2  to  $5  a  dozen. 
The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  the  foreign  prices  in  your  mind  I 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  I  have  here  the  foreign  prices  and  our  prices. 
The  Ghaibman.  How  do  they  run  t 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  From  $2  to  $5. 

The  Ghaib3ii;an.  So  that  this  duty  would  be  an  increase  upon  a  |2 
razor. 

Mr.  ToBBET.  It  would  be  an  increase  upon  a  |2  razor.  The  $3.50 
razor  would  come  in  the  same.  That  would  allow  the  consumer  to  buy 
his  razor  for  $1  and  would  give  him  a  better  razor  than  he  can  get 
for  $1  to-day.  It  would  leave  100  per  cent,  between  the  jobber  and  the 
retailer. 
The  Ghaibman.  What  is  a  guard  or  safety — ^is  it  a  razor  t 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  a  section-cutter — is  that  a  razor  I 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  Tes ;  it  is  a  razor  made  flat  on  one  side  for  cutting  sec- 
tions under  a  microscope. 
The  Ghaibman.  What  is  a  fancy  handle  t 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  We  call  a  pearl  or  shell  or  a  bone  handle  with  extra 
carving  on  it  or  extra  work  a  fancy  handle. 

Senator  HoAB.  Why  should  not  paragraph  number  4  be  <'A11  other 
razors,  including  frame- back,  surgical,  sectioq -cutters,  guard,  or  safety  ?  ^ 
That  would  be  a  comprehensive  phrase  and^cover  it  all. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  we  can  put  all  that  phraseology  in. 
The  Ghaibman.  .There  is  too  much  of  it  entirely. 
Senator  AiiDBick.  Supposing  we  should  give  you  $1  a  dozen  and  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  razors.    Would  that  suit  yout 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  I  think  that  would  not  quite  reach  the  case. 
Senator  Aldbich.  That  certainly  would  give  you  practically  what 
you  ask  for  here.    On  the  $2.50  razor  it  would  give  you  $1.75 — more 
than  you  ask.    On  the  $6  razor  it  would  give  you  almost  what  you 
ask. 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  I  have  not  made  a  calculation  on  that  basis. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  talked  with  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment about  the  methoil  of  getting  at  the  duties  on  razors,  and  they 
thought  there  would  be  difficulties  in  this  method  with  the  appraisers. 
The  Ghaibman.  This  statement  might  be  plain  to  one  man  and  not 
plain  to  another. 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  Here  is  a  gauge.    (Exhibiting  gauge.) 
The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  the  way  razors  are  bought  and  sold  com- 
mercially I 

Mr.  ToBBBY.  No. 

Senator  Axbbigh.  There  would  be  the  trouble,  the  first  thing,  to  say 
what  a  common  blade  and  common  handle  are;  what  one  man  might 
consider  a  common  handle  another  might  consider  a  fancy  handle. 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  The  ordinary  black  handle  is  the  one.  In  our  works, 
when  any  dispute  comes  up,  we  use  this  gange,  and  we  think  there  are 
no  experts  in  this  country  capable  of  judging  of  the  value  of  razors 
without  the  gauge.  * 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  use  that  gauge  in  the 
manufacture! 
Mr.  ToBBEY.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  it  is  used  in  your  shops  to  test  grinding  T 
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Mr.  ToREEY.  Yes.  Here  are  two  razors  that  vary  $1.50  in  work,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  detect  that  difference  by  the  eye. 

Senator  Hoas.  In  what  does  the  difference  in  quality  of  razors  con- 
sist t- 

Mr.  ToRBET.  In  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  put  on  the  blade. 

The  Chairman.  In  grinding  I 

Mr.  ToRBBY.  In  grinding. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  made,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  very 
iinest  material  ? 

Mr.  ToRREY.  Yes ;  what  we  import  is  razor  steel,  steel  made  especially 
for  razors.    We  import  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  made? 

Mr.  ToRREY  It  is  made  in  Sheffield,  though  we  are  in  hopes  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  that  kind  of  steel  in  this  country ;  but  up  to  this 
time  none  has  been  produced  that  we  shoald  dare  to  make  into  razors. 

The  Chairman.  Cast  steel  1 

Mr.  ToRREY.  Cast  steel  of  the  flpest  quality. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  x>ound  I 

Mr.  ToRREY.  Twenty-four  cents  is  what  it  costs  us.  Of  course  we 
Kiight  buy  cheaper  steel,  but  we  buy  the  best  steel  we  can  get 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  in  a  razor  the  quantity  of  steel 
is  so  small  that  you  would  always  buy  the  best,  would  you  not  t 

Mr.  ToRREY.  All  people  do  not  do  business  on  that  plan.  We  might 
possibly  buy  razor  steel,  of  which  a  razor  could  be  made,  for  12  cents  a 
pound;  but,  as  I  say,  we  only  buy  the  best  quality.  Unless  a  razor  is 
made  of  flue  steel  it  can  not  be  concaved,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  manufacture  of  razors.  We  believe  that  we  can  build  up  the 
razor  trade  in  this  country  only  by  using  the  very  best  steel  we  can  find. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  razors  you  now  show  us  all  of  your  own 
manufacture  t 

Mr.ToRREY.  Yes;  we  make  about  one  hundred  different  styles.  We 
have  been  in  the  business  eight  years.  While  there  have  been  a  great 
many  attempts  to  manufacture  razors  in  this  country,  none,  I  believe, 
have  been  successful. 

The  Chairman.  I  fear  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  razors  in 
more  than  a  single  paragraph. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Please  tell  me  about  these  different  grades.  Of 
which  are  the  importations  largest? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  largest  importations  are  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
three  classes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  mean  in  the  first  class,  at  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Mr.  ToRREY.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  proportion  f 

Mr.  ToRREY.  I  could  not  state.  There  are  razors  sold  at  retail  at  50 
cents  each.  Nobody  thinks  of  buying  a  razor  for  less  than  50  cents  to- 
day in  any  store  that  I  know.  The  next  grade  of  razors  that  a  roan 
thinks  of  buying  is  tl.  This  razor,  costing  tl.50  per  dozen  in  Sheiiield, 
will  retail  here  for  50  cents.  Our  proposed  duty  will  not  raise  the  price 
of  razors  to  the  consumer  in  any  of  these  classes,  as  we  look  upon  it, 
from  our  experience. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  would  be  diminished,  that  is  allf 

Mr.  Torrey.  Yes;  it  would  also  prevent  putting  a  low-grade  razor  on 
the  market  for  a  higher  grade  than  it  actually  is. 

The  Chairj^n*  What  do  you  think  of  $1  a  dozen  and  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  t  Or^r^n]n 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Sappose  we  make  it  read  <<  razor  and  razor-lflades,'' 
BO  as  to  cover  everything  f 

Mr.  ToBBBy.  Mr.  Joseph  Turner  is  the  president  of  our  company, 
and  he  wonld  like  to  say  a  word. 

The  GHAIBKLA19.  Oo  on,  Mr.  Tomer. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  JOSEPH  TUBNEB. 

Mr.  TiTBNBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  razor  business  was  started  several 
times  in  this  country  previous  to  the  attempt  of  the  Torrey  Razor  Com- 
pany, but  in  every  case  it  was  a  failure. 

Senator  Platt.  It  was  started  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  but  they  had  to 
abandon  it,  that  is,  they  could  not  make  razors  and  sell  them  in  com- 
petition with  foreign-made  articles. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  under  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Platt.  That  was  under  the  old  rate  of  duty ;  before  18^. 

Mr.  TUBNBB.  In  your  proposed  substitute  you  are  reducing  to  the 
old  rate  of  duty.  A  few  years  ago  you  raised  the  duty  to  50  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  then  we  had  a  little  better  chance,  but  to-day  we  can 
not  compete  with  the  old  country  directly  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer. 
We  are  at  a  disadvantage  and  have  been  ever  since  we  have  been  in  the 
business.  The  trouble  is  that  if  we  go  to  the  large  buyers,  they  admit 
that  our  razor  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  that  they  can  not  get  any  better 
quality,  but  they  say  they  can  get  a  razor  that  serves  their  purpose  better. 
We  think  we  are  entitled  to  sell  to  everybody.  I  am  an  Englishman,  an 
imported  article,  and  I  suppose  the  duty  was  paid  on  me,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  an  equal  show  with  articles  that  are  produced  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Heinisch,  of  New  Jersey,  paid  my  expenses  to  come  over 
to  this  country  to  make  razors,  and  he  conducted  the  business  some  two 
years  and  a  half.  He  claims  that  he  lost  110,000  in  the  business.  In 
the  meantime,  I  was  getting  fairly  well  paid.  Of  course,  that  was  the 
thing  that  brought  me  to  this  country,  being  better  paid  than  I  was  in 
the  old  country.  I  had  saved  every  cent  I  could  get.  I  started  manu- 
facturing in  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  I  think  everybody  who  knew  me 
thought  I  tried  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  ability  to  make  the  business 
successful ;  we  were  economical,  did  not  live  extravagantly,  not  as  a 
fkrst-rate  working-man,  but  a  second-rate  working-man ;  but  we  failed, 
that  is,  our  creditors  came  to  us  and  let  me  out.  I  bought  my  partner 
out  at  the  time  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  struggled  along  another  year. 

Then  Mr.  Torrey  got  the  razor  fever.  Nothing  would  do  but  I  must 
go  up  to  Worcester.  I  went  up  to  Worcester.  I  am  a  razor  maker. 
That  has  been  my  business.  Mr.  Torrey  has  put  considerable  money 
into  the  business — may  be  more  than  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had 
foreseeu  the  difficulties  that  would  be  in  the  way;  but  he  has  put  it  in, 
all  the  same.  He  put  in  all  the  money,  and  I  want  to  see  him  get  some 
return.  That  is  just  the  point.  I  know  what  everything  costs  in  Shef- 
field. I  can  trace  the  razor  from  its  raw  material  right  up  to  its  entire 
cost.  I  have  been  in  the  razor  business  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  My 
uncle  was  a  manufacturer  of  razors  in  S&effield ;  so  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  cost  of  razors  in  Sheffield.  I  had  all  this  experience,  and  then 
have  been  transferred  to  this  country,  and  have  been  baying  experience 
pretty  dearly  ever  since.  Now,  what  I  say  is,  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
show — I,  with  the  experience,  and  the  other  man  who  has  put  in  the 
money;  we  ought  to  have  a  show,  and  to  be  able  to  make  headway. 
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From  what  I  know  of  the  cost  of  maDufactaring  in  SheflSeld,  I  know 
that  what  costs  6  shillings  there  is  sold  in  New  York  City  for  a  good 
deal  less  than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  daty. 

Senator  Platt.  Added! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  A  good  deal  less.  That  razor  is  sold  in  some  cases  for 
t2.  We  can  not  compete  against  that.  We  have  to  pay  quite  an  in- 
crease on  the  price.  Farther  than  that,  we  are  making  a  razor  to  shave 
the  people,  not  to  shave  their  pockets.  We  pat  in  exactly  the  same 
grade  of  steel  in  this  blade  [indicating]  that  we  do  in  this  one,  and  while 
the  one  is  retailed  at  $15  the  other  is  retailed  at  $2.50  a  dozen,  at  the> 
very  bottom  price,  and  yet  we  sell  more  of  this  razor  by  ten  to  one  than 
we  do  of  this. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  the  cheapest  razor  yon  maket 

Mr.  TuBi^EB.  Yes;  those  at  $2.50  a  dozen.  When  we  sell  a  dozen  of 
these  .razors  [indicating]  we  think  we  are  doing  first  rate,  and  when  we 
sell  a  dozen  of  these,  and  do  not  sell  any  of  these  others,  we  think  we 
are  doing  very  badly,  making  a  loss.  This  [indicating]  is  a  razor  we 
designed  oarselves.  We  claim  that  there  is  no  other  razor  in  the  world 
like  it,  that  is,  there  has  none  got  to  the  stage  of  perfection  that  this  has. 

Senator  HoAB.  I  remember  very  well  the  old-fashioned  razor.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  to  Europe  in  1847,  and  brought  me  home  a  pair  of 
razors,  of  Bodgers'  cutlery,  with  my  name  on  them.  They  were  perfectly 
fiat,  and  I  think  those  razors  now  are  in  perfect  order.  How  is  it  that 
yon  test  the  value  of  the  razor  simply  by  hollowing  the  blade?  I  do  not 
understand  that.  Why  can  not  there  be  a  first-class  razor  in  every 
respect  the  blade  of  which  is  flat  and  not  hollowed  at  allf 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  is  slightly  hollow. 

Senator  Hoab.  You  make  the  difference  entirely  by  the  size  of  the 
circle;  that  is,  the  more  hollow  the  better.  Why  can  they  not  compete 
with  your  high-priced  razors  by  simply  having  a  razor  the  blade  of 
which  is  less  hollow  f 

The  Chaibhan.  We  should  like  to  have  him  answer  that  question. 
I  think  that  is  quite  pertinent. 

Senator  Hoab.  Perhaps  Mr.  Torrey  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  AU  razor  blades  are  hollow,  more  or  less. 

Senator  Hoab.  The  moment  you  get  a  tariff,  that  moment  the  En- 
glishman proposes  to  get  around  it.  Suppose  1  get  a  first-rate  quality 
of  razor  where  the  blade  is  flat,  and  on  which  no  light  appears  under  anj 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ToBBEY.  Very  few  of  them  could  be  sold..  It  is  hard  work  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

Senator  Platt.  I  have  been  looking  this  matter  over,  Mr.  Hoar,  and 
I  think  Senator  Aldrich's  proposal  gives  them  more  protection  on  every- 
thing they  have  on  their  list  except  on  these  last  three  items. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  figuring  on  this,  and  I 
would  like  you  Senators  to  understand  that  we  are  making  a  specialty 
of  better  goods.  We  are  trying  to  give  the  country  something  better 
than  they  have  ever  had  l»efore  in  the  shape  of  razors,  and  we  know  we 
are  putting  more  value  in  our  razors  than  was  ever  brought  to  this  coun- 
try before.  Wade  &  Bucther  dever  send  a  razor  over  here  as  good  as 
this  one  [indicating],  nor  do  Joseph  Sogers  &  Sons.  We  are  willing 
that  they  should  compete  with  us  on  this  class  of  razors  [indicating]. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  are  the  prices  abroad  of  the  razors  upon 
which  there  is  the  greatest  competition  with  you  I 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  All  the  way  from  $10  down  to  $2.  Of  course  we  oan 
not  get  down  to  $2.    We  could  make  a  razor  for  that  price,  but  it  wonld 
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be  an  imitation  razor  if  we  were  to  go  into  that  kind  of  business.    6at 
we  are  trying  to  make  a  razor  for  bnsiness  and  not  for. imitation. 

Senator  Platt.  How  many  razor  manufactarers  are  there  in  this 
country ;  anybody  bat  yon  f 

Mr.  Ttjbnee.  There  are.  Of  coarse,  as  yoa  know,  the  Frary  Cutlery 
Company  started  a  while  ago,  but  went  to  pieces.  Mr.  Weibasch  told 
me  they  lost  $100,000. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  razors  sold  in  this  country* 
do  you  make  t 

Mr.  Tubnbb.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  correctly. 
We  do  not  know  the  number  of  razors  that  come  into  the  country.  We 
have  thought  we  might  make  about  one-eighth,  but  feel  some  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that. 

Senator  Hoab.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  you  make  about 
one-fifth  of  the  razors  of  the  country, 

Mr.  TuRNEB.  We  should  not  like  to  be  committed  to  that  statement, 
because  we  have  no  chance  of  ascertaining  how  many  razors  are  im- 
ported. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  could  give  reasonable 
protection  the  business  would  increase  I 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  fact ;  it  would  increase  because 
we  have  got  a  reputation  for  quality,  and  what  we  want  now  is  to  com 
pete  in  price.    Ther^is  the  difficulty,  however.    People  who  know  our 
razors  will  buy  them,  but  we  lose  sales  on  account  of  price;  we  can  not 
compete  in  price. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  we  get  any  German.razors  into  this  country  I 

Mr.  TuENEB.  Yes  5  some.  They  are  troublesome,  but  they  are  com- 
peting with  a  cheap  grade  of  goods ;  they  are  competing  on  what  they 
claim  to  be  a  better  grade  than  an  imitation.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
them.  They  are  imitating  our  better  razors,  but  of  course  they  are 
only  imitations. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Suppose  they  should  make  a  razor  absolutely  flat, 
what  rate  would  you  propose  on  these  f 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  We  do  not  fear  that.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little 
of  my  experience  on  that. 

Senator  Aldbio^.  What  rate  would  it  be,  according  to  your  proposi- 
tion I  ' 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  For  the  cheaper  one  they  would  p^y  $1.25  for  anything 
that  is  plain  ground. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  mean  anything  that  is  plain  flat;  supposing  the 
blade  were  absolutely  flat. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  Is,  a  plain  razor,  as  we  are  supposed  to  make. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes;  what  rate  would  it  be  according  to  your 
ideas  I 

Mr.  ToBBBT.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  the  blade  were  perfectly  flat  the  light  would 
appear  at  the  ends  of  the  circle.  I  do  not  know  what  class  that  would 
oome  under  in  your  proposition ;  it  would  probably  come  in  at  45  per 
cent.,  as  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  not  otl^rwise  provided  for. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  [indicating]  is  the  class  of  razor  that  Wade  & 
Butcher  used  to  send  over  up  to  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago 
Mr.  Butcher — old  Sam  Butcher,  as  we  used  to  call  him — got  a  number 
of  letters  from  New  York,  addressed  to  him  at  Sheffield,  asking  him  to 
make  razors  like  that ;  and  he  would  have  given  any  price  to  have  got 
them  made  in  Sheffield,  and  stop  concaving  them  somewhat,  and  doing 
what  the  Germans  were  and  are  doing,  concaving  them  from  what  we 
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call  tbe  blank.  That  started  the  concaving  business.  These  German 
concavers  in  !New  York  started  a  new  style  of  razors,  jast  hollow  ground, 
which  is  easier  to  keep  in  good  condition  by  a  man  who  coald  use  it. 
Such  a  razor  will  last  a  man  a  series  of  years  without  being  ground  up 
again.    But  it  is  the  fashion  that  has  changed. 

Senator  Hisgooe:.  Take  these  razors  somewhat  in  use,  in  which  the 
blade  is  set  in  the  back ;  what  about  those t 
Mr.  Turner.  Those  come  in  under  the  head  of  frame-back  razors. 
Senator  Hoar.  Suppose  the  committee  give  you  so  much  ad  valorem 
and  so  much  specific,  how  can  you  get  along  with  that/!    Suppose  they 
do  not  adopt  your  method  of  description  t 

Mr.  Turner.  I  think  the  tl  a  dozen  and  30  percent  would  be  better 
for  us  on  the  cheaper  grade.  On  our  first  quality  of  goods  we  need 
mpre. 

Senator  Aldrig^.  There  are  not  many  $10  razors  come  ovei:  here,  I 
suppose,  and  those  are  brought  for  some  fancy  purpose. 
Mr.  Turner.  With  ivory  and  shell  handles. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  want  to  get  at  something  that  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  we  get  above  $6  we  are  all  fight,  with  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Albrich.  We  might  value  those  at  $6  a  dozen,  or  else  make 
it  this  rate,  and  above  that  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Hoar.  One  dollar  and  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Senator  Axdrich.  On  low  grades  of  razors  that  would  be  a  big  per- 
centage. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  coufd  you  not  make  your  ad  valorem  under  $6, 
30  per  cent.,  and  above  $G,  35  per  cent.,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
<;hanging  your  ad  valorem  for  the  higher  grades  ? 

Senator  HiscoCK.  You  want  to  understand  this:  On  that  subject  we 
are  making  this  bill  now,  exx^ecting  that  we  are  going  to  have  honest 
valuations. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes,  our  undervaluation  bill  we  hope  and  expect 
will  make  a  j^reat  difference  in  the  valuations  of  goods,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will.  We  have  provisions  for  a  sample  room  and  for  publicity, 
and  that  will  make  a  great  difierence,  no  doubt. 

*    Senator  Platt.  You  will  never  have  valuations  until  you  have  some- 
body to  make  valuations  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  people  who  are 
manufacturing  in  this  country. 
Senator  Aldrioh.  We  expect  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  One  of  the  merchant  a^^raisers  in  the  New  York 
custom-house  is  a  manufacturer  of  German  goods  in  Germany ;  he  is  a 
merchant  over  here,  and  he  appraises  goods  that  are  imported.  I  do 
not  mean  those  he  imports  himself.  What  kind  of  a  show  has  a  man 
like  me?  We  have  no  chance  to  get  at  such  things  and  get  them  fixed 
up.  If  he  sells  razors  at  $2  a  dozen  I  have  no  chance  to  get  at  them ; 
I  can  not  get  them  valued  at  their  proper  rate,  and  therefore  I  have  got 
to  fail. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Under  our  new  bill  we  shall  not  have  any  more 
merchant  appraisers.  * 
Senator  Hoar.  The  valuation  is  decisive  in  your  bill. 
Senator  Aldrioh.  Yes ;  it  is  a  valuation  made  by  a  board  of  experts. 
Senator  H9AR.  There  is  no  appeal  to  a  jury. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  No  ;  we  have  samples,  and  experts,  and  publicity, 
which  I  think  will  regulate  that  matter.  You  will  be  able  to  get  into 
the  custom-house  and  see  what  duty  is  being  paid  on  razors. 
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The  Ghaibman.  I  think  $2  a  dozen  is  abont  as  far  as  we  could  go,  in 
Tiew  of  the  cheap  razors  that  are  coming  in. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  so,  too..  One  dollar  a  dozen  and  30  per 
cent  would  be  pretty  nearly  100  per  cent,  on  your  lowest  grade. 

Senator  HiscooK.  That  lowest  grade  of  razors  ought  to  be  kept  out. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  are  proceeding  on  that  theory. 

Senator  Hisgook.  They  are  simply  an  imitation  of  a  good  class  of 
goods,  and  they  cheat  the  public,  and  I  think  it  is  our  business  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

Senator  Hoab.  Your  mind  seems  to  be  tending  toward  making  a 
question  between  the  old  50  per  cent,  rate  and  the  rate  of  $1  a  dozen 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Suppose  yon  let  Mr.  Torrey  think  that 
over,  and  to-morrow  or  next  day  let  him  communicate  with  Mr.  Aldrich. 
That  will  be  convenient,  will  it  nott 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Certainly. 


SILK,  COTTON,  WOOLEN,  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 

8IATEKEHT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  OSBOBV,  OF  BBOOKLTH,  V.  T. 

TuKSDAT,  December  4, 1888. 
Before  making  his  oral  remarks,  *Mr.  Osbom  submitted  the  following 
written  statement  to  the  committee :   , 

The  honorable  the  Subcommittee  of  this 

Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  Tariff  WasMnffton,  D.  C: 

8lB8 :  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  an  argoment  on  behalf  of  certain  manuf aoturers 
of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  goods  under  date  of  July  18  last. 

That  statement  was  compiled  after  many  conferences  with  the  gentlemen  interested. 
The  most  careful  study  of  all  points  affectiog  the  case  was  made  ooth  at  my  office  aud 
at  the  various  mills.  The  cod  elusions  arrived  at,  as  set  sorth  in  the  statement  referred 
to,  were  based  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  the  changes  contended 
for. 

I  have  been  consulted  by  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Senate  substi- 
tute for  the  Mills  bill.  The  matter  has  been  fully  considered  at  various  meetings 
held  in  these  rooms. 

The  substitute  distinctly  and  unquestionably  places  the  industries  in  question  iu  a 
worse  position  than  they  are  in  uuder  the  present  law,  or  than  they  would  be  in  un- 
der the  proposals  of  the  Mills  bill. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  argument  referred  to,  and  from  its  perusal  I  scarcely  see 
the  necessity  of  addressing  you  further.  However,  following  tne  instructions  of  my 
clients,  I  will  briefly  point  out  what  is  absolutely  required  to  resuscitate  the  indus- 
tries, and  prevent  the  removal  of  several  of.  the  mills  to  Europe,  the  manufacture  of 
the  merchandise  there,  and  its  export  to  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  I  refer  you  to  my  former  argument,  and  beg  you  to  make  that  a 
part  of  this  communication.  As  pointed  out  therein,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
aa  between  European  and  American  wages,  on  one  class  of  goods  is  125  per  cent.,  in 
otbem  it  exceeds  200  per  cent.,  and  in  some  classes  of  help  the  differenco  is  as  be- 
tween $5.25  and  |25  per  week.  The  pay-rolls  have  already  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
poMtble  limit,  and  the  manufacturers  assure  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  wages 
farther. 

In  proposing  a  schedule  of  duties  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  adverse  Treas- 
nry  rulings,  wrongful  classifications,  undervaluations,  the  ignorance  of  examiners, 
and  the  trickery  resorted  to  by  importers  to  evade  and  frastrato  the  intentions  of 
Cong^ress. 

These  points  have  been  considered  by  the  manufacturers,  and  they  believe  that  the 
language  used  in  the  proposed  tariff  act  should  be  so  plain  and  specific  that  the  most 
ignorant  can  understand  it. 

Ton  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  substitute  proposes  to  increase  tbo  duties  ou  cot- 
ton yams,  and  yet  leave  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  goods  at  the  present  rate. 
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Thus  the  Senate  proposes  to  add  to  the  baxdens  of  the  manafaotutefBi  whereas  the 
Mills  bill  woald  considerably  lighten  them. 

Referring  to  No.  323,  on  page  139  of  the  substitute,  and  325,  on  page  140,  they  can 
not  understand  why  cotton  cords,  braid^,  gimps,  etc.,  the  labor  in  which  is  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  and  in  which  the  grossest  nndervalaation 
is  practiced,  several  of  them  now  being  passed  as  '*  hat  trimmings"  at  20  per  centum 
^  >ad  \  alorcin,  should  be  assessed  in  325  at  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  323  are  placed  at  45  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

They  respectfully  submit  that  323  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

"  On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  io, 
sortings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  braids 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  cotton,  stitched,  or  other- 
M^ise  wrought  by  machines,  worked  by  baud  or  other  power,  and  all  manufactures  of 
cotton  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatsoever  commercial 
nomenclature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem*" 

Suspenders  and  braces,  which  are  manufactured  of  other  material  than  cotton,  gen- 
erally being  mixed  with  rubber,  and  having  attached  buckles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
other  metal,  which  prevents  them  being  made  dutiable  by  weigfit,  should  be  placed 
in  some  other  paragraph. 

For  the  proper  protection  of  the  manufacturers  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
against  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  manufactured  of  linen.  '  They  th(;rcforo 
recommend  that  the  following  clause  be  added  to  Schedule  J  of  the  substitute,  other- 
wise foreign  manufacturers  will  use  linen  in  lien  of  cotton,  and  they  will  be  imported 
under  33i3,  Schedule  J,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

''On  goods  hei*etofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
sert lugs,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  jut«,  linen,  or 
other  vegetable  liber,  stitched,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  machines,  worked  by  hand  or 
other  power,  and  all  manufactures  of  flax,  liemp,  jute,  liueu,  or  other  vegetable  flber 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatsoever  commercial  nomen^ 
clature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  twenf y  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  Schedule  E  of  the  substitute  provides  for  the  same  du- 
ties n.s  now  exist.  This  portion  of  the  subject  was  strongly  discussed  in  m^  argument 
of  July  18.  With  the  duties  on  the  yarn  at  the  present  rate  it  is  impossible  for  do- 
mestic raaunfactarers  to  compete  with  the  Europeans,  nevertheless  the  substitute 
proposes  to  increase  the  duty  on  the  principal  yarn  used  from  24  cents  per  pound  and 
35  per  centum  ad  valorem  to  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Should  the  proposals  of  the  substitute  ever  take  efi'ect,  not  one  cent's  worth  of  the 
merchandise  in  question  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  Statea. 

To  enable  tho  industry,  which  is  now  crippled,  to  be  revived  and  continned,  the 
lowest  dnt>^  considering  the  ailvance  on  the  yarn,  must  be  aspecific  one  entirely,  of  85 
cents  per  pound,  or  combination  duties  of  (SO  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem.    The  clause  suggested  to  meet  all  requirements  is  as  follows : 

*'0u  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
s'li'tings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  atsil  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  braids, 
hair-ueis,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  tho  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  (or  eighty-five  cents  per  pound)." 

Number  376,  Schedule  L  of  the  substitute,  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  Suspend- 
ers, braces,  butt/ous,  and  ornaments  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  clause,  and  376 
read  as  follows : 

''On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries, 
insertiugs,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings, 
braids,  huir-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbings,  goring,  composed  entirely  of  silk,  if 
black,  throe  dollars  per  pound,  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black,  or  partly  colored, 
four  dollars  per  pound.  Composed  of  not  less  quantity  than  one-half  silk,  mixed 
with  any  other  material,  if  black,  two  dollars  per  pound,  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly 
black,  or  part  y  colored,  three  dollars  per  pound." 

Tho  proposed  duty  of  50  per  centum,  that  being  the  same  as  in  the  present  tariff 
act,  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  may  be  said  to  be  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  scan- 
dalous frauds  on  tho  part  of  importers,  and  Treasury  rulings,  admitting  so  many  goods 
at  20  per  centum.  The  specific  duties  now  suggested  would  probably  not  amount  to 
more  than  50  [>er  centum  ad  valorem  on  tho  aotnal  value  of  the  merchandise,  bat 
it  would  prevent  fraudulent  undervaluations,  and  Is  the  only  true  system  of  levying 
duties  ou  articles  composed  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  are  bought  and  sold  by 
weight. 

I  addressed  a  further  communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of  silk  chenille.    On  ref- 
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'frenee  thereto  you  will  find  the  reasons  giveo  for  the  necessity  of  the  change  in  (bitios. 
The  mannfacturers  desire  me  to  say,  simply,  that  its  manafacture  has  ceased  iu  the 
United  States,  the  machines  are  lying  idle,  and  will  continue  so  unless  they  receive 
the  consideration  at  your  hands  they  ask. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  dozen  pieces  weigh  1  pound.  At  50  per  centum  ad  valort*m, 
the  duty  amounts  virtually  to  nothing.  The  article  might  as  well  go  on  the  free  list  at 
oDce.    it  is  being  offered  and  soid  iu  Vienna,  Austria,  at  less  than  8  cents  per  dozen. 

With  the  duty  sufficient  to  give  the  manufacturers  protection  to  the  extent  of  tho 
difference  in  labor,  its  mannfacture  would  rapidly  become  an  important  industry. 
Tbe  rate  of  duty  needfhl  in  this  case  is  |17  per  pound.  The  calcniations  prove  that 
|16  would  enable  tbe  importers  to  control  the  entire  business. 

The  following  clause  is  therefore  suggested : 

'^Chenille,  embroidery,  manufactured  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  curaponcnt 
mateiialof  chief  value,  seventeen  dollars  per  pound.'' 

The  conmiittee  of  mannfacturers  having  the  matter  in  charge  instruct  mo  to  say 
that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  calculations  and  give  all  information  yon  may  re- 
qaire.  Their  business,  in  consequence  of  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  things, 
particularly  the  publication  of  the  Senate  substitute,  from  which  they  expected  re- 
lief,  is  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  they  desire  an  early  indication  of  your  inten-  - 
tioDS,  so  that  they  may  know  what  they  have  to  look  forward  to,  and  make  their  ar- 
rangements accordingly. 
Tonrs,  very  tmly, 

WiLUAM  H.  Oabohn. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Oa  this  qaestion,  Senators,  it  seems  to  mc  that  we  a»k 
very  little  over  what  yoo  give  in  your  own  bill,  after  I  have  examiiiod 
that. 
The  Chairman.  What  question  are  yon  speaking  about  f 
Mr.  OsBOBN.  The  articles  named  in  paragraph  323  on  page  139, 
and  in  paragraph  325  on  page  140  of  your  proposed  substitute,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^^2X  On  gooda  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries, 
or  ioaertinga,  and  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  composed  of  cotton  and  stitcheil  or 
otherwise  wrought  by  machines  worked  by  hand  or  other  power,  45  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

:!:£>.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  and 
braces,  any  of  tbe  foregoing  which  are  either  elastic  or  non-elastic,  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

My  cliente  ai-e  interested  chiefly  in  the  goods  named  in  ])aragraph 
325.  Tou  leave  them  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present,  and  yet  cotton 
yarn  is  advanced  some  3  cents  a  pound  in  your  substitute.  The  con- 
dition of  onr  manufacturers  is  this :  That,  instead  of  placing  contracts 
for  tbe  year  in  Bhode  Island,  at  present  there  is  not  one  of  them  placiug 
an  order  for  the  coming  year,  apd  they  will  not  do  it,  because  at  present 
they  are  importing  inst^td  of  manufacturing,  and  have  been  for  tbe 
last  two  years.  Their  machines  are  lying  idle.  They  can  not  stand  tbe 
competition.  If  they  can  not  get  the  relief  they  ask  for  from  you,  and 
vhich  they  have  been  trying  for  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
to  get,  they  will  stop  mannfacturing  entirely  and  import  all  tbe  goo<la 
they  require.  Senator  Aldrich  had  a  conversation  with  one  of  ray 
clients,  and  be  told  him  they  were  not  placing  contracts  in  Ilboile 
Island  and  had  not  been  for  tbe  past  year,  and  would  not  do  so  for  the 
coming  year,  because  they  can  not  engage  in  manufacture.  The  >arn 
is  advanced  here  3  cents. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Is  what  you  want  an  increase  on  tbe  rate  named 
in  paragraph  325  f 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  What  we  want  is  to  make  the  two  paragraphs  into  one. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  can  not  do  that,  for  the  reason  that  the  maiiu- 
fiictarers  of  webbings,  gorings,  and  suspenders  are  satisfied  with  3o 
percent 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Suspenders  and  webbings  and  gorings  ought  not  to  go 
in  with  the  same  goods.  r^  r^r^r^]^ 
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Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  not  pat  them  all  in  that  clanse. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tell  us  what  yonr  clients,  as  yon  call  them,  ask. 

Mr.  OsBOBii.  They  ask  45  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  makef 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  They  make  the  goods  named  in  paragraph  325,  with  the 
exception  of  braces  and  suspenders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  braids  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes  5  they  make  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloouB,  web- 
bings, and  gorings.  , 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Gorings  and  webbings  are  elastic  fabrics,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  those  articles  do  not  ask  for  an  incxease. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  My  clients  manufactnre  chiefly  cotton  cords,  braids,  and 
gimps.  When  the  question  comes  up  in  regard  to  black  braid,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  are  adulterated  by  the  dye,  my  clients  do  not  feel 
the  competition  so  much  as  in  the  white  and  colored  goods.  Another 
thing  they  ask  for  is  a  change  to  provide  something  regarding  linen,  so 
that  if  you  give  us  a  specific  duty  on  cotton  then  importers  will  not 
bring  goods  in  as  linen  at  40  per  cent.  The  substitute  fails  to  note 
that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  want  paragraph  333  changed, 
too? 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Yes  j  they  desire  to  have  a  similar  clause  to  cover  the 
same  goods  made  of  linen ;  otherwise,  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  use 
linen  instead  of  cotton,  and  then  bring  it  in  at  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  You  say  the  cotton  yarn,  of  which  the  article  is  made, 
has  been  put  up  3  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  think  that  is  so.    Is  it  not  so  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  On  three  grades. 

Senator  Platt.  How  much  is  that  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  ,can  not  give  you  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  They  do  not  import  many  of  those  yams. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  No  5  they  buy  cotton  yarns  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
still  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  would  be  an  advance  in  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  do  to  add  3  or  6  cents  a  pound  to  this 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  I 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  trouble  is  that  the  gentlemen  have  been  complain- 
ing for  several  years ;  and  I  have  taken  the  case  several  times  over  here 
before  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  question  of  undervaluations, 
undermeasurements,  etc.;  and  last  week  we  got  a  ruling  that; I  have 
been  working  for  for  eighteen  months,  in  refdtence  to  silk  goods.  But 
they  undervalue  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  this  ad  valorem  rate  you 
have  got  does  not  cover  it,  and  so  they  claim  a  speciflo  rate,  and  one  that 
will  stop  the  undervaluations.  We  do  not  ask  a  change  in  the  ad  valo- 
rem rate.  We  prefer  it  to  stand  as  it  is,  or  else  reduce  it,  or  put  the 
goods  on  the  free  list  altogether.  '  They  do  not  want  any  ad  valorem 
rate  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  put  cotton  goods  and  braids  on  the  free 
listl 

Mr.  OsBORN.  These  men  I  represent  at  the  present  moment  would 
rather  have  that  than  to  have  the  duty  remain  as  at  present  at  35  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  rather  have  that! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Because  they  can  not  make  them  at  35  per  cent  5  they 
arc  not  able  to  compete  with  foreigners.    The  mills  of  Mr.  Schloss  are 
lyiug  idle  at  this  moment,  and  other  men  are  importing  from  Germany. 
'  The  Chairman.  They  do  not  uudefvalue. 
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Mr.  OSBOSN.  I  kDOw  one  case  where  tlie  goods  were  invoiced  at  what 
was  paid  for  them  on  the  other  side ;  those  goods  were  advanced  and 
went  to  re-appraisement,  and  the  advance  of  the  appraiser  was  sustained 
and  the  importer  paid  the  penalty.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  question 
about  it  that  he  was  right,  because  I  am  counsel  for  him  and  have  seen 
bis  books,  and  I  know  his  remittances. 

Tbe  Chairman.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  the  jgreat 
trouble  about  these  goods  is  undervaluation.  -  . 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  That  is  true.  Nevertheless,  this  importer  I  speak  of, 
having  got  one  invoice  advan<^,  two  weeks  ago  got  the  same  class  of 
{roods  in,  and  they  were  passed  without  question.  They  are  erratic  in 
their  action  at  the  public  store  in  New  York.  We  want  some  relief 
which  will  enable  these  men  to  run  their  machinery,  especially  in  the 
case  of  one  of  these  manufacturers  who  has  capacity  for  four  hundred 
people,  owns  the  whole  machinery  and  everything,  and  yet  can  only  run 
fifty  or  sixty. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  f 

Mr.  OsBORN.  In  Williamsburgh,  eastern  division  of  Brooklyn,  where 
they  make  braid,  etc.,  of  cotton  and  silk. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  have  said  to  two  or  three  people,  who  have 
come  to  me  on  this  subject,  that  I  thought  we  would  be  inclined  to 
give  them  a  specific  rate  upon  these  goods  if  we  had  accurvte  informa- 
tion npon  which  we  could  work,  but  we  must  know  exactly  what  the 
foreign  price  of  the  goods  is. 

31r.  OsBOBN.  We  can  give  you  the  prices  of  a  great  many. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Silk  goods  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  cotton. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  trouble  is  that  in  suggesting  a  specific  rate,  if  we 
had  the  invoices  at  the  custom-house  before  us  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  the  width  and  the  weight  of  the  goods.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  one  article  of  black  braid,  where  the  dy^  is  adulterated,  and  loaded 
with  tin,  iron,  etc.,  and  the  braiding  machine  is  widened,  and  they  put 
very  little -iDaterial  in,  but  it  is  loaded  up  and  looks  like  first-class 
qiudity,  that  is  the  only  thing' with  which  they  can  compete  with  the  for- 
eign article.  Bat  they  can  not  even  do  that.  They  have  the  machinery 
for  making  rick-rack  novelty  braid,  but  they  can  not  make  it.  What 
we  want  is  a  specific  rate  so  as  to  cover  the  question,  whether  you  give 
it  to  ns  by  the  yard  or  by  the  pound.  But  as  a  great  number  of  goods 
are  porchased  by  the  pound,  we  thought  a  {fcund  rate  might  be  the 
best 

The  Ghaibmajn.  How  much  do  you  want  per  pound  for  cotton  cords, 
braids,  and  gimps! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  We  ask  45  cents. 

The  CHAiBif  AN.  I  know  what  you  ask,  but  what  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  f 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  46  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  put  in  with  edgings, 
embroideries,  insertings,  and  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces ;  they  are 
a  different  class  of  goods  entirely. 

Hr.  OsBOBN.  They  have  the  same  labor  attached  to  them  in  their 
manofaeture. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  ootton  braids  that  are 
rm^j  woven. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  If  yof^o  into  Jennings's  mill,  in  Brooklyn,  you  will  find 
that  tbey  have  a  certain  number  of  machines,  and  a  girl  or  boy  can 
manage  six  of  them.  Go  into  the  factory  of  these  other  people  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  you 'will  find  machines  there,  six  of  which  can  be^T^ 
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managed  t)y  a  girl  or  boy,  and  they  use  the  same  material  at  the  same 
•cost. 

The  Ohaisman.  Yoq  ask  now  to  put  45  cents  a  poand  upon  cords 
and  braids,  the  same  as  is  put  upon  embroideries  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Yes ;  you  must  remember  that  the  labor  question  is  in- 
volved in  the  one  case  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  other ;  the  stock  costs  the 
same.    That  is  the  principle. 

The  Chairman.  1  must  be  convinced  of  that  before  I  am  willing  to 
vote  to  put  that  provision  in  the  bill. 

Senator  ALDniOH.  There  are  many  cotton  cords  now  made  with 
braiding  machines,  where  they  make  miles  and  miles  of  it  in  a  day. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  that  is  the  only  solution 
of  tbe  difficulty,  but  I  place  it  before  you  as  it  has  been  given  to  me. 

The  Chaiuman.  Well,  you  plate  before  me  some  samples. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  I  have  sent  you  some  samples  here  previously. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  have  never  seen  any  samples  of  cotton  goods. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  convince  me  that  those  goods  named  in 
paragraph  323  are  no  more  expensive,  either  as  to  quality,  material,  or 
the  cost  of  production  than  they  are  in  paragraph  325,  or  that  they  are 
all  the  same,  then  I  should  be  willing  to  put  that  in. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  I  claim  that  the  goods  called  Hamburg  edgings  are 
worth  less  money  actually  than  braids ;  and  if  you  come  to  embroideries, 
insertings,  and  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  they  are  worth  probably 
twenty  times  as  much  as  Hamburg  edgings  are  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  make  use  of  the  argument  to  strike  out 
Hamburg  edgings^  and  I  will  be  ready  for  that. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Then  I  should  be  ready  for  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  paragraph  325. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  Hamburg  edgings  ought  to  g6  in  with 
braid  f 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  their  value  is  concerned,  and 
considering  the  way  they  are  made.  But,  the  others  are  far  more  valu- 
able and  are  made  in  a  different  way.  I'  do  not  see  where  Hamburg 
edgings  should  come  in.  We  are  not  interested  in  paragraph  323,  but 
we  are  interested  in  paragraph  325,  and  we  want  a  change  from  35  per 
cent,  to  a  specific  rate,  whatever^you  may  think  it  proper  to  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  equiv- 
alent is  of  the  speciiic  r^  f    I  do  not ;  these  other  gentlemen  may. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  equivalent  of  35  per  cent,  or  40 
per  cent.;  and,  therefore,  if  you  want  us  to  act  intelligently,  you  must 
come  here  with  information. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  If  we  can  tender  you  samples,  give  you  weights,  and 
show  you  that  45  per  cent,  is  so  fair  to  bring  the  manufactured  goods 
down  to  the  value  of  imported  goods,  would  you  be  satisfied  f 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  at  anything  you  send  us.  But  you  are 
now  simply  asking  us  to  do  something  here  that  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  you  know  very  little  about,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  know  what  I  am  told,  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more.  My 
clients  know  by  experience  that  they  can  not  manufacture  and  sell  the 
goods  in  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true.  One  of  your  own  cli- 
ents is  an  importer.  0 

Mr.  Osborn.  They  are  all  importers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  can  furnish  us  invoices  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Osborn.  We  will  furnish  copies  of  our  own  invoices. 
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The  Chaibman.  When  you  get  ready  you  may  send  them. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  1  will  supply  them.  I  have  supplied  you  already  with 
samples  of  silk.  I  knew  tihe  difficulty  regarding  cottou ;  I  recognized 
that  difficulty  before  I  came  hero. 

The  Ohaieman.  What  about  wool !  *  . 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  The  change  in  yarns,  I  believe,  is  from  24  to  40  cents, 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  24  cents  and  35  per  Sent,  ad 
valorem. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  yam  that  you  use  f 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Tes,  and  that  is  imported  at  present.  They  have 
placed  orders  already  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  from  60  to  80  cents  is 
the  value  of  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  paragraph  that  you  refer  to  f 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Paragraph  354,  on  page  145 : 

Woolen  Bhawlsf  woolen  cloths,  and  all  manufactares  of  wool ,  of  every  cl^8crii>- 
tioo,  etc,  valned  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pounds 35  clhta  per  pouud  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not 
exceeding  60  cents  per  poand,  :^  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valned 
at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addiGon  thereto  40  per  cent. 
ad  vi^orem. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask  on  that! 

Mr.  OsBOBX^.  They  ask  60  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  goods  manufactured  of  any  kind  of  wool,  worsted,  or  mohair. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  they  ask  60  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  goods  valued  at  above  40  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Osbobn.  No  ;  you  have  before  yon  the  yarn  now. 

The  Chaibman.  It  applies  to  all  manufactures  as  well  as  to  yarns. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Paragraph  360  is  what  applies  to  those  goods.  You  put 
it  at  36  cents,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We 
only  ask  a  little  change ;  we  suggest  60  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chaibman.  On  all  those  articles,  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders, 
braces,  etc.? 

Mr.  Osbobn^  Yes ;  the  ad  valorem  is  reduced  from  50  to  40  per  cent.  • 

Senator  Platt.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  there  that  you  are  not 
interested  in  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Yes;  but  it  covers  what  these  gentlemen  are  manu- 
facturing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  my  State  there  is  the  largest  worsted  braid 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  satisfied.  Be  manufactures 
mohair  braid  of  all  colors  and  descriptions. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  is  not  aifected  by  the  bill.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  he  can  be  so  satisfied  if  he  knows  the  condition  of  thiugs. 

Senator  Aldbich.  He  makes  his  own  yams. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  He  may  be  satisfied  with  that,  but  we  ask  60  cents  a 
pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  change  in  the  duty  on  yarns 
from  24  to  40  cents  and  40  per  cent,  instead  of  24  cents  and  35  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  is  one  reason  ^  another  is,  that  at  the  present  time  they  find 
it  exceedingly  diflicult  to  compete. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  only  made  two  changes  on  yarns  f 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  is  all.  \ 

The  Chaibman.  ^^Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceed- 
ing 60  cents  per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.''  That  is  exactly  what  it  is  now, 
except  that  we  have  increased  the  ad  valorem  5  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Os^BN.  That  happens  to  be  the  yam  that  they  use  chiefly. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  yam  used,  and  one  of  these  domestic  man- 
ufacturers has  already  mad^  a  contract  at  a  price  at  which  he  loses 
money,  he  says,  inst^^  of  importing  the  gobds.  It  so  happens  that 
that  is  the  yam  that  they  use. 

The  IJhaibhan.  Do  yon  make  these  things  of  wool  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  The  same  goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  want  60  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Yes;  you  give  30  cents  and  60  per  cent.,  and  they  ask 
60  cents  and  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  you  do 
not  bring  samples  of  your  goods;  you  do  not  state  what  they  cost  to 
make  in  this  country;  and  yon  do  u(H,  tell  what  the  same  goods' cost  to 
import. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  W«  have  got  that  in  evidence  somewhere  previously. 

Senator  Aldbigbt.  I  have  never  seen  any  figures  in  regard  to  these 
things. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  The  same  goods  are  made  in  silk,  and  I  went  into  that 
thoroughly. 

Senator  Platt.  The  difficulty  apparently  about  the  matter  is  to  get 
down  to  your  trouble. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  We  gave  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  same  class  of  goods  and  same  materials  as  existed  here,  and  that 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  We  gave  the  cost  of  the  labor 
in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  foreign  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  We  gave  the  cost  of  the  goods  here  and  there. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  I  have  not  seen. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  It  seems  that  something  has  gone  wrong.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy,  and  put  this  in  order. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  you  have  already  sent  here  is  printed  in 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  But  you  left  out  one  thing;  there  was  oie  thing  left  out. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  about! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Silk.  That  is  paragraph  376,  on  page  151.  We  want 
to  do  away  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  entirely,  and  get  a  specific. 

WebbiDgs,  gorings,  anspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gal loo&e,  fringes, 
cords  and  tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing  of  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  btittons 
and  ornaments  made  of  silk  or  of  which  sillc  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Platt.  On  what ! 

Mr.  Osbobn.  On  these  goods  made  of  silk,  particularly  on  braids 
and  all  tliese  fancy  goods.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  The 
braids  are  made  and  used  largely  for  dress  trimmings ;  that  is  their 
principal  usage.  We  want  these  goods  to  be  put  on  a  specific  basis,  as 
suggested,  at  $4,  the  raw  silk  being  worth  $5  a  pound  without  t)ie  labor. 
We  propose  that  if  the  articles  are  made  entirely  of  silk,  if  black  the 
duty  shall  be  $3  per  pound ;  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  blade,  or 
partly  colored,  $4  per  pound }  composed  of  not  less  quantity  than  one- 
half  silk,  mixed  with  any  other  material,  if  black,  $2  per  pound ;  il 
white  or  colored,  or  partly  black,  or  partly  colored,  $3  per  pound.  That 
gives  them,  as  near  as  they  could  calculate,  50  per  cent.  That  is  a  ver>^ 
moderate  demand.  They  were  weighed  and  measured  all  tbrough.  1 
will  take  care  that  you  are  supplied  with  all  these  facts  in  regard  to 
weight,  etc.,  and  it  shall  be  done  immediately.  r^^^^r^T^ 
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The  Ghaibman.  The  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  OSBOBN.  It  shall  be  done  immediately.  I  understand  now  what 
you  want,  and  it  shall  be  attended  to. 

In  regard  to  chenille,  how  would  2  cents  a  yard  do!  I  would  like  to 
have  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  committee  on  that.  They  ask 
$17,  silk  being  worth  $4  to  $6 ;  and  as  regards  labor,  they  have  to  have 
four  experts  to  attend  to  one  machine,  that  being  very  important  work. 
It  was  suggested  that  $17  might  do ;  in  fact,  that  if  it  was  left  at  $16 
they  could  not  continue  to  make  it.  They  do  not  make  a  cent/a  worth 
in  the  United  States  to-day ;  it  is  all  imported.  If  I  could  get  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  yon  gentlemen  that  you  would  give  us  2  cents 
a  yard,  that  would  be  very  satisfactory.  That  would  be  somewhere 
about  the  same  as  $17  a  pound. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  chenille  I 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  It  is  manufactured  of  pure  silk. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  50  per  centum  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Yes,  sir;  50  per  cent,  under  your  bill. 
*    Senator  Platt.  What  is  the  value  of  it  at  the  custom-house! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  I  went  into  the  custom-house  on  an  order  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Maynard,  who  gave  me  an  order  to  go  to  the  custom- 
house and  find  out  the  precise  prices  at  which  that  was  invoiced,  be- 
cause there  was  a  question  of  undervaluation,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
go  to  any  trouble  if  we  found  that  it  \ms  all  right.  I  found  that  it  was 
being  invoiced  at  less  than  8  cents  a  dozen,  from  Vienna. 

Senator  Platt.  How  is  that  valued  in  the  custom-house  t 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  By  the  dozen  pieces ;  so  many  dozen  pieces  measuring 
so  much.  It  takes  340  dozen  to  weigh  1  pound  by  the  scales,  it  is  so 
light. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  would  you  say  to  100  per  cent.! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  My  instructions  are  that  100  per  cent,  would  be  just 
about  as  bad  as  nothing.  They  are  afraid  of  undervaluation.  Proba- 
bly it  would  do  them  good,  but  they  are  so  scared  at  the  prices  at  which 
the  ^oods  are  sold  abroad  that  they  are  now  fighting  for  specific  duties; 
that  is  the  real  point. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  $17  a  pound  would  be  sat!sfact3ry  I 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  That  would  just  cover  them ;  the  silk  being  worth  $4 
to  $5,  and  labor  being  150  per  cent,  on  top  of  that. 

Senator  Platt.  How  much  does.a  pound  of  chenille  sell  for  now  I 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  To  illustrate  that :  In  New  York  it  was  very  low  when 
domestic  men  were  selling  at  19^  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces  of  chenille. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  pieces  in  a  pound  I 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Three  hundred  and  forty  of  18  yards  each. 

Senator  Platt.  How  many  dozen  in  a  pound  H 

Mr.  Osbobn.  Three  hundred  and  fo^ty  dozen  weigh  1  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  340  times  19J. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  about  $68  a  pound. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  is  just  about  right. 

Senator  Platt.  How  much  is  it  worth  per  dozen  pieces? 

Mr.  Osbobn.  The  price  at  which  they  sold  it  when  it  was  made  here 
was  19J  cents,  and  then  the  importers  sold  it  for  17.  Then  the  manu- 
factarers  met  that  cut,  and  then  the  importers  put  it  down  to  14J,  and 
closed  them  out  entirely. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  say  10  ccints  per  dozen  pieces  would  be  very 
good. 

Mr.  Osbobn.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  That  will  give 
tbwx  more  than  they  haye  asked.  "onalr^ 
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The  Chairman.  Five  cents  per  dozen  pieces  f 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Ton  want  to  pnt  the  nnmber  of  yards  in  each 
dozen  pieces. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  I  am  willing  to  say  that  5  cents  would  be  somewhere 
about  the  same  as  $17  a  pound,  and  would  put  the  manufacturers  where 
they  would  have  to  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  the  importers,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  do  any  better.    That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Platt.  FIvq  cents  a  dozen  pieces  would  not  scare  anybody. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Five  in  Paterson,  K.  J.,  and  four  in  Brooklyn;  that  is 
all  that  I  know  of.  But  there  are  about  twenty  importers,  and  these 
goods  are  all  made  in  Vienna,  Austria;  that  is  about  the  only  place 
they  are  made. 

Senator  Platt.  And  the  manufacture  of  them  has  been  stopped  ia 
this  country! 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  There  is  not  a  yard  madein  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  in  England! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  It  is  closed  out  and  dead  in  England;  entirely  gone. 


TIN-PLATE. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  EDWIN  VOBTOV,  of  the  firm  of  Norton  Bros.,  of  Chi- 
cago, mannfactnrers  of  tin  cans  and  maohinery  for  their  mannfaetnre. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6, 1888. 
Statement  of  Edwin  Norton  : 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  tin  cans  and  machinery  for  their 
manufacture.  I  am  an  inventor  of  a  system  of  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cans. 

Senator  Albrich.  What  kind  of  cans  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Such  cans  as  are  used  for  the  packing  of  hermetically 
sealed  goods,  food  of  all  kinds,  corn,  tomatoes,  vegetables,  etc  I  am 
also  interested  in  factories  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You. wish  to  present  some  views  respecting  the 
duty  on  tin-piatel 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  my  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  a  petition  with  me.  I  do  not  know  but  yoa 
would  like  to  see  it. 

Senator  HiscooK.  No ;  give  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Norton.  The  petition  relates  to  the  facts.  It  is  the  statement 
of  the  packers  and  tinners 'throughout  the  country  with  whom  we  are 
largely  interested,  manufacturing  their  goods.  We  make  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  cans  that  are  used  in  your  State,  Senator  Allison.  Of  course, 
anything  that  interests  or  directly  affects  our  customers  we  are  in- 
terested in. 

Senator  HiscocK.  State  specifically  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Norton.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  that  the  drawback  which  is 
now  allowed  on  tin-plate  wl^icl^  is  made  into  9an8i  and  exported,  oa 
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which  the  duty  has  been  paid,  shall  also  be  allowed  on  sach  tin  plate 
as  is  iimde  up  into  cans  and  used  in  the  United  States,  the  cans  being 
«le«troyed  when  opened  and  useless  to  the  purchaser,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  wrapper  or  package  for  the  goods.  Our  reason  for  asking 
this  provision  is  that  these  cans  are  used  simply  as  a  wrapper  for  food, 
and  form  quite  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  packing  the  goods. 
They  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  them. 
They  are  not  made  at  all  in  the  .United  States.  They  are  all  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture,  on  which  a  duty  has  been  paid  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  Gelaibman.  You  mean  the  raw  material  t 
*  Mr.  Norton.  The  tin-plate  of  which  these  tin  cans  are  manufactured. 
They  have  no  value  whatever  to  the  consumer  beyond  that  of  a  wrap- 
per, which  is  thrown  away^  and  there  are  no  interests  in  this  country  to 
protect  in  the  manufacture  of  these  plates,  as  they  are  not  made  here 
at  all.  Therefore  it  would  seem  as  though  the  cheaper  they  could  be 
afforded  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  public  at  large.  Also,  in  my 
judgment,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  tin-plate  in  America  if  such  a  measure  could  be  had,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  principal  opposition  totheincreaseof  duty 
to  a  protective  basis,  which  1  cent  a  pound  it  is  generally  admitted  is 
not,  is  the  opposition  of  the  packers,  who  consume  so  great  an  amount 
of  the  cheapest  grades  of  tin-plate  in  the  United  States,  claiming,  as 
they  do,  that  the  duty  being  specific,  any  increase  in  it  is  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  plate  of  which  these  cans  are 
manufactured.  If  they  could  be  assured  of  a  drawback  which  would 
give  them  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty  after  the  goods  had  been  manufact- 
tired  into  cans  that  would  remove  the  opposition.  The  iron  men,  it 
would  seem,  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  that  if  they'  could  have  the 
duty  on  the  better  grades  of  plate  put  up  to  a  basis  where  they  could 
commence  the  manufacture  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  drawback  on  domestic  consumption,  so 
far  as  tin  cans  are  concerned,  would  stimulate  the  productioii  of  tin- 
plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

The  C&AIBMAN.  If  I  understand  you,  your  idea  is  that  if  a  drawback 
is  allowed  upon  tin  manufactured  into  tin  cans  for  domestic  consump- 
tion that  would  stimulate  the  production  of  the  tin  used  in  the  manu- 
factare  of  these  cans  f    Do  I  understand  that  to  be*your  point  T 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  not  my  point.  The  point  is  that  the  iron  men 
want  the  duty  raised,  and  I,  as  a  Bepublican,  want  to  see  it  raised.  I 
am  in  favor  of  protection.  America  is  good  enough  for  me.  But  they 
claim,  and  with  justice,  that  they  can  not,  by  reason  of  1  cent  a  pound, 
have  sufficient  protection  to  enable  them  to  compete. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Why  not  increase  it  and  let  that  end  it. 

Mr.  NoBTON.  That  is  all  right.  But  I  recognize  two  classes  of  tin; 
one  is  that  which  has  a  commercial  value  to  the  purchaser,  like  roofing 
and  domestic  tinware;  anything  a  man  buys  that  has  a  value.  On  that 
the  duty  cuts  a  very  small  figure.  But  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods  which 
are  used  for  cans  and  which  are  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  plate, 
probably  one-third  of  all  the  plate  that  comes  into  the  country,  the  duty 
is  very  burdensome,  inasmuch  as  the  cans  are  cut  up  and  thrown  away. 
They  relate  to  the  food  of  the  people.  Anything  which  tends  to  increase 
the  cost  of  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value  beyond  its  use  as  a  wrapper 
for  food  is  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  Can  not  two  classes 
be  madet 
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The  Chairman.  Show  us  how  you  would  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  tin  that  enters  into  a  tin  can  and  the  tin  that  enters  into  a 
tin  cup. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Or  into  a  tin  roof. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  simply  apply  the  same  provisions  of  the 
custom-house  laws  which  now  at)ply  to  foreign  exports.  We  are  now 
obliged  when  we  get  a  drawback  to  show  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  cus- 
toms department  that  so  many  plates  were  manufactured  into  so  many 
cans  of  a  certain  size  and  requiring  so  many  boxes,  on  which  such  and 
such  a  duty  had  been  paid.  They  have  to  be  identified.  In  no  oth^ 
way  can  you  get  the  drawback.  I  should  think  the  same  machinery 
which  is  now  used  in  the  custom-house  could  be  made  to  apply  to  this 
matter. 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  would  do  this :  You  would  deduct  the  value, 
or  give  a  drawback  on  all  packages  of  every  kind  which  were  imported 
into  this  country^ 

Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  HiscocE.  You  would  give  a  drawback  for  all  packages  in 
which  goods  are  either  imported  into  this  country  or  in  which  they  are 
packed  in  tliis  country.  , 

Mr.  Norton.  I  would  give  it  to  those  that  are  packed  in  this  coun- 
try simply. 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  would  not  want  to  limit  it  to  canned  fruit! 

Mr.  Norton.  Food  of  any  character;  canned  food  of  which  the  cans 
are  destroyed  when  opened. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  In  other  words  you  would  pay  every  man  the  co8( 
of  anything  which  he  destroyed  I 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir ;  the  duty  which  he  had  paid  less  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  has  been  paid 
or  not.  You  would  not  want  to  distinguish  between  cans  which  were 
made  here  from  our  own  domestic  tin  and  cans  which  were. made  from 
imported  tin,  because  that  would  be  a  discrimination  against  our  home 
production. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  Would  be  any  drawback 
on  any  goods  imported  into  this  country  if  not  taken  out  again. 

Senator  Bisgogk.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  want  a  drawback 
given  to  the  consumers  for  the  tin  packages  which  are  destroyed. 

Mr.  Norton.  Oft,  no;  the  packages  which  are  manufactured  from 
tin-plate  imported  into  this  country  from  a  foreign  country  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  paid.  That,  is  the  effect  of  the  drawback  law  as  it 
now  stands,  as  I  understand  it.    There  would  be  no  change  at  all. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  You  should  carry  it  still  further  than  that  and  get 
a  drawback  also  of  equal  amount  on  American  tin,  or  else  you  will  be 
discriminating  against  American  tin  making. 

Mr.  Norton.  There  is  no  American  tin  made. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  propose  to  have  some  made. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  hope  we  may:  that  is  what  I  want  to  see.  My  point 
is  that  if  the  drawback  can  be  allowed  for  a  few  years  it  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  between  the  iron  interests  and  the  packing  in- 
terests. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Are  there  any  packers  who  are  against  the  duty 
on  tin-plate  I 

Mr.  Norton.  There  have  been  petitions  signed  by  nearly  every 
packer  in  the  United  States  asking  for  free  tin,  regardl^^  of  party, 
Kepublican  and  Democrat. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  got  them  several  yes^rs  ago,      r^         t 
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Mr.  Norton.  Two  yeais  ago,  and  at  the  last  winter's  meeting  of  the 
Western  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  presented  a  great  many  of  them.  I  get  them 
from  all  over  my  State. 

Senator  Aldrich.  (Jan  yon  tell  ns  the  difiference  between  free  tin- 
plate  and  a  condition  of  affairs  where  a  drawback  is  paid  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  Norton.  The  objection  to  free  plate  is  that  the  iron  interests,  > 
those  who  expect  to  manufacture  tin-plate  in  this  country,  raised  a 
howl  that  we  will  get  iron  here  that  is  thinly  coated  and  galvanize  it 
and  sell  it,  and  they  wil]  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  plates  that 
are  slightly  tinned  and  those  that  are  tinned  more. 

Senator  UisoocK.  That  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Norton.  Let  me  hear  it. 

Senator  Albrigh.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  to  you  as  a 
manufacturer  of  tin  cans  whether  you  pay  the  duty  and  have  it  paid 
back  to  you  again  or  whether  there  is  no  duty  at  all  on  the  tin-plate. 

Mr.  Norton.  It  makes  just  this  difference :  I  believe  in  putting  the 
daty  up  and  going  into  the  manufacture  of'it  here. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you  personally  t 

Mr.  Norton.  Not  a  bit ;  I  do  not  care  a  continental. 

Senator  HisoocK.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Senator  Albrigh.  What  material  difference  does  it  make  to  you  in 
dollars  and  cents  whether  you  pay  the  duty  on  tin-plate  and  have  it 
repaid  to  you  by  the  Government  or  whether  you  have  free  tin-plate? 
One  is  just  the  same  to  you  as  the  other,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Just  the  same  to  me  as  a  manufacturer.  There  is  no 
difference. 

Senator  Aij)RI0H.>  Then  it  would  have  just  the  same  influence  upon 
the  production  of  tin-plate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  manufacturer  of  tin-plate,  but 
as  a  consumer  of  tin-plate.    That  is  the  way  I  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  Mr.  Norton's  idea.  His  idea  is 
that  it  would  be  a  just  compromise  between  the  various  interests  to 
have  practically  free  tin-plate  for  all  purposes  of  canned  meats,  frui^, 
etc.  ^  and  then  of  course  you  would  not  object  to  increasing  the  duty 
just  as  high  as  we  could  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Norton.  Whatever  the  people  want. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  everything  else. 

Mr.  Norton.  On  that  class  of  goods  that  have  a  commercial  value, 
where  the  purchaser  goes  and  buys  something  and  gets  something  he 
can  use.    On  that  class  of  goods  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  myself  see  the  difference  between  a  tin  can 
that  has  satisfied  its  purpose  and  a  tin-cup  that  has  satisfied  its  pur- 
pose, except  that  one  lasts  a  little  longer  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Norton.  One  you  buy  every  day.  It  is  for  daily  food ;  the  cans 
are  cut  open  and  thrown  away  and  the  alleys  are  full  of  thera.  They 
are  no  earthly  good.  In  the  other  case  you  buy  an  article  of  tinware 
and  use  it  antil  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  a  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is 
quite  different  from  a  can  that  is  used  for  food  that  is  opened  and 
thrown  away.  One  article  has  a  permanent  commercial  value.  Again, 
the  tinware  used  in  a  family  is  a  very  small  matter,  while  the  food  is  a 
great  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  could  get  rid  of  this>  circumlocution  of 
paying  the  duty  and  allow  the  tin-plate  that  you  use  to  come  in  free  of 
duty.  What  would  be  the  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  tin-plate 
thai;  OQiQes  in  for  manufactuiing  cups,  fur  iustauoe t  uyu^eu uy  ^^^^.^v! 
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Mr.  Norton.  I  hardly  know,  for  this  reason,  thai  we  do  not  all  nee 
exactly  the  same  grade.  If  we  all  used  the  same  grade  for  cans  it  would 
be  possible  to  distinguish  in  that  way.  .Some  of  the  meat  packers  use 
a  counter-sunk  head  and  tin  of  a  better  quality;  they  use  the  best 
charcoal  tin.  The  way  I  have  suggested  is  the  only  way,  as  a  practical 
manufacturer,  that  I  can  think  of  to  distinguish. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  wire  gauge  of  the  tin  that  you  o^e 
chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  29  and  under  j  29  is  the  ordinary  grade  of  plate.  Some 
run  as  low  as  3(^;  29  and  under  29. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  coating  on  I 

Mr.  Norton.  With  the  coating  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  put  the  tin-plate  into  a  gauge  and  it  will  meas- 
ure 29  or  thinner. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yea;  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  plate  made 
in  this  country  isof  that  thickness,  except  the  higher  grades.  The  roof- 
ing plates  and  the  large  majority  of  the  better  quality  of  course  are  not. 
The  difference  in  tin  is  not  altogether  in  the  thickness,  but  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  coating.  For  canning  purposes  we  use  that  which  is  coated 
as  little  as  will  answer  to  solder  and  make  perfect  work,  while  for  tin- 
ware and  roofing  and  all  that  it  is  better  coated.  There  is  more  tin  ou 
it  and  it  is  a  little  more  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tin  that  is  commercially  designated  as 
1  C  tin  t 

Mr.  Norton.  It  simply  relates  to  that  gauge.  It  means  29  gauge, 
as  I  understand  it.  1 X  means  the  grade  heavier  and  2  X  still  heavier, 
and  so  ou  up.    It  runs  up  to  4  X. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  No.  28. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  don't  remember  just  the  exact  figure.  1  X  would  be 
about  27. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  tin  that  is  used  in  roofing? 

Mr.  Norton.  1  X  is  largely  used  in  roofing. 

The  Chairman.  1  C  tin  is  used  for  cans  I 

Mr.  Norton.  And  also  for  tinware. 

The  Chairman.  All  tinware! 

Mr.  Norton.  The  cheaper  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinary  tinware,  such  as  ladles  and  buckets? 

Mr.  Norton.  Pails,  cups,  pots,  and  all  that.  They  are  generally 
made  of  1 C,  and  sometimes  of  1  X. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  tin  imported  is  1  C  tin! 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  approximately. 

Mr.  Norton.  In  my  judgment,  I  should  say  four-fifths  of  all  the  tin 
that  comes  into  the  United  States  is  1  C  tin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  tin! 

Mr.  Norton.  We  import  it  direct  through  New  York  brokers.  We 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  tin  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  import  it  from? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  comes  directly  from  Swansea,  Whales. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  it  directly  Irom  the  manufactory  ! 

Mr.  Norton.  We  import  it  directly  from  the  manufactory. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tin  industry  in  Wales, 
if  you  know? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  was  over  there  three  years  ago  and  went  all  through 
the  works.    To  what  does  your  question  relate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  prosperous  industry  ?         r^^^^j^ 
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Mr.  Norton.  I  think  it  is.  It  seems  to  be.  I  think  if  we  could  get 
the  duty  increased  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pirevent  our  bring- 
ing it  right  into  this  country.  They  have  advantages  there  which  we 
have  not  here.  It  is  not  a  question  of  labor  altogether.  Most  of  the 
tin  of  the  world  is  made  in  a  valley  10  miles  long  at  Swansea,  right  at 
the  sea-board. ,  In  that  valley  are  found  the  iron  necessary  to  make  the 
steel  and  the  coal  and  all  the  requisites  right  at  hand.  They  are  right 
at  the  sea-board. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  the  steel  plates  there  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Right  there. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  in  this  valley  f 

Mr.  Norton.  Eight  in  this  valley. 

The  Chairman.  And  coat  themf 

Mr.  Norton.  Coat  them  right  there.  The  plates  are  rolled  in  the 
same  building  in  which  they  are  tinned.  Everything  is  at  their  hand. 
When  we  Americans  get  into  that  work  we  will  have  to  hunt  our  ore  in 
the  best  place  and  hunt  our  coal  in  the  best  place.  That  is  why  we 
onght  to  have  a  higher  duty  to  counteract  the  advantages  over  there. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  labor.  I  will  guaranty  Americans  will  compete 
with  them  inside  of  six  months  if  there  is  only  the  question  of  labor 
involved. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  coat  the  steel  with  tin;  what 
is  the  additional  costt 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  understood  it  is  about  50  cents  on  a  box;  an 
ordinary  box  of  1  C  tin. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  box? 

Mr.  Norton.  One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds^  of  which  there  is 
only  3  per  cent,  tin  on  these  cheaper  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  how  much  a  boxt 

Mr.  Norton.  About  50  cents  for  labor;  that  is  what  you  mean,  is 
it  nott 

The  Chairman.   No  ;  the  total  cost  of  tinning. a  box  of  112  pounds  t 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  on 
that.    I  only  know  what  I  have  been  told  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  tin  is  concerned,  we  get  it  free. 

Mr.  Norton.  Tin  is  free.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  anybody  in 
that  respect.    We  can  lay  the  tin  down  here  as  cheap  as  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  do  not  kn6w  what  the  cost  of  tinning  112  pounds 
of  plate  or  steel  would  be  f 

Mr.  Norton.  I  hardly  know.  I  should  not  like  to  make  a  statement 
aboQt  which  1  would  have  to  speak  only  A'om  hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  per  pound  I 

Mr.  Norton.  We  do  not  buy  it  by  the  pound.    It  comes  by  the  box. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  a  box  f 

Mr.  Norton.  A  box  of  112  pounds  is  sold  here  with  the  duty  added 
in  New  York,  of  the  quality  we  use,  for  about  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  Duty  paid  I 

Mr.  Norton.  Duty  paid.    They  sell  it  pretty  cheap  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  advanced  lately  or  diminished  ! 

Mr.  Norton.  It  went  up  last  year  at  the  time  of  the  great  advance 
in  tin.  The  French  syndicate  cornered  the  tin  of  the  world.  Since 
then  it  has  been  declining  and  it  is  about  where  it  was  a  year  or  two 
years  ago-    Except  for  those  booms^  it  has  been  very  steady. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  combination 
on  it  over  there  t 
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Mr.  Norton.  I  think  not,  sir.    I  think  there  is  an  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Free  oompetition  I 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  tin  at  Swansea? 
'Mr.  Norton;  We  buy  it  through  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  other 
brokers  in  New  York,  who  imi)ort  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  tin  market  in  London  or  Swansea?. 

Mr.  Norton.  In  London,  Liverpool,  and  Swansea.  Swansea  is  the 
center  of  the  manufacturing  district,  but  of  course  great  houses  are  in 
Liverpool  and  London. 

The  Chairman.  .  You  spoke  of  its  being  near  the  sea. 

Mr.  Norton.  Swansea  is  the  sea-port. 

The  Chairman.  From  whence  it  is  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  From  whence  it  is  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  find  complications  in  providing  for  this 
drawback  which  you  speak  of  on  the  tin  you  use.  What  do  you  think 
would  be  a  fair  rate  on  tin  so  as  to  enable  its  production  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Norton.  Do  you  mean  to  inquire  what  duty  I  think  would  be 
fair? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    A  cent  a  pound,  you  think,  is  not  enough? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  think  it  is  too  low.  I  think  2  cents  a  pound  ought 
to  be  sufficient.  I  think  that  would  overcome  the  differences  in  freight 
and  other  advantages  they  have,  so  that  in  a  short  time  we  could  manu- 
facture here  all, we  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  tin  do  you  make  usually  ? 

Mr.  Norton,  All  sizes;  anything  required. 

The  Chairman.  Quarts? 

Mr.  Norton.  Quarts  and  less  than  that ;  2-pound  and  3-pound  cans 
are  the  standard  cans  used. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  3-pound  can  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  is  made  from  14  by  20  tin.  It  is  4^  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  hold? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  holds  what  you  would  call  a  quart. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  quart  can  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Practically. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  a  2-ponnd  can  hold  ? 

Mr.  NoRTOf^.  Two-thirds  of  a  quart. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  quart  cans  do  you  make  from  a  box  of 
tin! 

Mr.  Norton.  There  are  about  417  sheets  in  1,000  cans.  That  is  the 
way  we  figure  it ;  between  3  and  4  boxes.  It  takes  417  sheets  to  make 
1,000  cans  and  there  are  112  sheets  in  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cans  would  a  box  roBilte  ? 
.  Mr.  Norton.  ,That  is  a  matter  of  calculation.    I  never  figured  it  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  4  boxes  make  1,000  cans? 

Mr.  Norton.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  sheets;  there  are  112 
sheets  to  the  box. 

The  Chairman.  Then  1  box  makes  250  cans? 

Mr.  Norton.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  those  cans  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  fluctuates.  The  average  price  might  be  put  at  92.75 
a  hundred ;  $27.50  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  the  duty  on  a  can?  j 
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Mr.  N OBTON.  It  is  small  on  a  can,  but  on  the  36,000,000  we  sold  last 
year  it  is  a  good  deal.  There  are  417  sheets,  and  they  w«igh  about  a 
pound  to  the  sheet.  It  is  about  $4.17  on  a  thousand  of  those  cans. 
That  gives  it  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  #4.17  on  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Norton.  Of  1  O  tin,  one  pound  to  the  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  fourtenths  of  a  cent  on  each  can. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  it  exactly;  about  half  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  them  now  at  about  a  cent  a  can  f 

Mr.  Norton.  About  $2.75  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  how  much  a  can? 

Mr.  Norton.  Two  and  three-fourths  cents.  The  duty  is  four-fifths 
of  a  cent  on  2f .  It  is  quite  a  big  percentage.  We  figure  it  at  about 
35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now! 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  ad  valorem  duty.  There  .is 
another  point  I  would  like  to  mention.  On  account  of  the  duty  being 
specific  it  is  greater  on  these  cheaper  cans  than  it  is  on  the  better  qual- 
ity of  tin-plates,  for  which  they  get  a  great  deal  more  money  in  the 
market  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  finer  tin,  relatively  I 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir.  That  would,  of  course,  act  against  this  kind 
of  plate,  relatively. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  I  think.  I  just  want  to  get 
that  one  idea  before  you,  gentlemen,  to  think  of.  I  would  state  that 
petitions  have  been  circulated  all  over  the  United  States  among  all 
the  packers,  from  Maine  to  California,  on  this  very  subject.  Those  pe- 
titions will  come  in  through  the  representatives  in  time.  If  this 
action  can  be  taken  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  taken.  Now 
we  would  like  to  know  what  the  iron  interests  think  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  These  petitions  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  y;ou  have 
suggested! 

Mr.  Norton.  Exactly ;  asking  for  this  drawback.  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  one? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  leave  one  with  us. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  only  the  one  that  is  signed.    I  will  send  y«u  one. 


SPECTACLES  AND  EYE-GLASSES. 

December  7, 1888. 

Statemdnts  ot  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS,  of  the  American  Optical  Company,  of 
Soathbridge,  Xass.,  and  HEHEY  LOME,  of  the  Bansoh  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  some  matters  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  which 
are  satisfactorily  arranged  as  the  bill  now  stands,  and  there  are  sortie 
other  items  which  I  think  have  not  been  understood  by  the  committee, 
as,  knowing  their  intention  to  be  all  right,  I  t^l  sure  they  would  not  so 
have  recommended.  Take,  for  instance,  paragraph  570,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Glam  platr^  or  (lisks  rough  cut  and  nn  wrought,  for  nse  in  the  inau  nfactnre  of  optical 
iiMtramentiii  ipectacles,  aud  eye-glasses,  aud  suitable  only  for  such  use.     ww-c  l^ 
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That  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  change  in  text  from  the  present 
law  was  made  simply  to  meet  the  ruling  •f  the  Treasury  Department. 
[Witness  here  exhibited  a  sample  of  material  covered  by  the  para- 
graph.] This  stock  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  optical 
glass,  and  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Also  in  relation  to  paragraph  488,  ^^  Brazilian  pebbles,  rough  or  un* 
mauiifactured." 

That  is  all  right.  Now  I  would  like  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
understand  just  what  that  paragraph  covers.  Here  is  the  stock  just 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  [exhibiting  specimen],  and  this  is  what 
is  called  the  rough  or  slab  pebble  [exhibiting].  This  is  the  article  in  a 
completed  state  [exhibiting].  It  is  not  a  product  of  glass  at  all,  though 
many  would  suppose  it  was,  from  the  looks  of  it.  It  would  require  an 
expert  to  detect  the  difference  after  the  lens  is  completed.  That  is  the 
Brazilian  pebble,  sometimes  called  SScotch  pebble,  and  that  description 
of  Brazilian  pebble  is  all  right  as  stated  in  the  bill. 

By  the  Ghaibmak  : 

Q.  Would  Brazilian  pebbles  found  in  Scotland  be  covered  by  the 
clause? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  commercial  designation  wherever 
they  are  found. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  found  in  our  country  I — ^A.  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  them  large  enough  for  use  as  a  lens.  I  have  seen  them  as  large 
as  the  end  of  your  thumb.  They  are  obtained  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Now  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  118,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  manufactures  of  glaas,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
yalae,  not  specially  enamerated  or  provided  for  by  this  act,  45  per  cent,  ad  Talorem. 

We  were  told  that  this  clause  would  cover  these  Brazilian  pebbles. 
"Sow  it  is  the  same  in  the  old  law  and  it  does  not  cover  it  in  that  pro- 
vision, for  they  are  not  manufactured  of  glass  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Hisgook  : 
Q.  What  phraseology  do  you  propose  with  which  to  cover  that  f — A. 
If  you  will  let  me  take  up  the  poipts  I  have  in  mind  I  will  come  to  that. 
This  provision  was  supposed  to  be  satisfactory  to  us,  but  until  within  a 
few  months  we  have  not  thought  it  possible  for  the  Department  or  any 
of  the  officers  connected  with  the  custom  house  to  make  a  different  rul- 
ing, that  is,  to  make  a  ruling  that  a  glass  lens  like  this  [exhibiting  to 
the  committee]  can  be  other  than  a  manufacture  of  glass  not  otherwise 
specified:  but  I  have  learned  within  the  last  six  weeks  that  it  has  been 
done,  ana  that  our  glass  industry  is  seriously  threatened,  which  we'have 
just  commenced,  by  this  ruling  if  it  is  carried,  and  it  is  being  so  affected 
to-day.  These  lenses  have  been  brought  in  under  this  paragraph  112, 
"cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished.''  The  only  difference  between 
this  provision  and  the  present  law  is  simply  in  the  sizing.  ^  They  have 
been  bringing  in  a  certain  shape  of  lens  which  has  come  in  square  like 
this  [exhibiting].  That  lens  has  been  brought  into  this  country  under 
this  clause  and  the  duty  upon  this  article  by  this  ruling  amounts  to  ic^ss 
than  1  per  cent.  That  being  the  case,  it  becomes  very  necessary  that 
lenses  as  such  should  have  a  special  enumerHtion;  that  is,  lenses  for 
spectacles  which  come  into  this  country  now  under  this  ruling  ground 
only  on  one  side.  It  is  a  cylinder,  either  coucave  or  convex,  and  usually 
only  one  side  of  the  glass  is  ground  prior  to  importation.  The  other 
side  is  ground  here  to  conform  to  special  cases.  We  are  satisfied, 
although  I  have  not  the  absolute  proof— for  we  know  this  ruling  has 
brought  this  particular  kind  in — we  suspect  and  are  very  positive  that 
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these  spherical  lenses  are  brought  in  in  the  sanae  way.    We  would  there- 
fore like  to  have  these  lenses  enumerated  specifically  in  the  law. 

Mr.  UiSGOGK.  The  word  lens  should  cover  both! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think' 
so. 

ByMr.  Aldrich: 

Q,  How  would  it  do  if  you  put  it  under  paragraph  118? — A.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  so  the  pebble  manufaieturers  would  be  included. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  do  you  propose  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  thought  of  this  provis- 
ion.   ^^  Lenses,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,"  would  cover  it;  but  it 
might  be  well  to  say  ^^of  any  material." 

By  Mr.  HiscocK : 

Q.  Lenses,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  of  whatever  material 
would  cover  it! — A.  I  think  so.  None  come  in  manufactured  from 
any  other  material  except  for  experimental  purposes. 

Mr.  AXDRIOH.  We  could  put"  it  into  paragraph  109,  instead  of  para-* 
graph  118.  That  paragraph  is  framed  to  cover  certain  specific  articles 
which  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty,  but  paragraph  118  is  intended 
simply  as  a  basket  clause  for  the  whole  glass  schedule.  I  should  think 
it  better  to  be  included  in  109. 

By  Mr.  Hisoock: 

Q.  I  suppose  the  grinding  is  the  principal  element  of  cost,  and  that 
the  material  is  a  comparatively  small  item  ? — A.  Tes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  much  value  is  added  to  this  Sdotch  pebble  in  the  process  of 
manafactnre  f — A.  The  labor  cost  is  equivalent  to  four  or  five  times  the 
original  value  of  the  material ;  and  in  glass  it  is  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  So  that  46  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  large  protection  T 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  under  the  new  classification  in 
onr  bill  the  pebble  lenses  would  be  included? 

The  Witness.  You  think  it  would  be  now  1 

The  Chaibman.  No,  I  see  it  would  not  be  now.    • 

The  Witness.  The  trouble  is  that  this  is  not  glass,  but  another 
material. 

Mr.  HiscooK.  Mr.  Allison  is  speaking  of  the  paragraph  prescribing 
a  square-foot  duty. — A.  It  ought  to  cover  it,  but  this  is  cylinder  glass. 
The  trouble  is  that  this  cylinder  glass  is  blown  and  swung  in  tlie  pit, 
and  then  cut  open  and  beat  out.  That  is  what  gives  the  commercial 
name.  This  very  lens  is  made  in  that  way  and  cut  into  little  pieces  and 
then  ground  into  the  lens,  so  that  it  is  really  polished  glass  in  one  way 
of  looking  at  it.  But  how  they  construed  it  I  don't  know.  I'll  have  to 
look  that  up.  I  want  to  fix  it  so  there  will  not  be  any  trouble  here- 
after. It  has  only  been  done  within  the  year.  We  found  it  out  be- 
cause they  commenced  to  cut  on«prices.  We  knew  they  could  not  be 
paying  the  regular  duty  if  they  were  selling  them  at  that  price.  I 
think  if  my  proposition  should  be  accepted,  it  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  118  you  might  put  in  your  provision 
for  lenses  "  whether  of  glass  or  other  material,"  and  then  «ay  **  and 
aU  manufactures  of  glass,  etc 

Mr.  HiSGOOK.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  in  109. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  paragraph  109  seems  to  be  better  only  that  it 
applies  to  decorated  glass,  pocket  mirrors,  etc. 

Mr.  Allison.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  lenses,  whether  of  glass  or 
pebbles  and  whatever  the  stage  of  manufacture,  and  sdi  manufactures 
of  glaaSy  etc.;  would  cover  the  case. 
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Mr.  Aldrioh.  The  question  arises  whether  the  proposed  langnage 
woi^ld  uot  also  cover  these  partially  manafactored  forms  of  Braziliaa 
pebble. 

Mr.  Allison.  I  do  not  sappose  joa  want  that  material  in  its  rough. 

shape,  although^  partially  manufactured^  to  be  included  in  this  pro- 

-     vision? — A.  We  would  like  that  to  remain  as  it  is  iu  the  bill,  on  the 

.free  list,  and  we  would  also  like  the  provision  as  to  glass  disks  to  re-^ 

main  as  it  is. 

Mr.  HiSGOCK.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Brazilian  pebble  sawn 
into  shape  but  not  polished  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  lense. 

The  Witness.  No;  it  is  oii  the  free  list  just  the  same  a«  the  glass  is 
09  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  specifically  named  it. 

Mr.  HiSGOGK.  I  would  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  paragraph  118  the 
following: 

All  mauufactnres  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  is  the  oompoDent  material  of  chief  valoe, 
inclading  IcDses,  whether  of  glass  or  pebble,  mannfactared  'iu  whole  or  in  part,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  45  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  object  to  anything  that  will  cover  it,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  that  does  not. 

'  The  Chairman.  The  only  criticism  1  would  make  to  that  would  be 
that  it  specifically  enumerates  articles  in  a  paragraph  intended  to  cover 
unenurnerated  articles. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  That  is  my  objection.  It  does  not  really  belong  ia 
paragraph  118. 

The  Witness.  What  woujd  be  the  objection  to  having  a  special 
clause  for  lenses  f  The  lens  business  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 
but  we  shall,  with  a  proi>er  protection,  within  a'  very  few  years  make 
virtually  all  the  lenses  that  are  used  here. 

Mr.  HisoocK.  I  do  uot  myself  see  much  objection  to  taking  Senator 
Aldrich's  proposition  and  inserting  the  following  language  after  the 
words  <'  claims  or  cases  "  in  line  315 :  ^^And  lenses  composed  of  glass  or 
pebble  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part.'' 

The  (Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  but  you  could  put  it  in  there 
very  well.    Have  you  anything  further  to  say  f 

Senator  Hoar.  Did  you  not  want  to  say  something  about  the  little 
matter  of  clay  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  our  manufacture  of 
'  lenses.  w&  use  a  polishing  material.  Ton  have  before  you  papers  in  re- 
lation to  it  giving  a  little  bit  of  history  of  this  matter.  It  is  called 
raddle  (or  reddle*),  or  red  earth,  and  we  used  to  enter  it  at  the  custom- 
house at  $1.50  per  ton,  but  we  now  have  to  pay  25  per  cent.  To  my 
knowledge  it  is  not  produced  here,  nor  is  there  a  deposit  of  it  on  this 
coutiQent.  It  comes  from  Germany  and  England ;  we  gej}  ours  from 
England.  It  takes  the  place  of  rouge.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
packed  iu  barrels,  and  shipx>ed  to  us,  and  is  used  only  for  polishing 
lenses,  and  is  the  only  purpose  to  which  I  have  known  it  to  be  applied. 
I  know  but  two  people  who  use  it. 

Mr.  HiscoCK.  What  other  material  will  it  compete  with!— A.  I 
have  never  known  of  its  being  used  for  anything  else.  We  never 
found  that  the  custom  house  people  knew  what  it  was.  They  classified 
it  at  91.50  per  ton  as  earth,  but  afterwards  changed  the  classification 
to  ochery  earth  at  25  per  cent.    We  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  used  as 

*  Johnson's  Cyclppiedia  detiues  <' reddle,  or  red  chalk,"  {is  au  arj^illaceoiis  oxide  of 
iron  brought  from  Germany  and  Enj>;land;  is  used  for  carpenters'  chalk,  for  markinf^ 
sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper,  and  fine  grade-s  for  polishing  spectacle  lenses.  See 
saniples  sent  with  our  letter  of  December  10,  iu  care  of  Senator  Hoar. 

uiyiii^fc^u  by  VjOOQIC 
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a  color,  becanse  there  is  Dotbing  that  we  know  of  that  woald  set  it. 
We  can  not  find  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  Is  there  any  imported  except  snch  as  you  import  t — A. 
Ko;  it  is  known  as  raddle  or  red  earth. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  say  it  came  from  f— A.  From  England;  not  a  great 
ways  firom  Birmingham. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  do  you  import  in  a  year  t— A. 
Probably  50  ton,  but  that  is  rather  gnesaing.  It  is  certainly  not  less 
than  that. 

Q.  What  18  the  piioe  per  tont — A.  About  $55  per  ton  laid  down  in 
BofttOB  or  New  York,  not  including  the  duty. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Did  you  make  any  contest  before  the  Department  as 
to  the  classification  f — A.  Only  to  make  a  protest. 

Q.  When  was  that  decision  made — within  three  or  four  years  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  did  not  carry  it  beyond  the  custom-house  in  Boston. 
They  simply  called  it  an  ochery  earth. 

Mr.  AiJ)RiCH.  That  would  not  pay  25  per  cent,  f — A.  That  is  what , 
they  charged  us,  yet  I  may  be  Wrong  as  to  the  classification. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  If  it  payd  25  per  cent,  it  must  be  as  a  paint  or  color 
unenumerated. — ^A.  Well,  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  would  like  to  see  *that  decision. — A.  If  you  can  find 
the  letters  that  I  sent  you  some  time  since,  a  copy  of  it  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Ochery  earths  pay  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  always 
have. — ^A.  I  will  quote  you  our  statement  from  a  communication  in  June 
last: 

Red  earth  or  raddle  is  an  article  naed  extensively  in  tbe  mannfaotnre  of  lenses,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  nsed  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  a  polishing  siibstancei 
but  the  material  reaches  us  in  an  nnmanufactured  or  crude  state  and  is  useless  until 
manafactnred  and  prepared  for  onr  work.        •  . 

This  earth  is  dug  from  the  ground  and  shoveled  into  casks  and  shipped.  We  claim 
tbat  it  is  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff  as  *' earths,  all  unwrought  or  unmanu> 
factored,  not  otherwise  specified/'  at  $1.50  per  ton,  and  the  first  lot  imported  by  us 
was  so  entered  and  assessed,  and  the  next  lot  was  entered  by  the  collector  as  '*  ochery 
earth,"  and  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  assessed.  It  was  afterwards  and  is  now 
clajudfied  by  the  collector  as  ''oxide  of  iron,  a  color,"  and  a  dnty  of  25  per  cent,  levied 

By  ^r.  AXDBIGH : 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  unlike  any  other  of  these  red  earths 
which  can  be  used  as  color. — A.  The  question  Is  whether  this  could  be 
used  for  some  other  purpose  and  thus  come  into  competition  with  some 
other  industry. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  The  question  is  whether  they  would  not  bring  all  these 
other  red  earths  in  as  raddle  if  we  should  put  it  on  the  free  list. — A.  It 
is  only  produced  in  England  and  Germany,  and  we  get  all  of  ours  from 
a  farmer  in  England.  We  have  only  had  one  lot  come  from  Germany 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  tested. 

Mr,  HiSGOOK.  Well,  I  suppose  we  would  put  this  on  the  free  list,  if  it 
does  not  interfere  with  any  similar  production  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  the  raddle  or  red  earth. 

I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item  of  spectacle  frames 
and  to  show  you  what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  matter  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  goods.  Here  are  two  pairs  of  spectacles,  one 
made  in  onr  factory  and  one  in  Germany  with  machinery  carried  from 
here  there  [samples  shown].  I  know  fully  of  this  because  the  party 
who  runs  the  business  abroad  wanted  me  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
advised  me  that  I  could  make  more  money  than  1  could  here.  They 
liave  taken  American  samples,  tools,  machinery,  and  even  the  engine. 
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and  carried  them  over  to  Frankfort,  where  tbey  get  help  for  oue-fifth 
the  cost  here.  Where  they  pay  machinists  $3.50  a  week,  we  pay  $3  to 
$3.50  per  day,  and  other  labor  in  the  same  proportion.  And  now  he  is 
sending  these  goods  into  this  country  and  under  selling  us.  This  is 
pnrely  a  question  of  labot. 

Mr.  Allison.  Where  is  the  paragraph  covering  that  class  of  goods? 

The  Witness.  It  would  come  in  under  the  general  paragraph  for 
manufactures  of  vai^ious  metals  in  the  metal  schedule,  paragraph  198. 

Mr.  Allison.    What  do  you  want  specially  f 

The  Witness.  We  want  spectacles  enumerated  specially  with  a  little 
better  protection.  That  spectacle  we  make  of  steel  for  $1.05  per  dozen 
without  the  glass,  less  i(  per  cent.  They  bring  in  this  one  [indicating] 
and  sell  it  at  the  same  price  less  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  HisGOGK.  1  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  any  remedy  un- 
less you  increase  the  duty  in  the  other  clause  on  lenses,  because  they 
could  t^einl  the  lenses  and  the  bows  io  under  separate  invoices. 

The  Witness.  As  to  the  protection  on  lenses,  we  do  not  ask  anj- 
thing  different;  we  will  hold  our  own  and  furnish  the  article  at  less 
money,  and  the  mauufacturt^rs  tell  us  they  are  very  glad  we  are  going 
into  the  business.  They  say  ^^  we  ^re  paying  ^0  per  cent,  less  than  five 
years  ago."    I  am  alluding  only  to  the  steel  bow. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Which  of  those  samples  is  made  by  you! — ^A.  [Indicating.] 

Q.  What  you  claim  is  that  the  bows  are  brought  intA.  Yes,  sir. — 
this  is  the  German  bow,  and  this  is  ours.  This  concern  in  Grermany 
bring  in  these  goods  and  sell  them  for  20  per  cent,  less  than  our  prices, 
and  we  think  tUat  we  have  got  to  the  bottom.  The  difference  in  the 
two  samples  can  only  be  detected  by  an  expert.  We  claim  that  we 
should  have  a  better  protection  on  these  goods.  Of  course  he  brings 
them  in  as  frames. 

Q'.  What  do  you  want  ? — A.  We  leave  that  to  you, 

Q.  Do  you  think  100 'per  cent,  would  be  enough! — A.  We  would 
not  ask  for  over  60  per  cent.  We  only  ask  for  sufficient  per  cent.  t» 
cover  the  difference  in  labor.. 

Mr.  Wells  (addressing  Mr.  Lomb).  Do  you  know  of  this  raddle 
being  used  for  anything  else  than  polishing  lenses  t — A.  It  was  claimed, 
upon  being  imported  first,  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  coloring  material. 

By  Mr.  Wells  : 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  it  in  this  country? — A.  Ifo,  sir ; 
•we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  it  in  this  country..    The  only  place 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  is  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Aldbich  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  same  article  as  colcotharf — A.  Some 
call  it  red  colco,  but  the  proper  nskue  is  raddle. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  as  colcotharf — ^A. 
1'  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Wells.  Since  they  started  their  German  factory  our  product  has 
been  cut  down  and  our  customers  are  being  taken  away  from  us.  It  is 
seriously  interfering  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  spectacles,  and  the 
only  way  for  us  is  to  get  them  made  cheaper.  We  make  them  in  large 
quantities  and  as  cheap  as  any  one  ought  to  make  them  in  this  country. 
Of  course  what  we  want  is  a  little  more  protection. 
By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  We  will  consider  it  and  try  to  put  it  in  somejyjjf^j^y  JY^vWti*<>t 
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give  you  a  pound  duty.  Could  not  some  other  specific  rate  be  fixed  ! — 
A.  They  vary  so  in  price,  from  $5  a  dozen  down,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  specific  rate.  They  even  make  them  as  low  as  $6 
or  $6  a  gross.  •  ' 

I  want  to  say  further  a  word  about  this  idea  of  cylinders  ground  oi^ 
one  side  and  imported  here.  That  does  not  intere8t  me  especially,  but 
it  does  Mr.  Lomb,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  that  clause  of  paragraph 
109,  as  amended,  will  cover  them. 

Q.  What  is  this  used  fort — A.  For  spectacles. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  Then  it  is  a  lensf — A.  It  has  been  imported  for  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  square  foot,  while  in  some  of  the  custom-houses  they 
have  decided  it  is  a  lens. 

Mr  Wells.  If  you  call  that  a  lens,  then  the.  proposed  paragraph 
covers  it. 

Mr.  Lomb.  Well,  this  is  a  lens,  and  I  think  your  proposed  paragraph 
covers  it. 

Senator  Hoab.  Mr.  Wells  suggests  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  on  spec- 
tacles and  eyeglasses  and  spectacle  and  eye-glass  frames. 


BRAIDS,  SHOE-LACINGS,  ETC. 

STATEMEFT  OF  WILLIAM  AMES, 

Manager  of  the  Fletcher  Company,  Providence,  E,  L 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Ames  desires  to  speak  to  you  concerning  para- 
graph 305  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Ames.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrange  any  specific  duty  for 
each  of  the  articles  covered  by  that  paragraph  which  we  manufacture ; 
we  have,  therefore,  always  come  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  clause,  which 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  if  the  valuation  is  corrsct  and  the  full  duty  col- 
lected. The  trouble  i^  that  undervaluation  is  so  gross  that  English 
and  German  goods  are  seriously  threatening  our  business.  Our  object 
is,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  specific  rate  on  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lac- 
ings, of  which  we  are  manufacturers,  equivalent  to  the  present  35  per 
cent.  duty.  We  do  not  ask  any  increase,  but  we  do  desire  that  the  rate 
be  fixed  at  so  much  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  These  are  the  same  articles  that  Mr.  Osborn<)  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  few  days  ago.  But  he  also  Referred 
to  the  articles  manufactured  from  silk. — A.  We  do  not  make  any  but 
cotton.  There  are  certain  classes  of  these  goods  that  run  up  in  the  high 
numbers  and  are  worth  as  much  as  $  1 .30  per  pound.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  a  specific  duty  at  so  much  per  pound  based  on  the  price  of  these 
goods  it  would  cover  the  whole  question,  but  all  we  want  is  protection 
on  the  fine  goods. 

By  Mr.  HiscooK: 

Q.  What  clause  would  cover  it  f — A.  There  is  none;  they  come  under 
the  unenumerated  clause  at  35  per  cent.,  paragraph  326. 

Q.  The  shoe-lacings  would  come  under  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Osborne  was  speaking  the  other  day  of  machines 
for  braiding  lying  idle  in  Mr.  Moil's  factory.  This  gentleman  (Mr. 
Ames)  has  7,000  braiding  machines  in  operation^  *  r\r\n\c> 
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Mr.  HiSGOCK.  What  do  yoa  want  t — A.  We  want  the  duty  fixed  at 
so  much  a  pound.  My  idea  was  on  boots,  sho^  and  corset  laces,  lacings 
or  lacets  made  ft*om  cotton  yarn,  whether  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  glazed,  etc.,  the  duty  shall  be  35  cents  per  pound.  Some  of 
thede  laces  are  made  from  No>  100  yarn,  which  yarn  in  the  grey  pays  a 
duty  of  33  cents  per  pound.  I  think  goods  made  of  No.  100  yarn  should 
pay  a  duty  per  pound  fully  as  high  as  the  grey  yarn. 

By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  anything  but  cotton  t — ^A.  No. 
Q*  Are  they  made  of  cheaper  flbets,  such  as  jute  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they 
call  them  liuen. 

By  Mr.  Hisoogk: 

Q.  Would  not  the  provisions  in  regard  to  nndervaluation  help  you 
outf — ^A.  I  was  in  Europe,  and  while  there  I  made  an  examination  and 
got  their  prices.  They  said  we  will  invoice  you  at  any  price  you  name 
for  the  custom-house.  I  did  it  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing.  It  has 
become  a  custom  in  the  case  of  ad  valorem  duties  to  grossly  under- 
value, and  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  invoice  anything  that  will  not 
hang  them. 

By  Mr.  Aldrioh  : 

Q.  Gould  you  not  fix  the  rate  on  the  items  alluded  to  at  30  cents  per 
pound  f  That  is  much  less  than  these  other  people  ask. — ^A.  The 
present  duty  is  35  per  cent,  and  the  proposed  duty  ought  to  be  about 
35  cents  per  poand.  Thirty-three  cents  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  duty  on  No.  100  yarn.  And  the  manufactured  goods  should 
certainly  be  protected  at  least  to  the  extent  of  3  cents  more.  Thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound  would  cover  the  business. 

By  Mr.  HiscooK: 

Q.  Would  you  make  your  rate  to  cover  the  whole  of  that  clause  f — 
A«  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  articles  would  be  as  well  in  the  unennmer- 
ated  clause. 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  would  make  cords,  braids,  and  lacings  35  cents  per 
•  pound. 

Mr.  Hisoogk:.  Why  not  make  the  whole  clause  that  wayf 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  do  not  feel  so  certain  about  the  others,  or  whether 
at  would  be  enough. 

Mr.  Ames.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boots,  shoe  and  corset  lacings,  lamp 
or  caudle  wicks,  braided  or  woven,  35  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  high  duty  on  these  shoe-laces  with  these  metal 
fastenings  t — A.  The  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  shoe-laces  is  equal  to 
about  one  ounce  in  the  i>ound  of  cotton  and  costs  26  cents  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  the  coarsest  fabrics  you  make  t — A.  The  cot- 
ton and  labor  used  in  them  is  equal  to  33  cents  i)er  pouud. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  making  graded  classification t — A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  not.  If  you  should  say,  "Not  fln^i-  than  25,^^  they  would  get 
them  ail  in  tvt  that  rate  ia  spni^  way. 
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By  Mr.  Aldbioh  : 
Q.  Would  not  35  cents  per  poand  be  too  much  on  candle  and  lamp 
wicksf — A.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  pretty  high  duty  on  coarse  yarns.  There 
are  no  goods  of  that  character  fine  enough  to  call  for  that  rate  of  duty. 
We  make  large  quantities  of  lamp-wicks.  We  make  the  light-house 
wicks.  They  used  to  be  made  in  France,  but  we  make  them  now.  They 
would  not  require  35  cents  per  pound  duty. 

By  Mr.  AUiisoN : 

Q.  Are  they  to  be  included  f — A.  I  am  not  asking  about  wicks.  We 
do  not  ask  for  more  than  35  per  pent,  in  the  unenumerated  clause.  Our 
worst  competitor  in  the  wick  business  is  the  Standard  dil  Company. 
They  started  to  give  wicks  away  and  they  sink  the  capital  of  their  wick 
company  every  year.  They  claim  that  they  make  a  wick  which  burns 
more  oil.  They^make  the  poorest  wick  that  is  made ;  but  they  have  au 
agent  in  most  every  village  who  virfcually  gives  them  away.  Their 
X>amphlet  states  that  for  the  good  of  the  public  they  siuk  their  capital 
every  year. 

Mr.  AixisoN.  What  is  the  phraseology  of  your  proposed  paragraph  t 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings, 
lamp  or  candle  wicks,  braided  or  woven,  35  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Akes.  The  very  finest  kinds  of  knittings  want  to  be  a  good 
quality  of  yams,  soft  spun  and  fine. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  He  did  not  ask  for  this,  but  others  do. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  is  the  duty  nowt 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  manufacturers  say  that 
they  can  not  make  them  with  that  rate  of  duty.  This  Mr.  Moll  wants 
45  cents  and  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  do  you  do  with  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  etc.f 

The  WiTNBSS.  Lacings  are  made  out  of  100  yarn  which  is  worth  80 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Allison.  Then  I  should  think  you  would  rather  have  the  ad 
valorem  t — A.  But  of  these  there  are  comparatively  few.  The  bulk  of 
the  laces  come  in  at  about  60  yarn,  which  is  about  a  dollar  per  pound 
on  the  other  side  when  finished. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  That  gives  them  about  35  per  cent. — A.  That  is  the 
character  of  the  best  goods  t^at  come  in  in  the  greatest  number  used  are 
the  cheapest  goods,  but  I  mean  that  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  these 
general  goods  which  come  in  and  which  we  make  and  we  find  that  they 
can  sell  them  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  the  material  and  make  them, 
their  labor  being  cheai>er.    We  make  the  finest  laces  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Allison.  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  f — A.  There  is  the 
Osborne  Cheeseman  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  the  Union  Company, 
Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  and  others. 

By  Mr.  Aldbioh  : 

Q.  The  goods  you  make  are  all  braided  goods? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
braided.    All  lacings  are  braided. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  do  you  call  cotton  lacets  ?— A.  Those  [indicat- 
ing] are  cotton  lacets.  * 

Q.  Are  they  not  braids  as  well  t — A.  Tes^  but  they  are  used  as  la- 
cings.   Cotton  lacings  finished  like  silk. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  bav^  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject. 
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GAS-BURNER  TIPS. 
STATEMEirr  OF  WILLIAH  D.  TILDEH,  OF  IfEW  TO&X  CTTT. 

I 

Mr.  HisoooK  This  gentleman  appears  here  to  advocate  a  specific . 
rate  of  duty  on  gas  burner  tips. 

By  Al  r.  Allison  : 

Q.  Where*  are  they  classified  in  the  tariflf,  under  earthenware! — A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  desire  to  have  inserted  between  items  104  and  105  "gas- 
burner  tips,  60  cents  per  gross."  There  are  manufactured  in  tbis  coun- 
try some  wrought  iron  tips  which  are  very  expensive, and  only  sold  to 
a  limited  number  of  people.^  The  bulk  of  the  tips  that  are  used  in  this 
country  are  made  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.     Those  made  in  Germany 

are  by ,  and  are  superior  to  those  made  in  Bohemia  by . 

Formerly  the  duty  was  55  per  cent.,  but  under  the  decision  rendered  in 
the  United  States  court  in  New  York  the  duty  was  reduced,  or  rather 
the  classification  was  changed,  so  that  they  paid  25  instead  of  55  per 
cent.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  manufacture 
them  in  this  country.  A  concern  in  Cincinnati  had  manufactured 
them,  but  they  have  been  driven  out  of  business.  I  do  not  know  ^hat 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  these  tips  is  on  the  other  side,  because 
they  do  not  use  the  same  size  as  we  use  here ;  but  a  tip  which  certainly 
costs  no  more  to  manufacture  can  not  be  bought  for  any  less  in  Europe 
than  is  charged  for  it  here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  under- 
valued when  tbey  are  brought  here. 

We  have  invested  over  $100,000  to  make  these  tips  [indicating],  and 
.  we  find  that  they  cost  just  a  fraction  over  tl  a  gross.  The  cost  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  labor,  for  although  we  use  machinery  in^heir  manufact- 
ure we  are  compelled  to  use  intelligent  workmen,  because  the  use  of 
such  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  present  results.  The  cheapest  men 
we  have  we  pay  $12  a  week,  and  from  that  to  $35  a  week.  We  think 
if  we  could  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  lava  tips  that  we  could  control  the 
market  here,  because  in  our  tips  there  are  144,  while  the  lava  tips  are 
all  more  or  less  damaged  by  transportation.  We  have  met  practically 
the  same  experieucb  as  the  gentleman  who  went  out.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  tips  are  given  away  by  gas  companies.  That  practice  has  come 
into  use  since  the  establishment  of  the  electric  light.  It  is  done  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  consumer.  They  give  away  the  cheapest  tips  thev  can 
buy.  The  cbandelier  and  gas-fixture  companies  are  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  gastips  in  this  country,  and  what  we  ask  is  that  in  \h%  tariff 
bill  we  should  l>e  put  on  a  par  with  the  lava  gas-tip,  and  then  if  we  can 
not  live  let  us  die. 

Mr,  Aldbioh.  Does  anybody  make  lava  tips  in  this  country  f — A. 
No. 

Q.  And  nobody  would  make  them  if  this  ruling  was  established  f — 
A.  They  tried  to  do  it  when  the  duty  was  55  per  cent,  and  they  could 
not  live. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 
Q.  How  are  they  madef— A.  There  is  a  stick  of  clay  cut  out  and  it 
is  allowed  to  partially  set;  they  are  sawn  into  lengths;  they  are  drilled, 
then  the  slits  are  sawn  and  the  tips  are  baked  in  an  oven.    That  is  all 
done  in  Germany  with  labor  of  the  very  cheapest  kind,  r^  '       j 
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Mr.  HxscocK.  How  much  are  tbey  worth  f— A.  The  best  sell  for  60 
ceuts  per  gross,  the  cheapest  for  50^  in  this  oountry.  They  do  not  use 
the  same  tips  abroad. 

By  Mr.  Aldeich  : 

Q.  How  much  are  they  worth  on  the  other  side? — A.  The  cheapest 
sell  for  81  cents;  bat,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  not  the  same  tips, 
although  I  can  not  say  that  they  cost  any  more  to  maniifactare.  They 
use  a  different  fixture. 

Q.  Wbat  would  tips  that  sell  here  for  30  cents  cost  there f — A.  I  do 
not  know.    They  do  not  use  them  there  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  How  long  would  a  lava  tip  burn  ? — ^A.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  kind  of  gas  you  use.  On  heavy  water  gas  they  do  not  last  as  long 
as  on  coal  gas.  With  coal  gas  tbey  last  indeSuitely,  with  the  water 
gas  tbey  no  not  last  nearly  as  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  sell  these  tips  for  [indicating]  f — A.  Tbey  cost  us  to 
manufacture  a  small  fraction  over  a  dollar  a  gross. 

Q.  is  there  a  patent  on  them  f — A.  There  is  a  patent  applied  for  on 
the  process  of  rolling  the  neck  in. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  I  can  see  how  we  can  put  those  tips  on  the  same  line 
and  at  the  same  rates  of  protection  that  we  put  otber  earthenware,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  any  higher. 

Mr.  TiLDEN.  If  you  decide  to  put  a  rate  upon  these  tips,  we  would 
by  all  means  prefer  a  specific  one.  because  we  do  not  believe  that  under 
existing  law  they  are  correctly  invoiced. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  say  they  sell  for  on  the  other  side? — A,  The 
cheapest  tip  sells  for  3  shillings  and  5  pence,  which  is  practically  8) 
cents. 

Mr.  Albsigh.  The  German  tips  t— A.  They  sell  for  that  in  England. 

Mr.  HiSGOCK.  Are  they  better  than  those  brought  here  f — A.  Ko,  sir ; 
they  are  only  made  in  a  different  way.  The  tips  over  there  are  made 
with  a  thread  on  the  other  side  to  screw  into  the  fixtures  without  the 
nse  of  a  .    We  nave  to  use  a  for  the  tip  to  set  into. 

That  makes  the  gas-burner. 

Mr.  Allison.  And  that  is  casually  made  of  metal  here  f — A.  Those 
have  always  been  made  of  brass.  We  are  just  commencing  tc^anu- 
factnre  steel,  made  of  steel  and  jacketed  with  brass.  We  jacket  with 
brass  or  nickel,  or  both. 

By  Mr.  HiSGOGK : 

Q.  They  sell  for  80  cents  on  the  other  side.  Forty  cents  a  gross  would 
be  50  per  cent.— ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  they  have  to  pay  transporta- 
tion charges  from  Germany  to  England,  but  this  can  not  be  very  heavy. 
But  you  see  tbat  even  if  you  make  a  50  or  55  per  cent,  duty,  you  make 
one  and  the  same  rate  of  duty  for  two  different  classes  of  tips,  and  thus 
protect  one  more  than  you  do  the  otber.  It  places  the  Bohemian  tip  at 
an  advantage  over  the  German  tip.  The  German  tip  is  a  much  better 
one  than  the  Stodlemann  or  Bohemian  tip.  The  Stodlemann  tip  is  princi- 
pally used  by  manufacturers  of  cheap  gas-fixtures.  In  giving  their  60 
per  cent,  duty  for  gross  you  would  only  put  us  on  the  par  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument. — A.  It  is 
simply  whether  you  want  these  burners  to  be  manufactured  with  Amer- 
icfin  labor  and  machinery  or  to  be  manufactured  abroad, 
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Mr.  HisooGK.  Yoa  are  asking  as  to  put  a  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  same  industry  in  this  countiy, 
but  to  protect  another  industry  which  competes.  I  think  that  is  a  lit- 
tle further  than  the  principle  has  ever  been  carried. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  That  is  putting  a  daty  on  candles  because  they  com- 
pete with  kerosene  oil. 

Mr.  TiLDEN.  These  lava  tips  are  the  only  tipsthat  are  coming  here,  and 
the  only  ones  competing  with  our  manafaeture.  With  55  per  cent,  duty 
the  manufacture  of  tips  of  identically  the  same  kind  was  wiped  out  and 
could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  That  may  be  a  good  reason  for  putting  lava  tips  on 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  HiSGOOK.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  put  a  duty  of  the  na- 
ture you  saggest.  We  can  not  put  a  duty  on  lava  tips  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  another  kind  of  tips.  We  would  simply  be  driving  out  of 
the  market  a  confederate  of  yours. 

The  Witness.  We  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  HisoocK.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  ri  't  to  put  a  duty  on  lava 
tips  which  shall  force  people  to  use  steel  tips. 

Mr.  TiLDEN.  We  do  not  ask  this.  If  they  are  both  at  the  same  price 
people  are  allowed  to  buy  either. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  That  is  further  than  we  have  ever  carried  protection 
in  a  bill.  Of  course,  you  are  going  to  meet  this  difficulty  about  it. 
That  you  may  as  well  consider.  You  have  put  this  enormous  duty, 
which  is  practically  100  per  cent.,  on  lava  tips,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
that  you  will  develop  the  lava-tip  industry  in  the  United  States.  Here 
is  the  whole  earthenware  schedule^  in  which  the  highest  rate  is  65  per 
cent.,  and  they  are  all  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  how  we 
can  go  above  it.— A.  Well,  50  per  cent  will  help  to  this  extent,  but  it 
will  never  enable  the  manufacturers  in  America  to  compete  with  Ger- 
man lava  tips. 

Mr.  TiLDEN.  I  hope,  Senator,  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  give  as 
some  protection. 


PEHTIOH  07  THE  6AS  C0HSI7MEBS  BEHEFTT  COKFAHT, 

*  New  Yobk,  December j  1888. 

To  the  honorable  the  Congrese  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  pend- 
ing  tarift'  bill,  under  Schedule  fi,  earthen  and  glass-ware,  as  item  10^^ 
"  Gas-burner  tips,  60  cents  per  gross." 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows : 

Large  quantities  of  earthenware  tips  are  imported  flrom  Germany. 
Up  to  January,  1886,  duty  was  assessed  at  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
under  Schedule  B,  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1883,  as  "  all  other  earthen, 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of  earthy 
or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for." 

Suit  was  brought  by  the  E.  P.  Gleason  Manufacturing  Company 
agains  t W.  H.  Eobertson,  collector,  for  the  recovery  of  alleged  excessive 
duties  exacted  from  the  plaintiff  on  earthen  or  lava  tips  imported  at  this 
port  between  July,  1883,  and  April,  1884:  which  suit  was  tried  Jan- 
uary 18, 1886. 

The  plaintiff,  protesting,  claimed  the  tips  were  properly  dutiable 
under  section  2513  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  at  40  ^er  Q^utum  ad 
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valorem/ ander  schedule  B  of  that  act^  as  "brown  earthenware,  com- 
mon stone- ware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone- ware  not  ennmerated." 

.Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  that  the  goods  were  prop- 
erly dutiable  at  20  ]>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  this  the  Department  ac- 
quiesced, so  that  since  that  time  lava  tips  have  paid  duty  at  that  rate. 
We  have  the  material  with  which  to  make  them  in  this  country,  but 
as  the  principa'l  cost  of  their  manufacture  is  the  expense  for  labor  we 
can  not  compete  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany.  Attempts  to 
make  the  tips  in  this  country  have  failed  on  this  account. 

The  Gas  Consumers  Benefit  Company  of  the  United  States,  factory 
21  Jane  street.  New  York  City,  has  just  begun  to  make  a  gas-burner  tip 
out  of  steel.  These  tips  are  superior  in  every  way  to  those  now  in  use, 
but  their  introduction  is  made  difiicnlt  by  the  cheap  imported  earthen 
or  so-called  lava  tips,  above  mentioned.  ♦ 

K  adequate  protection  is  given,  as  asked,  it  will  insure  the  success 
and  permanency'  of  one  of  the  many  minor  American  industries  using 
American  materials  and  machinery  and  employing  American  labor, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  establish  in  this  country. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wali^is  M.  Jaokson. 
George  M.  Ward. 
Geo.  T.  Gadbn. 
F.  B.  Thubbeb. 
H.  K.  Thubbbb. 


SILKS.  VELVETS,  ANH  PLUSHES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EICHAEDSOV. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Chenery  and  myself  have  gone  over  this  silk 
schedule,  and  in  line  1604,  paragraph  375,  a  limit  was  introduced  when 
all  of  these  things  were  consolidated  in  one  paragraph,  and  it  referred 
to  silk  goods  only.  There  are  no  plushes  as  light  as  one  ounce  per 
square  yard  and  a  great  many  are  much  heavier  than  8  ounces  per  square 
yard.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  have  that  limit  stricken  out,  and  it 
would  simplify  matters. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  is  your  suggestion  t — A.  That  you  leave  out  the 
words,  ^^  weighing  not  less  than  1  ounce  nor  more  than  8  ounces  per 
square  yard.'' 
.    Mr.  Allison.  So  that  it  will  read— 

Velvetoy  plasbes,  or  other  pile  fabrics  in  the  piece  (iDcluding  ribbons),  not  other- 
wise specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  containing  less  than  twenty-five  per  centam 
in  weight  of  silk,  one  dollar  per  ponnd  and  fifteen  pet  centam  ad  valorem ;  the  same, 
eontaining  less  than  fifty  per  contum  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  centam  in 
wei^t  of  silk,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  poand  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  the  same,  containing  fifty  per  centam  or  more  in  weight  of  silk,  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ]9er  pdand  and  fifteen  per  centam  ad  valorem.  In  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  silk  nnder  this  act  the  weight  of  silk  shall  bo  taken  as  foand  in  the 
goods. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ^bout  the  other  clause  f — ^A.  The  other  clause  is  all  right. 
That  would  throw  the  lace  goods  into  that  clause. 

By  Mr.  Albrigh: 

Q.  There  are  no  pUishes  weighing  less  than  1  ounce  to  the  square 
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yard  f— A.  Kone  so  light  and  many  weighiog  more  tb'an  10  ounces — 
some  weigh  8  and  12  ounces  per  square  yard. 

The  history  of  that  limit  is  this :  We  got  up  a  schedule  by  the  pound 
and  by  the  yard  combined  and  that  was  presented  to  the  T^reasury  De- 
partment. They  wanted  to  get  some  scheme  as  near  specific  as  pos- 
sible ami  then  they  worked  out  these  paragraphs  and  retained  the  same 
limit  when  the  two  sorts  of  goods  were  separated  and  that  was  just 
how  it  occurs  in  there.  They  put  the  same  limit  as  in  the  silk  goods 
when  they  were  all  grouped  under  oufe  heading  before.  You  will  find  it 
in  Mr.  Secretary  Fairchiid's  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morrison  of  the 
House.  The  duties  were  to  be  e6  much  per  square  yard^  I  think  10  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  so  much  per  pound. 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh  ; 
Q.  You  think  the  limit  proper  in  paragraph  374! — ^Yes,  sir:  but  pot 
in  375. 

By  Mr.  Allison: 
Q.  Are  these  plushes  and  velvets  as  valuable  as  silk  f— A.  Some  of 
them  are  not  so  valuable  and  some  of  them  are  more  valuable.  The  rate 
per  i>ound  is  less  in  some  cases.  Some  are  very  valuable  as  you  will 
see  by  the  schedule  on  which  this  is  based,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Kingle 
and  Tichener.  When  it  was  put  in  it  was  intended  to  cover  velvets 
and  plushes  and  by  taking  it  out  it  covers  them  better.  Then  you  do 
away  with  the  ad  valorem  difficulty  which  has  been  a  rather  serious 
one  in  some  of  these  high-priced  velvet  goods. 

By  Mr.  Aldbioh. 

Q.  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  there  could  not  be  any  velvets  or 
plushes  that  would  weigh  less  than  1  ounce  per  square  yard.  They 
could  make  other  fabrics  but  not  a  pile  fabric.  The  weight  would  be 
necessarily  more  than  that.  In  order  to  run  below  that  rate  it  would 
have  to  be  an  open-work  material  of  some  kind. 

M.  Richardson.  These  light-weight  surahs  weigh  about  2  ounces  to 
the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Aldeioh.  The  only  effect  would  be  upon  the  heavier  grade  of 
goods.    There  could  not  be  any  of  them  weighing  less  than  2  oAnoes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  the  effect  upon  goods  weighing  more 
than  8  ounces. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  put  up  the  rates  or 
not. 

Mr.  liiCHARDSON.  On  something  very  costly  and  very  elaborate,  if 
the  50  per  cent,  could  be  ascertained,  probably  it  would  not  be  as  larg^ 
a  duty.  We  are  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  rates  all  through  if  we  can  get 
at  them. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  T— A.  We  want  to  have  all  the 
items  regarding  silk  appear  in  the  silk  schedule,  and  we  are  ot)ix>sed 
to  legislating  for  special  uses.  That  has  been  all  our  trouble  in  this 
bonnet  and  hat  material  clause.  In  paragraph  390  arc  the  words  "  silk 
twist,"  which  mean  nothing  there ;  all  that  they  do  they  conflict  with 
the  paragraph  373,  where  threads  are  provided  for  at  30  per  centum. 
That  is  sewing  silk,  if  it  means  anything;  and  it  means  that. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  left  outt— A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  to  insert  the  words,  after  clause  in  line  1665,  "  not  wholly  or  partly 
of  silk."  That  paragraph  390  ought  to  be  modified  in  some  way,  for  it 
is  very  unfair  to  the  silk  industry,  ^  j 
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lir.  Aldbich.  Ko  more  tban  to  woolen  and  other  industries. — A. 
The  woolen  and  mohair  cloth  mentioned  there  are  not  made  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  They  would  be  if  they  received  decent  treatment. 
That  is  an  anomalous  provision  anyway. — A.  It  is  indeed.  It  shuts 
oat  the  employment  of  a  great  many  women  engaged  in  crotcheting 
silk  twist  by  hand. 

Mr.  AixisoN.  You  think  silk  twist  is  already  provided  fort — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrigh.  I  think  those  words  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Allison.  We  will  see  about'  it.  You  certainly  raise  a  great 
qvestion. — A.  We  think  it  is  a  virtuous  q9estiou. 

Q.  It  is  undoubtedly  righteous,  but  to  change  it  would  necessitate 
hp>anug  a  number  of  people. — A.  As  it  is,  it  has  been  too  easily  used 
for  the  importation  of  silk  braids.  Buttons  made  of  silk  braid  obtain 
a  dnty  of  50  per  cent.  The  making  of  buttons  is  a  very  simple  process. 
They  are  just  stamped  out  by  machinery.  It  is  not  a  difficult  and  elabo- 
rate process  like  the  manufactureof  silk.  We  think  that  the  silk  clauses 
iu  the  silk  schedule  ought  to  cover  all  questions  about  silk. 

Mr.  Allison.  What  else  have  you  to  say  t — A.  Some  of  our  people 
make  silk  braid,  and  the  same  people  also  make  mohair  braid.  In  para- 
graph 254  all  the  mohair  yarn  is  imported  material,  and  it  is  assessed 
at  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent.,  while  the  braids  which  are 
made  from  them  are  classified  in  paragraph  360  at  30  cents  pei:  pound 
and  50  per  cent.  If  you  would  change  that  30  to  40  cents  per  pound, 
thilt  would  give  tbem  10  per  cent,  margin.  This  braid  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  buttOiis,  as  it  is  easily  made.  The  material  is  prepared 
for  them  just  as  in  buttons. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  I  am  inclined  to  thinft  that  that  ought  to  be  made  35 
cents  per  )>ound. 

Mr.  liiGHABDSON.  it  really  ought  to  be  made  40  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  We  could  not  give  tbem  over  40  cents  per  pound 
and  45  per  cent.,  because  we  are  bound  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
the  bill.  We  advanced  all  the  other  articles  in  this  schedule  and  left 
this  one  just  as  it  is  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Allison.  Your  idea  is  that  we  have  got  the  finished  product 
lower  than  the  material? — A.  There  is  one  or  two  per  cent,  difiference 
in  favor  of  the  finisheid  product. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Xo,  not  very  serious.  As  we 'are,  however,  fixing 
a  tariff  which  we  hope  will  last  for  some  time  to  come,  we  want  to  fix  it 
about  right 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  I  think  myself  it  ought  to  be  a  little  more  than  30 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  BiOHABDSON.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  proposed  bill 
the  provision  for  beads  and  bead  ornaments. 

Mr.  Allison.  We  left  it  out  purposely. 

Mr.  KiCHABDSON.  There  are  the  beads  which  are  not  made  here 
while  the  bead  ornaments  are  placed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Not  if  the  ornaments  are  of  silk.  They  will  then 
pay  50  per  cent.  If  the  beads  were  not  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  they  would  pay  duty  as  silk,  is  that  not  so?  And  if  glass  was 
the  component  of  chief  value,  they  would  pay  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kiohabdson.  We  leave  them  in  the  glass  schedule,  then. 
Tbey  are  provided  for  iu  the  present  law  separately. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  We  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  that  provision  and  tried 
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to  haye  them  pay  according  to  the  material  of  chief  value.  'Tlieie  are 
hardly  any  of  them  that  would  pay  less  than  50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  gentleman  here  trying  to  talk  to  us  about  <^heDill6. 
He  wants  a  duty  of  $17  per  pound,  which  we  told  him  looked  rather 
high.  What  do  you  know  about  it  and  aboi^t  its  cost,  etc.f  —  A.  Every 
lady  almost  that  you  see  has  c^henille  on  her  made  here. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it! — ^A.  We  do  not,  but  the^  are  made  here  very 
extensively, 

Q.  Is  tbere  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  duty  f 
A.  £  do  not  think  there  is.  Even  the  flue  chenille  thread  is  made  here 
and  woven  into  curtains,  portiers,  letc. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  t— A.  It  sells  for  various  prices  as  chenille  fine 
enough  for  weaving  thread. 

Q.  So  that  a  duty  of  so  much  a  yard  would  not  dof — ^A.  JSo;  it  is  in 
the  piece  and  in  drops  on  ladies  dresses.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
worn  pretty  considerably. 

Mr.  Allison.  Seventeen  dollars  per  pound  would  be  a  pretty  good 
duty  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  $17  a  pound  t    Good  heavens  1 


CARD-CLOTHINa 

Statement  of  CHABLES  A  DEISTITT,  of  Leicester,  Haas.,  and  Kr.  FULLEB, 
of  Stedman-Fnller  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rhode  Island. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  say  alK>ut  card-clothing  f 

Mr.  Puller.  If  the  rates  of  duty  on  wire  remain  unchanged,  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  but,  we  understand,  the  proposition,  is  to  advance  wire 
from  3  cents  per  pound  to  45  per  cent. 

Q.  Forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allison.  Where  is  that  provision  f 

Mr.  Alixbigh.  That  provision  is  found  in  line  600,  paragraph  151.-* 
A.  Yes;  you  will  find  it  in  paragraph  151. 

By  Mr.  Allison  ; 

Q.  Is  that  the  existing  law  f^A.  No,  sir;  the  existing  law  is  3  cents 
per  pound. 

Q.  Whether  the  wire  cost  10  cents  or  $1  per  pound  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  your  provision  increases  the  duty  on  the  wire  we  use. 
.  Mr.  Allison.  Yes;  I  can  see  that  it  does  very  largely. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
very  largely. 

Mr.  Allison.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  of  it  imported. 
We  use  about  426,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  Which  item  are  you  looking  at  f 

Mr.  Allison.  The  item  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  page  310.  What 
do  you  say  if  we  leave  wire  at  45  per  cent.  ? — A.  Then  that  increases 
the^rate  of  duty  on  the  wire  we  use,  which  runs  from  26  to  35,  wire  grade. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  tempered  steel  wire,  hardened  and  tempered  steel 
wire.    It  would  increase  the  price  from  S^^  cents  to  20^  cents. 

Q.  That  is,  if  the  wii-e  is  bought  abroad  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  State  that  over  again. — ^A.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
price  to  us  varying  from  5^  cents  up  to  17^  cents  per  pound,  it 
being  now  3  cents  a  pound  duty.  "oricrlp 
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Q.  An  increase  from  6  to  12  cents  a  pound? — A.  l^o,  sir;  from  5  to 
17  cents  a  pound.     1  am  speaking  of  the  numbers  we  use,  from  26  to  35. 

Mr.  HisoocK.  Costiug  from  19  to  45  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  ^he  price  is 
from  19  cents  to  45^  on  number  26  to  35,  wire  grade.  Now  there  is  added 
to  that  the  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound.  Now^  based  upon  the  rate  of  45 
X^er  cent.,  suggested  in  your  bill,  instead  of  3  cents  per  pound  it  increases 
the  price  as  follows : 

Copy  of  JfoBkhum  ^  Motnpap$r, 


Thirty- 

Thirty- 

No. 

Price. 

flveper 
cent. 

No. 

Price. 

flveper 
oenk 

20 

10. 19 

6.26 

82 

10.27 

•.46 

28 

.21 

7.8 

33 

.30 

10.50 

80 

.23 

8 

34 

.36 

12.6 

31 

.25 

8.76 

36 

.45 

18.76 

An  advance  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  wire  makes  a  difference  in 
our  card-clothing  of  just  1  cent  a  square  foot  increase.  All  card-cloth- 
ing is  sold  by  the  square  foot.  Therefore,  if  you  increase  the  rate 
of  duty  on  the  wire,  you  must  necessarily  and  correspondingly  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  card-clothing.  We  do  not  ask  that  you  in- 
crease it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  wire.  We  will 
be  satisfied  with  5  cents  a  foot.  We  are  paying  45  cents  per  foot  duty 
on  steel  clothing  card-clothing  now,  and  we  want  5  cents  a  square  foot 
advance  in  case  the  rate  of  duty  on  wire  is  advanced  to  45  per  cent 

Mr.  AXBBIGH.  1  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moen,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  atter-consnltation  with  Mr.  Denny,  they  were  willing  to  accept  35 
per  cent,  on  wire,  instead  of  45. 

Q.  If  we  should  reduce  the  rate  on  wire  to  35  per  cent.,  could  you  get 
along  with  the  present  rate  of  dutyf — A.  No,  sir.  The  increase  of  5 
cents  a  square  foot  which  we  ask  is  based  upon  the  35  per  cent,  which 
you  charge.  This  increase  on  wire  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  card- 
clothing  from  3  to'  12  cents  a  square  foot,  or  an  average  of  about  10 
*  cents  a  square  foot  advance. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  You  want  this  increase,  then,  based  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Moen  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  asked  it  based  upon  that  fact. 

Mr.  Denny.  You  will  remember  that  in  conversation  with  you  we 
showed  you  that  the  amount  of  wire  principally  used  was  Nos.  32  to  34, 
and  that  is  where  the  average  will  really  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Aldbich  : 

Q.  What  does  33  wire  cost  now  f— A.  Thirty  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  At  35  per  cent,  that  is  lOj^  cents,  and  the  duty  now  is  3  cents  per 
pound.  That  is  an  increase  of  7^  cents.  Can  not  you  get  along  with 
45  )>er  cent,  f 

Mr.  Denny.  We  lose  8  cents. 

Mr.  Albbioh.  But  Mr.  Moen  is  going  to  manufacture  that  wire  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  making  it  now. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  I  think  if  you  could  get  along,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
^reat  deal  better  than  if  we  try  to  raise  the  rate. 
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Mr.  Denny.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  lift  as  on  wire. 

Mr.  ALDBicn,  No  J  not  if  you  had  to  import  all  your  wire  and  had  to 
pay  7^  cents  a  pound  more  than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Of  course  you  know  the  result  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Moen  would  increase  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  wire  has  been  low  and  they  need  some  protection  on  it.  If  that 
is  granted,  it  is  increasing  our  raw  material  fh>m  3  cents  up  to  12 
cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Ten  and  a  half  cents  f 

Mr.  FtJLLEB.  Averaging  10  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Allison.  Doyouimportyourraw  material  t — A.  No, not  entirely. 
Prices  of  wire  are  all  the  same,  and  we  buy  of  Washburn  &  Moen  at  the 
same  price  at  which  we  import  it.  And  I  will  say  this,  that  they  put 
their  price  down,  and  English  manufacturers  came  down  to  their  prices. 

Q.  Why  reduce  this  duty  on  wire  at  all  f — A.  That  we  can  not  say : 
we  are  not  in  the  wire  business. 

Q.  Forty-five  cents  a  square  foot  is  a  pretty  fair  duty,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  heavy  duty.  Js  there  much  of  this  card-clothing  im- 
ported!— A.  Last  year  over  one-seventh  of  all  thei^e  was  used  in  the 
United  States  was  imported. 

Mr.  Allison.  I  see  there  was  only  $106,051  worth  of  it  imported  in 
1887  and  it  cost  93  cents. 

Mr.  DsNNV.  In  regard  to  this  price  of  wire,  there  are  certain  num- 
bers, from  32  to  35,  that  are  used  more  than  anything  else.  Therefore  if 
you  have  made  a  memorandum  of  rates  of  duty,  that  is,  on  the  coarse 
numbers,  you  will  find  the  average  inprease  is  8  or  9  cents.  In 
1883  we  sufiered  a  reduction  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  specific  duty. 
We  personally  want  specific  duty  on  wire,  but  Mr.  Moen  does  not  feel 
inclined  in  that  direction.  We  have  no  contest  with  him,  because  the 
wire  business  is  independent  of  ours.  Of  course  ^hat  we  ask  must  be 
based  upon  what  is  granted  to  the  wire.  If  there  is  no  advance  of  any 
consequence  In  the  wire,  we  will  not  suffer  under  present  rates. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  Can  not  you  get  along  without  an  advance  at  all  if  we 
put  wire  at  35  per  cent,  t— A.  No,  sir  ]  because  the  Englishmen  beat 
us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  card  which  you  have  produced  here  and  ex- 
hibited to  us  to-day  an  Americay  invention  f 

Mr.  FxJLLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  inventor. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Whittemore  is  the  inventor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  identical  machine  used  abroad  as  well  as 
heret 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albrich.  What  did  they  use  before  they  used  this  machine  t 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  had  to  set  it  up  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  wool  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  Cotton,  wool,  and  worsted ;  all  fabrics  pass  throngh 
that. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  woolens  and  cottons  that  are  carded. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  patent  for  this! 

Mr.  Denny.  There  is  no  patent  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  never  wa«! 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  a  great  many  years  ago  there  was  a  patent  on  it. 

Senator  Hoar.  Mr.  Whittemore  was  the  original  inventor! 
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Mr.  Denxt.  He  was  supposed  to  he.     There  was  a  contest  in  regard    , 
to  it,  and  some  parties  are  figbtiufi:  W  yet. 

The  Ohaibman.  Wbat  have  you  gentlemen  further  to  say  today t 

Mr.  Denny.  I  have  very  little  to  .say  in  regard  to  the  matter,  except 
in  answer  to  your  question  in  regard  to  our  wants.  As  Mr.  Fuller  has 
Bald,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  miftter  of  duty  on  wire  is  not  increased 
and  remains  as  now,  we  are  willing,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  abide 
by  the  present  law. 

Senator  noAS.  By  the  law  of  1883! 

Mr.  Dbnnt.  By  the  old  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  old  lawt 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  On  wiref 

Mr.  Denny.  No  ;  we  are  not  manufacturers  of  wire. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  ore  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  present  law  f 

Mr.  Denny.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  with  these  changes  we  have  made  in 
the  substitute? 

Mr.  Denny.  No;  but  the  old  law  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Senator  Hoar.  What  Mr.  Denny  means  is  that  if  wire  remains  as  it 
is  in  the  law  of  1883  he  is  willing  to  have  his  present  protection;  but  if, 
on, the  other  hand,  you  advance  one,  then  he  wants  a  certain  advance 
in  his  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  gauge  of  that  wire  in  that  cardf 

Mr.  Denny.  That  is  33  or  34. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  it  f 

Mr.  Dbnny.  No,  I  can  not  even  tell  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  we  have 
to  go  by  the  gauge  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Moen  make  this  kind  of  wiref 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  sir.  The  iron  wire,  which  is  the  bright  wire,  is 
made  by  other  parties  in  this  country;  the  black  wire  is  wire  made  of 
tempered  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  considered  the  best. 

Mr.  Denny.  The  steel  is  considered  the  best  for  certain  purposes, 
but  iron  wire  is  equally  good  for  many  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  your  competitors! 

Mr.  Denny.  In  the  card  clothing  trade  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denny.  In  Leicester,  J.  J.  Murdock,  Decker  &  Bonitz  Manu- 
facturing Company,  W.  &  J.  Whittamore,  and  E.  C.  Waite  &  Co.;  in 
Worcester,  T.  K.  Barle  Manufacturing*  Company,  Howard  Bros.,  and 
Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company;  in  Providence,"the  Stedman  &  Fuller 
Manufacturing  Company ;  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  E.  P.  Stetson ;  in  North 
Andover,  the  Davis  and  Furber  Machine  Company ;  in  Lawrence,  D. 
F.  Robinson;  in  Lowell,  the  Lowell  Card  Company;  in  Philadelphia, 
Jam^  Smith  &  Co. ;  and  Bisco  &  Denny,  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  sharp  foreign  competition  f 

Mr.  Denny.  Very  sharp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  it  imported! 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  sir.  One-seventh  of  the  amount  used  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  was  imported.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  which  is  very  pertinent  to  this  subject,  and  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Mills  bill  last  sum- 
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tner,  but  at  tbat  time  we  did  not  have  a  hearing  before  them.    It  w  ill 
take  only  a  moment  to  read  it.    It  is  as  as  follows : 

CARD  CLOTHING. 

RBASONS  WHY  THR  DUTIES  ON  CARD  CLOTHINO  SHOULD  NOT  BB  BEDUCED. 

First.  Card  clothing  is  an  article  that  does  not  enter  into  general  consamption  and' 
the  demand  i»  limited. 

Second.  The  total  sales  in  the  United  States  from  December  1, 1886,  to  December  1, 
1^,  was  l,1^4}3<^  square  feet.  Of  this  amount  there  was  imported,  even  under  the 
present  rate  of  duties,  158,59i2  square  feet,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  consnmp- 
tiou. 

Third.  The  total  production  during  the  above-named  twelve  months  has  been 
975,742  square  feet,  aud  about  ^id  per  cent,  of  the  machinery  has  remained  idle  for  the 
want  of  work,  and  tho  past  year  has  been  a  representative  year  of  the  past. 

Fourth.  There  are  at  the  present  time  1,5^59  card  setting  machines  in  this  country, 
and  if  in  full  operation  would  produce  I,,M.)9,000  square  feet.  The  manufacture  of 
card  clothing  requires  the  highest  mechanical  skill  and  best  workmen  that  can  be 
procured,  for  which  we  pay  an  average  of  (3.75  per  day,  which  is  at  least  125  per 
cent,  more  than  our  foreign  competitors  pay. 

Fifth.  Card  cloth,  from  which  card  clothing  is  made,  is  imported  at  a  high  rate  of 
duty. 

Sixth.  This  industry,  although  small  in  amount  of  possible  production,  requires  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  is,  we  think,  the  largest  capital  required  in  any  bnsinesa 
for  a  like  value  of  goods  produced  in  this  country. 

We  respectfully  submit,  for  above  reasons  and  many  others  that  mi^ht  be  named, 
that  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  card  clothing  would  be  very  injurious  to  this 
industry. 
'    Bespectfully  submitted. 

George  L.  Davis, 
Treasurer  Davis  &  Fnrber  Machine  Company, 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
Joseph  Murdook, 
of  J.  &.  J.  Mnrdock,  Leicester,  Mass., 
Horatio  B.Lincoln, 
of  Jas.  Smith  dt  Co.,  Philadelphia^ Pa., 
and  Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Chas.  A.  Dbnnt, 
of  Bisco  &  Denny,  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  Manchester,  N.  H., 

George  A.  Fuller, 
President  Stedman  &  Fuller  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  R.  I., 
Committee  of  the  Card  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  black  wire  is  the  steel,  and  the  light  the  iront 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  equally  good  ! 

Mr.  Denny.  There  are  different  kinds  of  work;  there  are  some  kinda 
of  work  for  which  the  iron,  perhaps,  would  be  as  good  as  the  steel, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  business  now  is  toward  hardening  tempered 
steel ;  tempered  steel  wire  is  comparatively  a  new  kind  of  wire. 

Tho  Chairman.  And  lasts  longer  than  iron  f 

Mr.  Denny.  It  has  never  been  used  long  enough  to  determine  th(^t« 
Iron  wire  will  wear  from  6  to  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  want  6  cents  a  foot  on  steel ! 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes,  if  there  is  an  advance  on  wire. 

Mr.  Denny.  You  made  a  remark  this  morning  in  regard  to  this  being* 
a  small  matter.  It  is  a  very  small  industry,  as  you  can  see  by  our 
statement,  but  it  is  just  as  vital  to  us  as  anything  else ;  it  is  all  we  have. 
We  built  it  up.  We  know  no  other  business.  We  have  a  large  capital 
invested.  It  is  not  a  large  business,  like  that  of  Washburn  &  Moen. 
We  come  in  competition  with  the  English.    We  have  been  reducing 
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Oor  prices  under  the  present  tariff  until  we  have  got  down  to  hard  pan, 
if  we  make  a  good  article. 

Yon  asked  a  question  whether  we  could  stand  5  cents.  We  can  stand 
anything  by  cheapening  the  product  and  selling  our  goods  if  we  can. 
We  want  to  make  a  good  article,  because  the  English  will  sell  their 
gooas  as  low  as  we  do,  and  often  undersell  us.  If  wire  is  put  up  8  or 
10  cents  by  the  tariff,  and  we  have  to  pay  that  much,  and  if  the  duty 
on  card  clothing  remains  as  at  present,  we  can  not  put  our  prices  down 
to  meet  the  English  competition,  and  therefore  the  English  come  in  and 
scoop  all  the  business.  So  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  price  is  if 
we  do  not  have  the  business.  The  American  manufacturers  are  going 
out  of  the  business,  one  after  the  other,  because  they  can  not  make  any 
money.  One  large  concern  in  Leicester,  one  of  our  old  firms,  lias  given 
ap  the  business ;  they  could  not  exist.  They  were  losing  money,  there- 
fore they  dropped  it.  It  is  true  it  is  a  small  business  in  bulk,  but  it  is  a 
business  by  itself. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Where  else  do  they  make  this  wire  besides  in  Wor- 
cester f 

Mr.  Dbnnt.  There  is  no  one  else  making  tempered  steel  wire  now 
but  Washburn  &  Moen,  in  this  country,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FUTLEB.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Do  yon  know  what  kind  of  wire  they  make  in 
Portland,  N.  Y.! 

Mr.  Denny.  No,  sir ;  the  Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company  make  the 
bright  wire.  All  we  want  is  protection  enough  to  cover  the  increase 
which  you  give  on  wire  and  steel  so  as  to  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  com- 
pete with  the  Englishmen.  If  our  cost  goes  up,  the  Englishmen  make 
it  on  the  other  side  at  a  vepy  low  price  of  manufacture,  and  with  the 
rate  of  duty  as  it  is  now  they  will  send  their  goods  in  here  and  take 
oar  business  right  away  from  us.  All  we  want  is  fair  protection.  If 
we  get  5  cents  advance,  for  instance,  on  the  rate  of  duty,  it  gives  us 
just  that  much  protection  against  the  foreigner.  But  if  Washburn  & 
Moen  will  not  put  up  their  prices,  we  shall  not  advance,  because  we 
have  competition  enough  at  home  to  keep  us  clear  down,  with  our  noses 
on  the  grindstone:  Therefore  protection  which  will  help  us  as  against 
the  foreigners  is  what  we  want.  We  are  willing  to  bear  one-half  of  the 
loss.  The  increase  is  from  8  to  10  cents,  as  you  see.  All  we  ask  now 
is  5  cents.  I  was  brought  up  under  close  competition,  and  I  am  willing 
to  live  under  9lose  competition.  At  the  same  time  I  do  want  to  live.  As 
I  said,  we  are  willing  to  bear  one-half.  We  have  com0  here  represent- 
ing what  is  to  us  fi  vital  interest,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  all  the  card- 
makers  of  the  country  whom  we  represent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  Lowell  Wire  Steel  Company  wrote  to  us  that 
they  were  building  a  mill  for  drawing  wire  and,  besides,  one  ft>r  tem- 
pering, and  that  is  not  in  operation  b^nse  of  the  inadequate  duty  on 
wire. 

Senator  Hoab.  What  does  William  E.  Bice  maket 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  does  not  make  the  tempered  wire;  he  makes  Stone- 
wall market  wire. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  These  people  in  Lowell  state  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make  it. 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  tried  it  and  we  tried  it,  but  you  know  everybody 
does  not  succeed  in  what  he  undertakes.  They  made  wire  that  we  could 
not  use. 
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LIQUORS,  WINES,  ETC. 

WASHiNaTON,  Becember  10, 1888. 

Statement  of  ALEX.  B.  SHAW,  of  Alex.  B.  Shaw  ft  Co.,  Ho.  68  Bread  street, 

Hew  York. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fact  that  in  1875,  when  the  duty  was  changed  from  an  ad  valorem 
to  a  specific  rat«,  the  question  was  taken  up  and  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  agreed  between  the  American  interests  as  a  whole 
and  the  importers  that  a  certain  rate  should  be  fixed  as  a  proper  duty  on 
imported  wines.  The  rate  then  fixed  remained  so  until  1883.  That  rate 
was  $6  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts  on  champagne,  and  40  cents  a 
gallon  on  still  wines  in  bulk,  and  $1.60  per  dozen  on  still  wines  in 
cases.  That  rate  held  from  1875  until  1883.  It  was  agreed  between 
the  interests  that  there  should  be  uo  change  asked  on  either  side. 
In  1883,  when  the  tariff  bill  wa«  proposed  in  the  House,  there  was 
no  action  taken  on  those  rates.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  brought  up 
in  the  Senate,  this  Senate  committee  did  not  make  a  change ;  but 
when  it  was  brought  into  the  Senate  Mr.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  proposed 
an  advance  of  $1.50  per  dozen  quarts  of  champagne  and  10  cents  per 
gallon  on  still  wines,  which  was  equivalent  to  increasing  the  duty  26 
ner  cent.  It  wacTdone  at  a  late  hour.  After  it  was  done  we  applied 
here  for  relief,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  entirely  too  near  the  end 
of  the  session :  that  the  thing  had  been  pushed  through  at  the  end  of 
the  session  and  could  not  be  altered.  I  think  Senator  Sherman  told  me 
that.  We  appeared  before  him  and  he  said  it  was  too  late  to  take  any 
action  then. 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts  because  the  rates  mentioned  were  those 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  interests  and  the  American  wine  growers 
and  dealers,  and  the  importers.  If  any  action  has  been  taken  by  special 
individuals*  asking  for  legislation  in  the  interest  of  American  wimss  it 
hns  been  done  on  their  own  individual  account,  and  not  in  oonnectioQ 
with  any  concerted  action. 

The  OnAiBMAi7.  I  do  not  know  that  the  American  wine  people  are 
V  suggesting  anything  in  connection  with  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Aldhioh.  The  bill  represents  the  views  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Except,  possibly,  there  may  hav#  been  some  little 
talk  by  the  California  people,  but  not  in  the  wine  interest  So  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  address  yourself  to  the  rate  of  duty 
upon  Hfiarkling  wines. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  have  finished  on  that. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  And  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  say  anything  on  the  rate  of  duty  upon  still  wines.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  the  provision  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  ! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  duty. 
Since  the  above  rate  of  duty  was  fixed  in  1875,  it  was  agreed  between 
the  two  interests  that,  inasmuch  as  American  distillers  of  spirits  had  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  their  goods  on  a  leakage  schedule,  they  were 
willing  that  this  schedule  should  apply  to  foreign  wines  and  spirits, 
and  that  was  so  communicated  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
some  time  ago.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Mills  bill  and  stricken  out  by 
yon.    We  claim  that  this  is  unfair  to  the  importer.    When  wines  are 
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imported  tUoy  are,  as  a  rule  entered  into  a  bonded  warehouse,  where 
they  remain  for  more  or  less  time,  and  consequently  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  wine  is  lost  by  evaporation,  etc.,  and  this  schedule  is  supposed 
to  o£bet  this  loss.  When  wines  or  spirits  are  sold  the  casks  are  re- 
ganged,  and  only  the  actual  contents  at  that  time  are  charged  for. 
We  claim  that  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  foreign  wines  and 
spirits  as  to  domestic  spirits.  Your  bill  makes  no  allowance  for  break- 
age in  cases,  although  the  trade  has  to  make  these  allowances  to  the 
baye^.  There  was  formerly  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  for  breakager 
taken  off  the  duty ;  you  abolish  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Not  only  on  wines,  but  everything  else. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  just.  We  have  to  pay  the  full  duty, 
and  we  have  to  make  that  allowance.  Whenever  there  is  breakage  we 
have  to  make  it  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  allow  for  the  broken  bottles. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is,  to  the  people  that  you  sell  to  ! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  feature  here:  There  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  samples.  The  law  says  that  nothing  less  than 
a  dozen  bottles  shall  be  imported.  All  importers  have  occasion,  from 
time  to  time,  to  receive  small  parcels  or  samples  representing  goods 
on  the  other  sidB«  According  to  law  these  are  seized.  A  formula, 
which  takes  some  two  or  three  weeks,  has  to  be  gone  through  with  be- 
fore we  can  obtain  these  samplei^.  We  should  like  to  have  some  pro- 
vision made  for  these  small  lots,  or  samples. 

Mr.  AxDBiGH.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  them  now. 

Mr.  Shaw.  None  whatever.  It  was  the  custom,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  to  send  them  direct  from  the  vessel  to  the  sample  office ;  and  if  the 
person  in  charge  was  satisfied  that  they  were  of  no  commercial  value, 
they  were  sent  to  us  immediately.  But  under  the  new  regime,  they 
have  stopped  that.  They  are  now  sent  to  the  seizure  office  if  the 
package  contains  less  than  a  dozen  bottles.  We  would  suggest  that 
all  samples  be  admitted,  free,  provided  there  be  less  than  a  dozen  quarts 
and  the  collector  is  satisfied  that  they  are  samples.  We  propose  that 
the  matter,  be  left  entirely  with  him.  'You  see  it  is  very  in^portant, 
when  a  parcel  of  samples  arrives,  that  we  should  get  them  quickly. 
They  are  simply  brought  here  for  the  promotion  of  business. 

Mr.  Albbich.  Whether  they  be  sent  to  one  office  or  another  is  a 
matter  of  Treasury  regulation.  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  reason  they  are  sent  to  the  seizure  office  is  because 
they  are  prohibited  by  law.  It  would  facilitate  business.  There  is  no 
risk  in  the  matter,  because  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lector. 

The  Chaibman.  What  else,  Mr.  Shaw! 

Mr.  Shaw.  This:  The  duty  on  wines  in  bulk  is  fixed  at  60  cents  per 
gallon,  according  to  your  rate,  and  $1.60  per  dozen  in  cases. 

The  ChaH'^An.  We  propose  to  correspond  with  the  change  the  duty 
on  wines  and  bottles,  which*  makes  it  $1.80. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  point  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this:  A  case  contains  2| 
gallons,  and  taking  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  gallon,  it  would 
make  the  duty  ou  cases  90  cents.  The  rate  fixed  at  the  time  this  rate 
of  40  cents  went  into  effect  was  $1.60  per  case.  The  difference,  70 
cents  per  case,  more  than  covers  the  duty  on  the  bottles,  packing,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  increase  the 
dnty? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  yon  should  not  demand  an 
additional  duty  for  the  bottles.  You  have  already  done  that  by  in- 
creasing the  duty  on  wine  in  cases-.  (T^ooalp 
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The  Chairman.  91.80  or  $1.60 1 

Mr.  Shaw.  Iu  either  case;  the  priaciple  is  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  we  fix  the  daty  on. wine  iu  balk  at  60  cents  a 
g^ion,  shoald  not  wine  in  cases  be  $1.80  a  dozen !  First,  I  want  to 
settle  whether  $1.80  is  an  eqaivalent  for  $1.60. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No. 

TbeOHAiBMAN.  What  would  be! 

Mr.  Shaw.  60  cents,  mnltiplied  by  2^,  is  equivalent  to  $1.35. 
,  Mr.  Aldbigh.  Yon  mean  to  say  whei^  yon  sell  a  dozen  qnarts  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  not  qnarts;  they  are  so  called. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  Yon  sell  them  for  qnarts  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  so  called ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  We  are  preceding  upon  the  Hieory  that  they  are 
quarts. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  may  be  quarts. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Take  that;  that  would  be  3  gallons;  that  would  be 
$1.80 ;  then  the  duty  on  the  bottles,  on  that  basis,  would  come  in. 

Mr.  HiBOOOK.  They  are  not  included  in  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  not  included  in  it  on  your  basis. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  we  should  have  a  duty  on  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Shaw.  On  the  basis  that  you  are  calculating  now,  that  they  are 
full  quarts,  yes. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  We  have  got  to  calculate  upon  the  l)asis  of  th^  being 
fhll  quarts.    Some  may  vary  the  size  of  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  understand  it 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  you  an  importer  ! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibslan.  That  is,  you  import,  yourself  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  sell  to  the  trade  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  difEerenoe  does  it  make  to  you,  as  an  importer, 
whether  the  rate  is  60  or  50  cents  per  gallon  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  is  a  demand  for  foreign  wines  up  to  a  certain  price, 
but  when  the  figures  go  beyond  this  the  American  wines  are  used.  This 
point  has  already  been  reached ;  therefore  an  advance  of  even  10  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  duty  (which  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  present 
rate)  would  shut  off  the  sale  of  this  wine.  The  duty  on  foreign  wines 
was  advanced  25  per  cent,  in  1883,  and  as  this  advance  was  not  asked 
for  by  the  American  wine  trade,  we  think  we  should  be  relieved  of  that 
advance,  as  the  rate  is  too  high.  When  the  speciflo  duty  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  was  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1875,  it  was  an  advance 
of  5  cents  per  gallon  over  the  rate  recommended  by  the  society,  the 
average  daty  paid  on  wine  up  to  that  time  being  only  33  cents  per 
gallon.  We  were,  however,  willing  to  pay  an  extra  rate  in  order  to  have 
a  si)ecific  duty.  Since  then  most  of  the  foreign  wines  have  advanced  in 
price  owing  to  bad  crops,  etc.,  and  even  at  the  duty  of  40  cents  the  im- 
portations have  declined  from  8,000,000  gallons  in  1874  to  4,000,000  gal- 
lons in  1882,  and  under  the  present  rate  of  50  cents  the  importations 
are  less  than  those  figures,  the  fiscal  year  of  1887  being  3,404,934  gallons. 
Most  of  the  low-priced  foreign  wines  have  been  replaced  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  by  its  own  wines. 

Mr.  HiscoGK.  That  is  the  trouble;  that  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Shaw.  An  American  wine  can  be  made  for  16  cents  per  galloD. 
The  present  duty  gives  a  protection  to  this  class  of  wine  of  over  300 
per  cent.    When  the  man  who  makes  the  wine  is  satisge4  1 4o  not  see 
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why  yon  should  raise  the  qaestion  of  farther  protection.  The  man  has 
not  asked  for  any  relief,  yet  yoa  are  crowding  it  on  him. 

Mr.  AiiDBiGH.  The  daty,  of  coarse,  apon  wines  and  liquors  is  largely 
a  revenae  daty  as  well  as  a  protective  daty,  bat  mostly  a  revenaedaty, 
and  we  believe  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Every  cent  you  put  on  your  duty  above  40  cents  dimin- 
ishes your  revenue  proportionately,  and  if  yoa  take  revenue  as  a  basis, 
have  you  not  got  the  best  example  in  the  world  in  the  rate  of  duty 
coUected  on  wines  and  spirits  in  England  t  There  the  duty  on  still  wines 
is  equivalent  to  50  cents  per  American  gallon.  With  the  exception 
that  where  the  wines  are  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  such  as  claret, 
Bhine  wine,  and  the  light  Spanish  types,  the  duty  is  equivalent  to  20 
cents  per  gallon.  The  quantity  of  this  wine  imported  into  England  is 
very  large.  It  is  also  the  custom  in  England  to  pay  the  duty  only  on 
the  actual  quantity  at  the  time  that  the  goods  are  withdrawn  from  bond, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  bonded  period.  The  duty  on  champagne  iu 
England  is  5  shillings  per  dozen. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  else,  Mr.  Shawt 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  is  a  feature  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  law  passed  ordering  stamps  put  upon  im- 
ported wines.  It  was  done,  I  believe,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  thinking  that  they  would  aid  in  detecting 
frand,  etc.  I  do  uQt  think  it  has  answered  its  purpose  in  any  respect. 
Wines  are  not  entered  upon  the  revenue  book.  The  stamp  system  is  a 
great  objection  to  the  trade.  It  takes  a  certain  sum  from  the  Oovern- 
ment.  They  have  to  employ  special  people  for  it,  and  there  is  no  good 
derived  from  it  whatever.  At  the  present  time  the  law  is  such  that  if 
a  man  has  to  clarify  a  cask  of  wine,  which  has  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  wines,  he  can  not  do  it  without  erasing  the  stamp.  When  he 
takes  the  stamp  off,  the  public  argues  that  the  wine  is  not  pure.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  this  way:  Disrepu- 
table houses  will  buy  a  lot  of  imported  wine  and  take  half  of  the  wine 
oat  and  fill  up  the  casks  with  American  wine  and  sell  it  without  remov- 
ing the  stamp.  I  have  seen  my  own  brands  of  wines  in  a  wholesale 
place  which  I  knew  were  not  genuine,  but  I  had  no  evidence  except  my 
own  judgment  that  the  wines  had  been  tampered  with.  I  told  the  Oom- 
missioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  this,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
have  the  system  done  away  with.  This  gentleman  here  [Mr.  James] 
came,  as  the  Government  representative,  to  see  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Traders'  Society  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  change, 
^t  that  time  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  I  have  since  been  justU|«d 
in  my  grounds. 

The  Chaibhan.  This  stamp  is  put  on 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  same  as  it  is  put  on  a  whisky  barreL 

The  Chairman.  On  wines  in  bulk  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  On  wines  iuibulk. 

The  Chaibhan;  Is  it  an  internal-revenue  stamp  or  custom  stamp! 

Mr.  Shaw.  A  custom  stamp.  The  theory  was  this,  that  if  a  man  had 
his  wine  seized  it  might  lead  to  the  finding  out  whether  the  person  had 
a  license  or  not.  But  there  is  no  internal  record  whatever  kept  of  wines. 
The  law  requires  that  all  spirits  shall  have  a  custom  stamp.  That 
custom  stamp  is  entered  upon  a  revenue  book ;  we  have  to  make  monthly 
returns,  and  there  is  some  check  on  that ;  but  on  the  other  there  is  no 
check  whatever. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  do  not  pay  for  this  stamp  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  No.  ronalo 
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Tbe  Ghaibman.  What  you  want  is  the  stamp  Temoved  ttota  stOl 
wines! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  paper  stamp.  If  I  ^^t  an  application 
to-day  for  some  goods,  besides  having  to  pay  the  duty,  I  have  to  send  to 
the  warehouse  to  see  that  the  wine  is  stamped ;  I  have  to  make  an  appli- 
cation fbr  the  stamp,  which  is  sometimes  detained  at  the  castom-honsey 
and  the  shipment  has  to  be  put  off  until  the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  stamp  before  you  ship! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  feature  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  consider.  That  is  the  shipping  act  of  1884,  providing  that  mer- 
chandise in  bond  can  be  sold  to  American  vessels  trading  with  foreign 
ports,  for  use  at  sea,  without  the  payment  of  duty.  We  ask  to  have 
this  privilege  extended  to  loreign  vessels,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  com- 
pete for  an  important  tnide  which  at  present  is  controlled  by  foreign 
ports.  Tbe  idea  is  that  steamship  companies  having  lines  running  to 
New  York  are  obliged  to  get  their  supplies  at  London.  We  would  like 
to  compete  for  this  trade. 

Now,  as  to  malt  liquors.  The  law  requires  that  we  pay  a  duty  on 
malt  liquors  of  20  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk,  and  35  cents  per  gallon  in 
bottles.  This  difference  of  15  cents  per  gallon  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
duty  on  the  bottles.  It  is  80  per  cent,  advance  over  the  rate  in  bulk. 
The  Government,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  obliged 
the  importers  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  bottles  for  a  number  of  years,  although  it  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  law  to  allow  the  bottles  to  enter  free  of  duty. 
Your  bill  proposes  that,  in  addition  to  this  difference  of  15  cents  per 
gallon,  the  bottles  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would  be  equal 
to  mlvaucing  the  duty  about  G  cents  per  dozen.  We  claim  that  as  beer 
in  bottles  pays  15  cents  per  gallon  more  duty  than  that  in  bnlk  there 
should  not  be  any  duty  on  the  bottles. 

The  Chaiuman.  Take  the  difference  between  20  cents  and  35  cents, 
which  wouhi  cover  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  bottles  are  worth  about  20  cents,  and  at  30  per  cent, 
the  duty  is  0  cents  per  dozen. 

The  CnAfRMAN.  What  do  you  do  with  the  bottles! 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  used  here  for  American  b^rs,  cider,  and  things 
of  That  sort.    They  are  of  very  common  glass. 

'Now  as  to  tbe  duty  on  ginger  ale.  You  propose  putting  a  duty  of  25 
cents  per  dozen  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  increasing  the  duty  over  100  per  cent.  The  duty 
paid  formerly  was  13  cents  i^cr  drzen.  The  average  foreign  market 
value  of  ginger  ale  is  60  to  67J  cents,  includingthe  value  of  the  bottles, 
cases,  packing,  and  everything.  The  duty  is  20  per  cent. ;  that  made 
13  cents,  and  it  is  puying  less  duty  than  that  today,  because  under  the 
present  hiw  the  duty  is  assessed  only  upon  the  contents  of  the  bottles, 
which  makes  the  duty  about  7  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  it  must  be  much  higher  than  the  price 
we  have  to  i^ay  for  ginger  ale  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  an  importer  of  one  of  the  most  expensive  ginger 
ales  that  comes  here,  and  1  am  very  glad  to  sell  at  a  dollar  a  dosen, 
duty  paid. 

The  Chairman.  To  sell  in  barrels  1 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  and  even  cases,  five  dozen  in  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  Five  dozen  for  $5! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Ves,  and  less  in  large  quantities.  r^^^^l^ 
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Mr.  Aldbich.  The  rate  we  have  inclades  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  know ;  bat  you  increase  the  daty  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Not  inclnding  the  bottle  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes ;  the  former  duty  was  13  cents  per  dozen,  which  was 
calcalated  on  an  average  value  of  65  cents  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
making  13  cents  per  dozen,  which,  as  I  told  you,  is  a  very  high  price. 
That  includes  the  bottle,  packing,  everythiug.  Yon  have  doubled  it 
I  have  it  right  here,  if  you  care  to  look  at  it.  [Mr.  Shaw  refers  to  cir- 
cular, under  head  of  ginger  ale,  section  8,  which  is  appended  to  his  tes- 
timony.] 

The  Chaibmai^.  What  was  the  old  rate  ad  valorem  on  ginger  bot* 
tlest 

Mr.  Shaw.  Twenty  per  cent.,  I  think,  was  the  duty.  The  duty  has 
now  been  taken  off  the  bottles ;  it  is  simply  upon  the  contents,  you  know. 

Mr.  Albrich.  What  do  you  say  the  foreign  price  is — 60  cents? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir ;  65  would  be  a  fair  average.  In  regard  to  cherry 
juice,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  thing: 
Whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  you,  if  yon  are  looking  out  for  the 
American  interests,  to  study  what  the  uses  of  cherry  juice  are.  I  am 
not  interested  in  that  article,  except  as  wanting  to  see  pure  articles  sold. 
It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  it  is  used  for  making  up  imitation  wiues. 
Yoa  can  easily  arrive  at  that  information  if  that  be  the  case.  The 
American  interest  would  be  very  thankful  to  have  some  decided  action 
taken. 

The  CHAiBHAii.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  cherry  juice.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  dot 

Mr.  Shaw.  My  own  opinion  is  that  I  would  obtain  information  on  the 
subject  and  then  assess  a  duty  which  would  be  almost  prohibitory ; 
that  is,  provided  it  is  used  only  for  making  imitation  wines. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  We  have  agreat  deal  more  than  doubled  the  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  importations  have  increased  very  much  indeed. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Leave  with  us  one  of  your  papers.  We  will  look 
into  everything  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Shaw. 


IRON  SCHEDULE,  DECEMBER  10,  1888. 
8TATEHBHT  OF  JOSEPH  WHABTOH.  OF  PHILASELPHIA. 

The  Ghaibikan.  What  do  you  desire  to  say  about  the  iron  schedule! 

Hr.  Whabton.  I  merely  have  to  say  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Swanck 
and  told  him  that  there  were  some  points  of  difSculty,  particularly  as 
to  the  duty  on  billets  and  as  to  the  duty  on  structural  forms  of  iron  and 
the  possibility  of  the  difSculty  on  steel  rails,  although  you  have  not,  I 
believe,  come  to  that.  As  to  billets,  the  rate  which  was  set  of  $11.20, 
five- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  is  so  low  that  we  are  going  to  find  it  very 
difiBcult  to  have  the  trade  that  we  ought  to  have.  The  rate  of  $8  a  ton, 
which  I  believe  is  the  exlating  rate,  is  so  low  that  we  can  not  hold  the 
business  by  any  means.  Those  persons  who  wish  to  have  the  rate  as 
low  as  $8  simply  wish  to  throw  the  business  of  making  steel  billets  into 
other  countries.  In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  rail  trade  the  manu- 
facture of  billets  is  a  very  important  adjunct,  which  the  steel  manufact- 
urers can  not  afford  to  loose.    There  is  not  enough  business  in  the  coun- 
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try  of  all  sorts  to  keep  the  mills  rauning,  and  if  we  shall  have  to  look 
abroad  it  will  be  destractive  to  the  working  people  as  wpll  as  ah  iiyury 
to  the  capital  employed. 

It  is  pertfeetly  obvious  that  Mr.  Moen's  desire  is  to  have  to  buy  all  his 
billets  abroad  instead  of  having  them  made  at  home.  The  business  of 
makiu]^  them  at  home  is  so  poor  a  one — that  and  steel  rails  combined, 
because  all  mills  that  make  steel  billets  also  make  rails— that  we'  ate 
quite  unable  to  get  the  money  back. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moen's  classification  is  five-tenths  on  all  billets 
valued  at  a  cent  a  pound  or  less.  He  wants  to  make  another  classifica- 
tion making* all  billets  costing  eigh^tenths  or  less  foar-tentbs  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Whaeton.  Probably  it  will  be  best  for  me  not  to  go  into  any 
elaborate  tirffument  en  that,  because  both  sides  will  be  heard.  I  merely 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  steel  rails  and  billets  run  together;  that 
the' mills  make  both,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  make  trade  if 
people  want  to  buy  tbeir  billets  abroad  rather  than  ti-om  our  own  mills. 
As  to  steel  rails,  do  you  wish  me  to  say  anything  on  that  subject  t  I 
believe  that  is  sufficiently  fixed.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  talk 
about  thai.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  upon  that  subject  unless  you  think 
there  is  some  information  that  I  could  give  yon. 

The  CHAmitfAN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  further  we  wish  to 
know  than  we  have  already  in  (he  testimony.  Now  let  us  go  to  nickel. 
You  are  not  satisfied,  I  am  told,  with  what  we  have  printed  here  aboat 
nickel  f 

Mr.  Whartok.  !No.  You  leave  the  refined  nickel  at  15  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  a  disgusting  little  trick,  that,  putting  it  at  15  cents  a 
pound  at  the  time  the  tariff  commission  was  at  work.  That  was  a  rate 
which  had  not  been  named  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  They 
had  never  named  so  low  a  rate ;  and  yet.  when  the  bill  got  in  the  turn- 
fereuce  committee,  a  few  dissatified  people  got  the  ear  Of  the  confetrees 
and  had  them  fix  a  lower  rate  than  either  House  had  fixed,  which  i«  a 
very  unusual  form  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  Mr.  Wharton,  that 
may  be  we  could  allow  the  ore  and  the  matte  to  come  in  free.  I  think 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  some  such  views  about  that. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  very  decided  views.  I  have 
read  his  testhnony. 

The  ( JHAiRMAN.  He  seems  to  know  a  great  deal  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wharton.  He  does  not  know  as  much  as  he  thinks  be  does. 
He  has  had  no  experience  in  tie  nickel  business.  He  doesn't  kriow 
anything  about  nickel  except  as  part  owner  of  the  mines  up  Jn  Canada. 
He  has  no  more  knoWle<lge  of  the  nickel  business  than  a  cow  has  of 
Sunday.  He  has  never  been  in  it^  and  doesn't  know  anything  about  it 
'  Mr.  Aldrich.  You  have  objections  to  putting  either  the  ore  or  matte 
on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  a  good  deal 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  other  conviction  than  this,  that  cor 
protective  legislation  requires  the  putting  a  duty  on  every  product  of 
foreign  labor.  The  ore  ought  to  come  in  free,  but  there  is  no  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect  in  any. branch  of  the  ore  Ibnsiheas ;  iron  ore,  for  in- 
stance, is  subject  to  a  duty  of  75  cents  la  ton.  So  are  allore^.  Now, 
it  would  be  to  my  interest,  perhaps— I  am  not  quite  cl€5ar  about 
this — to  at  least  have  an  important  reduction.  I  am  satisfied  it  would 
be  to  ray  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  have  an  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  duty  on  nickel  ore  and  nickel  in  matte.  Bat 
to  have  them  free.  I  think,  is  unwise.    It  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
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opening  of  oar  own  nickel  deposits,  which  np  to  this  time  have  not 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  GhaiUman.  where  are  those  deposits,  chiefly f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Those  which  have  not  yet  been  opened  to  any  great 
extent  are  those  of  Nevada,  of  Oregon,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places, 
as  the  auctioneer  says,  *'too  tedious  to  mention.^^  But  the  most  prom- 
ising ones  at  present  are  those  of  Nevada  and  those  of  Galiforuia.  There 
are  numerous  deposits  of  sulphides^'in  a  great  many  parts^of  the  coctntry. 

The  OtiAiKMAK.  What  would  you  recommend  on  nickel  br  matte  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  that  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  nickel  in  ore,  10 
cents  a  pound  on  the  nickel  in  matte,  and  25  cents,  or  at  least  20  cents — 
25  cents  is  quite  as  low  as  other  metals  bear  ^  but,  since  acceding  to  a 
suggestion  of  20  cents  a  pound  on  finished  nickel,  I  am  willing  to  let  it 
go  at  that  For  several  years  past,  since  the  tariff  we  are  now  living 
under  was  made  by  the  tariff  comnlissiou,  I  have  been  losing  money  in 
manufacturing  nickel,  and  it  is  rather  vexing  to  have  to  i)fly  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  your  countrymen.  In  the  end  it  grows  tedious, 
when  you  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Mr.  Eitchie! 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  met  Mr.  Ritchie.  I  had  to  order  Mr.  Ritchie 
oat  of  my  office  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Ajldrich.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mines  that  are 
now  being  worked  in  this  country  t  , 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  only  mine  of  nickel  now  worked  in  this  country 
at  all  are  the  sulphides  of  nickel,  which  is  the  ore  taken  from  Gap  mine, 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  That  is  your  minet 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  my  own  mine,  and  that  is  the  only  mine  in 
America  which  has  been  continuously  worked  since  I  have  known  any- 
tiling  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  What  percentage  of  nickel  do  you  get  out  of  it  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  About  1^  to  2  per  cent.,  I  suppose.  We  have  small 
deposits  that  ruu  up  as  high  as  about  70, 1  think. 

Mr.  HisooGK.  'How  much  did  you  take  Out  last  year  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  He  nickel  was  about  250,000  pounds.  The  tons  of 
ore  I  do  not  remember.  The  total  consumption  of  nickel  in  this  coun- 
try is  about  600,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Of  these  other  mines,  how  many  are  actually  being 
worked  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  being  worked  except 
occasionally  a  little  ore  is  taken  oat  of  the  mine  near  Lovelock  Station,  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Nevada;  There  has  been  a  number  of  car-loads 
of  ore  taken  out  of  there,  all  of  wbich  has  gone  to  Europe. 

Mr.  AXDRiOH.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  the  original  arsenide.  That  is  converted 
into  arsenite  by  weather,  so  that  some  of  the  surface  parts  ot  the 
ore  are  arsenite.  Then  there  are,  I  believe,  quite  important  deposits  of 
ttiekel  ore  in  Oregon  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  New  Caledonia 
nickel  ores  that  you  have  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  these  been  successfully  worked  I 

Mr.  Wharton.  Not  continuously.  There  is  no  nicbNel  deposit  in  the 
United  States  that  has  been  continuously  worked,  except  my  own  mine 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  other  deposits  have  been  worked  a 
little,  from  time  to  time,  mainly,  I  think,  with  the  view  of  opening 
them  enough  to  effeet  a  sale  of  the  property.  But  they  have  never 
gone  so  far  in  any  case  as  to  make  them  a  continuous^][ndu§|Ty,^^g{e 
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The  Chatbmaw.  Is  your  mine  practically  inezhanstible,  or  is  it  partly 
worked  out  now  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  is  a  question  that  is  very  hard  to  answer.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  bunches.  On  two  occasions  the  mine  has  seemed 
to  be  pretty  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  on  each  occasion  it  has  revived 
by  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  bunch.  And  that  is  the  case  at  present;  we 
have  just  begun  upon  a  fresh  bunch.  These  bunches  have  been  pretty 
large.  Each  of  them  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  tons.  I  suppose  I 
have  taken  out  of  that  mine  between  100,000  and  150,000  tons  of  ore 
altogether.  There  are  deposits  of  the  same  general  nature  as  mine  in 
several  places  in  New  England,  one  being  up  the  Naugatnck  Valley 
and  one  at  a  place  called  Farmington  and  another  near  Litchfield. 
Those  mines  were  worked  with  some  vigor  for  a  time,  but  they  failed  to 
yield  any  profit  and  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  They  have  not  been 
worked  at  all  for,  I  think,  a  matter  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  As  for  the 
admission  of  nickel  ore  or  nickel  matte  free  of  duty,  the  first  effect  would 
be,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  discourage  the  opening  of  any  deposits  of 
our  own,  and  to  that  extent  I  suppose  it  would  be  against  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government.  I  suppose,  also,  it  is  against  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  to  injure  existing  interests  where  it  can  be 
properly  avoided.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  let  in 
ore  free,  although,  as  far  as  the  running  of  my  works  is  concerned,  I 
should  be  benefited  by  having  the  ores  come  in  free,  because  my  mine 
is  not  able  to  yield  enough  to  supply  the  country. 

Mr.  HisooG£.  I  do  not  quite  see  where  the  benefit  to  you  comes  ia. 

Mr.  Whabton.  If  my  works  are  able,  as  I  say,  to  operate  on  a  great 
deal  more  ore  than  my  mine  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  market  in  this  country  is  much  larger  than  my  mine  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying, then  my  works  could  be  supplied  to  the  extent  of  the  dlfferenoe 
between  what  my  mine  can  yield  and  the  demand  in  the  market  by  tak- 
ing in  ores  or  mattes  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  So  far  as  your  own  personal  interest  is  concerned  you 
are  indifferent  which  way  it  is  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  can  uot  quite  say  that,  because  I  think  my  works 
ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  supplied  with  more  material.  It  is 
rather  a  conflict  of  interests  than  an  indifference.  As  between  the  two, 
after  weighing  it  as  well  as  I  can,  with  a  certain  amount  of  disinterest- 
edness, I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  is  not  good  policy  to  let  in  nickel  ore 
or  matte  free  of  duty. 

The  Chaibmait.  What  is  the  consumption  of  nickel^600,000  pounds, 
do  you  sayf 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  of  that  do  you  maket 

Mr.  Whabton.  Not  much  more  than  a  third. 

The  Chaibikan.  And  the  balance  is  imported! 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  balance  is  imported.  It  is  a  business  that  is 
very  little  understood — an  extremely  dififtcnlt  business  to  make  nickel 
in  the  conditfon  which  fits  it  for  the  use  of  consumers;  it  is  totally 
different  from  all  the  other  metallurgical  interests. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  would  it  do  to  let  both  ore  and  matte,  or  say 
matte,  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  maintain  a  pretty  stiff  duty  upon 
nickel  itself;  how  would  that  suit  youf 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  a  moderation  of  the  present  duty,  a  lower- 
ing of  the  present  duty  on  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte,  is  quite  right, 
and  then  tK>  have  the  duty  on  nickel  enough  higher  than  it  is  now  to 
make  the  business  fairly  remanerative«  r" ^^^.^T^ 
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The  Chairman.  The  point  with  me  is  this :  Yoa  haviug  the  only 
nickel  establishment  now  in  the  United  States,  if  this  duty,  which  has 
been  here  for  some  time,  is  not  sofiBcient  to  develop  the  ore  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supplying  the  demand,  whether  it  wonld  not  be  a  wise  thing  for 
all  our  mannfactaring  interests  to  let  this  ore  come  in  and  be  treated 
here  rather  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  origin  of  that  discrepancy  which  you  observe  is 
this :  Not  many  years  ago  my  works  were  quite  capable  of  supplying 
all  the  nickel  that  the  country  needed.  The  annual  consumption  of 
nickel  in  this  country  ten  years  ago  did  not,  I  may  say,  exceed  what  my 
works  could  make;  that  is,  about  300,000  pounds.  I  think  the  con- 
sumption has  doubled  in  about  three  years,  while  the  price,  in  the  mean 
time,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  there  could  be  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nickel  if  this  duty  was  so  ad- 
justed as  to  encourage  its  reduction  here  from  foreign  ores.  I  think 
Mr.  Bitchie  has  stated  to  us  that  he  would  be  willing  to  supply  nickel 
at  a  much  reduced  rate  if  he  could  get  his  ore  or  his  matte  in  hereeither 
free  of  duty  or  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  thus  manufacture  the  nickel 
here. 

Mr.  WHABTOif .  I  remember  reading  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bitchie, 
in  his  testimony  given  before  you,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  prepared  to 
deliver,  I  think,  20  tons  a  day  of  nickel  for  a  year  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
I  think  that  was  his  statement.  That  is  one  of  the  statements,  perhaps 
the  strongest  one,  that  made  me  remark  a  little  while  ago  that  Mr.  Bitchie 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  his  subject. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tou  think  that  that  is  not  probable  ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  it  is  impossible.  You  can  not  make  nickel 
as  yoa  make  pig-iron  or  copper  or  lead  or  tin  or  any  of  the  other  metals. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  metallurgy  for  a  good  many  years  and  was 
somewhat  known  to  the  country  as  a  metallurgist  before  I  began  to 
make  nickel  at  all,  and  was  probably  likelier  than  anybody  else  m  the 
country  to  be  able  to  make  nickel  successfully ;  yet  I  think  I  was  six  or 
seven  years  at  the  business  before  I  got  to  making  nickel  of  a  reliably 
good  and  uniform  quality  and  at  a  cost  price  that  was  commensurate 
with  the  market  price.  A  person  with  imperfect  knowledge  may  be  able 
to  make  something  which  may  be  called  nickel,  as  pig-iron  is  called 
iron.  Pig-iron  contains,  I  suppose,  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
a  percentage  of  other  things,  and  it  is  called  iron,  though  it  contains  all 
those  things.  Now,  nickel  may  be  made  in  a  rough  way  containing  a 
certain  i>ercentage  of  other  things,  and  yet  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for 
consumption  in  Uiat  form.  Gonsumers  would  not  have  it.  They  coald 
not  afford  to  have  it  if  you  would  give  it  to  them.  Nickel  is  used  almost 
entirely  as  an  alloy.  You  know  that  the  United  States  5eent  coiuH 
contain  one-fourth  nickel  and  three-fourths  copper.  It  is  used  in  Gi^r- 
man  silver  in  a  varying  percentage  of  about  12  to  18  or  20  of  nickel  and 
copper  and  zinc — that  is  the  largest  consumption — and  then  it  is  used  :or 
nickel-plating  in  the  form  of  cast  plates,  mostly. 

Mr.  ALBBiofi.  Is  any  other  metal  used  with  nickel  in  nickel-plating  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  No  ;  you  want  two  things.  You  want  the  anode,  as 
it  is  called;  that  is  the  pure  nickel;  and  then  the  bath,  in  which  the 
anode  and  the  object  to  be  plated  are  immersed,  is  a  solution  of  salt  of 
nickel:  it  is  nearly  always  sulphide  of  nickel  and  ammonia;  that  is  the 
salt,  which  being  dissolved  forms  the  bath  in  which  the  nickel  plating 
is  carried  on.  ^         j 
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Mr.  AxJ>BiOH.  Are  those  the  tiiree  principal  a^es  to  which  nickel 
is  putt 

Mr.  Whaetok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Albbioh.  Ic  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  now  I 

Mr.  Whabton*  ISo  oth^  important  nse.  German  silver  is  for  more 
important  than  either  of  the  others.  For  making  German  silver  the 
mo^el  must  be  jnst  ri^t»  After  I  had  been  for  a  nnmber  of  yeara  in 
the  nickel  business;  and  understood  it  pretty  well,  it  was  hard  to  con- 
Tiaee  persons  who  used  nickel  for  n^aking  German  silver  that  if  any- 
,  thing  turned  oat  wrong  with  Uieir  manufactures  it  was  not  due  to  the 
nickel.    They  would  always  blame  it  on  the  nickel. 

The  CuAXBMMis^  Where  is  nickel  chiefly  made  abroad  f 

Mr.  Whabtgn.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  material  is 
iftow  broughtmainly  from  New  Caledonia,  an  island  beyond  Australia,  on 
which  island  is  the  French  penal  colony.  Before  nickel  was  discovered 
on  that  island  the  nickle  ores  were  mainly  taken  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way  and  from  a  number  of  small  deposits  in  Transylvania  and  South 
America,  where  it  occuired  in  complement  with  other  metal9'  The  mine 
that  I  possess  was  one  of  the  principal  mines  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
now  overshadowed  bj  the  Kew  Caledonia  deposits,  and  also  by  the 
group  of  mines  in  Canada,  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  is  interested. 

Mr.  AU)BiOH«  What  is  the  percentage  of  nickel  that  is  got  from  (he 
New  Caledonia  ores  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  ore  runs  from  about  5  per  cent,  to  about  25  per 
cent.,  the  average  being  from  8  to  10  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  ore  better  than  the  ore  from  these  Canada 
mines  f 

Mj.  WHABTOjr.  Far  better.  The  percentage  of  ores  in  the  Canadian 
mines  runs  from  about  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  I  visited  those  mines 
myself,  in  May  last,  at  the  invitation  of  the  owners,  and  examined  them 
pretty  thoroughly.  I  brought  away  specimens  and  had  them  at  my 
own  place.  There  are  some  ores  in  the  Canadian  mines  that  run  as 
high  .as  7  per  cent.  Taking  the  whole  group  of  mines  together,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  most  promising  deposit  of  nickel  that  there  is  on  this  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Alpbioh.  Is  there  bh  inexhaustible  supply  of  ore  in  the  Few 
Caledonia  mines  f 

•     Mr.  Whabton.  I  suppose  it  may  be  fairly  called  as  inexhaustible  as 
any  supply  in  the  wojrld.    The  supply  there  is  very  large  iqdeed. 

TheCHAjBKAN.  Is  the  matte  of  the  ISqw  Caledonia  minea  made 
there,  or  is  the  ore  transported! 

Mr.  Whabton.  in  the  beginning  the  ore  was  transported  to  Europe, 
but  latterly  they  have  been  turning,  the  ore  into  what  they  call  crude 
nickel  in  New  Caledonia.  The  island  of  New  Caledonia  is  quite  long 
and  narrow,  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  our  Long  Island.  The 
deposits  of  ore  are  mainly  on  the  north  side,  near  the  east  end,  and 
they  used  to  take  the  ores  around  the  end  of  the  island  to  Kumea,  where 
they  set  up  smelting  works,  and  the  products  of'  those  smelting  works» 
were  brought  to  Europe.  Latterly  they  have  changed  that  and  have  the 
smelting«done  now  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  that  the  mines  are  on, 
near  to  the  mines;  so  that  they  have  no  easy  transportation  until  they 
have  the  crude  nickel  ready  to  carry  to  Europe.  The  manager  of  that 
mine  came  to  see  me  and  desired  me  to  join  with  them.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  probability,  for  awhile,  that  I  might  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  them,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  altogether  expedient,  and 
nothing  came  of  it    I  have  in  my  satchel  the  proposals  that  they  made 
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to  me,  whiohy  as  they  sometiiQes  say,  are  not  neoefisary  ft>r  pablteation. 

Mr.  AiiDBiCH.  Is  the  Kew  Oaledonia  mine  owned  by  a  French  com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  called  La  li^ickle.  It  is  qaite  a  wealthy 
company  as  to  capital,  and  also  as  to  the  individaal  wealth  of  the  per- 
sons concerned.  When  I  was  in^Paris  two  years  ago  I  found  thaJt  some 
very  important  persons  were  connected  with  the  company.  Here  is  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  title  and  also  a  number^  of  details  abont  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Woald  you  be  able  to  use  the  New  Oi^ledonia  nickel 
in  your  works? 

Mr.  Wharton,  Yes ;  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  doing  it.  '  • 

Mr.  Aldbich.  They  have  a  place  in  Scotland,  too,  have  they  notf 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  have  several  factories. 

Mr.  HiscooK.  If  nickel  matte,  or  in  other  crude  form  not  ready  for 
consumption,  were  put  upon  the  free  list  could  you  bring  it  here  in  the 
emde  form  firom  New  Caledonia  and  compete  with  Canada  1 

Mr.-  W5ABTON.  Yes. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Buocessfhlly  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  likely  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Well,  that  is  hard*to  say.  I  prefer  not  to  make  en- 
tangling  alliances.  All  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  with 
these  people  whoso  psyier  I  have  in  my  hand,  but  we  did  not  get  as  far 
as  signing.  It  is  all  in  French  and  tedious,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
go  into  details. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  they  willing  to  make  arrangements  that  were 
satisfactory  to  you  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  can  not  say  satisfactory,  but  so  nearly  satisfactory 
that  we  very  nearly  made  a  bargain.  They  were  very  nice  people  to 
deal  with,  and  yet  our  dealings  did  not  come  to  anything.  I  am  a  little 
old-maidish,  xierhaps,  about  going  into  bargains.  In  fact,  I  don't  much 
like  this  country  to  be  dependent  upon  another  country  for  any  of  its 
necessities. 

The  Chaibsian.  I  do  not,  either.  But  the  only  point  with  me  is 
this :  that  so  far  as  it  appears  at  present,  if  there  is  no  argument  against 
it,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  nickel  supply  in  this  country. 
How  long  have  yoit  been  working  your  ore  bedt 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  think  about  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chaibman.  And  everything  has  been  abandoned  e:seept  your 
mine  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Whabton.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  my  mine  was  competent 
to  snpply  the  whole  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  had  ten  years,  then,  for  prospecting.  One 
may  argue  that  it  looks  as  if  the  duty  on  nickel  matte,  or  in  crude  form, 
was  a  pure  revenue  duty. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Against  that  I  may  suggest  that  the  mines  of  Nevada 
have  lately  been  brought  to  my  notice  again  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
can  be  relied  upon  for  a  supply  of  nickel.  The  trouble  about  all  these 
deposits  of  nickel  is  that  the  persons  who  own  them  do  not  want  to 
carry  them  on ;  they  do  not  want  to  operate  them  as  an  industry ;  they 
want  to  sell  them.  They  want  to  get  their  mines  iu  a  jjosition  of  ap- 
parent prosperity  and  then  sell  them.  1  do  not  know  how  many  dozens 
of  nickel  mines  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  our  own  Territory 
just  in  that  way.  They  think  they  have  a  fortune  iu  view  as  soon  as 
they  have  a  nickel  mine.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  inherently 
worthless  by  reason  of  natural  poverty.    The  owners  do  not  want  to 
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sell  the  ore.  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  desired  to  have  sample  car- 
loads of  ore  sent  to  me  by  these  people  from  California,  Oregon,  Kew 
Mexico,  aAd  I^evada,  bat  they  always  demur  to  that ;  they  want  me  to 
send  oat  there  and  examine  the  mines,  and  then  pay  them  a  tremen- 
dons  price  for  their  property  as  it  stands.  That  is  the  main  reason,  1 
believe,  why  the  United  States  does  not  produce  nickel  ore  enough  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  You  think  that  putting  the  ore  on  the  free  list  would 
be  more  objectionable  than  putting  the  crude  nickel  on  the  free  list ! 

Mr.  Whabt ON.  Ko ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

•  The  Ohaibkan.  If  we  put  crude  nickel  on  the  firee  list,  would  you 
also  include  speiss  and  matte  1 

Mr.  Whabton.  Those  three  things  would  form  one  group.  Nickel, 
in  any  of  those  forms  should  bear,  I  think,  the  same  rate  of  duty,  no 
matter  what  that  rate  of  duty  is. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  rate  of  duty! 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  strikes  me  that  the  duty  on  nickel  iu,  either  of 
those  forms  should  be  one-half  the  duty  on  finished  nickel,  and  the  duty 
on  nickel  ore  about  one-half  the  duty  on  nickel  in  either  of  these  inter- 
mediate forms;  in  other  words,  5, 10,  20. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  we  reduce  one  we  should  reduce  them  allf 

Mr.  Whabton.  You  could  not  reduce  the  duty  on  reflaed  nickel 
without  simply  destroying  the  industry.  That  is  now  15  cents  and  it 
ought  to  be  raised, 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Suppose,  instead  of  raising  the  duty  on  refined  nickel, 
we  should  reduce'  nickel  matte  to  a  nominal  sum  and  nickel  ore  to  a 
still  smaller  sum. 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  this  reason : 
It  is  not  judicious,  I  think,  to  extinguish  the  one  nickel  mine  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  worked  continuously  for  twenty-five  years,  even  although 
for  several  years  past  it  has  worked  at  a  loss.  It  has  kept  the  flame 
alive,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  extinguished.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  good  policy,  no  matter  whether  it  belongs  to  me' or  sooae 
one  else.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  policy  to  cut  off  the  hope  that  other 
people  have  of  bringing  their  nickel  mines  into  activity.  I  do  not  think 
that  Canada  differs  from  any  other  country  in  this  respect.  It  is  nearer 
to  us,  and  I  believe  that  the  group  of  mines  in  Canada,  in  which  Mr. 
Bitcbie  is  interested,  is  able  to  supply  all  the  nickel  that  this  country 
can  consume,  and  more,  too ;  although  I  think  they  entertain  a  very  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  nickel  there.  I  do  believe  that  the  mines  there 
are  able  to  supply,  without  difficulty,  more  nickel  than  this  country  can 
consume,  but  for  how  long  a  period  no  one  can  tell,  for  the  duration  of 
a  mine  is  a  very  uncertain  thing. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  You  say  you  have  ekamined  the  property  yourself! 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  have.  Senator  Payne  is  one  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  it.  He  and  several  other  persons  interested  in  it  desired  me 
to  go  and  see  it,  with  a  view  of  taking  an  interest  in  it.  But  the  fatal 
difficnlty  about  doing  that — the  two  difficulties,  in  fact — seem  to  me  to 
be  the  exaggerated  idea  of  their  value.  I  did  not  care  to  buy  into  the 
property  at  the  figure  they  talked  of.  Then  the  other  difficulty  is  get 
ting  the  stuff'  over  the  frontier.  Under  the  existing  law  it  would  be 
qnite  impossible  to  bring  that  stuff  into  this  country  for  treatment. 

Mr.  AldbIch.  On  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  do  you 
mean  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  On  account  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  The  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  matte  and  ore  ! 
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Mr.  Whabton.  Itis  absurd  to  bave  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  as 
high  as  on  the  finished  prodact.  If  you  have  to  pay  15  cents  a  pound 
on  the  nickel  ore,  as  the  existing  law  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  bringing  any  nickel  ore  into  this  country.  That  was  part  of  the 
blind  work  that  was  done  by  the  conference  committee.  They  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  snbjeot,  and  they  were  instigated  by  people  who 
had  a  gmdge.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  it  now.  They  set  on  re- 
fined nickel  a  lower  dnty  than  either  House  had  fixed  upon,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  that  same  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  on  the  inter- 
mediate products.  That  is  the  kind  of  law  that  we  are  living  under 
now,  and  under  that  law  it  is  impossible  for  ore  to  be  brought  in  from 
Canada. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  would  you  think  of  5  cents  a  pound  for  the 
nickel  contained  in  the  ore.    Would  that  let  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Tesj  I  think  that  probably  would.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  (hat  would  be  as  fair  a  duty,  on  the  whole,  as  you  had  suggested 
for  the  nickel  ore.  I  suppose,  looking  at  the  thing  in  a  short-sighted 
way,  it  might  be  to  my  interest  to  recommend  that  nickel  in  ore  be  ad- 
mitted free.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  owners  of  those  Canadian  mines 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  tp  sell  their  material  to  me  if  the  tariff 
law  permitted  them  to  do  so.  They  can  not  do  it  at  present.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  New  Caledonia  people  would  like  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  works  on  one  side  of  the  bargain  and 
their  deposits  of  nickel  material  on  the  other  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  supply  this  country  with  nickel.  But  that  can  not  be  done, 
nor  wonld  it  be  worth  whUe  for  any  one  else  to  set  up  nickel  works  in 
this  country,  depending  upop  getting  foreign  material  to  run  them  with, 
while  the  duty  is  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  Chaibman.  What  Is  the  capacity  of  your  plant! 
Mr.  Whabton.  I  suppose  about  400,000  pounds  a  year,  as  it  stands 
now.  But,  of  course,  it  could  be  increased  without  any  proportionate 
increase  in  plant. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  are  confronted,  Mr.  Wharton,  with  this  situation, 
as  respects  the  capacity  of  your  mine  and  your  works  compared  with 
the  consumption.  As  we  are  dealing  with  this  question,  we  want  to 
deal  with  it,  of  course,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  reserving  the  principle  of 
inrotection,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  pure 
nickel  in  this  country.  I  do  not^see  how  it  is  impossible,  under  the  ex- 
isting situation,  for  that  to  be  done.  If  we  raise  this  duty  to  20  cents  a 
poand,  as  you  desire,  we  ought  also  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  raw  material,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  make  it,  or  some- 
body  else  to  make  it,  in  competition. 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material  ought  to  be  lowered, 
while  the  duty  on  finished  nickel  is  slightly  increased.  The  price  of 
nickel  m  Europe  is  now  about  3  shillings  a  pound,  say  50  cents  a 
poand.  Forty  per  cent,  is  a  lower  duty  than  the  average  of  those  on 
metals,  as  you  know.  Forty  per  cent,  on  50  cents  is  20  cents.  Twenty 
cents  a  iK)und  on  nickel  is  a  lower  duty  than  the  average  duty  upon 
ottier  metals. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  dot 
3f  r.  Whabton.    It  would  not  do  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  you,  so  far  as  nickel  itself  is  con- 
cemed,  if  we  have  20  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  you  do  not  object  to 
what  we  do  with  nickel  matte,  speiss,  or  crude  nickel,  except  that  you 
do  not  want  to  have  it  so  low  that  it  will  close  your  mine? 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  pnblic> 
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policy,  or  fair  to  an  e^iBting  indastry,  to  make  such  radical  oliftugo  as 
this  would  be,  from  a  high  duty  to  almost  nothing  and  thereby  destroy 
a  large  property,  I  do  not  think  that  that  m  the  spirit  in  which  legis- 
lators work,  nor  that  in  which  you  work*  I  have  given  the  thing  a 
great  de^rl  of  thought,  and  have  almost  thought  at  times  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  let  raw  material  in  free  and  then  maKe  such  and  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  New  Caledonia  people  propose  to  me,  and  sacrifice 
my  mine.  But  it  would  not  be  wise,  I  believe*  Here  is  one  great 
source  of  nickle  which  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  principal  if  not 
the  very  best  in  the  world.  A  great  many  changes  may  occur;  there 
may  be  a  war  in  !Europe  which  would  prevent  France  from  getting  any 
stuff  from  New  Caledonia.  England  might  take  New  Caledonia  in  the 
course  of  a  general  turmoil.  There  migbt  be  an  entire  interruption  of 
the  supply  of  that  material  from  New  cSedonia.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  wise  to  make  this  country  depend  for  its  supply  of  nickel  on 
New  Caledonia.  Then  the  Canadian  mines  may  turn  out  poorer  after 
while  than  they  now  seem,  or  they  might  pass  into  other  hands  that 
might  choose  to  take  the  product  to  Europe* 

I  do  not  iee  that  Canada  deserves  any  better  or  different  treatment 
from  any  other  part  of  tiie  world.  Some  of  these  days,  if  the  Caqadians 
choose  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  us  and  join  the  Union,  we  will  take 
them,  together  with  their  nickel  mines  and  everything  else.  But  Caji- 
ada  is  still  a  foreign  country,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  shape  our 
policy  in  that  direction  particularly. 

Mr,  Aldbioh.  We  have  two  or  three  troubles  in  the  way  of  increaa* 
ing  the  duty  on  refined  nickel.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  consumers 
of  nickel  object  very  serionsly.  There  have  been  two  or  three  of  them 
here  who  have  said  that  if  we  have  any  idea  of  increasing  the  duty 
upon  nickel  they  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr*  Whabton.^  I  think  it  is  fair  to  hear  them,  and  I  think,  when 
they  come,  some'' of  them  will  say  that  they  would  not  object  to  a 
moderate  increase  of  duty.  It  went  down  suddenly  from  30  cents  a 
pound  to  15  cents  at  the  instigation  of  a  part  only  of  these  Conneotioat 
manufacturers.  These  Connecticut  people  have  a.  mine  at  their  own 
doors,  the  mine  at  Litchfield,  which  is  of  the  same  general  nature  aa 
mine  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa*  Mine  is  the  sulphide  of  nickel.  A  part 
of  these  people,  getting  this  private  hearing,  got  that  duty  out^own  to 
a  figure  that  neither  ho^ise  had  ever  heard  of*  That  was  done  entirely 
at  the  instance  of  the  New  England  people*  I  bad  no  heaaug,  no 
means  of  access  to  the  conferrees,  so  that  I  was  condemned  without 
trial;  and  that  as  you  know  is  an  almost  unheard  of  matter  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  conference  committee,  when  they  are  merely  to  reconcile  two 
conflicting  duties,  to  go  below  the  figure  fixed  by  either  of  them,  and 
.when  the  party  most  interested  is  not  even  heard*  They  have  no  such 
standing  in  courtf  to  entitle  them  t6  dictate  what  the  duty  on  nickel 
should  be*  They  behaved  badly  on  that  occasion*  They  are  not  in  a 
condition  now  to  dictate  the  policy  of  Congress* 

Mr.  HisoooE.  How  much  do  you  say  nickel  is  worth  here  now  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  now  selling  at  about  60  centn  a  pound*  Por- 
eigners,  in  selling  nickel  in  this  country,  do  not  add  the  whole  of  our 
duty  to  their  home  price.  They  sell  at  home  at  about  2  sbillinga  a 
pound.  Our  duty,  without  reckoning  the  freight  and  insurance,  would 
make  the  price  about  65.  Instead  of  selling  at  65,  they  sell  here  at  60, 
in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  At  60,  if  you  had  ore  enough  of  the  richness  you  have 
indicated,  is  there  any  question  but  your  business  would  be  profitable  t 
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Mr.  Whabton.  It  would  be  jiroiitable  iu  a  moderate  way,  if  I  wade 
an  arraugement  witb  -Xcw  Calcdouia. 

Mr.  Aldbigh,  Suppose  your  ore  contained  from  7  to  30  per  oeut  of 
nickel  1  , 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  profitable  businera. 

Mr.  HiSGOGK.  At  its  present  rate  of  ricbiiesat 

Mr.  WHA^xoNi  I  think  it  would  be  thia  way:  There  would  not  be 
much,  profit  in  it,  bnt  I  think  there  would  be  a  Uttle,  if  I  bad  a  supply 
of  ore  similar  to  my  own;  not  over  2  per  cent^ 

Mr.  Aldrioh.  Bo  you  think,  supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  your 
mine  shall  remain  as  it  is  and  no  new  mines  of  greater  richness  are  de* 
veloped,  that  the  principle  of  protection  ooght  to  apply  as.against  a 
mine  containing  50  per  cent,  of  nickel  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  ai^gne  a  hypo- 
thetical question  when  the  premises  are  onsbund.  There  is  no  mine  in 
the  world  that  contains  as  much  as  50  per  cent^  of  niokeL 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Or  30  per  centl 

Mr.  Whabion.  Or  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Or  20  per  cent.! 

Mr.  Whabton,  Or  containing  as  much  as  20  per  cent.,  except  in 
small  lots.  The  New  Caledonia  mines  run  up  to  20  and  26,  but  their 
average  is  only  from  8  to  12.  There  is  no  mine  in  the  world  that  con- 
tains anything  like  20  per  cent  I  think  the  mine  at  Lovelock  Station, 
in  Kevada,  is  higher  in  percentage  than  any  other  mine  that  is  known. 
There  they  do  have  ore  that  runs  up  as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent.  I 
suppose  all  the  ore  they  take  out  runs  at  about  that  figure. 

I  desire  to  say  that  cobalt  now  bears  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  That  is  cobalt  oxide.  The  metal  cobalt  is  not  made ;  it  is  not 
knowti  in  the  trade.  Cobalt  oxide  is  the  form  iu  whi^h  it  is  known. 
Cobalt  oxide  sells  m  Europe  at  about  9  and  10  shillings  a  pound — about 
t2.25  to  (2.50  a  pound.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  together 
with  the  charges  of  importation,  bring  it  up  here  to  about  $2.90  a  pound. 
The  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  veiatious  to  importers  and  inadequate, 
and  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  at  whatever  rate  seems  to  be 
fair. 

The  Gh AiBMAN.  How  much  do  you  manufacture  1 

Mr.  Whabton.  Well,  it  varies  with  the  quantity  of  nickel  manufact- 
ured; about  10,000  or  12,000  pounds  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  anybody  else  manufacture  it  in  the  United 
States  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Nobody  else. 

The  Chatbman.  Are  you  the  only  producer* 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it  used  for  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  used  mainly  for  whitening  materials  out  of 
which  pottery  is  made ;  just  as  a  woman  uses  an  indigo  bag  in  wash- 
ing and  starching,  so  this  is  used  to  whiten  the  material  and  take  away 
that  yellowish  and  brownish  tint 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  much  of  it  imported  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  Yes.  The  total  consumption  of  it  in  this  country  is 
about  30,000  pounds  a  year,  of  which  I  make  about  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  are  imported. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  make  you  all  you  can  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  make  all  that  my  ore  contains.  You  propose  a 
specific  duty  of  40  per  cent.^  don't  youl 

The  Ghaibhan.  Yes,  sir.  / 
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•  Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  not  suflaciefat.  Cobalt,  like  a  great  many  other 
tilings,  has  been  ran  down  by  competition  until  nobody  cares  to  do 
anything  with  it.  They  saddenly  raised  it,  aboat  a  year  ago,  and  in- 
vited me  to  join  the  combination,  which  I  refused  to  do.  They  raised 
it  in  Earope  to  the  present  price. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  does  it  sell  at  here  now  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  sells  here  now  at  aboat  $2.75 ;  I  should  say  from 
$2.60  to  $2.75.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  quantity  people  take 
and  the  circumstances.  A  great  deal  of  the  cobalt  used  in  this  coan- 
try  this  year  was  contracted  for  before  the  rise  took  place,  so  that  con- 
sumers are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  old  price. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  We  praetically  give  you  an  increase  of  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Whabton.  Well,  it  is  inadequate.  I  do  not  say  so  because  I  am 
in  the  business.  Take  the  whole  range  of  duties  of  every  kind,  and  you 
do  not  find  such  a  low  rate.  As  the  thing  now  stands  you  have  to 
choose  between  killing  off  the  only  competition  which  prevents  foreign- 
ers from  getting  whatever  price  they  do  get,  on  the  one  side,  and  allow- 
ing the  American  competition  to  continue. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  these  cobalt  ores  found  in  these  Canadian  mines 
and  New  Caledonia  mines  t 

Mr.  WHABTON.  No ;  there  is  no  cobalt  in  either  of  those  places ;  yet 
there  are  other  mines  in  New  Caledonia,  separate  from  the  nickel  mines, 
which  contain  cobalt.  The  nickel  mines  of  New  Caledonia  contain  no 
cobalt  whatever.  The  raw  material  would  be  cobalt  ore,  and  1  suppose 
it  would  come  in  under  the  head  of  raw  middle  products  not  specified. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  import  cobalt  mineral  of  any  kind  ! 

Mr.  Whabton.  No.  Cobalt  mineral  exists  in  other  places  in  this 
country;  for  instance,  in  Missouri.  You  may  possibly  remember  when 
I  was  hist  here  Eoland  Hazzard  was  here.  He  went  into  potash.  We 
fell  into  a  side  conversation,  and  I  bought  some  cobalt  material  from 
him  which  he  was  about  to  export^^so  that  cobalt  material  is  mined 
in  this  country  and  exported. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore  are  on  the  free  list  by  name. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  do  not  buy  this  cobalt 
material  and  manufacture  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  did  that  shortly  after  I  was  here  with  Mr.  Hazzard. 
Finding  that  he  had  some,  I  bought  it  from  him.  I  think  it  likely  he 
will  ofifer  it  to  me  whenever  he  has  a  fresh  parcel.  When  the  mannfact- 
uring  chemists  were  here,  they  told  you  that  the  duty  on  cobalt  oxide 
should  be  $1  a  pound.  I  happen  to  remember  that  Thomas  Harrison 
told  you  that. 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  Noj  $1.C0. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  remember  his  saying  it  should  be  81  a  pound. 
Then  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  I  told  him  it  was  higher  than  neces- 
sary; that  CO  cents  would  be  enough.  It  would  not  be  a  killing  matter 
for  mo  to  give  up  nickel  and  cobalt  making  altogether.  1  have  paid 
some  thousands  of  dollars 'every  year  for  the  privilege  of  making  these 
things  for  my  countrymen;  but»  of  course,  I  will  not  continue  that  for- 
ever, and  I  do  not  think  it' good  policy  to  extinguish  the  business.  It 
will  revive  again.  I  will  buy  other  American  ores  or  make  some 
arrangement  with  New  Caledonia  or  Canada  to  get  my  material,  or  else 
somebody  else  may  come  along  and  take  the  business  out  of  my  hands; 
but  he  willhave  a  hard  time  before  ho  does  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  guess  that  will  be  hard  to  do,  Mr.  Wharton.  I 
guess  you  understand  your  business.  ' 
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Mr.  Whabton.  I  have  served  a  pretty  hard  appentioeship  at  it,  and 
1  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  knowledge  that  exists  in  the  best  part 
of  the  world.    NolKKiy  else  will  get  into  the  business  without  a  very  > 
rough  apprenticeship,  and  probably  experience  great  disappointments. 


STATEXENT  OF  SAMUEL  J.  SITCHIE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbigh.)  Where  do  you  live  t— A.  Akron,  Ohio.  To 
commence  with,  I  do  not  propose  to  condescend  to  bandy  epithets  with 
Mr.  Wharton.  I  leave  the  committee  to  pass  upon  the  val^e  of  his 
offensive  egotism  and  his  quah'ties  as  a  gentleman,  or  the  lacl£  of  them. 
So  much  for  Mr.  Wharton.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mines  he  has  referred  to;  I  will  agree,  to-morrow  mornings  t-o  produce 
nickel  here  that  ha^  more  than  30  per  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  a  nickel  ore  which  contains  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
nickel  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  agree,  within  twenty  days,  to  produce  a 
car-load  of  ore  in  this  room  that  will  go  more  than  20  per  cent.,  more 
than  30  per  cent — a  car  load  that  will  run  that. 

Q.  You  mean  between  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent. ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  will  produce  large  samples  that  will  run  40  per  cent.  It  runs  all 
the  way  from  between  3  percent. — some  of  it  runs  a  little  less  than  that, 
down  to  2  per  cent. — up  to  40  per  cent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mass  of  it  is  40  per  cent.;  or  20  per  cent.,  or  15  per  cent.,  but  I  mean 
the  average. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  If  you  were  to  dig  out  ten  car-loads  from  your 
mine,  what  would  it  average  f 

Mr.  HiSGOOK.  Before  you  answer  that — you  have  made  regular  open- 
ings, have  you  f  •  ^ 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  thousands  of  tons  of  ore.  Our  ore 
all  contains  copper  and  nickel. 

Q.  Thousands  of  tons  that  have  been  absolutely  mined  from  an  open- 
ing f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  show  the  figures  if  I  had  thought  of 
being  here. 

Q.  They  have  been  mined  without  any  intention  of  selecting  f — A. 
Absolutely. 

Q.  What  will  that  ore  that  you  have  mined  average  t— A.  The  most 
of  it  will  run  3  per  cent.    The  n^ost  of  it  will  run  that. 

Q.  What  will  it  average! — A.  That  which  is  associated  with  copper 
will  run  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  that  which  contains  little  copper  will 
run — hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  it  in  sight — 7  or  8  per  cent.  As 
I  have  said,  I  can  produce  it  here  as  high  as  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  that  upont — A.  We  have  our  own  cbeniist  and 
our  own  laboratory  on  the  ground.  We  are  ready  to  smelt  now.  Our 
furnace,  within  ten  days,  will  be  making  it.  We  have  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  ore  mined  and  on  the  ground  now. 

Q.  You  propose  to  make  it  into  matte,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ship  it  where  t — A.  That  depends  upon  this  committee,  whether 
we  will  be  compelled  to  put  our  refining  furnace  on  the  other  side,  or 
whether  they  will  allow  us  to  bring  in  the  ore  in  matte  and  refine  it  in 
this  country.  We  will  bring  it  into  this  country  and  refine  it  from  the 
matte  if  the  Government  allows  it  to  come  in  free.  Otherwise,  we  will 
Lave  to  erect  our  furnace  over  there,  and  that  we  will  do. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  owned  by  Americans! — A.  By  Americans.  Kot  a 
dollar  is  owned  by  Canadians. 

Q.  What  is  your  desire  about  matte;  what  rate  do  you  want  put  upon 
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that f— A.  We  do  not  irant  any  dnty  on  that  We  are  perfeofly  willing 
that  yon  shoald  pnt  a  dnty  on  refined  nickel  if  you  like. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaiqman.)  Yon  and  Mr.  Wharton  wonld  agree  ttien  as 
to  the  duty  on  nickel  f— A.  I  think  it  is  known  to  every  member  of  tliis 
committee  that  Mr.  Wharton  is  a  radical  free-trader  with  Canada.  .  He 
hus  written  some  of  the  ablest  papers  that  I  have  ever  seen^  and  be  is 
known  as  one  of  the  stannchest  advocates  of  commercial  nnion  in  this 
conntry,  even  ranking  with  Erastus  Winans.  . 

Tbe'CHAiBMAN.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  Mr.  Wharton  in  a 
good  many  things,  but  we  do  not  care  to  go  into  his  views  on  thoee 
ttiatterH., 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Aldbioh.)  If  we  should  retain  the  dnty  uponmatteatlO 
cents  a  ponnd,  3^ou  wonld  not  care  to  have  nickel  very  much  higherl-^ 
A.  If  yon  do  that  we  will  refineon  the  other  side,  and  if  nickel  or  matte 
should  come  into  this  country  in  any  shape  it  will  all  go  to  Europe. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  be  able  to  compete  with  that  French  eom- 
)>anyT— A.  Because  we  could  send  it  to  England  without  any  dnt^. 
All  our  mines  are  a  combination  of  nickel  and  copper.  If  the  copper 
runs  down  the  nickel  runs  tip,  and  if  the  nickel  runs  down  the  copper 
runs  up.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  mine  ore  absolntely  free  from  cop- 
per or  absolutely  fVee  from  nickel ;  they  are  a  combination  of  both. 

Q  Why  would  you  not  be  able  to  ship  yonr  nickel  to  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  the  New  Oaledonia  people,  for  instance;  is 
it  because  your  mines  are  not  rich  enough,  or  whatf  If  Mr.  Wharton 
only  furnishes  one-third  of  the  consumption  in  this  conntry,  the  dnty 
being  15  cents  a  pound,  with  that  same  dnty  could  you  not,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  world,  send  the  other  two-thirds  in  here  and  pay  the  dnty 
of  16  cents  on  itt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  HiscocK.)  Why  nott— A.  Because  the  United  States  is 
comparatively  a  small  market.  About  a  quarter  of  the  consumption  of 
the  world  is  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Aldbich.  a  quarter  is  a  pretty  large  part  of  the  market  of  the 
world. 

By  Mr.  HiscoCK : 
.Q.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  take  it  to  France  to  compete  with  t — 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  we  would  take  it  to  France  j  we  wonld  send  it  to  Lon- 
don. We  could  ^\l  the  copper  and  nickel  together  there,  although  we 
shonld  ])refer  not  to  do  it.  It  depends  altogether  upon  what  action  is 
taken  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Suppose  wc  put  5  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  matte,  how  would  that 
dot— A.  Well,  if  it  is  for  protection  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  prdtect, 
and  if  it  is  for  i^evenue  we  do  not  need  it. 

Q.  To  protect  Mr.  Wharton's  mine  ! — A.  If  he  has  got  to  get  his  sup- 
plies from  abroad  I  do  not  see  how  it  protects  him. 

Mr.  HrscocK.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Wharton,  the  rates  he  proposes 
am  6  and  10  and  20 1 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Ohp  word,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  any  other  mines  here.  •  If  there  is  any  person  here  who  cau 
show  a  good  nickel  mine  I  know  that  he  can  get  a  purchaser  and  a 
premium  for  doing  so.  Professor  Ledoux,  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines,  in  New  York,  told  me  that  he  had  been  ofTered  a  very  handsome 
sum  if  he  could  find  any  large  deposit  of  nii  kel  In  this  country,  or  tiiat 
was  accesi«ible.    I  have  letters  from  him  on  the  subject. 

uiyiii^fc^u  by  VjOOQIC 
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Q.  Wfaafc  do  OBT  Geological  Survey  people  sayaboat  itt— A.  There 
are  no  nickel  mines  worked  bat  Mr.  Wharton's,  4hat  I  know  of. 

Q.  Soppose  that  we  should  pat  niokel  matte  on  the  free  list  and  shonld 
still  keep  the  duty  on  copper  ^  then  what  f— A.  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  pay  3i  oentflr  a  pound  on  copper. 

Q..  We  have  reduced  the  rate  one-half  on  all  copper. 

Mr.  BiTGHis.  Do  you  make  the  itiQ  rebate  when  it  is  exported  f 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiTOHXJi.  If  that  were  done,  if  you  make  ore  and  tuatte  fk'ee,  and 
reduoe  the  doty  on  copper  one-half  and  furnish  the  rebate,  we  could 
settle  upon  the  question  of  making  arrangements  for  refining  all  our 
materials  on  this  side  instead  of  on  the  other  6ide. 

Q.  Gould  you  do  that  at  Philadelphia  f-«A.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
any  entangling  alliances  at  present;  but  we  will  do  it  on  this  side,  of 
course. 

Q.  I  mean  where  would  the  natural  place  be  f — A.  Well,  I  suppose 
Oleveland  would  be  Ae  natural  place  for  us.  We  are  in  dire<^t  oommu- 
nieation  with  Georgian  Bay.  Lines  run  directly  from  there  to  a  place 
called  Algoma,  which  is  90  miles  ttom  our  works. 

Q.  Would  yon  use  natural  gast— -A.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  say 
definitely.    That  is  the  question ;  you  have  hit  upon  it  exactly. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  us  t— A.  I  had  no  idea  of 
coming  before  you  at  all.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  hearing 
until  a  few  moments  before  I  came  in.  If  I  had  1  would  have  been 
armed  with  some  papers,  which  I  can  produce  by  to-morrow  morning, 
if  nedessary.    This  was  wholly  unexpected  to  me. 


WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  December  11, 1888. 

Dbab  Sib:  Since  our  conversation  yesterday  it  has  occurred  tome 
that  I  did  not  make  myself  sufficiently  clear  as  to  the  wants  of  our  com- 
pafoy.  1  meant  to  say  that  we  did  not  ask  for  the  free  admission  of  re- 
fined copper  or  refined  nickel,  but  did  ask  that  niokel  and  copper  ores, 
and  tJiat  both  nickel  and  coppNsr  in  a  state  of  matte,  or  in  any  state  short 
of  refined  copper  or  refined  niokel,  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
Should  your  committee  see  fit  to  thus  dispose  of  these  metals  it  would 
enable  us  to. establish  large  refining  works  in  this  country,  while  if  some 
other  policy  were  adopted  we  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  alter- 
native of  erecting  refininff  works  in  Canada,  or  of  sending  our  mattes^ 
to  Europe  for  refining  and  sale. 

We  shall,  by  the  1st  of  January,  be  ready  to  produce  both  copper 
and  nickel  mattes  in  Canada  upon  a  large  scale,  and  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  know  what  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  with  this  output. 
Aa  we  are  the  only  parties  in  the  world  who  have  a  copper  property  of 
any  value  or  importance  not  now  oontrolled  by  the  French  syndicate, 
we  have  thought  that  your  committee  would  do  this  much  to  enable  us 
to  maintain  our  hidependence,  as  not  only  all  the  mines  but  every  re- 
fining works  in  Europe   is  under  the  control  of  this  syndicate. 

Referring  again  to  the  personal  matters  which  occurred  between  Mr. 
Wharton  and  "myself  before  your  committee  yesterday,  I  herewith  in- 
close an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Wharton,  proposing  terms  to  become 
identified  with  our  company,  and  also  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  be  retained 
by  you.    The  original,  when  verified,  I  wish  to  have  returned  to  me. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Wharton  did  go  to 
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Sadbnry,  and  our  people  came  to  Philadelphia,  brioging  with  them  Dr. 
E.  D.  Petera,  the  author  of  the  popular  work  on  ^^  Modern  Copper 
Smelting,''  who,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  plant,  pronounced  it 
utterly  worthless  for  our  purpose;  in  short,  an  antiquated  old  rattle- 
trap, which  we  could  not  afford  to  take  and  run  if  it  were  made  a  pres- 
ent io  us.  Mr.  Wharton  purposed  to  expend  $50,000  in  improving 
them  if  we  would  take  them  under  the  terms  of  this  letter,  and  said 
to  myself  and  to  other  members  of  our  company  that  he  would  come 
to  Washington  and  go  before  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  ask  that  both  copper  and  nickel  ores  and  copper  and  nickel 
mattes  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  asserted  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  his  ability  to  manipulate  the  committees,  citing  the  fact 
that  all  the  legislation  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  upon  this  article 
had  been  for  his  individual  benefit,  and  nearly  all  at  his  personal  dic- 
tation ;  and  asked  of  us  that  due  importance  and  value  should  be  placed 
upon  this  power  and  influence. 

He  also  stated  that  if  he  could  not  make  an  alliance  with  us  lie 
would  be  compelled  to  make  such  an  one  with  the  new  Caledonia  peo- 
ple, as  his  own  Gap  Mine  had  become  exhausted,  and  he  had  nothing 
upon  which  to  run  his  works;  but  that  if  he  could  not  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  either  of  us,  he  should  oppose  any  reductiou 
upon  nickel  in  any  form,  and  should  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  present 
tariff,  which  he  declared  he  had  the  ability  to  accomplish. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  view  ot  all  of  the  above  no  arrangement 
was  made  with  him. 

The  public  have  generally  been  given  to  understand  that  nickel  wa8 
very  refractory  and  did  not  have  any  very  wide  range  of  adaptability 
in  the  general  use  of  metals.  Last  summer  I  requested  Prof.  T,  Sterry 
Hunt  to  look  carefully  into  this  at  every  place  in  Europe  where  it 
had  been  experimented  with,  and  I  inclose  you  his  own  letter  de- 
scribing what  he  found  upon  the  subject.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it 
is  a  most  complete  refutation  of  what  Mr.  Whartou  has  been  anxious 
to  make  people  believe  about  the  matter. 

I  believe  the  Oovemment  should  be  greatly  interested  in  being  able 
to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  nickel  at  a  low  price  for  use  in  gun-metal, 
and  that  if  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  had  been  used  as  an  alloy  with 
the  steel  from  which  the  gun  tested  a  few  days  ago  at  Annapolis  was 
made  the  deplorable  results  which  there  happened  would  not  need  to 
have  been  recorded.  The  experiments  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
navy-yard  fully  justify  this  conclusion;  and  in  order  to  justify  the 
#  Government  in  going  extensively  into  this  experiment  I  now  make 
formal  offer  to  the  Government  to  furnish  it  with  sufficient  nickel  matte 
to  produce  25  tons  of  refined  nickel  per  day  for  a  period  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1889,  at  a  price  of  18  cents  per 
pound  for  the  amount  of  nickel  contained  in  the  matte. 

To  show  our  good  faith  in  this  offer  our  company  is  ready  to  execute 
a  satisfactory  bond  for  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  As  con- 
firming my  statements  as  to  the  character  of  the  nickel  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  furnish  I  append  a  number  of  analyses.  These  are 
not  hand  samples,  but  can  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  tons. 
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Chemi$t8f  report  No.  114. 

Peroent 
Sftfijlft  marked  Ko,  6,  gray: 

Copper 7.70 

Nickel 20.97 

Chemi9U,2^.137. 

Sample  No.  1: 

Copper 9.66 

Nickel 38.28 
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Sudbury,  Ontario,  November  3, 1888. 
[Sample  cot»p«r  and  iron  pyrites.] 

ChemUt8,No.n^. 


Peroent 
Sample  No.  8 : 

Copper 1.92 

Nickel 35.68 

CkemieU  No.  116. 

Sample  No.  7 : 

Copper 30.00 

Nickel 60:50 


I  ask  that  tbis  letter  and  inclosaresbe  made  a  part  of  my  teBtimony 
of  yesterday  and  printed  with  it. 
1  am,  very  truly  years, 

S.  J.  BiTOHIB. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Okaimum  Svbcommittee  Senate  Finance  Oammittee. 


AansRicAN  Nickel  Works, 

January  9,  1888. 

G&sntlbmen:  The  conversation  between  yonr  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Mcintosh,  and  Allen 
and  myself  has  reached  this  point,  which  I  understand  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
liminary  contract,  and  which  is  thus  set  down  on  pai>er  in  order  that  yon  may  approve 
the  same  by  letter  to  me,  viz: 

I  am  to  send  my  mining  manager,  Captain  Doble,  to  Sudbury  as  soon  as  he  can 
make  it  convenient  (which  I  expect  to  be  aT>out  two  weeks  hence),  and  if  his  report 
is  satisfactory  to  me  I  am  to  take  at  par  $30,000  of  the  $212,300  stock  now  remaining 
in  the  tteasary,  and  am  to  pay  for  the  same  in  the  same  instaUments  and  at  the  same 
times  aa  the  remainder  of  that  treasury  stock  shall  be  taken  and  paid  for  by  yonr- 
selves  or  firiends.  The  capital  thus  raised  to  be  applied  to  erecting  smelting  works 
and  for  new  working  capital  and  for  developing  of  property  only. 

Also,  I  am  to  proceed  to  make  personal  examination  of  your  property  within  three 
mootbsy  and  am  then,  if  satisfied,  to  transfer  m^  Camden  establishment  (both  nickel 
works  and  glass  works)  to  yonr  company,  taking  as  pay  therefor  $285,000  of  yonr 
capital  etock  at  par;  said  works  to  be  so  improved  by  me  at  my  own  expense  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  600,000  pounds  of  nickel  annually,  it  being  understood  that 
yonr  capital  stock  which  is  now  limited  to  $2,000,000  shall  be  raised  to  a  new  limit  of 
$3,000,000,  and  that  the  aforesaid  $2i^,000  and  no  more  shall  be  iraned,  except  in  such 
manner  at  some  subsequent  time  as  wiU  give  me  as  stockholder  my  pro  rata  of  any 
advantage  arising  from  its  issue. 
Yonxs  truly, 

Josispu  Wharton. 

The  Cava]>zan  Coppkr  Compaxy. 


FUSION  OF  NICKBL  AND  COBALT. 
[Henri  Sto.  Claire  Define  Ann  de  Chlmie  et  de  PhyBiqne  <3)  Vol.  46,  pp.  182-008.] 

Nickel  was  fused  with  an  excess 'of  nickel  oxyd.  in  a  crucible  of  lime,  and  was  free 
from  carbon.  It  contained,  silicon  0.3,  copper  0.1,  nickel  99.6=100.  The  metal 
thus  obtained  forges  with  remarkable  facility  and  without  oxidizing  sensibly.  It  is 
of  a  dactility  almost  without  limit,  and  may  be  drawn  into  wires  of  great  fineness, 
which  are  more  tenacious  than  those  of  iron.  Cobalt  when  thus  prepared  is  as  duc- 
tile as  nickel  and  still  more  tenacious.  Experiments  by  Werthiem  have  shown  that 
while  a  wire  of  iron  breaks  with  60  kilograms,  one  of  nickel  prepared  as  above  requires 
90  kilograms  and  one  of  cobalt  115  kilograms  to  break  it. 

Tlie  above  notes  are  from  Deville's  paper  on  the  production  of  high  temperature. 

T.  Sterby  Hunt. 

Houtbkal,  October  29,  1888. 
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Department  of  the  Tnteriob, 
United  States  Geological  Survbt, 

Washington^  D.  C,  December  20,  1888. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  Chief  Chemist's  report 
of  an  analysis  which  he  has  had  made  of  the  copper  and  nickel  ore  Irom 
Ontario,  Canada,  transmitted  with  your  note  of  10th  instant. 

The  gift  of  the  specimen  is  cordially  acknowledged.    It  will  make  a 
handson^e  accession  t^  the  ore  collection  of  the  National  Mnsenm. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

J.  W.  POWELI^ 

Director. 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

United  States  Senate^ 


Report  of  analysis  No.  1005. 

[Material  receiTed  from  Hon.  John  Sherman.  Washington,  B.  C.J 

Nickel  ore  from  Sudbury,  Ontario,  for  the  determination  of  nickel  and  copper. 

PerecoL 

Nickel 35.3S 

Copper --.-    5.:^ 

Examinied  by  Charles  Catlett,  and  reported  December  19,  1888. 

F.  W.  Clarks, 

Chief  CheaUiL 


New  Yoke,  December  13, 1888. 
Deab  Senator  :  I  wish  to  apologize  in  advance  for  what  you  may 
regard  as  an  unwarranted  annoyance  to  yourself  and  yonr  committee, 
and  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
one  which  concerns  the  Government  and  people  which  you  represent 
quite  as  much  as  the  company  in  which  I  am  interested.  I  inclose  yoa 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Monday,  showing  you  the  op 
erations  of  the  French  syndicate  with  regard  to  the  Anaconda  Mines  at 
Butte,  Mont. : 

[New  York  Times,  December  10, 1888.] 
THE    COPPER    SYNDICATE— THE    ANACONDA    MINES  SHUT    DOWN  AND  MAKE  MONEY 

Boston,  December  9,  1888. 

A  private  dispatch  from  Batte  City,  Mont.,  annoances  that  the  Anaconda  mines 
and  smelters  are  shut  down,  and  that  production  is  entirely  stopped  until  May,  Idf'^. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  company  and  the  syndicate  nave  oome  to  terms. 
Authoritative  declaration  of  this  fact  is  not  made,  hut  it  is  self-evident.  Mr.  Haggin. 
who  controls  the  Anaconda,  is  not  the  man  to  shut  up  his  mine  find  go  out  of  hosi- 
ness  for  six  months  when  the  copper  market  is  on  the  soundest  and  most  profitable 
hasis  for  years ;  neither  has  there  been  anv  great  fire  or  other  accident  to  compel  the 
total  suspension  of  operations,  although  the  various  shafts  are  subject  to  cave-in. 

From  what  is  known  by  leading  copper  authoricies  in  Boston  of  the  wav  and  methods 
of  both  La  Soci6t6  and  Sir.  Hag^in's  company,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Uaggin  figured 
out  that  at  the  **  syndicate's"  price  of  12  cents  or  thereabout  per  pound  for  his  copper 
he  would  make  a  net  profit  of  about  4  cents  per  pound.  This  the  '^syndicate"  has 
agreed  to  give  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Anaconda  would  produce  were  it  in  full  oper- 
ation for  the  period  during  which  it  is  to  shut  down  completely.  In  other  words,  the 
"syndluatc"  v^y^j  say,  4  cent^  per  pound  to  the  Anaconda  for  the  obpper  which  it 
dofMii  nut  produce^  thereby  reducing  the  supplies  which  it  has  to  carry  and  eliminated 
a  fM>nmwhat  dangerous  factor  from  the  situation. 

The  pruductiya  capaciry  of  the  Anaconda  is  about  7,500,000  pounds  per  month,  or 
at  4  cent^  ji^r  pounds  1(300,000.    These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
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enterprise  which  La  Soei^t^  has  undertakeD,  and  of  which  it  gives  new  proof  almost 
daily  of  its  ability  to  maintain  snccessfally.  The  copper  **  syndicate ''  has  closed  con- 
traets  with  American  consumers  for  lake  ingot  deliverable  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1889  at  16}  cents  per  pound.  The  quantity  involved  is  not  stated,  but  is 
snppoaed  to  be  about  S0,000,000  pounds. 

The  facts  covering  the  Ti'hole  case  are  even  stronger  than  those  ^pre- 
sented in  the  dispatch.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  speeches  and  pro- 
I>06ed  measares  talked  of  in  the  Senate  against  trusts  and  combines,  is 
not  the  present  a  very  opportune  time  to  put  the  matter  in  such  tangi- 
ble form  that  the  common  citizen  may  understand  that  there  is  some 
traceable  relation  between  theory  and  practice,  and  between  the  politi- 
cal creed  and  the  legislation  which  is  supposed  to  be  shaped  by  it  f 

I  am  a  Bepublican  and  a  protectionist,  and  always  have  been,  but  I 
see  no  reason  for  going  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  Chinese  wall  to  shut 
out  an  enemy  where  no  inhabitant  existed,  and  if  he  did  exist  had 
nothing  to  conquer  if  he  came  in.  I  believe  the  whole  mission  of  a  tariff 
is  two-fold  and  no  more:  First  to  provide  for  revenue,  and  second  to 
provide  for  inequality  of  conditions ;  the  latter  is  protection.  Where 
neither  of  these  conditions  exist  a  tariff  is  without  a  mission  and  with- 
oat  an  excuse,  and  I  now  ask  your  committee  if  this  is  not  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
both  nickel  and  copper,  and  if  any  other  view  of  the  case  is  not  legislat- 
ing against  a  whole  nation  and  in  the  sole  interest  of  one  man,  who  has 
not  only  been  protected  but  also  been  supported  by  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  United  Stater  having  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  from  this  man  during  all  this  period  the  product 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  manufacturer  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to 
$3^  per  pound. 

It  has  cost  no  more  to  produce  this  metal  (nickel)  during  all  this 
period  than  it  costs  to  produce  it  to-day,  except  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  wages,  which  is  a  small  matter.  If  the  Government  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  experiments  suggested  in  my  former  interviews  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  nickel  as  an  alloy  for  gun  metal  it  would  itself  be 
the  great  consumer  of  that  metal,  and  it  would  be  nove^  to  see  such 
legislation  as  would  require  the  Government  to  substantially  take  out 
a  license  for  this  privilege  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Mr.  Wharton.  The 
argament  favoring  a  tariff  on  copper  under  existing  conditions  seems 
hflurdly  defensible. 

As  you  ar^  aware,  the  output  of  the  entire  world  is  controlled  by  a 
syndicate  in  Paris,  of  which  all  the  producers  of  that  article  the  world 
over  are  members.  This  syndicate  was  first  organized  with  a  legal  life 
of  three  years.  Contracts  have  recently  been  signed  by  all  the  parties 
connected  with  it  extending  that  existence  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
and  every  consumer  of  copper  in  the  United  States  today  is  virtually 
compelled  to  buy  his  home  product  in  a  foreign  market.  Even  more 
than  this,  every  manufacturer  and  consumer  of  copper  is  compelled  to 
sign  a  contract  when  he  makes  a  purchase  that  the  amount  purchased 
is  for  his  own  actual  consumption,  and  if  he  has  purchased  an  excess  he 
is  not  permitted  to  sell  the  surplus  to  some  other  consumer. 

Now,  Senator,  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  fairly  and  squarely 
present  to  you  this  question:  "  Will  you  by  such  legislation  as  you  are 
now  abont  to  recommend  protect  this  syndicate  under  such  exactions 
and  conditions  as  now  exist,  and  such  other  more  grasping  and  rigor- 
ous ones  as  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  nine  years  of  its  life  yet  to 
come  may  give  it  an  opportunity  to  impose,  or  will  you  give  the  only 
company  in  the  world  not  under  its  control  and  which  has  any  ability 
to  cope  with  it  an  opportunity  to  re,ach  the  people  for  whose  benefit  Ieg> 
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ifidation  is  supposed  to  be  hadt"    I  repeat  the  edsenoe  of  this  qaestiou 
with  regard  to  your  dealings  with  nickel  aad  teaye  the  question  with 
you  and  your  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  J.  BiTOHIB, 

F&r  the  Otmadiam  Copper  OampaMjf. 
Hon:  W.  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  Senate  Finance  OowmiUee, 


ALIZARINE  ASSISTANT. 

fRTATEMEHT  OF  H.  M.  J0HV80H,  HO.  40  DTBIA  WSA|LF»  JMMIOS. 

We  wish  to  have  the  duty  on  atizarine  assistant  inoceased  so  as  to 
be  equal  to  the  duty  on  castor-oil,  from  which  it  is  made.  ,Tfae 
present  duty  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  is  3  cents  jper  pound.  Alisaiine 
assistant  is  made  simply  by  treating  castor-oil  with  oil  of  vitrioL  As 
high  as  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  castor-oil  is  used  in  its  mannfactarB.  A 
duty  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  this  article  would  not  be  eqaivalant 
to  the  duty  on  the  castor-oil  used  in  making  the  same.  It  seems  rather 
unjust  that  the  manufactured  article  should  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
the  chief  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  <deate  of  aoda, 
or  Turkey-red  oil  all  one  thiug? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  What  is  the  foreign  price  of  alLsanne  assist- 
ant?— A.  The  price  is  all  the  way  from  3}  cents  per  pound  up  to  7  cents, 
according  to  the  amount  of  castor  oil  used.  A  specifto  duty,  of  eoRrae, 
always  brings  out  the  highest  or  concentrated  grades* 

Q.  We  give  you  under  this  present  paragraph  from  about  90  to  50  per 
cent — A.  Yes,  but  you  put  a  much  higher  duty  on  the  crude  material, 
castor-oil. 

Q.  (By  the  Ohairman.)  Does  it  come  in  in  the  shape  of  oil  f-— A.  It 
comes  in  mixed  with  water,  but  the  duty  on  thecastor-oil,  which  i& used 
in  the  alizarine  assistant  of  high  grades,  80  to  90  per  cent,  would  be 
larger  than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Q-  Suppose  we  put  it  in  at  40  per  cent,  a  gallon;  how  would  that  do  1 — 
A.  If  you  put  it  in  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  mannfaotured  ar- 
ticle would  be  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  materialsof  which  it  is  made, 
that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Q.  Where  do  you  manufacture  this  alizarine  assistant? — A.  In  Boston. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  do  you  manufacture? — A  Nearly  a  thousand  bar- 
rels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbigh.)  Have  you  ever  used  any  imported  oastornMl  to 
make  It  f — A.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  get  any  protection  on  assistant  with 
the  proposed  low  duty  if  we  are  cut  off  from  obtaining  the  crude  ariiole, 
castor-oil,  except  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  If  the  assistant  comes  in  at 
a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  the  foreign  maonfaoturer  will  get  the 
whole  business.  If  the  duty  should  be  ma^e  proportionate  on  tba  differ- 
ent grades  of  assistant  to  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  castor^oil  con- 
tain^ in  the  same,  we  should  have  a  fair  chance,  and  we  ask  for  no 
more  than  this. 

Q.  ( By  theCflAiBHAN.)  How  much  is  madein  this  eountry  f-<i-A«lHiard 
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are  some  six  or  sidven  manufactories  of  it  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
one  near  Providence. 

Q.  Where  is  this  last  onel — A.  It  is  jastontside  the  city.  Alfred 
Harrison,  I  think,  is  the  manafactnrer's  name.  We  ask  to  be  pat  on* 
a  flEur  basis.  I  tiiink  we  should  have  the  same  protection  as  the  crude 
mateiml  gets. 

Mr.  HisoooK.  This  paper  that  you  have  submitted  to  us  is  signed 
1^  A.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Pawtucket,  B.  I. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  there  are  other  manufacturers'  names 
upon  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  bet— 
A.  I  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  duty 
on  castor-oil.    We  do  not  ask  for  any  more. 

Q.  What  is  that  proportion  f — A.  The  duty  on  castor^oil  has  been 
reduced  in  your  bill  to  50  cents  per  gallon.  That  is  6^  cents  per  pound 
protection,  or  a  little  over  100  per  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  it  ought  to  be  a  pound  t  This  paper  says  5  cents. — 
A.  This  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  assistant  not-  exceeding  90  per 
eent.  castor-oil  as  a  component  material  would  be  sufficient.  Certainly 
if  90  per  cent,  of  castor-oil  is  used  in  the  manufactured  article  it  ought 
to  pay  as  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  we  should  have  to  pay  if  we  imported 
that  amount  of  castor-oil ;  that  is,  50  cents  per  gallon — ^same  as  castor- 
oil  pays.  The  assistant  weighs  8  pounds  to  the  gallon,  which  would  be 
6|  oents  per  pound.  As  it  stands  now,  3  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
assistant,  irrespective  of  strength,  would  destroy  the  whole  business. 

Q.  What  amount  of  castor  oil  is  in  the  commercial  designation  of  as- 
sistant f — A.  In  New  York  they  bring  out  almost  entirely  80  per  cent. 

Q.  No ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  its  use.  Before  it  i»  used,  what  is  the 
amount  of  castor-oil  in  it  f «<-A.  It  varies  all  the  way  from  80  per  cent^ 
down  to 20  per  cent.  It  is  diluted  with  water;  some  make  it  one  strength, 
some  another. 

Q.  In  its  general  use  by  people  who  use  it  f — A.  They  dilute  it  in  the 
proportion  of  about  2  gallons  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Q.  Turkey-red  oil  containing  50  per  cent,  of  castor-oil  f — A.  It  is  un* 
derstood  on  the  market  that  this  article  in  question  contains  50  per  cent, 
of  castor-oil. 

Q.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  oleate  of  soda,  er  Turkey-red 
oil  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  castor-oil  f — A.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  it  often  contains  80  per  cent. 

Q«  Suppose  we  say :  Containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  castor- 
oil,  3  oents  per  poandf — A.  I  should  say,  in  that  case,  3  cents  per  pound 
duty  F^resented  the  duty  that  the  castor- oil  would  have  to  pay  and 
is  proper.  On  the  half  pound  castor-oil  contained  in  the  one  pound  of 
50  per  cent,  assistant  3  cents  per  pound  is  sufficient,  but  on  assistant  of 
full  strength,  say  90  per  cent.,  6  cents  per  pound  would  be  none  too 
much.  If  you  limits  the  percentage  to  50  per  cent.,  3  cent^  per  pound 
would  be  a  fair  duty  ^  but  if  you  allow  90  per  cent,  to  come  in  at  the 
same  rate  it  simply  destroys  the  whole  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  HlscoCK.)  Who  uses  alizarine  assistant! — A.  Calico  print- 
ers and  Turkey-red  dyers,  the  gingham  manufacturers  when  they  dye 
Tnrkey-red,  and  some  others  who  use  it  as  a  finish  on  their  goods. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  It  is  largely  used  t— A.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Q.  Largely  manufactured  in  this  country? — A;  Yes;  but  not  so 
largely  as  at  some  of  the  great  establishments  in  England.  I  ask  to 
have  the  manufactured  article  taxed  at  least  as  high  as  the  tax  placed 
on  materials  which  are  used  in  its  manufacture.  lnna]c> 
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Mr.  Johnson  submits  the  annexed  paper: 

We  have  Dote^l  with  alarm  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  t^  admit  alizarine  assistant 
according  to  the  Senate  tariff  hill,  at  a  dnty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

As  mannfacturersof  this  article,  we  desire  most  respectfully  to  protest  against  any 
such  low  rate  of  duty.  We  would  state  that  for  years  the  foreign  manufacturers  of 
this  article  abroad  have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  dnty  than 
the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  admit  it,  claiming  it  to  be  a  chemical  compound,  etc., 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  of  the  courts,  have  always  been 
against  them. 

The  article,  as  you  are  aware,  is  composed  of  castor-oil  and  sulphnric  acid,  and  can 
be'made  of  various  strengths.  It  can  be  composed  of  almost  pure  ca.stor-oil  treated 
with  a  little  snlphnric«acid,  and  in  this  guise  could  be  introduced  as  alizarine  assist- 
ant, and  after  it  has  passed  the  custom-house  could  readily  l>e  diluted,  within  a  few 
hours,  to  any  percentage  required,  so  as  to  snit  the  buyers. 

The  article  is  commonly  used  at  a  strength  of  30  to  50  pep  cent.,  but  yon  will  readily 
see  that  it  could  be  introduced,  as  we  have  mentioned,  at  a  strength  containing  90 
per  cent,  and  over  of  oastor-oil,  and  the  dilution  of  the  article  afterwards  would 
really  enable  the  importers  to'dispose  of  it  at  a  strength  they  require  it  for  sale,  thus 
only  paying  a  duty  of  three-tenths  to  one-half  of  that  prescribed  in  the  tariff  bill 
prepared  by  your  honorable  body. 

With  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  castor-oil,  you  can  see  that  if  the  importers 
bring  in  alizarine  assistant  of  a  strength  of  90  per  cent.,  say  8  pounds  per  gallon,  the 
dnty  npon  such  assistant,  based  only  on  the  castor-oil  it  contains,  would  be  5f  cents 
.  per  pound.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  most  inequitable  to  allow  aliza- 
rine assistant  to  come  in  at  any  less  rate  of  duty  than  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  very 
least. 

The  point  we  beg  to  call  most  respectfully  to  your  attention  is  the  inconsistency 
of  having  the  article  brought  in  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  dnty  upon  the  castor-oil 
which  it  contains. 

There  are  manv  other  disadvantages  under  which  we,  as  manufactnrers  of  aliza- 
rine assistant,  labor  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  manufacturers  of  this  article 
abroad ;  one  of  which  is  the  extremely  cheap  rate  of  labor  ^aid  in  European  conn- 
tries,  and  also  the  fact  that  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  is  very 
much  cheaper  abroad  than  it  is  here. 

Shonld  the  present  Senate  tariff  bill,  most  excellent  in  all  its  other  provisions,  go 
into  effect,  it  would  work  the  complete  destruction  of  the  industry  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  alizarine  assistant  in  this  country. 

The  course  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been  snch  that  we  believe  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  io4jk  to  it  with  the  full  assurance  of  pro- 
tection against  at  least  extinction  from  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  we  trust  our 
iiidustry  will  prove  no  exception  to  this,  and  that  this  matter  may  receive  from  you 
the  prompt  consideration  which  it  merits.  It  is  to  us,  we  assure  you,  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance. 

STATEMEI7T  OF  WILLIAH  D.  FABIS. 

I  only  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  that  our  interest  consists  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  oil  to  these  gentlemen  [Mr.  Johnson  and  others],  and 
of  coarse  their  ability  to  profitably  make  alizarine  assistant  affects  to 
that  e^^tent  the  sale  of  our  prodact.  I  simply  want  to  emphasize  the 
points  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  raised.  We  manafacture  castor-oil  in 
Jersey  City. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  castor- 
oil  t — A.  With  the  present  duty ;  yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  1  mean  the  duty  as  we  \ml  it  in  this  bill. — A.  I  think  we  can 
probably  get  along  with  that,  but  the  present  protection  is  not  at  all 
excessive. 

Q.  We  give  you  50  cents  per  gallon. — A.  But  we  pay  25  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  beans. 

Q.  How  many  gallons  of  oil  are  there  in  a  bushel  of  beans  t — ^A. 
About  2  gallons. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  imported  beans  t— A.  We  very  frequently  have  to  use 
them. 
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Q.  How  many  do  you  buy  f — A.  It  depends  on  the  crop.  Some  years 
very  few  are  raised  in  this  country,  while  sometimes  there  is  a  large 
crop.    We  always  use  the  beans  raised  in  this  country,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Q.  How  many  are  imported;  on  an  average,  I  mean  ! — A.  I  could  not 
give  you  the  average,  it  varies  so  excessively.  Spmetimes  this  coun- 
try raises  au  almost  insignificant  crop,  and  then  we  have  to  import 
homely. 

Q.  Where  do  you  import  from  t — A.  From  India. 

Q.  Wholly  f — A.  Principally.  There  are  a  few  beans  that  come  from 
SoatJi  America. 

Q.  The  duty  on  castor-oil  is  194  per  cent. ! — A.  That  duty  is  very 
misleading. 

Q.  1  know  it  is;  but  I  simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it. — 
A.  I  will  show  you  the  difficulty  under  which  we  labor.  Take  the  pres- 
eot  duty  on  castor -oil,  which  is  80  cents  per  gallon.  Now,  on  the  beans 
required  to  make  a  gallon  of  oil — I  am  speaking  now  to  show  the  pro-  * 
tection  which  this  country  really  has  over  the  foreign  producer  of  castor- 
oiL  it  is  made  in  India,  where  labor  costs 

The  Ohaibman  (interposing).  Leave  the  labor  question  out. 

Mr.  Fajbis.  The  24  pounds  of  beans  required  to  make  1  gallon  equals, 
at  the  present  duty,  24  cents  per  gallon.  Now,  the  excess  of  the  freight 
which  we,  as  manufacturers,  have  to  pay  on  the  beans,  bringing  them 
from  India  here — as  against  those  importing  the  essence  of  the  beans, 
viz,  castor-oil — amounts  to  fully  12  cents  per  gallon.  We,  in  importing 
the  bean,  have  to  contend  against  those  parties  importing^  as  men- 
tioned, the  very  essence  of  the  bean  or  oil.  We  pay  a  duty  on  the  tin 
from  which  we  make  our  oases  to  hold  the  castor-oil,  amounting  to,  say 
1  cent  x)er  gallon.  Now  our  labor  in  manufa<3tnring,  which  is  to  a  ceitain 
extent  offset  by  the  labor  paid  in  India— ^ — 

The  Chaibman.  You  need  not  go  into  the  labor  question. 

Mr.  Fabis.  I  have  to  put  that  in  to  show  the  amount  of  protection 
which  we  really  have.  I  put  it  down  here  as  21  cents  per  gallon.  The 
interest  on  our  investment  which  we  have,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
figures  up  to,  say  10  cents  per  gallon.  Our  repairs  to  machinery  and 
works  will  figure  up  to  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  foregoing  amounts  to 
about  70  cents  per  gallon,  so  that  the  present  duty,  80  cents  per  gallon, 
leaves  us  a  discrimination,  as  compared  against  foreign  manufacturers, 
of  only  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Q.  That  is,  leaves  you  a  profit  of  10  cents  per  gallon  f — A.  I  am  only 
figuring  the  discrimination  that  we  possess  under  the  present  tariff,  as 
against  the  foreign  manuflEU^turer  in  the  difference  of  the  freights, 
duties  on  crude  material,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  That  difference, 
as  I  have  shown,  is,  in  round  figures,  10  cents  per  gallon.  As  against 
that  would  have  to  be  deducted  the  labor  which  the  India  manufacturer 
has  to  pay,  which  is  exceedingly  slight.  I  have  put  in  here  the  whole 
labor  we  have  to  pay;  but,  of  course,  in  comparing  our  manufacture 
against  theirs,  we  have  to  offiset  our  higher  labor  by  their  almost  incon- 
ceivable lower  rate  of  labor. 

Q.  Having  reduced  the  duty  on  castor-beans,  you  think  you  can 
surviveour  present  rate! — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  close  thing, 
bnt  I  think  we  can. 

Q.  Regarding  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant,  you  wish  it  fixed  right, 
so  that  you  can  have  these  gentlemen  as  custom^  for  your  orders  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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ROLLERS   AND    BLOCKS    FOR  PRINTING  WALL- 
PAPER, ETC. 

8TATEVEVT  OF  TOHH  BEOWH,  KO.  148  SE  OEAW  8TKEET,  BBOOK- 

LYH,  H.  Y, 

Washington,  December  11, 1888. 
By  Mr.  Allison: 

Q.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  BiowdT--^. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  wall-papers.  It  has 
been  the  castom  for  some  years  to  send  the  rollers  and  the  designs  to 
Earope  and  have  them  made  there  cheaper  than  the  work  can  be  done 
for  in  this  country.  The  business  is  getting  to  such  a  pass  now  that  we 
as  workmen  are  compelled  to  make  an  apx)eal  to  you  in  our  behalf  for 
something  to  do.  The  present  rate  of  tariff  does  not  protect  us.  Per- 
sons abroad  ofter  to  take  it,  and  do  take  it,  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  t^e 
work  can  be  done  for  here.  These  models  and  samples  that  we  have 
bere  are  specimens  of  the  .work  that  we  do  for  the  printing,  of  wall« 
paper. 

Q.  Is  that  a  roller  for  printing  waU-papert — A.  That  is  a  roller  for 
printing  wall-paper.    We  have  samples  of  the  goods  here. 

Q.  You  say  the  American  manufacturer  sends  those  rollers  to  Ea> 
ropet^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  designs. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  rollers  f-^A.  We  do. 

Q.  They  are  made  hereT — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  their  agents  come  hero 
and  get  designs  of  this  torm,  and  get  the  work  done  over  there.  Some 
are  done  in  brass  and  some  in  wood.  This  here  is  a  design  that  they 
take  away,  in  that  form.  This  [exhibiting  specimen  of  wall-paper]  is 
taken  off  that  design.  You  see  the  mark  or  impression  on  the  roller. 
That  mark  indicates  to  us  where  we  are  to  put  the  brass  on  the  roller 
to  form  the  figure.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  that  produces.  This  [indi- 
cating roller]  is  what  is  taken  away  to  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Q.  You  manufacture  these  things  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  brought 
you  a  sample  of  what  it  is.  That  that  you  have  in  your  hand  is  taken 
fi*om  this;  this  is  a  design  of  that.  That  is  a  woodcut;  the  other  is 
brass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ha9Bis.)  What  do  you  want  the  committee  to  provide  t — 
A.  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  this.  There  is  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  But  they  come  here  from  abroad  and  take  it  away 
at  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  work  can  be  done  here  for.  The  WHges 
over  there  are  low  and  they  work  longer  hours.  We  work  here  sixty 
hours  a  week.  They  can  pay  that  duty  and  do  the  work  cheaper  than 
we  can.  We  only  get  $3  a  day  average,  and  just  now  we  are  not  getting 
employment  but  a  part  of  the  year,  and  a  great  many  are  idle.  We 
have  statistics  from  the  customhouse  which  show  that  there  has  bc^en 
enough  work  sent  from  New  York  City  to  Germany,  to  be  done  there, 
which  would  have  kept  fifty  men  employed  all  the  year.  An  agent  has 
been  here  from  Belgium  just  now,  and  he  offered  to  take  work  at  30  per 
cent.,  and  got  some.  A  manufacturer  told  me  that  unless  we  got  it 
stopped  others  would  do  it,  too.  Mr.  Beck,  of  New  York,  admitted  to 
me  having  his  own  men  employed  in  Germany;  he  does  noneof  hi8<5Qt^ 
ting  here.  He  has  his  own  shop  and  does  his  own  work,  sends  all  his  print 
cutting  there,  gets  it  back  and  sends  it  out  as  American  production. 
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We  get  brass  in  this  form  [showing  several  brass  pieces],  and  we  have 
to  make  these  with  our  own  tools,  which  we  have  got  to  provide  our- 
selves. The  rollers  are  used  for  printing,  in  machine  work,  but  the 
flat  blocks  are  used  for  hand  work.  At  present  there  is  a  difference  of 
5  per  cent,  lower  on'  the  woodcuts  than  on  the  brass  work:  but  the 
same  men  do  it,  and  there  should  be  no  difference  on  either.  We  have 
^so  to  make  steel  plates  to  draw  the  shapes  out  of  plain  wire.  So 
you  see  the  work  we  have  to  do.  It  takes  some  time  to  become  expert 
at  that. 

Q.  How  much  protection  do  you  need? — ^A.  When  they  take  the  woi* 
away  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  work  can  be  done  here,  and  bring 
it  in  here,  we  should  be  protected  against  it.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
its  going  out  of  the  country  at  all.  Before  it  was  a  new  industry,  they 
could  not  get  mechanics  enough  to  do  the  work;  but  thete  have  been 
apprentices  enough  at  the  business  in  the  country  to  supply  the  demand. 
Now  that  enongh  people  are  in  the  country  to  do  the  work,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  sending  it  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  Forty-five  per  cent,  is  an  ad  valorem.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
make  it  otherwise  than  an  ad  valorem,  because  there  is  such  an  immense 
variety  of  those  goods t — A.  This,  coming  through  the  custom-house,  is 
classed  in  as  machinery  with  a  thousand  different  articles. 

Q.  How  would  you  designate  this  sort  of  thing? — A.  For  printing 
wallpaper  and  oil-cloth.  It  is  used  the  same  way  tor  printing  oil-cloth. 
We  use  the  flat  block  for  printing  floor  cloth. 

Q.  We  would  still  have  to  make  it  an  ad  valorem? — A.  We  do  not 
object  to  a  specific  tax  being  put  on  each  roller. 

'By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  How  would  yon  do  itf — A.  Here  is  a  roller  that  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  it;  here  is  another  roller  that  may  have  very  little.  The  rollers 
are  all  this  length,  but  they  vary  in  circumference.  We  have  them 
from  12  inches  up  to  24  inches,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  design. 
Then  it  requires  a  separate  roller  for  every  color. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  wall-papers 
sends  to  Europe  to  have  the  cutting  done  on  these  rollers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  present  rate  is  what — 35  per  cent.? — A.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  on 
that  wood  and  45  percent  on  that  brass — ^you  make  nochange  in  your  new 
bill — and  that  is  insufficient,  for  at  present  it  does  not  protect  us.  The 
manufacturers  are  protected  themselves  now,  but  we  are  not.  Their 
establishments  have  grown  so  that  their  business  is  doubled  and  trebled. 
And  why  should  not  we  be  protected? 

Hr.  Allison.  You  shall  be,  if  we  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldeich.)  What  is  the  duty  on  wall-paper  ?— A.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  paper  hangings.  Formerly  that  used  to 
be  done  by  hand  work ;  now  it  is  done  by  machinery.  So  that  they  can 
sell  it  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in  Britain  now. 

Q.  How  long  since  this  has  been  done  by  machinery  ?  When  did  that 
really  become  a  success? — A.  Over  thirty  years  since  this  printing  ma- 
chine was  introduced  in  this  country. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  these 
rollers  in  the  CTnited  States— about  how  many?— A.  Well,  they  will 
count  up  nearly  a  thousand,  altogether,  because  there  are  so  many  em- 
ployed for  cfil-cloths,  some  for  carpets,  but  they  are  mostly  employed  for 
wallpaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Habbis.)  About  how  many  people  consume  wail-paper 
in  this  country,  do  you  think  ?— A.  Who  does  not  use  it?    ^  j 
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Mr.  Har^s.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  know. 

Mr.  Allison.  Everybody  now  does  it,  Mr.  Harris,  since  we  have  had 
this  system  of  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Habbis.)  You  think,  then,  that  everybody  oaght  to  pay 
an  increased  price  on  wall-paper  in  order  to  benefit  that.thousand  people 
who  are  engaged  in  this  particular  industry,  do  youT — A,  No;  there 
are  only  a  few  manufacturers  who  send  it  out  of  the  country.  The 
others  don't  get  any  more  for  the  paper  than  those  who  have  their  cut- 
ting done  in  Europe.  Wall-papers  can  be  bought  now  much  cheaper 
than  ever  before. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Allison.)  If  we  put  a  tax  of  90  per  cent  on  this  par- 
,  ticular  work  will  it  not  make  the  wall-papers  manufactured  here  cost  a 
little  more  to  the  manufactnrerf — A.  No;  there  are  only  a  few  who 
send  their  work  out  of  the  country,  and  the  others  who  do  not  do  it 
say  it  is  an  injustice  to  them  and  to  the  men.  An  agent  from  Belgium, 
two  months  ago,  was  here  trying  to  get  designs  at  30  percent,  less  than 
it  could  be  done  for  here,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  some  designs. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Habbis.)  Who  will  lose  that  additional  45  per  cent,  jf  the 
tax  is  put  up  to  90  per  cent,  instead  of  46  per  cent.  ? — A.  Mr.  Beck  and 
others  engaged  in  this  work  would  have  their  work  done  here  instead 
of  sending  it  out  of  the  country,  and  the  mechanics  employed  here 
would  have  steady  work. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sixty-five  millions  of  people  other  than  those 
who  would  get  this  benefit! — A.  There  are  only  a  few  manufacturers 
who  get  the  benefit  of  it  now.  Mr.  Beck,  two  years  ago,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  said  that  if  the  tariflt*  was  reduced  he  would  take  his 
whole  plant  to  Gernjany.  He  admitted  to  us  a  year  ago  that  he  had 
his  own  shop  and  his  own  apprentices  in  Germany.  His  excuse  was 
that  his  foreman  would  not  stay  in  this  country,  and  he  sends  his  work 
over  there  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Beck  does  not  employ  any  cutters  here. 
He  sends  this  wood  and  this  design  over  there,  and  gets  the  rollers 
back,  with  the  brass  in  them,  ready  for  printing. 

Q.  W^here  is  it  done,  in  Germany  or  in  Belgium  f — A.  I  believe  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Bergendorfj  and  Copenhagen.  We  have  got  to 
provide  our  own  tools  to  cut  into  the  wood  and  to  shape  the  brass. 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  felt,  you  see,  in  the  brass  here  where  you  want 
to  get  a  solid  color.  In  some  cases  they  get  it  here  without  this  felt, 
on  new  designs,  and  call  it  unfinished.  By  doing  that  they  can  pass  it 
in  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  it  was  finished. 
j  Q.  (By  Mr.  Allison.)  Where  do  you  gentlemen  work  ? — A.  Three  of 

I  us  are  employed  in  New  York  City  and  two  in  Brooklyn. 

I  Q.  Have  you  establishments  for  this  special  purpose  ? — A.  We  are 

I  employed  mostly  in  the  paper  factories.    There  are  some  special  shopa 

for  doing  the  cutting  only ;  they  take  the  work  from  the  manufacturers 
I  here  and  have  it  done.    They  do  the  work  the  same  as  we  do  in  the 

I  factories,  have  the  same  hours  and  the  same  pay.    This  business  of 

I  ours,  each  succeeding  year,  is  getting  worse  by  reason  of  this  work  be- 

ing sent  out  of  the  country.  Our  men  are  obliged  to  stand  a  reduction 
of  wages.  If  they  do  not  they  are  met  with  the  scare  that  the  work 
will  go  to  Germany ;  that  there  is  an  agent  waiting  to  take  it  away.' 

Q.  How  many  of  these  designs  are  made  each  year  ?  That  is  to  say, 
take  one  of  these  designs,  how  long  will  it  last? — ^A.  That.would  last 
but  three  years.  But  probably  the  design  will  not  sell ;  the  pattern 
won't  sell.  Each  manufacturer  gets  up  so  many  new  patterns  each  sea- 
son. So,  consequently,  they  have  got  to  produce  something  new  every 
year.    We  are  always  working  one  year  ahead  on  new  designs ;  and 
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that  is  the  way  they  can  afford  to  send  the  work  out  of  the  country. 
We  are  now  working  our  patterns  that  will  be  in  the  market  next  fall. 

Q.  You  have  a  designer,  this  designer  makes  the  patterns,  and  you 
take  them  f — A.  This  is  done  by  hand. 

Q.  That  is  done  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  does  a  designer  get? — A.  The  designer  is  paid  from 
$30  to  $40  per  week.  Even  the  putter-on  or  sketch-maker  who  makes 
a  sketch  of  the  design  and  and  rubs  it  down  on  the  wood  for  the  cutter 
to  go  by  gets  $5  more  than  the  cutter  gets.  One  designer  may  provide 
for  about  twenty  cutters,  and  one  or  two  sketch-makers  may  put  on 
enough  rollers  to  keep  the  same  number  of  men  engaged  to  do  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  work  should  go  out  of  the  country  when  there  are 
enough  cutters  to  be  got.  Ten  years  ago  they  used  to  send  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  to  England. 

Q.  What  is  the  commercial  designation  df  that  work— what  do  you 
call  it  f — ^A.  We  call  it  print  cutting. 

Q.  Print  cutting  for  wall-papers  f — A.  For  wall-papers  and  oil-cloths. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that  roller  t — A.  We  call  it  a  print,  because  it 
has  got  to  print  this  paper.    We  are  called  cutters. 

Q.  You  object  to  the  importation  of  that  thing  without  a  duty  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  we  were  to  do  just  what  you  want.  Mr.  Harris  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  up  to  it.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  90  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  how  would  we  describe  that  in  a  tariff  paper  ? — A.  Blocks 
and  rollers  for  printing  wall-papers,  floorcloth,  carpets,  etc.  Your 
hand  work,  your  finished  decorations  are  done  by  the  hand  still.  Deco- 
rations that  can  not  be  put  on  a  roller  we  have  flat  blocks,  and  it  is  done 
by  the  hand  still.    The  blocks  come  in  all  sizes,  according  to  the  design. 

Mr.  Allison.  Blocks  and  rollers  for  printing  wall-papers  and  oil- 
doths.  Very  well.  We  understand  now  what  you  want.  Forty-five 
per  cent,  is  a  pretty  fair  duty.  I  can  agree  that  that  sort  of  work,  the 
labor  for  doing  which  over  there  must  he f 

Mr.  Beown  (interposing).  One  dollar  per  day  they  get  for  working  on 
American  work,  ^nd  that  is  considered  high  wages. 

•Mr.  Allison.  That  is  high  wages  over  there. 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  makes  it  $1.45  difi'erence,  1  presume.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  work  should  go  out  of  the  country  when  all  the  paper 
is  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brown  submits  the  following  paper,  which  is  herewith  printed  as 
part  of  his  testimony : 

PRINT  CUTTERS'  UNION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Committee  on  FinancCf  or  auheommittee : 

Gsntlemkn:  We,  the  print  cutters  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  solicit  your 
good  offices  and  kindly  assistance  in  our  behalf. 

We  find  employment  pnncipally  in  wall-pa}>er  and  oil-cloth  manufactures.  The 
employers  or  manufacturers  are  sufficiently  protected,  but  we  are  not.  We  will  en- 
deaTor  briefly  to  bring  our  grievances  before  yon.  At  present  the  duty  on  our  kind 
of  work,  imported  to  this  country,  is  only  35  and  45  per  cent.  We  say  only,  because 
when  we  consider  that  m  Germany,  where  some  of  our  American  manufacturers  are 
haTJDg  their  prints  made,  the  workmen  receive  but  75  cents  per  day  on  the  average 
and  the  best  workmen  receive  no  more  than  ft  per  day  for  their  work,  the  same 
being  high  skilled  labor.  Our  pa^r  at  present  here  is  ^  per  day  on  the  average,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  is  not  too  much. 

We  think  it  now  necessary  to  ask  your  kindly  efforts  in  procuring  for  us  an  addi- 
tional 45  per  cent,  to  the  present  existing  duty,  and  we  would  also  suggest  a  special 
dQ^  on  each  roller.  ^ 

Wo  woold  also  respectfully  request  that  oar  work  be  classified  separately  instead 
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of  being  placed  in  the  niiscellaneons  section,  comprising,  as  we  are  informed,  eiglitaieii 
hundired  different  articles  to  which  our  work  has  no  connection  whatsoever. 

To  verify  this  statement  we  present  for  your  inspection  samples  of  our  work,  which 
we  have  no  donbt  will  convince  you  conclusively  that  it  is  no  common  industry,  bat 
one  that  requires  years  of  pat  ience  and  study-for  a  man  to  achieve  the  name  of  being 
a  first-cWss  workman,  and  to  which  every  intelligent  and  energetic  man  will  strag- 
gle to  attain. 

We  would  also  call  yoiir  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  tradesmen  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  while  the  work  they  should 
be  dojng  is  constantly  sent  out  of  this/jountry,  which  keeps  employed  the  foreign  me- 
chanloe  on  other  shores. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  this  for  your  earnest  cotMideration,  hoping  and  trosting 
that  you  will  bear  with  us,  and  grant  the  advance  we  ask,  as  we  oonsoientioaBly 
maintain  that  our  request  is  not  excessive  when  comparing  the  dissimilarity  of  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  foreign  countries. 

We  therefore  would  feel  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  kindly  lend  yout  asBistanoe 
to  obtain  for  us  the  additional  increase  asked  for  for  our  further  safety  and  pv»teo- 
tion,  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  be  thankful. 

Very  respectnilly  submitted. 

The  PiUNT  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States. 

rssAL.1  By  Harry  M.  Lilley, 


LEAF  TOBACCO. 

STATEMENT  OF  £.  W.  DICXERSOH,  OF  JOHN  B.  CBEAOH  ft  CO..  10. 
134  CHESTNUT  8T.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Q.  (BytbeCHAiBMAN.)  Have  yon  looked  atonrschediileon  tobacco f — 
A.  I  have  it  before  me,  or  at  least  ho  much  of  it  bb  was  printed  in  the 
newspayierB.  The  part  that  I  object  to  is  this:  "If  any  portion  of  any 
tobacco  imported  in  any  package  and  in  bulk  shall  be  suitable  for  wrap- 
pers, the  entire  quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  such  importation  shall 
be  dutiable,  if  not  stemmed,  at  75  cents  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  at  tl 
per  pound."  I  want  to  show  the  injustice  of  that.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
tobacco  [producing  sample]  grown  in  the  Bemedios  district.  Here  Is 
another  sample,  of  a  very  small  size,  that  was  grown  there  also.  They 
come  here  in  bales  and  now  pay  35  cents  a  pound,  which  is  400  per  cent, 
on  the  cutter's  protection.  It  might  often  occur  that  a  few  leaves  ooold 
be  found,  in  one  or  more  carats,  or  one  or  more  bales  of  a  vega,  that  some 
person  might  wrap  a  cigar  out  of,  and  then  he  could  go  and  say  that  a 
small  portion  was  suitable  foB.  wrappers.  We  admit  that  there  might 
be  many  leaves  get  into  the  larger  sizes  that  a  workman  might  make 
wrappers  out  of,  but  we  do  not  know  it;  we  do  not  bring  it  here  for  that 
purpose;  we  do  not  sell  it  for  that,  and  do  not  put  the  price  upon  the 
tobacco  I  mill  higher  because  that  might  happen  so,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  know.  We  bring  it  here  for  fillers,  and  sell  it  for  fillers;  we 
do  not  sell  it  for  anything  else :  that  is,  for  H  avana.  We  are  extensive 
importers  of  Havana  leaf  from  ihe  Bemedios  district;  and  that  tobaooo, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  never  raised  for  wrappers. 

Sometimes  a  iew  sprigs  or  leaves  may  get  in  but  they  are  not  imported 
for  that.  Here  are  two  carats  of  a  vega  of  one  hundred  and  ten  bales 
that  come  here  like  these  samples,  and  they  buy  that  as  well,  making' 
the  whole  of  that  miserable  stuff  besides  dutiable  at  75  cents  a  pound 
because  it  is  the  same  importation.  You  see  here,  by  the  same  importa- 
tion, we  have  one  hundred  and  ten  bales  to  come.  ,  We  now  pay  36 
cents  duty ;  you  can  buy  those  goods,  cutters  or  colas,  for  from  8  to  14 
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cents  in  Oaba,  and  the  Senate  proposes  onr  paying  200  per  cent,  duty, 
«Dd  it  is  raw  material.  Now  we  i)ropo8e  this  as  a  sabstitute :  "  All 
leaf- tobacco,  imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  fillers, 
if  anstemmed,  20  cents  per  pound  duty."  We  do  not  object  to  yonr 
figures,  although  it  is  raw  material ;  we  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  myself, 
personally,  made  a  list  and  went  to  one-half  of  the  manufactarers  in 
Philadelphia — I  am  from  Philadelphia — and  asked  them  the  question 
directly,  **  Are  you  in  favor  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent,  on 
Havana?"  and  they  said,  three  to  one,  that  that  wojild  be  right.  So 
that  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  your  figures;  but  that  objectionable 
clause  is  so  framed  that  we  might  have  to  pay  75  cents  on 'the  whole  of 
it-  Now  this  is  what  we  propose :  "All  leaf-tobacco,  imported  for  and 
heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  fillers,  if  unstemmed,  20  cents  per 
pound  duty;  and  if  stemmed,  25  cents 'per  pound.  All  leaf-tobacco, 
imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  wrappers,  75  cents 
per  pound  duty ;  but  wheii  stemmed,  (1  per  pound.''  I  am  not  in- 
terfering with  your  figures ;  I  only  want  to  have  it  so  we  can  do  a 
straight  business.  We  are  American  citizens  and  proud  of  it.  If  the 
*man  who  wrote  that  objectionable  clause  knew  whereof  he  wrote,  and 
nndesstood  our  business,  then  he  is  a  "prohibitionist "and  we  are  not. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  200  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Cuba  tobacco  can  be  used  for  wrappers, 
as  a  rule,  on  importation  f — A.  I  will  answejt*  you  as  probably  very  few 
men  can  answer  you  any  better.  I  have  been  an  inspector  for  fifteen 
years  in  Philadelphia  of  seed  leaf.  I  have  myself  sampled  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  difierent  cases.  Sow  here  is  a  map  of  Cuba.  [Same 
filed  with  the  committee.]  The  Havana  wrappers  are  grown  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  but  they  never  come  to  this  country;  they  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  Havanacigar  manufacturers  for  Havana-made  cigars, 
which  they  sell  to  this  country.  In  he^  is  a  region  called  the  Vuelta, 
and  here,  to  the  east,  is  a  region  called  the  Partidos.  There  are  some 
three  or  five  Havana  factories  in  New  York  that  import  their  own 
wrappers,  and,  outside  of  what  they  use,  perhaps  not  3  per  cent,  of  all 
the  other  tobacco  that  comes  to  this  country  is  considered  by  the  trade 
as  fit  for  wrappers.  Until  Sumatra  tobacco  came  here  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  Havana  dealers  for  fine  cigars.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  find  a  Havana  wrapper  here  in  this  very  package  before  me.  But, 
gentlemen,  this  tobacco  that  we  bring  here  is  raised  out  here  in  this 
Remedios  district.  We  have  a  department  there.  We  can  not  raise 
such  tobacco  here  in  the  United  States,  and  can  not  do  so  unless  we  have 
the  same  climate  here.    Now  we  are  satisfied  with  20  cents. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  the  object  we  people  have  who  dratted  that  special 
scheme  there.  It  is  to  make  Sumatra  wrappers  pay  a  higher  ratie  of 
duty  than  ordinary  tobacco,  lor  the  reason  that  we  are  told  that  these 
Sumatra  wrappers  come  in  competition  with  our  own  tobacco,  and  that 
they  are  a  very  high-priced,  and  fine  wrapper.  We  were  asked  to  make 
that  distinction.  Now,  if  you  can  point  out  to  us  any  other  way  whereby 
the  distinction  can  be  made,  we  would  like  to  hear  yout — A.  The  Ha- 
vana leaf  tobacco  has  been  known  to  the  trade  as  a  filler  since  I  was  a 
boy. 

By  Mr.  Ald^igh  : 
Q.  How  are  we  going  to  get  your  knowledge  into  the  head  of  an 
appraiser? — A.  Go  to  the  meu  of  the  trade  and  let  them  say. 
'  Q.  We  have  done  so,  and  we  find  that  that  won't  do. — A.  Go  to  an 
expert;  he  can  point  it  out  to  you. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  Answer  me  this  question ;  you  have  answered  it  partially^  bat  I 
would  like  a  more  general  answer :  What  percentage  of  the  tobacco 
that  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Cuba  and  used  as  fillers  for 
cigars  can  be  used  for  wrappers  f — A.  About  3  per  cent,  outside  of  cer- 
tain houses,  npt  importers  and  jobbers,  but  importers  and  manufactur- 
ers. There  are  perhaps  three  houses  in  New  York  that  import  for  their 
own  factories. 

Q.  Suppose  we  should  say  20  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  which  may  be 
used  for  wrappers  ? 

Mr.  Aldbigh.  That  is  exactly  what  the  law  is  now,  15  per  cent. 

A.  It  is  85.  Since  that  ruling  we  can  not  see  any  safety  in  anything. 
That  is  what  brought  us  herer  An  official  goes  in,  and  he  is  interest^ 
in  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  the  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Dickerson  submits  the  following  paper,  which  he  requests  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  John  B.  Creagh  &  Go. 

Philadelphia,  Maif^  1888. 

Being  prompted  to  give  our  American  cigar  mannfacturers  some  practical  facts  and 
Bugi^estions  teaching  the  preparation  for  and  working  of  Havana  leaf  tobacco^  es- 
pecially as  (I)  a  filler  and  (2}  a  binder  of  cigars  made  in  this  climate,  we  respectfully 
offer  the  following  as  a  description  of  ^'how  to  prepare  Havana  leaf  for  fillers  and 
binders  of  cigars  m  this  climate/' 

We  also  add  a  list  of  diseased  that  old  tobacco  smoke  will  care  or  relieve. 

HOW  TO  PREPARB  HAVANA  LEAF  FOR  FILLERS. 

Always  case  the  Havana  leaf  in  lukewarm  water,  or  Havana  stems  in  saoh  water. 
Never  use  verj^  cold  or  hot  water  in  casing.  After  beins  well  drained,  pack  the  leaf 
away  (gi  vine  it  some  pressure)  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  commencing 
to  strip  it.  Next,  strip  it,  opening  out  each  leaf  and  laying  one  upon  another  nntii 
it  (the  pile)  is,  say,  4  inches  high ;  then  lay  this  pile  or  bunch  upon  a  board  and  lay 
another  board  on  top  of  it  to  hold  it  in  place;  continue  adding  piles  and  building 
cob-house  fashion  until  the  casiug  is  '^  booked."  Let  it  remain  in  this  way  over  night, 
or  longer  if  it  is  too  moist  yet. 

EVAPORATION. 

This  needs  extra  watching  in  summer.  When  iu  proper  condition,  carefully  pack 
these  ''  books  "  down  in  a  box  or  barrel,  but  with  no  extra  pressure  on  them.  Cover 
the  top  with  the  same  Havana  stems  aud  a  cloth.  Let  these  remain  from  five  to 
thirty  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  and  the  weather. 
Never  case  Havana  leaf  one  day  and  strip  and  work  it  the  next  day.  Never  wet 
the  second  time  these  **  booked''  fillers,  it  will  wash  out  some  sugar  and  softened  gum 
which  would  be  lost.  When  too  dry,  cover  the  barrel  with  moistened  blankets  only. 
It  will  draw  sufficiently  in  a  few  minutes. 

By  goin^  through  this  process  of  evaporation  we  develop  the  different  properties 
contained  in  all  Havana  leaf  tobacco,  especially  albumen,  malic  acid,  ammonia,  aud 
potash,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  acrid,  resiuous,  aud  bitter  extractive  properties. 

When  ready  for  use,  dry  as  much  each  day  as  you  need  that  day.  Of  coarse  one 
should  never  dry  with  a  powerful  heat,  as  it  will  tend  to  destroy  the  aroma  of  the 
essential  oil.  One  result  from  this  ''booking"  is  that  each  leaf  will  stay  open  and 
consequently  less  scraps  will  be  made. 

HOW  LONG  CAN  TOU  KEEP  FILLERS  AFTER  EVAPORATION  T 

As  long  as  you  please,  provided  you  pack  th^m  down,  when  dry  enough,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz: 

Place  the  tip-ends  of  the  leaves  all  outward  in  the  box,  liiying  them  '*  booked  "  In 
thin  layers,  never  neglecting  to  leave  an  air-chamber  in  the  center  of  the  box  from 
the  bottom  up.    They  should  be  examined  every  two  or  three  da^s. 

Another  result  here :  After  Havana  leaf  has  been  through  this  process,  and  been 
given  sufficient  time  to  develop,  we  find  a  higher  aromatic  flavor,  and  as  the  leaves 
now  contain  only  a  minimum  of  moisture,  the  cigars  will  become  seasoned  mnch 
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HAVANA  BINDERS. 

Havana  bindera  should  be  treated  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  fillers,  excepting  that 
binders  shoald  be  ''padded''  not  ''booked"  as  fillers  are. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  BCKCHSS  WITH  THESE  FILLERS. 

Take  two  or  three  leaves  and  lay  each  one  flat  in  the  lefh  hand,  with  the  end  or  tip 
of  the  leaf  outward,  os  for  the  tuck-end  of  the  cigar,  and  place  all  small  pieces  the 
same  way;  also,  have  the  straishter  edge  of  each  leaf  on  one  side  of  the  flat  bnnch, 
placing  each  piece  with  the  end  (or  part  of  the  leai  thfi^  grew  nearest  the  tip  of  the 
leaf)  outward  toward  the  tnck-end  of  the  cigar.  When  ready  to  roll  up,  begin  with 
the  nneven  side  of  the  bunch  and  roll  that  side  in,  so  that  the  comparatively  straight 
edge  will  come  outside  of  the  roll,  thus  giving  a  more  even  outside  for  the  binder 
aoa  wrapper.  ^ 

Several  advantages  are  gained  by  thus  an*anging  the  leaves  of  each  bunch,  viz : 
The  burning  is  (1)  from  the  tip  to  the  heel  of  the  leat^and  (2)  from  the  thinner  towards 
the  thicker  parts  of  all  the  leaves,  and  (3)  from  the  sweetest  part  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  smoked,  to  the  poorest  portions,  which  are  wet  or  chewed  in  the  mouth  and  never 
smoked. 

FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

/ 

Dried  tobacco  leaves  yield  14  to  18^  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

Dried  tobacco  leaves  contain  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  nicotianin. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  a  remedy  for  catarrh  in  the  head  (passed  through  the  nose) ; 
catarrh  in  the  larynx  (swallowed) ;  asthma — paroxysms  (swallowed);  cough,  caused 
by  tickling  larynx  or  trachea  (swallowed) ;  hiccough,  violent,  (swallowed) ;  spas- 
modic laryngitis  (swallowed);  earache  (blown  hbt  into  the  ear). 


SCRAP  BRASS,  GERMAN  SILVER,  AND  NICKEL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  W.  H.  H.  WOOSTES,  of  the  Seymour  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Seymour,  Conn.,  and  CHABLE8  F.  BSOOKE&,  represent 
ing  the  Coe  Brass  Mann&ctnring  Company,  of  Torrington,  Conn. 

STATEMENT  OF  ^CHARLES  F.  BBOOEEB. 

Mr.  Bbooeeb.  GentlemeD,  in  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  submit  this 
petition. 

The  ])etition  is  as  follows : 

The  Ghaibman.  I  see  you  want  this  article  to  come  in  free  of  duty 
when  accompanied  by  cousnlar  or  other  evidence  of  its  origin. 

Mr.  Beookeb.  Yes,  sir.  For  many  years  we  have  been  exporting 
cartridge  materials,  and  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  sent  out  is 
sent  back  to  us  for  remanufaoture  and  reshipment.  It  is  made  entirely 
from  American  material  and  is  reexported.  It  is  the  blanks  for  cart- 
ridges and  shells. 

Senator  Platt.  You  send  it  out  in  sheets  f 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  TVe  send  it  out  in  sheets  or  in  blanks.  As  I  say,  33 
per  cent,  of  that  stuff  comes  back  to  us  to  be  reroanufactured  and  re- 
shipped.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  us  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
we  have  sent  it  out.*  I  had  a  case  only  the  other  day  of  a  lot  of  material 
retarueil  to  us  as  being  wrong  in  some  particular  or  other.  We  demon- 
strated the  fact  to  the  Treasury  Department  that  we  had  exported  that 
stuff.  It  came  back  in  the  original  shape  in  which  it  went  out  and  they 
admitted  it  free  of  duty,  as  the  evidence  was  clear.  r^^^^l^ 
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Seuator  Platt.  After  tbe  blanks  have  been  cut  out  can  you  still 
demonstrate  tbat  you  isUipped  that  particular  material  t 

Mr,  Beooker-  That  is  a  thing  we  could  not  demonstrate.  We  could 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  hjwl  shipped  material  to  these  parties  in 
these  countries. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your  business,  export 
this  material  in  sheets  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser  to 
lake  back  the  scrap  t 

Mr.  Hbookbk,  We  must  do  that  or  else  not  do  the  buAiness. 

The  Chaieman.  You  export  it  in  sheets,  and  they  cut  it  up  and  then 
return  the  scrap  If 

Mr.  Beookee.  Yes. 

Senator  Platt.  A«  I  understand  it,  they  cut  out  the  different  things 
that  tbcy  manufacture,  cutting  the  sheets  as  closely  as  they  can,  so  that 
a  sheet  is  all  cut  up  except  the  little  places  that  remain  between  the 
blc'inks  f 

Mr.  Beookee.  Oh,  yea.  For  instance,  here  [illustrating]  is  a  sheet  of 
German  silver  out  of  which  spoon  blanks  are  cut.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  metal  is  taken  ont  in  the  blanks  and  then  there  is  40  per  cent,  of 
scrap,  which  is  only  good  to  remanufacture. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  objection  to  allowing  these  substances 
un  m  a  1 1  u  f ac  tu  red  to  co  u  i  e  i  n  free  f  ^ 

Mr,  Brookee.  That  is  what  we  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Argentine^  Albata,  or  German  silver,  unmanufact- 
ured! 

Mr.  Beookke.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  German  silver  in  sheets. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  is  precisely  their  case. 

Mr.  Bhoorke.  That  is  what  we  make  and  send  out 

The  Ohairmak.  Now  you  want  clippings  from  brass  or  Dutch  metal, 
or  German  silver,  etc,  tit  only  for  remanufacture,  to  come  in  free  if  it 
goes  from  you ! 

Mr.  liRooKEE.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bup|>oye  it  does  not  go  out  from  you! 
^  Mr.  Brookee.  Then  we  do  not  want  it  to  come  in  free. 

;  Seuator  IJiscoCK*  There  is  no  way  to  tell. 

I  The  Ch AIRMAN,  i  do  not  see  how  y[e  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Brooker*  We  can  always  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  have 
I  exported  this*  inateriaL 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  Yes )  you  can  demonstrate  the  fact  that  you  exported 
it^  but  you  can  not  demonstrate  that  these  clippings  are  yours. 

Mr.  Beookee*  If  we  8h!|)  a  certain  amount  of  material  to  a  certain 
party  and  that  party  returns  to  us  33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  we  shipped 
to  him  originally,  it  would  seem  to  me  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
I  locating  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  buy  up  33  per  cent,  of  scrap  and  send 
them  in. 

Mn  Brooeer.  This  i«  a  difficulty  we  have  suffered  from  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  t*tootl  in  the  way  of  our  doing  an  export  business— 
the  fuc^t  that  we  could  not  take  this  material  back  in  competition  with 
our  foreign  competitors, 

Seuator  Platt.  Wliat  objection  is  there  to  its  coming  in  free  in  the 
i,  shape  ot"  i^crap  I     Wouhl  fon^gn  manufacturers  import  anything  which 

•'  would  iuteifere  with  the  American  production! 

^  ,  Senator  HiscocK.  Do  you  know  of  any  diflference  between  clippings 

of  bras8  and  l>utcb  metal,  m  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  and  metal 
in  bai-s  or  pigs !  r^  \ 
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Senator  PiiATT.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  difHcnlty  aboat  it  is  in  de- 
fining scrap  so  that  nothing  else  will  come  in  except  scrap. 

Tl^  Chairman.  Clippings  from  brass  or  Dutch  metal  must  be  what 
t-hey  call  scrap. 

Senator  Platt.  No;  not  at  all.  Snppose  here  is  apiece  of  brass. 
These  gentlemen  make  sheet  brass  and  sheet  Germiin  silver.  It  is  cot 
up  to  make  a  yariety  of  things.  The  person  to  whom  they  sell  it  is  the 
manufacturer.  He  cuts  oat  of  it  just  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  for 
manufacture.  ' 

The  Chaibican.  What  do  you  call  the  balancet 

Senator  Platt.  Then  the  sheet  comes  back  with  these  holes  in  it, 
and  it  is  scrap,  commercially  speaking.  '  That  is  what  they  want  to  have 
come  in  free. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Do  you  know  of  any  difference  between  that  and 
brass  in  bars  or  pigs  f 

Senator  Fultt.  Brass  in  bars  or  pigs  is  not  cut  out  in  that  way. 

Senator  Hisooge:.  The  material  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  There  is  quite  a  dijflfereuce  in  them. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  the  future  use  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  difference,  because  it  costs  some- 
thing to  transform  it  from  scrap  into  bars  or  pigs. 

Senator  Flatt.  But  instead  of  importing  the  brass  in  bars  or  pigs 
yon  simply  take  back  the  scrap  and  use  it  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  There  is  no  brass  in  bars  or  pigs  imported.  Indeed 
there  is  very  little  brass  scrap  imported.  For  this  very  reason  we  are 
kept  out  of  the  market. 

Senator  Flatt.  Mr.  Wooster,  you,  perhaps,  can  tell  how  this*  matter 
affects  yon  and  what  the  course  of  your  trade  is. 

STATEMENT  OP  W.  H.  H.  WOOSTEB. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  German  sil- 
ver. We  manufacture  German  silver  containing  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 
of  nickel;  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent.  We  export  mainly  to 
Canada,  and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Australia.  We  have  sent  some  to 
England ;  not  any  large  quantity.  This  article  goes  principally  into 
the  manufacture  of  what  is  termed  Hat  ware,  cheap  tableware,  forks, 
spoons,  ladles,  and  similar  goods.  In  the  manufacture  of  those  goods 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  metal  originally  sent  out  is  returned  as  scrap, 
and  on  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  amounts 
to  about  1.8  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  contained  therein,  on  which  pre- 
vions  to  exportation  we  have  paid  already  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  imported  it  t 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Flatt.  JNidcel  is  imported  largely  f 

Mr.  Woosteb.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  of  the  nickel  used  in 
German  silver  at  the  present  time  more  than  nine-tenths  is  imported. 
Scrap  is  cut  out  in  8U<4  form  to  return  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
it  with  anything  else.  There  is  no  possible  danger  of  its  coming  in  in 
qniuitities,  because  no  manufacturer  will  ever  receive  that  class  of  scrap 
except  from  his  own  metal. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  can  not  identify  it. 

Mr.  Woosteb.  You  can  identify  it.  Everything  that  comes  in  from 
the  manufacture  of  forks  and  spoons  is  readily  identified. 
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The  OHAnbMAN.  Why  could  we  not  give  you  a  drawback  equivalent 
to  the  amount  you  desire  on  the  German  silver  exported  ? 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  went  to  Mr.  James,  the 
chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  introduced 
by  our  Senator,  and  inquired  of  him  particularly  with  reference  to  all 
these  matters.  He  told  me  that  a  metal  imported  on  ^hich  a  duty 
was  paid  and  afterwards  amalgamated  with  one  or  more  other  metals 
for  the  manufacture  of  goods,  there  could  be  no  drawback  on.  He  said 
we  would  be  unable  to  get  any  drawback. 

Senator  Platt.  And  as  a  result  of  tiiat  decision  Connecticut  men 
lost  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  Mexican  Government  with  all  the 
German  silver  blanks  that  they  wanted  to  make  5-cent  nickel  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  not  what  the  law  is,  but  what  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  framing  a  provision.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  could  reach  it;  to  allow  you  a  drawback  on  the  nickel 
exported* 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  the  same  with  brass  and  copper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  nickel  is  there  in  German  silvert 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  The  average  now  is  about  20  per  cent. }  from  18  to 
20  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  German  silver  made  off 

Mr.  WoosTEB,  Copper  and  spelter;  about  68  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Senator  Platt.  I  want  to  know  what  the  objection  is.  Here  is  an 
article  of  American  manufacture  sold  abroad,  for  the  purpqse  of  manu- 
facture abroad,  and  the  residue  of  it  which  is  not  used  is  taken  back. 
I  want  to  kuQw  what  is  the^objection  to  letting  that  in  free,  providing 
you  can  identify  it,  and  get  the  oath  or  affidavit  of  the  party  shipping 
it  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  same  article  that  was  sent  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  objection  to  it  on 
principle,  except  that  if  you  can  do  it  on  one  thing  you  would  have  to 
do  it  on  a  great  many. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  not! 

Senator  Albrigh.  I  do  not  think  we  have  time  to  perfect  a  provision 
looking  in  that  direction. 

The  Chaibivian.  That  is  a  very  important  question.  If  we  could  make 
a  general  provision  of  that  sort  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 

Senator  Platt.  I  think  there  are  very  few  things  in  which  the  course 
of  trade  makes  it  so  easy  to  identify  them  as  in  the  case  of  these  arti- 
cles of  which  we  are  speaking.  As  I  understand  it,  you  can  not  sell 
your  goods  to  anybody  unless  you  agree  to  take  back  the  scrap,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  It  is  imxK>8sible  otherwise  to  sell  German  silver. 

Senator  Platt.  CTr  brass? 

Mr.  Woosteb.  That  is  generally  the  case  with  brass  also. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Will  you  tell  us  practically  how  you  would  follow 
these  goods  and  identify  them  T 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  have  the  person  who  bought  them  in  Cuba 
make  an  affidavit  before  the  consular  authorities  there  that  the  scrap 
was  the  residue  of  the  goods  he  had  bought. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Would  you  let  them  in  simply  on  that  affidavit  t 

Senator  Platt.  Why  not  f 

Senator  Albbigh.  If  you  did  you  would  throw  the  door  wide  <^pen. 
A  man  can  get  an  affidavit  on  any  subject  for  50  cents. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  You  would  have  the  additional  proof  that  this  ma- 
terial was  sent  out  to  that  party. 

Senator  Albbioh.  You  may  have  and  yoa  may  not.    You  may  as 
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well  break  down  yoar  whole  protective  system  as  to  let  goods  come  in 
free  of  dnty  on  an  affidavit. 

Senator  Platt.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Xon  have  the  affidavit 
of  the  American  manufacturer  that  he  sent  to  Mr.  Jones  out  in  Cuba 
so  much  Geiman  silver  in  sheets.  Then  you  have  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Jones  in  Cuba  that  he  returned  the  residue,  the  scrap  of  the  same  ex- 
exportation.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  great  ground  for  fraud  in  tbat 
particular  case. 

Mr.  Bbookeb.  In  this  case  I  spoke  of  we  had  the  custom-house  evi- 
dence that  we  exported  the  material.  We  had  the  affidavit  of  the 
manufacturer  in  Cuba  that  it  was  returned. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  do  you  now  pay  for  German  silver  in  the  way 
of  duty  t 

Mr.  WoosTKB.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  the  same  as  is  paid  upon  your  manufactures  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Yes,  sir ;  precisely  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  allow  that  scrap  to  come  in  either  free  or 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  That  is  just  what  we  would  like. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  such  as  you  export^  but  all.  You  can  not  make 
a  distinction.  If  brass  clippings  or  brass  scrap  or  German  silver  scrap 
are  to  come  in  free  they  should  all  come  in  free,  and  there  should  be  no 
cireomlocntion  about  it. 

Senator  Aij)BIGH.  But  what  I  say  is,  if  you  are  going  to  make  Ger- 
man silver  and  brass  scrap  free  you  might  as  well  make  German  silver 
and  brass  free.    That  is  the  legitimate  result  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  by  which  we 
can  do  it 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Platt.  Your  trouble  is  this :  That  if  yon  let  in  brass  scrap 
and  German  silver  scrap  free  the  foreign  manufactures  of  German 
silver  and  brass  will  come  in  in  that  shape  after  it  has  been  used  in 
England  or  other  countries.  When  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  scrap 
they  will  send  it  to  this  country  free. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Woostbb.  Practically  they  can  not  send  it  to  this  country  free. 
Th^  have  no  market  for  it. 

Senator  Platt.  If  you  could  get  brass  in  here  without  paying  duty 
on  it,  do  you  think  yon  would  take  itt. 

Mr.  Woostbb.  l^o,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  not  1 

Mr.  Woostbb.  How  are  you  going  to  get  brass  in  here  t  We  have 
the  copper  and  we  have  the  spelter.  We  are  supplying  other  countries. 
They  are  not  supplying  ua^ 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  might  be  50  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  No:  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  could  not  be,  because 
it  could  not  be  worked.  We  are  here  providing  for  scrap  5  not  for  bar 
or  sheet  metal  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  much  difference  whether  it  was  in  scrap  or 
otherwise. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  These  gentlemen  do  not  want  the  scrap  free  alto- 
gether, but  only  the  scrap  that  they  export,  . 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  prepare  such  a  scheme  as  you  think 
beet  and  we  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  Woostbb.  Our  German  silver  is  cut  out  in  a  blank  like  that 
[illustrating].    It  is  just  as  readily  identified  as  a  man's  face,    ^^5-^^ 
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The  Ohaibman.  Here  is  yoar  petition  asking  for  a  certain  thing,  and 
yon  call  upon  us  to  make  a  scheme  to  cover  that  petitioD.  It  is  a  new 
question  and  it  may  be  an  important  one.    1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Platt.  We  can  make  a  scheme  very  easily.  It  iCan  be  said 
right  at  the  end  of  these  two  items :  <^  Provideil,  that  scrap  shall  come 
in  free  of  daty  when  the  same  has  been  exported." 

Senator  Albrigh.  Yon  had  better  prepare  an  aviendment  snch  as 
you  think  will  cover  the  case,  and  we  will  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  will  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  not  difficult  to  put  it  in  language. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not,  if  you  want  to  put  in  a  provision  applying 
to  these  people  alone. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  put  it  in  language  than  it  is 
to  provide  for  a  drawback  in  language. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  put  in  laoguage 
what  tbey  want.  I  should  pref^  the  drawback  scheme  if  1  were  mak- 
ing it  for  myself. 

'  Mr.  WoosTSR.  The  difficulty  with  the  drawback  scheme  is  this : 
German  silver  is  made  from  4  to  25  per  cent,  of  nickel.  An  assay  must 
be  made  every  time  to  determine  exactly  the  percentage  of  nickel  con- 
tained jtherein. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  nickel  oansnmers  does 
this  petition  represent! 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  should  say  at  Jeast  flve-aixths. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Five-sixths  oi  all  the  nickel  eoBaomad  in  the 
country  f 

Mr.  Brooebr.  Yes,  sin 

Mr.  WoosTER.  I  am  authorized  to  append  the  signatures  of  two  or 
three  other  concerns.  I  have  only  just  arrived  .and  had  not  seen  this 
I)etition  until  ten  minutes  ago. 

Senator  Platt  :  Mr.  Wooster  says  if  you  are  going  into  this  matter 
he  is  not  prepared  to  make  his  statement  at  this  tLme. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  send  in  a  full  statement  on  the  subject  in 
writing.    What  proportion  of  the  nickel  used  in  this  country  is  im-  • 
ported  now  f 

Mr.  Wooster.  I  think  of  thai;  which  goes  into  GeeaMa  silver  prob- 
ably nine-tenths.  As  to  that  which  goes  into  plating  I  could  not 
answer.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Brooker.  It  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  ia  an  important'question.  I  do  not  see 
my  way  clear  now,  and  I  do  not  think  the  other  gentlemen  do,  to  grant 
what  is  asked  for ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  present  will  prepare  a  provision 
and  send  it  to  us  or  hand  it  to  us  we  will  talk  it  over  and  see  whether 
or  not  we  can  do  anything  for  them.    I  think  it  is  very  doubtfuL 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 1888. 
Senator  Platt.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  let: 
ter  I  have  received  from. Mr.  George  Maxwell,  of  the  Hockannm  Com- 
pany, Bock vi  lie,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth^  in  relation  to 
the  increased  duty  on  woolen  and  worsted  yarn^  in  which  he  says  sucb 
increase  will  be  very  disastrous,  ^         j 
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Senator  Aij>bioh.  Does  Mr.  Maxwell  wanfc  the  letter  printed  f    Keo, 
we  will  print  it. 
Senator  Platt.  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being  printed. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  printed. 
fRie  letter  is  as  iMlewB : 

BocEvnxs,  CoNX.,  J)9e$wiber  7, 1888. 

Dba&  Sir:  Id  regard  to  the  Senafo  tariff  bill,  uow  under  consideration  in  yooi 
body,  tliere  are  eome  items  in  the  wool  and  woolen  goods  schedule  that  ought  not  to 
pass.  One  in  relation  to  wool  or  worsted  yarns.  In  the  present  tariff  these  yams  are 
antiable,  costing  not  over  60  cents  per  pound,  at  IH  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent. 
adTalorem.  Yams  costing^ orer  60  cents  and  not  over  80  cents  are  dutiable  at  24 
cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 

The  new  Senate  bill  makes  the  duty  on  these  yarns  costing  over  60  cents perpound 
dutiable  at  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  yams  costing  62  cents 
per  pound,  duties  under  the  Senate  bill  and  the  present  tariff  would  be  as  follows : 

Sesttta  bill, yam  eoatlnff  62  ceate,  ad  valonm  duty  24.8  pound,  duty  40  cents  ..  64. 8 
FreaoDt  tad^  yam  ooatmg  62  cents,  ad  valorem  duty  21.7  pound,  duty  24  cents. .  45. 7 

19.1 

The  diffisrence  per  pound  is  19.1  cents  per  pound.  Please  notice  that  the  duty  od 
yam  oosting  62  cents  per  pound  is  by  the  Senate  bill  64.8  cents  per  pound,  wluch  is 
more  than  106  per  cent;  as  an  ad  valorem  duty.  And  the  increase  of  duty  by  the 
SMWto  bill  over  the  pteseut  tariff  is  19.1  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  40  per  oent. 
increase  as  ad  valorem.  Section  350  Senate  bill  on  waste,  all  waotes  are  dutiable  at 
'M  oenta  per  pound.  Under  the  ii\  esent  tariff  waste  is  dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
An  arerage  cost  of  waste  is  estimated  at  about  40  cents  per  pound.  The  Senate  duty 
wmild  be  75  per  cent,  on  coat  ad  valorem  while  the  present  duty  would  be  25  per  eent. 
coat  ad  valorem. 

AIJ  theae  wastes  are  hardly  ever  used  alone  in  making  goods— and  used  almost  en- 
tirely with  other  materials,  a  duty  of  10  cents  4>er  pouna  is  about  as  much  as  ought 
to  be.  In  Tiew  of  the  dilflcutty  of  arranging  this  wed  and  woolen  schedule  justly. 
why  not  pass  the  Breckinridge  resolution  and  wait  till  next  session  for  material 
ebaaina  in  tariff.  Is  it  not  possible  to  pass  that  resolution  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  a  short  time  f 
Yours  truly, 

QsoBaa  Mazwxll. 

Hon.  O.  EL  PiAiT. 


REDDLE,  OR  RED  EARTH. 

WASHiNGTONy  D.  C,  December  12,  1888. 
*  HOAB.  I  preoent  to  the  committee  this  morning  a  sample  of 
the  reddle,  or  red  earth,  for  polishing  optical  instruments,  which  has 
botti  sent  me  by  Mr.  George 'W.  Wells,  of  the  American  Optical  Com- 
paoy,  SoQthbridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Wells  says  he  is  unable  to  ascertain 
that  tiiia  material  is  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  polish- 
ing glaas.    He  says : 

SoiTTHBiimaE,  Mass.,  Deomber  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  send  yon  by  this  mail  a  small  pieee  of  tbe  reddio,  such  as  we  use  for 
polialung  leaaes  mannfaetnied  by  us.  We  have  never  beeu  able  to  asoertain  that 
this  material  was  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  tban  for  polishing  glass.  When 
my  company  first  imported  it,  the  rate  of  duty  was  Sl.50  per  ton,  as  **  uomannfactured 
eartb,^  but  afterwards  it  was  classified  as  an  **  oxide  of  iron,  or  color/'  and  we  are 
now  payinir  a  duty  of  JSb  per  cent,  as  such.  It  is  a  material  that  is  not  commonly 
known  in  this  country;  we  first  endeavored  to  obtain  it  from  the  drug  and  paint 
deatem.  bat  it  waa  a  material  unknown  to  them,  altliough  they  said  they  would  im- 
port it  ibr  us,  if  desired*  This  being  the  case,  I  can  not  conceive  why  it  should  be 
amiable  as  a  color. 

Johnson's  Cyclopedia  defines  *'  reddle,  or  red  chalk,"  as  "  an  argillaeeous  oxide  of 
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iron,  broaght  from  Germany  and  England :  !b  ased  for  carpenter's  ohalk,  for  marking 
sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper,  and  fine  sraaee  for  polishing  spectacle  lenses/' 

It  is  dng  and  shoveled  into  casks  and  and  reaches  ns  in  its  cmde  state;,  and  is  then 
ground  and  prepared  for  onr  work. 
YonrSy  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Wslu,  Treasumr. 
By  Cook. 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar. 

• 
So  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  anywhere  that  it  is  a  color  or 
can  be  used  a«  a  color. 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  12, 1888. 
Senator  Platt.  Gentlemen,  I  have  received  the  following  letter  &om 
Messrs.  Talcott,  Frisbie  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee : 

Habtf^bd,  Conn.,  December  8, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  December  1  was  delayed  and  roached  Hartford 
during  my  abi^ence,  and  to-day  is  the  first  opportunity  for  me  to  reply. 
As  we  understand  by  section  254,  the  duty  on  extract  of  meat  shall  be 
collectible  on  the  gross  weight,  ••  e.,  both  the  extract  and  the  container. 

This  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasonable  proposition. 

We  are  always  ready  to  defend  home  products  against  others,  and,  all 
these  things  being  equal,  to  ur^e  a  good  protective  duty  against  for- 
eign goods. 

However,  in  this  instance,  it  seems  as  though  misrepresentations  or 
misstatements  had  been  made  which  should  be  corrected. 

For  your  information,  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
various  kinds  of  meat  extracts.  Of  these  Liebig's  has  been  imported 
for  years )  Oibil's  has  been  imported  to  some  extent,  although  we  are 
told  most  of  the  extract  is  now  made  in  Chicago  and  Importation  has 
nearly  ceased. 

You  will  see  by  the  table  that  at  present  duty,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Liebig's  costs  more  than  any  other,  and  the  domestic  trade  prices  are 
so  much  lower  that,  if  they  had  medicinal  merits  equal  to  Liebig's  (im- 
ported), they  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

Here  is  an  article  which  is  well  known  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  people,  and  has  become  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 

Why  should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  more  fbr  it,  or  else  try  an  ar- 
ticle without  equal  merit! 

It  would  seem  to  us  that,  under  the  circumstances,  our  domestic 
goods  already  selling  so  much  below  Liebig's  (imported),  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  domestic  brands  urging  sales  at  prices  which  we  show 
in  our  table,  and  in  some  instances  seeking  business  at  still  better  dis- 
counts, that  the  duty  at  least  should  not  be  raised,  but  rather  slightly 
reduced. 

if  duty  is  levied  as  per  section  254,  it  will  amount  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  As  you  see,  it  raises  the  cost  to  jobbers  above  the  pres- 
ent selling  price  to  the  retail  trade. 

It  seems  to  ns  a  particularly  unjust  proposition  that  duty  should  be 
levied  at  35  cents  per  pound  on  earthmware^  which  is  of  no  practical 
use  whatever.  ^         j 
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The  dnty  on  jars  alone^  on  the  2-ounce  size,  amounting  to  (1.09  per 
dozen;  on  the  bounce  size  to  $1.77  per  dozen;  on  the  8-ounce  size  to 
$2.16  per  dozen ;  and  on  the  ponnds,  26  cents  per  pound,  or  $3.12  per 
dozen. 

The  discount  we  figure  on  Idebig's  (imported)  is  our  average  for  the 
past  year. 

Sometimes  rate  of  exchange  makes  a  slight  difference  of  cost  to  us, 
and  so  makes  a  small  variation  in  the  discount  from  our  list  prices. 

Kindly  mail,  say,  3  copies  of  Calendar  No.  2405,  H.  K  No.  9051,  Re- 
port No.  2332.     If  we  have  not  made  ourselves  entirely  dear,  would  it 
'be  advisable  for  us  to  come  on  to  Washington  and  see  you  in  person  t 
Awaiting  your  kind  reply,  we  are,  yours  truly, 

Taloott,  Feisbie  &  Co. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Platt. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  other  objections  have  come  to  our 
hands.  A  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  jars  will,  on  the  2-ounce  size, 
amount  to  about  250  per  cent:  duty,  which  is  perfectly  absurd.  Again, 
should  the  duty  be  35  cents  on  the  extract  only,  we  would  be  put  to  a 
useless  expense  and  waste  of  power,  because  at  least  a  jar  of  each  size 
must  be  emptied  and  contents  weighed ;  this  entailing  a  iieedless  loss 
of  several  dollars  on  each  importation. 
BespectfuUy, 

Taloott,  Fbisbie  &  Co. 
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LINEN  GILL  NETTING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  JDeeeniber  IS,  1888. 
%TATEHEVT  OP  IVBRS  W.  ABAH8,  OP  BOSTOlT,  HAW., 

RepreHuHng  the  netting  mamnfaetyrers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  sabmit  to  the  oammittee  a  sample  of  the  netting.  I 
have  reduced  my  remarks  to  writing  and  will  read  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  facts  are,  briefly — 

The  netting  upon  which  all  desire  legislation  is  made  from  fl^  twine 
or  thread  of  the  very  fine  numbers  not  as  yet  manafactored  in  this 
country,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  imposed  of  40  per  cent*,  ad 
valorem.  The  tendency  during  the  last  five  years  with  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  is  to  the  largely  increased  use  of  this  netting  ia 
the  taking  of  our  food- fish. 

The  present  tarifi'  admits  netting  made  from  this  twine  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  that  upou  the  twine.  With  the  increased  demand  fbr 
this  commodity  the  foreigner  has  had  his  attention  called  tooar  market. 

With  his  very  cheap  labor  in  every  department  of  his  manufacture, 
taxes,  interest,  etc.,  he  <^n  and  does  supply  our  trade  at  such  rates  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  market  will  be  his.  We  have 
carefully  considered  the  matter  and  ask  for  a  specific  duty  (avoiding 
the  curse  of  undervaluation  as  much  as  possible),  as  follows : 

Upon  flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  at  15  cents  per  pound 
when  made  <rf  three-coni  twine  or  thread,  and  25  cents  per  pound  when 
made  of  two>cord  twine  or  thread. 

I  have  been  all  over  this  matter  with  Senator  Aldrich^  at  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  once  I  happened  to  meet  liim  on  the  train  going  to  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  also  been  over  it  with  Senator  Dolph,  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  not 

The  reason  that  a  difference  is  made  in  duty  asked  for  between  the 
two  and  three  cords  is  owing  to  the  difi:erence  in  production,  the 
machine  producing  a  smaller  quantity  per  diem  of  the  two  cords;  and 
while  this  duty  does  not  bring  oor  lowest  prices  to  a  level  with  thoseof 
our  competitors  abroad,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  it  and  Shall  expect, 
being  nearer  the  market  and  in  more  direct  communication  and  con- 
nection with  the  fishermen  and  their  wants,  to  largely  control  this  bnsi* 
ness. 

It  is  not  proj^osed  under  any  circumstances  to  increase  the  prices  of 
these  manufactures,  it  being  simply  our  desire  to  maintain  those  at  pres- 
ent held  by  us  and  which  have  been  during  the  past  two  years  twice 
reduced,  affording  at  the  present  time  only  a  fair  return  for  the  labor, 
brains,  and  capital  invested  in  this  growing  industry. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  price  of  that  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Adams.  The  sample  is  $1.80  a  pound  at  the  lowest  quotation. 

Senator  Htscook.  Does  it  cost  you  that  on  this  sidet 

Mr.  AdAjMS.  That  is  not  the  exact  cost  That  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  we  sell  it  to  the  trade.  They  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  fishermen  at 
a  difference  of  10  i)er  cent,  increase.    You  see  thread  and  twine  pay 

uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  "v_j  v^  v^pt  i,x^ 
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the  same  rate  of  duty.  We  pay  40  per  cent,  doty  on  the  thread  and 
the  netting  brought  in  pays  the  same  rate,  leaving  as  no  protection. 

Senator  Hisoooe.  Netting  comes  under  the  biding  <'  not  specially 
enomerated." 

Mr.  Abams.  No,  air. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  It  is  covered  by  the  same  paragraph  as  thread. 

Mr.  Adahb.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  sample  of  the  net.  In  that  par- 
tjcnlar  class  of  netting  herrings  are  caught.  It  lets  out  the  little  fish. 
That  is  a  piece  of  English  not^ 

The  OHAreMAN.  This  article  comes  under  paragraph  333  of  our  bill, 
does  it  f 

Mr.  Adams.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  looked^for  it.  It  comes  under 
the  heading  of  manufactures  of  flax  and  twine. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  is  the  paragraph  under  which  it  comes : 

333.  AU  mantifaotareB  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton, 
or  of  which  flax,  hemp,  Jute,  or  other  vefi^etable  fiber,  except  cottoii,  is  the  compon- 
ent material  of  chief  vaiae,  not  specially  enuwerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
valued  at  five  cents  per  ponnd  or  less,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  five  cents 
per  pound,  forty  x>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Adams.  Forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  same  rate  of  duty  we 
pay  on  thread  which  we  use  exclusively. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  d;d  tliat  cost  you  to  import  t 

Mr.  Adams.  It  can  be  iqxported  and  is  offered  in  this  market  at  $1*46 
per  ponnd,  like  this  particular  sample. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Does  not  this  bill  provide  more  than  100  per  cent, 
protection  for  it  f 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir ;  this  bill  simply  gives  a  protection  of  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  is  upon  the  netting.    . 

The  Chairman.  He  says  it  is  (1.46  a  pound.  This  article  comes 
under  the  next  clause,  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Adams.  Exactly  so.  i 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  provide  specifically  for  a 
small  part  of  the  flax  production.  We  have  got  to  generalize  here  in 
this  bill.  People  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  use  a  great  deal  of  this  twine, 
complain  that  the  duty  is  too  high.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  if  you  had 
seen  Senator  Dolph. 

Mr.  Adams.  They  think  40  per  cent,  is  too  high  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  So  do  I. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with*  them! 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  like  to  see  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  May  be  we  can  accommodate  you,  then. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Mr.  Adams  would  like  to  see  a  duty  of  25  per  cent., 
and  then  he  would  like  to  see  a  discriminating  duty,  especially  on  these 
goods. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  like  to  see  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
terial we  use  to  manufacture  these  goods. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
nets  themselves  f 

Mr.  Adams.  Ko,  sir ;  I  want  some  little  protection.  I  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  competitors  otherwise,  as  the  labor  costs  them  20 
cents  aday^and  I  give  tl. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  We  understand  that;  but  the  only  difficulty  we 
have  is  whether  we  can  draw  a  line  between  a  finished  product  which 
is  finished  for  some  uses  and  still  a  raw  material  for  others,  or  which 
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can  be  ased  in  making  others,  anless  we  discriminate,  and  human  in- 
genuity can  not  quite  do  that  successfully.  We  hare  had  the  same 
point  here  a  moment  ago  on  the  question  of  hosiery,  a  man  who  makes 
colored  hosiery  contesting  the  ground  with  men  who  make  uneolored 
hosiery,  in  the  first  instance,  beciause  it  is  his  raw  material  and  he  wants 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  it.  The  theory  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  that 
if  the  industry  is  established  in  this  country  private  enterprise  here  and 
competition  here  will  force  down  the  price  of  these  twines  to  such  a 
point  that  they  would  not  either  import  twine  or  the  goods  from  which 
the,  twine  is  made ;  that  home  competition  would  give  you  lower-priced 
goods  and  not  compel  you  look  for  foreign  importation  for  your  goods. 
That  has  been  our  theoi^.  If  a  protective  tariff  can  not  stand  on  that 
basis,  I  confess  I  think  it  ought  to  go ;  and  I  am  a  very  high  protec- 
tionist. 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  our  position  is  this :  The  foreigner  will  take  the 
market  on  these  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  else  you  will  spin  that  yam. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  not  spin  that  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  on  40  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Adams.  We  are  not  spinners  of  that  yam. 

The  Chaibman.  I  know  you  are  not. 

Senator  Hiscocjk.  But  you  will  be..  If  you  can  not  spin  that  yam 
now  you  will  be  able  to  spin  it  at  40  per  cent,  protection  so  that  you  can 
make  your  nets  out  of  it ;  foreign  manufacturers  will  come  down  to  5^oar 
price  or  you  will  spin  it.    That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  a  question,  I  suppose,  that  should  be  discussed 
with  the  linen  or  flax  spinners  in  this  country  who  are  trying  to  manu- 
facture these  goods.  As  yet  they  can  not  and  do  not  make  the  fine 
numbers  of  which  this  is  made. 

The  Chaibman.  Yet  we  ought  to  aUow  yon  to  let  the  goods  come  in 
free.  We  do  not  nded  the  revenue.  If  this  article  is  not  made  In  this 
country  and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  we  ought  to  let  it  in  free. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  notf 

Mr.  Adams.  The  hope  is  with  the  linen  or  flax  spinners  in  this  conn- 
try  that  within  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to  make  these  fine  num- 
bers ;  but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  tendency  of  the  fishing  trade 
to  using  these  gill  nets,  it  destroys  an  industry  with  a  couple  of  million 
dollars  of  money  invested  and  makes  very  great  trouble. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  we  discriminate  against  you  in  this  bill  more 
than  by  the  present  law  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Ko,  sir ;  I  think  not.  It  is  the  same  thing ;  but  the 
tendency,  as  I  said  before,  is  to  the  use  of  the  gill  net  instead  of  all 
other  means  of  taking  the  food  fish  of  the  country. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  If  the  bill  discriminated  against  you  then  yon 
could  complain,  but  if  we  carry  the  same  line  of  protection  right  straight 
through  and  protect  you  as  well  as  the  present  *  law  does,  and  still  do 
something  which  will  result  in  American  competition  with  foreigners 
on  these  goods,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  a  good  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  stated  your  whole  case  t 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  through. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  talk  to  Mr.  Aldrich  on  the  subject,  and  if 
we  can  find  any  way  of  helping  you  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  any  way  of  doing  it 
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HOSIERY. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  December  13»  1888. 
STATEMBHT  OF  KB.  SKUH, 
Of  Smith  Sl  Angell,  importers  and  manufaettirers  of  ho$i0ryf  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen,  we  manufacture  and  import  hosiery.  I  also  represent  the 
Clean-Fast  Hosiery  Company. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  thatf 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  works  are  near  Boston  and  onr  works  are  near 
Providence.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  tariff  at  all. 
This  is  simply  a  new  industry  that  has  sprung  up  here  within  the  last, 
three  years.  We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it  and  see  what  you* 
thought  we  had  better  do.  1  will  say  for  your  information  that  three 
years  and  a  half  ago  when  I  took  up  this  business  there  was  no  hosiery 
put  up  in  this  country  by  dyeing.  It  was  all  ingrain,  just  as  it  came 
from  the  other  side.  When  it  came  here  it  would  be  all  complete.  For 
instance,  the  black  hosiery  was  knit  with  the  yarn.  We  took  up  the 
business  of  dyeing  the  goods  here. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  after  they  were  woven  and  knitf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  took  that  up  three  years  and  a  half 
ago  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  here  in  this  coun- 
try with  it;  that  we  coald  not  compete  with  the  foreigners;  that  dyed 
hosiery  would  not  sell.  But  we  went  at  it,  and  after  six  mouths'  expe- 
rimenting I  put  the  goods  on  the  market.  These  are  what  are  called 
fashioned  goods.  There  are  no  fashioned  goods  made  in  this  country  at 
all. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  fashioned  goods ;  fashioned 
or  shaped  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  those  are  made  heref 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  We  tried  to  get  them  made  here,  and  we  found 
none  were  made;  nor  could  we  get  any  manufacturer  to  take  it  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  noticed  paragraph  321  of  our  bill  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    That  is  the  one  we  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  want.    - 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  to  go  to  work  and  import  the  goods  in  the  rough 
state,  just  as  they  are  made  in  Germany  on  the  looms.  We  commenced 
importing  them  and  dyeing  them  in  this  country.  The  first  goods  that 
we  brought  over  we  found  we  were  obliged  to  pay  40  per  cent,  duty  on, 
just  the  same  as  the  foreigners  paid  on  their  goods  entirely  finished. 
The  custom-house  officials  told  me  that  was  wrong,  but  it  was  a  new  in- 
dustry which  had  sprung  up  and  there  was  no  help  for  it  until  the  tariff 
was  revised  and  the  go^s  provided  for,  and  then  you  would  consider 
the  matter  and  give  us  some  protection.  Now  take  what  has  been  done 
in  this  industry  in  three  years  and  a  half.  Although  this  is  a  dull  sea- 
son we  are  now  finishing  50,000  dozen  of  the  fine  goods  a  year.  That 
is  at  our  factory  near  Providence.  The  Clean-Fast  Company  are  finish- 
ing something  more.  The  industry  has  grown  up  rapidly.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  has  changed  the  whole  method  of  importing  these  goods. 
Instead  of  being  imported  ingrain,  they  have  all  turned  around  and  are 
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importing  dyed  goods.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  could  not  sell  the  ingrain 
goods  now  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaieman.  Yon  distinguish  ingrain  from  dye  goods.  Ingrain 
goods  are  goods  made  from  the  yarn  dyed  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  goods  are  made  from  white  yam  t 

Mr.  Smith.  We  dye  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  dye  the  goods  in  the  piece. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  dye  them  here  and  finish  them  also.  This  is  en- 
tirely a  new  business  which  we  have  had  to  begin. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  donet 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  like  to  have  you  do  this :  We  have  been  pay- 
ing 40  per  cent,  and  the  foreigners  have  been  paying  40  per  cent,  also, 
while  our  goods  have  to  be  finished;  dyed  and  finished.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  bard  work  to  compete.  Now  if  the  duty 
remains  the  same  we  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  bring  those  goods  in  here 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  so  that  we  can  compete  ^ith  the  foreigners  un- 
til we  eventually  begin  to  make  those  goods  here.  We  will  do  so. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  will  make  them  here  very  soon.  I 
say  very  soon;  I  mean  within  four  or  five  years.  We  will  make  all 
those  fine  goo<ls  here  eventually. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  you  will  make  them  within  four  or 
five  years  T 

Mr.  Smith.  I  judge  so  from  the  business  outlook. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Mr.  Smith  wants. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  very  well  what  he  wants.  He  wants 
the  white  stockings  to  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  and  he  wants  a 
high  rate  put  on  them  when  they  are  colored. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  want  a  chance  to  dye  our  goods  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  foreigners  who  bring  in  their  goods  finished.  We  pay  the  same 
rate  of  duty  they  do,  and  that  is  unjust,  because  we  do  the  finishing 
and  dyeing  here.  I  have  here  a  sample  of  the  goods  just  as  they  come 
from  the  loom.    I  would  like  to  show  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  now  show  the  committee  samples  of  the  goods  the  way 
we  get  them.  [Exhibiting  samples  of  white  stockings.1^1  also  show 
samples  of  the  finished  goods  sent  here  by  foreigners,  we  pay  40  per 
cent,  on  our  goods  apd  so  do  they.  The  present  duty  is  60  cents  a  dozen 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We  do  not  object  to  anything  of  the  kind ; 
but  if  you  will  allow  us  to  bring  these  goods  in  and  continue  the  in- 
dustry which  has  grown  up  so  rapidly,  so  that  we  can  compete  with 
these  people,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  right  along. 

Senator  Hisoook.  If  a  high  enough  duty  is  fixe<l  so  that  they  can 
not  import  these  goods  at  all,  I  do  not  see  but  that  you  will  have  all 
you  want. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  to  import  these  goods  and  dye  them. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  can  not  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  goods  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  present^  but 
I  think  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  think  they  will  be  made  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  in  how  long  a  time ?  All  we  ask  is  this:  that  yon 
will  allow  us  to  bring  the  goods  in,  for  instance,  at  60  cents  a  dozen  with- 
out the  20  per  cent.  Then  we  can  go  on  and  finish  these  goods  here  the 
same  as  we  have  been  doing,  and  compete  with  the  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  sample  of  the  goods  you  dye  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  are  the  goods  we  put  np  [exhibiting  sample]. 
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S^oator  fiisoooK.  Do  they  black  the  legs  ? 

Mr.  Smith  No,  sir ;  that  is  where  we  have  an  advantage.  We  can 
do  better  than  they  can.  But  the  competition  is  great  and  they  are 
bringing  in  goods  here  in  the  dyeing  of  which  tbey  have  tried  to  copy 
OS,  and  they  say  tbey  are  going  to  run  us  out  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  dye  your  goods  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  get  them  in  this  state  [exhibiting  sample] 
and  have  to  dye  them  and  finish  them. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  dye  those  goods  f 

Mr.  Smith.  About  a  dollar  a  dozen  to  put  those  goods  up ;  that  is,  for 
dyeing  and  everything  else.  If  tbe  duty  were  to  remain  where  it  is,  but 
in  the  case  of  goods  that  are  brought  iuio  the  country  exclusively  for 
dyeing  purposes  the  20  per  cent,  were  left  oif,  we  coukl  continue  right 
along;  if  not,  we  can  not  continue.  The  whole  business  has  been 
changed  because  of  what  we  have  done,  and  now  no  ingrain  goods  come 
into  this  market.  They  are  all  competing  with  the  goods  we  put  out; 
not  only  Germany  but  England  is  bringing  her  go^s  in  here  in  this 
oanditioa. 

The  GHAIRMA.N.  They  dye  these  goods  as  well  as  you  can  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  will  eventually.    They  do  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  W^hy  do  they  not  now  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Because,  like  all  other  Yankees,  we  have  got  ahead  of 
them  in  iugenu/y,  and  s6  our  goods  are  better. 

The  O.HAIRMAN.  All  your  goods  are  better  than  the  ingrain  dyeing  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  we  claim  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  you.  Did  you  explain  your 
case  to  Senator  Aldrich  thoroughly! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  Senator  Aldrich. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  should  we  make  in  duty  between 
fashioned  hose  plain  and  fashioned  hose  flyed  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Allow  us  to  import  these  goods  at  60  cents  a  dozen  with- 
0at  the  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Suppose  we  leave  that  rate  on.  Then  what  do  you 
want! 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  it  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  It  is  now  60 
eenta  and  2{>  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  leave  it  just  as  it  stands.  What  phrase- 
dogy  do  yon  want  to  propose  to  cover  your  goods  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  shonld  say  all  goods  imported  specifically  for  dyeing 
imrposes  shonld  pay  60  cents  a  dozen  without  the  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  goods  imported  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  doing  it.  I  suggest  that  it  be  changed  from  40 
per  cent,  atl  valorem  to  60,  for  this  reason :  that  the  foreigners  will 
have  their  goods  undervalued.  A  specific  duty  is  an  advantage.  If 
yoo  leave  it  60  cents  a  dozen  instead  of  40  per  cent.,  and  allow  us  to 
leave  off  the  20  per  cent  when  the  goods  are  for  dyeing  purposes  ex- 
clasively,  then  yon 'will  protect  our  industry  and  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  foreigners.    That  is  the  idea. 

-  Mr.  DuRFBB.    Will  not  that  destroy  every  possibility  of  making 
ttiose  goods  4n  this  country  t 

Mr«  Smith.  No.  I  have  now  been  a  year  in  getting  the  yarns  in 
eondition  to  dye  these  goods  in  the  yarn  and  compete  with  the  foreign- 
er. See  what  they  are  doing.  We  have  our  trade  mark  registered. 
BefOQPe  I  left  New  York  the  other  day  I  saw  goods  on  which  foreigners 
were  imitating  our  trade  mark  and  bringing  their  goods  in  cheaper  than 
we  coald  make  them  \  inferior  goods.    They  are  constantly  working 
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against  as.  They  say  because  we  have  started  this  industry  here  that 
they  are  going  to  wipe  us  out.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  you 
gentlemen  whether  you  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  some  protection 
in  this  matter  t 

Senator  Hiscook.  I  will  say  very  frankly  to  you  I  do  not,  in  the  way 
in  which  you  ask  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  other  wayt 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  you  could  show  that  your  'goods  wore  a  more 
finished  product  than  the  product  described  in  that  paragraph,  and  if 
you  were  to  argue  in  favor  of  that  more  finished  product  that  you  ought 
to  have  an  increase  of  duty  over  that  paragraph,  then  there  would  be 
some  propriety  in  your  argument.  But  the  argument  is  to  reduce  the 
proposed  duty  upon  what  is  really  a  finished  product  manufiEkctured  to 
a  large  extent  in  this  country,  so  that  you  can  import  it.  I  confess  I 
am  against  that  argument. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  they  import  the  finished  goods.  They  do  not. 
They  import  ihe  unfinished  goods. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  the  colored 
and  white  stockings  T 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  just  what  it  would  cost  us ;  say  a  dollar  a 
dozen. 

The  Chairman.  A  dollar  a  dozen  more  is  charged  for  the  colored 
than  for  the  white  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 


STRAW  GOODS,  HATS,  BONNETS,  ETC. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 

Hotes  of  a  hearing  of  H.  S.  W.  VAVDEEHOEF,  of  Vanderhoef  ft  CkK,  and 
E.  F.  KNOWLTOH,  of  Willam  Ejiowlton  &  Sons,  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Yandebhoef.  Gentlemen,  we  represent  an  interest  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  hats,  etc.  Up  to  1883  we  were  under  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent.  At  that  time  it  was  changed  and  reduced  to  20. 
We  feel  that  under  the  present  arrangement  as  regards  the  free  list 
that  it  will  be  a  great  injury  to  our  trade  from  this  fact:  That  since 
1880  and  1883  the  material  of  which  we  manufacture  these  goods  came 
into  our  markets  at  such  an  extremely  low  price  that  the  part  of  the 
material  in  the  body  of  the  hat  or  bonnet  amounted  to  veity  little  com- 
pared with  the  labor,  trimming,  etc.,  put  upon  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
small  item  to  th^  consumer.  We  fear  we  may  follow  the  example  we 
have  in  England  where  free-trade  ou  this  material  has  come  in,  has 
almost  paralyzed,  and  has  completely  changed  the  whole  tone  of  their 
business  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

We  represent  here  of  employes  in  this  country  probably  20,000,  in 
our  line  of  business ;  and  of  the  capital  invested  in  plants,  machinery, 
etc.,  several  million.  We  fear  if  these  goods  are  tumbled  in  upon  us  from 
China,  Japan,  aud  all  of  those  countries  where  they  make  them  with 
cheap  labor  that  we  will  have  a  similar  state  of  things  to  what  was  ex- 
perienced in  England  in  a  very  few  years;  that  the  industry  will  be 
scattered  aud  driven  into  garrets,  houses,  cottages,  etc.,  and  all  the  ac- 
Qumu}i^tiop  of  wealth  ^ud  capital  will  be  obliterated^  as  has  be<^n  the 
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case  in  England.  Kow  the  work  is  done  there  with  almost  no  show. 
A  man  goes  and  hires  a  loft  where  he  can  get  povvei:  without  any  ex- 
pensive machinery,  etc.,  aud  produces  those  goods  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. Already  this  has  been  commenced  in  the  last  few  years  in  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  is  having  its  eftect  upon  the  interests  of 
the  capitalists  in  this  line.  We  pretend  to  fnruish  the  braid  as  cheap 
as  it  can  possibly  be  produced.  I  can  show  you  in  some  lines  of  goods 
tiiat  the  duty  upon  the  braid  will  not  amount  to  5  cents  a  dozen  in  the 
actual  hats,  because  they  are  so  low  now  and  the  20  per  cent,  amounts 
to  so  little.  For  instance,  they  give  us  GO  yards  of  braid  for  10  cents; 
6  yards  for  a  penny.  The  quantity  of  that  material  is  so  small  in  a 
single  hat  that  it  is  not  felt  by  the  consumer. 

You  would  naturally  say  the  importers  of  these  goods  are  in  favor  of 
free-trade  as  they  are  generally  as  anxious  to  do  aslai^e  a  business  us 
possible.  We  have  conferred  and  consulted  not  only  with  our  immedi- 
ate neighbors  and  manufacturers,  but  we  have  gone  to  the  importers 
oniversally  and  they  agree  with  us.  They  are  iti  favor  of  having  the 
duty  remain  as  it  is  rather  than  to  have  the  article  placed  on.  the  free 
list.  , 

Senator  Hisgock.  Twenty  per  cent 

Mr.  YAI9DEBHOEF.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  On  the  material. 

Mr.  YA17DBRHOEF.  It  is  copied  from  the  old  list.  I  think  it  is  the 
exact  wording. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Where  do  you  reside  f 

Mr.  Yandbehoef.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  there  t 

Mr.  Yandbehoef.  No  ;  I  have  one  interest  there.  I  manufacture 
in  Connecticut,  just  this  side  of  New  Haven,  and  also  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Knowlton  is  one  of  the  largest  men  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Our  house  l^as  been  in  the  trade  foik fifty-seven  years. 

The  Chaieman.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  £j?owLTON.  Ladies'  and  children's  straw  hats. 

The  Chaieman.  Where? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  In  West  Upton,  Worcester  County^  Mass.  It  is 
where  Senator  Hoar  comes  from.    There  is  no  other  interest  in  town. 

The  Chaieman.  In  other  words,  you  think  you  are  better  olf  and  the 
consumer  is  better  off  with  a  duty  on  your  raw  material,  than  if  it  was 
fi-eet 

Mr.  Knowlton.  We  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yandbehoef.  We  do  from  the  fact  that  I  told  you,  the  demoral- 
issation  which  would  exist  in  our  country.  From  1880  to  1883  they  com- 
menced in  England  to  have  these  goods  free  of  duty,  aud  they  began  to 
flood  the  world;  they  went  to  every  section  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  price.  From  1880  to  1883  we  had  those  goods  manufact- 
ured and  thrown  upon  us  here.  (By  the  way,  I  was  very  happy  to  hear 
yesterday  in  the  Senate  the  remarks  of  Senator  Hiscock  about  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industries.  I  felt  then  you  were  with  us  as  far  as 
was  reasonable.)  They  put  upon  our  market  thousands  aud  thousands 
of  dotens  of  hats  at  ruinous  prices,  simply  because  they  had  an  over- 
flow in  their  market.  They  sold  them  here,  and  for  a  year  or  two  it 
staggered  us.  It  paralyzed  the  interest  in  all  our  factories,  and  we  had 
to  abandon  the  manufacture,  of  course.  But  we  got  together,  and  by 
concert  of  .action  made  up  our  minds  we  would  stop  that  thing,  and  at 
a  great  loss  we  made  the  hats  and  sold  them  without  regard  to  price. 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  driven  those  hats  eqtirely  out  of  the 
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market  and  are  making  them  ourselves ;  simply  because  we  woald  not 
allow  th<Hu  to  come  in  and  interfere  with  our  labor. 

This  indastry  is  mostly  in  the  Eastern  States ;  still  it  is  creeping  all 
over  the  country  5  even  to  Chicago  anil  Milwaukee.  We  fear  if  this 
article  comes  in  free  we  will  have  the  commission  hoases  flooding 
our  markets  with  goods  made  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  It  does  not 
cost  much  to  sell  them,  either.  It  does  not  require  more  than  a  very 
little  expense  for  a  house  to  send  an  agent  here,  and  locate  him  in  a 
small  ofdce,  without  any  capital.  I  will  read  a  clause  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  large  importers : 

As  importers  we  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  free-trade ;  but  experieDoe  has  shown  ns 
that  in  England  every  large  straw  factory  had  to  succnmb  to  free-trade ;  and  the  in- 
dustry is  now  carried  on  in  cottaj^es,  the  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  enormously 
increased  production  in  China  being  all  dumped  into  free  England,  and  the  industry 
there  is  now  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  the  working  people  are  on  the  verge 
of  asking  for  Government  assistance. 

'  Take  Lutin  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London  in  the  straw  dis- 
trict. Some  of  those  districts  are  actually  paralyzed.  They  have  no 
work  whatever,  simply  because  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  a  very 
small  way  in  dwellings  at  little  expense.  We  claim  that  as  we  give 
this  article  to  the  consumers  on  favorable  terms,  we  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  work  we  have  undertaken  and  that  our  interests  should  be 
protected  to  a  certain  exteut.  I  have  here  letters  from  other  importers, 
if  you  care  to  see  them. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  much  goods  of  this  kind  are  consumed  in 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  la  the  manufacture  of  the  straw  material  T 

Senator  HiscocK.  Tes. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  We  estimate  it  at  probably  $20,000,000. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Twenty  million  dollars  worth  are  now  manufactured 
in  this  country  T-  • 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  As  well  as  I  can  learn ;  at  least  from  $16,000,000 
to  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Manufactured  goods,trimmed  and  untrimmed,  as  we 
sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Straw  goods! 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  The  duties  run  from  $820,000  to  f  860,000.  Of 
course  it  is  small  interest  to  start  with,  but  by  the  time  we  get  our  labor 
and  the  trimming  put  on  and  the  goods  go  into  the  market  we  have  in- 
creased the  cost  very  considerably.  Again,  we  represent  about  20,000 
employes,  mostly  females. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  say  you  employ  20,000  women  in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  I  would  not  say  women,  but  mostly  women,  jnostJy 
females,  are  interested.  To  show  yon  the  gigantic  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Ohina,  etc.,  we  have  had  imported  into  this  market  as  high 
as  70,000  bales  of  braid  with  240  pieces  in  a  bale.  That  is  an  immense 
amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Sixty  yards  in  a  piece. 

Senator  Hisgook.  So  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned,  how  does  all 
your  raw  material  stand  f 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  It  all  stands  here. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  raw  material  out  of  which  yon  make  these 
braids.    These,  of  course,  are  a  finished  product. 

Mr,  Vanderhoef,  No,  sir;  they  are  all  made  aoroad. 
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The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  make  these  braids  at  all.  The  braids 
are  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  It  is  not  exactly  a  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  Vaudbrhoef.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  The  articles  that  are  described  in  this  paragraph 
you  do  not  make  at  all. 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  you  do  not  make  them  f 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Practically  we  do  not  make  them.  There  are  in- 
dnstries  which  have  been  started  in  a  small  way  that  do  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal.  For  instance,  we  make  in  Detroit  certain  kinds  of  braid ;  a 
Mackinaw  braid  which  is  brought  over  from  the  other  side.  They  try  to 
makFi  it  just  on  the  border.  It  is  a  peculiar  straw  that  grows  in  Canada. 
We  do  not  consider  that  of  any  account,  because  it  is  a  very  small  in- 
terest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  talk  about! 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  say  any  more  if  I  talk  an 
hour.  That  is  simply  our  case,  complete.  We  are  interested,  as  manu- 
facturers, with  our  money  in  the  trade.  This  change  will  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  country,  it  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  If  this  article  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to-day  it  would 
be  such  a  trifling  matter  in  the  cost  of  a  bonnet  or  hat  as  to  praetically 
make  no  difference  in  the  price  if  I  should  reduce  the  price  voluntarily 
or  if  my  neighborei  should  compel  me  to  do  so ;  so  that  the  consumer  would 
really  get  very  little  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  When  I  was  in  London  in  1873,  up  to  that  date  we 
in  this  country  were  getting  from  China  probably  six  or  seven  thousand 
bales  of  these  goods.  The  first  of  these  goods  came  into  this  country 
from  China  within  thirty  years.  Previous  to  that  they  all  came  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England.  England  up  to  that  time  had  pro: 
duced  what  they  manufactured  among  themselves.  In  1873  they  com- 
menced to  have  these  Chinese  braids  brought  into  London  to  a  very 
small  amount ;  so  much  so  as  not  to  seem  very  important.  I  told  them 
from  that  day  on  it  would  be  their  chief  braid,  but  up  to  that  time  they 
had  received  comparatively  nothing.  To-day  they  receive  70,000  bales, 
and  we  receive  50,000, 60,000, or  70,000  bales  here.  The  goods  are  grow- 
ing cheaper  all  the  time.  The  prices  now  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  earlier  are  only  one-third  or  one-quarter,  and  the  quantity  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  Chaibman.  What  part  of  China  are  these  goods  from  t  Where 
are  they  madef 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Back  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Vandeehoef.  They  are  mostly  made  in  the  interior  and  brought 
to  the  sea-board.  Anything  the  Chinese  copy  in  the  way  of  Italian 
goods  or  English  goods  they  kill. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoep.  Hats  for  men  and  boys.  Mr.  Knowlton  manu- 
factures ladies'  hats. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  sew  these  braids  together  and  make  a  hat  of 
them. 

Mr.  Vandeehoef.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  show  you  one  fact  in  regard  to 
Japan.  Prior  to  1885  Japan  never  made  straw  braid.  In  1885  they 
sent  us  out  a  nominal  amount,  5,000  pieces  of  60  yards  to  the  piece. 
That  braid  was  sold  at  from  90  cents  to  (1.30  for  60  yards.    In  1886 
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they  sent  us  60,000  pieces  of  the  same  length  at  from  45  to  SO  cents.   In 
1887  they  sent  us  a  million  pieces  running  from  18  cents  to  50  cents. 

Before  leaving  there  is  one  other  subject  I  want  to  cover.  In  para- 
graph 423  you  have  the  item  of  Chinese  matting.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
that,  because  I  am  interested  in  it.  I  simply  want  to  put  yon  right.  I 
refer  to  the  statement  of  W.  J.  Sloan  &  Co.,  which  is  very  correct, 
except  in  regard  to  China  straw  matting.  The  statement  says  that 
China  straw  matting  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  We 
are  successfully  manufacturing  it  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  have  been  do- 
ing so  during  the  last  few  years.  The  straw  is  brought  from  China, 
and  the  webbings  are  made  here  from  worsted  webbings.  We  are 
making  it  successfully.  Paragraph  423  puts  it  on  the  free  list  Sloan 
&  Co.  say : 

Regarding  the  redaction  of  tlie  tariff  on  China  matting,  and  reqaesting  an  increase 
of  the  dnty  on  India  cocoa  matting  and  mats,  we  would  respectfully  request  your 
especial  consideration  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  latter  article  in  the  tariff  bill  now 
being  considered. 

The  present  ad  valorem  dnty  of  20  percent,  is  inadequate  and  but  little  protectioD 
against  the  coolie  labor  of  India.  We  suggested  in  our  circular  a  specific  duty  of  15 
cents  per  sqnare  yard  on  matting  and  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  which  would 
nearer  equalize  the  labor  of  India  and  America. 

It  being  a  difficult  matter  to  grade  or  appraise  such  goods  as  cocoa  matting  and 
mats,  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  disadvantageous,  and  we  suggest  a  specific  duty,  which 
would  notonly  simplify  matters  but  afford  the  greatest  protection  against  undeiTal- 
uation,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

China  (or  straw)  matting  can  not  bo  manufactured  iu  this  country  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  article,  and  we  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  attempted;  consequently 
the  tariff  is  nnnecessary.  Only  with  cocoa  matting  and  mats,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  The  goods  are  manufactured  qaite  extensively  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  protective  tariff  we  suggest  tht3  entire  demand  in  the  United  States  might  be 
supplied  with  the  American  production. 

I  claim  that  China  straw  matting  should  at  least  be  put  in  the  sched- 
ule with  cocoa  matting,  iqstead  of  being  free. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cocoa  matting  all  right? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Mr.  Sloan  has  given  his 
verdict  about  it,  and  I  presume  it  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Th'ere  is  no  China  straw  matting  made  here,  is  there! 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Where! 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  machine 
for  its  manufacture  has  been  patented. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  You  make  it  in  Milford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Yes,  sir.  We  desire  to  have  that  matting  pat 
under  the  class  of  cocoa  matting,  as  it  is  identical  in  interest.  I  think 
Mr.  Sloan  is  right  as  regards  having  a  specific  duty  instead  of  ad  valo- 
rem duty.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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WEST  INDIA  COOPERAGE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888, 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  F.  A.  BEED  and  W.  M.  BEABDON,  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  EDWABD  0.  HIOHT,  of  Baltimore,  and  E.  W.  FOX,  of  Waahineton, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  state  as  briefly  as  I 
can  what  we  want.  The  industry  of  shooks  and  hoops,  known  as  West 
India  cooperage,  is  an  industry  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  country 
for  a  great  many  years  until  within  the  past  three  years.  It  represents 
in  value,  in  all  its  ramifications,  according  to  the  estimates,  a  volume  of 
business  of  about  (7,000,000  or  $8,000,000.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
we  purchase  all  the  sugar  that  the  island  of  Cuba  produces  practically, 
and  we  have  not  only  enjoyed  the  trade  of  furnishing  the  packages  that 
the  sugar  came  in,  but  also  have  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade.  Now,  by 
the  use  of  the  English  bag,  which  was  substituted  three  years  ago  for 
our  package 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  English  bag  t 

Mr.  Reeb.  a  bag  manufactured  in  England  and  sent  to  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it  made  of! 

Senator  Hisooo£.  It  is  made  of  jute. 

Mr..BEEi>.  It  is  jute  bagging.  By  the  substitution  of  these  bags  this 
industry  of  ours  has  been  completely  and  totally  wrecked. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  jute  bags  are  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  Keed.  They  are  no  more  convenient ;  no,  sir ;  they  are  not  as 
convenient  as  our  hogsheads.  The  carriers  and  the  planters  prefer  the 
hogsheads  and  the  whole  trade  prefer  them.  The  bags  are  cheaper. 
The  remedy  we  propose  is  simply  this : 

Proposed  amendment  to  Senate  tariff  bill  No.  2405. 

Insert  after  line  883  these  words  : 

Providedf  That  aU  sugars  when  imported  in  American  hogsheads  shall  pay  one- 
eighth  of  one  cent  per  poand  less  duty  than  sugars  imported  in  packages  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  cooperage  per  annum  t 

Mr.  Reed.  The  value  of  the  cooperage  itself  is«  I  suppose,  between 
$4,000,000.and  $5,000,000.  Combined  with  the  carrying  trade  and  it« 
collateral  branches 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  cover  the  carrying  trade. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  incidentally  protects  the  carrying  trade,  because  if  we 
have  this  cooperage  to  send  out  to  Cuba,  that  furnishes  cargoes  for  our 
vessels,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  compete  with  the  English  tramps  for 
homeward-bound  cargoes. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  mnch  sugar  do  you  put  in  a  package  t 

Mr.  Bred.  About  2,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  form  does  this  cooperage  go  out  f 

Mr.  Beed.  In  shooks  and  hoops.  The  shooks  are  the  staves  neces- 
mtj  to  form  a  hogshead.    They  are  put  in  one  bundle  and  the  hoops 
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are  put  ap,  forty  hoops  in  a  bundle.  The  two  heads  aecompany  the 
shookB. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  pat  together;  in  Oubaf 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes,  Bir ;  but  they  are  manufactured  here. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  is  a  hogshead  worth  t 

Mr.EEED.  A  hogshead  is  worth  on  this  side  probably  $2,  with  the 
hoops. 

Senator  HiscocK.  So  that  you  would  have  a  bounty  of  a  dollar  on 
each  hogshead  f 

Mr.  Keeb.  This  industry  is  entirely  the  work  of  labor,  because  the 
material  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  is  not  worth 
one  son-markee. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  it  strikes  me.  I  can  see 
the  difficulty  about  your  industry,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  remedy 
it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Beeb.  We  had  this  matter  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  Colonel  Morrison  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  1 
think  you  were  then  a  member  of  that  committee,.  Mr.  Hiscock. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heed.  We  had  a  very  lar^e  delegation  then  of  some  fifty  p^ple, 
representing  all  the  different  interests.  We  did  not  want  to  burden 
you  with  any  such  body  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  necessary.  The  proposition  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  practical.  In  the  first  place,  these  burlaps  or  jute  bag- 
ging havecome.iu  and  taken  the  place,in  many  instances,  of  the  wooden 
packages.  It  is  a  sort  of  new  and  cheap  invention.  It  does  not  strike 
me  as  a  way  to  get  rid  of  tb  is  improvement  that  we  should  give  a  bounty. 
Of  course  that  is  just  what  it  is — a  bounty  on  Virginia  cooperage. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Do  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  Virginia  cooperage,  be- 
cause it  is  an  industry  that  all  the  States  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  American  cooperage. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to  force  the  impor- 
tation of  all  goods  to  this  country  in  packages  manufactured  in  this 
country.  That  proposition  has  been  presented  to  us  from  Maine  and 
has  been  presented  to  us  from  other  localities.  It  is  a  step  which  has 
never  yet  been  taken  for  protection. 

Mr.  Beed.  Except  in  a  modified  form. 

Seliator  Hisgogk.  In  no  form  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Eeed.  In  the  tariff  of  1883  an  additional  duty  was  placed  upon 
liquor  when  imported  in  bottles.  That  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  bottle  manufacturers. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  A  duty  has  been  placed  on  foreign  packages  that 
competed  with  American  packages.  That  is  very  proper. 

Mr.  HiaHT.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  bags. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Oh,  yes ;  so  far  as  this  law  is  concerned,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  value  of  the  packages  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  HiaHT.  The  difficulty  is  that  Spain  has  taxed  our  cooperage  a« 
against  the  bags.  If  they  paid  the  same  duty  the  cooperage  would 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  But  there  is  a  very  heavy  import  duty  on 
the  cooperage  when  it  arrives  in  Cuba.  It  will  amount  to  a  matter  of 
70  cents  a  hogshead  on  every  hogshead. 

The  Chairman.  A  tax  on  your  cooperage  f 

Mr,  Hight.  Yes,  sir.  Besides  that  they  have  recently  put  on  within 
a  year  a  tax  of  $1  a  thousand  kilograms  on  the  cargo.  That  amounts 
to  about  10  cents  more. 
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Senator  Hiscoox.  Is  that  limited  to  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  t 

Mr.  HiaHT.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is;  but  it  amounts  to  10  cents  on  a 
hogshead.  It  don't  amount  to  anything  on  a  bag.  It  is  on  the  weight 
The  bags  weigh  nothing  and  the  cooperage  is  heavy.  If  Spain  would 
give  us  the  same  duty  on  hogsheads  and  not  tax  hogsheads  more  than 
they  do  bags,  we  would  get  along  all  right;  but  the  bags  will  hold  as 
much  sugar  as  a  hogshead  will,  and  the  tax  on  each  bag  is  somewhere 
about  10  cents,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Beed  t 

Mr.  Beed.  Not  over  that. 

Mr.  HiGHT.  I  think  it  is  a  little  less.  It  is  a  matter  of  75  cents  for  a 
hogshead. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Maine  people  want  as  re- 
spects packages  for  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  and  all  those  things 
that  are  made  in  Maine.  We  will  take  your  proposition  and  see  what 
we  can  do.  We  understand  the  point  you  make  very  well.  I  should 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  a  remedy  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Eebd.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
tonnage  tax  Mr.  Hight  has  alluded  to  and  that  is  this :  Until  recently 
the  Spanish  Government  imposed  a  tonnage  tax  upon  the  vessels  them- 
selves equal  to  $1.35  per  registered  ton ;  but  bj^  some  regulation  of 
the  State  Department  they  were  required  to  pay  the  same  tax  upon 
their  vessels  in  this  country,  and  they  simply  shifted  it  over  and.  took 
it  off  of  th6  vessels  and  put  it  upon  the  cargo,  so  tbat  they  retain  the 
law  still  to  the  detriment  of  our  people. 

Senator  Mobbill.  This  proposition  imposes  $2.50  tax  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  article  that  costs  but  $1.50. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  for  export.    You  see  it  is. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  will  admit  that. 

Senator  HiscocK^  Yesterday  we  had  in  here  some  gentlemen  who 
exported  goods  from  which  there  was  another  product  or  a  waste  prod- 
uct. They  wanted  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  upon  that  when  it 
was  re-imported.  That  is  going  a  great  ways.  It  is  further  than  a 
protective  tariff  has  ever  been  understood  to  extend  in  this  country  yet. 

Mr.  HiaHT.  Senator  Morrill  says  it  is  taking  $2.50  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  protect  an  article  which  costs  only  a  dollar  and  a  half.  That  is 
not  exactly  the  case.  When  we  furnished  the  cooperage  to  the  West 
Indies  we  had  all  the  carrying  trade,  which  was  a  very  great  item.  To- 
day we  do  not  furnish  the  cooperage,  and  we  have  very  little  of  the 
carrying  trade.  Our  vessels  now  have  no  cargoes  to  take  out,  and  so 
they  can  not  compete  with  foreign  vessels.  Spain  knew  very  well  what 
the  result  would  be  when  she  let  in  the  bags  at  a  mere  nominal  duty  and 
pat  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  our  cooperage.  It  was  not  only  to  drive  the 
cooperage  out  of  the  market,  but  to  enable  Spain  and  England  to  have 
the  carrying  trade  which  they  have  to-day. 

Mr.  Beed.  Eighty  of  our  vessels  have  left  the  trade  within  the  last 
year. 

The  Chaibman.  What  percentage  of  the  sugar  is  now  put  up  in 
wooden  packages  f 

Mr.  Hight.  It  is  very  small. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  all  put  up  now  in  200-ponnd  packages,  in  jute 
bags? 

Mr.  Hight.  Yes^  sir.  They  manufacture  molasses  sugar  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  which  they  are  obliged  to  put  in  hogsheads.  They  can 
not  ship  it  in  bags.    That  is  very  limited. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Oan  they  get  what  would  be  known  as  wet  sugar  m 
these  bags,  Mascovadof 

Mr.  HiGHT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  only  what  they  call  the  centrifagal  sugars  t 

Mr.  HiGHT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  sugars  are  shippe<l  in  bags  t 

Mr.  Eight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  crop? 

Mr.  Hight.  The  centrifugal  sugars  are  more  than  one-half  of  the 
crop. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  thatt 

Mr.  Hight.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  This  year  there  will  not  be  one-tenth 
as  much  cooperage  used  as  there  was  flVe  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  centrifugal  sugar  goes  in  bagsf 

Mr.  Hight.  Yes,  sir ;  so  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  $2.50  to  protect 
an  article  that  costs  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  make  a  change  of  one-sixteenth  for  you  if 
it  is  too  high ;  but  the  problem  with  me  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
do  what  you  ask.  If  yon  can  devise  a  way  we  can  do  it  without  giving 
what  would  practically  be  a  bounty  for  export  I  would  like  to  know  it  f 

Mr.  Agnew.  Mr.  Beed  raised  a  question  on  which  I  would  like  to 
have  information,  and  that  is  as  to  the  definition  of  protection ; 
whether  it  is  to  be  only  upon  articles  that  produce  a  revenue  or  whether 
it  may  be  upon  an-article  that  requires  assistance  from  the  Government  ? 

Senator  Hisgogk.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  may  be  upon  articles 
which  require  assistance;  but  you  are  carrying  it  a  little  further  than 
we  have  ever  gone  when  you  propose  an  export  bounty  on  an  Ainericau 
manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  use  of  that  pnrticnlar  prod- 
uct  when  some  other  product  can  be  used  just  as  cluMp.  We  never 
have  carried  the  principle  of  protection  so  far  as  to  force  the  people 
to  use  a  particular  kind  of  goods  when  they  could  get  other  goods 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Agnew.  I  know;  but  it  will  destroy  a  very  great  industry  in  our 
country  which  we  have  been  enjoying,  and  it  uses  up  a  large  amount  of 
timber .  • 

Mr.  Hight.  The  hogsheads  would  be  as  cheap,  if  there  was  not  such 
a  tremendous  duty  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  is  the  Spaniard  that  pays  for  the  package,  an<l  not  the 
American.    He  pays  for  the  package. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Oh,  no,  it  comes  out  of  the  American,  on  the 
sugar. 

Mr.  Beed.  The  Spaniard  pays  the  difference. 

Mr.  Agnew.  It  amounts  to  about  $300,000  a  year  to  our  district. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Allison  how  he  would  treat  that 
sort  of  legislation  or  action  of  Spain ;  under  what  phase  of  our  Govern- 
ment can  we  reach  that  point  f 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  no  other  way  except  by  treaty  in  some  form. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  I  think  you  will  lind  will  be  this,  when  you 
come  to  investigate  it:  that  so  far  as  importations  into  Cuba  or  into 
Spain  are  concerned  they  have  not  discriminated.  Of  course  they  may 
have  fixed  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  sorts  of  goods,  but  the  duty  has 
not  been  confined  to  one  particular  thing,  and  they  have  not  so  far  as 
any  one  particular  thing  is  concerned  discriminated  in  favor  of  anybody 
as  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  done  that  directly.    They  have  done 
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it  indirectly  od  this  cooperage.    Tbey  cau  make  u  guueral  law  whicli 
woald  operate  harshly  upon  oar  people  aud  uot  affect  others. 

M.  HiGHT.  These  English  steam-vessels  cau  briug  sugar  iu  bags 
batter  than  they  can  in  hogsheads.  Our  sailing  vessels  can  briug  sugar 
better  in  hogsheads  than  in  bags.  It  was  to  bring  about  the  puttiug 
of  sugar  in  bags  that  these  heavy  duties  were  put  on  aud  this  discrim- 
ination made. 

The  Chairman,  The  way  to  help  you  in  this  matter  would  be  to  pro- 
vide that  all  goods  brought  in  in  American  vessels  should  have  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  less  assessed  on  the  cargoes  than  those  brought  in  in 
foreign  vessels.    That  is  the  way  we  used  to  do  in  olden  times. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  would  provide  for  us  on  the  sea. 

The  Ghaibjian.  That  would  help  us,  on  the  sea  very  much.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

»     Mr.  HiGHT.  That  would  be  a  bounty  to  American  vessels,  would  it 
notf 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  called  that. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  You  can  not  discriminate  between  that  and  a 
bounty. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  was  in  the  first  tariff  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  been  in  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Fox.  It  started  there. 

Mr.  Agnew.  It  needs  something  to  build  up  American  shipping.  It 
is  going  away  very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  help  us  very  much  and  it  would  amount 
to  a  great  many  dollars  per  annum;  about  twenty-one  million  dollars 
per  annum  y  that  would  help  out  Americans  on  the  sea. 

Mr.  Fox.  That  is  just  where  we  want  help. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reed,  I  think  we  understand  this  question  very 
well  now.    The  remedy  you  propose  is  very  good  for  you. 

Mr.  Beed.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  so,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Agnbw.  We  hope  it  will  be  considered  in  that  light. 

Mr.  HiGHT.  How  can  it  be  any  injury  to  the  country  if  you  adopt  the 
remedy  proposed  t 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  injure  the  country  much. 

Mr.  EiQBT.  It  will  not  come  out  of  the  consumer. 


CORSETS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  December  13, 1888. 
STATEKEVT  OF  MAX  ASLEB. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  this  bill  do  you  want  to  be  heard  upon  ? 

Mr.  Adler.  On  the  part  relating  to  corsets.  I  am  the  secretary  of 
the  Corset  Association  of  the  United  States,  representing  nearly  all 
the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  corsets  I 

Mr.  Abler.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  manufacturer  myself,  iu  addition  to  being 
the  secretary  of  the  association  of  combined  manufacturers. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  suppose  you  come  in  under  paragraph 


All  manufacturers  of  oottoUi  not  especially  enumerated  or  proviilefl  for  in  this  ac.t, 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  ^  j 
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Mr.  Adleb.  Is  that  the  new  billf 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abler.  I  did  npt  read  the  new  bill.    I  think  that  is  it.    In  the 
former  bill  corsets  were  especially  enumerated  at  35  per  cent. 
.     Seng^tor  Hisgook.  This  is  what  we  understand  covers  corsets. 

Mr.  Abler.  We  take  exception  to  the  duty.  Corsets  are  composed 
of  other  materials  besides  cotton. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  understand,  but  these  are  manufactures  of  cotton. 
If  they  are  manufactures  of  silk  they  will  come  in  under  the  silk  clause. 
If  they  are  manufactures  of  worsted  they  will  come  in  under  the  worsted 
clause.    Manufactures  of  cotton  come  in  at  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  wool  they  will  come  iu  as  manufactures 
of  wool. 

Senator  Hisgooe:.  All  manufactures  of  silk  are  50  per  cent,  ad  va-  ^ 
lorem.    I  suppose  you  have  silk  corsets,  have  you  not  t 

Mr.  Abler.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great  many. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Do  you  have  linen  coresetsf 

Mr.  Abler.  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  linen  corsets. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Linen  corsets  would  come  in  under  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute. 

Mr.  Abler.  Heretofore  corsets  have  always  been  enumerated. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  are  not  enumerated  at  all  here.  Ooi sets  made 
of  cotton  will  pay  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  this  act.  If  made  of 
manufactures  of  jute,  they  come  in  under  the  clause  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to.    If  made  of  silk,  there  is  a  very  large  increase  on  them. 

Mr.  Abler.  The  industry  has  grown  to  be  quite  large  now,  and  there 
is  probably  an  investment  of  some  $8,000,000  in  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  what  we  propose  here  satisfy  the  industry! 

Mr.  Abler.  Hardly;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  component  p&ts 
of  corsets,  for  instance,  come  in  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now  f 

Mr.  Abler.  Yes,  sir.  The  clasps  come  in  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent; 
the  coutiles  and  jeans  at  40  per  cent.;  the  side  steels  45  per  cent;  the 
busks,  45  per  cent.;  the  sateens,  45  per  cent. ;  the  laces  and  edgings,  40 
and  60  per  cent.;  the  satins  about  60  per  cent.,  and  the  sewing  and  em- 
broidering silk,  40  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  clasps  made  off 

Mr.  Abler.  Steel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  come  in  at  45  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Abler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  corset  should  come  in  at  4.5  per  cent,  under 
another  clause  we  have. 

Mr.  Abler.  If  it  comes  in  at  45  per  cent,  we  are  satisfied.  That  is 
just  what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  a  clause  ia  our  bill: 

Manufactures,  articles  or  wares,  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for  iu  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  iu  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  in,  zinc, 
gold,  or  any  other  metal,  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  4^  x)er  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Abler.  That  is  all  we  can  ask. 

Senator  HiscocK,  If  there  is  any  steel  or  iron  material  in  those  cor- 
sets tboy  will  i)ay  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Abler.  Iu  every  pair  of  corsets  that  comes  iu  there  is  so  much 
•teel  [exhibits  specimen]. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  make  it  pay  45  per  cent. 
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Senator  Hisoogk.  Can  they  make  corsets  across  the  water  and  sup- 
ply the  steel  after  they  get  them  here  f 

Mr.  Adleb.  It  coald  be  done.  ' 

Senator  Hiscock.  Biif  woald  it  be  likely  to  be  done  f 

Mr.  Adleb.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  The  section  in 
regard  to  raw  material  will  not  apply. 

Mr.  Abler.  Oould  not  we  get  them  specially  en6merated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  silk  corsets  to  come  in  as  cheap  as  cot- 
ton  corsets  f 

Mr.  Abler.  We  have  no  objection.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  make 
a  statement  on  that  subject.  Previous  to  1883  corsets  costing  $6  and 
ander  came  in  under  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  dozen.  The  act  of  1883 
wiped  out  the  specific  duty  and  brings  them  all  in  at  35  per  cent.,  silk  or 
any  other  kind.  They  all  come  in  at  that  rate.  We  think  it  a  hard- 
ship because  our  business  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods  has  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  We  assure  you  that  will  not  be  the  case  here. 

Mr.  Abler.  Not  if  we  get  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  they  are  made  of  silk,  they  will  pay  55  per 
cent.  The  manufacturers  abroad  inay  take  o£l['  all  the  steel  there  is  in 
tbeih  and  send  over  here  simply  the  naked  case.  Then  if  it  is  a  manu- ' 
factnre  of  silk  it  will  come  in  at  that  price,  and  if  linen  it  will  come  in 
at  the  price  of  linen,  and  so  on  if  it  is  cotton.  Have  we  increased  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Abler.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Then  I  don't  see  how  you  can  find  any  fault. 

Mr.  Abler.  But  the  duty  is  already  higher  on  the  component  parts 
than  on  the  finished  article. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Name  the  articles  on  which  it  is  higher. 

Mr.  Abler.  Coutiles  and  linen  jeans,  *which  are  the  component  parts 
of  the  corsets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yo  mean  the  chief  component  parts  ! 

Mr.  Abler.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  imported  corsets.  Then  there  is  the 
clasp. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  clasp. 

Mr.  Abler.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  clasp  it  will  pay  45  ;  er  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  Abler.  Then  they  will  probably  bring  them  over  here  without 
clasps  and  sew  the  clasps  in  here. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  the.v  will  also  take  the  ribs  out  ! 

Mr.  Abler.  They  will  just  leave  the  front  edge  open  and  sew  them 

ID. 

Mr.  DuRPEE.  Is  there  any  bone  in  them  f 

Mr.  Abler.  There  is  horn  in  them.    Horn  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  DURPEE.  Not  manufactured  horn. 

Mr.  Abler.  Horn  strips  lor  corsets  are  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Under  what  clause  ? 

Mr.  Abler.  They  come  in  separately.  If  you  think  this  clause  will 
be  construed  to  cover  our  industry,  we  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  f  The  provision  I  read  you 
relates  to  all  manufactures,  articles,  or  wares  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act.  Corsets  are  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Abler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  cop- 
per, nickel,  pewter,  etc.,  or  any  other  metal,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
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manufactared,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    If  there  is  a  nail  in  these  cor- 
sets 1  do  not  see  bat  what  they  will  come  under  that  clause. 

Senator  HiscocK.  That  is  just  what  we  intended  to  do.  There  will 
Dot  be  ^ny  misunderstanding  about  it. 

The  Cu AIRMAN.  That  is  practically  the  present  law,  except  that  cor- 
aei8  are  H[»ecifically  named  and  therefore  you  can  not  bring  them  in  under 
tiju  general  clause.    1  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Adler.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that.  Now  I  have  here 
anot  ber  article  that  is  manufactured  by  many  corset- makers.  They  are 
manutae tared  and  sold  largely  on  the  market.  It  is  the  steel  from 
which  parte  of  the  corset  are  made.  It  pays  45  per  cent,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  extra  for  the  cold  rolling. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  pay  more  than  that  under  this  bill^ 

Mr.  Adler.  The  steel  itself  t    . 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Abler.  Then  what  have  you  done  with  the  finished  article  Y 
That  comes  in  to-day  at  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  article  called  t 

Mr.  Adler.  Corset  clasps.  They  are  not  enumerated.  I  have  here 
a  corset  busk  and  corset  side  steel  also  [exhibits  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  come  in  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under 
this  law,  if  they  are  not  especially  enumerated. 

Hr.  Adler.  That  would  be  rather  a  hardship  to  the  steel  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  specimen  you  now  show  us  f 

Mr.  Adler.  Tempered  steel.  It  is  Bessemer  steel.  We  cut  the 
Btnp^  out  of  this  plate.    They  are  cut  in  strips  and  tempered. 

The  Chairman.  By  you ! 

Mr.  Adler.  By  several  of  the  corset  manufacturers.  We  sell  them 
also  in  tlie  market  all  through  the  United  States.  What  we  wairced 
was  to  get  the  finished  articles  on  the  same  platform  with  the  raw  steel, 
wbicli  i8  ubout55  per  cent,  at  the  present  time.  This  comes  in  no w  un- 
der paia^mph  177  A  and  177  B. 

Ti»e  Chairman.  Of  the  present  law! 

Mr,  Adler.  Yes,  sir;  on  page  68. 

b^eiiiitor  HiSGOOK.  Do  you  want  to  kno  w  at  what  rate  youf  raw  ma- 
leriul  eoities  in? 

Mr.  Abler.  Yes,  sir. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN,  is  that  No.  29  wire  gauge! 

Mi,AiiLER.   ies,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  it  comes  in  at  45  per  cent^  ad  valorem  now.  It  will 
come  i  ti  II  nUer  the  new  law  at  1.4  cents  per  pound.  I  understand  this  is 
colli  rullt  (I  and  pickled. 

Mr,  AjJLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  Chairman.  We  have  provided  here  that  plate  or  sheet  iron  or 
steel,  hy  whatever  name  designated,  which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned 
by  ueirl.s  i>r  by  any  other  metal  or  process,  or  which  is  cold  rolled,  shall 
pay  one  qiiiu-ter  of  acent  a  pound  more  duty  than  corresponding  gauges. 
Tbat  i.s  idso  the  present  law,  except  that  in  the  present  law  it  must  be 
piekleti  or  cleaned  and  cold  rolled  also.  It  may  be  either  one  or  the 
other  under  this  law.  I  suppose  this  must  be  pickled  and  cleaned  by 
aeids  and  cold  rolled  as  well. 

Mr,  Adler.  I  suppose  so.    It  is  in  the  raw  state. 

Seuiitor  fliscocK.  There  is  one  point  you  ought  to  understand.  We 
have  ii  liuther  provision  in  our  law  of  this  kind :  That  whatever  the 
duty  irt  on  a  given  article,  it  can  not  be  imported  here  at  a  less  rate  of 
duty  ihim  thematerial  from  which  it  is  made. 
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Mr.  Adlbb.  That  is  a  ffood  clause. 

Mr.  Adler  submitted  the  following  letters : 

WABHiNaTON,  D.  C  December  13,  1888. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  Corset  Maiinfactnrers'  Association  of  the  United  States^  which  com- 
prifles  all  the  leading  manufactarers,  respectfally  represents  thronirh  their  secretary 
that  the  tariff  on  corsets,  under  the  present  law,  is  inconsistent  with  the  tariff  on  the 
raw  material  composing  the  ^ame.  The  present  duty  on  corsets  is  35  per  ceijt.  ad 
valorem,  while  on  the  raw  materials  the  following  amounts  of  dnty  are  imposed : 
Contiles  and  Jeans,  40  per  cent. ;  clasps,  45  per  cent. ;  side  steels,  45  per  cent. ;  busks, 
45  per  cent. ;  sateens,  40  per  cent. ;  laces  and  edgings,  40  to  50  per  cent. ;  satins, 
about  60  per  cent. ;  sewing  and  embroidering  silks,  40  per  cent. 

The  tariff  law  enforced  previous  to  that  passed  in  1883  imposed  the  following  duty : 
Corsets  valued  at  $6  or  under  per  dozen,  |2  per  dozen,  specific.  Corsets  valued  at  $6 
per  dozen,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.        , 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  present  duty  is  lower  than  that  enforced  previous  to  1883 
and  also  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  which  as  enumerated  and  comprising  the 
chief  eomponent  parts  of  the  corset,  are  rated  higher  than  the  finished  article. 

This  industry  has  become  quite  large  and  formidable,  employing  about  eight  Bill- 
ions of  capital  and  giving  employment  to  about  12,000  operators. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  place  the  duty  on  the 
finished  corset  on  an  equality  with  the  raw  material  and,  to  ^ive  us  further  protec- 
tion against  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  fix  the  duties  as  follows :  Corsets 
valued  at  |6  or  under  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen.  Corsets  valued  at  over  |45  per  dozen, 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Max  Adlbr, 
Seoretmry  CorBet  AsiocUH^n  of  the  United  Statee, 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

liname  Ckmmitiety  United  8UUee  Senate, 


Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 
Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the  articles  known  to  the  trade  as  corset-clasps, 
side-steels,  planchettes,  or  busks  are  not  enumerated  or  classified  in  the  present  tariff 
biU,  but  are  imported,  under  paragraph  216  (page  72),  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  AU 
of  these  articles,  of  which  we  herewith  submit  samples,  are  made  of  cold -rolled  steel, 
imported  under  paragraphs  177  A  and  177  B  (page  68),  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and 
i  cent  per  i)Ound  for  cold  rolling,  which  equals  about  55  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  steel  from  which  these  articles  are  manufactured  pays  a  duty  of  about 
55  per  cent.,  the  finished  article,  under  the  present  law,  pays  only  45  per  cent.  As 
these  articles  are  now  largely  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  we  respectfully  ask 
that  they  be  enumerated  as  above  mentioned  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  on 
•n  equality  with  the  raw  material,  which  is,  namely,  55  per  cent. 
Begpectfally  submitted. 

Mater,  Strouse  &,  Co., 

New  York,  and  Neto  Haven,  Conn 
M.  COHN  &  Co., 

Xeto  York. 
BlCn  &,  Heinius  Manufacturing  Company, 

Bridgeport,  Conn, 

B0D.W.  B.  Allison, 

Ihumee  CommUtee,  United  Statee  Senmt9. 
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GLASS  BUTTONS. 

December  14, 1888. 

STATEM EHT  07  THE  BBOOKLTH  BTJTTOH  WORKS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Stibk.  On  the  12th  of  December  we  addressed  yoa  the  following 
letter : 

New  York,  N.  T.,  Deomher  12,  1888. 
To  tk$  honardkle  memhen  of  tKe  Finmnoe  CommUtee : 

Will  yon  kindly  pennit  me  to  call  yonr  attention,  as  I  do  not  doabt  bnt  that  the 
following  may  be  of  interest  to  yon  in  the  work  that  I  presume  yon  are  at  present 
engaged  npon.  It  is  relative  to  the  inconsistency  of  our  tariff  as  regarding  our 
special  manu£EK$ture,  a  change  of  which  may  certainly  be  of  great  benefit  to  an  in- 
dustry at  present  in  its  embrvo  state. 

This  industry  is  the  manutactureof  glass  buttons  in  this  country.  To  begin  with, 
the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is  45  per  cent.  The  raw  material  is  nothing  more 
than  glass  cane,  simply  used  for  remannfactare,  and  can  not  possibly  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever.  Upon  the  manufactured  article  the  duty  is  but  25  per 
cent,  (as  glass  buttons,  for  instance). 

Now,  the  question  simply  reverts :  Is  it  fair  and  just  to  tax  raw  material  45  per  cent, 
and  to  place  a  tax  of  oniv  25  per  cent,  on  articles  manufactured  and  finished  wholly 
of  the  same  raw  material,  thus  shutting  the  door  against  onr  home  manufacture  and 
inviting  the  product  of  foreign  labor;  not  forgetting  that  our  laborers  are  receiving 
from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  whereas  the  laboring  class  of  Bohemia,  against  whom  we 
certainly  can  not  compete  at  present,  are  completely  satisfied  when  earning  'SO  cents 
per  diem. 

This  trade,  as  you  may  well  see,  being  so  severely  overburdened,  unless  relief  is 
granted,  can  not  grow  to  an  extended  industry . 

At  present  we  are  employed  by  the  trade  simply  as  a  help-out,  the  greatest  bulk  of 
their  orders,  by  far,  beins  placed  abroad. 

Might  it  not  be  advisable,  honored  gentlemen,  to  aid  this  infant  industry  to  revoke 
the  tariff  on  the  raw  mateiial  and  to  more  satisfactorily  regulate  the  tariff  on  the 
manufactured  article,  as,  for  instance,  a  tax  of  from  20  to  25  cents  a  gross  on  all  glass 
buttons  imported  would  be  a  fair  and  just  tax,  instead  of  the  present  tax  of  2o  per 
cent. 

This  would  be  a  material  help,  would  do  away  with  all  undervaluatiofts  of  the  im- 
porter, and  would  be  an  act  of  justice  both  toward  the  laboring  class  as  well  as  to- 
wards the  manufacturer  of  this  country,  and  it  would,  besides  heing  just,  give  em- 
ployment tothousands  of  hands  now  idle.  Trusting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  give 
this  matter  some  little  attention, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  Stirn, 
Brooklyn  Button  JVorks, 

•  • 

Coitpor  grois,  European  production,  '  Coot  per  gross j  domostic  production. 


Kreusers. 

Glass  cane « 5 

Molding 10 

Fires \ 


Clipping f^ i  '  Clipping 

Edging «%»>.. 6       t-^^"!"- 

Carding 2J 

Cards H 

Boxes H 

Sewing,  eto 2^ 

Shanks 10 

Total MO 


Cents. 

Glass  cane 4| 

Molding 10 

Fires 1 


1 

Edging 6 

Carding 3 

Cards l\ 

Boxes 2 

Sewing,  etc , 3 

Shanks 6 

38 
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We  are  ander  a  terrible  disadvantage. 

Q.  You  want  a  specific  duty  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it, is  a  fact  that  wo  could 
continue  our  business  with  a  little  less  protection  than  the  difference  in 
cost  between  here  and  abroad,  but  under  the  present  rates  of  duty  we 
are  laboring  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  and  can  not  survive. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  this  industry  f — A.  A  year  and  a  half  ago. 
I  have  $10,000  invested  and  my  partner  has  about  $5,000,  and  if  we 
stop  to-day  the  plant  would  not  be  worth  a  cent.  If  a  factory  has 
nothing  to  do  it  is  gone.  But  if  we  were  protected- we  could  employ 
easily,  with  the  importation  as  it  is  now,  400  to  1,000  people. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  schedule: 

Cents. 

On  plain  nncnt  (not  colored)  glass  buttons J per  gross..     20 

On  uncut  bat  colored  glass  buttons .^ do.. ..    24 

On  cut-glass  buttons do 100 

The  paragraph  under  which  the  material  used  by  us  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  buttons  would  be  classified  if  the  bill  proposed  by  you  is  adopted 
is  paragraph  18,  page  101 : 

All  manufactures  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  45  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

The  present  duty  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  product  (buttons) 
while  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  glass  cane,  which  can  not  possibly 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  our  manufacture,  is  45  per  cent^ 
ad  valorem  as  the  present  law  stands.  We  can  not  compete  against  tbe 
Bohemian  pauper  labor  with  this  rate  of  duty.  They  are  satisfied  with 
receiving  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day,  while  we  have  to  pay  our  men 
fix)m  $3  to  $4.  Then  again  there  is  a  tariff  upon  all  the  chemicals  that 
we  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  buttons  for  coloring,  etc.  That 
is  quite  a  high  tariff,  which  of  course  on  the  other  side  is  not  levied. 

By  Mr.  HiscoOK: 

Q.  What  are  they  f — A.  There  is  liquid  gold,  with  a  duty  of  46  per 
cent.,  called  Frankford  gold.  Kone  of  this  is  manufactured  in  this 
country.    That  comes  in  under  the  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Q.  Under  the  basket  clause  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  45  per  cent.  Then 
chloride  of  platinum  and  oil  of  lavender.  If  there  was  an  equalization 
of  the  tariff  so  that  we  did  not  pay  more  duty  upon  the  material  we  use 
than  is  paid  upon  the  imported  product  corresponding  to  ours^  we  sjhould 
be  able  to  continue  our  business* 

By  Mr.  HiscoCK: 
Q.  We  have  put  oil  of  lavender  on  the  free  list. — ^A.  That  will  help 
us  somewhat.    I  desire  to  say  to  you,  this  business  if  protected  could  give 
employment  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen. 

Mr.  HiscocK.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  your  product  25  per 
cent,  f — A.  Yes,  sirj  you  have  increased  the  duty  from  26  to  40,  but 
that  is  hardly  sufScient. 

Q.  We  do  not  increase  the  duty  on  any  of  your  raw  materials  bat  we 
do  increas/^^he  duty  on  your  product  20  per  cent. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
principal  thing  used  by  us  is  the  glass  cane  and  these  mineral  colors, 
liquid  gold,  and  platinum,  etc.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  of  course  used,  but 
|does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  The  manufacture  of  the  bnttou  itself 
"requires  nothing  but  the  glass  and  the  shank,  that  is,  the  eye,  so  as  to 
sew  it  on  a  dress. 
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By  Mr.  ALLISON : 
Q.  What  is  the  eye  made  of? — A.  Braes  wire.  The  fact  is  that  the 
oatton  to  maQufacture  it  here  costs  about  30  to  40  cents  a  gross,  while 
n  Bohemia  it  costs  bat  16  cents,  and  it  is  snch  a  terrible  difference  that 
of  the  foar  factories  which  existed  nearly  all  have  closed  down,  and  at 
the  present  time  instead  of  manafacturing  a  large  quantity  we  merely 
help  out  the  importers.  In  cases  where  they  can  not  get  out  the  goods 
from  abroad  quick  enough,  they  come  to  us  and  let  us  make  a  little 
money.  While  we  make  10,000  or  12,000  gross  of  buttons  they  import 
a  half  a  million  gross,  and  we  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  in- 
crease our  output.  We  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  specific  duty 
on  buttons,  just  as  yoi^  have  proposed  on  the  cheap  glass  bottles,  and 
we  would  suggest  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  dozen,  or  24  cents  a  gross,  or  20 
cents  a  gross;  that  would  about 'equalize  it.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  that  pauper  labor  over  there  with  all  the  materials  right  at 
hand. 

By  Mr.  HiscoOK: 
Q.  We  are  practically  doubling  the  duty. — A.  That  is  all  right,  but 
the  duty  is  insignificant.  The  industry  under  the  present  condition  of 
things  does  not  amount  to  anything,  and  unless  the  duty  is  advanced 
sufficient  to  protect,  we  shall  be  obliged  tb  close  down  and  lose  our 
money. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 

Q.  These,  I  suppose,  are  used  for  trimmings  t — ^A.  Yes ;  they  are  used 
for  dresses.  The  article  is  so  very  cheap.  The  manufacture  of  the 
black  button,  as  you  see  it  here,  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  industry, 
and  they  have  everything  so  much  cheaper  on  the  other  side.  These 
buttons,  you  will  understand,  are  molded  and  pressed.  They  pay  for  a 
die  5  iiorins,  that  is,  $2,  and  we  have  to  pay  from  $12  to  $15  for  a  die. 

Q.  Why  do  that  f — A.  Because  we  can't  got  our  labor  any  cheaper. 

Q.  Could  you  not  get  your  dies  abroad  and  import  them  f — A.  We 
have  to  have  the  die  sinker  in  our  house  to  design  for  us.  We  have  to 
pay  our  designer  $25  a  week,  at  which  price  we  consider  him  cheap,  and 
the  utmost  he  can  make  is  two  dies  a  week, 

Q.  How  many  buttons  are  used  upon  a  dress  f— A.  That  depends 
upon  the  fashion ;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  This  promiees 
to  be  a  good  season,  but  the  mills  are  idle.  The  buttons  are  imported 
in  immense  quantities.  We  will  get  a  few  orders  when  the  season  is 
on,  and  they  will  give  us  a  few  orders  if  they  need  the  buttons  and  it 
is  too  late  for  them  to  order  from  abroad  and  get  them  here  in  time. 
In  fact,  all  we  are  is  helpers  for  the  importers. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  employ  f — A.  Fifty  now }  we  could  employ  a 
thousand — several  thousand.  In  Bohemia  the  work  is  done  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  sometimes  whole  villages  are  employed  in  this  industry. 
They  press  the  buttons  at  home,  and  there  you  will  see  the  grand- 
mother, the  mother,  and  children,  and  everybody  from  eight  or  nine 
years  old  up,  working  on  them.  When  finished,  they  are  delivered  to 
the  factory.  By  this  system  the  manufacturer  takes  no  risk  at  all,  and 
has  very  little  expense.  We  have  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  factory.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  it  cheap — $1,200  a  year.  If  we  should  employ  five 
hundred  people  we  wodld  have  to  pay  a  rental  of  probably  $5,000. 
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LITHOGRAPH  GOODS. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  13, 1888. 
Votes  of  a  hearing  of  M.  EAUFMANN,  of  Kaufmann  &  Go. ;   GHAELES 
EAUFMAmr,  of  Kanfinann  &  StransB ;  L.  G.  WAONEB,  of  L.  G.  Wagner 
ft  Co.;  OUSTAV  TUGE  and  S.  GABRIEL,  of  B.  Tnck  &  Sons,  all  importers 
and  dealers  in  lithograph  goods,  New  York  Gity. 

The  Ohaibman.  Kow,  gentleinen,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you,  if  you 
will  state  what  yoa  want  to  talk  about. 

STATEMENT  OF   M.  KAUFMANN. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  on  be- 
half of  the  lithograph  dealers  and  importers.  We  handle  lithographic 
work. 

The  Chaibman.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  paper. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir^  sections  381  and  382. 

The  Chaibman.  Mannfactures  of  paper  or  of  which  paper  is  the 
Gomponent  material  of  chief  value. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann,  Yes,  sir. 

K  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  few  lines  in  the  way  of  introduction, 
and  then  will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  put. 

The  iindeTsigned  petitioners  respectfully  submit  arguments  and  proofs  and  give 
reasoDs  why  the  duties  on  printed  matter,  particularly  such  articles  as  are  litho- 
graphed on  stone  and  printed  therefrom  in  two  or  more  colors,  technically  called 
•*  colored  lithograph  work,"  should  be  reduced  from  its  present  iluty  of  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  importers  of  these  articles  number  but  eight  to  t«n  firms,  and  can  not,  on  account 
of  the  present  high  rate  of  the  tari£f,  compete  with  the  many  hundred  lithographic  es- 
tablishments in  the  Unite<l  States  on  articles  known  as  commercial  or  plain  work, 
80ch  as  calendars,  illuminated  cards,  chromes,  pictures,  oleographs,  show  cards,  la- 
beia,  catalogues,  tickets,  advertising  novelties,  etc.,  for  the  simple  reason  that  on 
articles  lithographed  in  two  to  eight  colors,  where  the  price  is  a  limited  one,  the  taritV 
as  at  present  existing  is  totally  prohibitory. 

It  is  only  fine  artistic  work  requiring  ten,  twelve,  and  up  to  twenty  colors  that 
can  be  imported  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  demand,  however,  for  such  goods  in  so 
yery  limited  that  the  entire  importation  of  this  class  of  high  priced  goods  does  not, 
in  amount,  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000  per  annum,  whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  in  other  and  cheaper  wares  of  this  branch  of  business  amoiinl  s 
to  at  least  $20,000,000.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  danger  ensuing  to  home  producers  by  a 
TednctioQ  of  duty  on  these  goods,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  it  is  open  to  the 
moat  positive  and  undeniable  proof,  that  the  majority  of  the  lithographers  in  this 
country  have  in  the  past  fifteen  years  become  wealthy,  and  have,  as  can  also  bo 
proven,  increased  their  business  many  hundred  per  centum.  Lithographers  whose 
names  we  could  mention  and  who  had  but  ten  presses  five  years  ago  now  possess 
twenty-four,  and  do  business  in  like  proportion. 

The  mercantile  agencies,  one  of  our  souroes  of  information,  though  refusing  to  give 
minnte  particulars  for  circulation  or  information  to  any  but  their  own  subscribers, 
and  who  in  turn  must  bind  themselves  not  to  impart  to  others  these  particulars, 
assure  as  that  the  lithographic  trade  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  has  increased 
in  bnainese  volume  and  is  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  any  industry  of  like  mag- 
nitude in  the  countrv. 

Ab  a  further  proof  we  append  a  partial  list  of  lithographic  establishments  in  this 
coantry  situated  in  the  principal  towns  (leaving  out  those  in  smaller  towns),  taking 
the  capital  of  each  concern  and  their  commercial  rating.  It  is  likewise  a  fact  we  can 
substantiate  that  no  failures  worthy  of  mention  have  taken  place  in  this  branch  of 
home  production  for  vears,  simply  for  the  principal  reason  that  the  profits  are  large 
and  the  consequential  increase  ot  capital.  Another  matter  by  which  American  es- 
tablishments nave  an  advantage  and  which  is  a  direct  loss  to  importers,  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  lithograph  pictures  reproduced  in  Europe  from  artistic  and 
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possibly  original  paintings,  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  natarally  added  to  the  oost 
of  snob  reproduction,  are  copied  very  extensiTely  by  American  pabllshers,  thereby 
ruining  the  sale  of  saoh  imported  pictures.  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong^  of  such  transactions,  and  this  mode  of  getting  ideas  and 
copy,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  discuss  the  copyright  law,  that  being  out  of  our  prov- 
ince. But  we  do  lay  stress  upon  it,  and  use  the  example  as  one  of  our  arguments  to 
show  under  what  disadvantages  we  labor  and  with  what  we  have  to  put  up  without 
anything  to  retaliate,  with  no  redress  whatever. 

As  a  proof  we  beg  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  an  exhibit  we  send  accom- 
panying this  petition.  The  four  picturcvi,  marked  respectively  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were 
originaTiy  imported  at  a  high  price,  and  are,  as  far  as  lithographic  work  is  concerned, 
artistically  and  well  done.  They  contain  about  eighteen  different  prints  or  colors. 
The  other  four  pictures,  marked  E^  F,  G,  and  H,  are  samples  of  the  Work  copied  by 
an  American  publisher  fh>m  the  originals  Imported.    (A,  d,  C,  and  D.) 

I  would  like  to  add  right  here  that  when  I  got  those  pictures  I  tried 
to  get  an  order  from  the  very  party  that  copied  them.  He  held  out  a 
considerable  time,  and  gave  me  hopes  of  receiving  an  order,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  he  brought  out  these  copies. 

The  result  of  the  copying  scheme  in  this  instance  is,  and  will  be,  that 
the  importer  for  the  fine  work  for  which  he  paid  a  goodly  sum  will  have 
to  sacrifice  his  goods,  their  sale  having  been  materially  hurt  through 
poorer  and  cheaper  work  of  the  same  design,  and  will  probably  not  re- 
turn him  as  much  as  what  he  originally  expended  in  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  thousands  that  have  occurred 
and  happened  only  too  often. 

The  Ghaibman,  These  articles  come  in  now  under  what  head  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Under  the  head  of  printed  matter,  at  25  per  cent. 

The  Ghatbmaw.  Books,  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  printed 
matter,  etc.  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  clause  under  which  we  pay 
the  existing  duty.    Now,  will  you  please  look  at  the  new  rate  t 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  used  that  exact  statement,  except  that  we 
have  added  the  word  ^*  photographs." 

Mr.  M.  Eaufhank.  If  yon  will  follow  it  out  to  the  end  yon  will  see  a 
difference.    You  will  find  it  in  paragraph  382,  where  the  duty  is  increased 
to  35  per  cent. 
.    The  Chairman.  What  are  these  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  These  are  pictures. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  section  reads  as  follows : 

Papers,  known  commercially  as  snrfaoe-coated  papers,  and  manufactares  thereof, 
card-board,  albnmenized  and  sensitized  papers,  lithographic  prints,  from  either 
stone  or  zinc 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Now  you  are  getting  to  it 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  the  place. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  is  the  place. 

The  Ghaibman.  Lithographic  prints,  from  either  stone  or  zinc.  Are 
these  prints  from  stone  or  zinct 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  are  from  stone. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  bound  or  unbound  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  are  unbound. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  provides  a  rate  of  35  per  cent.  It  is  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  on  the 
present  rate  of  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  you  do  not  like  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  We  have  very  good  reason  for  not  liking  it.  If 
you  will  lend  us  your  ears  for  a  few  moments  we  will  give  you  the  reason. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  will  do  that.  ^         , 
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Mr.  Af  •  Kaufmann.  Man  j  years  ago  oar  trade  was  conmderably.  larger 
than  it  is  now.  The  statistics  of  the  Government  will  prove  that  As 
ii^e  s(^  in  the  petition,  the  trade  here  has  increased  wonderfully.  That 
CAR  also  be  proven  and  substantiated.  We  are  compelled,  in  many  in- 
stances, on  cheap  work  that  we  used  to  import,  to  have  it  made  here. 
The  importation  has  not  hurt  home  trade  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
actnally  the  reverse.  The  lithographers  of  this  country  have  grown 
richer  and  larger.  To  that  we  do  not  object  at  all;  but  we  have  grown 
poorer,  and  have  been  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  to  have  our  goods 
made.  We  are  having  a  great  many  things  made  here  which  formerly 
were  imported.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  25  per  cent.  If  this  is  to 
be  increased  to  35  per  cent,  we  will  be  thrown  out  altogether.  We  are 
only  a  handful.  The  whole  importation  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  $500,000,  compared  to  millions  and  millions. 

There  is  not  a  single  litliographer  in  the  United  States  who  makes  up 
goods  for  the  general  trade.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  can  not  go  to  a 
store  and  say,  ^^  I  want  to  buy  such  and  such  pictures  for  so  and  so.^ 
There  is  no  such  thing.  All  such  goods  are  imported.  The  reason  is 
that  such  a  large  quantity  must  be  produced  originally  in  order  to  pay 
for  original  paintings  and  the  engravings,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  engraved  for  one  picture  or  for.a  million.  The  engraving 
costs  but  one  price.  Europe  has  350,000,000  people  that  they  can  sup- 
ply. We  are  but  a  flea-bite  compared  with  them.  We  can  buy  their 
surplus  in  any  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  anything 
made  here  he  has  to  have  an  edition  printed,  whether  it  is  a  label  or  a 
ticket  or  a  card  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  '^assortment 
house,"  as  we  call  it,  in  this  country.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we 
import  only  fine  goods^  that  are  not  made  here.  There  is  not  enough 
market  here  for  full  editions.  It  will  not  pay  for  any  one  to  start  here. 
The  best  proof  is  that  no  one  has  gone  into  the  assortment  line.  If  it 
would  pay,  people  would  go  into  the  business  of  g;etting  up  these 
things  in  large  quantities.  It  would  have  been  done  years  ago.  They 
have  the  same  artists  and  the  lithographers  are  mostly  German.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  lithographers  and  artists  are  Germans. 

The  Chatrman.  What  is  the  price  of  that  card,  duty  unpaid,  where 
it  was  purchased  [referring  to  sample]. 

Mr.  M.  Kaxjfmann.  It  is  worth  about  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  card  is  worth  30  cents. 

Mr.  M.  EAUFifANN.  Without  the  duty,  per  sheet;  not  that  card 
alone.    They  oome  on  sheets.    They  come  eighteen  on  a  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  of  those  are  worth  30  cents  t 

Mr.  M.  ELaufmann.  Yes,  sir ;  without  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  add  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  5  to  10  per  cent,  other  ex- 
penses ;  7  per  cent,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  card  worth  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  is  a  very  cheap  card. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  sheet. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  is  printed  on  card-board.  It  is  sold  for 
about  $20  a  thousand.  Although  it  is  much  larger,  it  is  still  cheaper. 
If  there  are  eighteen  on  a  sheet  that  would  be  about  40  cents ;  not  quite 
2i  cents  apiece.  The  other  is  sold  for  2  cents.  The  man  who  makes 
that  saves  the  original  cost  by  copying  it,  and  can  get  up  the  work  much 
cheaper  afterwards.  Be  has  all  the  colors,  and  the  effect  is  almost  the 
same.  He  never  pays  anything  for  the  copying.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
com  the  copyright  law,  but  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  we  are  under 
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all  the  time.  We  have  to  pay  heavily  for  it.  I  lay  particolar  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  not  a  single  lithographer  in  this  country  gets  up  any 
goods  for  the  trade.  For  instance,  there  is  a  perfumer  who  makes  up  a 
certain  kind  of  perfumery.  He  needs  a  certain  kind  of  picture.  He 
goes  to  an  importer  and  we  have  to  lay  down  our  stock.  We  sell  a  few 
or  many,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  can  not  go  to  an  American  manafac^ 
urer  and  find  something.  There  is  no  such  thing  kept  by  American 
manufacturers  to  sell  in  small  lots.  It  would  never  have  paid  them  to 
try  it.  We  buy  in  small  quantities  and  in  large  quantities.  The  goods 
are  made  in  Europe,  because  they  have  the  market.  They  have  Bossia, 
Norway,  and  Sweden 

Senator  Hisgook.  Is  the  market  of  Europe  concentrated  in  any  one 
point  in  Europe! 
'    Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Kot  in  any  one  point. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  center  in  Europe  giv- 
ing a  larger  trade  than  60,000,000  of  people  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Where  is  it  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  In  Berlin. 

Senator  Hisgook.  How  much  trade  has  Berlin! 

Mr.  M.  Katjfmann.  All  Europe. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Oh,  no.    Does  it  include  France! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Senator  Hisgook.  If  it  takes  all  Europe,  very  well. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  iave  just  come  back  from  Europe  recently, 
and  have  been  in  a  factory  there  where  the  largest  orders  come  from  the 
very  heart  of  France,  because  those  goods  can  be  bought  a  little  cheaper 
than  they  are  made  in  France.  Of  course  France  will  not  buy  anything 
from  Germany  if  she  can  help  it.  They,  the  Germans,  sell  to  England 
and  Norway,  and  every  other  civilized  country.  I  could  bring  you  cards 
printed  with  different  mottoes  in  all  conceivable  European  languages, 
even  in  Turkish,  and  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  Yon  will  find  mottoes  printed 
in  every  language,  showing  that  they  get  the  orders  and  can  afford  to 
print  them.  We  can  get  the  cards  printed  in  English.  One  of  those 
cards  is  probably  gotten  up  a  million  at  a  time,  and  we  may  take  50  or 
100,000,  or  none  at  all,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Wagnes.  To  make  that  matter  perfectly  clear,  you  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  these  foreign  pictures  would  cost  30  cents  a  sheet,  with 
18  on  a  sheet.  In  other  words,  they  would  cost  about  $15  a  thousand. 
The  others  are  sold  for  about  $20  with  a  profit.  If  that  foreign  pict- 
ure was  made  np  in  the  other  style  of  that  size  on  this  board  it  could 
not  be  imported  for  less  than  $30  a  thousand;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  sell  the  domestic  goods  for  $20  with  a  profit — goods  that  would 
cost  $30  to  import. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  The  component  part  of  this  work  is  not  the  pic- 
ture; it  is  the  card-board.  It  is  the  handling  and  the  labor.  If  a  second 
edition  of  this  is  printed,  the  cost  of  engraving  falls  away  entirely, 
because  the  first  edition  had  paid  for  that,  and  the  second  can  a^oid 
to  drop  it  if  they  see  fit.  The  lithographing  is  the  chief  thing ;  and 
hence  they  are  protected  here  and  have  always  been.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  card-board  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  here  than  it  is  ia 
Europe. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  is  that  f 

Mr.  M.  ELaufmann.  Because  the  material  is  made.mnch  cbe^aper  here 
than  it  is  in  Europe. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  it  made  from  rags  t  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  M.  ELiXTFMAim.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  made  from ;  bat  ^t  is  a  fact 
that  card-board  is  cheaper  here.  It  is  pulp-board,  I  suppose.  In  that 
respect  we  are  very  much  better  off  here.  Photographs  are  exported 
from  here  to  a  very  large  extefit. 

I  notice  here  a  statement  of  Mr.  Allen  Doty,  which  is  found  on  page 
243  of  testimony  taken  before  this  committee.  Paragraph  382  is  a 
copy  of  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Doty's  statement.  Mr.  Doty  dwells 
npon  nothing  but  American  manufactures;  all  those  items  you  read 
before  you  came  to  lithographs— card-board,  albumenized  and  sen- 
sitized paper,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  Then  he  says,  also,  in  regard  to 
a  matter  in  which  he  has  no  interest  whatsoever: 

And  all  artioles  produced  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  can  not  do  him  any  good  by  adding  a  rate  of  duty  on  foreign 
pictures,  because  he  sells  no  card-board,  and  there  are  no  other  manu- 
facturers here  that  will  buy  card-board  of  him  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
creased rate  of  duty.  His  business  is  only  the  paper  and  the  card- 
board be  manufactures. 

The  Ghaibkan.  He  is  the  only  man  that  manufactures  card-board  t 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Oh,  no;  there  are  a  great  many.  His  statement 
contains  that.  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  that  we  can  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  even  at  the  present  rate  of  25  per  cent,  we  are  importing 
much  less  than  we  were  before. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Before  when  ? 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  Before,  say,  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  was  imported  previous  to  1884  ? 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  Oh,  I  think  considerably  more,  because  the  goods 
were  higher  then,  and  there  was  more  money  paid  for  them. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Was  the  duty  decreased  in  1884 1 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  I  think  it  was  at  one  time  35  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  reduced  it  to  25  per  cent,  in  1883. 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Morrill  tariff,  I  think, 
made  it  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  It  was  manufactured  paper  that  you  reduced  in  1883. 
It  was  not  printed  paper.  Printed  paper  has  been  25  per  cent,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Manufactures  of  paper  were  reduced  in  1883. 
There  are  just  as  many  importers  in  this  line  of  business  as  there  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  no  more.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  lithographers  have  increased 
wonderfully.  There  are  morejithographers  by  50  per  cent,  to-day  than 
there  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  while  we  number  about  the  same  as 
we  did  at  that  time.  That  will  show  that  foreign  goods  do  not  come  in 
competition  with  domestic  goods.  The  principal  difficulty  we  labor  un- 
der is  that  when  we  get  out  new  foreign  designs,  the  moment  they  get 
oyer  here,  they  are  taken  into  hand  by  American  lithographers  and  are 
copied,  because  there  is  no  international  copyright  law.  The  result  is 
our  goods,  instead  of  bringing  the  price  they  ought  to  bring  with  a  fair 
profit,  must  be  sold  in  a  little  while  at  below  cost  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  domestic  goods  in  the  market. 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  I  do  not  think  I  will  get  as  much  as  the  duty  on 
these  goods  [indicating  samples]  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  to  you  and  buy  these  goods  and  relitho- 
graph  themt 

Mr.  M.  Eaufmann.  They  do  not  even  buy  them.  I  could  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  who  got  samples  of  these  and  copied  them.^ 
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I  tried  to  get  an  order  from  hini,  and  he  held  oat  and  held  oat,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  this  reproduction  was  ptodnoed. 

The  Ckawman.  Ton  gave  him  a  sample  in  order  to  try  to  sell  him  the 
goods t  • 

Mr.  M«  KAUFHAim.  Yes,  sir ;  to  try  to  get  biA  order.  I  gave  him  the 
sample  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Wagnbb.  That  oocars  every  day.    It  is  only  one  instance. 

Mr.  M.  Eaufkajnn.  That  original  painting  ix>st  a  great  deal  of 
money.  *  ^ 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  yon  will  not  tiy  to  sell  to  him  again  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  You  can  form  your  own  conclusion  as  to  that 
kind  of  business.    You  see  how  we  are  hampered.    We  have  no  redress. 

Mr.  WAaNEB.  If  we  do  not  try  to  sell  to  him  he  can  get  samples  from 
anybody.  Parties  come  in  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  we  are  i^ways 
ready  to  sell  a  few  sheets.  What  they  will  do  afterwards  we  do  not 
know.    Any  man  can  alw^s  get  Samples  of  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  There  are  about  one-third  less  colors  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other;  but  still  it  is  the  same  subject 

Mr.  Ohables  kaufmann.  A  great  many  Christmas  cards  and  cards 
of  all  descriptions,  which  help  to  educate  the  people,  have  never  been 
made  here  and  never  can  be  made  here;  probably  not  in  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Mr.  Wagneb*.  Outside  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  free  entry  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  are  the  only  firm  here  who  produce  the 
very  finest  goods — ^goods  as  fine  as  any  made  in  Europe,  and  finer;  and 
they  are  satisfied. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Then  they  can  be  produced  here. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  They  can,  by  all  means.  I  am  saying  that.  They 
have  the  same  artists  here. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  I  understood  yon  to  say  they  could  not  be  pro- 
duced here. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Ko,  sir.  For  natural  reasons,  the  goods  we  im- 
port are  such  as  are  called  for  by  dealers  and  by  manufacturers,  by 
perfumers,  and  persons  of  that  kind ;  valentine  men,  etc.  There  are  not 
enough  consumed  in  this  country  to  warrant  anybody  to  produce  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  it  pay. 

Supi>oae  you  buy  a  ream  of  bill  heads  that  cost  you  $3.  Two  reams 
will  cost  at  the  rate  of  t2.50  a  ream,  and  five  reams  will  cost  at  the  rate 
of  $1.75.  it  is  the  setting  up  of  the  type  that  makes  the  first  heavy 
cost.  The  more  you  strike  off  the  cheaper  it  becomes.  If  yon  buy 
1,000  letter-heads  they  will  uot  cost  much  more  than  500.  The  same 
relation  applies  in  lithographic  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  object  to  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  object  to  it  because  at  the  increased  rate  we  can 
not  import  the  goods.  We  will  be  driven  out  of  tue  market  to  a  very 
great  extent.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  bringing  in  the  goods, 
and  there  is  no  possible  chance  even  nowadays  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican lithographers  on  cheap  work.  It  is  only  on  the  very  finest  class 
of  lithograph  work  that  the  importers  are  able  to  compete  with  domes- 
tic goods. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  want  this  article  at  least  put  back  into 
paragraph  379  ! 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  want  the  old  rate,  if  we  can  not  get  a  reduction. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  poor  enough  now  as  it  is,  and 
should  not  like  to  be  driven  out  altogether.         u,y,  L.eu  uy  ^^^^^^^ 
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The  Ohaibman.  Yoa  can  not  add  this  10  per  cent  to  your  price  t 

Mr*  M.  Kaiti^mann.  We  can  not» 

The  Ghaibmann.  Why  not! 

Mr.^ Waqneb.  Because  we  can  not  compete  with  domesttc  goods. 

The*GHAiB2CANN.  Why  not,  if  you  have  the  best  styles,  etc.! 

Mr.  Waonbr.  The  trouble  Is  that  as  soon  as  we  get  our  goods  over 
here  they  are  copied.  The  duty  is  now  25  p^  cent,  and  we  are  selling 
at  a  loss  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Mr.  M.  Kaupmann.  For  Instance,  we  siell  to  advertisers.  They  take 
a  eertain  line  of  {Hctures,  say  15  by  20  in  isize.  They  are  made  very  ex- 
t^tiflively  in  Europe ;  probably  10,000  at  one  time,  or  even  50,000.  We 
can  import  any  quantity  we  want.  Suppose  there  is  a  manufacturer 
here  who  wants  to  advertise  to  the  extent  c^f  250  or  even  500  of  those. 
H»  can  buy  them  of  us  at  a  very  low  price,  comparatively  speaking. 
If  he  were  to  have  them  made  up  entirely  new  himself  the  pnce  would 
be  prohibitory.  He  could  not  possibly  do  it,  because  the  expense  of 
the  original  engraving  alone  would  be  three  times  as  much  as  those 
500  cost  that  he  buys. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words  ^  lithographic  print  from  either  stone  or  zinc.'^ 

Mr.  M.  Kaupmann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  articles  produced  either  in  whole  or  iu  part  by 
Hthc^raphic  process? 

Mr.  M.  Kaupmann.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  thing,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  Mr.  Doty  dwells  altogether  on  card>board  and  paper.  Paper  is 
only  about  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  picture.  He 
wants  to  be  protected  on  the  paper.  We  are  all  patriotic  enough  and 
good  citizens  enough  to  admit  that  If  protection  is  to  be  given  to  our 
nrtghbor,  very  well.  But  when  he  brings  in  something  else  and  weaves 
that  in,  when  it  has  really  no  business  there,  then  we  olyect.  The  value 
of  the  paper  is  only  about  10  or  12  per  cent.  It  is  the  printing  and  the 
labor  and  the  original  painting  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  stones 
and  the  time  when  the  stones  remain  idle,  about  which  every  lithog- 
rapher knows.  Those  are  the  chief  component  items  of  cost.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  paper  is  only  10  or  12  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  paper  is  that  printed  on  f 

Mr.  M«  Kaupmann.  On  regular  ehromo  paper. 

Mr.  Waqneb.  Surface-coated  paper. 

Mr.  M.  Kaupmann.  Paper  gotten  up  especially  for  that  purpose,  that 
will  take  up  the  colors. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  not  disturbed,  then,  about  surface-coated 
paperf 

Mr.  M.  Kaupmann.  !No,  sir;  not  at  all.  It  is  so  small  a  part  of  the 
mginal  cost. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  talk  about  f    . 

Mr.  M.  Kaupmann.  I  would  like  to  repeat  again  that  this  measure  will 
increase  the  cost  on  all  goods  that  are  not  made  here — ^that  ate  made 
exclusively  in  Barope— all  Christmas  cards,  New  Year's  cards,  etc.  If 
th^re  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  ask,  1  should  be  glad  to  answer 
questions.  There  is  no  one  doing  that  work  here  in  the  United  States, 
not  one,  with  the  exception  of  Prang,  whose  prices  are  just  as  high  as 
any  of  the  imported  goods. 

If  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  increased  it  will  make  the  business  of 
impNorting  almost  prohibitory,  and  the  profit  on  it  will  be  very  small. 
I  wish  I  had  all  the  statistics.  You  would  be  convinced  of  the  very 
small  trade  of  the  importers.    They  have  not  increased,  whereas  th0 
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lithographic  trade  has  been  increased  greatly.  If  yon  would  look  at 
their  books  you  would  see  that  whereas  ten  years  ago  they  had  five  or 
six  presses,  dow  they  have  twenty. 

Senator  Hipoock.  That  would  indicate  that  the  industry  w^s  very 
successful  here,  would  it  notf 

Mr.  M,  Kaufmann.  Yes,  it  has  been  very  snccessfiil  here.  There  is 
not  a  thing  imported  that  can  interfere  with  the  domestic  trade.  Their 
great  success  in  the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  most  positive  proof  of  that 
assertion. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  There  is  one  other  point.  Three  lithographers  in  this 
country  can  turn  out  as  much  work  as  five  lithographers  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr,  Wagner.  Because  'they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it,  and  they 
work  faster.    Three  men  c^i  do  as  much  work  as  five  on  the  other  sida 

Mn  M.  BLaufmann.  I  have  convinced  myself  of  that  recently.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  £urope.  The  capacity  of  a  factory  there  is 
about  2,000  sheets  a  day.  I  have  myself  observed  that  the  capacity 
here  is  3,500  sheets  of  the  same  size. 

The  OhaiB(MAN.  We  have  better  machinery  and  more  rapid  work- 
men? 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  can't  go  into  particulars,  because  I  am  not  a 
practical  lithographer;  but  the  facts  are  undoubtedly  as  I  stated tbem 
to  you. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Better  maQhinery  is  the  chief  point. 

Senator  HisoocK.  If  they  can  do  it  so  well,  that  would  look  as  if  we 
ought  to  protect  them  and  give  them  the  whole  market 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent.  We  have 
not  increased  our  trade.  The  bulk  of  the  gdods  are  cheap  goods ;  cigar- 
ette and  cigar  advertising,  etc.  That  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  We 
could  not  compete  possibly  with  that  trade  if  the  goods  were  free  of 
duty  today.  They  are  made  in  from  three  to  eight  colors.  We  could 
not  compete  with  those  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  case  of  the  Christmas  cards,  which  are  not 
made  in  tbis  country  except  by  Prang.  Those  you  would  continue  to 
import,  would  you  not  f 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  We  would  continue  to  import  them,'  bat  there 
would  be  a  much  smaller  business  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  add  to  the  cost  of  a  Christmas 
card! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  depends. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Would  you  add  the  10  per  cent. ! 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  That  depends;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less.  A  great  many  are  sold  at  an  actual  loss  and  sacrifice.  Suppose 
we  order  to-day  a  thousand  of  a  given  card  and  have  no  sale  for  it, 
where  are  we  then  f  They  are  sold  for  waste  paper  and  the  duty  and 
freight  are  paid.    Our  profits  are  very  limited  on  that  account 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  your  situation. 

Mr.  M.  Kaufmann.  I  hope  you  do.  Any  further  proof  you  require 
we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  communicate  what  you  say  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  see  what  they  think  of  it. 
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MICA. 
WASHiNaxoN,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 
8TATEMEVT  OF  J.  L.  BOBtSOH. 

The  Ghaikhan.  Where  is  mica  produced  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Mica  is  produced  in  New  Hampshire,  in  North  Caro- 
Una,  very  little  in  Georgia,  some  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and 
largely  in  India. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  do  the  stove  men  get  the  mica  that  they  use 
in  this  country  t 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  They  get  it  from  the  jobbers. 

The  Ghairhan.  Where  is  it  produced  ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  is  produced  at  the  points  I  have  named. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  North  Carolina  mica  a  good  article! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  mica  in  the 
market. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  color  of  North  Carolina  micaf 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  has  various  colors.  It  runs  from  a  pale  red  to  a 
Uue.  Some  of  it  is  green.  When  in  use  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
the  color.    It  is  transparent. 

The  Ghaibman'.  Js  it  quarried. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  blasted  out  of  veins.  It  is  found  in 
feldspar  and  granite.    The  veins  are  clearly  defined  by  slate  walls. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  part  of  North  Carolina  is  it  produced  in 
chieflyt 

Mr.  BOBISON.  In  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Macon,  Jackson,  Transylvania, 
western  North  Carolina;  all  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  It  comprises 
from  60  to  75  miles  in  width  of  the  mica  belt  and  about  200  miles 
in  length. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  amount  of  it  is  produced  now  in  our  country  f 

Mr.  BOBISON.  Very  little  for  the  last  two  years.  Our  State  of  North 
Carolinla  during  the  last  two  years  has  not  supplied  more  than  o^e-fifth 
of  the  demand,  I  suppose;  approximately  about  one-fifth. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  not  more  t 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  The  importers  of  the  India  mica  have  supplied  the 
trade.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  and  the  abundant  supply  of  India  mica 
they  are  able  to  undersell  and  prevent  our  mining  entirely.  They  so 
manage  the  market  as  that  when  we  are  likely  to  introduce  modern  ap- 
pliances for  the  purpose  of  producing  mica  economically,  they  oU'er  mica 
in  quantities  to  ttie  jobbers  to  whom  we  sell,  at  greatly  reduced  prices — 
about  one-half  of  the  current  price  of  the  mica — and  the  jobber  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  at  those  prices  or  to  be  undersold  by  the  importer.  Con- 
sequently we  are  unable  to  market  our  mica. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  is  it  sold ;  by  the  pound  I 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  By  the  pound,  exclusively. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  it  worth  by  the  pound  now  t 

Mr.  BoBiBON.  It  varies  to  the  miner  from  10  cents  for  the  very  smallest 
.up  to  $4  for  the  large  mica. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  large-size  plates  or  sheets ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  call  them  p^tes  or  sheets  t 
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Mr.  BoHisoN.  Both ;  they  are  sometimes  scalled  plates  and  some- 
tunes  called  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Depending  npon  the  size  and  thickness  f 

Mr.  BoBiSON.  No,  sir ;  not  the  thickness. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  thin! 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Generally  thin.  They  are  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
thinness  before  being  used.    They  are  rarely  taken  out  too  thin  for  use. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  reduced  ? 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  By  splitting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  split  into  very  thin  layers! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  split  by  machinery  t 

Mr.  BoRisON.  No,  sir ;  they  are  split  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  by  hand. 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  The  mica  is  laminated  so  that  the  laminae  are  sepa- 
rated very  easily  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  any  shar^  instrument. 

The  CHAiiiMAN.  It  is  done  in  that  way  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir.  We  rarely  split  it  any  thinner  than  is  need- 
ful to  clean  it  perfectly.  The  manufacturer  or  the  consumer  splits  it 
to  suit  his  business  after  we  have  done  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  packed  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  It  is  packed  in  1  pound  packages. 

The  Chairman.  In  boxes  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir;  iu  cases  of  a  number  of  pounds  in  a  ship- 
ment. We  who  mine  it  give  it  to  the  jobber  in  quantities;  say  100  or 
200  pounds  in  a  box ;  usually  200  pounds  for  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  box! 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir;  in  1  pound  packages.  'A  box  contains  200 
packages  of  one  pound  each,  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  EORisoN.  In  Mitchell  County,  N.  C.  1  am  a  native  of  JTew  York, 
but  I  have  been  engaged  in  mica  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  price  of  mica  in  India  ? 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  I  know  approximately.  The  price  varies  from  10 
cents  to  91.80. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Depending  upon  the  quality  f 

Mr.  B0R130N.  Depending  upon  the  size  and  the  quality.  Of  course 
it  is  implied  that  any  mica  must  be  of  good  quality. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  size  t 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Occasionally  you  get  mica  very  large;  12  inches  square 
sometimes.  I  have  seen  two  plates  of  mica  that  were  12  by  20.  The 
most  of  the  mica  averages  from  3  by  4  up  to  5  by  6.  There  is  more  mica, 
I  suppose,  less  than  3  by  6  than  larger  than  3  by  6  in  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  a  duty  on  it  t 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  We  want  to  have  a  duty,  on  it 

The  Chairman.  How  much  f 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Weill  it  should  range  from  10  cents  to  $2  a  pound,  I 
think,  for  mica  prepared — cut  and  prepared  for  market.  The  mica  that 
the  importer  pays  $1.80  for  he  sells  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  only  way  would  be  to  have  an  ad  valorem 
duty.    You  could  not  grade  it  very  well. 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  I  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  put  on  a  duty  of  so  much  per  pound  up  to  a  given  size.  For  instance^ 
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suppose  all  sizes  less  than  2^  by  5  were  given  a  certain  price  and  all  in 
excess  of  2^  by  5  an  increased  price.  You  might  make  three  orfonr 
classes.  The  difficulty  in  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  to  arrive  at 
the  value.  Where  would  the  value  be  assessed ;  here  or  in  India  f  If 
in  India,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  importer  to  regulate  the  duty  just 
as  it  is  now.    He  would  have  a  monopoly  of 'that  market. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Mica  is  free  now  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  perfect  monopoly  in  conse- 
quence of  that  fact. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  mica  in  S'orth  Caro- 
lina t 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  it  there,  though 
there  are  no  modern  methods  used  in  mining.  It  is  all  done  in  a  crude 
manner.    Ko  machinery  has  ever  been  introduced  there  for  mining. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  is  the  consumption  of 
mica  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  BoBiBOK.  £es,  sir;  it  will  approximate  $300,000  this  year.  ^ 

The  Ohaibmak.  What  would  it  be  in  pounds  f 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  Well,  I  suppose  tp  the  manufacturers  of  stoves  mica 
probably  averages  $1.75  or  $2  per  pound. 

The  Ohaibmak.  So  that  there  would  be  150,000^  pounds  used,  proba- 
bly! 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Ohaibmak.  All  told  f 

Mr.  HoBisoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibmak.  A  poun4  of  it  goes  a  long  way  f '  « 

Mr.  EoBisoK.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  capable  of  being  split  and  used  very 
thin.    If  thin,  it  is  quite  as  serviceable  as  if  it  were  thicker,  you  know. 

The  Ohaibmak.  It  does  not  burn  out! 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  No,  sir.  In  1884  the  counties  of  Yancey  and  Mitchell 
sold  $115,000  or  $120,000  worth  of  mica;  in  1887  not  to  exceed  $40,000 
worth.  This  year  the  entire  product  of  Korth  Carolina,  including  the 
webtem  counties,  will  not  exceed  $30,000, 1  think. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Are  there  any  railroads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mica  bedst 

Mr.  EOBISOK.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibmak.  How  far  is  it  to  the  railroad  f 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  Thirty-five  miles. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Is  it  in  the  mountains  f 

Mr.  RoBisoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibmak.  How  do  you  transport  it  to  the  railroad  f 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  By  wagon.  That  is  one  obstacle  we  have  to  contend 
with.  We  have  no  facilities  for  distributing  the  mica.  Thus  we  can- 
not compete  with  the  importer  of  foreign  mica,  because  he  brings  it 
directly  to  Kew  York  and  distributes  it  to  the  trade.  We  are  compelled 
to  sell  to  the  jobber.  Whenever  we  are  endeavoring  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  mica  to  supply  a  jobber  they  procure  the  shipment  by  con- 
signment of  a  few  cases  and  oifer  it  at  about  half  current  prices.  As  a 
consequence  we  have  to  accept  those  prices  from  the  jobber  or  we  can 
not  supply  him.  He  knows  very  well  the  importer  will  undersell  him 
if  he  pays  more  than  a  given  price  for  it. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Where  is  if  distributed  from! 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  From  New  York  chiefly. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Where  do  you  send  your  mica  f 

Mr.  BoBisoK.  I  send  the  mica  I  have  been  shipping  for  seventeen 
yeais  to  Mr.  Peckham,  of  Utica,  K.  Y.  r^  T 
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The  Ohaibman.  Is  he  a  stove  man  f 

Mr.  SoBisoN.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  agiiealt- 
nral  implements. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  used  only  for  stoves  t 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Only  for  stoves.  There  Is  a  very  little  being  used 
now  for  electric  lights,  but  a  small  quantity. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  used  for  anything  else,  is  it  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Ohaibman.  Anywhere  t 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  people  are  at  work  in  the  mica  beds  and 
quarries  f 

Mr.  BOBISON.  Very  few.  Our  mining  labor  is  drawn  from  the  agri- 
cultural population.  For  three  or  four  years,  since  the  India  mica  has 
become  so  plentiful,  we  have  not  been  endeavoring  to  produce  mach 
mica. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  mean  you  draw  your  labor  from  the  farms  at 
odd  seasons  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  that  then  they  go  into 
the  mica  region  f 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  When  they  are  not  employed  on  the  farms  they  work 
in  the  mines. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  mines*all  through  near  the  farms  t 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Yes,  sir ;  the  mines  are  distributed  all  over  that  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAiBMfN.  On  the  fiirms? 
m  Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  the  mica  near  the  surface  f 

Mr.KoBisoN.  Yes,  sir;  it  always  comes  to  the  surface.  That  is  where 
it  first  was  discovered.  There  is  one  mine  we  have  worked  at  a  depth 
of  300  feet,  a  mine  which  has  probably  produced  more  mica  than  any 
other  mine  on  the  continent,  but  it  has  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  in  between  layers  of  granite! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  in  crystals;  fn  blocks, from  the  size 
of  that  large  iuk  bottle  up  to  the  size  of  this  book  (illustrating).  It  is 
clearly  defined  like  the  crystals  of  any  mineral. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  plenty  of  granite  in  the  same  region  f 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  color! 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  It  is  gray  and  white.  The  white  granite  produces  the 
best  mica. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  white  granite  plentiful  there  ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  quarried  at  all ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  No,  sir ;  not  for  any  purpose. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  have  to  quarry  much  granite  in  order  to  get 
the  mica  ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  At  times  we  do.  Sometimes  the  mica  is  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  others.  Frequently  we  work  for  months 
without  getting  any  mica  at  all. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  thick  are  the  layers  of  mica  when  you  find 
them! 

Mr.  Bobisokn.  They  are  found  in  blocks.  Sometimes  a  bed  of  mica 
will  extend  20  or  30  feet  in  depth. 

The  Ohaibman.  Before  you  touch  the  granite  ! 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  No,  sir ;  the  granite  is  distributed  all  through  it  Fre- 
quently you  will  find  blocks  of  mica  very  plentiful,  and  at  other  times 
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they  are  very  scarce.  Tfae  granite  is  more  aban<l£kht  Inhere  are  certain 
qnfdJties  of  granite,  known  as  decomposed  feldspar,  m^here  the  mica  is 
taken  with  a  j^ick  simply,  without  drilling  or  blasting,  but  the  qnality 
of  mica  is  not  so  good  in  that  kind  of  vein  as  it  is  in  granite. 

The  Ghaibkan.  Mica  2^  inches  by  5  is  sold  by  the  importer  at  what 
price? 

Mr.  BOBisoN.  The  current  price  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  jobber 
is  about  91.75  a  pound  at  this  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  that  mica  f 

Mr.  BoKisoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  2^  inches  by  5  f 

Mr.  BOBISOH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  GHAIBMA17.  And  from  5  inches  up  how  is  it  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Two  and  a  half  inches  by  6  would  be  about  the  same 
price.    I  think  2^  by  5,  6,  and  7  are  sold  at  perhaps  one  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  say  2^,  rather  than  3t 

Mr.  KoBisoN.  Because  it  will  not  run  3.  The  mica  is  cut  just  as 
large  as  the  block  will  admit. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  get  it  in  larger  blocks,  what  size  would 
it  make  f 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  When  you  get  3  by  5  that  is  worth  about  twice  as  much 
as  2}  by  5.  The  jobber  is  getting  now  about  93.50  for  3  by  5,  and  from 
94  to  94.25  for  3  by  &,  and  about  the  same  price  for  4  by  6.  When  it 
gets  up  to  6  by  8  it  is  worth  95  or  96;  not  to  the  miner.  It  costs  th^ 
manufacturer  about  those  prices.  I  refer  to  the  stove  manufacturer, 
who  buys  his  mica  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  his  stoves. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  transportation  of  the  mica  is  a  very  small  item, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BOBISON.  Yes,  sir;  very  small.  We  get  it  hauled  to  the  depot 
for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  then  contract  for  its  delivery  in  New  York 
at  about  91.60. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  have  received  a  letter  on  this  subject,  part  of 
which  I  desire  to  introduce  at  this  time : 

'^  My^DEAB  SiB :  I  herewith  submit  some  views  and  information  int 
regard  to  mica,  and  especially  as  used  for  stove  windows,  as  you  re- 
quest. 

^*  Mica  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  North  Garolina,  South  Garolina. 
Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  and  mica  undoubtedly  exists  in  various  other  localities.  For  the 
past  eighteen  years  it  has  been  mainly  produced  from  North  Garolina 
and  New  Hampshire.  During  that  time  I  estimate  roughly  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  amount  used  in  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
produced  in  North  Garolina.  I  estimate  for  ten  years,  extending 
down  to  within  three  years  of  the  present  time,  the  annual  output  of 
the  mines  in  North  Garolina  at  9200,000  in  value,  distributed  mainly 
through  the  counties  of  Mitchell,  Yancey,  and  Macon,  with  lesser 
amounts  from  other  counties,  mainly  in  the  same  section  of  the  State, 
including  more  or  less  the  whole  mountain  region  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  and  the  rolling  region  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

*^Some  large  mines  have  l^en  worked,  but  mica  is  also  found  scattered 
all  through  the  country ;  so  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  country  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  prospect  and  dig  for  mica  as  being  the  most  ready- 
and  general  way  to  get  something  that  they  can  sell  for  money.  In 
tills  way  it  has  become  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the  people  of 
that  section.  In  the  years  1883'and  1884  I  estimate  that  the  counties 
of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  alone  produced  fully  9200,000  worth  of  mica.^ 
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^V About  this  time  mica  began  to  be  imported  from  India,  or  Caicatta. 
Fqr  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  the  amount  was  $9,884  in  value, 
and  for  the  year  endiog  June,30, 1887,  it  was  $63,480,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  seven  times  in  amount  in  four  years.  I  have  not  the  statistics 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  maoh 
larger  in  amount  than  ever  before. 

<^  This  state  of  things  is  having  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  people  of  the  mica-producing  districts  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  as  mic^  'for  market  is  wholly  the  product  of  labor. 
^*Th6  mica  from  India,  being  produced  by  labor  that  can  be  had  at 
from  5  to  15  cents  per  day,  competes  disastrously  with  mica  produced 
by  North  Carolina  or  New  Hampshire  labor.  It  being  brought  from 
Calcutta  to  New  York  in  returning  ships,  and  having  so  large  a  value 
for  a  ton  of  weight,  the  cost  of  freight  is  hardly  an  appreciable  per- 
centage of  value  upon  the  product;  and  I  question  whether  mica^firom 
Calcutta  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  quite  as  cheaply,  as  regards 
fi^ight,  as  can  mica  from  th^  mines  in  North  Carolina. 

^^In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  the  mica  market  for  jlie  past 
three  years  has  been  very  much  depressed  and  constantly  growing 
worse.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  the  current  year  of  1888  the  product  of 
the  two  counties  of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  will  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
what  it  was  for  each«of  the  years  1883  and  1884,  and  this  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  whole  State. 

»  ^^In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  I  would  recommend  that  a  duty  be 
put  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  mica  to  protect  our  own  people. 
I  would  recommend  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  uncut  or  un- 
trimmied  mica  not  wrapped,  and  upon  all  mica  split  and  trimmed  or  cut 
in  sheets  not  to  exceed  12  square  inches  each  in  size  a  duty  of  $1  per 
pound,  and  upon  all  mica  in  sheets,  cut  or  trimmed  and  larger  than  12 
square  inches  for  a  single  sheet,  $2  per  pound. 

"  In  regard  to  whether  this  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  material 
for  stoves,  I  inclose  a  sample  of  mica  ready  prepared  to  put  in  the  stove. 
The  thinner  sheets  are  of  about  the  thickness  that  they  would  be  used 
and  the  thicker  ones  would  be  split  into  a  number  of  pieces  each.  As 
to  cost,  we  will  refer  to  particular  stoves.  For  the  ordinary  best'parlor 
stoves  made  by  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  of  Detroit,  or  the  De- 
troit Stove  Works,  of  the  same  place,  or  the  parlor  stoves  of  S.  S.  Jew- 
ett  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  all  first-class  manufacturers,  each  stove  will  take 
from  1  to  2  ounces  of  mica.  For  instance,  Jewett's  fancy  base-burner 
stove  Na  41  will  take  about  an  ounce  of  mica ;  his  No.  51  will  take 
from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half;  his  No.  61,  which  is  the  largest 
size,  will  take  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  to  2  ounces,  according  to  the 
care  with  which  it  is  split.  It  can  readily  be  filled  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half.    Smaller  stoves  would  take  as  low  as  half  an  ouuoe. 

^<  The  sample  that  I  inclose  is  about  an  average  size  as  used  in  stoves,  ' 
and  will  come  under  the  classification  of  $1  per  pound.  •  At  that  rate 
the  duty  upon  mica  for  a  stove  that  sells  for  $40  would  be  about  8  cents. 
That  would  be  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  mica  for  a  stove,  provided  the 
price  of  the  mica  was  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty,  which 
is  not  true  as  to  mica  any  more  than  of  the  average  of  other  protected 
articles  produced  in  this  country. 

<'  In  dull  times  like  these  it  might  increase  the  cost  of  a  parlor  stove 
from  three  to  five  cents,  and  it  might  not  do  that.  The  price  per  pound 
for  mica  is  graded  by  the  size  of  the  sheets.  With  such  a  duty  aa  is 
proposed  much  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  mica  that  is  used  in  stoves  would 
still  be  sold  for  not  to  exceed  50  or  GO  cents  per  pound,  produced  frou  our 

own    mines*  uiym^tiuuy  -^.-^v^v^-iiw 
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<<Iii  tbe  lafit  five  years  mica  has  lesseited  40  per  cent,  iu  price,  aAd  i» 
now  of  very  hIow  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  mica 
upon  the  market. 

<*Thi8  state  of  things  is  working  a  great  hardship  to  the  people  of  the 
mica-producing  regions,  especially  of  iN^orth  Carolina,  and  very  much 
retards  the  development  of  the  country. 

^^In  a  l^rga  extent  of  that  mountain  country  the  people  are  poor,  and 
mica  is  the  principal  source  upon  which  tbey  rely  for  money.  It  was 
beooming  an  important  industry,  and  was  doing  much  to  give  them 
means  with  which  to  develop  the  country. 

<^  That  is  a  section  of  large  possibilities,  especially  for  firuit,  vegetables, 
and  stock-raising,  and,  from  its  desirable  climate,  abundance  of  water- 
power^  timber,  cheap  labor,  and  loisation,  is  a  fine  field  for  any  maun- 
factarmg  industry. 

**Mica,  being  a  cash  product,  was  doing  much  to  give  the  people 
money  with  which  to  develop  the  country,  and  iu  this  way  had  beccune 
of  more  importance  to  the  people  than  the  mere  value  of  the  product 
woald  seem  to  indicate.'^ 

The  OHAiBBfAN.  Hbw  does  that  letter  strike  you  f 

Mr.  RoBisoK.  I  think  he  states  tbe  case  as  I  did,  except  he  is  a  little 
too  large  in  the  quantity  prodaoed  in  1883  and  1884  in  those  two  ooan- 
tiee.  However,  he  mav  include  the  whole  of  western  North  Carolina  in 
his  figures. 

The  Chaibman.  fie  does,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bo^isoK.  Perhaps  he  does;  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  writing 
abont.  He  and  I  understand  the  situation  vmry  much  alike  with  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  for  protecting  mica.  What  we  want  is  to  break 
ap  the  monopoly  of  the  importers.  A  dut^^  will  prevent  them  from 
underselling  ns  while  we  are  introducing  modern  methods  for  econo- 
mizing the  cost  of  production,  jbud  eventually  it  will  cheapen  mica  to 
the  consumer.  The  competition  will-  regulate  that  when  we  once  get 
started. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  My  correspondent  says  he  would  recoknmend  a 
duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  uncutor  untrimmed  mica  not  wrapped, 
and  upon  all  mica  split  and  trimmed  or  cut  in  sheets  not  to  exceed  1!^ 
square  inches  each  in  size  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound,  and  upon  all  mica 
in  sheets  cut  or  trimmed  and  larger  than  12  square  inches  for  a  single 
sheet  $2  per  pound. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  Fifty  cents  a  pound  on  crude  mica  will  not.do,  for  this 
reason :  If  you  put  50  cents  on  all  uncnt  mica,  without  regard  to  size, 
when  yon  get  up  to  mica  that  will  square  3  by  5  inches,  you  have  simply 
got  uexMo  no  duty  at  all  upon  it.  There  should  be  the  same  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  sizes  of  the  crude  mica  that  he  makes  in  prepared 
mica,  otherwise  a  block  of  mica  as  large  as  that  book,  for  instance,  would 
be  brought  in  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  when  cut  it  would  take  about  two 
pounds  in  that  form  to  make  one  pound  of  net  mica.  When  cut  it 
would  only  equal  half  of  the  duty  upon  the  prepared  mica.  So  that  there 
should  be  some  discrimination  made  with  regard  to  size. 

The  Chaibiiian.  In  other  words,  giving  yourself  the  benefit  of  the 
duty! 

Mr.  BOBISON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  the  duty  is  placed  at  60  cents,  $1,  and  $2. 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  I  object  to  50  cents  on  all  sizes  of  crude  mica. 

Senator  Hisgooe:.  What  do  you  think  it  ought  to  bef 

Mr*  BoBisoK.  It  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  cut  mica. 
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It  should  be  on  the  sizes  mentioned  there,  60  cents  and  a  dollar,  in  order 
to  bear  ont  the  daty  upon  prepared  micat 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  expression  ^<not  wrapped^  meant 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  It  means  in  the  oris^inal  block,  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
mine  before  it  is  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  cut  it  so  nicely,  like  glass  1 

Mr.  BoBisoN.  They  cut  it  with  shears.  Every  plate  has  to  be  marked 
the  full  size  it  is  capable  of  being  made  and  then  cut  with  tinners' 
shears.  As  far  as  the  importation  of  mica  is  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  it  should  be  imported ;  but  I  want  them  to  do  it  fairly. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  would  prefer  to  make  the  smaller  pieces  at 
less  protection  and  cafry  more  protection  into  the  higher  grade  f 

Mr.  Boris6n.  I  think  that  would  be  better.  It  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed.  They  have  been  importing  some  mica  in  original  blocks 
without  splitting  at  all.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  mica  in  that 
form.  With  rare  exceptions  the  waste  would  be  probably  three  fifths 
in  that  form ;  whereas  when  split  medium  thickness  for  use  you  get  rid 
of  a  great  deal  of  this  imperfect  mica.  That  would  reduce  the  value 
perhaps  one-third.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  hard  to  i^proximate  it  You 
will  rarely  find  two  blocks  of  mica  that  will  net  the  same  amount  of 
prepared  mica  even  though  they  may  weigh  exactly  alike.  I  think  you 
would  have  to  make  three  or  four  classes  of  the  uncut  mica  as  well  as 
the  cut  mica. 

Senator  HiSGOGE.  I  don't  believe  we  had  better  try  to  do  that.  I 
think  we  had  better  put  this  provision  in  the  bill  about  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  present%l  and  let  the  Representatives  from  that  dis- 
trict, upon  consultation  with  you  gentlemen,  vary  it  in  any  way  thought 
necessary  by  amendment 

Mr.  BoRisoN.  Very  well.  Of  course  we  are  willing  to  accept  any- 
thing we  can  get. 


BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 
Notes  of  a  hearing  of  WULIAH  H.  ARVOUX  and  B.  SALIHGEB. 

Mr.  Arnoux.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  speak  on  the  subject  qt  books 
in  foreign  languages. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  on  the  free  list  now  f 

Mr.  Arnoux.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  parties  interested  in  this  country. 
We  ask  to  have  them  restored  to  their  present  condition.  One  of  the 
large  parties  in  interest  is  here,  and  others  woald  have  been  here  if  they 
had  been  able  to  know  the  time  when  they  could  be  heard.  As  I  could 
not  give  them  any  satisfsustory  information  on  that  poiift  they  asked  me 
to  lay  the  facts  before  you  and  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  considera- 
tion. To  show  you  the  interest,  I  have  in  my  hand  letters  to  moat  of 
the  leading  members  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  O'l^eill^  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Quay,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Sowden,  Mr.  Yardley,  and 
Judge  Kelly,  who  came  here  himself  with  us  this  morning  in  regard  to 
the  matter.    I  would  like  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  character  ox  these 

jOOgle 
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letters  as  sbowing  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  matter.    They  are  all 
daplicates.    This  is  the  substance  of  the  letters : 

Dbab  Sir:  Oq  the  free  list  38,  page  482,  books  »nd  pamphlets  printed  exclusively 
in  langnagee  other  than  English.  As  these  books  are  now  printed  in  the  United 
States,  using  a  large  amount  of  paper  and  giving  employment  to  many  thousand  peo- 
ple, we  respectfully  ask  that  you  exert  your  influence  to  have  the  duty  retained  at  2& 
per  cent.,  as  now  existing. 

This  is  the  letter  written  by  the  Jessap  and  Moore  Paper  Company^ 
which  is  probably  the  largest  paper-manafactnring  concern  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  these  books  printed  now  f 

Mr.  Aenoux.  They  are  printed  in  all  our  leading  cities.    I  have  a 
list  of  the  different  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  the 
cities  of  their  location  I  find  to  be  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville^'. 
Milwaakee,  Cincinnati,  Saint'Louis,  Chicago,  East  Sagitaw,  Mich.  ^  and 
in  these  various  places  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  con- 
cerns interested  in  the  work.    I  will  submit  a  list  of  the  names.    Yoa** 
will  also  find  on  that  list  the  names  of  authors,  composers  of  works  ixk^ 
the  German  language,  for  that  is  the  principal  interest.  "" 

Years  ago  when  the  duty  on  this  class  of  work  was  10  per  cent,  there 
were  none  published  in  this  country.  When  the  duty  was  increased  to 
25  per  cent,  they  began  to  be  published,  and  now,  as  you  see  by  the  list, 
there  are  some  thirty  houses  who  are  publishers  of  books  in  foreign 
languages.  The  amount  of  business  that  directly  and  indirectly  is  done 
by  those  companies  gives  employment  to  many  thousand  people  in  this 
country. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  sales  amount  to  in 
this  country  f 

Mr.  Sajlinger.  Our  house  alone  sells  from  $160,000  to  $200^000  worth 
of  books  which  we  print  in  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  That  is  only  one  out  of  some  thirty  different  concerns* 

Senator  Hisgock.  You  print  $200,000  worth  of  these  books  f 

Mr.  SAliiNGEB.  We  have  been  doing  so;  not  per  annum. 

Senator  Bisoook.  How  much  per  annum  f 

Mr.  Salinosb.  Thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  What  languages  do  you  print  in  t 

Mr.  Salingbb.  German. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  books  do  yon  print  f 

Mr.  SAX.INOEB.  We  print  some  classics  and  some  dictionaries  which 
we  have  gotten  out. 

Senator  Hisgock.  English  and  German  dictionaries  are  not  included 
here. 

Mr.  SaIjINOBB.  I  know  that.  Most  of  the  books  which  we  print  are 
almanacs. 

Senator  Hiscoge.  All  in  the  German  language  f 

Mr.  Saxikgeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Not  a  single  English  word  in  them  f 

Mr.  Salingeb.  Not  a  single  English  word  in  them.  We  sell  from 
100,000  to  150,000  of  those  almanacs  every  year. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  And  the  publishers  in  Berlin  sell  from  600,000  to 
800,000.  They  pablish  here  150,000  copies  of  an  almanac,  and  the  pub- 
lishers in  Berlin  sell  from  600,000  to  800,000  copies. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Of  the  same  almanac  t 

Mr.  Abroux.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgock.  In  other  words,  the  German  books  are  imported, 
as  we  print  them;  is  that  the  idea  f  u,y,  .^^.u  uy  ^  wOglc 
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Mr.  SAi<n7GES.  No,  sir.  This  almanac  of  which  I  am  speaking  is 
made  ap  by  us  entirely.  It  is  an  original  work.  We  do  not  import 
any  at  alL  They  are  bringing  almanacs  over  here  of  the  same  kind  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  you.  take  the  duty  off  they  can  do  it  so 
much  cheaper  that  it  would  drive  ns  entirely  out.  We  can  get  prinUng 
done  in  Germany  much  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  done  here. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  else  do  you  furnish  that  they  compete  with ! 

Mr.  Salinger.  We  re|)rint  any  books  of  German  aiatbors,  the  eta*- 
sics,  historieal  ^works,  and  others,  that  they  could  bring  over  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  we  could  print.  We  can  not  do  the  composition  at 
the  price  they  sell  the  book  for  here. 

Mr.  Arnoux.  For  instance,  they  will  publish  a  work  in  Germany 
which  has  a  very  limited  sale,  and  for  which  they  woald  charge  the 
equivalent  of  $2.50,  and  have  that  work  reprinted  in  this  country  and 
sold  for  50  cents ;  sold  by  the  thousand.  If  Germany  had  the  Ameri- 
can market  open  to  them  they  would  sell  the  book  at  a  |Mrodt  to  all  die 
constituency  now  belonging  to  the  publishers  here.  One  of  the  fads 
that  shows  it  is  this : 

The  blank  paper  pays  20  per  cent.  duty.  The  binding  pays  45  per 
cent.  duly.  Yet  you  propose,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  all  the  legis- 
lation, which  is  accepted  eveh  by  the  Democratic  party  as  beiiig  just- 
that  the  raw  material  shatl  be  free  and  the  manu&ctured  artiole  shall 
be  at  a  duty  you  turn  right  around  the  other  way  and  «ay  you  wiil 
let  the  printed  books  come  in  free,  so  that  we  can  notcompete  with  them. 
That  will  be  the  result  if  books  are  put  on  the  free  list. 

Another  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  this :  In  Germany  the  compositors 
receive  10  cents  per  1,000  ems.  The  compositors  for  setting  op  w«Hrk  in 
foreign  languages  in  this  country  get  45  cents  per  thousand  em^. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  paid  four  and  one-half  times  the  valiie  in  Ger- 
many for  exactly  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Salinger.  The  union  price  here  is  50  cents. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  The  union  price  is  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
maify ;  but  the  price  given  me  was  45  cents. 

There  is  another  interesting  fact  as  to  which  I  have  letters  in  Ger- 
man. I  did  not  bring  them  here  because  I  could  not  translate  them. 
I  can  state  the  substance  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  not  limited  to  the  book  trade,  that  in  Berlin,  whic^  is  the  head- 
quarters, they  will  sell  a  book  at  a  fixed  price  with  a  flze^^  diseonnt; 
bnt  if  it  is  to  go  to  a  country  where  there  is  a  duty,  for  instance  to  Has- 
sia,  they  will  then  name  an  extra  discount,  to  share  the  barden  of  the 
duty  with  the  Russian. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  buyer  of  the  book! 

Mr.  Arnoux.  With  the  buyer  of  the  book.  The  same  difficulty 
occurs  with  the  United  States.  They  sell  the  book  there  at  a  fixed 
price.  They  take  off  a  discount  from  that  to  the  buyers  in  Enrope. 
They  take  off  an  extra  discount  for  the  Americans.  In  view  of  this 
great  condition  a  letter  that  we  received  states :  **  We  shall  have  to  put 
up  the  price  of  these  books  to  you,  in  view  of  the  removal  of  the  duty." 
So  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  going  to  lie  benefited 
directly  by  this  action,  but  the  money  is  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreigners. 

Senator  Htscooe.  It  will  amount  to  this :  Of  course  they  will  sell  us 
the  books  at  prices  at  which  we  can  not  afford  to  turn  them  oat.  I  do 
not  think  the  rebate  will  amount  to  anything.  If  they  make  the  price 
one  at  which  you  can  not  afford  to  do  the  work  they  will  drive  yoa  out 
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of  existence.  They  will  have  to  lower  the  price  here  enough  to  do 
thaty  independent*  of  their  trade  arrangements  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Arnoux.  But  the  duty  protects  us.  This  industry  has  grown 
np  entirely  under  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent.,  and  taking  that  off  will  drive 
us  entirely  out  of  the  business.    It  will  absolutely  destroy  this  industry. 

Senator  Hisgook.  If  they  added  26  per  cent,  to  their  price  over  there 
on  aoconnt  of  our  taking  off  this  duty,  you  would  keep  on  selling  your 
goods  all  the  time  ? 

Mr  Abnoux-  Yes,  sir  j  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  proposed 
to  add  25  per  cent.  They  propose  to  add  to  the  price  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  make  a  larger  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  de- 
stroy the  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibhak.  What  else  have  you  to  say! 

Mr.  Salh^geb.  There  is  another  thing.  There  are  in  Berlin,  and  in 
Leipsig  especially,  book-sellers  and  publishers  who  are  immensely  rich. 
They  have  not  only  sent  letters,  but  printed  circulars  to  this  country, 
intimating  that  they  will  send  over  here  their  goods  on  commission. 
You  see  they  have  immense  stocks  on  hand.  They  will  send  them  over 
here  on  commission  and  supply  every  little  bookseller,  so  that  he  need 
not  pay  anything  for  the  books  at  all.  When  I  go  out  and  sell  books  I 
expect  my  money  to  come  back  in  one,  two,  and  three  months;  but  they 
will  leave  them  on  commission  and  say,  <<  Whatever  you  sell  is  all  right." 
Of  course  they  will  not  buy  any  books  if  they  can  have  them  on  such 
terms.  It  does  not  cost  these  booksellers  in  Europe  anything  at  alL 
They  pay  no  storage  and  nothing  for  clerk-hire,  and  they  can  manufact^ 
are  double  the  quantity  and  send  the  books  right  over  to  this  country 
and  let  them  lie  here.  They  can  afford  to  do  so  and  we  can  not  compete 
with  them. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  I  will  make  this  further  observation.  There  are  400 
magazines  and  newspapers  printed  in  the  German  language  in  this 
countr>\  If  the  duty  is  taken  off,  the  magazines  can  be  printed  abroad 
which  are  printed  here,  and  sent  to  this  country  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  printed  in  our  own  country  j  ^nd  if  bound  books  are  to  come  in  free, 
it  will  pay  the  p<irties  here  to  send  their  printed  sheets  over  to  Germany 
and  have  them  bound  there  and  sent  back  here.  The  saving  in  the  cost 
of  binding  would  exceed  the  cost  of  the  double  exportation. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do.  I  wish 
yoa  would  collect  and  send  to  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  and  all  sorts  of 'literature  at  the  present  time  printed 
exclasively  in  foreign  languages  in  this  country  and  published ;  and,  as 
far  a8  you  can,  give  us  the  names  of  the  houses  that  do  it. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  I  can  give  you  that  information.  Will  it  be  suflScient 
if  I  have  it  put  in  type- writer,  or  would  you  rather  have  it  printed  f 

Senator  HiscocK.  Type-writing  will  do  just  as  well.  Give  us  the 
total  volume  of  the  business. 

Mr.  ABNOtrx.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  think  it  would  also  be  wise  if  yon  would,  in  that 
statement,  as  far  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  classify  the  literature. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  I  will  do  so.  The  religious  element  is  very  small  com- 
paratively. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Separate  the  religious  element.  You  know  it 
would  be  hard  to  defend  a  bill  that  deoied  a  man  a  free  Bible. 

Mr.  Abnoux.  1  will  also  say  that  this  action  would  diminish  the  con- 
Bumption  of  American  paper.  There  is  another  suggestion  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  <^ed ;  it  is  this :  That  there  should  not  be  a  dis- 
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crimination  in  favor  of  foreign  languages.  The  workmen  are  all  the 
same.  If  the  movement  is  for  the  sake  of  free  literature,  as  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Members  who  s]>oke  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  shown  in  the  Congressional  Record,  there  isi  still 
more  reason  why  English  literature  should  be  on  the  same  basis  with 
foreign. 


TILES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 

Botes  of  a  hearing  of  B.  FISCHER,  JOHN  HOGE,  and  CHASLES  A.  ELAK- 
HER,  of  the  American  EncatiAtio  Tile  Company,  of  Ifew  Tork  City ;  JACK- 
SON  LANDERS,  of  the  United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  JOHN  C.  ALRICH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  Star  Encanstic  Tile 
Company. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Gentlemen,  I  will  state  that  we  saw  Senator  Mc- 
Pherson  this  morning.  I  noticed  in  the  prints  that  he  had  made  some 
reservations  with  respect  to  the  qnestion  of  earthenware ;  reserved  the 
right  to  offer  amendments  when  the  question  was  up.  He  told  us  the 
subcommittee  would  meet  here  this  evening,  and,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
formation we  derived  from  him,  we  came  here  to-night.  We  explained 
this  subject  to  him  also  this  morning,  and  feel  that  our  suggestions  will 
be  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  tile  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Flammer.  In  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Our  office  is  in  M"ew  York  City, 
on  West  Twenty.-third  Street. 

Tile  and  brick  should  be  separate  in  the  act,  as  they  are  made  and 
treated  entirely  diffei*ent:  a  brick  beinff  of  one  body,  crude  and  of  few 
varieties;  -a  tile  usually  of  various  or  composite  bodies,  ranging  through 
many  styles  up  to  a  high  art  production. 

The  species  or  particular  designations  (that  is,  the  species  or  desig- 
nations  here  being  glazed,  ornamented,  paitited,  enameled,  decorated, 
etc.)  do  not  apply  to  tiles  and  brick  alike,  and  may  lead  to  confusion. 
The  mere  fact  of  putting  them  together  may,  and  probably  will,  result 
in  false  interpretations. 

Tile  and  brick  being  associated  together  is  owing  to  a  classification 
made  years  ago,  when  very  few  tiles  were  used  in  this  country,  and  tbeu 
only  the  most  ordinary  kinds,  and  at  a  period  when  none  were  man- 
ufrtdtured  here. 

The  manufacturing  of  tiles,  while  comparatively  a  new  industry,  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  country,  and  now  many  varieties  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  business  is  destined  to  have  a  great  growth  if  properly 
encouraged.  It  is  therefore  deserving  of  a  place  by  itself  and  to  be 
treated  distinctly  and  classified,  as  no  other  article  is  made  the  same 
way  nor  will  be  developed  in  the  same  directions.  The  duty  on  tiles 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  litigation  in  the  courts,  to  determine 
under  which  head  the  various  kinds  of  tiles  are  to  be  classed,  the 
divisions  being  so  few  and  imperfect  and  meager  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  tiles  mar.uiactured  belong  to  neither,  and  resort  was  had 
to  the  word  "earthenware."  Two  juries  have  now  decided  differently 
^s  to  an  ornamental  tile,  rendering  judgment  that  one  is  a  paving  tilef 
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dutiable  at  20  percent.;  and  as  to  another  that  it  is  glazed  earthenware, 
datiable  at  55  per  cent.,  though  the  value  of  the  two  does  uot  differ  in 
any  such  proportion. 

The  tendency  at  law  is  to  strain  after  classiflcations  of  an  article  un- ' 
der  such  subdivisions  of  the  article  as  are  designated,  and  thus  prod- 
ucts vastly  differing  in  kind  and  value  are  associated  together,  working 
great  injustice^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  safest  Course  to  pursue  is  to  specify  each  kind 
of  tile  in  which  ornamentation  is  the  prominent  feature,  attaching  a 
higher  duty,  and  then  fix  a  moderate  rate  for  all  other  kinds  collect- 
ively. 

Having  this  in  view,  the  classification  we  present  has  been  prepared, 
and  grows  out  of  the  experience  acquired  in  two  long  trials  in  court, 
wherein  all  the  prominent  importers  aud  domestic  manufacturers  were 
examined  and  cross-examined,  the  law  analyzed  by  learned  counst*l  aud 
ezi>onnded  by  eminent  judges. 

A  large  number  of  people  are  now  engaged  and  employed  in  the  til- 
ing business  in  this  country  and  the. number  is  growing;  much  capital 
is  invested,  and  before  any  I'evision  subsequent  to  the  one  now  proi)osed 
is  had  many  years  will  probably  pass  over  our  heads.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, should  now  be  made  as  definite  and  as  certain  as  possible,  aud 
should  exhibit  such  discriminations  as  are  obviously  necessary  and 
proper. 

The  duty  now  collected  on  the  higher  grades  of  tiles,  art  tiles  as  it 
were,  is  60  per  cent.,  on  others,  ornamental  and  decorated  but  of  a 
simpler  "Character,  55  per  cent.  IJnder  our  category  45  per  cent,  is  fixed 
upon. 

Plain  tiles  (used  for  flooring)  we  place  at  30  per  cent;  these  tiles  at 
20  per  cent,  are  grossly  beneath  the  standard  that  should  be  applied. 
The  greatest  per  cent,  of  cost  is  in  the  labor.  They  have  been  classed 
so  low  because  proper  attention  has  never  been  called  to  their  charac- 
ter and  process  of  manufacture.  Foreigu  tiles  can  now  be  imported  as 
cheaply  as  these  products  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  we  propose  will  do  away  with  litigation  aud  uncer- 
tainty, and  place  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  clear  light  that  ^*  be  who 
runs  may  read,"  and  imjwrters  and  manufacturers  will  know  just  where 
the^'  stand. 

Bricks  are  made  from  c)ay  in  its  crude  state,  requiring  very  little 
manipulation,  and  the  brick  can  be  made  ready  for  burning  in  twenty - 
four  hours. 

Tiles  require  an  elaborate  process  of  preparation.  The  clay  must 
first  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  then  washed  and  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state,  then  screened  through  a  wire  mesh,  then  dried,  then  ground,  then 
sifted,  before  it  is  ready  for  the  press;  each  tile,  whether  large  or  small, 
has  to  be  handled  separately  several  times  before  ready  to  go  to  the  kiln. 
After  burning  each  tile  must  be  assorted  aud  sized  before  ready  for 
market. 

Bricks  are  of  uniform  size ;  not  so  with  tiles,  which,  are  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  colors,  and  sizes,  ranging  from  one-halt'  an  inch  square 
up  to  6  inches  square,  a  square  foot  being  composed  of  from  4  to  570 
pieces.    This  process  has  to  be  applied  to  each  color  of  tile  made. 

As  tiles  are  of  many  sizes,  forms,  and  colors  endless  combinations 
can  be  made,  and  therefore  the)re  enters  into  their  manufacture  the 
question  of  design,  taste,  and  style,  which  is  to  be  considered  Irom  the 
outset,  and  enters  into  the  expense. 

It  is  uot  Resigned  to  detract  lu  the  le^t  from  the  propriety  of  fixing 
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tbe  proper  duty  on  brick,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  elaborate 
process  connected  with  tiie  manufacture  of  tile,  and  tbe  elements  that 
constitute  the  expense. 

We  favor  the  following  classification : 

Tiles,  glazed,  enameled,  embossed,  relief,  printed  or  painted  tiles,  or 
tiles  decorated  in  any  manner,  including  vitrified  and  encaustic  tiles, 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  plain  flooring  tiles,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Here  are  samples  [exhibiting  tilesj.  These  are  American  manafact- 
ures,  and  I  exhibit  them  to  show  the  character  of  the  work. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  we  would  like  to  understand  from  you  is 
this:  The  highest  class  of  tile  you  have  now  pays  55  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Mr.  Flammbr.  Under  the  present  law. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  is  the  lawt 

Mr.  Flammer.  I  refer  to  the  law  as  it  stands  now  in  regard  to  orna- 
mented earthenware. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  .under  this  head :  "All  other  earthen- 
stone  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  etc.,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  55  per 
cent,  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Flahmer.  I  think  the  section  immediately  ahead  of  that  pro- 
vides 60  percent. 

The  Chairman.  China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone, 
and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and 
statuetts,  painted,  enameled,  printed,  or  gihled,  or  otherwise  decorated 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  GO  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  if  plain  white, 
and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  Some  of  the  tile  pay  duty  at  60 
l)er  cent.,  others  at  55.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  act  as  it  8taud«s 
now  simply  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  tiles,  paying  tiles  and  encaustic 
tiles.  In  the  courts,  in  the  cases  where  the  duty  question  came  up, 
counsel  clainied  that  paving  tiles  were  tiles  to  be  laid  in  cement  any- 
where. Of  course  any  of  these  tiles  here  can  be  laid  up  in  a  fire-place 
or  on  a  wall,  and  might  be  called  under  that  general  classification  piiv- 
ing  tiles ;  and  the  word  tile  being  used  and  tiie  articles  being  tiles,  they 
would  be  referred  to  this  particular  designation  and  classification,  aiul 
not  to  a  general  subject  like  earthenware.  The  word  tile  being  used, 
it  will  be  supposed  that  every  kind  of  tile  is  intended  to  be  provided 
for  in  one  class  or  the  other ;  that  they  would  not  be  referred  to  a  geu- 
eral  term  as  earthenware. 

So  I  do  not  think  in  any  classification  that  you  will  make  we  can  fret 
much  relief  under  the  head  of  earthenware,  if  tiles  are  referred  to  at 
all.    If  tiles  are  left  out  altogether,  of  course  wo  will  be  better  ott*. 

The  Chairman,  i  can  see  your  point.  If  tiles  are  left  out  altogether 
you  will  come  in  under  the  head  of  earthenware. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  question  would  be  as  to  their 
being  a  variety  of  grades  from  a  very  ordinary  tile  up  t/O  an  art  tile, 
and  there  wouhl  be  litigation  and  uncertain cy,  and  the  appraisers  would 
be  in  constant  trouble  to  know  under  what  class  to  rate  the  goods. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Here  are  the  tiles  on  which  we  pay  various  duties 
[exhibiting  tiles.l 

Mr.  Flammer.  The  varieties  are  almost  endless,  and  they  are  made  itt 
different  ways.  They  are  burned  in  ditt'erent  ways.  Some  are  put 
thronuli  one  lirin*;-  ami  some  tiinm^rh  two  firings,  the  second  firin:;  iv* 
suiting  in  great  destruction  on  account  of  the  glaiic  running  uud  lUeiC 
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being  cracked  and  split  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  hare  in  our  busi- 
ness distinctive  de8i«fnatioos  and  we  have  incorporated  them  in  onr 
proposition  covering  every  class  of  tiles.  We  propose  to  put  all  these 
hilj^her  grades  under  one  class  at  45  per  cent,  instead  of  60  and  50. 

Here  [illustrating]  is  a  tile  with  a  white  body.  Here  is  another  which 
is  made  of  ordinary  clay  produced  in  this  country.  The  first  is  an  im- 
ported clay.  Wall  tile  would  pay  65  per  cent.  The  other  tile  was  de- 
cided to  be  apaving  tile.  A  jury  decided  yesterday  morning  that  such 
a  tile  was  dutiable  at  55  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  body ;  while  tlie 
regular  paving  tile  for  flooring  is  a  tile  unglazed. 

Senator  Hiscoge:.  What  is  encaustic  f 

Mr.  Flammee.  Encaustic  is  two  or  more  bodies.  They  are  not 
merely  superficial,  but  the  body  is  inlaid.  It  is  a  sort  of  inlaid  tile.  It 
is  different  clay  pressed  into  the  general  body. 

The  Chairman.  And  burned  afterwards  ! 

Mr.  Flammer.  Yes,  sir.  A  glazed  tile  is  a  tile  which  requires  a 
second  burning ;  first  one  burning,  and  then  the  glaze  is  put  on  and 
dried  and  then  there  is  a  second  burning.  We  propose  to  class  all  these 
higher  grades  under  one  head.  They  are  put  in  as  bricks,  and  we  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  classified  as  bricks.  Brick's  are  made  in  a 
different  way.  There  is  a  difference  between  making  bricks  and  tiles. 
The  tiles  are  composed  of  dust  pressed  by  tremendous  pressure  into 
form,  set  aside  and  dried  and  put  through  kilns.  Bricks  are  made  of  a 
certain  consistency  so  that  they  can  be  handled  the  same  as  pottery, 
and  put  into^molds.  These  tiles  are  doctored  and  cured  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  whereas  with  bricks  the  natural  clay  is  used  without  any  proc- 
ess at  all. 

Mr.  Alricb,  who  has  a  factory  at  Pittsburgh,  had  his  place  burned 
down  a  little  while  ago.    He  can  speak  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  vitrified  tile  ? 

Mr.  Flammer.  It  is  a  semi  glazed  tile.  An  enameled  tile  is  a  tile 
where  th«  color  is  in  the  glazing.  In  the  tile  1  now  show  you  there  is 
no  color  in  the  glazing.  The  color  of  the  body  of  the  tile  shows 
through  the  glazing;  it  is  transparent.  The  glazing  shows  the  color. 
One  is  transparent  and  the  other  is  opaque.  I  now  show  the  commit- 
tee some  relief  tile  and  some  embossed,  printed,  and  painted  tile.  We 
want  to  get  these  tiles  ont  of  the  general  classification  of  floor  tiles. 
That  is  distinctive  and  well-known  to  everybody'.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it.     It  is  unglazed  and  fit  to  walk  on. 

On  all  tiles  you  can  not  walk  on  we  want  45  per  cent.  On  the  tiles 
you  can  walk  on  we  want  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Hircock.  On  the  cheaper  tiles  you  propose  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent,  on  our  rate,  and  on  the  higher  tiles  you  propose  the  same 
as  we  propose. 

Mr.  Flammer.  But  from  the  law  as  it  stands  now  on  the  higher  tiles 
we  reduce  the  rate  15  and  10,  and  on  the  lower  class  raise  it  10. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Our  reason  for  asking  10  per  cent,  more  on  this  class 
of  goods  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  every  one  of  these  tiles  is 
labor.  In  England  they  get  that  labor  for  just  about  one-half  of  what 
we  do.  We  only  have  a  [irotection  of  20  per  cent.  The  ocean  freight 
amounts  to  really  nothing  at  all.  We  can  bring  tiles  .from  Liverpoo- 
to  New  York  cheaper  than  we  can  send  them  from  the  city  of  Pittsl 
burgh,  wh^re  I  live,  to  ^ew  York.  That  1  have  demonstrated,  and  I 
have  the  figures  in  my  pocket  to  show. 

My  factory  was  burned  down  and  I  had  to  go  to  England  to  buy  tiles 
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to  fill  orders.  I  have  an  invoice  now  in  niy  pocket  showing  a  bill  of 
freight  paid  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  tile  that  was  Imported 
from  the  interior  of  England  and  laid  down  in  the  city  of  Pittqbargh.< 
A  little  over  one-half  of  that  bill  was  lor  the  freight  from  New  York 
to  Pittsburgh  ;  the  balance  of  it,  not  qaite  half,  was  from  the  interior 
of  England  to  New  York  harbor.  We  only  have  a  duty  now  of  20  per 
cent  on  that.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  every  tile  being 
labor,  20  per  cent,  does  not  protect  us.  We  can  not  make  our  tiles  in 
competition  with  the  English  tiles.  In  other  words,  they  can  lay  tiles 
down  in  Pittsburgh  at  just  about  the  cost  at  which  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  bricks  f 

Mr.  Albigh.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  bricks.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  this;  if  you  could 
tell  me  the  relative  cost  of  brick  and  plain  tile  ? 

Mr.  Alrigu.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures.  I  could  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  process  of  making.  The  brick  is  made  of  a  com- 
mon clay,  possibly  such  clay  as  we  might  use  in  some  of  our 
departments;  but  our  clay  has  to  go  through  so  many  processes 
before  it  can  be  fit  for  making  tiles  at  all.  It  has  to  go  through  many 
refining  processes.  It  has  to  go  through  processes  that  I  can  not  ex- 
plain to  you;  but  every  possible  impurity  must  come  out  of  the  clay 
before  it  can  be  fit  for  tiles.  You  see  the  surface*  of  the  tile  is  perfectly 
smooth.  Every  possible  impurity  is  taken  out  of  it.  The  clay  is  all 
ground  into  a  dusMike  flour,  and  it  is  pressed  into  its  form.  Tiles  are 
not  pressed  wet  like  bricks.  They  are  pressed  dry.  Another  thing. 
We  are  not  claiming  30  per  cent,  with  a  view  of  putting  up  the  price  of 
our  goods  and  oppressing  the  p>eople.  We  simply  want  SO  per  cent, 
duty  to  enable  us  to  get  the  price  at  which  we  are  selling  them  now. 

Mr.  Flammeb  :  In  the  present  act  I  think  you  speak  of  paving  and 
roofing  tiles,  showing  the  design  of  using  ordinary  rough,  coarse- 
grained tiles  without  any  process  of  doctoripg. 

The  Chairman.  The  roofing  tile  would  come  in  under  the  30  per  cent. 
clause. 

Mr.  Flammeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Albigh.  We  are  not  making  any  claim  for  roofing  tiles,  be- 
cause we  do  not  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  roofing  tiles  are  a  cheap  tile. 

Mr.  Alrigh.  Roofing  tiles  are  a  cheap  tile.  The  clay  does  not  have 
to  be  refined  as  we  refine  our  clay  for  making  flooring  tiles.  In  mak- 
ing roofing  tiles  the  clay  is  used  more  in  a  raw  state  such  as  it  is  in 
making  brick.  It  does  not  go  through  the  refining  process  we  have  to 
put  our  clay  through. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  brick  and  roofing  tiles  be  put  upon  a 
par. 

Mr.  Alrigh.  I  should  say  that  they  should  although  that  is  a 
question  we  do  not  consider.  They  ought  really  to  be  put  on  about 
the  same  grade.  (To  Mr.  Flammer.)  Senator  Allison  asks  in  regard 
to  roofing  tile.  I  told  him  that  is  a  thing  we  have  not  considered,  be- 
cause none  of  us  make  it;  but  I  should  say  they  ^ould  be  put  on  an 
equality. 

Mr.  Flammer.  I  should  think  brick  and  roofing  tile  ought  probal)ly 
to  pay  the  same  rate  or  be  put  in  the  same  class. 

The  Chairmai^.  Is  it  much  of  a  process  to  make,  glaze,  and  enamel 
the  brick  ? 

Mr.  Flammer.  They  have  to  go  through  a  second  firing.     r^r^cf]f> 
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Mr.  ALftlCfl.  Ihcy  require  tho  applicatiou  of  a  glaze  or  color  and 
are  replaced  iu  the  kiln  and  biirned  a  second  time. 

Tbe  OuAiEMAN.  you  say  you  do  not  like  to  be  classified  with  bricks. 
Are  you  not  after  all  protected  by  the  iusertion  of  bricks,  in  this  sense, 
that  a  great  deal  of  glazed  brick  is  used  for  fine  houses,  and  there  is  a 
likeliho^  of  confusing  tile  with  brick  1  Suppose  we  enumerate  brick 
separately  at,  say,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  then  they  begin  to  glaze 
and  ornament  and  decorate  brick. 

Mr.  Alrioh.  You  have  provided  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  provided  for  it  in  this  clause. 

Senator  fliscocK.  Suppose  we  should  do  this  for  you :  Tile,  brick 
other  than  fire-brick,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled  or 
decorated,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  then  say  "ornamented,  vitri- 
fied, glazed,  enameled,  relief,  embossed,  printed,  painted,  encaustic,  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Albigh.  That  will  leave  some  of  these  tiles  exactly  where  we 
are  now.    That  is  really  the  important  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  vitrified  tiles 
as  you  are  in  the  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Alrioh.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  our  important  mat- 
ter. The  other  is  important,  too,  but  still  we  have  a  good  duty  now. 
Thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  vital  point;  more  so  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Landers.  There  are  only  three  factories  in  the  United  States 
now  making  that  particular  tile. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  not  this  true  in  regard  to  you  gentlemen  who 
are  located  at  Pittsburgh  and  in  Indiana,  that  so  far  as  tile  are  con- 
cerned, the  transportation  from  the  sea-board  to  you  is  almost  a  protec- 
tion t 

Mr.  Alrioh.  There  are  more  English  tiles  used  to-day  in  Chicago 
twice  over  than  American  tiles.  Every  gentleman  here  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that ;  twice  over. 

The  Chairman.  Why! 

Mr.  Alrioh.  Because  they  can  get  them  cheaper  than  we  can  sell 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  get  a  better  tile! 

Mr.  alrioh.  In  America  t 

The  Chairman.  In  England. 

Mr.  Alrioh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  admit  that! 

Mr.  Alrioh.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  better  tiles  made  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  are  made  in  America  to-day.  I  have  been  through  every 
tile  factory  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  we  buy  English  tiles,  then  ? 

Mr.  Alrioh.  Because  we  can  get  them  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  Indianapolis  f 

Mr.  Alrioh.  Cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  Indianapolis. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Landers ! 

Mr.  Landers.  Mr.  Alrich  knows  more  about  the  prices  of  English 
tile  than  I  do,  because  he  has  been  there  and  bought  them  and  I  never 
did. 

The  GHAiRlhlAN.  Do  you  not  sell  tile  in  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  g:ood  as  any  other  ! 

Mr.  Landers.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is. equal  to  Mr.  Alrich's,  and 
he  says  his  are  as  good  as  any  made  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  tile  in  our  state-house  cam4  ^fM^l^jour 
city. 
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Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  concern,  I  guess  f 

Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  before  1  was  there,  however. 

Mr.  Alrich.  The  new  Pension  Office  here  is  parM  with  English  tile. 
All  the  companies  represented  here  put  in  bids  on  the  Pension  Office 
Building.  The  dealer  who  got  the  job  bid  lower  than  anybody,  two  or 
three  or  five  cents  a  foot  lower,  and  got  the  contract  to  pu^  hiib  tiles 
there.  ^ 

The  GHAiRii£AN.  Whose  tiles  t  • 

Mr.  Alrich.  English  tiles. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  dealer! 

Mr.  Alrich.  A  man  named  McGill,  in  this  city.  We  all  had  bids  iu 
on  the  Pension  Office  Building,  and  Mr.  McGill  got  the  contract  by  2  or 
3  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Landers.  I  think  it  was  5. 

Mr.  Alrich.  It  was  4  or  5  cents  a  foot.  He  imported  them  and 
brought  them  in  and  laid  them  down  cheaper  than  we  could  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  pay  the  duty! 

Mr.  Alrich.  Yes ;  he  did  not  get  them  in  without  duty.  We  looked 
after  that. 

Mr.  Landers.  We  watched  that. 

Mr.  Alrich.  I  have  an  English  invoice  here,  if  it  would  be  of  any 
interest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  ALRKm.  I  would  have  cheerfully  paid  any  of  these  gentlemen 
here  2  cents  a  foot  more  than  the  tile  cost  me  in  England  to  avoid 
the  custom-house  bother  and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  they  could 
not  give  them  to  me ;  they  were  busy  with  their  own  orders.  Making 
tiles  is  a  very  tedious  operation ;  it  takes  a  good  while  to  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  them  on  hand  in  England  f 

Mr.  Alrich.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  go  there  and  buy  them.  I  bought  in 
two  or  three  different  factories.  Now,  here  is  the  Pennsylvania  freight 
bill.  You  know  that  the  tiles  are  considered  a  very  desirable  ocean 
freight.  They  can  be  put  into  casks  and  rolled  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel, 
and  if  a  vessel  is  a  long  time  on  the  journey  the  tiles  do  not  si)oiI. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  will  you  not  befc«atisfied  with  25  per  centf 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  do  not  sell  many  tiles  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Landers.  I  do  not  sell  a  foot. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Suppose  we  should  do  this  for  you,  so  as  to  pre* 
serve  the  harmony  of  the  bill— make  it  read  : 

Tiles  and  brick  other  than  fire-brick,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled, 
or  decorated,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  etc.,  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

That  would  simply  be  a  change  of  this  clause.  My  judgment  is  that 
the  duty  on  brick  for  the  Eastern  States  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  still  another  thing.  I  think  you  are  safer 
with  bricks  left  in  this  clause  than  with  it  taken  out.  Floor-tiling  will 
be  invoiced  as  brick;  it  will  come  in  in  different  form. 

Mr.  Landers.  Will  not  the  custom-hquse  officers  examine  these  pack- 
ages and  assess  the  duty  t 

Senator  Hisoogk.  You  do  not  object  to  raising  the  duty  on  brick f 

Mr.  Landers.  I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  brick. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Even  with  30  per  cent,  we  will  not  be  very  well  off. 

Mr.  Landers.  Tell  the  committee  what  tiles  cost  in  England,  and  that 
will  give  them  an  idea  of  what  the  duty  amounts  to. 
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Mr.  Ajlbigh.  Here  is  a  tile  that  I  bought  at  four  and  sixpence  a  yard. 
That  is  about  $1.12  American  money.    That  is  9  square  feet 

The  Ghaibman.  What  does  that  same  tile  cost  you  to  makef 

Mr.  Alkigh.  That  same  tile  laid  down  in  Pittsburgh,  duty,  custom 
house  bills,  freight,  handling  in  Pittsburgh,  and  every  thing,  cost  me 
16^  cents  a  loot;  a  little  less  than  17  cents  a  foot  laid  down  at  the 
building  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  in  England  f 

Mr,  Albioh.  About  12 J  cents  a  foot  at  the  factory  in  England  or 
virtually  free  on  board.  » 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  make  that  same  tile  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Alrich.  We  can  not  make  them  for  that. 

Mr.  Landers.  They  would  cost  about  16  cents. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Sixteen  or  17  cents. 

Mr.  Landers.  Taking  tlie  law  as  it  stauds  to-day,  it  provides  for  55 
and  60  per  cent  on  certain  classes  of  these  tiles.  We  propose  to  stand 
a  reduction  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  those  goods. 

Senator  Hiscock.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  your  goods  that 
come  in  under  that  high  valuation. 

Mr.  Landers.  There  are  a  great  many  enameled  tiles  shipped  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  factories  located  !  f 

Mr.  Alrich.  One  is  at  Zanesville,  iJhio. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  general  location  of  the  manufacturers  of 
encaustic  tile. 

Mr.  Alrich.  They  are  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  any  others ! 

Mr.  Flamker.  There  is  one  in  Covington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Alrich.  The  fine  tiles  are  made  in  Trenton,  K  J.;  l^ewport,  Ky.; 
and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Senator  Hiscock.  ^Notwithstanding  this  provision  of  the  bill,  when 
lire  change  it  and  put  in  tiles  the  probabilities  are  that  then  you  will 
carry  the  same  grade  of  goods.up  into  the  crockery  schedule. 

Mr.  Flammer.  If  they  are  especially  enumerated  I  don't  see  how  we 
could. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  guess  you  will.    When  we  get  all  through  with 
it,  what  is  distinctively  tile  will  come  within  this  class,  and  what  the 
courts  and  juries  have  found  to  be  crockery  will  come  in  the  higher- 
classes.    If  it  is  crockery,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  classified  as  crock- 
ery.   But  that  will  be  the  result  of  the  thing  iu  the  end. 

Mr.  Alrich.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that 

Mr.  Flammer.  W^  have  endeavored  to  cover  every  point.  If  there 
is  any  point  not  covered,  we  will  put  it  in. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Pick  me  out  a  tile  that  has  been  called  crockery. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Here  is  one  [exhibiting  tile|. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  called  earthen  ware 
again. 

Mr.  Flammer.  I  think  not.    It  is  an  enameled  tile. 

Mr.  Landers.  That  was  because  there  was  no  place  for  it  under  the 
old  law ;  no  classification. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  encaustic  tile. 

Mr.  Flammer.  It  is  not  encaustic  and  it  is  not  a  paving  tile.  There- 
fore it  was  brought  in  under  the  head  of  earthenware. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Here  are  two  tiles.  There  is  not  very  much  differ- 
ence between  them.  One  pays  20  per  cent,  now  according  to  the  de- 
cision; but  the  Treasury  Department  has  not  accep^^^^j^l^e.  j^dk$- 
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The  other  paj's'BS  per  cent.  We  want  ifc  definitely  settled,  whatever 
it  may  he,  and  to  know  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Lakdeus.  It  keeps  us  poor  fighting  the  lawsuits  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  them  ever  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  f 

Mr.  Flammeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Landers.  There  are  very  few  encaustic  tiles  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  raised  paving  tiles  for  you,  have  we  not  I 

Mr.  Alrigh.  If  you  put  them  up  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Under  what  head  would  paving  tiles  come  f 

Mr.  Flammer.  Twenty  per  cent,  under  your  classification. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  do  the  art  tiles  pay  now  I 

Mr.  Flammer.  They  pay  60  per  cent.  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  will  come  in  as  plaques  when  we  get 
through. 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  use  the  designation  "  painted »  there.  That 
would  be  a  higher  grade  than  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  tiles.    What  is  tilet    Define  a  tile  for  roe. 

Mr.  Flammer.  A  tile  is  a  fiat  body  made  of  earth  or  clay,  used  as  a 
covering. 

Mr.  DuRFEE.  The  dictionary  says  "A  plate  or  thin  piece  of  baked 
clay  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  buildings,  for  floors,  tor  drains,  and 
often  for  ornamental  mantel  work.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  tiles  under  this  description  would 
fairly  come  in,  because  they  are  tiles  and  they  are  vitrified,  glazed,  en- 
ameled, relief,  embossed,  printed,  painted,  encaustic,  or  decorated.  I 
think  these  gentlemen  fairly  have  a  right  to  say  that  what  now  come 
in  at  55  and  60  per  cent,  under  the  present  designation  would  under 
this  phraseology  come  in  at  45.  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is  better  to 
have  their  manufacture  distinct  and  clear  and  well  understood.  But  I 
do  not  like  the  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Flammer.  We  can  not  sell  any  tile  in  the  Eastern  States  and  do 
not  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  locate  your  work  at  Zanesville,  Ohio? 
Is  it  because  there  is  a  peculiar  clay  there? 

Mr.  Flammer.  Coal  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  can  not  manufacture  in  the  Bast  because  fuel  is  too 
expensive.  Fuel  is  a  very,  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manafacture. 
Again,  the  kind  df  labor  we  require  is  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  assemble  your  clay  1  Where  do  you 
get  your  clay  in  Zanesville,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Flammer.  Right  back  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  FfsoHER.  We  get  it  at  the  factory.  We  get  it  within  about  4  or 
5  miles. 

Mr.  HoaE.  A  good  proportion  of  it  is  taken  right  on  the  spot ;  on 
the  hill.  We  have  an  inclined  plane  that  goes  right  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  brings  it  down  to  the  factory.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
hauled  4  or  5  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  yours,  Mr.  Landers  f 

Mr.  Landers.  My  clay  I  get  from  immediately  under  the  vein  of  coal 
in  our  State,  which  is  about  45  miles  from  Indianapolis. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  to  be  raised  upt 

Mr.  Landers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  Where  do  you  get  yours,  Mr.  Alrich  1 

0  uiyiii^fc^u  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Mr.  Albich.  We  <?et  some  of  uars  witbin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our 
factory  and  some  is  brought  a^distunce  of  10  or  12  luiles. 

The  Chairman.  These  New  Jersey  clays  are  perfectly  suited  to  the 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Flammeb.  They  do  not  use  any  ordinary  clay  in  Trenton.  They 
use  a  white  body  altogether;  potter's  clay.  They  do  not  make  the  floor 
tile  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  chat  suited  to  tiles  t 

Mr.  Flammeb.  They  do  not  use  that  clay.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  is.  ' 

Mr.  Albioh.  This  is  a  pecnliar  clay.  It  is  a  white,  soft  clay.  The 
other  is  a  hard  clay  suitable  for  making  hard,  durable  tile. 

The  Chaibman.  The  selection  of  your  place  of  manufacture  is  some- 
what because  of  the  clay  as  well  as  the  fuel.  You  get  cheaper  fuel  in 
Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Landers.  The  fuel  we  had  to  use  before  we  got  natural  gas — and 
we  do  not  know  how  long  that  will  last — we  got  from  Ohio.  We  had  to 
use  the  best  Jackson  coal  from  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  the  block  coal  do  7 

Mr.  Lanpebs.  No;  that  ^ill  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  give  heat  enough! 

Mr.  Landbbs.  It  does  not  give  heat  enough  and  it  has  too  much  sul- 
phur.    We  had  to  use  coal  as  clear  of  sulphur  as  we  could  get  il. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  using  natural  gas  now  for  fuel! 

Mr.  Lanbebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  piping ;  is  it  successful  f 

Mr.  Landebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far.did  you  bring  it  t 

Mr.  Landebs.  Twenty-two  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  at  present  ample  in  quantity  f 

Mr.  Landebs.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Albioh.  We  also  use  natural  gas. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether  we  can  do 
what  you  want  or  not. 

Mr.  Landebs.  Let  me  say  a  word.  I  made  that  point  in  our  room 
this  afternoon.  I  wanted  to  ask  for  35  per  cent.,  but  I  said  <*  they  will 
want  to  compromise  when  we  get  before  ihem." 

Mr.  Flammeb.  You  will  observe  that  we  had  the  rate  fixed  at  50,  and 
we  struck  it  out  'and  made  it  45. 

Mr.  Albioh.  We  feel  that,  in  order  to  put  us  on  an  exact  equality 
with  the  English  manufacturer  to  day,  we  should  have  33^  per  cent.; 
but  we  do  not  want  to  ask  what  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable,  and  so 
we  put  it  at  30  per  cent.  We  thought  that  was  just  as  low  as  we  could 
possibly  ask  for  in  order  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  English  im- 
porter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  the  country 
ifl  imported  now  f 

Mr.  Albioh.  That  I  really  could  not  answer.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  other  gentlemen  can  or  not. 

Mr.  Landebs.  I  am  sure  I  can  not. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  Practically  nonet 

Mr.  Albioh.  Oh,  yes )  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Landebs.  A  great  deal. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Tile  and  brick  both.  The  importation  of  tile  and 
brick  both  was  less  than  190,000.  j 

Mr.  Flammeb.  Is  that  one  class  of  this  tile  or  both  kinds  fiOOgLC 
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Senator  Hisgock.  Both  kinds,  and  brick  also. 

Mr.  Flammeu.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  class  of  earthenware,  you  will 
find  there  is  more  imported  than  if  you  simply  look  at  the  class  of  tile. 
Tiles  are  not  imported  alone  from  England,  but  from  Germany,  Franco, 
and  other  countries. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Taking  all  the  tile  and  brick  that  are  brought  into 
this  country,  the  amount  is  about  $109,000. 

Mr.  Flammer.  Tha^is  under  the  word  '^tile.'^ 

Senator  HiscocK.  Under  the  word  "tile.'' 

Mr.  Flammer.  But  under  earthenware  you  will  find  they  import  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  place! 

Mr.  Landers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  more,  Mr.  Fischer! 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  employ  about  two  hundred. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Our  concern  only  manufactures  the  unglazed  goods, 
and  we  employ  about  forty  to  fifty  people.  We  only  manufacture  one 
class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  30  per  cent,  is  the  chief  thing  with  you  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Alrich.  Yeb;  and  for  this  reason:  To  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreign  maker.  As  I  said  before,  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
every  tfle  we  make  is  labor.  They  can  get  their  labor  for  just  about 
one-half  of  what  it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Fischer.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  Alrich.  I  saw  women  doing  work  there  that  we  could  not  get 
a  woman  in  America  to  do.    Women  work  there  for  10  shillings  a  we«k. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS  AND  DYES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  HENET  MEEZ,  J.  FRED  SGHOELLKOPF,  jr.,  and 

Dr.  FEED.  KOEHLEE. 

STATEMENT   OF  HENRY  MBRZ. 

Mr.  Merz.  Gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  we  submit  the  following 
statement  to  your  committee : 

New  York,  December  10, 1888. 

ThehoTior  able  subcommittee  on  the  tariff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance^ 
Washington^  D.  G. : 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  tariff  bill  now  under  discus- 
sion: 

The  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  both  imported  and 
domestic,  and  the  still  greater  difference  m  the  price  of  labor  between 
here  and  Europe,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  home  manufacturers  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  those  of  Europe,  even  if  the  duty  of  35  percent, 
be  actually  paid. 

Annexed  schedule  will  show  clearly  the  disadvantages  nnder  Vhich 
we  labor« 
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We  also  submit  a  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Europe, 
showing  their  consamption  of  raw  materials  and  products  for  one  year, 
thas  iUostrating  the  importance  of  this  indnstry  for  the  United  States 
il  fully  developed  by  a  protective  policy. 

In  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  safer  protection,  to  en- 
force a  strictly  honest  entry  of  values,  and  to  insure  the  importation  of 
the  best  qnality  of  goods  only,  we  suggest  that  a  specific,  or  at  least  a 
partly  specific,  duty  be  imposed. 

To  overcome  the  apparent  difficulty  of  equalizing  the  duty  on  the 
various  priced  goods  more  justly,  we  propose  to  separate  coal-tar  dyes 
in  two  large  classes,  which  can  easily  be  distinguished,  and  which 
would  also  separate  the  high-priced  colors  from  the  cheaper  ones,  viz: 

Coal-tar  dyes  and  acids,  or  bases  of  coal-tar  dyes : 

Class  I.  Azo  colors,  picric  acid,  and  napthole  yellow,  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  and  10  cents  per  pound. 

Class  IL  Kon-azo  colors,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Our  authority  for  this  classification  is  the  list  of  coal-tar  dyes  as  com- 
piled by  Gustav  Schultz  and  Paul  Julius,  and  published  by  R.  Gaertner, 
at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1888. 

This  book  not  only  gives  the  scientific  and  trade  names,  but  also  a 
description  of  the  odtward  appearance  of  all  coal  tar  colors  and  their 
action  when  treated  with  certain-named  reagents,  thus  clearly  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  the  respective  dyes. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albany  Aniline  Company, 
ischobllkopf  aniline  and  chemical  co. 
Helleb  &  Mebz. 
Hudson  Kivee  Aniline  Coloe  Works. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decejnher  13, 1888. 

The  honorable  subcommittee  on  the  tariff 

of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance^  Wa^shington^  D.  C. : 

Mr.  Pickhardt,  in  his  statement  regarding  ihe  manufacture  of  ani- 
line colors  in  this  country,  having  alluded  to  myself  to  sustain  his  as- 
sertion of  the  impossibility  to  Inake  said  dyes  here,  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following: 

I  was  employed  as  chemist  in  the  largest  aniline  color  factory  in 
Germany  and  in  the  world  from  1874  to  1883,  and  as  such  have  had  in 
my  hands  and  am  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  all  aniline  colors 
known  up  to  that  date.  I  subsequently  was  engaged  for  over  five 
years  in  the  aniline  colof  manufactory  in  this  country,  and  I  therefore 
believe  myself  to  be  more  competent  to  judge  about  the  possibility  or  im- 
possibility of  making  colors  here  than  Mr.  Pickhardt.  This  gentleman, 
having  never  been  a  manufacturer  of  coal-tar  dyes  himself,  can  only 
express  the  views  of  his  friends  in  Germany  about  this  matter,  or  pos- 
sibly the  \iews  they  wish  to  impress  upon  your  committee.  If  they 
really  are  convinced  that  aniline  colors  never  can  be  profitably  pio- 
duced  here,  why  are  they  not  willing  io  let  the  American  manufacturer 
die  a  natural  death,  instead  of  trying  to  kill  him  quickly  by  having  the 
duty  removed — trying  it  even  to  the  point  of  raising  money  among  the 
German  aniline  color  manufaoturers  for  that  purpose.  I,  for  my  part, 
am  firmly  convinced  that  aniline  colors  can  and  will  be  made  here,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  -0  per  cent,  of  the  Uome  Qoasumption  ajr^ 
acto'dly  made  Uere. 
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I  am  farther  coDvinced  that  had  the  daty  not  been  lowered  iu  1883, 
not  one  pound  of  aniline  color' would  be  imported  to-day. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  succeed  nearly  as  well  as  I  expected,  but  that 
does  not  prove  the  impossibility  to  succeed  finally.  In  the  light  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  industry  exists  here 
and  abroad,  I  find  the  reasons  for  its  slow  progress  here  chiefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  (1)  In  the  very  large  difference  in  wages.  An  ordinary  laborer  in 
German,  aniline  factories  receives  at  the  utmost  68  cents  for  eleven 
hours'  work,  while  we  must  pay  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  for.ten  hourslabor. 

(2)  In  the  large  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  materiaL 

(;i)  In  the  difiQculty  we  have  in  selling  our  goods.  There  are  now 
about  twenty  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  established  in  thiscountry, 
who,  until  recently,  have  had  practically  the  whole  market,  and  whom 
we  must  undersell  materially  in  order  to  procure  any  share  of  the 
market. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  my  statement,  that  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  coal-tar  colors  can  be  made  here,  and  it  rests  wholly  with  your 
honorable  body  to  make  the  industry  prosper  or  die  out  by  tariff  legis- 
lation. 

Respectfully, 

FbSDBBICK  KOEHLE&. 


SdMdule  showing  the  principal  rate  nhaterials  used  in  American  CoaUtar  dye  factories,  and 

their  prices  here  and  aJtroad, 


Price  per  pound 

1 

Prioe  per  pound 

Sarope. 

United ! 
Statea. ! 

0.d5 
5.50 
1.1 

18.0 

16.5 

10.5 

18,0 

18.0 

Sorope. 

United 
States. 

Snlphurio  aoid,  WP cento.. 

Nitric  acid,  40O do.... 

Muriatic  aoid, 20° do. . . . 

Aniline  oil  for  blue do  . . . 

Aniline  oil  for  red do 

Tolaidine do... 

0.26 
4.75 
0.5 
16.33 
15.0 
lfi.0 
U.7 
14.7 

Bfcbromate  of  soda cents. . 

Salt do.... 

Naphtole  do.... 

Nitrite  soda do.... 

Alkali,  58  per  cent do.... 

Iron  borinfcs do. . . . 

7.0 
0.1 
14.4 
6.77 
LI 
.5 
L74 
4.04 

0.5 
0.25 
l&O 
7.72 
L4 
0  75 

Binitro-bensole p.  do 

Caustic  soda.  74  percent .  .do 

Labor  for  week dollars.. 

2.84 

Binitrotoluole do  — 

10.00 

The  above  list  shows  that  we  have  to  pay  for  our  raw  materials  and 
tabor  on  an  average  28  per  cent,  more  than  it  costs  on  the  other  side. 
If  it  is  further  considered  that  we  are  obliged  to  undersell  imported 
dyes  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  that  our  plant  costs  at  least  twice  as  much, 
the  higher  interest  on  capital  and  iusurance  on  plant  and  wear  and  tear 
of  same^  and  the  difference  iu  scientific  and  clerical  help,  it  will  be  plain 
to  everybody  that  35  per  cent.,  even  if  fully  collected,  is  an  entirely  in- 
adequate protection.  This  assertion  is  fully  l)orne  out  by  the  schedules 
given  below,  showing  the  different  costs  of  a  few  of  the  principal  colors 
in  this  (country  and  abroad : 
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600  ponnds  aniline  oil 

150  pounds  nitrite  soda  

2.400  pounds  muriatif  aoid  . .. . 

Quo  pounds  iron  borings 

9fS0  pounds  whiting 

1,110  pounds  bichromate  aoda 

30,000  pounds  salt 

Labor 

Totals 

Wear  and  tear 


Cost 
in  Burope. 

Coot  in 
United  Stateii. 

eoo.oo 

8.64 
12.00 
3.00 
8.8< 
77.70 
•      30.00 
16.16 

$90.00 
11  63 

24  00 

4.50 

5.76 

105.42 

76  00 

40  00 

226. 18 
*  11. 26 

325. 26 

tU2.52 

236.44 

3i7.  78 

100  per  cent. 

161  per  cent. 

*  5  per  cent 


1 10  per  cent. 


One  weeVe  produoHon  of  Bismarck  brown. 


900  pounds  binitro-tohiote 

1,010  ponnds  muriatic  acid,  20^ 
702  pounds  alkali,  58  per  cent . , 

2,400  ponnds  iron 

222  pounds  nitrite  soda 

1,200  pounds  salt 

Labor 

Totals 

Wear  and  tear 


Cost  in 
United  States. 


100  per  cent.  I  145  per  cent. 


*  5  per  cent 


1 10  per  cent 


One  tceel^s  production  of  orange. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Cost 
in  Europe. 

Cost  in 
United  States. 

AniUneoil 

Pound9, 
660 

1,710 
346 
370 
896 
720 
600 

2,100 

$107. 79 

4.29 

3.81 

.54 

22.86 

03.68 

10.44 

2.10 

12.12 

$118.80' 
16  *'6 

Knlnhnric  acid  6flo 

A  IkAlf   iU)  iMr  AAnt 

4  83 

Lime  '...'. •. 

.54 

l^itriteaoda 

30.67 

Ifaphtole 

132.  60 

Caustic  soda -• 

17.04 

gait   

6.26 

Labor r ....      ,     , . 

SO.  00 

1 

Totals 

267.63  ,                 326.88 

Wwi^'andtear     -  . - ^...- 

*L3.d8  1                 t32.58 

281.01  1                 368.46 

' 

100  per  cent,  j     128  por  cent. 

*6  per  cent 


flO  per  cent 
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A,  188  poundH  nnilino  oil 

17.400  pounds  Halt 

210  poiindH  alkali,  58  per  cent 
2.fi64  pounds  mariatic  acid  . . . . 

]>abor f 

1,900  pounds  nitro-benzole 

Total 

Wear  ami  tear 


Cost  in 
Earope. 


17.40 
2.31 
13. 32 
40.  iO 
190.00 


891.63 
•44.58 


Cost  in 
United 
States. 


fO1.03 
43.$i« 
1S4 

lUO.tli 

237.  .^e 

i.w.ae 

♦110.42 


036.21  I    1.214,68 
100  per  ct.  1 130  per  cL 


*  Five  per  cent 


t  Ten  per  cent. 


AU  of  above  calculations  do  not  include  salaries  for  chemists  and  of- 
fice help,  insurance  on  plant,  interest  on  capital  invested,  etc,  all  of 
which  items  form  a  lar^je  part  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  and 
cost  at  least  twice  as  much  here  as  they  do  in  Europe. 


Saframne 

Brown 

Orange 

Fuohsine 

Total 

Relative  cost 


Cost  in  Europe. 


Percent. 
100 
lOU 
100 
100 


400 
100 


Cost  in 
United  States. 


PercmL 

151 

i» 


554 

1S» 


Schedule  showing  the  cousuniption  of  raw  materials  and  prodacts  for  the  yearlSdT- 
'8d  by  "  Farbwerke  voruMeister,  Lucius  &  Brueniug,''  at  Uoechst-ou-the-Main : 

Coal long  tons..  65, 2* 

Coal-tar  products do...  3,t^4 

Caustic Hoda do...  2,112 

DitFerent  potash  salts do...  350 

Soda do .  - .  1 ,  t'l" 

Nitrate  of  soda do...  l^^M 

Pyrites.. do...  Vt,m 

Iron  borings  do. . .  1, r»Or> 

Methj''latedandethylated  spirits do...  3*'9 

Various  chemical  products do...  l.(v» 

Kock  salt : do...  10,51- 

liime do...  4,31'2 

Should  this  factory  be  located  in  the  United  States,  93  per  cent  of 
the  above  material  would  have  to  be  produced  in  our  country;  2  \^Ql 
cent.,  nitrate  of  soda,  would  come  from  South  America,  and  of  there 
maining  5  per  cent.,  consisting  of  coal-tar  and  various  chemical  prml- 
ucts,  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  would  also  be  manufactured  iu 
America. 

To  ship  the  manufactured  products  of  above  factory,  the  followinji 
packages  were  used:  Casks,  l'5,310;  tins,  1,962,000;  bottles,  803,200: 
cases,  25,310. 

The  effect  pn  the  carrying  of  such  an  establishment  can  well  be  im* 
agiued.  ^  j 
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This  house  was  foanded  in  18d3,  and  commencpd  operations  with  one 
5-hor8e- power  steam-engine  and  7  employes,  which  have  been  increased 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  twenty -Ave  years  to  1,840  horse-power 
and  2,062  employes. 

Sdiedule  showing  effed  of  the  proposed  change  of  duty  on  the  price  of  the  most  important 

colore  now  on  the  market. 

Class  I.— AZO  COLORS.  ETC. 


Cost  in 
Borope. 


Present 
duty,  35 
per  cent. 


Proposed 
daty,  25 

per  oent. 
and  10 

cents  per 
ponnd.. 


OnuiKoY 

OrangeB 

Orange  Ko.  4 

Ketanil  yellow 

Cfarysonune 

Bisio,  brown. 

8carlet2ft 

ScarletSB 

Fast  red 

Crocein  scarlet 

Benxo  porpnrine  4  B  . 

ChrysamineB 

Hessian  purple 

Hessian  yellow 


Centt. 

22 

25 

60 

75 

40 

72 

27 

84.5 

22 

47 
100 
100 
100 
100 


OtnU. 
29.7 
23.75 
81.6 

101.25 
54 
97.2 
86.35 
4&57 
29.7 
63.5 

135 

135 

185 

135 


Total  . 


824. 5  I      1, 113. 52 


CenU. 
87.5 
41.25 
85 

103.75 
60 

100 
43.25 
52.1 
87.5 
6a  75 

135 

135 

185 

135 


116.91 


Percent. 

CostinEnrope 100 

Present  dnly,  cost  in' United  States 135 

Proposed dn^,  ooetin  UnitedStates 142 

Class  n.-NON.AZaCOLOBS. 


Cost  in 
Enrope. 


Thirty- 

flve  per 

cent. 


Twenty-flve 

per  cent  and 

25  cents  per 

poand. 


Anramlne 

Vietoria  green  . . . 

Acid  green 

Vietoria  bine  .... 

Tnehsine 

Violet  crystals... 

Violets^ 

Cotton  Mne  S.  B  . 
Cotton  blue B.... 
Methylene  bine . . 

Bosine 

Bry  throsine.  .\ . . . 
Bhodamine 


$2.00 

.72 

1.00 

1.40 

.84 

1.67 

.80 

2.00 

1.50 

2.11 

1.26 

3.00 

5.00 


12.70 
.972 
1.35 
1.89 
1.13 
2.25 
1.08 
8.91 
2.02 
2.85 
1.685 
4.05 
6.75 


Total. 


24.19 


32.637 


$2.75 
1.35 
J.60 
2.00 
1.30 
2.84 
.25 
3.875 
2.125 
2.89 
1.81 
4.00 
6.50 


33.49 


Per  cent. 

CostinEnrope 100 

Present  duty,  cost  in  United  States 185 

Proposed  dnty,  cost  in  United  States 138.4 

Aremge  higher  daty  noder  proposed  dnty 5.2 


Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  Mr.  Pick- 
hardt^s  testimony  ! 
Mr.  Mebz.  We  have  examined  it ;  yes.  sir. 
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Senator  Aldeich.  Them  are  two  or  three  practical  questions  I  want 
to  iuquire  about. 

iMr.  Merz.  In  preparing  the  paper  which  we  have  just  submitted 
we  have  tried  to  be  as  fair  to  the  consumers  as  we  wbuld  like  to  have 
them  bi*  to  ourselves.  We  have  looked  at  the  great  advantage  of  hght- 
euiiig  all  the  burdens  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time  we  thiuk  we 
am  just  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  any  other  industry  in  the 
country.  We  think  our  industry  of  such  great  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, as  will  be  shown  by  some  of  these  pai)er8,  that  it  is  really  worth 
while  to  give  it  help  by  protection,  I  do  not  think  we  are  less  entitled 
to  protection  than  paper,  textile  fabrics,  iron,  or  any  other  industry  in 
the  country.  We  show  in  the  paper  we  have  i)resented  what  the  in- 
dustry is  now  on  the  other  side.  We  also  prove  that  this  industry  in 
the  United  JStates  was  retarded  only  by  the  fearful  reduction  of  the 
tariff  in  1883,  that  almost  brorght  it  to  a  complete  stop.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  on  and  have  been  lingering  along  in  the  hoi)e  that  a 
change  might  come  some  time  when  we  would  be  at  least  enabled  to 
realize  small  profits  out  of  our  investment.  Some  of  the  older  facto- 
ries have  very  large  amounts  of  capital  invested  which  was  rendered 
almost  valueless.  The  younger  ones  only  had  small  capital.  When 
the  change  of  tariff  came  they  were  not  left  so  badly  in  the  lurch  as  the 
older  ones. 

Mr.  ScHoiELLKOPF.  After  the  reduction  in  1883  four  aniline  factories 
that  had  started  previous  to  the  reduction  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  hardly  have  anytlnng  else  to  say  except  to  express  the 
hoi)e  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  our  petition  a  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  S(JHOELLKOPF.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  read  the  paper  through. 

Senator  Alduich.  1  don't  thuk  it  is  necessary  to  rciul  it. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  read  it  fur  ourselves. 

Mr.  Merz.  We  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  first  two 
l);iges  as  being  our  petition.  Tbe  third  page  is  also  a  petition  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  raw  materials.  The  fourth  page  is  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Koehler  in  re[)ly  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pickhardt.  The  next  is  a 
complete  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  of  raw  material  as  nsed 
in  this  country  and  on  the  oth'er  side.  Here  I  would  like  to  say  that  a 
great  deal,  and  i)erhaps  the  larger  part,  of  the  raw  material  will  be  made 
here;  at  least  the  larger  part  in  pounds  will  be  made  in  this  country. 
We  go  on  on  the  next  page  and  give  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  niw 
material  used  in  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Exiroi)e,  showing  the 
immense  exports  and  showing  the  short  and  prosperous  growth  of  that 
industry  there.  On  another  page  we  give  you  a  comparative  statement 
of  what  these  colors  cost  to  mak^  in  the  United  States  and  what  thry 
cost  on  the  other  side.  The  higher  cost  on  this  side  is  because  of  t\w 
higher  price  of  raw^  material  and  the  higher  i»rice  of  labor  and  llie 
greater  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  do  not  understand  wh}' there  should  be  so  much 
difi»»rence  in  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Me.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Our  price  list  wjl I  show  it  to  you.  It  is  a  known 
fact.  The  price  in  Germany  for  100  kilos  of  sulphuric  acid  of  60©  has 
been  less  than  4  marks. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  should  suppose  if  there  was  as  much  difference 
as  that  they  would  bring  it  over  from  other  countries  if  there  is  no  duty 
on  ir. 

Mr.  Merz.  The  higher  price  of  sulphuric  acid  is  caused  hereby  pure 
sulphur  being  employed  mostly.    On  the  other  side  they  employ  more 
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pjritesy  and  particularly  copper  pyrites,  the  \^aste  product  of  which 
can  be  utilized  again,  while  here  the  iron  pyrites  can  not  be  used  again. 
In  fact,  there  are  only  a  few  now  making  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrites. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  Germany,  showing  the  growth  of  the  industry.  It  is  not  the  largest, 
but  one  of  the  largest.    [Exhibiting  picture  to  committee.] 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  are  two  or  three  practical  questions  I  want 
to  ask,  if  you  are  through  with  your  main  statement.  Is  it  true  that 
none  of  the  colors  which  Mr.  Pickhardt  alluded  to  and  which  he  desires 
upon  the  free  list,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  blue,  etc.,  are  made  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  ScHOELLEGPF.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Albbigh.  And  is  it  true  that  they  can  not  be  made  without 
an  expensive  plant  f 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  cau  be  made  without  an  expensive  plant, 
except  ^li;2arine  red.  Alizarine  blue  and  alizarine  brown  can  certaiuly 
be  made  aa  well  as  any  other  coal-tar  product. 

Mr.  Mebz.  And  they  can  be  made  easier  here  than  many  of  the 
other  coal-tar  products. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Made  from  artificial  alizarine  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Gan  you  make  them  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  can  make  artificial  alizarine,  but  at  the  present  prices 
it  would  be  folly  to  invest  money  in  the  plant ;  the  cost  would  be  so 
enormous,  and  it  requires  such  long  years  of  experience  which  can  not 
even  be  transplanted  from  one  factory  to  another.  It  must  be  gathered 
into  oue  plant,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  w\)uld  be  impossible 
to  manufacture  it  now  with  any  success.  It  could  be  manufactured 
here;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  but  we  could  not  manufacture  it  un- 
less there  was  a  duty  on  it.  If  there  was  a  duty  on  it,  it  could  be  manu- 
factured; there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  expect  you  will  be  able  to  manufact- 
ure any. of  these  alizarine  colors  unless  there  is  an  increase  of  duty  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  alizarine  red  there  is  no  duty  at  all.  Alizarine  blue 
i^  patented.  That  we  couhl  not  make,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  pat- 
ent, but  the  insoluble  blue  we  could  mak^.  Thei-e  would  be  no  great 
difficulty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  your  making  it  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Decidedly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  the  present  duty! 

Mr.  Mebz.  If  we  have  the  present  duty  we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Sghgelleopf.  Not  with  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not  with  the  present  duty.  I  was  thinking  of  the  duty 
we  asked  for.  Otherwise  we  could  not  make  it,  because  the  duty  under 
the  present  circumstances  is  very  elastic.  We  could  not  rely  en  apy 
specific  prices  on  the  other  side.  We  do  not  know  what  the  values  are 
and  the  custom-house  does  not  know  either. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  present  duty 
upon  coal-tar  colors,  no  harm  would  be  done  by  granting  what  Mr. 
Pickhardt  asks  and  putting  them  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Sghgellkopp.  None,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  would  be  harm  done  in  this  respect:  We  do  not 
know  how  far  that  will  go.  We  do  not  know  what  alizarine  colors  will 
bring.  We  can  not  know  in  the  present  state  of  science  what  will  come 
out  of  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  alizarine  will  not  be  made  here  after 
alL    We  do  not  know  whether  all  these  biproducts  or  subproducts  of 
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alizarine  will  not  becomp  of  such  importance  that  they  may  by  and  by 
wipe  out  a  great  deal  of  the  .aniline  or  coal-tar-dyes  properly  so  called. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Thei-e  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  for  a  duty  when 
the  discoveries  are  made. 

Mr.  Merz.  The  difficulty  would  be  quite  serious,  because  by  that  time 
our  factories  would  be  closed  and  we  would  be  partly  ruined  before  we 
could  get  the  duty  on  again.  It  is  much  better  to  leave  the  duty  on  or 
change  the  present  duty  than  to  take  it  oft' and  then  attempt  to  put  it 
on  again. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  see  any  propriety  in  making  the  people 
pay  35  per  cent,  more  for  those  goods  unless  there  is  some  prospect  of 
their  being  made  here ;  something  more  than  a  possibility  that  some 
discovery  may  be  made. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  That  is  not  it.  The  way  I  look  at  the  situation 
is  this:  If  the  present  duty  stays,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  put  the 
alizarine  colors  on  the  free  list  and  aniline  colors  also,  because  we  cer- 
tainly can  not  go  on  with  the  present  duty  and  price  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  and  material.  Unless  the  duty  is  changed  as  we  pro- 
pose, or  some  other  equally  beneficial  arrangement  made,  there  is  no 
use  of  our  trying  to  go  on. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Suppose  we  put  coal-tar  preparations,  not  colors  or 
dyes,  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  ScHOKLLKOPF.  That  would  make  very  little  difference. 

Mr.  Mekz.  It  would  make  some  difterence. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Coal-tar  products  are  not  our  only  raw  material. 
They  are  not  even  the  principal  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  Mr.  Pickhartit's  statement  true  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  colors  you  are  making  now? 

Mr.  Merz.  No  5  he  did  not  state  even  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  what 
we  are  making. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  stated  that  your  principal  business  is  making 
fuchsine  and  similar  colors. 

Mr.  Merz.  Mr.  Pickhardt  knows  very  well  we  are  manufacturing 
eosiue,  erythrosine  and  rosedengal  to  a  great  extent,  because  we  are  just 
at  present  in  a  very  severe  fight  with  him  about  it.  The  price  has 
dropped  from  $2.25  down  to  $1.25  on  account  of  this  fearfftl  fight  be-, 
tween  him  and  ourselves.  He  knows  that  very  well.  He  can  not  say 
we  don't  make  them. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Speaking  of  putting  the  raw  material  on  the  free 
list,  here  is  a  color,  safranine,  which  we  make  in  Buffalo.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  that  color  we  use  aniline  oil,  which  costs  in  Europe  $90  and 
in  the  United  States  $99.  It  costs  us  10  per  cent,  more  than  it  does 
over  there.  That  one  raw  material  costs  us  10  per  cent,  additional  here, 
charging  freight  both  ways,  entry  fees,  etc.  The  whole  batch  costs  us 
$325  where  it  costs  the  foreigner  8225.  That  batch  costs  us  151  per 
cent,  where  it  costs  the  foreigner  100  per  cent,  with  free  raw  material. 

Senator  ^ldrich.  It  would  depend,  I  suppose,  very  largely  upon  what 
came  in  under  the  designation  of  preparations  of  C(»al  tar. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  There  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  it. .  Take  the 
next  color,  brown.  It  makes  a  great  difference  there.  The  first  item, 
binitrotoluole,  costs  in  Europe  $132  and  in  the  United  States  $162. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  spoke  to  us  about  bromo-flaorio 
acid. 

Mr.  Merz.  Dr.  Koehler  can  probably  explain  that  to  you  better  than 
anybody  else,  because  he  manufactured  it  first.  The  doctor,  fortu- 
nately, is  a  man  who  knows  more  about  it  than  almost  any  other  cliem* 
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ist.  He  has  been  manufocturing  it  for  some  time.  Bromo-fluoric  acid 
is  the  product  in  the  manufacture  of  eosiue  just  before  it  is  made  solu- 
ble. It  is  a  color  just  as  much  as  any  other  color  and  it  can  not  be  o§ed 
for  any  other  earthly  purpose  except  as  a  color,  except  as  cosine. 

The  only  way  bromo-fluoric  acid  can  be  miide  serviceable  is  by  using 
it,  instead  of  tbe  pure  water,  with  an  alkaline  water,  with  solution  of 
soda  or  solution  of  potash.  If  I  should  dip  this  paper  here  in  eosine  it 
would  be  dyed,  and  if  I  put  it  in  a  vat  which  contaiued  bromo-fliloric  acid 
then  pull  it  out,  it  would  not  be  dyed ;  and  if  1  should  put  soda  in  that 
vat  and  dip  it  in,  then  it  would  be  dyed.  That  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween one  and  the  other. 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  made  the  suggestion  because  all  things  will  come 
in  if  we  should  make  this  change. 

Mr.  Merz.  Bromo-fluoric  acid  would  be  a  color  no  less  than  any  color. 
Suppose  you  take  nigrosine,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  oidy. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  courts  have  decided  it  is  not  a  color,  have 
they  notf 

Mr.  Merz.  That  has  been  decided  in  the  custom-house.  The  ap- 
praisers' department  decided  it  was  not  a  color. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  the  courts  had  so  decided. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPP.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Merz.  A  good  deal  which  he  can  not  verify.  I  know  exactly 
howtbis  thing  is.  Before  1883  bromo-fluoric  acid  was  imported  by  one 
importer  in  New  York  and  entered  as  an  acid  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  custom  house  department  did  not  admit  it,  as  they  said  it 
was  a  color  and  notbing  else.  They  could  not  state  it  was  used  lor  any- 
thing else  but  a  color.  It  was  actually  a  color.  The  customhouse  de- 
clined to  enter  it  free.  These  parties  entered  suit  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  suit  was  decided  in  their  favor.  We,  knowing  that,  of- 
fered our  services  to  the  Government.  I  wrote  at  that  time  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  I  considered  it  an  injustice  to  have  bromo-flouoric 
acid  classified  as  an  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes  while  it  was  noth- 
ing but  a  color.  The  Treasury  Department  wrote  me  back  again  that 
they  had  authorized  the  district  attorney  in  New  York  to  take  an  appeal 
iu  that  case,  and  that  they  would  call  us  as  an  expert  when  the  case  came 
up  before  the  court  again.  It  did  come  up  before  the  court  and  we 
were  iiot  called.  Then  it  was  decided  without  calling  proper  experts, 
and  perhaps  the  only  experts  that  could  give  any  real  explanation  of 
tbe  case.  Now,  that  case  was  decided  under  the  old  law.  The  new  law 
classifies  all  co<al-tar  dyes  and  products  at  20  per  cent.,  and  all  coal-tar 
dyes,  if  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at  35  per  cent.  This  is  not  enumer- 
ated specially,  and  so  they  tried  to  classify  it  under  acids  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  which  it  actually  is  not.  It  is  notused  for  any  other  pur- 
pose except  as  a  color. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  language  is  pretty  broad  in  regard  to  that 
clause  on  the  free  list — "  acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for," 

Mr.  M£RZ.  What  do  you  call  niaiiufacturing  purposes  ? 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  might  sa^^  it  was  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

Mr.  Merz.  It  is  not  used  for  any  chemical  purposes.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  dye.  The  doctor  can  tell  you  it  is  practically  of  no  use  whatever 
othprwise.  It  can  not  bo  used,  if  it  is  not  used  for  dyeing.  Otherwise 
tln5  invention  might  as  well  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  ScnoELLKOPP.  I  can  give  you  oue  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  own  illus- 
trations. He  s[)eaks  of  alizarine  blue,  soluble  and  insoluble.  Ue  calls 
the  soluble  and  insoluble  the  same  thing.  u,y,i,^t.u  uy  ^jOOqIc 
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Mr.  Meez.  The  same  thinpr.  Tbey  say  it  is  not  solnble  in  water. 
TLat  is  ouc  of  tlie  repliesi  1  received  from  the  custom-house  in  New 
York.  They  say  it  is  to  be  treated  diiferentfrom  other  colors.  Tbat  is 
by  no  meaus  the  case.  Many  others  have  to  be  treated  ditt'erent-  Take 
this  insoluble  alizarine.  It  has  to  be  treated  different  from  other  colors, 
and  still  it  is  considered  to  be  a  coal-tar  dye. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  want  aniline  oil  put  on  the  dutiable  list! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  do  not  want  it  on  the  dutiable  list ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  do  not  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ton  could  make  it  in  this  country  if  it  was  on  the 
dutiable  list  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF,  Wo  used  to  make  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  could  do  so  again  t 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  If  we  had  protection. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  protection  do  you  want  t 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  What  we  are  after  is  protection  on  the  colors. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  know ;  but  the  trouble  is  to  draw  the  line.  I  am 
talking  to  you  about  that  very  thing.  You  say  bromo-fluoric  acid  ought 
to  be  on  the  dutiable  list? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  not  a  raw  material.  It  is  a  color  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Aniline  oil  is  a  raw  material! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Certainly  it  is,  to' us. 

Senator  ALpui^;H.  It  is  for  you,  but  not  to  the  man  who  makes  anUine 
oil. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Certainly  not 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  difficulty  is,  where  would  you  draw  the  line 
on  the  raw  material  ?    What  will  you  call  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  That  is  what  we  say. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  what  you  ask  for ;  but  the  iieople  in  Few 
York  come  here  and  say  they  want  a  duty  on  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  not  contesting  that  point. 

Mr  Sghoellkopf.  No. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  want  to  know  where  you  would  draw  the  linet 

Mr  Sghoellkopf.  Leave  that  just  as  it  is.  We  ask  to  have  the 
duty  on  colors  as  proposed  in  the  paper  we  have  submitted  and  to 
make  that  paragraph  clearer.  We  are  continually  having  disputes  with 
the  custom-house  officers.  They  charge  one  duty  in  one  case  and  an- 
other duty  in  another.  The  aniline  oils  are  all  commercial  aniline  oils, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  you  to  call  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  language  do  you  want  to  have  used  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Commercial  aniline  oils. 

The  Chaibhan.  When  do  you  say  one  is  aniline  oil  and  the  other  is 
not  I 

x\f  r.  Sghoellkopf.  They  are  all  mixtures. 

The  Chaibman.  The  principal  article  in  it  must  be  aniline,  in  order 
to  make  it  an  aniline  oil.    Is  not  that  the  decision  f 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  That  is  not  it.  They  style  themselves  aniline  oil 
factories,  or  aniline  oil  manufactories.    They  give  different  grades. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  an  article  commer- 
ciiilly  known  as  aniline  oil  is  not  brought  in  under  that  designation. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is.  They  will  call  one 
aniline  oil  and  another  they  will  call  toluidine,  which  simply  denotes 
the  different  quality.  They  look  at  it  in  that  light.  They  say  toluidine 
is  not  aniline  oil,  and  still  it  contains  aniline  oil. 

digitized  by  VjOOQIC* 
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Mr.  Merz.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  can  give  an  illustration  of  a  case 
Vhifth  happeued  to  me  in  the  custom-bonse.  Aniline  oil  has  been  used  to 
a  great  extent  for  printing  and  dyeing  black.  It  is  used  principally  now 
for  dyeing  black.  Formerly  it  waa  used  for  printing  black  on  calico. 
That  was  an  ordinary  aniline  oil,  containing  the  pure  aniline,  and  tolui- 
dine,  scienttically  known  as  aniline  oil.  This  aniline  oil  is  also  used  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors,  and  particularly  for 
fiichsine.  One  day  we  received  a  lot  of  aniline  oil  from  the  other  side* 
At  that  time  it  was  not  made  here.  The  appraiser  sent  word  to  me  it 
eould  not  be  entered  free,  because  it  contained  toluidine*  I  told  him 
that  aniline  oil  for  black  and  aniline  oil  for  fuchsine  all  contained  tolui- 
dine;  it  was  not  pure  aniline  oil.  '  Besides  that,  the  tariff  said  crude  ani- 
line oil.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  explained  the  matter  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  if  we  had  to  pay  duty  on  that  aniline  oil  under  the 
l»resent  circumstances,  we  might  as  well  shut  up  our  fuchsine  work,  and 
nil  the  black  printers  who  used  the  aniline  oil  would  have  to  pay  duty 
also,  with  very  rare  exception,  unless  where  they  used  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aniline  that  contained  no  tolnidine.  They  simply  put  that  under  the 
similitude  clause,  and  we  had  to  pay  duty  on  toluidine  because  it  was 
invoiced  under  20  per  cent. 

Then  came  up  the  subject  of  wash-blue  made  of  ultramarine  in  little 
balls..  There  is  hardly  anything  in  that  wash-blue  but  ultramarine, 
I>erhaps  1  per  cent,  of  starch.  I  was  told  it  was  specially  provided 
for.  They  would  not  admit  that,  because  it  was  specially  provided  for, 
1  turned  around  and  said  that  aniline  contained  nothing  but  aniline  oil 
and  it  was  specially  provided  for.  Then  he  admittted  he  was  wrong 
and  let  it  in.    That  was  about  all 

Senator  Albrigh.  The  phraseology  proposed  would  not  enlarge  the 
present  law  f 

Mr.  Mbbz.  It  would  not  enlarge  it.    It  would  only  define  it. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Anything  that  is  commercially  known  as  aniline 
oil  mnst  be  admitted  free. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  it;  the  trouble  is  we  have  to  sue  for  it. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  The  customs  officers  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  would  be  helped  by 
putting  in  the  word  *'  commercial." 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  us. 

Senator  HiscocK.  If  it  is  commercially  known  in  the  markets  as  ani- 
line oil  they  can  not  refuse  to  admit  it.  ' 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  is  no  other  name  for  it  than  aniline  oil.  If  you 
were  to  import  toluidine  as  such,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  buy  most  of  our  oils  by  specific  gravity.  The 
pure  aniline  oil,  or  the  comparatively  pure  aniline  oil,  has  a  sjiecific 
gravity  of  about  1.027;  and  the  mixture  we  buy  is  usually  1.007.  It 
contains  about  three  parts  of  toluidine  to  one  part  of  aniline.  They  ad- 
mit that  free  of  duty.  There  is  a  substance  that  contains  three  parts 
of  toluidine  to  one  part  of  aniline.  The  bulk  of  it  is  toluidine.  They 
ailmit  that  free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  aniline  oil  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  As  an  aniline  oil. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Have  there  not  been  a  great  many  discoveries  in 
regard  to  aniline  sinco  1882 1 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  latest  book.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  colors,  giving  every  color  discovered  up  to  this  year. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  many  are  there  in  number?     r^^^^i^ 
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Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Distinct  colors  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merz.  Many  of  them  are  not  used  any  more. 

Senator  Aldbich.  This  book  gives  the  constituents  of  them  all,  does 
it! 

Mr.  Sohoellkopf.  It  gives  the  trade  name,  the  scientific  name,  the 
formula,  the  constituents,  and  the  way  of  producing  it;  also  the  liter- 
ature, patents,  etc.  It  was  compiled  by  Gustav  Schultz  and  Paul 
Julias,  published  in  Berlin  in  18S8. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  about  the  capacity 
of  your  works  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  correct? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Regarding  the  number  of  men  employed,  he  is 
probably  correct;  but  in  this  connection  we  would  say  that  at  Buffalo 
we  employed  over  100  men  before  the  reduction  of  1883.  Now  we  em- 
ploy about  one-half.    We  make  about,  all  told,  500,000  pounds. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  many  colors  do  you  make  f 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  can  not  say  exactly. 

Senator  Aldrich.  About  how  mau,y  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  About  eight  or  ten  diflFerent  colors. 

Mr.  Merz.  We  make  some  which  the  Schoellkopfs  do  not  make. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  «ot  make  any  alizarine  colors! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  they  all  azo  colors! 

Mr.  SCHOBLLKOPF.  No,  sir.  Some  are  azo  and  some  are  non-azo. 
]\Iagenta  and  blue  are  non-azo  colors. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Are  all  the  others  that  you  make  azo  colors ! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Mostly;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 
American  demand  that  the  American  producers  supply! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  think  we  supply  about  one  quarter. 

Senator  Aldrich.  By  colors  that  you  make !  I  do  not  mean  the 
total  demand  for  all  colors,  but  of  the  colors  you  make  yourself.  What 
proportion  of  the  American  market  have  you  ! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Is  your  question  what  proportion  we  make  and 
supply  of  the  entire  quantity  used  in  this  country! 

Senator  Aldrich.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell.  We  think  we 
supply  practically  all  the  magenta  that  is  used. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Your  magenta  sells  at  a  reasonably  low  price,  does 
it? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Almost  too  reasonable. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  price  ! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  About  So. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  that  the  principal  color  that  you  make  in  quan- 
tities! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Well,no;  it  is  not.  We  make  some  other  colors. 
We  make  more  of  other  colorj#;  but  that  is  probably  the  greatest  iu 
viilue. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  of  the  colors  yon 
make! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Ill  pure  colors  from  28  cents  to  $2.50. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  think  putting  these  coal-tar  products 
on  the  free  list  would  help  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  I  dou't  think  it  would.  It  would  help  us  some- 
what, but  not  a  great  deal,  as  you  can  see  by  the  figures ;  because  even 
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if  they  were  on  the  free  list  we  would  not  have  them  as  cheap  as  they 
are  on  the  other  side.  The  cheaper  the  product  is  the  higher  it  would 
come  to  us  in  percentage. 

Senator  Aldbich.  In  the  petition  which  Mr.  Hudson  presented,  I 
think,  for  you,  you  asked  to  have  these  different  products  put  on  the 
free  list    Have  you  changed  your  mind  since! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  If  that  was  the  case  we  have  changed  our  minds 
since. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hudson  asked,  as  I  understood 
him,  in  behalf  of  all  of  you  people.  I  think  he  presented  a  petition  ask- 
ing to  have  quite  a  list  of  articles,  benzole,  nitro-benzole,  and  various 
other  things,  put  upon  the  free  list.    I  think  yon  all  signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  at  that  time.  We  asked  for  a  specific 
duty  on  colors  and  asked  that  the  raw  material  should  be  free.  But 
we  soon  found  that  the  raw  material  most  likely  ought  not  to  be  free, 
bemuse  it  was  considered  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  protect  our 
industry  here  if  they  showed  ever  so  little  prospect  of  being  prosperous 
the  industry  might  be  developed,  and  the  coal-tar  products  could  cer- 
tainly be  made  here  if  pushed  ahead.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  prosper  in  making  the  raw  material;  in  making  the 
benzole,  the  analine  oil,  the  toluidine,  and  in  fact  almost  everything ; 
with  few  exceptions.  There  are  some  exeeptions,  articles  which  they 
certainly  would  not  make.  For  instance,  reaorcine,  which  would  not 
be  used  in  large  quantities.  We  could  probably  make  it  ourselves  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  other  factories ;  if  we  were  making  it  ourselves  for 
our  own  purposes;  then  it  would  probably  pay  us  to  make  it.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  about  that.    What  do  you  think  of  that.  Dr.  Koehler  * 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  It  is  possible  it  might  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Mebz  We  could  not  buy  it  irom  anybod}'  else,  because  it  would 
cost  too  much  here.  If  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  remains  we  will  have  to 
see  if  we  can  make  it  ourselves. 

Mr^  Sghoellkopf.  The  benzole  we  can  make  here. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  know  it  can  be  made  here. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  make  it  now,  in  fad. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  are  making  it  to-day? 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  In  large  quantities  f 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  Yes;  we  make  and  use  large  quantities. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  would  notimportit  if  it  was  free,  on  account 
of  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Benzole  is  simply  distilled  off  of  tar. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  any  idea  a  great  deal  would  be  imported 
ff  it  was  free! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Hardly.  I  don't  think  the  vessels  would  take  it. 
We  have  a  terrible  job  to  export  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  preparation  of  coal- 
tar  that  is  now  dutiable  you  use  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  1  can  give  you  an  idea. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  it  of  any  consequence  f 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Do  you  refer  to  that  which  is  dutiable! 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes ;  and  is  imported. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  There  is  binitrotoluole. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  not  us^  to  any  gre^it  extent,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  do  you  import  in  a  yeai  t 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  We  use  intone  particular  line  900  pounds  in  a 
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week;  bat  we  bave  bad  to  use  about  four  times  that  amootit.  We 
would  lite  to  supply  it  to  the  people  makiug  Bismarck  brown.  The 
trouble  is  we  are  beiug  driven  out. 

Seuator  Aldbigh.  The  principal  coal  tar  preparation  you  use  asa 
base  for  your  business  is  fi^niline  oil,  and  you  do  not  want  that  to  pay  a 
duty!  / 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  We  do  not  object  to  having  it  on  the  dutiable  list 
if  you  are  bound  to  have  it  there. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  are  not  bound  to  have  it  there. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  would  it  affect  you  if  it  was  put  on  the  duty 
list!  , 

Mr.  Merz.  It  would  stop  the  manufacture  of  fuchsine  at  once, 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  If  it  was  put  on  the  dutiable  list  and  the  dnty 
left  as  it  is  on  the  colors,  it  would  close  up  the  industry. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  should  put  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  it,  have 
you  any  idea  it  would  be  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  I  thiuk  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  We  have  the  plant  to  make  it  la  fact,  we  did 
make  aniline  oil  before. 

The  Chaieman.  What  would  you  import  in  order  to  make  aniline 
oil! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Nothing. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  would  you  get  the  raw  material  T 

Mr.  ScjiOELLKOPP.  Here  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Alduich.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  about  the 
supply  of  coal-tar  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  Yes;  he  does  not  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 

The  Chaieman.  His  statement  to  us  was  that  the  coal-tar  of  this 
country  was  not  suitable  for  any  of  these  colors. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  That  is  nonsense. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  He  says  the  German  chemists  use  English  coal- 
tar. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  No,  indeed  5  they  use  the  same  as  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  the  German  manufiacturers  import  their  coal- 
tar  from  London. 

Dr.  Kcehleb.  Yes,  sir ;  they  get  it  from  London.  They  do  not  fr^t 
the  coal-tar.    They  get  the  benzole. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  get  the  coal-tar  products  t 

The  Chaieman.  They  do  not  use  the  coal-tar  of  Germany  in  tlu  • 
manufactories  at  all? 

Dr.  Kcehleb.  They  get  the  greater  part  in  England,  and  some  fnv 
Germany.     They  used  to  get  some  from  here. 

Seuator  HiSGOCK.  Is  there  any  dificrence  between  the  coal-tar ii 
this  country  and  the  coal-tar  of  England  t 

Dr.  Kcehleb.  No,  sir ;  no  diiference  at  all.  You  can  just  as  well 
make  aniline  oil  here  as  in  Germany  as  far  as  the  coal-tar  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  difference. 

Sei^ator  Aldbigh.  Do  we  have  to  get  it  from  England  t 

Dr.  Koehleb*  The  coal-tar! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  No;  we  can  get  it  here. 

The  (Jhaibman.  Can  we  make  these  fine  colors  such  as  Mr.  Pickhardt 
wants  on  the  free  list,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  orange,  alizaiine  bUu\ 
etc.,  from  American  coal-tar  f 

Dr.  Koehleb.  Certainly  we  can. 
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Mr   SOHOELLKOPP.  No. 

Mr  Mehz.  We  cau  make  them,  ^decidedly,  but  we  can  not  make  tbem 
in  competition. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  can  not  make  them  in  competition  t 

Dr.  Ko£HL£B.  We  could  if  the  labor  was  equally  cheap  We  could 
make  them  from  coal-tar. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word?  I  think  these  gentle- 
men misunderstand  your  question.  You  asked  whether  that  color  could 
bo  made  in  competition  with  European  colors — alizarine  browu,  alizarine 
yellow,  and  orange.  They  must  take  into  consideration  that  these  col- 
ors can  not  be  made  direct  from  the  coal  tar.  They  must  be  made  from 
alizarine.  The  red  alizarine  must  be  made  first.  Then  it  comes  here. 
If  you  make  the  alizarine  first  you  would  have  to  get  a  large  plant  and 
would  not  have  to  have  alizarine  on  the  free  list.  If  you  can  not  make 
alizarine,  then  that  is  the  first  question.  If  you  get  the  alizarine  free 
from  the  other  side  you  then  can  make  these  colors  from  the  alizarine. 
If  you  have  the  alizarine  free  here  then  we  cau  make  alizarine  orange, 
alizarine  brown,  alizarine  blue,  and  alizarine  black  from  that  alizarine. 

Senator  Hisoock.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  ! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mebz.  If  we  have  to  make  the  alizarine  red,  which  comes  direct 
from  anthracine,  then  we  are  helpless.  We  can  not  make  the  alizarine 
here,  because  there  is  no  protection  on  the  alizariiie.  We  would  have 
to  stop  entirely. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Gould  you,  if  you  hM  35  per  cent,  duty  on  aliza- 
rine redt 

Mr.  Mbbz.  I  don't  know  whether  we  could  or  not. 

Mr.  60H0ELLK0PF.  I  don't  think  we  could. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  plant  is  too  expensive  f 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  The  plant  is  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  could  be  done  if  anybody  would  invest  the  money 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Nobody  would  invent  a  million  dollars  in  a  thing 
of  that  kind.  The  point  is  this:  That  the  raw  material  for  alizarine 
blue,  brown,  and  black  is  not  coal-tar.  It  is  alizarine  red.  One  is  not 
an  alizarine  color  any  way. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Black  is  not  an  alizarine  color  any  way.  It  is  a 
coal-tar  color  simply,  which  is  made  from  naphthaline.  He  does  not 
know  it.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  Ho  thinks  it  is  an  alizarine 
cglor. 

Senator  HiscocK.  He  mentioned  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  a  man  of  intelligence. 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  I  can  show  to  you  the  same  preparation. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  they  not  make  any  black  at  all? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Not  from  alizarine;  not  the  black  he  referred 
to. 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  Alizarine  blue  and  alizarine  orange  are  made  from 
alizarine.    The  black  is  made  from  naphthaline. 

iSenator  Aldbich.  I  think  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  a  very  intelligent  man. 
I  would  not  like  to  suppose  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  Mebz.  He  made  some  statements  in  his  remarks  before  this  com- 
mittee which,  if  they  were  published,  would  make  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  chemical  world. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  are  going  to  print  them. 
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Mr.  Mehz.  Then  he  will  be  made  very  ridiculons. 

Mr.  ScHOELi-KOPF.  He  says  in  his  opinion  the  reason  why  alizarine 
is  so  fast  is  because  it  goes  through  such  a  terrible  heat. 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  so  fast  because  of  its  peculiar  composition. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  He  ought  to  know  better  than  that.  Most  of 
these  colors  hare  to  pass  through  heat.  Magenta  is  brought  up  to  two 
or  three  hundred  degrees  centigrade.  It  is  smelted;  so  is  blue.  It  is 
not  the  heat.  It  is  the  chemical  reaction  that  produces  the  color.  He 
speaks  as  if  the  alizarine  was  formed  and  they  heated  it  up  in  order  to 
make  it  fast.     From  a  chemical  point  of  view  that  is  rubbish. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  alizarine  black? 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  There  is  such  a  thing,  but  it  is  not  made  from  aliz- 
arine.     It  i9  made  from  uapthaliue. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  black  made  from  alizarine  ? 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sghobllkoff.  Mr.  Pickhardt  is  a  smarfman.  He  knows  how  to 
get  patents  and  make  money  out  of  them,  but  he  does  not  know  much 
.  about  chemistry. 

Senator  Hisgook.  He  said  he  did  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but  a  man 
who  has  been  in  his  business  as  long  as  Mr.  Pickh^irdt  has  ought  to 
know  whether  a  black  could  be  made  from  alizarine  or  not. 

Mr.  Mebz.  He  could  not  tell  anything  about  that. 

Dr.  Koehlbb.  That  is  an  American  patent  of  Pickhardt's. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  his  patent.  He  said  he  had  a  patent  for 
it.    Is  it  made  from  naphthaline  f 

Dr.  KoEiiLKB.  It  is  made  from  naphthaline. 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  alizarine  in  it,  or  anything  that 
belongs  to  alizarine. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  how  could  you  call  ii  properly  a  commercial 
alizarine  blaek  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  may  be  done  for  specia.1  purposes.  I  do  not  know. 
We  suppose  that  the  men  who  prepare  this  book  I  have  mentioned 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They  are  experts  on  the  other 
side. 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  It  is  an  analogous  constituent  of  alizarine.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  naphthaline  as  eosine  does  to  anthraeine.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  same.     It  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Mebz.  You  might  call  one  cousin  the  brother  of  a  sister,  but  the 
other  cousin  is  certainly  not  the  brother  of  the  sister.  Both  are  cousins, 
but  both  are  not  brothers.    That  is  about  the  same  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  one  point.  Is  authi^cine  the 
foundation  of  alizarine  ? 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Pickhardt  stated  distinctly  that  anthraeine 
could  be  produced  only  from  the  coal-tars  of  London,  because  those  coal- 
tars  contained  in  them  constituents  of  color,  elements  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  coal-tars  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Except  it  might  be  in  Philadelphia  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  He  said  he  believed  in  Philadelphia  they  had 
some  coal-tar  to  produce  it,  but  that  all  other  coal-tars  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  used. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Because  of  the  process  used  in  making  the  gas. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  I  understood  him  to  go  beyond  that  and  say 
that  there  was  something  away  down  deep  in  these  coal-tars  of  London 
that  was  not  to  bo  found  in  the  coal-tars  of  the  United  States.     Ue 
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made  that  statement  and  I  recollect  it  very  distinctly ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  raw  material  tor  these  products  is  a  raw  material  that  must  be 
imported ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  disadvantage  of  manufacturing  these 
colors  in  the  United  States  was  very  great,  because  you  were  compelled 
to  import  all  your  raw  material  practically,  and  theieforeyou  were  just 
making  a  little  bit  of  ati  industry  here  as  compared  with  the  great  chem- 
ical works  in  Germany;  that  they  made  all  these  things  principally  in 
Germany. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Now  answer  that  proposition. 

Mr  SCHOBLLKOPF.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  that  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  previous  to  1880  anthracene  was  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Philadelphia  and  exported.  • 

Senator  Aldrich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  told  us  that. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  They  produced  anthracene  in  New  York  and  ex- 
ported it.  They  did  not  produce  it  in  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  because 
they  did  not  go  as  far  as  that.  Tliey  simply  distill  off  their  light  oils  and 
sell  the  light  oil.  They  distill  still  further  and  sell  the  dead  oils,  and 
what  remains — the  pitch — they  get  too  good  a  price  for  to  induce  them  to 
distill  anything  beyond  that,  and  get  nothing  for  the  pitch.  The  reason 
they  produced  anthracene  in  Philadelphia  was  because  they  had  no  mar- 
ket for  the  pitch.  They  distilled  off  the  anthracene  and  sold  that  to 
England,  and  shipped  the  pitch  as  it  was  then,  fit  to  be  used  for  roofing, 
mostly  to  Italy.  It  is  used  there  in  making  coal  bricks.  They  take  coal 
dust,  soften  it,  and  make  bricks  out  of  it.  The  tar  in  Buffalo  which  we 
distill  ourselves,  and  the  tar  of  Chicago,  the  light  oils  of  which  we  get 
from  Cleveland  and  Erie,  and  all  those  places;  in  fact  it  is'  almost  im- 
possible that  that  tar  should  not  contain  anthracene. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  do  you  account  for  what  Dr.  Koehler  states, 
that  they  import  anthracene  or  benzole  from  London  to  Germany! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  before  and  it  slipped 
my  mind.  It  is  simply  because  they  use  more  in  ^Germany  than  they 
can  produce  there«    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  lu  Germany  there  are  eighteen  factories.  I  think 
one  of  them  is  as  large  as  all  those  in  England.  There  are  six  in  Eng- 
land. I  think  Mr.  Pickhardt's  factory  is  larger  than  all  of  those ;  larger 
than  the  wliole  six. 

Senator  Aldrich.  His  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  His  is  the  largest.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
They  can  not  get  enough  in  Germany.  There  is  more  tar  made  in 
England  alone  than  on  the  entire  Continent. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  use  gas  or  charcoal  T 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  They  do  not  use  gas. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  8toppe<l  the  manufacture  of  anthracene! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  The  low  i)rice.  Now,  instead  of  distilling  the 
pitch  from  the  tar  and  getting  the  anthracene,  they  have  a  combination, 
a  pool  among  the  coal-tar  people,  and  they  dump  about  one  hundred 
thousand  barrels  into  the  ocean ;  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  the 
pure  tar. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  this  country  1 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  In  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  He  told  us  if  the  anthracene  is  taken  out  of  the 
coal-tar  it  could  not  be  used  for  roofing  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  not  strictly  true.  Formerly,  as  I  was 
s^yi^igj  they  used  to  make  anthracene  in  New  York,  and,  of  course,  they 
got  considerable  of  this  hard  pitch.    They  exported  some  and  some  they> 
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remixed  with  dead  oils  to  briug  it  up  to  the  proper  consisteucy.  After 
stopping  the  distillation  of  anthracene,  and  belpre  letting  4t  get  hs^, 
they  would  mix  in  some  dead  oil  and  that  would  make  it. of  the  proper 
consistency  lor  roofing.  Even  today  pur  people  in  Buffalo,  the  roofers, 
we  supply  with  pitch,  straight-run  smd  cn^bacl(.  .  Some  say  they  would 
rather  have  cut-back  pitch,  and  others  say  they  would  rather  have 
straigbt-run  pitch. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  the  difference! 

Mr.  80HOEI.LKOPF.  The  anthracene  is  taken  out  of  one,  and  in  the 
other  it  stays  in.  It  is  not  distilled  so  far.  We  simply  distill  off  the 
light  oiL  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  anthracene  at  all  f 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  which  I  gathered 
from  Mr.  Pickhardt's  general  statement — whether  it  is  in  there  or  not 
I 'do  not  remember.  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  that 
the  production  of  these  colors  was  gradually  passing  away  fix)m  Eng- 
land and  being  concentrated  in  Germany;  that  they  could  make  them 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  they  could  in  England  and  even  in  France; 
and  that  the  industry  was  gradually  fading  out  in  both  England  and 
France  where  all  the  raw  material  is  free.  One  of  his  arguments  was 
that  no  duty  that  we  could  put  upon  these  articles  would  enable  yon  to 
compete  with  these  people  in  Germany.  That  was  his  general  state- 
ment.   What  answer  have  you  to  make  to  that! 

Mr.  Merz.  Will  you  allow  me  to  reply  to  that  t  I  would  say  that  I 
spent  several  months  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  and  several  months  ia 
Germany,  and  1  found  that  in  England  naturally,  from  the  looks  of  their 
factories  and  naturally  from  the  men  they  have  around  there  who  own 
those  factories,  they  were  not  up  to  the  business.  In  Germany  I  found 
an  entirely  different  ^irit.  The  people  in  Germany  go  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  matter  and  work  like  beavers.  I  might  say,  to  give  a  full 
understanding  of  it,  that  when  the  Englishman  sees  a  thing  and  finds 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  It,  he  goes  and  invests  his  money  and  workis 
it  just  as  far  as  he  can,  but  when  his  brain  gives  out  he  finds  the  cause 
somewhere  else.  That  is  the  reason  why  in  England  the  coal-tar  indus- 
try is  going  backward  and  in  Germany  it  is  going  forward.  Not  only  that^ 
but  a  good  many  other  industries  are  going  backward  in  England.  ,  The 
alum  industry  and  the  soda  industry  are  making  tremendous  strides  in 
Germany^  and  if  the  Englishmen  don't  look  out  they  will  get  the  whole  of 
their  business  in  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  having  the  raw  material  free. 

I  remember  when  we  started  our  ultramarine  business  not  long  ago, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  we  were  successful  and  worked  it  up 
to  a  large  business.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  tariff*  came  up.  We 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  I  asked  my  partner  what  we  should  do  if 
we  were  to  be  destroyed  in  that  business.  I  made  the  proposition 
that  if  we  were  ruined  in  that  business  we  would  go  to  England  and 
manufacture  ultramarine  in  England.  He  asked  me  why.  Isaid.  "In 
England  we  have  the  coal  and  the  clay  and  the  sodaash  and  the  brim- 
stone just  as  cheap  as  anywhere  else."  He  said  it  could  not  be  made 
there;  that  the  people  did  not  succeed.  Why!  They  say  the  air  is 
different.  The  air  in  England  consists  of  as  much  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
as  anywhere  else.  That  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  the  way  they  use  their  brains  in  business.  You  might  sell 
those  men  ail  the  patents  and  all  the  prescriptions  in  the  wor\d  and 
that  would  not  furnish  the  brains.    That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes 

in»  •  uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  -^^-j  v_^'v_^  ~t  ix^ 
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Mr.  90HOELLKOPF.  1  will  give  you  an  Ulustration  that  will  explain 
the  thing  pretty  clearly,  I  think.  Say,  for  instance,  an  Englishman 
wants  to  make  magenta. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Give  us  the  facts,  please ;  those  are  what  we  want 
to  know.    What  may  be  the  case  is  a  kind  of  philosophical  reasoning. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  State  the  facts. 

Mr.  SoHOBLLKOPF.  Suppose  an  Englishman  wants  to  make  magenta. 
He  will  hire  a  chemist  in  Germany,  build  np  a  factory  and  run  it  for  a 
year.  After  it  has  been  going  for  a  year  the  thing  seems  to  run  very 
smoothly,  and  he  will  think  he  is  probably  able  to  get  along  without 
the  chemist  and  will  discharge  him.  He  probably  will  be  then  getting 
30  per  cent,  yield.  When  he  discharges  his  chemist  he  sticks  to  30  per 
cent.  In  the  mean  while  a  German  will  have  half  a  dozen  chemists 
working  on  that  problem  and  improving  the  yield  all  the  time.  In  five 
years  hence  the  German  will  be  getting  50  per  cent,  and  the  English- 
man 30  per  cent.    That  is  the  reason  they  are  going  back. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  That  is  another  way  of  stating  just  what  Mr.  Merz 
said. 

Senator  Albrich.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  what  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  other  people  say,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  German  is  the 
cheapness  of  professional  skill  over  there.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Koehler  two  or  three  questions  about  that.  Is  it  possible  that  we  wiir 
be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  that  pnrticular  for  a  long  time  to  come  f 

Dr.  Koehler.  Professional  skill  will  come  over  here  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Did  you  work  on  a  salary  in  Germany  f 

Dr.  Koehler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  of  a  salary,  if  you  have  no  objection  T 
Otherwise,  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  inquire. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Take  the  relative  proportions. 

Mr.  ScnoELLKOPF.  State  yoursaljiry  over  there. 

Dr.  KoEHLEE.  It  was,  when  I  came,'  about  $600. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  How  much  was  it  when  you  left  t 

Dr.  KOEHLEB.  When  I  left  it  was  about  $4,000. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Over  there! 

Dr.  KoEHLEB.  Over  there. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  you  had  a  very  much  higher  salary  than  any- 
body else,  I  suppose.  'Were  you  the  chief  chemist  when  you  left! 

Dr.  Koehleb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPF.  They  pay  their  good  men  well  over  there. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  There  were  about  nine  chemists  l>esides  me. 

Senator  Aldbich.  When  you  went  there. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  When  1  went  there.  When  I  left,  nine  years  later, 
there  were  about  forty.    Now  they  have  about  sixty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  pay  the  younger  chemists  about  $600  of  our 
money. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Some  of  these  chemists  get  dividends  for  certain  work 
tbey  do,  or  certain  increases  in  production. 

Dr.  Koehleb.  It  would  be  about  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  many  men  were  there  in  Mr.  Pickhardt's  es- 
tablishment that  received  $4,000  when  you  left ;  anybody  but  yourself! 

Dr.  Koehleb.  Certainly  5  about  ten  who  received  more  than  I  did. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  see  any  great  saving  then.  How  much 
salary  would  a  chemist  of  that  kind  get  over  here  f 

Dr.  KoEBLEB.  Well;  he  would  demand  about  double  that  sum  over 
here,  u,y,  ..^^u  uy  ^OOQIc 
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Mr.  Mebz.  They  are  just  like  the  singers  and  artists.  When  they 
are  over  there  they  are  satisfied  and  content  and  do  not  want  to  come 
here.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  respect  to  the  salaries 
of  chemists  if  you  will  permit.  Take  a  small  factory,  like  ours ;  under 
the  present  circumstances  we  have  to  employ  a  chemist,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  to  employ  a  good  one.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  employed 
Dr.  Koehler,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  a  fine  chemical  knowl- 
edge. The  Schoellkopfs  thought  with  his  help  they  could  probably  im- 
prove their  business  and  be  able  to  pay  him  a  very  high  salary.  Dr. 
Koehler  tried  it.  He  found  the  circumstances  here,  the  tariff,  the  busi- 
ness situation,  and  all  that,  so  dead  against  him  that  it  was  hard  to 
make  he^  way  against  them  all.  He  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the  thing 
going  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it 

In  our  factory  we  had  one  chemist  at  first;  that  gentleman  did  very 
well.  His  salary  was  not  a  fixed  salary,  but  we  gave  him  a  guaranty 
of  $3,000  a  year  from  the  start.  We  were  making  nothing  but  fuohsine. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  know  whether  we  would  make  $1,000  or  $3,000, 
or  nothing  in  fuchsine.  Our  hope  was  to  be  able  to  extend  the  business 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  pay  him  profitably  to  us  the  $3,000  and 
give  him  dividends  on  his  increase  of  production.  While  he  was  experi- 
menting he  discovered  a  very  fine  color.  He  not  only  made  the  color, 
but  it  was  one  he  had  never  made  before.  He  worked  it  out  himself. 
He  is  a  young  man  who  was  educated  here.  He  had  been  in  Euroi>e  to 
'  study  chemistry  and  came  bacl^  and  was  able  to  cope  with  those  difficult 
problems.  We  were  successful  with  that  color  as  Mr.  Pickhardt  found 
out,,  because  we  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  his  business  in  that  line  and 
even  surpassed  him  in  many  ways.  When  the  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound 
was  taken  ofi;*  we  all  stared  at  each  other  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
for  the  future.  The  chemist  wanted  to  make  a  contract  with  us  for  a 
long  time  and  I  did  not  know  what  we  could  do.  I  could  not  make  a 
contract  with  him  for  nine  or  ten  years,  because  we  did  not  know  whether 
the  duty  would  not  be  taken  off  entirely  within  six  months. 

As  soon  as  this  tariif  business  is  settled  in  our  favor  we  can  pay  this 
chemist  properly.  We  have,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  engaged  two 
other  men  since  then,  because  we  could  not  get  along  with  our  work 
without  them.  We  had  to  do  something.  We  engaged  them  and  we 
have  to  pay  them,  and  do  not  know  where  we  will  get  the  money  back. 
The  fact  is  that  since  we  have  gone  into  the  business  we  do  not  like  to 
turn  around  and  say  we  will  give  it  up.  If  we  have  any  great  success, 
of  course  we  are  willing  that  these  gentlemen  shall  share  it  with  us.  I 
thi  Ilk  the  Messrs.  Schoell  kopf  will  have  no  objection  to  giving  Dr.  Koehler 
$10,000  a  jfear  if  the  business  will  pay ;  and  we  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  It  is  hard  to  pay  high  salaries  when  you  are 
losing  money.  i 

The  Chairman.  These  people  really  do  pay  pretty  high  salaries. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true  chemists  are 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  they  are  here.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  salary  of  $4,000  there  is  equivalent  to  a  salary  of 
$6,000  here,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  living  is  cheaper  there. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  people  over  there  are  not  only  able  to  manufacture 
colors.  Dr.  Koehler  did  not  manufacture  colors  there.  He  did  not  go 
out  of  the  factory  and  work  there  or  superintend  this  or  that.  He  was 
in  the  laboratory.    He  had  to  study  out  the  practical  way  of  working 
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these  things  in  the  laboratory.  There  was  the  valae  of  his  services. 
He  may  have  a  dozen  different  problems  to  work  ont  and  only  one  will 
succeed.  If  they  get  one  alizarine  his  services  will  be  paid  fanndifed 
times  over. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  when  they  took  off  the  daty  of  35  per  cent, 
ad  valoreih  and  50  cents  a  ponnd  in  1883  yon  were  mach  injured.  What 
were  you  selling  this  cosine  for  t 

Mr.  Mbrz.  We  sell  the  fachsine  for  86  cents.  In  some  places  we  get 
for  special  qualities  $1. 

Senator  AuDtaxm.  What  were  you  getting  at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Mbrz.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ponnd. 

The  Chairman.  When  t 

Mr.  Msrz.  Before  1883. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  get  86  cents  t 

Mr.  Merz.  YeSy  sir. 

The  Chairman%  Fot  cosine  f  bow  much  do  you  getf 

Mr.  Merz.  One  dollar  and  twenty-live  cisnts.  I  am  now  only  speak* 
ing  of  large  contract  prices.  1  do  not  speak  of  small  sales  of  ten  dr  fif- 
teen pounds.  I  am  ready  to  make  a  contract  today  with  any  one  for 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  In  fact  I  received  a  letter  yesterday 
that  a  quantity  of  2,000  pounds  was  sold  at  $1.25.  Before  the  tariff 
was  changed  the  price  was  $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  a  duty  of  50  cents  a 
pound,  then,  in  the  ad  valorem  sense,  was  a  less  duty  than  we  give  you 
nowt 

Mr.  Merz.  No  ;  35  per  cent,  and  50  cents.  It  was  35  per  cent,  and 
50  cents. 

Mr.  SoHOEiJJCOPF.  Now  it  is  only  35  per  cent. 

Gnie  Chairman.  It  was  more,  relatively. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  see  now  how  you  figure. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  more  than  on  the  present  price. 

Mr.  BOHOELLKOPF.  We  do  not  ask  for  that  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  ask  for  10  cents  on  your  azo  colors  and  25  cents 
a  ponnd  oa  your  non-azo  colors.    I  suppose  alizarine  is  a  non-azo  color. 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  higher  colors  are  all  non-azo  colors,  t 

Mr.  Mbrz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  How  much  are  these  azo  colors  worth  a  pound  now  f 

Mr.  Merz.  In  the  market  with  the  present  duty  they  vary  from  30 
cents  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  SCHOEIXKOPF.  What  is  that ;  the  non-azo  colors  t 

Mr.  Merz.  I  mean  t^e  azo  colors. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKapp.  The  duty  now  is  35  per  cent,  and  the  duty  we 
propose,  figured  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  would  be  42  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  On  the  same  kind  t 

Mr.  Sohoellkopp.  On  an  average.  It  would  be  higher  on  some 
kinds  and  about  equal  on  the  others. 

Mr.  Merz.  You  will  find  it  on  the  last  two  pages  of  our  statement. 
We  have  figured  it  out  so  as  to  show  the  difference  between  most  of 
them.  We  speak  of  fuchsine  here  as  the  only  fnchsine  that  can  come 
into  consideration.    It  is  the  very  finest  and  highest  grade  fuchsine. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  sells  abroad  at  a  cost  of  84 
cents  and  you  sell  it  for  85  ? 

Mr.  Merz.  ISo;  not  the  same  quality.  In  speaking  of  the  quality 
we  speak  of  a  quality  which  is  much  higher  than  we  sell  here  at  85 
cents.  ,ooaIp 

92  TAB  <^ 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  qaality  you  sell  at  85  cents  f 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  We  are  speaking  here  of  absolutely  pure  ooloirs. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  85-cent  qaality  may  be  worth  over  there  how  madi. 
Mr.  Schoelikopf  f 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Seventy  cents. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Say  75  or  78  cents.  I  know  I  have  had  conversations 
with  gentlemen  who  have  been  witnesses  in  cnstom-hoose  cases  where 
I  was  the  merchant  appraiser  on  fachsine,  and  they  stated  to  me  that 
fachsine  sold  over  there  at  3  shillings  a  pound,  the  qaality  that  they 
were  making.  The  qaality  which  they  wanted  to  import  at  3  shillings 
a  pound  could  not  be  admitted,  because  it  was  considered  to  be  under- 
valued. 

The  Chatbman.  What  is  your  olyection  to  patting  these  alizarine 
dyes  on  the  free  list,  if  you  do  not  make  them  here  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  can  not  make  them. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Oor  objection  is  that  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  can  not  make  them  with  the  present  rate  of 
duty! 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Not  with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Mebz.  If  the  duty  is  to  remain  as  it  is  you  might  as  well  put  the 
whole  business  on  the  free  list. 

The  Ghaibman.  According  to  your  statement,  the  duty  is  now  35 
per  cent,  and  you  only  propose  to  increase  it  to  42,  that  is,  you  only 
add  7  per  cent  on  an  average  to  these  colors. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  That  is  true;  but  although  the  duty  is  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  that  duty  is  not  cx>llected. 

The  Chaibxan.  Mr.  Pickhardt  stated  to  us  there  had'  never  been 
any  complaint  of  undervaluation  in  these  colors  and  dyes. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Oreat  Heavcns !  There  is  not  a  week  passes  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  special  agent  the  other  day 
in  which  he  said  he  wished  he  could  call  upon  me  as  a  merchant  ap- 
praiser. But  it  would  not  do.  With  regard  to  these  alizarine  dyes 
I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  an  alizarine  black  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  particle  of  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  called  alizarine  black  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  called  alizarine  black  in  this  book,  according  to 
the  commercial  name.  It  goes  under  that  name.  This  very  scientific 
man  calls  it  alizarine  black  in  his  work.-  It  is  known  in  commerce  as 
alizarine  black.  In  one  of  the  columns  in  his  book  he  states  that  it 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  alizarine  or  anything  like  it.  If  yoa 
put  alizarine  black,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  orange,  and  the  other 
alizarine  on  th^  free  list,  then  there  will  be  no  end  to  alizarine  colors. 
All  the  anilipe  colors  will  soon  be  knocked  out  with  alizarine  colors  and 
they  will  all  be  free. 

The  Ohaibman.  Suppose  we  leave  out  the  black  which  is  not  aliza- 
rine and  put  in  ^ese  other  alizarine  colors. 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  would  not  change  the  situation  at  alL 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  Why  should  we  not  make  them  as  well  as  the 
coal-tar  colors  9 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  say  you  do  not  make  them. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  There  are  a  great  many  we  do  not  make  becaaae 
it  does  not  pay  us  with  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  settle  what  should  go  on 
the  free  list  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  We  do  iM»t  want  any  of  the  colors  jonthe-ficeeJist 
because  we  can  make  them  alL  uiym^t^u  uy  ^^^^^^^ 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  expect  as  to  put  alizarine  on  the  duti- 
able list,  do  you  T 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  Not  at  all ;  we  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  Merz.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  experience  I  had  with 
the  bromo-fiaoric  acid.    This  will  be  the  same ;  on  the  same  ^cale. 

The  Ghatbman.  Do  you  import  acids  at  all  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  We  import  one  acid,  a  substance  with  long,  needle-like 
crystals.    It  is  actually  a  chemical  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  .What  do  you  use  it  for  ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  For  making  this  color,  eosiue.  We  use  resorcine  and 
this  acid. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  use  picric  acid  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  That  is  a  dye. 

The  Chaibman.  The  custom-house  people  tell  us  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  distinguishing  between  an  acid  and  a  color;  that  some 
things  that  are  offered  for  import  as  acids  they  call  colors.  Is  there  any 
way  by  whic^j  you  can  draw  that  linet 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  is. 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  You  can  draw  it  very  easily.  If  you  had  a  chem- 
ist at  the  custom-house  that  knew  something  about  chemistry  you  would 
be  all  right.    Picric  acid  i»  not  an  acid. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Does  not  Dr.  Bacon  know  anything  about  chem- 
istry ! 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  I  do  not  m,ean  to  say  he  does  not;  but  he  hasn^t 
got  the  time  to  analyze  these  products.  He  simply  takes  them  and 
tests  them.  There  is  not  enough  force  to  enable  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers to  go  into  the  matter  scientifically  and  analyze  each  article. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Take  for  instance  rosolic  acid,  which  is  also  in  dispute 
now.  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  for  rosolic  acid  except  as  a  colon 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water.  If  they  make  it  over  there  with  alkali  it  is 
soluble;  but  they  do  not  like  to  make  it  with  alkali,  because  we  can  put 
it  into  alkali  very  readily.  When  it  comes  over  here  it  is  a  hard  lump. 
If  it  is  made  with  alkali  it  will  run.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  it  is 
soluble  in  alkali,  and  then  the  dye  is  ready  and  can  be  used  for  any- 
thing. It  is  not  used  much  now.  It  is  a  very  inferior  thing,  anyhow ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  sapfie.  You  cannot  use  rosalic  acid  for  anything 
else  bat  as  a  dye.  Picric  acid  is  also  nothing  but  a  dye.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  picric  acid  is  nothing  but  a  dye? 

Mr.  Sghoellkopf.  They  use  it  on  the  other  side  now  extensively 
for  explosives. 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  nitrogen  In  it.  It  is 
used  on  that  account.  Formerly  it  was  not  used  for  anything  except  as 
a  dye.  That  was  all.  So  it  is  with  bromo-fluoric  acid.  It  is  nothing 
.  but  a  dye.    It  can  not  be  used  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Merz  a  question  about  ultra- 
marine blue.  Is  it  true  that  all  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  you  sell  it  all  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  all  sold  out  of  one  office. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  the  price  is  the  samef 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  competition. 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  is  no  competition  now. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  noticed  in  the  price  list  which  Mr.  Pickhardt 
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famished  us  that  you  sell  some  grades  of  ultramaiioe  at  5,6,  and  7 
cents  a  poand. 

Mr,  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

S^iator  Aldrigh.  Four  and  a-half  cents  a  pound  dnty  makesa  protigr 
large  percentage  on  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  will  give  you  an  explanation  of  that.  These  colors  are 
used  very  little  here.  There  is  hardly  any  consumed;  not  more  than 
perhaps  one-fifteenth  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  ultramarine  used 
here  is  adulterated. .  When  we  started  here  we  figured  on  the  American 
market  on  the  same  basis  as  it  was  in  Europe ;  on  highly  adulterated 
goods.  We  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it.  But  when 
we  came  here  we  found  the  American  consumer  was  much  further 
ahead  in  that  respect.  They  would  not  use  adulterated  goods;  not 
even  the  paint  men ;  only  those  who  sell  paint  over  the  counter  to  col- 
ored  men  for  whitewashing,  etc 

The  Chairman.  For  mixed  paints  f 

Mr.  Merz.  For  adulterated  paints.  The  people  who  use  ultramarine 
in  their  factories  never  dreamed  of  using  an  adulterated  material.  They 
all  used  the  pure  article.  They  asked  for  a  special  shade,  for  a  special 
fineness,  and  a  special  strength  lor  different  purposes.  The  men  who 
use  it  for  paper-making  use  a  special  shade  and  strength  and  other 
qualifloations  which  are  necessaiy  for  that  purpose.  The  calico  printers 
use  probably  four  or  five  different  shades  of  special  strength  and  only  a 
pure  article.  Then  there  were  the  ^indow-shade  men  and  the  paper- 
making  men  and  the  paint  men.  They  all  used  special  shades.  It  had 
reacbed  such  a  point  that  these  people  knew  all  the  brands  very  well, 
and  which  one  was  necessary  in  each  case.  We  went  into  the  manufact- 
ure  of  it  in  1869.    At  that  time  the  daty  was  25  per  cent 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  was  the  price  of  ultramarine  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  Merz.  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  special  brand,  because  the  brands 
were  numerous  and  I  could  not  give  them  all.  It  would  take  too  much 
time.    I  will  name  one  brand,  the  H.  M.    At  that  time  it  was  the  H.  B. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Is  that  a  pure  ultramarine  f 

Mr.  Merz.  That  is  a  pure  ultramarine.  Now  it  is  worth  9  cents.  At 
that  time,  when  the  duty  was  25  x)er  cent.,  the  price  of  that  article  was 
16  cents. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Abroad  or  heref 

Mr.  Merz.  Here.  It  was  sold  here  under  a  25  per  cent,  duty  at  16 
-cents.    Very  large  quantities  were  sold  probably  at  15  cents. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  know  what  the  foreign  price  wast 

Mr.  Merz.  Somewhere  about  12  cents  at  that  time.  This  articles  I 
want  to  say  was  a  medium  grade ;  not  a  very  fine  article,  but  an  article 
that  had  been  sold  broadcast  all  over  the  country  and  had  a  good 
reputatioiK  So  we  had  to  imitate  that  brand.  At  that  time  it  was  sell- 
ing for  15  cents.  Of  course  when  we  came  into  the  market  there  was 
no  chance  for  us  to  sell  it  to  any  dealer  or  consumer,  because  they  all 
rejected  it.  Ultramarine  was  a  fancy  color  which  nobody  dared  to  ac- 
cept unless  they  knew  the  brand  exactly;  at  least  that  was  what  peo- 
ple thought.  We  went  to  the  calico  printers  and  we  were*  given  the 
cold  shoulder  at  once.  They  would  not  accept  it  under  any  circum- 
stances. We  went  to  the  pai)er-hangers  and  they  shut  the  door  in  firont 
of  us.  They  would  not  talk  ultramarine  at  all.  We  couldn't  do  any- 
thing. I  found  some  men  who  considered  it  three  or  four  weeks.  We 
could  not  sell  it  to  any  extent  because  people  were  prejudiced  against  it. 

Finally,  happily  for  us,  the  French  and  Gk^rman  war  broke  out,  and 
they  could  not  get  any  ultramarine  from  the  othe^slde,  and^beran^to 
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boy  OQi^  article.  One  man  in  New  York  commenced  baying  more 
heavily,  and  finally  we  got  niore  trade.  Still  the  people  on  the  other 
side  langhed  at  as.  They  thoaght  we  wonld  not  succeed,  and  in  a  very 
abort  time  onr  trade  wonld  leave  us.  In  the  mean  time  the  duty  of  6 
cents  a  pound  was  put  on,  and  the  price  of  16  cents  remained ;  we  only 
^etling  15  and  14  cents  for  large  quantities.  We  increased  our  business. 
The  importers  noticed  that  our  business  was  growing,  and  then  they 
looked  aroand  and  tried  to  lower  the  price.  Of  course  I  made  very  short 
work  with  them.  I  put  it  down  to  13  cent&  To  one  man  I  offered  for 
13  cents  bine  for  which  he  paid  18  cents,  and  he  would  not  take  it. 
What  could  I  dof  I  ^as  offering  a  man  5  cents  advantage,  where,  he 
was  using  10  tons  a  month,  and  he  wonld  not  accept  tl^t  profit.  I 
could  only  keep  on  trying  to  sell  it.  I  turned  my  attention  to  some  of 
the  print  works.    Finally  we  started  with  the  paper  men. 

Ultramarine  for  paper  was  sold  by  Mr.  Pickhardt  for  32  cents  a  pound. 
We  came  into  the  market  and  found  it  was  32  jcents  and  we  thought  if 
we  charged  24  cents  toir  that  high  quality  we  would  make  a  very  hand- 
some profit  and  be  glad  to  do  the  business.  The  paper  men  would  not 
listen  to  it  I  went  to  Mr*  Whiting,  of  Uolyoke,  and  Mr.  G-reenleaf,  of 
the  Holyokd  Paper  Company,  and  various  others.  They  would  not  buy 
of  me.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the  smaller  houses  to 
deal  with  us  a  little  and  by  and  by  we  introduced  it  largely.  When  we 
offered  it  at  24  cents  Mr.  Pickhardt  went  down  to  28.  When  we  went 
down  to  22  he  went  to  24.  Then  I  thought  **  this  paper  business  is  a 
very  fine  business  and  1  want  to  have  it  and  don't  care  whether  I  make 
more  than  just  an  ordinary  profit  or  not."  I  went  into  the  fight  and 
offered  the  blue  for  12^  cents.  Mr.  Pickhardt  came  down  to  16  cents. 
It  was  not  the' surplus  on  the  other  side.  It  was  my  competition.  That 
is  what  has  aroused  him  to  such  a  spirit  against  us.  It  is  very  nat- 
ural he  should  feel  so.  Mr.  Pickhardt  said  they  sold  blue  before  we 
commenced  making  it  I  sold  Mr.  Pickhardt  his  first  blue,  which  he 
sold  as  foreign  blue.  Then  I  came  afterwards  again  and  wanted  to  sell 
him.  The  answer  was,  '*  No ;  we  are  importers.  We  can  not  do  any- 
thing with  American  goods.  We  do  not  want  to  handle  them."  That 
was  the  end  of  it 

Now,  we  went  to  work  and  captured  the  market  by  virtue  of  our 
knowledge  and  hard  work,  and  when  we  have  it  he  considers  himself 
hurt  I  tiiink  we  have  done. something  in  this  country.  We  have 
saved  in  ten  years  to  the  consumers  of  ultramarine  at  least  $1,000,000. 
If  you  take  off  the  duty  to-dsy  or  reduce  it,  the  result  will  be,  a  higher 
price  of  ultramarine  on  the  other  side,  the  ultramarine  having  de- 
creased in  consumption — it  is  correct  what  Mr.  Pickhardt  says — the 
people  who  are  mannfacturing  it  over  there  will  just  sit  quietly  aud 
wait  until  that  time  comes  and  then  will  send  over  the  goods.  We  will 
be  driven  to  the  wall  and  the  price  will  go  up  to  24  or  30  cents.  There 
will  be  nothiug  to  prevent  Mr.  Pickhardt  from  charging  what  be  pleases 
ae  soon  as  we  stop,  because  there  are  only  four  manutacturers  of  this 
Use  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  brand  H.  M.  of  ultramariue  that  sells 
for  9  cents  worth  on  the  other  side  now  ? 

Mr.  MsBZ.  That  is  an  ordinary  brand  of  pure  ultramarine.  It  is  not 
the  finest  quality. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  it  sell  for  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Mwss.  J  am  not  quite  informed  as  to  what  it  sells  for  in  the 
amaltor  way,  but  on  a  large  scale  over  there  it  sells,  probably,  at  fh)m 
7to^oents. 

uiyiLi-ifciu  uy  - 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Pickbardt  states  he  can  almost  self  the  qnal- 
ity  which  you  sell  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  Merz.  If  yoa  will  give  me  one  moment  1  will  explain  that  to 
you.  In  view  of  the  immense  pile  of  money  niade  in  ultramarine  quite 
a  nnmbei  went  into  it  and  there  was  a  fearful  competition  in  the  trade 
over  there  and  a  depression  in  the  trade.  The  price  has  been  greatly 
depressed. 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  One  reason  of  the  depression  in  Oermany  is  that 
Austria,  put  a  high  tarifi  on  the  article,  and  Russia  put  on  a  high  tariff, 
and  consequently  the  importation  of  those  countries  was  stopped;  and 
on  the  other  hand  Austria  has  exported  the  surplus  to  Germany. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  short,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  duty 
which  we  put  on  of  ^  cents  a  pound  is  about  100  per  cent,  on  the  for- 
eign cost. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  Ou  the  price  which  they  make  for  America  it  may  be; 
not  100  per  cent. ;  it  is  a  little  less  than  that.  Iwill  explain  another 
thing  which  may  be  very  interesting.  In  1885  we  had  a  surplus  of 
ultramarine.  It  did  not  come  because  we  worked  iojudioiously,  bat 
in  this  business  there  are  some  very  queer  things.  Yon  can  not  get 
everything  just  as  you  want  it.  We  can  not  make  ultramarine  as  we 
can  make  fuchsine.  We  can  make  fuchsine  almost  any  day.  It  id  a 
clear  chemical  process  which  a  man  can  follow  to  the  end  and  kpow 
exactly  what  he  will  get  He  can  begin  with  the  raw  material  and 
know  he  will  get  so  much  out  of  it.  With  ultramarine  it  is  diffef  ent. 
It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.  It  is  not  chemically  defined.  It  is  not 
scientifically  defined.  Every  brand  of  ultramarine  is  an  experiment  in 
itself.  Only  long  experience  and  great  carefulness  and  the  good  work 
of  the  superintendent  bring  it  to  such  a  point  where  we  can  save  great 
waste.  We  have  very  little  waste.  Fortunately  my  partner  is  a  man 
of  very  great  skill  and  very  close  observation.  We  probably  make  less 
waste  than  they  do  on  the  other  side.  In  fact,  whilcbthey  make  there 
2  and  2^  per  cent  of  waste  on  an  average,  we  do  not  make  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  at  the  utmost. 

In  many  years  we  do  not  get  the  same  shade,  and  we  do  not  always 
get  the  same  strength;  but  we  must  produce  shades  which  people 
want.  If  we  do  not  produce  the  shade  they  want,  we  have  to  lay  it 
aside  for  some  other  day ;  in  that  way  in  1885  we  got  a  surplus  amount 
of  one  shade.  It  was  a  very  good  thing  fbr  the  calico-printers  to  use 
for  finishing.  You  gentlemen  probably  know  what  tiiey  use.  But 
then,  again,  the  calico-printers  did  not  use  more  than  what  we  made 
outside  of  that,  and  we  could  not  force  it  down  anybody's  throat,  and 
we  could  not  throw  it  in  the  street.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it 
We  had  500,000  pounds  of  ultramarine.  We  would  have  been  willing  to 
sell  it  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  would  have  been  $50,000.  So  we 
had  $50,000  lying  idle  in  the  factory.  I  said  to  myself,  *^  I  must  see 
where  I  can  get  rid  of  if  I  received  notice  that  that  ultramarine  was 
selling  in  England  for  6^  pence,  13  cents,  when  we  were  selling  it  under  a 
high  duty  to  the  calico-printers  here  at  11  cents  a  pound.  Some  smaller 
ones  probably  paid  1 1  cents ;  that  was  the  difference.  The  English  were 
paying  13  cents  where  there  was  no  duty  on  it  at  all. 

I  was  very  quick  to  notice  that,  and  I  made  my  offer  on  the  other  side 
to  sell  that  lot  of  ultramarine.  The  heavy  charges  of  the  commission 
merchants  over  there  and  various  other  things  would  have  brought  the 
price  down  to  about  8  cents.  Still  I  was  very  happy.  I  would  have  at 
least  $40,000.  The  next  letter  I  received  from  the  commission  merchants 
told  me  if  we  were  going  to  ship  ultramarine  the  price  would  probably 
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drop  to  abodt  7  cents,  and  maybe  lower  1  scratched  my  head  to  know 
what  to  do.  We  could  not  use  that  altramarine.  .  If  we  could  sell  it 
for  $6  a  hundred-weight  I  could  get  $30,000,  and  I  would  rather  have 
$30,000  in  my  pocket  than  that  ultramarine  in  my  loft.  So  I  went  down 
in  the  price.  We  would  most  likely  have  succeeded  in  selling  it  there 
and  ruining  the  whole  market  if  a  fire  had  not  broken  out  and  destroyed 
the  whole  factory  within  about  two  hours. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  hope  you  were  well  insured  ! 

Mr.  Mejkz.  No;  we  lost  about  $25,000.  We  had  to  import  our  blue, 
and  had  to  sell  it,  and  pay  the  duty  and  everything  on  it  and  fill  our 
orders,  profit  or  no  profit. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  did  you  form  this  combination  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  consumption  of  ultramarine  in 
the  United  States  is  just  about  enough  for  one  large  factory.  There  is 
some  imported,  but  that  depends  upon  different  things  which  we  could 
not  help. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Was  there  too  much  competition  and  was  the 
price  reduced  too  low  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  explain  that. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  all  know 
what  a  trust  means. 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  about  it.  I  think  I  can  de- 
fend my  position  in  the  presence  of  any  merchant  or  any  sensible  man. 
When  we  were  successful,  one  large  factory  in  Europe,  the  Nurembnrg 
factory,  fialt  aggrieved  because  they  had  lost  pretty  much  all  their  trade 
was  being  agitated  and  no  sound  bottom  could  be  found  in  the  basiuess, 
in  the  Unit^  States,  and  came  over  here  and  started  a  factory  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  did  they  build  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Mebz.  On  Staten  Mand.  About  two  years  ago  they  commenced 
getting  into  market.  We  found  prices  dropping  to  a  losing  point.  We 
did  not  want  onr  capital  to  be  wasted  and  made  the  arrangement  as  it 
now  stands. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  covers  all  there  is  of  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  historical  part 
of  it.    I  want  a  few  facts. 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  tsyct  is  the  price  came  down  below  cost  actually.  We 
sold  ultramarine  for  ahput  6  months  at  6J  cents,  and  that  was  about  IJ 
cents  less  than  it  cost  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  your  best  quality  ? 

Mr.  Mbbz.  H.  M..  We  had  to  lose  money  or  give  up  our  factory. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  We  had  either  to  divide 
the  customers  or  do  it  in  this  way,  to  make  a  living. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  do  you  sell  that  article  for  now  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Nine  cents,  with  a  discount  to  large  dealers. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  When  did  you  sell  it  at  6|? 

Mr.  Mebz.  In  1887. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Before  the  combination  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Since  the  combination  you  put  it  up  to  0  cents  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes,  sir  5  that  is  lower  than  the  price  was  in  1886. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  gives  you  a  large  profit,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Not  if  you  consider  the  investment.  We  have  invested 
abont  $300,000,  and  we  could  not  sell  more  than  $150,000  worth  of 
goods. 
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Mr.  SOHOELLEOPP.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  inreganl  to 
Mr.  Pickhardtf  to  show  how  much  he  understands  the  business. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  that  all  azo  dyes  are  made  from  naphtole 
and  napbtaline  and  the  aniline  colors  &om  aniline  is  inoorrect  and 
shows  how  very  little  be  understands  the  real  nature  of  coal* tar  dyes. 
The  very  first  azo  oplor  discovered-— amido-azo  benzole-48  a  pure  ani- 
line color,  and  contains  not  a  trace  of  naphtole  or  naphtolene.  The  true 
characteristic  of  an  azo  dye  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  azo-gronp. 

The  CHAIBMA.N.  Explain  that 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  One  moment.  Go  back  and  tell  us,  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal-tar,  what  substance  it  is  that  comes  off  first  f 

Mr.  Sgho£LLk:opf.  We  distill  the  coal-tar  ourselves.  I  can  t^  joa 
all  about  that. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  Give  the  principal  one. 

Mr.  SoHOSLLKOPP.  Whatpasses  ott'  first  is  what  we  call  the  light  oiL 
We  run  that  until  it  sinks  in  the  water.  Everything  that  floats  on  the 
water  we  call  light  oil.  Then  we  run  off  a  certain  amount  of  dead  oil 
until  we  have  the  pitch  of  the  proper  consistency.  Those  are  the  only 
three  parts.  Afterwards  we  take  the  light  oil  and  distill  that  by  itself 
and  get  out  the  light  part  of  it.  That  is  benzole,  toluole,  etc.  That  is 
what  in  commerce  is  sold  as  50  per  £ent.  and  90  percent  benzole,  after 
it  has  been  purified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda.  Then  we 
take  carbolic  acid  and  purify  that  and  get  naphtole  and  naphtaline, 
benzole,  toluole,  etc. 

The  Ohaibkan,  Now  tell  us  what  the  azo  group  is. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPP.  The  azo  group  is  not  manufactured  at  all.  There 
are  certain  palettes  that  contain  the  azo  group.  It  is  there  combined 
with  certain  other  palettes  and  an  azo  color  is  formed  that  contains  the 
azo  group. . 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  are  not  necessarily  derived  from  naphtole 
and  naphtaline  t 

Mr.  SOHOBLLEOPF.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Can  they  be  derived  from  benzole  t 

Dr.  EoEHLEB.  Certainly ;  from  aniline ;  and  aniline  is  derived  firom 
benzoles 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  There  are  a  few  more  things.  Mr.  Pickhardt 
states  that  the  Buffalo  people  tried  to  sell  their  factory  to  him.  That 
is  not  true.  We  never  tried  to  sell  our  factory  to  Mr.  Pickhardt  or  to 
anybody  else.    That  is  simply  an  untruth. 

Then  Mr.  Pickhardt  tried  to  make  out  that  the  industry  can  never 
develop  here,  and  he  gives  some  reasons  for  it  Among  other  things 
he  says  the  principal  reason  is  because  we  can  not  get  the  proper  help. 
That  is  not  the  reason.  The  reason  is  simply  because  the  duty  was 
taken  off.    It  was  knocked  all  off. 

Tiien  he  stales  reaaoud  for  the  decline  of  the  price  of  aniline  colors. 
That  is  all  bosh.  /Ihe  two  reasons  are,  first,  cheaper  raw  material ; 
second,  improved  methods,  and  principally  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mously increase<l  output.  It  was  the  work  of  that  factory  of  which  I 
have  the  picture  here.  They  made  iu  18G3  from  10  to  14  pounds  of 
magenta  per  day.  Ten  years  later  they  made  of  the  same  product  770 
pounds  a  day.    You  can  see  what  the  increased  output  was. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  W«as  that  one  of  the  largest  factories? 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  This  is  one  of  the  largest ;  the  second  largest;. 
There  are  one  or  two  that  approach  it  in  size.  They  are  all  pretty 
large  in  Germany.  That  will  show  you  the  iuorease  in  the  eonsum]>> 
tiou  of  these  colors.    In  1858  not  a  pound  of  aniline  color  was  made 
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and  of  course  none  oonsamed!  In  1887  Germany  produced  about 
13,000,000  pounds.  ' 

Senator  Aldbica.  Of  the  coal-tar  colors  f 

Mr.  ScHOSlLiiKOBF.  iTeSfSir;  13,0O0,00Q  pounds.  They  export  seven- 
eighths  of  that.  One-ninth  of  that  production  goes  to  America.  Here 
is  a  line  of  factories:  Gtormany,  18;  England,  6;  France,  6;  Switzer- 
land, 6.  Germany  has  as  many  as  the  rest,  and  probably  one  in  Oer- 
many  is  equal  to  the  whole. 

Then  Mr.  Pickhardt  was  asked  the  question  whether  he  would  start 
a  factory  here  in  case  the  duty  on  raw  material  was  taken  off  and 
the  duty  on  colors  left.  He  said  he  might  do  a  great  many  foolish 
things,  but  he  would  not  do  anything  as  foolish  as  that.  There  are 
some  people  that  understand  more  about  the  art  of  manufacturing 
colors  that  think  differently.  As>  late  as  1882  the  general  manager  of 
Mr.  Pickhardt's  tiactory  told  Dr.  Koehler  that  he  considered  America  a 
good  field  for  that  industry,  and  he  would  come  over  himself  if  he  had 
been  younger.  He  told  Dr.  Koehler  he  did  not  consider  the  Americans 
crazy  enough  to  lower  the  duty. 

The  Ohaibbcan.  He  was  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPP.  Another  authority  on  that  is  Schnltz,  who,  in  his 
book  on  coal-tar  dyes,  edition  of  1882,  said :  ^^  The  tar  industry  in  Eussia, 
and  especially  in  America,  is  developing.  The  latter  country  may  soon 
be  a  serious  competitor  in  this  line  to  Europe."  He  does  not  mention 
anything  of  that  kind  in  his  later  edition  because  he  did  not  think  it 
was  going  to  be  a  serious  competitor  after  the  duty  was  taken  off.  Mr. 
Pickhardt  evidently  wishes  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  raw  ma- 
terial IS  almost  a  finished  color.  This  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  and 
Mr.  Pickhardt  knows,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  very  largest,  all 
the  European  factories  buy  their  materials  in  the  same  state  as  we  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Aniline  oils  t 

Mr.  SoHOELiiKOPF.  One  in  a  hundred. 

TheCHAiBKAN.  Anthracene! 

Mr.  Mbbz.  That  is  only  used  for  making  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Aniline  oil  is  the  principal  raw  material  that  you 
buy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SoHOELLKOPF.  I  do  not  know.  You  can  not  judge,  because  there 
is  no  detail. 

Mr.  Mbbz.  You  will  find  that  the  aniline  oil  is  the  smallest  part  of  it. 
We  are  only  going  into  the  aniline  oil  business  because  that  is  the  one 
that  is  the  most  favorable  to  us  under  the  present  circumstances.  It  is 
£ree  of  duty  and  it  offsets  some  of  the  other  inequalities.  If  this  aniline 
oil  was  on  the  dutiable  list  we  could  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  You  will  notice  here  in  a" statement  of  one  week's 
production  of  magenta  that  the  increased  cost  is  only  30  per  cent,  in 
America  over  that  of  Europe.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  batch  consists  of  aniline  oil.  That  is  one  of  the  colors  where  the 
coal-tar  product  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material— one  of  the 
very  few.  There  it  is  $691  in  the  total  batch  of  $1,214.  It  is  over  one- 
halt  It  only  costs  us  10  per  cent,  more  because  we  import  it.  It  is 
free  of  duty.    It  cost  us  10  per  cent,  to  import. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  that  come;  does  it  come  in  casks t 

Mr.  ScHOBLLKOPF.  It  comes  in  iron  drums.  We  have  to  pay  the 
freight,  the  entry  charges,  etc.,  and  return  the  drums.  I  have  a  bill 
here. 

The  Obaibm:an.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details.  ^ 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Everything  we  have  stated  here  we  caniromjg 
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The  Ghaibmak.  I  ouly  want  to  know  aboat  the  natare  of  the  pack- 
ages. 

Mr.  S0HOELI.KOPF.  That  is  one  of  the  colorjs  that  is  most  favorable, 
because  the  balk  of  it  consists  of  material  that  is  comparatively  cheap 
and  only  costs  ns  10  per  cent,  more  tban  it  woald  on  the  other  side. 
Here  is  some  of  that  raw  material  that  that  factory  uses  over  there ; 
something  over  100,000  tons  of  raw  material  is  consumed.  If  that  fac- 
tory was  located  in  the  United  States,  93  per  cent,  of  the  above  material 
wonld  have  to  be  prod  need  in  our  country— 110,000  tons;  and  93  per  cent, 
could  not  be  imported.  Two  per  cent,  (the  nitrate  of  soda)  comes  from 
South  America.  They  have  to  get  it  from  South  America.  The  re- 
maining 5  per  cent,  consists  of  coal  tar  and  various  chemical  products, 
a  large  part  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  would  also  be  manufactured  here. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  in  the  beginning.  I  make  this  statement  iu 
reply  to  Mr.  Pickhardt's  assertion  that  we  would  have  to  import  every- 
thing, and  it  never  could  become  a  regular  industry  here.  Of  course 
nob^y  is  going  tq  manufacture  coal-tar  products  until  there  is  a  de- 
mand. If  you  will  enable  us  to  build  up  tlie  aniline*color  industry  and 
create  a  demand  for  coal-tar  products  they  certainly  will  be  made  here. 
There  is  a  factory  languishing  now  near  Philadelphia,  trying  to  make 
them;  but  of  course  they  have  nobody  to  sell  them  to. 

There  is  one  thing  we  failed  to  state,  and  that  is  that  the  whole  duty 
on  the  colors  imported  now  is  about  $400,000.  That  spread  over  the  en- 
tire number  of  consumers  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Take  the  percentage 
used  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  material,  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  1  per  cent,  of  the  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Ton  will  not  use  one  pound  of  color.  If  you  increase  that  color,  say  ten 
cents  or  five  cents,  that  will  be  an  increase  of  five  cents  on  one  hundred 
I>onnds  of  cotton  or  wool.  That  is  hardly  going  to  ruin  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  running  on  short  profits  now,  they  say. 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  That  would  be  infinitesimal.  I  submit  herewith 
the  following  paper  : 

RBMARE8    ON    MR.    PICKHARDT'S    TESTIMONY,    GIVEN    BEFORE    THE    SUBCOMMITTKB 
ON    THE  TARIFF  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FIN^JYCE,  DSOEMBBR  6   AND  6, 

1888. 

Paffe7:  Mr.  Piokhardt  does  not  contradict  oar  statement  that  he  ohargied  flper 
pound  over  the  European  price.  We  are  informed  by  the  defendants  in  the  suit  that 
the  patent  had  two  years  longer  to  run  when  the  adverse  court  decision  came  and 
other  alizarine  importers  stated  that  Mr.  Pickhardt  could  have  had  the  patent  two 
years  longer  if  he  had  permitted  the  defendants  and  one  or  two  others  to  share  in  the 
profits. 

Page  8bf  line  8 :  Anthracene  was  formerly  made  here,  and  could  be  made  here  again. 

Line  16 :  The  coal  tar  produced  here  is  practically  the  same  as  that  produced  In 
London. 

Page  96,  line  9 :  Considerable  coal-tar  products  are  made  in  this  country  and  used 
for  coial-tar  dyes  and  other  purposes,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  decisive  **  Ko." 

Page  12t  line  15 :  How  can  the  woolen  mills  of  Rhode  Island  be  retarded  when  the 
duty  on  the  whole  importation  of  coal-tar  dyes  used  for  cotton,  wool|  silk,  paper. 
Jute,  lake  colors,  etc.,  only  amounts  to  $400,000  per  year?  On  all  these  articles  the 
quantity  of  color  used  can  not  average  1  pound  of  dye  to  100  pounds  of  material. 

Paffe  13,  line  8:  If  Mr.  Piokhardt  calls  the  stuff  the  New  fork  Coal-Tar  Company 
distill  benzine,  he  tries  to  mislead.  He  most  know  this  is  commercial  benzole— 50 
I>er  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products.  In  fsot, 
these  are  the  standard  grades  produced  by  coal-tar  difltillers  for  the  trade. 

Line  13 :  On  a  previous  page  Mr.  Pickhardt  describes  the  proc<)ss  of  distillation 
very  minutely,  and  here  he  does  not  know  what  comes  off  first. 

Page  14,  line  7 :  Mr.  Pickhardt  says  that  his  factory  was  only  making  10  per  cent, 
on  their  capital.  For  the  last  four  years  they  declared  dividends  of  nrom  12  to  25 
per  cent,  after  dednoting  large  amounts  for  wear  and  tear;j^^|;^^^,,e^  J^jiljrtate- 
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ment  Uiat  an  aailine  factory  woald  be  useless  for  any  other  pnrpoae  is  absolutely 
true.  *  ^  ' 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  that  all  azo  dyes  are  made  from  naphtole  and  napnlo- 
lene,  and  the  aniline  colors  from  aniUi^  is  incorrect,  and  shows  how  very  little  he  nn- 
derstands  of  the  real  natnre  of  coal-tar  dyes.  The  very  first  azo  color  discovered — 
amidoazo  benzole — is  a  pare  aniline  color  and  contains  not  a  trace  of  naphtole  or 
naphtolene.  The  true  characteristic  of  an  azo  dye  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
azo  f^oap :  N  =  N. 

Page  15,  line  10:  If  the  patent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price,  it  is  singalar  that 
alizarine  red  shonld  have  dropped  |1  per  pound  as  soon  as  the  patent  was  practically 
declared  void.     (Paee  7.) 

Pa^  19,  line  9 :  Mr.  Pickhardt's  assertion  that  transportation  from  London  to  New 
York  is  as  low  as  from  London  to  Germany  is  not  correct.  It  costs  three  times  as 
mneh  to  New  York  than  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine. 

Page  21,  line  20:  It  is  sine^nlar  that  Mr.  Pickhardt  can  not  state  the  difference  in 
price  of  soluble  and  insoluble  alizarine  blue,  as  he  imports  and  sells  both. 

We  protest  against  putting  the  alizarine  colors  on  the  free  list.  These  oolors,  with 
free  alizarine  r^,  can  be  produced  here  as  well  as  any  of  the  coal-tar  colors. 

Page  5,  last  line :  The  BufEalo  people  never  tried  to  sell  their  factory  to  Mr.  Pick- 
hardt or  anybody  else. 

The  reason  the  industry  did  not  develop  is  because  the  duty  was  lowered  in  1883, . 
but  not  because  we  can  not  get  the  proper  help. 

Page  7o:  The  reason  for  the  decline  in  prices  of  aniline  colors  are,  first,  cheaper 
raw  material ;  second,  improved  methods  and  principally  on  account  of  the  enitf-  - 
monsly  increased  output.  ^ 

Farbwerke  Meister,  L.  &  M.  prodnced.in  1863  10  to  14  pounds  of  magenta  per  day ; 
in  1873  tney  produced  770  pounds  per  day. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  reply  to  Mr.  Randall's  letter:  In  1883  Heller  &  Morz's  ultramarine, 
factory  was  about  the  third  largesc  in  the  world,  and  probably  furnished  10  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  consumption.  ' 

The  labor  in  aniline  factories  in  the  United  States  ranges  from  $1.25  to  |1.75  per  day 
for  ordinary  laborers. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  reply  to  Mr.  Randall's  letter:  We  estimate  the  production  of 
aniline  dyes  in  the  United  States  at  500,000  pounds,  and  the  value  at  ^500^000, 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  statement  regarding  the  number  of  men  employed  in  this  industry 
is  probably  correct.  In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  the  Buffalo  factory  employed 
over  one  hundred  men  before  the  last  reduction  in  duty.  ^ They  now  employ  about 
one-half  that  number. 

The  production  of  aniline  colors  in  German  v  last  year  was  in  round  numbers  13,000,- 
000  pounds ;  of  this  one-ninth  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  output  is  exported. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  complete  list  of  coal-tar  dye  factories  in  Europe : 

Germany,  18  uustories;  England,  6;  France,  6;  Switzerland,  6. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  free  alcohol ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  should 
be  free  from  admixtures,  such  as  methyl  alcohol,  camphor  oil,  etc. 

Page  18:  There  is  a  decided  difference  between  dye-wood  and<soal-tar  colors. 

The  first  named  are  prodncts  of  agriculture,  while  the  latter  are  wholly  manu- 
factured articles. 

Page  13:  Mr.  Pickhardt  says  here  that  in  1872,  when  he  contemplated  starting  an 
altramarine  factory,  nobody  else  had  thought  of  it  up  to  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  bought  ultramarine  from  Heller  &  Merz  several  years  before 
the  date  mentioned. 

Pages  L9  and  20 :  Not  everybody  seemed  to  have  been  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  opinion 
reganling  the  foolishness  of  starting  an  aniline  factorv  here.  As  late  as  1882  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  Mr.  Pickhardt's  factory  told  Dr.  Koehler  that  he  considered  America 
a  good  field  for  that  industry  then,  and  he  would  come  over  himself  if  he  had  been 
younger.  He  told  Dr.  Koehler  he  did  not  consider  the  Americans  crazy  enough  to 
lower  the  duty. 

Another  authority  on  this  subject  is  C.  Sohultz,  who,  in  his  book  on  coal-tar  dyes, 
edition  of  1882,  says:  **  The  tar  industry  in  Russia,  and  especially  in  America,  is  de- 
veloping.   The  latter  country  may  soon  be  a  serious  competitor  in  this  line  to  Europe." 

Page  22:  Mr.  Pickhardt  evidently  wishes  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  raw 
material  is  almost  finished  color.  This  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
hudt  knows,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  very  largest,  all  the  European  fac- 
tories buy  their  material  in  the  same  state  as  we  do. 
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BRISTLES  AND  BRUSHES. 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  12, 1888. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  JOHV  L.  WHTmiO,  XAWFACTUBEB  OF  BBITSHES, 

.  B08T0V,  KASS. 

Mr.  Whitino.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  mistake  made  in  redaoiDg 
the  daty  from  40  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Iu  18631 

Mr.  Whiting.  Iu  1883.  I  do  not  know  that  the  brash-makers  were 
aware  of  it.  It  has  affected^  almost  disastrously,  especially  one  line  of 
articles — toilet  brushes.  The  importation  of  this  kind  of  brushes  in  par- 
ticular is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  is  destined  to  continue  so  to  do. 
The  largest  importer  in  New  York,  since  last  spring,  has  taken  a  maoh 
larger  store  and  will  continne  to  increase  his  importations.  At  the  town 
of  Lansingburgh,  N.  T.,  which  may  be  called  the  site  of  the  brush  busi- 
ness largely,  there  are,  I  think,  twenty-six  firms,  many  of  them  small, 
engaged  in  the  brush  business.  Last  spring  twenty-four  of  those  firms 
sign^  a  statement  that  they  intended  to  rote  for  Harrison  and  Morton, 
five  of  J;hem  being  life-long  Democrats,  simply  because  of  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Mills  bill.  I  think  the  brush^makers 
generally  throughout  the  country  voted  the  Kepnblican  ticket  without 
reference  to  their  politics. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  you  think  it  prudent  or  wise  to  increase 
the  protection  of  any  industry  in  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  brush- 
making  should  be  t^e  one. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  the  rate  ought  to  be  higher  than  30 
per  cent.,  even  if  we  put  bristles  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  does  not  make  much  difference.  The  bristle 
matter  does  not  amount  to  much.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  very  heavy 
lines  brushes  do  not  need  protection.  We  make  paint  and  whitewash 
brushes  because  we  understand  that  better  than  the  English  do;  bat 
not  so  with  regard  to  toilet  brushes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  divide  the  rate  into 
two  classes! 

Mr.  Whiting.  Oh.  no ;  because  when  we  c6me  to  the  line  of  paint 
brushes,  in  the  smaller  sizes,  the  labor  is  the  chief  iteoL 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago' we  opened  correspondence  with  nearly  all  the 
leading  manufacturers,  aud  I  bave  letters^  I  might  say  from  all  of  them, 
in  which  they  say,  if  possible  get  the  duty  back  to  40  per  cent.  Perhaps 
that  is  enough. 
^  In  regard  to  bristles,  strictly  8i)eaking  there  are  no  raw  bristles  im- 
ported ;  tbat  is  to  say  in  the  Russian  Empire,  Germany,  Prussia,  etc., 
they  are  gathered  into  factories  and  more  or  less  labor  is  put  into  them ; 
so  that  I  should  think  there  would  be  danger  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constituted  raw  or  niaiinfactured  bristles.  French  bristles, 
strictly  speaking,  are  the  only  bristles  that  are  manufactured.  "Washed, 
dressed,  bleached,  assorted  to  sizes,''  etc.,  they  are  the  ones  that  might 
be  called  manufactured  bristles.  ^ 

I  have  thought  this  matter  over,  and  the  phraseology  may  seem  blmd 
to  you,  but  what  I  wish  to  suggest  is  that  bristles  should  come  in  free, 
except  when  washed  and  assorted  to  sizes,  and  that  washed  and  a6- 
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8<»ted  to  sizes  sbonld  be  dntiable^  and  tbat  includes  the  French  bristles, 
which  are  thoroughly  manufactured;  that  is,  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  and  bleached  and  put  up  in  small  paper  paclsages,  labeled,  etc. 
All  brisiles  imported  are  called  raw  bristles,  all  except  the  French,  and 
perhaps  the  custom-house  offlciajs  might  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  they  would  if  that  is  the  commercial  term. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  It  is  the  commercial  term,  and  if  that  is  S0|  it  is  all 
right. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  think  everything  would  be  covered  if  we  would 
strike  out  the  word  "raw''  there,  so  that  it  will  read:  "  Bristles  uu- 
manafactured."  ' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  not  that  do? 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  never  talk  about  manufactured  bristles )  the  dis- 
tinction we  make  is  between  raw  and  dressed. 

Senator  AiJ>BiOH.  Supposing  we  say  '^  undressed"  or  "  not  dressed," 
or  use  the  expression  <*  raw  or  undressed ;"  how  would  that  do  f 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  dressing  put  on 
German  bristles. 

Senator  Ai^dbigh.  How  are  they  known  abroad?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  I  presume  that  English  and  French  brush  manufact* 
urers  use  the  same  terms  that  we  do ;  tbat  I  do  not  know )  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  phraseology  in  regard  to  it  at  all.  But  if  you  feel 
confident  that  that  would  be  the  interpretation  put  on  it  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  I  have  found  it  difficult  myself  to  alter  the  phraseol- 
ogy, but  still  it  would  be  perfeetly  well  understood  by  the  brush-makers. 

Senator  Hisoogk:.  I  think  We  had  better  leave  it  just  exactly  as  it  is 
for  the  present 

Mr.  WHiTiNa.  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  the  bill  getting  throogh 
and  becoming  a  law.  In  brush-makers'  parlance  <'raw'^  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  bristles  except  French  bristles.  One  other  important  foot  I 
want  to  state.  The  Howard  Company,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  were 
making  toothbrushes,  and  on  account  of  that  difference  between  30  and 
40  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  on  tooth- brushes  that  company  sent  their  ma- 
chines to  Japan,  and  have  discontinued  business  in  this  country. 


Boston,  Jmuary  5, 1889. 
Hon.  Nblson  W.  Aldbioh  : 

Since  my  return  from  Washington  I  have  learned,  from  Germans  in 
my  employ,  that  the  term  <<  raw  bristles"  is  applied  only  to  bristles  as 
they  come  from  the  slaughter-houses,  or  from  the  farmers  who  raise  and 
slaughter  the  hogs,  and,  doubtless,  the  word  raw  is  used  in  the  same 
restricted  sense  by  brush-makers  throughout  Europe.  Hence,  I  am  con- 
firmed in  my  opionion  that  a  change  in  phraseology  in  the  Senate  bill 
is  required. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  substitute  the  word  <'  unwashed  "  for  the  word 
<^  aumanofactured,"  iui  the  Senate  bill,  page  165,  line  1946,  so  that  the 
line  will  read:  "bristles,  raw  or  unwashed,"  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  firee  list.  You  will  see  the  reason  for  this  when  I  state  that  all  the 
bristles  imported  are  unwashed,  except  French  bristles,  while  at  the 

same  time  aU  bristles  imported  are  partially  dressed  or  manufactured, 

•  > 
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and  if  the  Earopean  classification  should  prevail  might  all  be  subject 
to  dnty. 

The  simple  substitution  of  the  word  '<  unwashed"  for  ^^^nmanufiACt- 
ured  "  would  prevent  all  misunderstauding.  Bristles  as  they  come  from 
the  h6g  are  very  dirty,  and  a  man  with  bai^  an  eye  could  tell  the  differ- 
ence; This  change  would  not  cut  off  the  dressers  of  American  bristles 
ftom  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled  ta 

In  my  testimony  before  your  committee  I  stated  that  the  Florence 
Brush  Company,  of  Massachusetts,  some  years  ago  put  in  a  plant  to 
Biaaafacture  tooth-brushos  costing  $60,000,  and  that  it  is  practically 
idle  in  consequeiiceof  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  40  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent,  in  1883,  and  that  the  Harvard  Tooth  Brush  Company,  of  New- 
buryport,  was  obliged  to  shut  down,  and  had  sent  their  machines  to 
Japan,  and  doubtless  an  expert,  to  initiate  the  natives  into  tha  mys- 
teries of  the  art. 


Truly,  yours, 


John  L.  Whiting. 


PERFUMERY. 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  12,  1888. 

Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  ALFBED  D?  BIGHT,  of  Bochester,  H.  T.,  and 
STUBGIS  COFFnr  and  FBAHCIS  B.  WABDLE,  of  Hew  Tork  City, 
manufiEtotnrers  of  Alcoholic  Perfamery. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  WEIGHT. 

'  • 

Senator  HiscooK.  In  making  alcoholic  perfamery  are  these  samples 
which  yon  have  presented  here  based  on  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Weight.  Onr  raw  material ;  yes. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  form  in  which  it  comes  here  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Weight.  We  import  these  pomades.  They  are  ail  made  within 
a  circuit  perhaps  of  12  or  15  miles  distant  from  Grasse,  Franoe,  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Senator  ALdeioh.  Are  they  made  from  the  natural  flowers? 

Mr.  Weight.  Yes,  sir.  The  difference  between  the  odor  of  the  rose 
which  you  were  examining,  for  instance,  and  this  other  odor  is  very 
material. 

Senator  Aldek  h.  This  pays  50  per  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  Weight.  Yes,  until  by  a  ruling  of  the  Department,  four  years 
ago,  it  has  been  allowed  to  come  in  at  20  per  cent,  as  an  unenunieratc^ 
article. 

Senator  Aldeich.  It  comes  in  now  as  a  non-enumerated  article  at  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Weight.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Please  descril>e,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  these  pomades  into  perfumery. 

Mr.  Weight.  We  buy  these  pomades,  and  they  come  to  us  in  large 
cans,  holding  from  5  to  50  kilos.  Tbe  manufacturing  is  all  done  in  the 
winter-time.  We  take  them  into  our  establishment,  and  cut  them  up 
and  put  them  in  large  tubs,  holding  perhaps  250  to  300  or  400  pounds, 
and  cover  them  with  cologne  spirits ;  we  do  not  use  alcohol  at  all.  We 
put  them  in  cologne  spirits  at  1S8  proof  and  turn  them  about  there  f<Nr 

uiyiLi^fciu  uy  -v-j  v_^  v^ pt  ix^ 
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abont  a  week,  then  pour  off  the  spirits,  exhaast  the  spirits  firom  the 
residue  of  grease.  The  spirits  is  tl^e  perfumery,  and  the  grease  is  only 
fit  for  soap-grease;  we  sell  it  for  3  or  4  cents  a  pound.  That  work 
is  required  to  be  done  in  about  four  months  during  the  winter-time. 

Senator  Albbioh.  This  is  all  done  in  the  winter  f 

Mr.  Weight.,  All  done  in  the  winter. 

Senator  Aldbjgh.  Do  yon  change  your  cologne  spirits  from  one  room 
to  another  t 

Mr.  Weight.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have,  of  course,  to  transfer  them  from  one 
room  to  another.  They  are  moved  about  all  the  time  on  my  floor  the 
wiiole  length  of  my  factory.  In  one  room,  for  instance^  we  do  the  wash-  ^ 
ing,  as  we  call  it,  and  in  another  room  we  do  the  filtering,  and  in  still 
another  room  we  do  the  mixing.  We  take  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  odors 
that  we  take  from  these  pomades  and  mix  them  together,  and  then  we 
add  tinctures  of  musk  and  ambergris  and  various  other  such  articles, 
and  some  quantities  of  essential  oils  that  go  to  make  handkerchief  ex- 
tracts. 

Senator  Albbigh.  At  what  point  in  the  manufacture  do  you  first 
apply  your  cologne  spirits  f 

Mr.  Weight.  At  the  beginning,  with  the  pomades;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  some  articles  upon  which  we  do  not  use  pomades  at  all. 
You  often  use  the  word  cologne  water.  That  is  an  expression  of  very 
broad  signification  in  perfumery.  In  Germany  it  means  a  particular 
odor  or  a  combination  of  essences,  essential  oils,  and  spirits,  or  of  vege- 
tables, plants,  and  nowers  that  are  distilled  in  spirits,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  call  a  Farina  Cologne.  In  this  country  many  of  the  toilet 
waters  that  you  see  advertised  are  called  colognes.  Cologne  water  is  ^ 
a  combination  of  essential  oils  and  spirits  together.  We  make  those 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  pomades.  We  do  not  put  pomade 
extracts  in  these,  because  they  are  made  of  oils  of  cinnamon,  bergamot, 
orange,  and  yellow  neroli,  or  orange  flower,  together  with  neroli  petit 
grain,  upon  which  we  have  to  pay  a  duty. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  Why  do  you  have  to  pay  a  duty  1 

Mr.  Weight.  Because,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  we  call  it  the 
peHt  ffrain^  which  is  made  of  an  oil  distilled  from  the  leaf  and  flowers 
that  are  not  used  for  distilled  neroli. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  perfumeries,  what 
percentage  of  the  value  of  your  product  is  the  alcohol  that  is  used  f 

Mr.  Weight.  It  depends,  of  course.  We  make  diflfereut  grades  of 
perfnmeries,  as  most  perfumers  do.  Some  houses  make  cheaper  goods 
than  others,  but  in  the  line  of  goods  which  I  prefer  to  make  it  will  vary 
from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  probably  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  somewhere  about 
that. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  the  value  of  the  alcohol  f 

Mr.  Weight.  The  value  of  the  alcohol ;  that  is  about  the  amount. 

Senator  Aldeigh.  You  do  not  make  any  cologne  water  f 

Mr.  Weight.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  any  very  large  amount. 

Senator  Albeigh.  Yon  use  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  value  of  alcohol 
in  colognef 

Mr*  Weight.  Oh,  yes ;  we  use  more  than  5  per  cent  in  cologne  water; 
but  cologne  water  is  not  an  important  article  in  the  perfumery  trade. 
Cologne  water  is  mostly  made  by  druggists.  There  is  one  house  in  New 
York  that  makes  an  article  called  Florida  water;  that  is  the  house  of 
Lanman  &  Kemp,  and  they  export  for  manufacture  through  bonded 
warehouses.  Then  theife  is  a  house  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  that  makes  Hoyt^s 
German  cologne;  that  is  a  spirit  cologne.    I  alluded  to  that  in  my  de-> 
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soription  of  oologrnes.  That  hoase  does  not  make  anything  else.  In 
such  a  boose  as  that  the  proportion  or  valae  of  alcohol  to  the  total 
product  would  be  large,  larger  than  in  the  case  of  regular  perfamers ; 
but  those  are  siugle  establishments,  and  their  output,  aside  fh>m  the 
house  of  Lanman  &  Kemp,  is  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  total  out- 
put of  the  houses  represented  by  tiiese  gentlemen  who  are  present. 

Senator  Hiroogk.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  5  per  cent,  of  tiie 
cost  of  your  product  is  alcohol. 

Mr.  WBiaHT.  I  should  not  say  cost.  We  make  it  on  an  estimate  of 
selling  value,  our  selling  price. 

Senator  Hisooqk.  That  is,  5  per  cent,  of  your  selling  prioe  is  the  al- 
cohol? 

Mr  Wbight.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  When  you  speak  of  the  selling  price  you  speak  of 
the  wholesale  price  9 

Mr.  Wright.  Of  course;  our  average  wholesale  price. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  call  these  samples  in  your  trade  t 

Mr.  Wright.  We  do  not  call  them  anything  else  but  i>omades. 
There  is  a  classification  for  them  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where  they 
are  called  enfleurage  pomades.  * 

Senator  Aldrxoh.  What  I  do  not  quite  understand  is  why  the  word 
<<  pomade"  is  used.    (Referring  to  one  of  the  samples.) 

Mr.  Wright.  Pomade  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair  has  gone  out  of  ose. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  100  pounds  sold  in  this  country  in  a  year. 
If  you  put  a  piece  of  the  sample  about  half  as  large  as  a  pea  on  your 
hair  you  will  find  that  the  odor  of  it  will  last  several  days.  That  could 
not  be  sold;  it  would  cost  too  much.  In  the  old  days  when  pomades 
were  ma<le  for  the  hair  and  sold,  a  preparation  costing  about  75  eents 
a  i)ound  would  have  been  considered  extravagantly  dear,  and  could 
not  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Sturgis  Ooffin.  Those  which  come  to  this  market  for  use  are 
labeled  aud  ready  for  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Hisoock:.  They  come  as  a  manufactured  product  f 

Mr.  Coffin.  As  a  manufactured  product. 

Senator  Hisoock.  And  they  are  not  the  basis  or  raw  material  for 
any  further  advancemcDtf 

Mr.  Coffin.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Wardle.  The  pomades  which  are  stated  in  the  list  of  du- 
ties can  not  be  used  as  raw  material  for  perfumery. 

Senatoir  Albrigh.  If  we  put  these  pomades  on  the  free  list  can  we 
allow  the  duty  to  remain  as  we  have  it  in  the  bill  f 

Mr.  Wright.  In  my  business,  putting  it  on  the  free  list  would  save 
me  just  3  per  cent.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  my  selling  price  is  made  up  from 
the  cost  of  my  pomades,  and  of  course  if  you  take  off  20  per  cent,  that 
will  leave  just  3  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Then  a  large  portion  of  this  goes  off  in  the  grease f 

Mr.  Wright.  Ko  ;  we  get  the  odor.    I  do  not  quite  understand  yea. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  A  large  portion  of  the  bulk,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Wright.  All  of  it.  We  do  not  use  any  of  the  grease  that  is 
washed,  so  that  when  it  is  finished  there  is  left  only — ^you  know  what 
I  mean — the  handkerchief  extract. 

Senator  Hisoock.  When  you  get  through  with  the  manufiictaTe  the 
whole  of  that  is  gone — that  is,  all  the  material — except  the  odor  t 

Mr.  Wright.  Certainly.  The  spirit  is  just  as  bright  and  clear  as  it 
was  before  we  commenced  to  manipulate  it  at  all. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  The  alcohol  absorbs  the  odorf 
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Mr.  Wbio-ht.  You  have  it  exactly.  TheD  the  grease  absorbs  the  odor 
of  the  flo wer,  in  the  first  place.  B at  we  came  to  ask  that  the  daty  shonld 
remain  where  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  on  alcoholic  per- 
fdmery. 

Now  let  me  show  yon  a  paper  I  have  here,  as  to  the  result  of  it.  The 
perfumery  business,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  it  is  concerned,  has  only 
grown  op  to  its  present  state  within  a  comparatively  few  years.  It  was 
in  a  very  low  state  but  a  few  years  ago.  These  pomades  are  the  best 
index  that  we  can  have  of  the  growth  of  the  business,  because,  as  I  say, 
we  can  not  make  the  extracts  without  it.  These  figures  will  show  the 
growth  of  the  business : 

Bnflurage  p<nnade9. 


Tetts. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Total. 

18M 

696,008.49 
148,618.90 
156, 066. 60 
109,008.60 

$19,600.60 
28.  728. 78 
81,011.20 
39^800.60 

$127,602.99 

1^05 , 

172, 342. 68 

IffOV...... 

186, 067. 80 

1IH7 , ,,„, 

238,804.20 

Imports  of  alooholio  perfumetif. 


Yean. 

QaantiUes 
Sn  gallons. 

Value. 

Dnty. 

TotoL 

ISO    

11,019 
10,226 
15.600 
12,468 
•     18,864 
15,670 
14,891 

$222,181.80 
212,416.60 
273,897.60 
216,862.14 
208,737.00 
236.487.60 
224,742.28 

$14^128.62 
186,887.48 
167,949.79 
133,107.43 
182,097.11 
149. 585. 08 
141,154.54 

$366,255.32 
349, 304. 08 

1988. .....r.r. .       r-          ,.r. r  T.....T 

1664 

441, 847. 29 

UHft 

399, 460. 56 

1888 

840, 834. 11 

1887 

886, 07a  28 

11188... 

3(i5, 896. 77 

It  will  be  seen  from  those  figures  that  we  could  not  afford  to  make 
an  exchange  with  the  Oovemment,  and  take  free  pomades  in  exchange 
for  free  spirits. 

The  Chairman.  Pomades  are  not  going  to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Wright.  They  are  not  f 

The  Chairman.  Ko,  sir ;  so  that,  if  you  only  ask  what  I  understand 
you  to  ask,  an  additipn  to  the  ad  valorem 

Senator  Aldrigh.  He  wants  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Wright.  Your  bill  is  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  you  want  50  per  cent  and  $2  per  gallon,  as 
the  law  now  stands  f 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  help  you  out  with  that. 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  spent  some  time  in  Paris  among  the  French  perfumers, 
and  talked  with  all  the  leading  ones  there.  M.  Pinaud  said  to  me,  '^If 
it  was  not  for  the  protection  your  Government  is  giving  your  young 
industry  in  the  United  States  we  could  come  in  there  and  wipe  you  all 
out  in  no  time;"  and  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  Coffin.  The  perfumery  industry  in  this  country,  which  has  grown 
ftom  nothing  to  be  quite  extensive,  would  simply  be  wiped  out  by  this 
36  per  cent.  iMnction. 
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STEEL  BLOOMS  AND  BILLETS. 

WASHmaTON,  D.  0.,  December  12, 1888. 

Notes  of  a  hearing  of  PHILIP  L.  MOEH,  P.  M.  BOEBIIHO,  W.  A.  SWEBT, 
L.  A.  GALPIN,  A.  W.  CAMPBELL,  aii4  GEOBGE  S.  DOUGLASS. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  paragraph  of  oar  bill  do  yon  propose  to  speak 
to,  gentlemen!. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Paragraph  153, 1  think. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  relation  to  steel  ingots. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Steel  ingots,  blooms,  and  billets. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  appear  before  you  as  feeling  ag- 
grieved, I  may  say,  at  the  proposition  to  advance  the  dnty  upon  these 
articles  used  in  making  wire  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  eqaal 
to  $8  a  ton,  to  five-tenths  of  a  cent  a  poand,  which  ^s  equal  to  $i;L.20  a 
ton,  an  advance  of  from  45  per  cent,  to  6a  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty 
of  45  per  cent.,  or  its  equivalent,  $8,  has  been  in  force  now  five  years ;  in 
March  it  will  be  six  years.  The  business  of  the  country  would  seem  to 
bave  been  adjusted  to  this  rate  of  duty,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  great  hard- 
ehip  that  any  advance  should  be  made.  The  duty  on  wire  rods  proposed 
by  the  Senate  bill  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  duty  on  blooms 
and  billets,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  proposed  to  make  five- tenths  of  a 
cent.  We  deem  this  entirely  an  inadequate  difference  to  make  between 
blooms  or  billets  and  wire  rods.  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of  the  labor 
of  transforming  the  pig  into  a  bloom  or  billet  is  $1.75.  If  the  present 
duty  were  maintained  that  would  give  the  labor  a  protection  of  some 
73  per  cent.  The  proposed  duty  of  two-tenths  (^)  advance,  the  dif- 
ference between  pig  iron  at  three-tenths  cents  and  these  blooms  at 
five-tenths  cents,  would  make  a  difference  of  $4.43  or  256  per  oent.  upon 
the  labor,  which  I  suppose  is  the  great  question  here.  ^ 

The  Ohaikman.  Nothing  else  is  involved! 

Mr.  MoEN.  Nothing  else  is  involved. 

The  Chaibman.  In  converting  pig  into  blooms  nothing  but  labor  is 
involved. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Of  course  there  is  the  material. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  do  not  have  any  plant  at  allf 

Mr.  MoEN.  Of  course  they  have  a  plant.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  something  else  involved  besides  labor? 

Mr.  MoBN.  Certainly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I)o  you  take  the  position  that  there  ought  to  be 
nothing  looked  out  for  except  labor! 

Mr.  MoEN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  only  state  that  fact. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  pretty  important  statement  you  are  mak- 

Mr.  Moen.  I  do  not  take  that  position.    I  merely  state  that  fact. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  nothing  else  involved  but  labor  I  can  see 
very  well  how  your  statement 

Senator  Albbigh.  In  that  case  your  statement  would  bo  valuable 
to  us. 

Mr.  MOEN.  The  difference,  as  you  see,  is  very  great;  the  proposed 
diflereuce  between  the  bloom  and  the  wire  rod.  It  is  an  expensive  opera- 
tion to  make  so  small  a  rod  as  is  made  with  only  $2.24  protection  for  the 
business 
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Senator  Albbioh.  Can  yoa  tell  as  exactly  how  mach  it  costs  to  make 
blooms  firom  pig  iron  f 

Mr.  HoEN.  I  have  figures  here  which  have  been  prepared  by  your 
committee.  On  page  696  yon  show  the  cost  of  everything,  waste,  labor, 
fuel,  molds,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  $7.49. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton  f 

Mr.  MOBN.  Per  ton. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  the  cost  of  making  a  bloom  or  ingotfrom  pig  t 

Mr.  MOEH.  Yes,  sir;  bat  that  process  has  been  changed  now.  !No 
Bessemer  people  think  of  using  pig.  They  begin  with  ore  and  never 
stop  nntil  it  is  in  a  bar. 

The  Ghaibhan.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton,  indading  everything,  to 
ran  iron  rods  from  a  billet ;  say,  Ka  5  or  6  wire  gangef 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  have  not  those  fignres  now.  I  did  not  sappose  I  sbonld 
be  asked  for  them.  The  cost  is  approximately  about  $7.50  to  $8  a  ton. 
I  could  not  be  exact,  but  that  is  about  the  cost. 

Senator  Axj>bioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  costs  more  to  make  billets 
into  wire  rods  than  it  costs  to  make  pig  iron  into  billets  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  think  it  does,  because  these  heavy  ingots  are  made  al- 
most entirely  by  machinery ;  very  largely  by  machinery.  It  is  largely 
so  in  wire  rods.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  involved  besides. 
The  cost  of  billets,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  in  the  past  few  months, 
from  May.  to  this  time,  have  averaged  on  the  other  side,  English  and 
German  billets,  $18  a  ton.  We  have  paid  and  are  now  paying  $18  a 
ton  and  45  per  cent.  duty.  To  add  $3.20  a  ton  is  a  very  large  increase, 
it  seems  to  as,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  hardship  to  many  parties  in 
this  country,  for  it  seems  inevitable,  as  we  fear,  to  advance  the  price 
of  our  fencing,  and  every  material  that  goes  into  use  by  farmers  and 
individuals  that  buy  the  wire.  It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  concentrate 
the  whole  business  of  making  wire  and  articles  made  from  wire  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  Bessemer  people.  Several  are  already  engaged  in 
that  business.  It  seems  like  concentrating  the  whole  business  in  the 
hands  of  eight  or  ten  or  a  dozen  concerns.  It  woald  seem  as  though 
those  who  have  been  established  in  the  wire-rod  business  ought  to  have 
some  consideration,  without  being  obliged  to  put  down  a  Bessemer 
plant.   Many  people  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  every  addition  we  make,  whether 
to  billet^  or  rods,  or  wire,  is  added  to  the  price  paid  by  the  consamer  f 

Mr.  MOE17.  No ;  it  is  not.    Our  competition  is  largely  at  home. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  we  increased  the 
duty,  as  we  have  increased  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  on  the  class  of  billets 
you  are  speaking  of,  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  wire  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Why  is  that  an  exception  to  the  general  rale  that 
you  state  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  wire  rods  by  this 
bill,  and  there  is  now  a  gentleman  present  in  the  room  asking  to  have 
it  reduced. 

Mr.  MoEH.  You  have  only  nominally  increased  the  duty.  You  are 
only  defining  here  what  before  was  undefined,  thus  resulting  in  an 
evasion  of  the  duty.  The  provision  was  for  No.  5  rods,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded immediai^ely  to  make  No.  6  rods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  say  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  steel  billets. 

Mr.  MoEN.  The  law  was  evaded,  and  yQu  liave  simply  giveii  us  what 
in  WM  eri^lBatty  intended  to  give  us,  ^,^,  ,^^^  ^^  ^OOgle 
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^  ♦ 

The  Ohaibhak.  thti^m  what  we  nnderstood.  In  othar  wevdif  ire 
were  tryipg  to  correct  an  iDeqnality. 

Mr.  MoBiv.  Oertanily ;  that  is  alt  that  it  amonntB  to.  We  have  Mb- 
mitt^d  to  a  very  handmrne  redoction  on  wire— one-qnarter  of  a  etat  m 
XK)und. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  yon  have.  I  was  cnriona  to  aee  how  ttie 
price  of  wire  would  be  increased  in  the  face  of  the  decreaiBe  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  MOBN.  We  are  fteariiig'  an  iperease  of  daty  on  billets. 

The CHAiBMAir.  I  know;  bat  we  have  decreased  the  do^  on  wtare, 
and  yet  yon  seem  to  think  that  the  price  of  wire  will  be  inerMsad  if  wa 
make  this  small  decrease. 

Mr.  MoBN«  There  is  danger  of  it.  After  we  get  our  materialy  onr  eom- 
petition  among  the  wire  people  is  largely  at  home.  Here  is  another  wrj 
carioQs  matter  aside  from  the  prioe.  It  is  as  to  oar  being  able  to  g&k  a 
supply.  When  the  Bessemer  rail  people  are  busy  it  is  a  very  dittenlt 
thing  to  get  any  blooms  firom  them.  They  would  rather  pnt  them  b^bo 
rails.  Thm^eisaverygreatdiffloalty.  We  are  almost  driven  to  import 
it  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  material. 

The  OHAreMAW.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  make  enough  here. 

Mr.  MOXK.  They  do  not  make  enough  here.  They  themselves  import 
blooms.  The  statistics  which  yon  have  in  your  tables  here  show  a  very 
large  quantity  of  blooms  imported;  more  than  half,  1  think  of  those 
blooms  are  imported  by  the  rail  people  themselves.  ISiey  have  more 
rolling  faeilities  than  they  have  melting  facilities. 

The  Ghaisman.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  bloom  industry  f  Axe 
they  not  establishing  Bessemer  mills  now  f 

Mr.  MoBN.  There  are  mills  enough  now  so  that  we  can  get  a  pretty 
good  supply.    We  are  buying  here  and  buying  abroad  also. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Axe  th^  not  increasing  now  the  plant  .for  that  in- 
dustry t 

Mr.  Monir.  Not  materially.  The  only  new  works  I  have  beatd  of  Me 
at  Joliet. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  would  suggest,  aa  feu*  as  I  am  eoneemed— and  I 
speak  only  for  myself-^that  your  argnment  would  be  stronger  if  it  went 
to  the  fact  that  the  rates  that  we  propose  are  excessive  and  that  the 
manu&cturers  of  billet  did  not  require  them  for  protection  as  against 
the  foreign  manufacturers.  As  to  what  effect  they  will  have  upon  the 
prices,  that  is  simply  argumentative. 

Mr.  MoBN.  They  are  taking  orders  and  meeting  foreign  competition 
to-day  and  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  tme  in  a  great  many  cases  where  the  latus 
are  really  inadequate. 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  don't  suppose  they  doit  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  tme  in  regard  to  wire  lods,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  MoBN.  Very  largely. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Ko.  6  wire  rods  aie  being  now  imported  and 
yon  are  making  wire  rods  in  this  oonntry.  The  same  objection  woaM 
apply. 

Mr.  MoBH.  Is  not  63  per  cent,  a  pretty  stiff  duty  to  pnt  upon  so 
crude  a  material  as  a  bloom  tiiat  has  only  been  r<riled  three  or  tbmt 
passes  from  an  ingot  f    Sixty-three  per  cent,  seems  an  enormous  daty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  know  how  the  question  will  strike  my 
colleagues  on  this  committee,  but  to  me  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
rate  is  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Mr.  MoBN.  Of  oonrse  that  is  the  final  question.  Our  argameittt  is 
that  these  gentlemen  are  selling  us  and  have  been  seUing  ns  Uoo«a£or 
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yeaiSy  ud  meeting  the  foreign  oompetition ;  sq  tbey  are  not  sliat  oat 
fiom  basiness.  They  are  doing  business,  soliciting  our  business  con- 
tinually, except  wbeli  tbey  are  full  with  rail  contracts.  In  that  case 
tbey  do  not  solicit^ur  business. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  not  that  true  of  No.  6  wire  rods  and  other  wire 
lodst 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.    I  think  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  American  manuflEusturers  have  half  of  the 
market,  have  they  notf 

Mr.  MoEN.  Fully  half;  more  too. 

Beai^r  Axdbich.  Do  you  consider  that  a  reason  why  ihe^rate  should 
not  be  increased  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  do  not  see  that  the  rate  has  been  increased.  Six-tenths 
is  not  an  increase  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  but  what  it  is  an  actual 
iaerease. 

Mr.  MoEN.  It  is  a  rectification. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  It  reemlts  in  an  increase  of  duty  f 

Mr.  MoKH.  It  does;  yes.    It  is  fair  to  say  that. 

TheGHAXBVAN.  What  do  you  suggest  t 

Mr.  MoEiN.  I  suggest  that  the  duty  remaiii  at  $8. 

The  CHAIBMA.N.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  That  would  be  $a.Q&  I  would  rather  have  it  $8. 

The  Ghaibman.  Eight  dollars  a  ton  t 

Mr.  MoKN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  wbatf 

Mr,  Mofiif  •  On  Uooms  and  billets  costing  less  than  1  cent  a  pound, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  tariff  bill. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  want  to  make  the  rate  by  the  pound  instead  of 
by  the  ton.    How  much  would  that  be  a  pound  I 

Mr.  MoEN.  A  little  less  than  lonr-tentbs  of  a  oent  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ai:e  there  not  more  people  euga^ced  in  making 
steel  biUets  in  this  country  than  there  are  in  making  wire  rods  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  Yes ;  I  think  there  are.  Possibly  there  are.  I  am  not 
ao  s«re  abont  tbat.  The  number  of  rod  mills  has  been  very  much  in- 
oremod  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
diiEeranee.  I  think  the  number  must  be  about  the  same  to^lay.  There 
can  not  be  much  diflTerence. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  buy  now  at  $18  a  ton  f 

il  r.  MofiN.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  other  side.  There  is,  of  course,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  freight  and  insurance,  so  that  there  is  additional  protec- 
tion, of  course. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  make  steel 
biUeta  beret 

Mr.  MoEN.  All  I  know  is  that  they  are  selling  them  in  Pittsburgh  at 
$28  to  $^.50,  and  soliciting  our  business.  I  suppose  the  conc^ns  are 
financially  good  and  would  not  do  the  business  at  a  loss. 

Tbe  Ghaibman.  What  do  these  billets  cost  you,  freight,  insurance, 
and  duty  paid,  per  ton  f 

Mr.  MoBN.  About  $30.50  at  the  searboard. 

The  Ghaibmah.  They  cost  $18  in  Germany  and  Bngland,  and  you 
aikl  insoraooe,  freight,  and  duty  t 

Mr,  MoEN.  It  would  come  nearer  $31,  induding  inland  freight  in 
Europe,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  duty. 

llie CHlaibhan.  In  ISTew  York  f 

Mr.  Mobn.  In  New  York  or  Boston.  C^r^r^n]t> 
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The  Ghaibman.  You  do  not  include  in  the  freight  and  inrarance  the 
local  freight  from  Boston  to  your  place? 

Mr.  MoEN.  Oh,  no;  simply  to  the  sea-board. 

The  Chaieman.  To  the  port  of  entry  » 

Mr.  MoEN.  To  the  port  of  entry. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  that  the  American  mills  offer  yon  the  same 
price  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  They  offer  them  at  $28.25. 

The  Ghaibman.  Delivered  where? 

Mr.  MoEN.  At  their  works. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  make  billets  at  Pittsborgh, 
you  pay  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  MoEN.  We  pay  the  freight,  which  adds  $3.60  a  ton. 

The  Ghaibman.  Which  would  make  it  over  $30? 

Mr.  MoEN.  About  $31.85. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  at  the  present  rate  of  course  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  for  you  to  buy  abroad  ? 

Mr.  MoEN.  With  the  inland  freight,  it  makes  aboat  an  even  thing. 
Adding  $1  from  Boston  to  our  works  makes  $31  in  either  case. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  anything  more  ? 

Mr.  MOEN.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else. 

statement  of  F.  M.  BOEBIilNO. 

Mr.  KoEBLiNO.  I  have  lately  bought  billets  at  the  equivalent  of  #30 
delivered  in  New  York  Gity.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  lower  price 
than  $31  for  foreign  billets;  so  that  the  American  Bessemer  people 
have  been  able  to  compete  under  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  have  you  bought  them  ? 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  In  Harrisburg. 

The  Ghaibman.  Made  by  the  steel  company  there  ? 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  Yes,  sir;  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Gompany. 

In  looking  over  these  importations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  I  find  that 
under  the  proposed  Senate  bill  the  duties  on  all  of  the  wire  which  is 
imported  would  be  equivalent  to  an  advalorem  rate  of  20.5  per  oent. 
That  wire,  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  is  made  of  these  identical 
billets  that  we  are  talking  about,  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  duty  of 
68  per  cent.  on. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Under  our  bill  ? 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  Under  your  present  bill.  On  the  importations  last 
year  it  would  have  been  equal  to  20.55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  explain  how  that  can 
be? 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  there.  They  are  yonr  own  fig- 
nres. 

Senator  Aldsioh.  Under  our  bill? 

Mr.  Roebling.  Under  the  proposed  bilL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  tables.  That 
is  all  I  can  say  about  that. 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  2  or  3  per  oent  more. 

Senator  Aldbich.  When  we  put  a  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wire  of  45 
per  cent.,  it  strikes  me  that  is  a  little  difficult  proposition  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  BoEBLma.  I  do  not  offer  any  explanation  of  it  I  mer^y  take 
your  own  figures. 

Senator  Albbioh.  We  have  not  made  any  such  figures,  l>egging  yoar 
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Senator  MoPhbbbon.  These  are  the  figures  made  by  the  experts  of 
the  Department,  and  we  suppose  them  to  be  correct. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  know  they  are  not  correct,  because  we  have  put 
a  duty  on  all  kinds  of  Wire  of  45  i>er  cent.,  except  certain-  specified 
kinds.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  here  who  say  that  the  duty  on  wire 
etoth,  wire  netting,  and  steel  wire,  which  is  over  100  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  present  law  and  our  own  substitute,  ought  to  be  reduced.  I  want 
to  hear  Mr.  Boebling  on  that  subject. 

Senator  MoPhbbson.  While  the  duty  in  the  present  law  is  18.39,  un- 
der your  bill  it  is  15.32.    You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  is  incorrect? 

Senator  Hisooox:.  Ko;  but  the  statement  is  that  we  make  it  45  per 
cent. 

Mr.  BoBBLiNG.  The  duty  is  1^  cents  under  the  proposed  bill.  It  is 
not  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  are  the  importations  t 

Mr.  BOEBLINO.  That  carries  the  bulk  of  it.  It  is  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  pounds. 

The  Ghaibmak.  One  million  pounds  of  number  10, 1,000,000  pounds 
not  smaller  than  number  16. 

Mr.  RoBBLiNa.  And  smaller  than  that,  79,000  pounds. 

Senator  Albbigh.  But  look  at  all  these  cases  where  the  rate  is  now 
very  much  lower.  The  changes  which  we  have  made  in  the  smaller 
numbers  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Boebling  and  Mr.  Moen. 

Mr.  BoEBLiNa.  Yes ;  that  is  a  fact :  but  we  did  not  suppose  we 
would  get  any  advance  on  billets.  Had.  we  known  it  was  proposed  to 
put  so  high  a  rate  on  billets  we  should  have  thought  otherwise  on  that 


The  Ohaibmaiy.  We  will  now  be  obliged  to  acyoum  the  hearing 
until  later  in  the  afternoon. 

BVBNma   SESSION. 

The  Chaibican.  Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  continue  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Philip  Moen.  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  to  prove  that  the  present  price  of  bars,  billets,  steel  blooms, 
etc,  does  not  indicate  a  very  poor  business,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  they  are  selling  rails  at  the  same  price  that  they  are  selling  these 
articles,  and  in  large  quantities,  too,  and  these  bars  and  billets  are  a 
less  advanced  manufacture  than  rails.  Knowing  that  fact,  we  have  a 
right  to  TBtdr  that  the  billet  business  can  not  be  such  a  very  bad 
business. 

STATEHENT  OF  KB.  WXLLIAM  A«  SWEET,  OF  SWEET'S  KANXTFAOTXTB* 
ma  COMPANY,  SYBAOtrSE,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  I  had  better  ask 
one  or  two  questions  before  I  proceed.  Take  paragraph  153,  on  page  111 
ofthebiU: 

Steel  ingots,  cog^^ed  ingots,  blooms  and  slahs,  by  whatever  process  made ;  die- 
blocks  or  blanks;  uiUets  and  oars. 

I  would  like  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  inform  us  if  that  means 
that  bars  can  be  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  f 

The  Ghaibman.  So  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Albbioh.  If  valued  at  a  cent  a  pound  or  less. 

Mr.  Sweet.  To-day  in  Boston  they  are  importing  steel  and  putting 
it  down  at  less  than  we  can  afford  to,  at  $1.75  per  cj^^^^^^g^^  Jt  Rpt 
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l>t  better  to  add  tbe  words  <*or  ateel ''  after  tbe  words  *^bar  iioo,*  in 
paragraph  121,  at  the  beginning  of  that  paragraph,  so  that  bar  stael 
coald  oome  in  under  the  same  duty  as  bar  iron  t  I  think  the  flniehed 
9teel  should  come  iu  uoder  the  same  duty  as  bar  iron. 

The  Chaibman .  Some  might  think  that  too  high.     ' 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  bar  steel  im- 
ported ! 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  steel  imported  in  Boston. 

TbeOHAiBMAN.  Bar  steel  f  « 

Mr.  Sweet.  Bar  steel;  round  bar  and  machinery  steel ;  and  that  is 
offered  in  the  market  today  at  $1.75  per  hundred-weighty  and  it  must 
certaiuly  come  iu  at  a  pretty  low  rate  of  duty  some  way. 

Tho  Ohaibman.  Your  suggestion  might  be  better  for  the  men  who 
make  bar  steel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  just  where  I  stand.  I  buy  billets ;  and,  as  I 
utMlerstaud  the  bill  as  you  have  it  drawn^  you  are  giving  these  ingots 
just  as  they  come  from  the  furnace  the  same  protection  that  yoa  give 
to  100  whoa  I  buy  the  billets;  whereas  the  ingots  have  not  one-flfth  of 
tho  labor  upon  them  from  the  pig-iron  that  the  bar  steel  has  upon  it. 

The  Ghaiemak.  What  do  you  sell  your  bar  steel  for  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  try  to  get  2  cents  a  pound  for  it  at  the  milL  We  are 
selling  it  iu  Boston  at  2  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  your  bars  used  fort 

Mr.  Sweet.  For  every  purpose  tiiat  round  hr  sqoare  steel  oan  be  used 
for  in  a  machine-shop. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  costs  more  to  make  a  bar  than  a  billet  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Gertainly  it  does. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  foreign  price  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Our  competition  at  Boston,  by  Nailor  &  Go.,  is  $1.75  per 
hundred- weight,  or  1}  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  They  sell  it 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  competition  we  meet  in  Boston  to- 
day. You  give  no  more  protection  to  the  finished  bar  than  yoa  do  to  the 
steel  ingot. 

Senator  Aldbioh.    We  give  you  protection  if  the  value  is  greater. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  they  do  not  put  any  greater  valuation  upon  it  That 
is  the  com|)etition  we  have  to  meet  I  tinvk  it  cohacs  in  under  a  eent 
a  pound. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  It  can  not  possibly  come  in  under  a  cent  a  poand. 

The  GHAiBliAN.  If  it  is  valued  at  above  a  cent  a  pound  the  protieetion 
is  greater. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  value  is  made  in  ShefBield.  If  there  was  added  the 
insurance  and  freight,  which  tends  to  make  the  value  greater,  and  we 
could  have  that  much  added,  then  it  would  Sftake  a  greater  protection 
to  it.  But  it  hardly  looks  to  me  like  equity  to  give  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  ingot  that  the  bar  steel  has,  when  the  finished  bar  steel  has 
at  least  $5  a  ton  of  labor  added  to  it  from  the  billets. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  these  ingots  cost  per  pound  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  never  bought  any  here,  but  I  know  that  they 
make  them  here.  They  are  making  steel  in  this  country  from  the  pig 
iron  (passing  through  the  ingot  process,  of  course)  for  less  than  #3  a 
ton  for  the  labor. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  understand  that  it  is  not  the  form  the  steel 
takes  that  fixes  the  rate,  but  it  is  the  value,  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  should  be  the  value. 

The  Ghaibman.    We  have  recommended  the  duty  of  .5  cent  a  pound 
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on  all  valued  at  a  cent  a  poand  or  leas.  That  is  half  a  cent  a  poond. 
If  these  bars  that  come  into  competition  with  yon  are  invoioed  at  a 
eent  a  pound  they  pay  half  a  cent. 

Mr.  SwsBT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  should  think  that  would  be  enough  if  they  are 
▼fdned  at  1  cent  If  they  are  valued  at  over  a  eent  and  not  over  1.4, 
then  they  pay  .6  cent  a  pound,  and  so  on.     "^ 

Mr.  SwBBT.  We  buy  billets,  according  to  the  quality,  at  tcom  $38  to 
$32  a  ton — that  is,  a  long  ton — and  that  is  not  quite  1^  cents  a  pound 
irlien  it  gets  into  our  nulla  With  the  competition  we  have  to  meet  in 
Boston,  if  the  duty  is  to  remain  as  recommended  in  this  bill,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  business  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  very  much,  I  diould  think. 

Mr.  BWEiST.  No,  sir.  In  case  there  comes  a  rush  for  rails,  then  we 
have  got  to  buy  our  billets  on  the  other  side.  We  have  bought  thon- 
sands  of  tons.    Just  at  this  time  they  are  wUUng  to  fiimiah  us  billets. 

TheGHAiBMAN.  In  paragraph  121  you  think  we  ought  to  say  ^^Bar 
iron  or  bar  steel,  rolled  or  hammered." 

Mr.  BWBET.  Certainly. 

TheCHAiRKAN.  Without  referenee  to  its  coat  t 

Mr.  BwxBT.  Without  reference  to  its  cost,  any  more  than  you  woald 
have  witii  reference  to  the  iron. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  roll  a  billet  into  a  barf 

Mr.  SwsBT.  What  size,  please  t 

Senator  Alpbioh.  Any  size;  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Sweet.  If  we  could  make  it  Sf  it  wouldn't  cost  much.  I  think 
the  labor  on  a  4-inch  billet  would  be  about  $2.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  would  not  want  $11  a  ton  additional  as  duty 
for  that,  would  yout 

Mr.  Sweet.    Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  do  not  ask  for  $11  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Practically  you  do. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  so  understand  myself;  I  do  not  mean  to. 

Senator  Albbioh.  If  there  is  a  duty  of  5tenths  on  the  billets,  you 
want  1  cent  on  the  bars. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  want  the  same  on  steel  bars  that  you  give  to  iron  bars. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  understand  that  is  what  yon  ask  for.  I  am  only 
snggesting  what  the  practical  effect  of  that  wonld  be. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Why  should  not  the  man  who  rolls  steel  have  the  same 
protection  as  he  who  rolls  ironf  * 

Senator  AliBBiOH.  It  costs  more  to  make  a  bar  of  iron  than  a  bar  of 
steel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  so  much.  It  costs  less  for  irom  than  for 
steel. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  mean  from  pig-iron. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true.  But  that  paragraph  skonld 
Stop  at  the  word  ^^  bloom."  I  am  talking  about  taking  the  billets.  I 
mean  to  say  it  would  cost  more  to  make  a  bloom  from  pig4ron  than  to 
make  a  rail.    There  is  good  reason  for  it,  of  course. 

The  CHATBiffAW.  What  else  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Sweet  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  at  this  mom^it.  M^ 
idM  was  only  to  bring  before  your  committee  the  equity  of  that  partic- 
nlar  line.  As  a  suggestion,  I  would  cut  out  the  words  *^  billets  and 
bun''  from  line  610  of  paragraph  153,  and  let  them  come  under  the  same 
dassifloation  that  i^n  is. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  would  not  suit  Mr.  Moen  probably. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Sweel/s  remark  as  to  his  bank  t 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  it  as  to  his  billets. 

Mr.  MoBN.  Neither  do  L    That  is  a  more  crude  form. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MoBN.  Billets  and  blooms  are  eqaivalents  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  ought  not  to  be.  A  bloom  is  7  inches  sqaare, 
while  a  billet  is  4  inches  sqaare  and  weighs  from  100  to  200  poands. 

Mr.  Moen.  They  are  interchangeable  terms,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  ought  not  to  be  here. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  yoq  say  about  a  slabt 

Mr.  Sweet.  A  slab,  as  made  to-day,  is  about  2  feet  long  and  about 
6  to  7  inches  thick.  It  only  has  the  name  of  slab  because  it  is  in  that 
shape,  but  it  is  really  an  ingot. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  You  want  billets  put  up  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Oh,  no ;  you  do  not  understand.  I  want  the  billets  put 
down. 

Senator  ALtDBIoh.  I  thought  you  wanted  billets  and  bars  both  put 
at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Oh,  no ;  yon  misunderstood  me. 

Senator  ALomotL.  Then  what  do  you  suggest  to  do  with  billets  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  not  made  any  suggestion  about  billets.  I  should 
think  from  the  price  we  have  been  paying,  \t  seems  to  me 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  want  the  billets  at  $8  a  ton  and  bars  at  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Would  it  be  1  cent  a  pound  for  barst 

The  Ohaibman..  Yes;  taking  paragraph  121,  it  would. 

Senator  Hisooge:.  No;  not  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbich.  At  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  average. 

Mr.  SwBET.  That  would  be  very  light  bars. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  sell  your  bars  for  T 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  try  to  get  2  cents  in  Boston  and  1.85  at  our  mill  in 
Syracuse.  If  the  words  ^<  or  steel  ^  are  added  in  paragraph  121 1  think 
it  would  simplify  the  duties  and  very  much  lessen  the  trouble.  A  man 
comes  to  us  and  says,  ^^  If  you  call  steel  some  other  name  and  let  it  come 
in  in  a  different  shape,  you  can  bring  it  under  such  and  such  a  pro- 
vision." 

Senator  Hisoooe.  If  you  take  your  <<  bar  steel,  rolled  or  hammered, 
comprising  flats  not  less  than  1  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three-eighths 
of  1  inch  thick,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,"  how  much  is  that 
worth  t     • 

'Mr.  Sweet.  That  comes  under  theJiead  of  stock  sizes;  that  would 
be  worth  1.85  at  our  mill  in  Syracuse. 

Senator  HisoooE.  Then  it  would  be  worth  practically  on  the  other 
side  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  they  would  put  that  in  at  1  cent  a  pound  and  that 
would  bring  it  to  about  .5.  « 

Senator  Hisqogk.  *' Bound  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  square, 
nine-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;"  how  much  is  that  worth t 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  should  sell  at  the  same  price,  2  cents  in  Boston  and 
1.85  at  the  mill. 

Senator  Hisgoor:.  ^<  Flats  less  than  1  inch  wide,  or  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  1  inch  thick ;  round  iron  less  than  three  fourths  of  1  indi 
and  not  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  sqoaie 
iron  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  square,  1  cent  per  pound;"  what 
do  you  estimate  on  tbatt 

Mr.  Sweet.  What  is  our  price  f  r^  T 
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Senator  Hisoocn:.  Yes,  on  steel. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Under  the  presept  sohedole  that  would  be  about  the 
aame. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Then  all  yon  say  ia  that  the  steel  which  yon  make, 
which  would  be  described  by  paragraph  121,  you  sell  at  1.85  at  your 
milH 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes^sir.    That  is  car-load  price  to-day. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  got  that  too  high,  then.  Would  that  ap- 
ply to  iron  t    You  say  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  does  in  your  schedule. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Bat  does  bar  iron  sell  at  the  same  price  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  they  would  ; un  it*in  at  the  same  price  no^ 

The  Ghaibman.  You  do  not  make  bar  iron  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir ;  just  rolled  steel. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Sweet  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  I  wish  to  say  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  concur,  I  suppose,  or  would  concur,  with  Mr. 
Moent 

Mr.  Sweet.  On  the  price  of  billets  t 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Gertainly  I  would.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
raised  from  where  they  have  been  for  the  last  six  years. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  import  your  billets  generally  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  think  we  began  to  buy  them  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Oompany  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  import  and  send  them  to  Syracuse  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  we  did  import  thousands  of  tons. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  they  cost  you  per  ton  for  transportation 
from  New  York  to  Syracuse  t 

Mr.  Sweet  If  we  have  them  sent  on  the  railroad  it  costs  us  about 
$2  a  ton ;  and  if  they  are  sent  by  the  canal,  sometimes  we  catoh  boats 
that  are  coming  that  way  who  are  anxious  for  freight,  and  we  make 
special  bargains  with  them  so  as  to  get  them  for  about  $1.50 ;  but  if . 
they  come  by  canal,  then  it  costs  us  about  25  cents  a  ton  more  to  have 
them  unloaded. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  it  is  about  the  same  whether  they  come  by 
.rail  or  by  boat. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir.  To  get  them  unloaded  son\,etimes  it  costs  us  50 
cents  a  ton,  and  sometimes  only  25  cents.  The  railroads  would  deliver 
closer  to  us  than  the  boat ;  and  as  the  boats  would  not  unload  we  had 
to  fix  up  a  derrick  to  unload  the  boats. 

ThQ  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  increasing 
this  duty,  upon  the  production  of  stoel  in  this  country  and  the  price 
of  it,  by  giving  our  people  the  market  practically  as  against  importa- 
tionsf    Would  not  the  tendency  be  to  reduce  the  prices  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  IJltimatoly,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  ultimately }  about  how  long  do  you  think. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Perhaps  in  one  or  two  or  three  years ;  but  that  would 
not  be  the  case  at  present,  I  think. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  the  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  the 
price  a  little  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  whole  tendency  of  our  protective 
system  has  demonstrated  that  beyond  any  doubt.  If  we  build  up 
industries  enough  and  have  Bessemer  steel  works  enough  the  result 
will  be  just  as  it  has  been  with  rails.    When  we  began  in  this  bnsi- 
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D^Bs  rails  were  worth  $125  a  ton,  and  at  that  time  I  paid  moM  te  tlie 
ends  of  rails  than  1  pay  now  for  billet«. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  or  not  think  that  it  is  a  wise  measure  to 
enooorage,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  enlargement  of  CMir  plants  in  this 
country  for  the  manafactare  of  all  these  things  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  iim  a  prot^ectionist  clear  through,  bat  we 
have  done  enough.    I  think  it  has  gone  far  enough. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  f 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  agree  with  yon  exactly  about  that.  In  confir- 
mation of  what  has  been  said  I  notice  that  there  were  last  year 
607,000,000  i)ounds  of  these  forms  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Blooms  and  billets  Y 

The  Cg  AIRMAN.  Billets  and  blooms. 

Mr.  MoEN.  I  know  50,000  tons  that  went  to  a  certain  mill,  beoause 
they  couldn't  pour  ingots  enou|;h ;  they  had  moare  rolling  facilities,  and 
their  orders  were  so  full  for  rails. 

The  Chaibman.  Does^that  condition  of  things  exist  nowf      • 

Mr.  MoEN.  Not  to-day ;  but  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for  rails  it  will 
be  the  same  thing  again.  While  this  looks  so  enormously  against  oar 
interests,  I  suppose  we  could  make  money  by  it  by  putting  it  into  nils. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  way  of  gettiag  at  that  f 

Mr.  MoEN.  Th6y  do  as  they  please,  I  suppose. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  understand  your  view,  Mr.  Sweet  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  do  what  you  want  us  to  do  exactly,  but  we  will 
consider  all  that  you  say.    I  can  see  the  trouble  you  have. 

Mr.  Sweet.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,l  will  take  pleasure  in  writing 
you  a  letter  after  I  get  home. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  fh>m  you  on  this 
subject  or  any  other. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  will  keep  close  to  the  subject  Sometimes  I  can  write 
better  than  I  can  talk. 

The  Chaibman.  1  would  prefer  to  have  you  write,  because  it  gives 
us  the  information  in  a  more  condensed  way.  For  the.  present  I  think 
we  understand  very  well  what  you  want 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Let  us  have  his  letter. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.  SAMUEL    A.  OALPIN,  BEGBIVBB    OF    THB    NeW 
HAVEN  WIBB  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Galpin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  trouble  is  a  little  farther  along  than 
Mr.  Moen's.  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  But  still  it  is  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Galpin.  If  he  had  substituted  ^^  wire  rods"  for  ^<  billets''  I  should 
have  been  able  to  say  amen  all  the  way  through..  His  argument  is  the 
same  as  mine.  The  situation  in  regard  to  thewire*rod  industry  is  this: 
As  you  remember,  I  appeared  before  your  committee  in  August  last) 
and  had  somewhat  to  say  on  the  subject  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  testimony  given  before  this  committee,  ao 
far  as  it  supported  the  proposition  for  an  advance  in  the  duty,  and  I 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  how  thoroughly  every  atatoment  1 
made  then  was  borne  out  by  that  testimony,  and  how,  as  it  aeemed  to 
me,  the  gentlemen,  in  tbeir  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  get  their  da- 
ties  raised,  had  fairly  proved  the  case  agaihst  themselves.  The  sitasr 
tion  in  a  very  brief  statement  is  this :  At  the  time  when  the  industry 
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mw  fbrnMly  in  whi<di  the  mill  is  engaged  which  I  represent^  in  New 
Haven,  the  dnty  on  the  raw  material  was  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  When  yon  speak  of  raw  material  yon  mean  wire 
fodst 

Mr.  OALPm.  I  am  speaking  of  wire  rods.  At  the  time  of  the  general 
revision  of  the  tariff  in  18S3,  of  which  some  of  yon  have  still  a  pretty 
distinct  reooUection,  the  dnty  was  finally  placed  at  .6  cent  a  pound  sa 
a  compromise  between  the  Pittsburgh  interests,  who  wanted  it  increased 
to  1  cent  a  pound,  and  the  consumers  generally  throughout  the  country, 
who  objected  to  any  such  doubling  of  the  duty.  That  .6  cent  a  pound 
then  represented  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  was  accepted  on  all  sides 
88  a  foir  solution  of  the-difflonlty.  In  about  a  year  after  the  duty  was 
put  on  at  .6  cent  a  pound,  the  foreign  valuations  fell  off  so  that  the  duty 
of  .6  eent  was  raised  to  about  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Albbioh.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  4;hat  the  .6  cent  a  pound 
was  satisfactory  to  the  people  who  rolled  wire  rods  t 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  AxDBiGH.  You  are  entirely  mistaken  about  that.  Mr.  Hewitt 
all  these  other  people  said  they  were  entirely  ruined  by  the  duty, 
and  they  shut  up  their  mills,  and  they  have  told  me  since  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  change  in  the  foreign  market  they  would  have  been 
absolutely  ruined.    They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  duty  at  all. 

Mr.  OaIjFIN.  What  you  say  only  strengthens  what  I  have  \o  say 
further  along.  As  I  say,  the  valuation  very  soon  fell  so  that  45  per 
cent,  was  less  than  .6  cent  a  pound.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans 
improved  their  methods  of  rolling  rods  so  that  they  could  furnish  No. 

5  rod  at  the  same  price  he  could  furnish  No.  5,  and  we  w^:e  enabled  to 
get  better  material  which  we  could  work  more  economically. 

'  The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  that  they  furnished  it  for  lessf 

Mr.  Oalpin.  And  a  size  smaller. 

The  Chaibman.  A  size  smaller  at  a  less  ratef 

Mr.  OAiiPiN.  At  a  less  rate  throughout. 

The  Chaibman.  The  importations  show  that  they  fornished  it  at  a 
good  deal  lees  rate  than  No,  5. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
No.  5  wire  includes  a  lot  of  high-grade  rods,  and  that  raised  the  valua- 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  Baised  the  general  valuation?   . 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Yes,  sir.  Our  custom  is  to  contract  for  No.  6  rods 
abroad,  and  then  if  we  wish  a  larger  size  they  give  thein  to  us  at  the  same 
eost  without,  any  extra  cost. 

Senator  Albbioh.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  the  duty  in  this 
eonntry. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  That  was  owing  to  the  foil  of  foreign  values. 

Senator  Aldbigh.-No,  but  the  fact  that  they  sold  No.  6  at  less  than 
No.  5  showed  that  the  duty  was  less. 

Mr.  Oalpin.  It  showed  that  they  were  enabled  to  roll  No.  6  at  the 
same  cost,  so  ftir  as  their  selling  price  was  concerned. 

Senator  Alubioh.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  able  to  mil  it  at  the 
same  eostt 

Mr.  Oalpin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  cost  them  the  same  price  or 
not,  but  the  important  element  is  that  they  charged  us  no  more  for  No. 

6  than  for  No  5,  and  of  late  years  they  have  tried  to  charge  us  more  for 
No.  5  than  for  No.  6.    I  am  speaking  of  value  at  the  foreign  works. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  duties? 


Mr.  Oalpin.  Without  duties.  ^      _ 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Oan  yoa  diaw  'So.  16  wire  at  the  same  piioe  m 
Ko.  lot 

Mr.  Oajlpin.  Oh,  no ;  bat  I  can  draw  No.  11  at  about  the  same  priee 
as  Ko.  10.  They  are  both,  Ko.  10  and  No.  11,  sold  at  the  same  price  in 
the  market  J  the  excessive  cost  of  making  No.  11  is  not  snfScient  to 
justify  any  increase  in  the  price  above  No.  10.  We  would  like  to  get 
/iiore  for  it,  but  we  can  not,  and  I  believe  that  is  so  with  the  Germans 
in  regard  to  No.  6  rods.  Since  that  time  the  bulk  of  the  rods  that  have 
come  in  have  been  No.  6,  and  they  came  in  at  45  per  cent. 

Under  this  present  state  of  things,  with  a  tariff  practically  46  per 
cent,  the  result  in  this  country  has  been  this :  That  the  rolling  of  rods 
in  America,  which  was  about  60,000  tons  in  1883,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, has  so  far  increased  that,  by  the  testimony  given  in  support 
of  this  proposed  advance  before  your  committee,  the  output  for  the 
present  year  is  285,000  -tons ;  and  sin(M3  that  hearing  was  had  before 
your  committee  another  mill  has  started  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons, 
and  still  another  mill  is -in  contemplation. 

oenator  Albsioh.  Do  you  mean  in  Joliet  t 

Mr.  Oalpin.  In  Joliet.  Besides  that,  another  mill  is  building  that 
will  have  a  large  capacity. 

The  Chaibman.  Bod  mills  f 

Mr.  Oalpin.  Bod  mills }  and  still  another  one  at  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  bear  in  mihd  this  enormous  in- 
crease of  production  in  the  United  States,  and  also  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  under  this  increased  production  the  importations  have  fallen 
off  very  largely — the  fact  being  that  for  the  ten  months  of  last  year  im- 
portations into  this  country  were  reduced  from  123,000  tons  to  82,000 
tons — nobody  can  deny  but  what  the  American  rod  mills  have  practi- 
cally secured  the  control  of  the  American  market.  The  question,  then; 
is  whether,  having  gotten  the  control,  we  now  propose  to  so  far  in- 
crease the  duties  and  so  far  handicap  those  mills  which  have  had 
better  rates*  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  sea-board  and  their 
chance  to  get  their  rods  at  low  freights  as  to  compel  them  either  to 
go  to  Pittsburgh  to  get  their  raw  material,  and  bring  it  to  their  works, 
and  ship  it  back  again  through  Pittsburgh  for  so  much  of  it  as  goes 
westward,  or  take  the  other  alternative  of  closing.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  adequate  protection.  It  is  a  question  whether  mills  that  were 
started  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  this  duty  and  .lower 
rates  of  duty  are  now  to  be  compelled  to  either  abandon  their  busi- 
ness entirely,  or,  if  they  can  get  money  enough,  to  go  to  work  and  put 
in  rod  works  of  their  own,  or  pay  tribute  to  a  section  which  is  favored 
by  nature  and  by  its  wonderfhl  skill  in  such  matters,  and  which  prac- 
tically has  control  of  the  market  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. I  do  not  suppose  that  any  consumer  who  buys  rods  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  ever  really  thinks  of  inquiring  the  price  of  for- 
eign rods.  He  knows  that  he  can  secure  the  material  in  Pittsburgh  or 
vicinity,  of  American  mills,  at  a  less  price.  I  feel  quite  confident  of  that, 
and  I  also  feel  quite  confident  that  a  further  study  of  these  importations 
wonld  show  that  the  falling  off  in  the  whole  country,  from  122,000  to 
82,000  tons  during  the  present  year,  would  have  been  much  greater  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  some  rods  have  been  imported  for  use  in 
the  mill  at  Joliet,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mill  on  the  Pacific 
coast  whose  production  Mr.  Moen  knows  more  about  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Moen.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  respectable. 

Mr.  GALpm.  I  suppose  they  use  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  a  yeai; 

Mr.  MoiiN.  X  do  not  know,  ^         j 
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The  Ohaibman.  A  wire  mill  or  rod  mill  t 

Mr.  Oalpin.  a  wire  mill ;  no  rod  mill.  Of  course  yoa  will  hardly  be 
expected  to  raise  the  duty  sufficiently  to  enable  the  GalifcNmia  man  to 
import  his  rods  &om  the  other  side  and  pay  the  duty  and  ship  them  by 
rail  across  the  continent  or  ship  them  around  the  Horn  by  vessels  that 
go  to  Ban  Francisco  for  grain.  I  think  a  careful  reading  of  this  testi- 
mony here  will  show  very  clearly  that  not  only  has  the  past  result 
shown  that  the  industry  has  thriven  under  45  per  cent.,  but  that  there 
is  a  prosp^t  of  something  very  much  better  for  them.  I  simply  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Oliver's  testimony  on  page  130,  ^here  he 
says : 

We  promise  yoa  that,  within  six  moDths  after  the  parage  of  a  bill  gaarautylDg  as 
reasonable  protection,  we  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country  with 
rods  at  not  exceeding  the  price  now  prevailinfr,  and  we  believe  that  witli  the  inge- 
nuity and  skill  that  are  being  daily  deyeloped  in  this  growing  industry,  we  will  be- 
fore long  be  able  to  famish  them  cheaper  than  they  nave  ever  before  been  sold  in 
this  country. 

On  the  same  page  he  says*: 

We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  learn  even  the  alphabet  of  our  business.  Belying 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  we  have  spent  our  money  and  exhausted  our 
skill  to  develop  this  important  line  of  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  imports  of 
last  year  amounted  to  149,000  tons  proves  that  we  have  no  monopoly,  and  that  the 
present  duty  is  inade^uate^  or  at  least  not  too  high.  It  would  therefore  be  an  act 
of  the  grossest  ipjustice  for  Congress  to  throttle  the  child  which  was  called  into  being 
but  yesterday  by  its  last-recoraed  utterance  in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation,  and 
which«  if  left  alone  for  a  few  years  more — 

He  was  opposing  a  petition  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  3  per  cent. — 

will  be  able  to  fight  its  own  way,  independent  of  Congressional  assistance,  and  in 
sptt«  of  foreign  competition. 

Now,  if  it  is  able  to  do  that  it  is  able  to  get  along  with  something  less 
than  an  advance  of  25  i)er  cent,  duty  on  these  rods. 

Mr.  Garrett  knows  more  about  it  practically  than  almost  any  other 
man  in  this  country.  He  goes  on  in  the  same  line.  He  says,  at  page 
152: 

We  are  getting  up  improvements  every  day,  and  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
wipe  oat  the  German  market  altogether,  and  give  you  a  cheaper  rod  than  yon  can  get 
there. 

Just  one  thing  more,  if  the  committee  Will  bear  with  me,  and  then  I 
am  done.  The  gentlemen  come  here  and  say  that  six- tenths  cent  a  pound 
is  the  very  lowest  they  can  get  along  with.  These  same  gentlemen  came 
before  your  committee  in  1882,  and  they  insisted,  by  all  that  was  great 
and  good,  that  if  they  did  not  have  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  they  could 
never  get  along  at  all.  The  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  not  given  to 
them,  and  notwithstanding  their  asseverations  the  fact  still  remains 
that,  under  a  duty  averaging  about  half  a  cent  a  pound,  they  have  gone 
to  work  and  increased  their  productions  from  60,000  tons  a  year  to 
300,000  tons  a  year,  and  have  to  the  same  extent  reduced  the  importa- 
tion. % 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  will  discount  the  claims  of  the  rod -makers 
to<lay,  as  you  did  in  1883,  you  will  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side.  If  you 
will  then  fix  the  duty  at  four- tenths  cent  a  pound,  which  I  asked  for  in 
August  last,  and  which  I  continue  to  ask  for,  you  will  in  no  sense  crip- 
ple the  industry  of  rolling  rods  in  the  United  States,  and  will  give  those 
of  us  on  the  sea-board  some  chance  to  live. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  your  kind 
^attention. 
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Ml.  Oalpin  submitted  the  following  paper  in  connection  with  hia  oral 
nmarks : 

Amovwan  of  thb  hew  havbk  wise  cohpaxt,  or  mew  haysn,  cojsn.,  in  bbhaut 

OF  A  nUTT  OF  FOUR-TENTHS  GENT  PER  POUND  ON"  WIRE  RODg. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Augmi  6, 1888. 
To  ihe  Committee  mi  Finance,  United  Statee  Senate  : 

On  behalf  of  the  New  Haven  Wire  Company,  which  is  compelled  to  bnv  its  raw 
material,  in  the  shape  nf  wire  rods,  either  of  American  or  fonftgn. mills,  and  of  abont 
twenty  otiier  wire  mills  similarly  situated,  I  retpeotfolly  asl  toat  the  duty  on  fence 
and  rivet  wire  rods  of  either  iron  or  steel,  when  valued  at  li  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
be  fixed  at  four-tenths  cent  per  pound.  The  larger  wire  mills  roll  their  own  rods, 
but  prefer  to  sell  the  prodnct  of  their  rod  trains  in  the  shape  rather  of  finished  wire 
than  of  rods ;  so  that  those  wire  mills  which  have  no  rod  trains  are  forced  to  pay 
high  prices  for  their  American  rods  or  use  the  foreign.  In  either  case  the  price  is  d<»- 
termined  by  the  coet  of  the  foreign  rods  here,  so  that  a  redaction  in  duty  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  these  wire  milU,  whether  they  use  foreign  or  domestic  ma- 
tprial.  Thf  se  mills  employ  more  labor  than  all  the  rod  trains  in  the  country,  and 
have  a  capacity  to  produce  more  than  half  of  the^ire  which  the  country  consumes. 
Under  the  tariff  of  1883  their  business  has  continually  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bills  rolling  their  own  rods,  and  they  now  need  protection,  not  against  foreign  com-  ~ 
petiiioD,  but  against  the  high  charges  of  the  American  rod  mills. 

By  the  act  of  1663  the  duty  on  steel  rods  was  fixed  at  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  on 
No.  6  and  larger  sises.  Although  there  had  been  some  rods  smaller  than  No.  6  im- 
ported, yet  the  bulk  of  the  rods  were  No.  5  and  larger,  and  no  specific  provision  was 
made  for  any  smaller  siee.  Such  sizes,  therefore,  came  in  under  the  * '  omnibus  clansa,' 
as  '*  manufactures  of  steel  not  otherwise  providetl  for,''  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1683,  all  steel  rods  had  come  in  under  the  omnibus  clause  at  30 
per  cent.  The  specific  duty  ,of  six- tenths  cent  per  pound  was  fixed  by  Congress  after 
a  eareftil  hearing  of  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and^was  then  the  equivalent  of  35  per 
oent.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  however,  the  foreign  values  of  Bessemer  ma- 
terial fell,  so  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  six-tenths  has  never  been  less  than  45 
percent.,  but  has  at  times  equaled  60  per  cent.,  and  is  now  about  55  per  cent.  Coin- 
cident with  this  fall  in  values  came  an  improvement  in  the  processes  of  rolling  rods 
abroad,  by  which  a  No.  6  rod  could  be  furnished  at  abont  the  same  cost  as  a  No.  5, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  importations  for  the  past  four  vears  have  been  of  No.  6.  These 
have,  as  stated  above,  come  in  at  45  per  cent.,  which  is  at  the  present  time  about  one- 
half  oent  per  pound. 

The  request  of  Mr.  George  T.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburgh,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  oom- 
pany  and  other  American  rod-makers,  that  the  duty  on  all  sues  of  rods  should  be 
fixed  at  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  is,  therefore,  in  substance  a  request  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  duty  shonld  be  advanced  on  the  bulk  of  the  importations  fh>m  45  to  55 
per  cent.,  an  increase  of  about  nearly  25  per  oent. 

The  consumers  of  wire  rods,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  not  only  is  there  no 
propriety  of  making  any  such  advance,  or  indeed  any  advance,  but  that  the  present 
fate  of  duty  might  be  reduced  without  in  any  way  crippling  the  American  roa  milk. 
The  present  cost  of  American  billets  in  Pittsburgh  is  t^  to  |38.50  per  ton ;  of  wire 
rods,  141  to  $41.50.  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  modem  Garrett  train,  eraidoying  25  or 
90  men,  has  tamed  ont  75  tons  of  rods  in  eleven  hours,  and  at  a  cost,  making  all  proper 
allowances,  of  not  exceeding  $8  per  ton.  Assuming  that  its  annual  production  wa« 
only  half  tha<(or  75  tons  daily  when  running  double  time)  the  margin  of  profit  would 
exoeed  |100,000  per  annum ;  so  that  the  train  would  nearly  pay  for  itself  during  the 
first  jrear.  This  clear  margin  of  |5  per  ton  is  due  to  the  present  tariff;  for  while  the 
American  mills  now  sell  the  greater  part  of  the  rods  used  in  the  country  they  hold 
the  price  Just  below  the  cost  of  foreign  rods  with  duty  and  inland  fireight  added,  and 
the  coet  to  the  oonsumer  is  thus  dependent  closely  on  the  duty.  As  the  labor  ooet  of 
each  ton  of  rods  thus  rolled  is^ess  than  |3,  the  need  of  any  increase  of  the  duly  in 
order  to  protect  the  laborer  is  not  clearljr  seen 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  base  any  argument  on  estimates  of  the  cost  of  roll- 
ing rods  in  this  conntry.  While  all  such  estimates  may  be]disputed.  it  can  not  be  de- 
aied  that  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  capacity  of  rod*milis  in  this  connlxy 
sinoe  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1883  would  not  have  taken  place  if  there  waenet 
a  handsome  margin  in  the  business,  and  a  margin,  furthermore,  that  was  large  enough 
to  stand  some  reduction  in  thd  tariff  rate.  In  1883  steel  rods  were  rolled  at  not  more 
than  five  or  six  mills,  and  the  total  capacity  did  not  greatlv  exceed  50,000  tons  an- 
'nnally.  There  are  now  nine  rod  mills  in  operation  and  ^i^ot||er  b^dingi  wltii  an  ag* 
gregate  capacity  of  250,000  tons  per  annum. 
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The  pioportion  of  their  prodnot  to  the  imports  has  steadily  inoreaeed,  so  that  it  to- 
day is  more  than  half  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  oountry. .  The  importations  of 
wire  rods  during  first  six  months  of  1887  were  69,432  tons ;  of  1888, 38,916  tons.  Surely 
an  industry  that'has  made  such  rapid  strides  under  the  present  tariif  does  not  need 
May  farther  legislative  help,  nor  is  it  in  a  position  where  reasonahle  reduction  of  the 
duty  will  inflict  irreparable  disaster  on  it. 

If  the  present  duty  on  wire  rods  were  halved,  while  the  duty  on  billets  is  unchanged, 
the  PittsDurgh  rod  mills  could  still  sell  their  rods  at  a  profit  and  keep  foreign  rods 
oat  of  tiiat  market;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sea-board  wire  mills,  who  are  pre- 
-vvnted  by  inland  freights  from  using  American  rods  and  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
prssent  duty  on  their  ibreign  rods,  would  have  some  hope  of  life.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  therefore,lo  ask  that  a  beginning  in  the  reduction  of  duty  should  be 
made,  and  four-tenths  cent  per  pound  is  certainly  an  ample  protection  for  the  Ameri- 
oaa  rod  mill. 

The^uctuatlonsin  the  price  of  rods  have  resulted  in  such  variations  of  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  any  specific  duty  that  such  a  method  of  fixing  the  tariff  should  not  be  longer 
followed.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  Congress,  when  it  fixed  the  duty  in  186S5 
at  the  specific  equivalent  of  35  per  cent.,  contemplated  that  within  four  years  Idiat 
specific  duty  would  by  the  mere  fall  in  prices  rise  to  60  per  cent.  The  market  values 
A  these  rods  are  well  xnown  both  abroad  and  here.  There  is  no  chance  for  anjr  eva- 
sion of  the  tariff,  as  the  records  of  the  custom-houses  show  ;  aud  it  is  submitted, 
therefore,  that  the  will  of  Congress  will  be  better  observed  throughout  all  future  fluo- 


dition  of  the  American  wire  mills  will  be  secured  by  making  the  duty  four-tenths 
cent  per  pound  on  all  sizes  of  wire  rods. 

This  is  a  higher  rate  ad  valorem  than  was  contemplated  by  Congress  in  fixing  the 
act  of  1883,  and  leaves  the  American  rod  mills  with  about  one-half  of  their  present 
Bargin  of  profiti 
AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  New  Havsn  Wibb  Co., 
By  Samubl  a.  GAiiPm,  Beceiver. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOSOE  S.  DOUGLASS,  OF  THE  IOWA  BABBED 
WISE  COMPANY,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Mr.  DoTTGLASS.  Mf .  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  In 
addition  to  the  rod  mills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oo^lpin,  there  is  another 
large  one  being  erected  at  Gleveland  by  the  American  Wire  Company. 
They  have  one  with  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  tons,  and  consequently 
they  have  had  experience  in  rolling  rods  and  know  whether  it  is  profit- 
able or  not,  and  they  have  found  it  so  profitable  that  they  are  now 
doubling  their  capacity. 

Then  there  was  one  other  little  point  which  was  referred  to  at  the 
previous  hearings  on  several  occasions :  Why  wire  mills  did  not  erect 
rod  mills,  if  it  was  so  profitable.  That  seemed  to  be  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. One  reason  for  that  is,  in  addition  to  what  I  heretofore  said  as  to 
the  difficulty  that  we  met  in  considering  the  subject  of  whether  we 
shall  erect  a  rod  mill,  that  these  improved  rod  mills  which  make  rods  at 
this  very  low  cost  can  only  be  run  to  advantage  and  profitably  if  they 
prodaee  about  30,000  tons  per  annum.  If  yon  make  less  than  that  the 
oost  of  what  you  do  make  is  greatly  enhanced :  so  much  so  that  the 
advantage  of  having  a  rod  mill  is  to  that  extent  done  away  with. 

The  company  that  I  represent  makes  f^om  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
wire  every  year. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  is  that  f 

Mr.  DotTGLASS.  At  Allen  to  wn ,  Pa.  I  represent  the  to  wa  Barbed  Wire 
Company,  which  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  Marshalltown  Company. 
If  we  should  put  up  a  r(^  mill  we  would  be  forced,  in  order  to  get  rods 
eheap,  to  put  up  a  30,000-ton  mill;  that  would  leave  a  surplus  on  our 
hands  of  18,000  tons  a  year,  and  that  would  have  to  go  upon  the  mar- 
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ket,  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  sell  it.    It  would  be  a  big  undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  To  sell  it  at  a  i>rotit! 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  G-aL- 
pin  has  practically  stated  to  the  Iron  Age  this  year  that  all  the  German 
rod  mills  roll  their  4-inch  square  billets  to  rods  in  two  processes  instead 
of  doing  it  in  one  process,  the  way  that  Garrett  and  all  the  modem  mills 
do,  and  in  that  way  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
American  mills,  regardless  of  any  duty  whatever.  Mr.  Garrett  is  the 
gentleman  who  brought  all  the  rod-rollers  firom  abroad  and  spoke  in 
their  behalf. 

I  had  prepared  at  some  length  an  analysis  of  the  statements  of  cost, 
which  were  sent  to  the  committee  by  rod-rollers,  after  the  last  hearing, 
on  June  18,  to  show  that  they  were  not  correct,  and  intended  to  misles^ 
instead  of  inform.  To  save  time,  however,  I  will  omit  this,  as  the  state- 
ments made  this  morning  by  Messrs.  Moen  and  Boebling,  both  of  whom 
are  advocates  of  higher  duties  for  rods,  are  substantially  identical  with 
the  figures  named  in  an  afiidavit  presented  by  me  on  June  18,  and  con- 
firm that  affidavit.  You  will  recollect  the  cost  named  by  those  gentle- 
men was  $28  for  billets  and  $7  for  making  it  into  rods,  or  a  total  of  $35. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  said  I  had  not  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  Douglass.  You  said  $7  to  $7.50,  if  I  remember. 
^  Mr.  Moen.  I  think  I  said  $8. 

'  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moen  does  not  carry  those  figures  so  closely  as 
he  does  the  figures  of  his  raw.  material. 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  took  special  notice  of  the  remarks,  and  I  am  quite 
positive  I  am  correct.  The  figures  you  named  are  for  rods  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Moen.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  rods  at  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Douglass.  They  have  natural  gas  there  and  some  other  advan- 
tages that  the  Western  mafiufacturers  do  not  have.  No  rods  from  Eu- 
rope can  be  imported  to  New  York  or  Boston  for  less  than  $39. 

The  Chairman.  Under  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  Under  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We  stand  prepared 
to  buy  8,000  tons  if  we  can  do  any  better  than  that.  We  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  pay  more  than  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  are  you  paying  for  rods  here! 

Mr.  Douglass.  Thirty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  New  York* 

The  Chairman.  For  American  rods! 

Mr.  Douglass.  No  ^  for  imported  rods.  We  use  imported  rods  al- 
most entirely. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  do  you  do  that ;  because  they  are  better! 

Mr.  Douglass.  Because  the  only  American  rod  mills  that  have  a 
large  enough  capacity  to  supply  us,  in  addition  to  their  requirements, 
are  located  in  Pittsburgh,  and  they  are  enabled  to  sell  all  they  make  for 
$41  or  $42  per  ton.  We  are  within  100  miles  of  New  York  and  300  or 
400  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  if  we  add  the  freight  from  Pittsburgh 
to  our  place  to  what  they  charge  for  the  rods,  the  total  cost  would  be 
higher  than  imported  rods.  To  freight  these  rods  to  Pittsburgh  or 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  cost  at  least  $2.50  more,  or  a  total  of  $41.50,  so 
that  if  rolling  rods  cost  $13.50  instead  of  $7,  they  could  successiuUy 
compete  with  the  imported  rods  under  the  present  duty. 

Now  they  ask  that  that  duty  be  increased.  Why  do  they  seek  iti 
The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that  they  believe  that  if  the  dnt^  is 
advanced  they  can  by  combination  crush  out  the  wire  mills  that  have 
not  rod-mill  annexes.     The  Joliet  mill  cost  over  $140^000.     You  can 
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see  that  it  is  a  pretty  formidable  andertaking.  Every  rod  mill  in  the 
country  is  running  to  its  full  capacity.  They  are  all  using»  every  en- 
deavor possible  to  increase  their  output.  They  are  putting  in  new 
boilers  and  new  engines,  and  doing  everything  they  can  to  increase 
their  output,  because  they  find  it  so  profitable  to  make  rods  under  the 
present  tariff.  No  lower  prices  need  be  feared  from  abroad.  Euro- 
pean rod-makers  are  to  a  great  extent  voluntarily  idle,  because,  evto 
at  the  figures  before  mentioned,  they  can  not  run  their  mills  except 
at  a  considerable  loss.  But  one  explanation  seems  plausible:  The  rod- 
makers  expect,  if  their  request  is  granted,  that  the  duty  will  be  changed 
from  45  per  cent.,  the  present  rate  (equivalent  to  $10.08),  to  $13.44  per 
ton,  that  they  can  advance  their  prices  by  combination  among  them- 
selves to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  change  in  duties.  This  would 
mean  an  advance  on  barbed  fencing  wire,  of  which  175,000  tons  are  used 
annually,  and  on  wire  nails,  of  which  the  consumption  is  about  100,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MoBN.  Just  a  single  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Galpin  in  part 
of  his  argument  said  that  the  duties  were  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  1 
8npi)ose  he  is  aware  that  that  is  the  result  of  a  Treasury  decision. 
A  certain  gentleman  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  told 
him  that  coils  were  not  coil  rods,  but  coil  railroad  spring.  That  gen- 
tleman died  very  soon  afterwards,  by  his  own  misfortune,  not  by  the 
intervention  of  any  rod-makers.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  state  that  indus- 
tries were  started  that  yay. 

Mr.  Galpin.  That  is  the  fact. 

STATBHENT  OF  A.  W.  CAMPBELL,  OF  WBST  VIBCMNIA. 

Mr.  Ghairman,  Mr.  Moen  made  the  statement  that  the  reason  wny 
rail  mills  were  imported  was  because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  capac- 
ity. The  reason  was  because  they  could  import  cheaper  than  they  could 
manufacture.  Mr.  Oliver  made  that  statement  before  your  committee 
in  August  last,  if  you  remember.  He  also  wrote  you  a  letter  subse- 
quently, a  copy  of  which  I  saw,  in  which  he  sets  forth  that,  among  other 
fEMsta  of  great  value.  ,  That  letter  is  on  file,  I  presume,  along  with  all  the 
statements. 

Senator  AiiBBiOH.  Do  you  still  object  to  making  the  duty  on  billets 
eight  tenths  f  ♦ 

Mr.  Gahpbell.  Yes ;  we  very  earnestly  object.  The  fact  that  steel 
rails  and  billets  are  quoted  at  the  same  price  on  the  other  side  to-day 
I  think  is  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  any  man,  together  with  the 
importations,  that  we  can  not  legislate  for  wire  rods  and  for  billets  to 
be  made  by  American  manufacturers. 
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NECK  RUFFLINGS. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  Deeember  17, 1888. 

VotM  of  a  hearing  of  R  BOiEITHAL,  of  BoMnthal  Biothexi,  Vow  York 
City;  8.  STTiBKRBBBO,  of  Saberberg  Brothors,  of  Vow  Tork  CStj ;  ud 
J.  K.  X0KBI80K. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  BOBENTHAL. 

The  manafootare  of  neck  rnfflings  is  an  Amerioan  enterprite,  and  ian 
pxoved  machinery  used  in  making  these  rnfflings  is  the  product  of 
American  genins. 

Prior  to  1883  no  neck  rnfflings  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  tariff  law  of  that  year  changed  the  rate  on  the  materials  nsed  for 
making  rnfflings — all  of  which  were  imported***-from  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  to  4^  cents  per  square  yard,  but  left  the  rate  on  moiia&otafed 
rnfflings  anchanged. 

The  efBect  of  this  change  in  the  law  was  the  immediate  establishment 
of  large  mannfactories  in  Bnrope,  and  the  flooding  of  the  Amerioan 
market  with  their  products  at  snch  figures  as  ta  fbimtall  all  Ameriosa 
competition. 

In  the  struggle  to  hold  their  trade  the  manufacturers  of  rnfflings 
were  forced  to  become  importers. 

These  European  manufacturers  once  established,  and  possessing  all 
the  fiudlities  tiberetofore  oontrolled  by  the  American  mannteotnrera,  it 
was  but  another  step  to  utilize  their  immensely-superior  advantages  ia 
the  matter  of  dieap  labor  to  gain  control  of  the  mannfiM^ore  of  silk 
rnfflings  as  well. 

The  element  of  difference  is  chiefly  that  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
operatives  in  the  different  countries.  .With  such  a  change  in  the  law 
as  will  equalise  this  difference,  this  industry  will  quickly  resume  its 
former  important  position. 

Nearly  all  neck  rnfflings  are  trimmed  or  ornamented  with'  beads, 
metal,  or  silk  cord  or  tinsel,  all  of  which  trimming  is  done  by  hand  labor. 
For  this  service  the  peasant  girls  and  wom<en  of  the  Oontinent  of  Eorope 
are  employed  at  nominal  wages  on  the  goods  imported  into  this  oount^. 
The  mannfaoturors  of  neck  rnfflings  only  ask  snch  an  adjustment  of 
tariff  rates  as  will  equalize  this  difference  in  wages. 

Wages  of  operatives  in  United  States,  $1  to  $2  per  day ;  in  Borope^ 
12  to  25  cents. 

Percentage  of  cost  of  labor  in  United  States,  60  to  80;  in  Europe,  8 
to  10.  Dift'eronce  in  cost  of  labor  against  United  States,  52  to  70  per 
cent- 
Importations  per.  annum  prior  to  1883,  nominal ;  importations  per 
annum  now,  about  $3,500,000. 

MannfiEUitures  per  annum  prior  to  1883,  $5,500,000 ;  manufactures  per 
annum  now,  about  $2,500,000. 

Duty  on  cotton  rnfflings  prior  to  March,  1883,  35  per  cent. ;  duty  on 
material  Maroh,  1883,  35  per  cent. 

Duty  on  rnfflings  by  act  of  Maroh,  1883,  35  to  40  per  cent. ;  duty  on 
eotton  rnfflings  materipl,  90  to  175  pier  cent. 
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To  coniA  After  line  177D,  on  page  158 : 

<'  Heek  jnfflingftmadeeDtirely  or  in  part  of  silki  and  consisting  of  not  exceeding  two 
TOWS  of  rnfflinff,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  eight  cents  per  lineal  yard, 
and  for  each  aaditional  row  of  ruffling  three  cents  per  lineal  yard  in  addition :  Pro- 
That  on  idl  snch  neck  rnfflines  which  are  trin^med  or  ornamented  with  beads, 
i  or.  aUk  eoid,  or  tiasely  an  additional  rate  of  four  cents  per  lineal  yard  shall  be 
cbarsed. 

"Neck  mfflings  made  of  cotton,  and  consisting  of  not  exceeding  three  rows  of  mf- 
fling,  thirty  per  centgm  ad  valorem  and  fonr  cents  per  lineal  yara,  and  fi>T  each  addi- 
tional row  of  ruffling  two  cents  per  lineal  yard  in  addition :  iVot^tded,  That  on  all  snch 
nask  mfitings  whicE  are  trimmed  or  ornamented  with  beads,  metal  or  silk  cord,  or 
timiel,  an  additional  rate  of  two  cente  per  lineal  yard  shall  be  charged." 


Average  value  of  cotton  ruffling,  6  cents  per  yard. 

Add  duty,  4  centaper  lii^eal  vard 

AM  doty,  00  per  cent,  ad  vaJorew * 


Peroeot. 
30 


Present  dnty  90  to  175  per  cent. 

Average  valne  of  silk  infixing,  25  cents  per  yard. 

Add  duty,  8  cents  per  lineal  vard 

Add  doty,  35  psr  cent,  ad  valorem 


duty,  60  per  cent. 


uet 


33 
35 


iWlMJUpABoR,  Ivpozlen  «nd  ooimiMlOB  marohutte^TUsgmmt:  *' Loxthnw,  Hew  Yoik. "-^Ml 

Canal  street.] 

Nbw  York,  19^  Dwrnihw^  1888. 


Net,  per 
sterling. 

Currency, 
yard. 

Dnty, 

whlt^ 

per  yard. 

Colon. 

Tarletans,  524  iachei: 

No.  55!:. 

Ko.005 

Genu. 

3 

8 
21 
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The  Ohaibman.  What  ad  valorem  rate  woald  enable  yoa  to  com- 
pete f 

Mr.  BosEKTHAX.  We  ask  in  cotton  goods  30  per  cent,  ad  valocem 
and  4  cents  per  lineal  yard  on  three-row  rnffling. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  rate  was  all  ad  valorem  what  would  answer  f 

Mr.  BosENTHAL*  On  cotton  goods  we  ask  92§  per  cent.  We  say  the 
raw  matenal  is  from  90  to  175;  and  on  silk  68  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  we  not  changed  the  duty  on  raw  material 
which  yon  usef 

Mr*  Rosenthal.  No,  sir; -yon  have  not.  It  is  4^  cents  per  square 
yard  for  the  cheapest  t^letans  or  muslins  which  we  use. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  want  your  amendment  to  come  after 
line  1779.    I  do  not  understand  why  you  want  it  in  there. 

Mr.  HOBBIBON.  That  is  a  special  classification.  We  put  it  under  the 
~i  of  ^miaoeUaneoas,"  because  it  combines  both  silk  and  oottoiL 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  say  we  have  not  reduced  the  dnty. 

Mr.  EosENTHAL.  On  tarletan,  no. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  yon  can  not  have  looked  at  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  this  amendment  anywhere  we  onght  to 
put  it  in  the  silk  and  cotton  schedule. 

*Mr.  Morrison.  That  would  b^  immatenaL 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  put  in  that  par- 
ticular place. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  was  the  only  reason. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Is  that  all  f  ' 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  only  desire  to  add  that  they  are  now  beginning 
to  manufacture  tarlatan  and  India  muslin  in  Bhode  Island,  intended 
for  ruffling ;  but  we  are  unable  to  use  this  class  of  goods,  as  long  as 
ma4e  up  ruffling  comes  in  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  sayf 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  ^sh  to  say  that  we  have  had  to  discharge  a 
great  many  of  our  hands  because  the  imported  goods  were  so  cheap  that 
they  drove  our  goods  out  of  the  market. 

statement  of  8.  silberbero. 

The  chairman  asked  what  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  sufficient  for  as 
It  is  hard  to  determine  upon  an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  the  duty  on 
tarletan  and  muslin  is  by  the  square  yard,  and  there  is  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  35  per  <^nt  and  150  per  cent.,  you  might  say^  on  an 
average,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  g^t  at  the  ad  valorem  duty,  we  have 
the  goods  here,  for  instance,  goods  that  cost  3^  cents  per  yard.  On 
those  goods  the  duty  is  shown  by  the  table  we  submit.  It  gives  the  exact 
rate.  You  will  see  it  makes  an  immense  difference.  The  people  who 
are  now  trying  to  manufacture  the  tarletan  in  this  country  can  not  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  to  the  manufacturers  of  ruffling,  and  can  not  dispose 
of  them  to  anybody  else,  for  the  reason  that  the  English  manufacturers 
send  their  product,  the  made-up  article,  to  this  country  M  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 


CUTLERY. 

Wednesday,  December  12, 1888. 

Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  A.  H.  SAXTOIT,  W.  M.  TOUSSAG,  L.  PAPPEHHEI- 
MBB,  GEOEOE  W.  KOBH ,  W.  E.  BOCK  WELL,  and  G.  L.  ELY. 

The  Ghaisman.  The  gentlemen  present  are  interested  in  cutlery  and 
guns.  We  will  hear  you,  gentlemen,  in' the  order  of  your  wishes,  What- 
ever you  want  to  say  to  us.  "  Table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  carv- 
ing, butchers',  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese, 
plumbers',  painters',  palette,  and  artists'  knives  of  all  sizes,  finished  or 
unfinished,"  in  paragraph  172,  on  page  115,  are  the  things  you  wish  to 
speak  about. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  partioularly, 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  H.  SAXTON,  OF  ALFRED  FKLD  &  CO.,  NEW  TOKK, 
EXFOBTEBS  AND  IMPOBTEBS  OF  HABDWABE. 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  chairman  of  this  delegation  of  merchants,  I  wish  to 
'"^Jy  very  briefly  indeed,  that  we  appear  before  this  honorable  committee 
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to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  daty  on  cutlery  and  guns. 

We  protest  on  the  ground  that  the  operation  of  the  Senate  bill,  being 
enormously  prohibitory,  would  unnecessarily  increase  the  emoluments 
that  a  comparatively  small  class  of  men  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  number 
of  years  past,  and  which  would  result  in  largely  enhancing  the  cost  of 
those  goods  to  those  who  use  them — we  estimate  probably  as  much  as 
$2,000,000  per  annum  over  what  they  would  cost  under  the  present 
tariff;  and,  further,  that  it  would  eflPectually  accomplish  the  breaking 
up  and  ruination  of  a  large  number  of  merchants  and  seriously  affect 
the  interestiS  of  many  more. 

We  think,  honorable  Senators,  that  we  as  well  as  those  who  have 
happened  to  choose  a  different  vocation  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
at  your  hands.  These  manufacturers  who  have  enjoyed  these  special 
privileges  and  favors  for  many  years  past  come  to  you  now  and  ask  you 
to  make  laws  that  will  still  further  benefit  and  favor  them,  the  enact- 
ment of  which,  however,  will  deprive  us,  and  those  dependent  upon  our 
business,  of  a  livelihood.  We  merchants  come  here  not  to  beg  away 
any  favors  that  those  people  have  heretofore  enjoyed  and  are  now  enjoy- 
ing, but  we  come  to  plead  for  our  very  existence ;  we  come  to  pray  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  put  on  us  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  absolute  destruction,  but  rather  to  let  the  balance  of  the 
problem  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  work  itself  out  under  natural  con- 
ditions, with  the  odds  tremendously  against  us  under  the  present  dis- 
crimination. 

We  have  come  here  to  show — and  think  we  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  your  honorable  committee — that  the  manufacturers  of  cutlery 
and  gnus  have  already  that  protection  for  which  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly thankful  and  satisfied  with,  and  that  their  latest  demand,  for 
the  whole  earth  with  the  planets  thrown  in,  at  the  immediate  expense 
of  severad  old  established  firms,  ought  not  be  considered  for  a  moment 
by  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  come  here 
as  the  enemy  of  American  manufacturers.  We  are  their  friends.  We 
object,  however,  to  having  our  heads  cut  oft'  with  one  stroke.  We  have 
been  wounded  time  and  time  again,  and  we  have  never  complained  or 
said  a  word.  It  may  suggest  itself  to  you  that  it  is  probably  better  for 
OS  to  have  our  heads  cut  off  at  one  stroke  than  to  die  a  lingering  death. 
But  when  we  get  wounded,  we  look  about  for  the  cure,  and  some  of  us 
liave  gone  into  manufacturing,  and  some  of  us  have  gone,  into  export- 
ing, and  in  that  way  we  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and 
we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  if  we  are 
allowed  to  go  on  in  that  way. 

We  claim  that  these  mannfiEkctnrers  have  a  sufficient  protection,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  control  the  markets  on 
these  very  goods  we  are  talking  about^  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  fact.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  committee  will  af- 
ford OS  an  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter.  We  have 
exx>ert8  here,  and  we  shall  be  as  frank  as  possible.  We  do  not  know 
what  representations  or  arguments  have  been  used  on  the  other  side. 
We  shotdd,  however,  like  to  know  wh^t  they  are,  and  then  should  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  answering  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  these  people  ask  for  a  change  of  duty, 
in  the  first  place,  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  is  that  this  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Fifty  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibhan.  "  Cutlery,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,'^ 
is  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Plaxt.  Table  cutlery  is  35.  ( 
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The  Chairman.  On  both  classes  of  cntlery.  There  are  two  claaaes, 
one  35  aud  the  other  50.  On  both  classes  we  think  there  has  been  very 
great  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  question  of  nndervalaa- 
tiou  at  all,  honorable  Senator. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  care  to  have  yon  go  into  it  veiy  exten- 
sively. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  probably  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  state  our 
position  in  the  matter  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  deny  the  assertion,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 
There  are  people  in  New  York  that  do,  no  doubt,  undervalue,  but  they 
are  our  enemies,  more  our  enemies  than  anybody  else's,  and  we  have 
taken  means  aud  measures  in  all  our  operations  to  guard  against  tbeui. 
But  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  general  undervaluation  of  these 
goods  can  not  possibly  be  proven  in  any  shape  or  way.  These  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  this  question  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
doing  everything  under  heaven  to  put  obstructions  iu  our  way  as  hon- 
orable mercbauts  iu  importing  goods  into  the  United  States.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  employ  a  disreputable  man,  a  man  without  any 
character,  and  put  him  on  our  tracks  to  spy  us  out.  We  who  know 
that  man — aud  we  all  know  him — know  that  he  was  a  disreputable  man. 
They  knew  it  and  they  acknowledged  in  their  meeting  when  he  was 
appointed  that  he  was  a  disreputable  man,  and  a  discussion  arose  as 
to  the  propriety  of  employing  such  a  man.  The  point  was  made  by  the 
president  of  that  association,  however,  tibiat  it  took  a  thief  to  oateh  a 
thief.  But  to  my  own  knowledge  there  were  members  of  that  associa- 
tion that  were  disgusted  and  withdrew  on  that  account. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mif,  Saxton,  tbat  we  have  not 
much  time  to  go  into  personal  matters. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  state  our  position 
on  this  question,  because  if  that  is  their  chief  argument  it  can  be  easily 
disproved.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  business,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  1  m>  self  have  been  in  business  thirty-four  years.  Probably 
1  was  unfortunate  in  going  into  it  when  a  boy,  but  I  went  into  it  and 
have  worked  at  it  as  hard  as  any  man  living,  and  I  defy  any  man  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world  to  put  his  finger  on  a  siiig^  aet  of 
mine  that  is  clisreputable  in  any  sense,  and  these  other  gentlemen  can 
say  the  same  thing. 

That  man  I  speak  of  was  taken  to  Washington ;  h^  was  represPMited 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  an  honorable  man,  an  expert  in  cut- 
lery, and  iu  consequence  of  that  representation  was  sent  to  the  other 
side.  He  went  there,  and  gentlemen  know  how  he  acted  over  there. 
He  was  a  disreputable,  drunken  man,  and  it  can  be  proved,  and  he  ac- 
complished nothing^  that  also  can  be  proved;  that  is  a  £BkCt. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  address  yourself  directly  to  the  point, 
and  briefly,  as  to  whether  these  goods  are  undervalued. 

Mr.  Saxton.  He  went  there  and  he  endeavored-  to  place  all  obstnio- 
tious  possible  iu  the  way  of  honorable  merchants,  while  the^  little 
fellows  that  were  undervaluing,  aud  have  always  been  a  souroe  of  an- 
noyance, were  not  touched  at  all.  He  came  back  on  the  call  of  the  GU>v- 
ernmeut,  and  when  he  was  paid  the  balance  due  bim  by  the  Govern* 
ment,  this  very  association  wrote  dowu  to  Washington  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  saying,  ^' Don't  pay  that  niau  uutil  we  get  tliere;  he 
owes  us  some  money,  aud  we  want  to  be  there  when  the  oheck  is  paid 
to  him."    That  was  stated  by  one  of  the  special  agents. 
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The  next  thing  was  a  scheme  gotten  up  in  New  York,  through  this 
Sftme  man,  in  concert  with  one  of  the  special  agents,  to  lock  np  all  the 
goods  of  importers,  and  so  prevent  them  from  obtaining  them  and  fulfill* 
ing  their  contracts.  I  myself  had  forty  cases  in  the  custom- hoose  at  that 
time,  and  I  couldn't  deliver  them  for  some  little  time,  hot  subsequendy 
that  scheme  fel|  through. 

The  next  thing  that  was  done  was  the  publication,  through  this  same 
man,  in  the  public  prints,  of  a  scurriloos  article  against  the  reputation 
of  two  or  three  of  the  best  and  most  ^ell-known  houses  in  New  York. 

That  is  the  brief  history  of  this  undervaluation  business,  what  they 
have  done  to  annoy  us.  As  I  said,  I  had  no  intention  of  saying  a  single 
word  about  them,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves,  as  the  remark  C9»me  from 
the  chairman,  I  thought  it  was  proper  that  I  should.  Now  these  gen* 
tlemen  can  not  disprove  this  statement  at  all.  There  is  no  queeiion 
about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saxton,  passing  from  that,  the  other  statement 
is  that*^35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  not  a  sufficient  duty  to  enable  our 
people  here  to  compete  successfully  with  those  abroad. 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  have  had  some  calcu- 
lations prepared  and  will  hand  them  to  your  committee. 

The  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  applies  to  table  cutlery  mainly.  All  of 
the  leading  and  popular  grades  of  table  cutlery  have  been  made  in  this 
country  for  twenty  years,  and  you  could  not  get  a  dollar^  worth  'into 
the  country  from  the  other  side  if  the  duty  had  been  20  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  import  no  table  cutlery  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  a  little,  of  the  very  highest  grade,  some  that 
reach  from  about  $30  a  gross  to  about  $150  a  gross,  mostly  ivory  and. 
pearl  handled  knives,  and  the  most  of  them  are  made  by  the  well-kDQwn 
firm  of  Joseph  Eodgers  &  Sons,  and  such  firms  as  that,  goods  that  have 
the  best  reputation  of  any  in  the  market. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  importation  of  table 
cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know  exactly ;  the  total  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1888,  was  something  like  $600,000,  but  that  in- 
cludi^  swords,  table  cutlery,  butcher  knives,  steels,  scissors,  and  various 
sorts  of  goods  that  come  in  at  35  per  cent.  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  butcher  knives  and  steels  are  covered  by  this 
danse. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  come  in  under  that  clause  and  would  be  included 
in  the  Oovemment  leturns. 

The  Chaibman.  But  they  areall  included  in  this  same  paragraph  172. 

Mr«  Saxton.  Certainly;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  value  of  these 
goods  that  come  in. 

'  The  Chaibman.  What  percentage  of  the  table  cutlery  used  in  this 
country  do  you  estimate  that  to  be  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  I^  couldn't  tell  that.  The  percentage  of  all  the  goods 
that  come  in  as  compared  with  the  percentage  marketed  must  be  very 
small  comparatively ;  very  small.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  may  possibly 
have  an  idea  about  the  amount  of  table  cutlery  marketed  in  this  conn- 
try  that  was  made  abroad ;  but  the  amount  that  was  made  here  and 
marketed  must  be  absolutely  immense. 

The  ChaIbman.  Is  importation  decreasing  or  increasing? 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  it  is  decreasing  all  the  time  and  has  been  for 
some  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  read  paragraph  172  and  are  familiar  with 
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Mr.  Baxton.  Yes,  I  thiok  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Does  that  include  .everything  that  now  comes  in  at 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  in  the  line  of  cutlery  T 

Mr.  Baxton.  No  :  scissors  and  shears  are  excepted. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  much  cutlery  coming  in  under  the  qjaase  of 
*<  cutlery  not  otherwise  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for '^  in  the  ex- 
isting law  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Bowie  knives,  hunter  knives,  and  scissors  all  are  35  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  total  importations  you  say  are  about 
$600,0001 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  got  that  firom  the  Treasury  Department ;  I  think  it 
was  $635,000.  i 

The  Chairman.  As  shown  in  our  table  it  is  over  $450,000.  That 
probably  does  not  include  all  you  enumerate. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  report  I  have-  includes  everything  that  comes  in 
under  the  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  import  the  ordinary  table  cutlery 
nowf 

Mr.  Saxton.  No;  not  table  cutlery,  and  have  not  for  twenty  years. 
I  am  exporting  it  to-day. 

The  CHAiRBdUkN.   Exporting  that  which  is  made  here  f 

Mr.  SAXTotr.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  upon  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  what 
the  duty  is,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know.  The  American  Cutlery  Association, 
within  two  years,  has  advanced  their  prices,  under  strict  combination, 
over  25  per.  cent.,  and  are  this  moment  paying  a  rent  of  $12,000  per 
annum  for  a  factory  that  is  closed  for  their  purposes,  and  they  have 
recently  purchased  the  machinery  and  tools  of  another  concern  that ' 
was  in  the  way  of  their  encroachments.  They  have  gone  to  very  con- 
siderable expense  in  that  way,  and  they  want  additional  protection  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  get  it.  I  collected  a  lot 
of  their  samples  and  sent  them  over  to  Sheffield,  and  they  did  not  even 
entertain  them  at  all  at  prices  which  would  permit  their  importation  at 
35  per  cent.  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  table  cutlery  advanced  in  price  in 
the  last  two  years  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  About  25  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  all  grades! 

Mr.  Saxton*  It  is  the  average ;  some  are  more  and  some  are  less* 

The  Chairman.  And  still,  with  that  advance,  you  can  not  import! 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  can  not  touch  them  at  all;  no,  sir.  We  are  export- 
ing to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  even  under  that  advance. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  cause  of  thatt  Can  they  not  make 
them  as  cheap  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Saxton.  JSfo;  they  make  them  in  a  different  way,  Mr.  Hisoock. 
We  have  a  different  method  of  making  them,  and  their  method  is  not 
so  cheap  as  it  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  made  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  made  by  machinery  here.  They  use  a  good 
deal  of  machinery  there,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  we  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  articles  included  in  paragraph 
172  come  under  the  head  of  table  cutlery  such  as  you  have  described  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  are  carving-knives  and  butcher-knives  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Hunting-knives  t 
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Mr.  Saxton.  Batcher-knives  are  almost  exclasively  of  the  weU-known 
Inrand  of  John  Wilson,  in  Sheffield,  who  has  held  the  market,  on  account 
of  the  very  superior  quality  of  his  goods,  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
importations  of  butcher- knives  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  his  brand 
of  goods.  Very  few  huntiugknives  and  very  few  kitchen  and  br^ad 
knives  are  brought  in,  so  far  as  I  know.  A  few  butcher-knives  are  im- 
I>orted  and  a  few  carving-knives  and  steels,  and  those  are  all  that  I 
know  under  that  head. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cheap  knives  were  recently  imported  from  Germany  or  Belgium,  one 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  never  heard  of  that. 

Senator  Albbioh.  By  looking  at  the  statistics  of  importations  of 
cutlery  for  table  use  and  other  cutlery,  I  find  that  the  importations  at 
35  per  cent,  have  increased  on  an  average  from  $200,000  to  $300,000 
from  1877  to  1879,  and  to  $500,000  in  1880,  $700,000  in  1881,  and  to 
nearly  $900,000  last  year.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  if  what  yon 
say  is  truef  That  refers  to  table  cutlery  and  other  cutlery  at  35  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  got  my  figures  from  Mr.  Switzler,  Chief  of  the  Burean 
of  Statistics,  in  regard  to  cutlery  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  $651,301 ; 
that  is  what  he  gave  me. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  non-enuraerated  cutlery. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Then  he  gives  swords,  sword-blades,  side-arms,  etc., 
dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  $14,229. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  first  item  include  all  table  cutlery! 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  believe  it  does;  1  understand  it  so. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  for  1887  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir;  that  is  tor  June. 30,  1888. 

Senator  Albbioh.  That  says  ^^  so  far  as  distinguished  by  collectors' 
returns."    I  do  not  think  they  were  out  when  that  was  written. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  the  figures  are  completed  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Are  they  different  from  that? 

Senator  Axj)bioh.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Then  my  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  I  account 
for  the  increase  would  be  that  the  consumption  of  expcuHive  goods  is 
very  much  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Our  country  is  growing 
wealthy,  and  a  great  many  people  are  buying  these  expensive  grades  of 
cutlery,  and  it  must  be  that  they  are  principally,  as  I  said,  of  the  make 
of  Joseph  Bodgers  &  Sons,  of  Shefiield,  or  like  brands. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  the  importations  cover  simply  that  kind  of  goods 
>why  do  you  object  to  this  increase  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  regard's  table  cutlery  we  have  not  made  very  much 
point,  except  that  we  could  not  see  any  reason  for  the  increase. 

Senator  Ald^ich.  Then  you  do  not  seriously  object  1 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  we  do  object,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  simply 
allow  the  American  cutlery  manufacturers  to  combine  and  put  their 
prices  up  to  that  point.  We  object  on  that  ground.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  there  was  a  company  called  the  American  Screw  Oompany 
that  got  a  duty  of  110  per  cent,  on  screws,  and  they  put  their  prices  up 
to  the  tariff  point,  and  not  only  that,  but  above  it;  because  I  happened 
at  that  time  to  represent  a  firm  in  Birmingham,  and  I  bought  for  four 
or  five  years  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  them  and  sold  them  at  10 
or  15  per  cent,  less  than  American  prices  at  that  time.  They  permitted 
that  rather  than  permit  a  reduction  in  their  prices.    We  considered  that 
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thftt  WW  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  sales  in  the  oountey  at  tba/k  tkn^Mni 
the  American  Screw  Gompany  declared  a  dividend  of  10  par  oent  a 
month  for  years. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Then  yonr  idea  is  that  we  oaght  to  have  law  ntet 
of  duty  in  order  to  prevent  combinations  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  an  advaoee.  I  tihink 
tfa^ne  is  sufficient  protection  now. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  16  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  theta 
articles  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  object  to  anything  above  what  they 
are  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  Although  yon  do  not  import  themf 

Mr.  Saxton.  W^e  do  import  some  of  the  higher  grades  oertaiidy,  bat 
we  export  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  object  ou  the  ground  of  your  export 
trade,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  could  iiot  export  the  higher  grades. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  object  to  the  duty  ou  account  of  the  ei^Kirt 
trade  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  simply  take  the  position  that  there  is  daty  aooogh; 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  change^  for  the  higher  at  least 

The  Ghaibman.  The  cheap  knives  are  not  imported  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir.  , 

Senator  Aldbich.  dp  to  what  price  are  they  imported  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Up  to  $25  a  gross^  say  $2  a  dozen. 

The  Ghaibman.  None  are  importe<l  under  $2  a  doaen  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir;  and  the  great  bulk  very  consideraUy  higher 
ih^n  that,  Mr.  Allison.    , 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  the  business  of  exporting  cutlery  a  Toiy  large 
business  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sirj  it  is  not    It  is  in  its  infancy. 

Senator  Aldbich,  What  is  the  amount  of  exportationsf 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  remember.  We  have  exported  a  fbw  to  Oaba 
continuously  for  some  time,  and  some  I  believe  to  Mexico ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  sent  any  to  Australia.  We  have  sent  some  to  the  ooftti- 
nent  of  Europe  I  know. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  specific  rates  we  have 
heret 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  a  decided  objection. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  it  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Because  you  never  can  get  a  fair  tax  on  these  goods  in 
that  way. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  object  to  specific  rates  of  all  kinds,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  not  object  if  you  could  make  the  duty  fair:  in 
&ct,  we  would  rather  prefer  it.  You  see  how  it  works  on  pocket- 
knives. 

The  Ghaibman.  None  imported  below  $2  a  dozen.  I  see  that  in.this 
provision,  paragraph  172,  that  class  of  cutlery  that  costs  $2  a  docen 
would  have  to  pay  50  cents  a  dozen  duty,  and  in  itddition  a  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty.  At  $2  a  dozen  50  cents  a  dozen  would  be  25  x>er  cent, 
ad  valorem,  would  it  not  ? 

Mn  Saxton.  A  knife  costing  $25  a  gross  would  figure  out  54  peroenU 
ad  valorem. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  would  be  25.  under  the  speciflc  olauaey  woaU  it 
not? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  ^         j 
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The  Ghaibman.  Take  table  catlei^  that  is  valued  at  more  than  #3  a 
doseii;  is  that  considered  fine  catlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  When  you  come  to  $12  a  dozen^  and 
from  that  np  to  $24  and  $30  a  dozen,  that  is  fine  cutlery.  If  yon 
flgnre  that  ont.nnder  the  Senate  bill  you  will  find  that  the  duty  would 
come  very  mnch  lower.    I  have  not  figured  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  wliy  you  object  to  it,  then.  Two  dol- 
lars a  dozen  would  be  only  8  per  cent.,  and,  with  30  per  cent,  additional, 
it  would  be  38  per  cent,  and  that  would  be  only  3  per  cent,  above  the 
present  rate. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  object  to  it  as  an  injustice  to  the  consumers;  I  have 
stated  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  not  your  own  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  you  are  working  for  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  combination  of  int^rest^.  , 

The  Ohaibman.  When  we  come  to  look  at  it,  it  does  not  look  as  bad 
as  I  thought  it  did,  because,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, tiiese  lower  grades  are  not  made  abroad  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  not  competition  in  this  country  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cutlery  1 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  now.  There  is  a 
strong  combination. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  all  the  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Almost  all  that  I  know  of. 

Senator.  Ai^dbioh.  What  kind  of  combination  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  mean,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  they  are  paying 
$12^000  a  year  rent  to  keep  one  factory  closed  up,  that  association  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Saxxon.  At  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  they  could  get  the  factory  at 
half  the  prioe  if  they  would  operate  it. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  combination  can  be 
made  very  effective  in  this ,  great  country  with  all  the  competition  we 
have  here  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  any  industry  like  that  of  cutlery  it  could  be  con- 
trolled in  that  way ;  for  instance,  the  case  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago,  of  the  screw  company  paying  10  per  cent,  a  month. 

Senator  HisooOK.  That  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Butl;he  same  thing  operates  now. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  making  screws 
nnder  a  patent,  and  that  nobody  else  but  themselves  could  make  those 
screws  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  But  they  could  make  them  in  other  countries. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  Not  under  that  patent.  There  was  no  competi- 
tion with  them,  because  they  were  making  the  screws  under  a  patent. 

The  Oha^han.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  allude  to  that. 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  like  to  know  what  dividends  the  table-cut- 
lery companies  declared  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Saxton.  For  answer  to  that,  I  would  like  to  know  what  salaries 
Hie  officers  of  seme  of  those  companies  get. 

Senator  Platt.  I  know  what  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  those  companies  gets;  he  gets  $2,000. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Do  you  think  the  business  has  been  more  profit- 
»ble  than  it  ought  to  have  been  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  business  is  profitable,  or  not,  according  to  the  way 
it  is  managed.    Take  '90  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  hardware  people  in 
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the  United  States,  and  let  their  partners  draw  out  salaries  that  are  ade- 
quate to  the  proper  management  of  their  business,  and  I  do  not  belieye 
there  is  one  of  them  that  would  pay  a  ditidend  and  have  a  snrplas,and 
a  great  many  of  them  would  sink  money  every  year.  In  this  business 
we  have  to  cut  our  garments  according  to  our  cloth,  and  if  we  don't 
make  money  we  have  got  to  leave  the  business,  unless  we  have  capital 
to  eat  up.  ^ 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  business  of  ex- 
porting cutlery  was  a  new  business? 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  said  it  was  in  its  infancy ;  that  had  reference  to  table 
cutlery. 

Senator  HiSCOCK.  In  the  table  of  exportations  I  find  that  the  expor- 
tations  were:  In  1864,  $400,000;  in  1865,  $509,000 ;  in  1882,  $92,000. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  decrease  of  exportation  in 
cutlery. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Those  things  are  affected  by  different  -conditions.  I 
exported  into  Great  Britain  in  one  year  $50,000  of  American-made  hay 
and  manure  forks,  and  today  I  have  an  order  on  my  books  for  steel 
from  the  other  side  for  forks  made  by  the  same  manufacturer. 

The  Ohairscan.  They  are  still  making  forks  here  of  these  kihds  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Oh,  yes ;  and  we  are  exporting  them.  We  are  making 
arrangements  to  export  to  South  America. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Do  you  know  what  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  upon 
steel  that  is  used  in  making  this  outlay  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  believe  it  is  46  per  per  cent. 

Senator  HisooOK,  It  will  average  about  45  per  cent.,  you  think  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  about  the  average. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Do  you  know  what  the  ad  valorem  rate  would  be 
upon  the  material  used  in  the  handle  1 

Mr.  Saxton.  Wood  is  cheaper  here  than  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  do  not  use  wood  much,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  No  ;  wood  handles  are  not  used  much  here,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Ohaiuman.  Give  us  your  view  about  paragraph  173: 

Penkniyes  or  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds,  knife  blades,  razors,  and  razor  blades,  50 
oents  per  dozen  blades  and  i£5  per  cent,  ad  ralorem.  r 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  any  increase  of  the  rate 
on  pocket-knives.  We  consider  that  50  ))er  cent,  is  sufficient  protection, 
and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  American  people  will  have  the  market  at 
50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  What  do  you  mean  by  " long  run"? 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years  it  will  take  to  run  it  out, 
I  am  sure.  It  didn't  take  the  table-cutlery  people  very  long  to  get  the 
market. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  they  should  go  on  improving  as  they  have  for 
the  last  ten  years,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  ! 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.      ^ 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  think  of  having  razors  and  rasor 
blades  in  there  t  What  do  you  think  the  razor  people  would  think 
about  that t 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  are  only  two  manufacturers  in  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  TousSAa.  That  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  the  duty  we 
have  now,  and  we  do  not  want  any  change.  As  manufacturers  we  pro- 
test against  it. 

Senator  Hisoook:.  Tell  me  why  you  protest  against  it*r"^^^T^ 
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Mr.  ToussAa.  Becaase  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  we  are.  We  have 
adjasted  ourselves  to  circamstances.  We  are  making  all  the  goods  that 
are  profitable  to  make;  and,  having  adjusted  ourselves  and  arranged 
oar  factories  in  that  way,  we  object  to  any  change. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  make  razors  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  In  New  York  City  and  Staten  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Where  else  are  razors  and  razor  blades  made  in  this 
country  t 

Mr.  ToussAG.  The  only  manufacturer  that  I  know  of,  of  any  conse- 
quence,  is  Mr.  Torrey,  in  Worcester. 

Senator  Aldbioh,  Do  yon  object  because  this  rate  is  too  high  or  too 
low! 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  object  simply  because  I  do  not  care  for  any  change 
at  all. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Do  you  think  the  rate  is  too  high  or  too  low  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  It  is  just  about  right,  according  to  what  I  can  get  for 
the  goods  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Torrey  says  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rate 
on  razors  and  razor  blades  because  of  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  reduction  on  the  higher  grades  but  not  on  the 
lower.  It  figures  out  110  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  very  cheapest 
grades. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  are  importers  and  manufacturers  of  razors  t 

Mr.  ToussAG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  is  your  annual  product  of  manufactured 
goods f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  Do  you  mean  of  razors? 

Senator  fiiSGOGK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  think  it  was  $15,000  last  year  of  our  own  manufact- 
ared  goods.  I  would  not  state  that  as  a  positive  fact ;  I  don't  know 
exactly. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  did  you  import! 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  should  say  we  imported  about  $30,000  worth.  But 
I  mast  add  to  that,  that  perhaps  $20,000  of  that  was  of  the  brand  of 
Wade  &  Butcher's  razors  and  the  Wostenholm  razors,  in  regard  to  which 
the  question  of  price  does  not  come  into  play  at  all.  It  is  the  same  as 
with  regard  to  table  cutlery,  as  said  by  Mr.  Saxton.  The  goods  are  sold 
by  reputation,  and  there  is  no  question  of  price  in  the  case  at  all,  at  least 
np^to  a  certain  figure,  of  course;  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  that  way  all 
the  way  through. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  company  that  you  are 
connected  with  T 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Senator  Hibgoge.  And  you  know  about  its  operations  T 

Mr.  TousSAG.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  these  figures  that  I  give  I  do  not 
state  as  being  absolutely  correct,  because  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
matter  carefhlly  enough  for  that. 

The  Ghaiuman.  How  would  you  like  a  clause  something  like  this: 

RasoiB  and  rasor  blades,  finished  or  nnflnished^  valned  at  $5  a  dozen  or  less,  $1  a 
dozen  and  30  per  centnm  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  $5  a  dozen,  |1.50  a  dozen  and 
30  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

How  would  that  suit  you  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  ToussAG.  It  would  suit  us  very  well,  indeed,  so  far  as  that  is 
eoDoemed.  It  will  bring  about  an  uncertain  state  of  afiairs,  though. 
We^will  not  know  what  the  outcome  of  this  thing  is  going  to  be,  that 
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'  The  Chaibscain.  flow  would  that  suit  yoa,  Mr.  Saxtoa  f 

Mr.  Baxton.  I  do  not  manufactare  razors.  We  simply  object  to  an 
advance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  regard  that  as  an  advance  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  There  are  many  razors  sold  that  cost  abroad  aboQt 
80  cents  per  dozen,  and  a  good  many  hundred  thoasand  of  them  are 
used  in  this  country  every  year. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  they  sell  for  at  retail  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know:  but  we  wholesale  them  at  $1.40  up  to 
$1.60  a  dozen.    The  duty  would  be  enormous  on  that  class  of  razors. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  such  a  razor  as  that  last  a  month  T 

Mr.  ToussAO.  They  are  not  used  to  shave  with. 

The  Ghaibhan.  What  are  they  used  for  f 

Mr.  ToussAG.  I  don't  know ;  but  there  is  ^  large  consumption  of 
them. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  they  are  used  to  shave  with.  The  first  razor  I  ever 
used  was  a  blank. 

.  Mr.  L.  Pappenheisibb,  of  Cincinnati.  I  have  known  the  cheapest 
quality  .of  razors  to  turn  out  equal  to  those  of  the  highest  price.  It 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  how  the  steel  is  tempered. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  hardware  merchant  of  Cincinnati  T 

Mr.  Pappenhbimeb.  Yesf  and  I  have  been  for  the  last  thirty-nine 
years. 

The  Chaibkan.    You  think  that  would  not  do,  then  ? 

Mr.  PAPPBNCtEiMBB.  I  don't  think  it  would  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Fifty  percentum  ad  valorem,  you  think,  is  better  on 
razors  and  razor  blades  ?  * 

Mr.  Pappbnheimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Alduioh.  Do  yon  sell  at  wholesale  and  retail  too  f 

Mr.  Pappbnheimeb.  No  retail ;  wholesale. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Pappenheimer  represents  the  wholesale  trade  of 
Cincinnati. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  the  razors  you  speak  of  sell  for  at  whole- 
sale T 

Mr.  Pappbnheimeb.  We  sell  a  3shilling  ra^or  at  about  $1.50  a  dozen, 
or  $1.60  if  it  is  a  handsome  pattern. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  has  this  class  of  razors  been  in  use! 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  Oh,  for  many  years,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  sold  razors  at  $1.50  a  dozen,  for 
illustration  f 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  I  admit  that  within  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
sold  very  few  of  them,  while  prior  to  that  time  a  very  large  quantity 
could  be  sold  of  the  cheap  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  your  experience,  Mr.  Saxton  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  Ifot  exactly.  Manyhouses  have  taken  up  this  cheap  class 
of  goods,  and  they  sell  them  in  great  quantities  to  supply  peddlers. 

The  Chaibman.  The  business  still  goes  on  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  it  still  goes  on. 

The  Chaibman.  These  cheap  razors  are  a  class  of  razors  that  have 
been  sold  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  the  price  diminished  or  advanced) 
[  Mr.  Saxton.  Just  about  the  same. 

I  The  Chaibman.  Where  are  they  madeY 

I  Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  made  in  Sheffield. 

I  The  Chaibman.  Are  none  of  these  razors  made  in  this  country  t 
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Mr.  Saxton.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why! 

Mr.  Saxton.  Becaase,  in  the  first  place,  we  conld  not  get  the  kind  of 
men  that  are  neceBsary  in  this  country  to  make  them ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  that  quality  of  raaor  leaves  such  a  small  margin  of  profit  for 
the  manufacturer — we  know  that  from  our  very  sad  experience — that  it 
18  irapoesiMe  to  make  them  here.  You  can  not  get  the  class  of  workmen 
in  this  country  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  these  razors  ground  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  ground. 

Mr.  ToussAO.  They  are  flat  on  the  sides. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  ground  on  the  sides,  but  not  hollow;  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

The  Ghairman.  I  rather  diverted  you  from  razors.  Bazor  blades  at 
50  cents  :%  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would,  according 
to  your  suggestion,  be  a  reduction  of  duty,  I  should  think,  on  a  razor 
that  would  c68t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Two  dollars  on  the  other  side,  I  think. 

Mr.  ToussAG-.  I  want  to  change  one  sttitement  I  made.  This  present 
proposition  In  regard  to  the  tariff,  if  passed  in  that  shape,  certainly  will 
injure  our  razor  business,  because  it  would  begin  to  reduce  the  tariff  at 
a  point  where  we  begin  to  manufacture. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  under  this  proposition. 

Mr.  ToussAa.  Yes.  We  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  because  we 
never  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  the  bill  passing.  All  we  say  is 
that  50  per  cent.,  as  we  have  it  now,  has  been  a  sufficient  protection  to 
us.  We  have  increased  our  business  right  along  aud  done  more  busi- 
ness all  the  time  in  these  goods,  and  gradually  adjusted  ourselves  to 
the  business,  and  are  perf^tly  satisfied  to  go  on  as  we  are  now.  I 
thought  I  might  be  misunderstood  in  saying  that  I  did  not  object  to  this 
provision  in  regard  to  razors  if  it  is  going  to  pass.    That  is  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  go  on^  Mr.  Saxton,  about  pocket  cutlery,  if  you 
have  anything  further  to  say  m  regard  to  that.  This  proposition  you 
regard  us  an  increase  of  duty,  I  sufSpose. 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  little;  yes.  Pocket  cutlery  of  the  lower  grade  fig- 
ures out  an  enormous  advance.  A  boy  wants  to  buy  a  knife  usually 
that  retails  at  about  10  cents,  and  to  do  that  he  will  have  to  pay  233  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.    Of  course  he  can  not  do  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  a  knife  with  a  single  blade  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 

Sbnatob  Axdbich.  What  do  you  call  the  price  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr..  Saxton.  I  refer  to  a  5-cent  knife.  The  price  of  that  is  18  cents  a 
dozen  on  the  other^side  T 

The  Ghaibman.  A  boy's  knife  costs  18  cents  a  dozen  on  the  other 
sidel 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  .that  is  about  2  cents  apiece  laid  down  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  sell  them  for 

Senator  Platt»  A  24:-eent  knife  costs  36  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  sell  them  for  about  $3.60  a  gross ;  a  wholesale 
dealer  sells  them  for  40  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  retail  dealer  retails  them 
for  5  cents  apiece. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  they  made  ^ 

Mr.  GsoBGhB  W.  KoBN.  They  are  made  at  Sclingen,  in  Germany. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  a  new  trade  ? 

Mr.  KoBN.  Oh,  no,  sir;  that  is  a  very  old  trade.  GoOqIc 
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The  Ghaibman  [exhibiting  a  5-ceBit  knife].  What  would  this  knife 
cost  in  Germany  at  the  factory  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  Seventy-two  pfennigs  a  dozen ;  that  is,  18  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Ohaibman.  One  hundred  pfennigs  ^s  a  mark  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  duty  added  would  make  it  27  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  KoBN.  They  cost  us  about  20  cents  a  dozen,  and  we  sell  them  at 
30  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  as  an  importer  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  As  an  importer. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  the  duty  is  a  little  heavy  on  that  class  of 
knives  nowT 

Mr.  KoBN.  It  could  not  be  sold  if  you  put  on  a  higher  duty  than  this 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  that  first  knife  sold  for  in  the.  stores  're 
ferring  to  sample)? 

Mr.  KoBN.  The  wholesale  dealer  sells  them  for  40  to  the  retaU,  and 
the  retail  sells  them  for  5  cents  apiece. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  this  other  sample  sold  for  T 

Mr.  KoBN.  That  is  sold  to  the  retailer  for  10  cents,  and  so  is  tbis 
other  sample. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  these  two-bladed  knives  sold  tor  abroad ! 

Mr.  KoBN.  One  mark  and  65  pfennigs,  equal  to  about  37^  cents  per 
dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  would  cost  164  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  this 
proposed  bill. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  makes  these  knives  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibman.  Or  anything  similar  to  them  t 

Mr.  KoBN.  Nothing  similar  to  them. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Ely.  George  W.  Miller  made  a  knife  like  this  and  made 
it  of  iron,  and  sold  it  at  $3  a  gross,  60  cents  less  than  I  could  make 
them  for  myself.  That  knife  was  made  with  an  iron  handle  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  iron  turned  over  so  that  it  was  made  very  nicely,  aiul 
the  blade  opened  and  shut  very  closely.  George  W^.  Miller  mauafact- 
ured  at  some  place  in  Gonneciicut,  I  don't  recollect  the  name  of  the 
place. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  first  specimen  sells  at  retail  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  "KoBN.  Yes ;  and  we  sell  it  at  30  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Ghaibman.  Knife  No.  2,  with  two  bla-des,  you  sell  at  what  t 

Mr.  Kobn.  Sixty-eight  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  other  knife  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  We  sell  them  at  about  60  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  that  bright-handled  knife  t 

Mr.  Kobn.  That  costs  about  62  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  steel  t 

Mr.  Kobn.  No;  that  is  nickel-plated  iron. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  sells  for  about  the  same  T 

Mr.  Kobn.  Yes;  that  is  a  10-cent  knife. 

The  Ghaibman.  These  three  are  all  lOcent  knives  at  retaU  T 

Mr.  Kobn.  Yes;  10  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  get  beyond  the  specimens  that  you  have 
presented  and  into  the  higher  grades  of  knives,  what  is  the  objectioD 
to  the  provision  f 

Mr.  Kobn.  Pardon  me.  Here  is  another  grade  of  goods  also  sold  verv 
largely  for  the  use  of  girls  in  school;  these  are  a  cheap  class  of  gooils. 
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sold  for  20  cents  apiece ;  yoa  see  them  sold  on  the  streets  for  20  cents 
apiece. 

The  Ohaisman.  Where  are  these  made  ? 

Mr.  KoBN.  In  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  these  for  per  dozen  f  What  is 
your  price  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  About  $1.50  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  these  ivory  handles  I 

Mr.  KoRN.  They  are  mother  of  pearl. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  duty  under  the  proposed  bill  on  that  grade  is  128 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  made  in  Germany  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 

Senator  Hawley.  The  stamp  there  is  the  Waltham  Cutlery  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  KoRN,  That  is  a  stamp  that  we  have  used  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Platt.  Have  you  not  in  this  country  about  three  hundred 
different  brands  representing  the  goods  as  being  made  in  this  country, 
when  they  are  in  fact  made  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  We  have  never  sold  any  that  were  represeuted  as  having 
been  made  in  this  country  when  they  were  not  actually  made  here. 

Senator  Platt.  The  question  I  ask  is  whether  or  not  there  are  not  at 
least  three  hundred  diflferent  brands  sold  in  America  which,  would  rep- 
resent that  the  goods  were  made  in  America  when  they  were  in  fact 
made  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Waltham  brand? 

Mr.  KoRN.  That  is  a  8i)ecial  brand. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cutlery 
Company  brand  on  German  knives  1 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  stamp  of  the  Meriden  Knife 
Company  on  German  knives  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  Yes ;  and  we  objected  to  that. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  was  done  by  special  order  of  that  company,  and 
we  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  objected  right  through ;  but  a  special  permission  has 
been  given  to  have  that  name  put  on. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  New  England  stamp  being 
branded  on  knives  that  were  actually  made  in  Germany  t 

A  YoiCE.  I  have  heard  of  it ;  but  there  hasn't  been  any  of  that  kind 
imported  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  best  knife  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  our  grade  of  goods,  and  those  ^re  good  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  importer  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  am  employed  to  buy  goods  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  brought  him  here  as  an  expert  in  the  goods. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  does  this  style  of  knife  [referring  to  sample] 
cost  in  G-ermany  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Twenty-two  marks  and  fifty  pfennige  per  dozen,  or 
about  f  9  per  dozen  laid  down  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  There  are  three  blades;  that  would  be  $1.50  and 
t2.70y  and  that  equals  $4.20.  Would  you  not  have  to  pay  as  much 
ander  that  bill  for  that  knife  T 

Mr.  Korn.  No,  sir ;  we  woQid  not. 

The  Ghairiklan.  What  does  that  knife  sell  for  at  ret^ly  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  EOBN.  Aboat  $2  each. 

The  Ghaieman.  That  is  also  pearl  handled  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  an  American  made  knife  which  ft  cus- 
tomer of  mine  buys  for  the  same  price  I  pay  for.  I  shall  sabmit  bis 
prices  and  you  can  compare  the  two  knives.  The  price  for  this  knife  is 
$9  a  dozen  less  2  per  cent.  The  price  of  this  knife  is  ^9  a  down  de- 
livered in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  American  knife  made  of  which  yoa 
sp^ak ! 

Mr.  KoRN.  That  is  made  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  At  Little  Valley,  in  New  York  I 

Mr.  KoBN.  Jfej^HMrj  that  is  made  in  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Central 
City  Knife  Company,     x,  .  ,  ,  .      u 

The  Chairman.  This  Aiwerican  knife  [referring  to  sample]  is  sold 
cheaper  than  you  can  sell  this  Ovther  knife  t  ,  .  ,  r    i.     i 

Mr.  KoRN.  res,  sir.  Here  are  »^  few  more  patterns  which  I  refused 
to  sell  the  same  customer.  He  buys  t^t  at  $2.40,  less  2  per  cent,  per 
dozen.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  knife  mai^^ 

Mr.  KoRN.  In  this  country.  Here  is  a  knl^  ^*iich  we  are  making, 
and  you  can  compare  that  with  this.  N^  ^, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  knife  sold  for  fj;eferrmg  to  another 
sample]!  *  \^ 

Mr.  KoRN.  That  is  sold  at  $2.75  per  dozen,  less  2  pSr  ^J^^- 

Senator  Aldrich.  There  would  not  be  a  very  large  IP®^**^®'^"^*^ 
on  that  knife.  X 

Mr.  KoRN.  Oh,  yes ;  considerable.  \ 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  must  always  be  bought  on  the  brand  pf  ^  ^1?" 
not  be  bought  in  any  other  way.  Where  you  have  a  number J^*  *^*^ 
of  knives  you  must  have  a  brand  to  designate  them.  '\      . 

Senator  Aldrich.  JBut  why  don't  you  take  a  German  iiam«  ^^^ 
than  an  American. 

Mr.  KoRN.  Sometimes  people  can  not  read  German  names.        ., 

Mr.  Saxton.  Sometimes  deckers  want  special  brands  becausi*^^/ 
want  to  avoid  competition  among  themselves.    These  wholesale  p^ 
about  the  country  want  their  own  brands. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  gentlemen  are  getting  into  pretty  sl^ 
competition. 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  should  say  so.  Here  is  a  knife  that  costs  on  the  ot - 
side  4  marks,  and  that  is  made  and  sold  here  at  $1.50  a  dozen.  \ 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  pocket  knives  L\ 
made  here  T  \ 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  have  a  calculation  of  that.  I  have  their  own  statJ 
ment  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  association,  who  stateif  to  me- 
he  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  I  believe  what  he  says — that  is  Mr.  Bndd,oi 
the  Uolly  Manufacturing  Company ;  he  says  their  total  product  wa^ 
$800,000  worth  of  pocket-knives. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  amount  of  im()ortation  f  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  About  $1,800,000  laid  down;  about  $800,000 of  which 
was  of  the  well-known  brand  of  Joseph  Kodgers  &  Sous  amd  Wosteu-^ 
holm. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  1887  the  importations  were  $1,419,000*  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  includes  razors. 

Seiiutor  Aldiuch.  The  American  manufacturers  make  about  50  i>er 
cent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Kudd  told  me  that  $800,000  ^j^  |;l(e^^C06t. 
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Senator  Albbich.  Do  you  think  they  had  more  or  less  than  30  per 
cent  ten  years  ago  T 

Mr.  Saxton.  1  don't  know ;  1  couldn't  answer  that  question.  Of 
course  the  thing  changes  a  great  deal ;  probably  in  the  boom  years  it 
changed  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Kudd  told  me  that  they  turned  out  271,000 
dozeuy  and,  taking  in  all  these  little  cheap  knives,  the  importations 
wonld  be  an  enormous  quantity,  a  good  many  thousand  dozen,  but  the 
value  does  not  mount  up  at  all ;  1  don't  know  what  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  (German  knives  that  you  have  been  de- 
seriblog  manpfaotured  at  one  particular  place  T 

Mr.  EoBN.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  are  manufactured  at  different  points  in  Ger- 
many t 

Mr.  KoBN.  No ;  they  are  manufactured  in  one  district,  what  is  called 
the  Solengen  district  The  city  of  Solengen  contains  about  17,000  in- 
habitants, and  there  are  many  little  villages  in  that  district. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  this  industry  start  up  there? 

Mr.  EoBN.  I  should  say  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  the  market  lor  these  knives  now  in  the 
Uinteil  States? 

Mr.  EoBN»  In  every  part  of  the  world  ;  there  are  different  patterns. 
Some  sell  this  knife  with  a  cheaper  blade,  and  some  sell  it  with  a  differ- 
ent crook,  but  the  market  for  these  knives  is  all  over  the  world. 

8(*nator  Platt.  Are  they  sold  in  England? 

Mr.  KoBN.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  sold  in  England,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  all  over  the  world ;  I  do  nat  think  that  any  other  country 
is  making  them  but  Germany.  England  has  used  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  class  of  goeds.  Our  business  is  to  export  We  sell  German 
goods  and  the  American  goods  in  England ;  we  sold  these  same  goods 
from  Germany  to  England  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Platt.  Does  not  the  English  law  require  that  a  mark  should 
be  put-upon  goods,  indicating  that  they  are  made  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  KoBN.  At  present,  yes. 

Senator  Platt.  Then  they  can  not  be  sold  in  England  without  there 
is  a  mark  upon  them  indicating  that  they  were  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  EoBN.  The  law  is  different.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  a  copy  of  their  acts. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  brand  business  is  slowly  increasing,  owing  to  the 
demand  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the  United  States ;  there  is  no  other 
reason  for  it.    Our  stock  business  is  very,  very  small. 

Senator  Platt   The  United  States  Company  is  not  the  name  of  any 
company,  nor  the  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  New  England,  nor  the  Meri- 
den  Knife  Oompany,  nor  the  Waltham  Knife  Company. 
y    Mr.  SAXTOir.  They  have  all  their  knives  made  of  that  brand  whether 
they* are  made  in  Germany,  or  England,  or  Kamschatka. 

The  Chaibman.  They  take  the  brand  that  they  want? 

Mi,  Saxton*  Yes. 

Senator  Platt.  I  meant  that  it  was  not  their  firm  name. 

Mr.  KoKN.  We  make  the  best  knives  under  the  firm  name,  but  the 
cheaper  knives  go  under  a  fancy  name. 

Thee  Cbaibkan.  Do  you  export  these  cheap  knives  at  all  that  yon 
have  described  ? 

Ms.  KoBN.  Not  these  American  knives. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  import  goods  here  for  export. 

Mr.  KoBK.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  portion  of  your  business,  Mr.  Saxton,  is 
this  kind  of  goods  (referring  to  samplt*)  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  it  any  considerable  amount? 

Mr.  KoRN.  On  this  class  of  goods,  these  5  and  10  cent  goods,  it 
would  probably  be  in  our  business  smaller  than,  I  should  say,  15  per 
cent,  of  our  business  in  value.  In  these  things  we  have  more  of  this 
grade  (referring  to  sample),  than  all  the  other  grades  together. 

Senator  Albrigh.  You  think  the  proportion  of  the  other  kind  that 
you  have  referred  to  would  be  larger  still  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  A  great  deal  larger.  There  are  houses  that  make  prob- 
ably more  than  half  of  their  output  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Senator  HisoocK.  How  long  have  these  American  names  been  ap- 
plied to  these  various  knives  f 

Mr.  EoRN.  You  mean  the  English  names  on  knives  imported  T 

The  Charman.  When  did  you  begin  to  specially  brand  the  goods 
with  American  names? 

Mr.  KoRN.  Since  I  have  been  in  business  they  have  been  put  on,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  business  about  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  lot  of  American  merchants  at  one  time  banded  to- 
gether and  said  they  wouldn't  buy  goods  with  American  manufactumrs' 
names  on. 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  do  not  have  their  own  names  put  on.    • 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  do  on  their  best  grades  of  goods,  and  then  they 
have  to  select  fancy  names  for  the  cheaper  class  of  goods. 

Senator  Platt.  For  instance,  when  "Pennsylvania  Cutlery  ('om- 
pany  "  is  stamped  on  a  knife  manufactured  in  Germany,  does  not  that 
carry  the  idea  to  the  purchaser  that  the  knife  was  made  in  America  f 

Mr.  Korn.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  convey  that  idea.  The 
Pennsylvania  Cutlery  Company  own  their  brands  for  these  goods. 

Senator  Platt.  Would  not  that  idea  be  conveyed  to  the  boy  or  man. 
who  buys  the  knife  f 

Mr.  Korn.  It  might  to  a  boy,  but  to  a  man  I  hardly  think  so,  be- 
cause a  man  can  distinguish  between  different  kinds  of  knives. 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  England  the  stamp  does  not  convey  any  idea  except 
as  to  the  grade  of  the  goods. 

Senator  Platt.  Then  why  do  they  insist  that  no'  goods  shall  be  sold 
upon  their  market  except  with  a  stamp  to  indicate  the  place  of  origin  f 

Mr.  Korn.  This  law  has  really  hurt  England  tremendously  since  it 
went  into  operation,  and  it  is  hurtiug  her  to-day,  because  it  has  not  kept 
out  the  class  of  goods  it  was  intended  to,  and  they  have  lost  all  the  ex- 
port trade  which  was  going  all  over  the  world  through  different  chan- 
nels, and  has  increased  the  German  business  tremendously.  People  now 
have  to  send  to  Germany  to  buy  goods  which  they  usually  before  bought 
in  England,  and  bought  other  goods  which  were  made  in  England  as 
well.  Now  they  all  acknowledge  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  their 
branding  act. 

Senator  Albrigh.  On  all  single-bladed  knives  worth  about  $2  a  dozen 
the  rate  of  duty  will  be  decreased,  will  it  not  f 

Mr.  Korn.  That  is  a  very  fine  knife  that  you  hold  in  your  hand;  a 
very  fine  knife  for  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  increase  is  only  on  that  class  below  $2  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Korn.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  proportion  in  value  of  the  knives  you  im- 
port are  valued  below  $2  a  dozen  f 
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Mr.  KoBN.  On  the  other  side  that  means  a  knife  tltat  costs  here  abont 
$3  or  a  little  more. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  shoald  say  that  would  be  abont  three-fourths. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Three  fourths  above  or  below  f 

Mr.  EoBN.  Below. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  do  not  think  our  business  runs  as  much  as  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then,  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  it  would 
not  mako  much  difference  whether  it  was  kept  on  these  particular 
goods  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Certainly  it  would,  because  it  does  not  come  down  to 
where  we  could  live. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  make  a  division,  aud  make 
the  duty  on  knives  below  a  certain  price  less  than  above,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  dutyf 

Mr.  KoBN.  Excuse  me ;  that  would  give  the  same  chance  for  under- 
valuation. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  would  have  but  one  line  of  division. 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  If  yon  take  a  knife  at  12  shillings,  with  two 
bla<les,  and  then  yon  take  the  same  kind  of  a  knife  with  four  blades, 
the  duty,  according  to  the  Senate  bill,  would  be  much  higher  on  the 
four  blades  than  on  the  two  blades. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  understand  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  So  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  fix  the  rate  for 
both. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Can  you  suggest  an^  better  way  of  fixing  specific 
duties! 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  I  can  see  one  way,  and  that  would  be  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Sena^r  Aldbigh.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  asked  you  if  you 
saw  any  other  way  of  fixing  a  specific  duty  T 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  I  would  hardly  know  how  to  fix  a  specific  duty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  adopted  one  way;  I  now  ask  you  if  you 
know  any  other  way  t 

Mr.  Pappenheimeb.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  want  a  specific  duty,  and  if  you  can  devise  a 
better  way  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  KoBN.  Here  is  a  knife  (exhibiting  sample)  that  I  bought  la^t  week, 
and  I  will  «how  you  the  price ;  I  bought  it  myself.    This  knife  was 
bought  here  at  $1.50  a  dozen. 
'    Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  yon  think  they  made  any  money  on  that  T 

Mr.  JSoBN.  This  same  manufacturer  said  to  me  last  Saturday  that  he 
is  doing  a  great  deal  better  Uiau  he  did  some  years  ago;  that  he  is  mak- 
ing money. 

Senator  Aldbcgh.  He  makes  other  kinds  of  knive^  does  he  notf 

Mr.  KoBN.  Oh,  yes.  I  bought  this  knife  of  him  at  $3.75 ;  that  knife 
cost  on  the  other  side  about  10  shillings;  that  means,  laid  down  here, 
about  $4.    I  bought  a  lot  of  them  at  $3.75  a  dozen. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  were  they  made  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  bought  them  of  an  American  manufacturer,  to  be  made 
with  our  stamp,  to  be  delivered  in  January. 

The  Ohaibman.  This  is  one  of  your  purchases  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  Yes,  for  the  next  year. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  your  stamps 

Mr.  KoBN.  Braudford  Cutlery  Company  ;  that  is  our  stamp,  and  we 
make  them  under  our  stamp. 
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The  Ghaieman.  That  is  a  fictitious  Dame. 

Mr.  KoBN.  There  is  no  such  compauy,  but  our  trade  nnderstands 
that.  If  I  want  to  sell  to  Mr.  Pappenheimer  any  goods,  he  understands 
that  that  is  our  special  brand  for  such  a  special  grade  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  did  that  knife  cost  you  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  paid  $3.75. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  be  delivered  in  January  t 

Mr.  KoBN.  To  be  delivered  in  January  next  year. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  not  deliver  them  now  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  He  must  make  them  first  under  our  stamp,  and  then  they 
deliver  them  afterwards. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Are  the  manufacturers  here  doing  well  in  that  kind 
of  business  now  ! 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  think  so.  I  have  not  traveled  much  to  find  oat,  but  I 
think  they  are  fairly  busy. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  are  Booth  Bros.,  New  Jersey  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  They  are  the  manufacturers  of  that  knife. 

Senator  Platt.  Did  you  buy  it  of  them  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  bought  it  from  them,  yes.    Here  is  a  copy  of  the  order. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  make  knives  T 

Mr.  KoBN.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoock.  What  is  the  lowest  price  per  dozen  that  you  can 
buy  them  for  here  I 

Mr.  KoBN.  This  knife  is  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Is  that  the  lowest-priced  knife  you  can  buy  here  t 

Mr.  KoBN.  No,  sir;  we  have  bought  lower;  we  bought  at  one  time 
knives  at  $4.50  a  gross. 

Senator  Hisoock.  I  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KoBN.  I  do  not  know.  I  haven't  been  in  the  market.  I  re- 
turned from  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  been  in  the  market 
yet. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  these  goods  in  Germany 
when  imported  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  KoBN.  This  knife  (referring  to  sample)  would  hardly  cost  any 
duty ;  the  duty  is  very  small,  while  this  other  knife  would  cost  a  very 
big  duty ;  the  average  would  be  about  5  cents  per  dozen.  I  really  don't 
know  what  it  is  by  weight;  the  knives  imported  into  Germany  have 
their  duties  assessed  by  weight 

The  Ghaibman.  They  pile  these  knives  up  and  weigh  them,  with- 
out reference  to  their  quality  T 

Mr.  KoBN.  Yes ;  just  weigh  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  anything  more  yon  want  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  knives  ! 

Mr.  EoBN.  No,  I  believe  not.    . 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Saxton,  if  you  can  devise  some  just  scheme  of 
duty  and  send  it  to  us  we  will  be  obliged  to  yoix. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Iwill  be  glad  to  do  that.  It  can  only  be  done  by  grad- 
ing the  values. 

Senator  Hisoock.  This,  you  think,  is  the  best  way  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  looked  at  the  question  a^number  of  times,  and 
it  seems  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection,  in  regard  to  undervaluation, 
as  the  other. 

Senator  Hisoock.  No  ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  because 
there  is  less  of  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  can  do  that  very  nicely. 

Senator  Hisoock.  1  wish  you  would  do  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  gentlemen  here  who  want  to  talk  to 
as  al>out  gausT 

Mn  Saxton.  One  or  two  protests  were  sent  to  as.  Here  is  one  from 
Chicago,  embracing  all  the  wholesale  h  irdware  houses  in  Chicago. 

The  Chaieman.  We  have  several  protests. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Here  is  another. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  pass  from  cntlery,  Mr.  Bockwell  wants  to 
say  a  word. 

STATEMENT  OP  W.  F.  EOCKWELL. 

Mr.  Bockwell.  I  only  want  to  say  a  word,  by  x>ermission  of  the 
committee,  in  regard  to  the  Meriden  Knife  Company ;  in  regard  to  the 
permission  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  that  company  to  stamp 
their  name  on  knives  made  elsewhere.  Oar  company  is  the  only  cut- 
lery company  that  is  making  cutlery  in  Meriden,  and  that  is  the  Miller 
Brothers  Cntlery  Company.  If  anybody  has  given  permission  to  stamp 
Meriden  Knife  Company  npon  any  goods,  it  certainly  never  was  done 
by  our  anthority. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  were  told  that  we  had  the  positive  consent  of  the 
Meriden  company,  and  we  did  it  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  KooKWULL.  I  say  unequivocally  that  there  never  was  such  au- 
thority given.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Flagg,  and  went  to  lunch 
with  him  one  day,  and  was  objecting  to  the  stamp  of  the  Meriden  Cut- 
lery Company  being  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Flagg  was  along  time  one  of  our  employes,  and  we 
certainly  believed  he  would  not  make  any  false  statements. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  there  any  such  company  as  the  Meriden  Knife 
Company  f 

Mr.  Bockwell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KouN.  The  American  Cutlery  Company,  of  Chicago,  some  ten 
years  ago,  ordered  goods  of  me,  something  like  $10,000  or  $11,000,  to  be 
branded  with  the  stamp  of  the  American  Cutlery  Company.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  table-knives,  and  wanted  to  sell  pocket-knives.  We 
certainly  had  a  right  to  put  that  stamp  on.  They  wanted  to. sell  them 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Cutlery  Company. 

Mr.  BoOKWELL.  I  was  only  branding  that  one  particular  statement. 


GUNS. 
Wednesday  Evening,  December  12, 1888. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  GHABLBS  DALT. 

JPteMent  of  the  Marlin  Fire-Arma  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn,,  and  of  the  firm  of  Sohom- 

ling,  jDaljf  f  GtaUe, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  say,  as 
representing  the  importers  of  guns,  that  I  came  here  with  the  same  plea 
in  substance  that  has  already  been  made  before  you  this  evening,  that 
as  importers  we  are  fighting  for  our  lives ;  and  I  will  begin  with  a  few 
remarks  concerning  American  manufacturers  of  fire-arms.  I  do  not 
know  what  statements  they  have  made  to  you,  and  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned  it  does  not  really  make  any  difference,  because  that  would 
take  time.    The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  in  this  country  in  the  w^y  of 
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shot-gans  commenced  aboat  twenty-flveyearsago,  with  Parker  Brothers, 
Ethau  Alien  &  Co.    The  businesH  has  iucreaBed  daring  those  years  an- 
til  there  are  now  13,  and  I  have  the  names  of  aU  of  them  here. 

It  is  merely  an  estimate,  but  I  judge  they  manufacture  about  35,000 
stand  of  arms — somewhere  iu  that  neighborhood— every  year.  The  busi- 
ness has  grown  to  that  magnitude. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  double-barreled  shot-guns? 

Mr.  Daly.  Of  such  as  are  covered  by  the  second  section  iu  regard  to 
guns,  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a  change.  They  have  increased 
their  business  with  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  they  have 
been  enabled  to  almost  eftectually  drive  out  the  foreign  makes  of  guns 
of  the  quality  that  they  make.  The  American  manufacturers  of  goods 
of  this  kind  can  not  make  cheap  goods  in  the  way  they  make  them.  They 
can  make  good  goods  cheap,  but  cheap  goods  they  cannot  make  at  all. 
When  you  come  into  very  tine  goods  hand  work  is  the  special  element, 
and  they  can  not  meet  that.  That  is  done  .on  the  other  side;  so  that 
for  the  medium  grade  of  guns  they  have  the  market  today.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.     They  have  practically  driven  the  rest  out 

In  order  to  show  that,  the  other  night  I  made  an  extract  from  our 
books,  showing  that  we  had  imported  various  grades  of  guns  for  cer- 
tain fixed  months  consecutively,  and  I  find  that  the  result  is  this :  Of 
guns  valued  at  $1.80,  we  imported  2,350.  These  are  single-barreled 
guns;  I  did  not  take  the  cheapest  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  taking  the  prices  duty  paid  T 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  sir ;  the  price  there.  Of  guns  valued  at  $3.50,  we  had 
1,967;  valued  at  $5,  we  had  2,956;  of  guus  valued  at  $7.50,  we  had  2,231; 
and  there  we  commenced  to  fall  off.  When  we  come  to  $10  guns  we 
commenced  to  come  in  competition  with  American  guns.  Of  those  we 
had  839;  of  those  valued  at  $15,  we  had  283.  When  we  come  to  $25 
gUDS  we  commenced  to  go  up  agaiu,  because,  except  being  chiefly  special 
kinds,  they  are  not.  made  here  at  all.  Of  those  there  were  258;  valued 
at  $40,  we  had  181;  at  $70,  we  had  67 ;  at  $100,  we  had  17;  at  $150,  we 
had  6;  at  $200,  we  had  8.  I  will  say  here  that  in  these  high  grades  of 
guns  there  are  only  a  few  houses  that  touch  them  at  all.  The  other 
gentlemen  here  representing  the  gun  business  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  them ;  I  don't  think  they  import  a  gun  valued  more  than  $15. 

Senator  Platt.  Where  does  the  double-barreled  gun  come  in  I 

Mr.  Daly.  The  first  item  is  a  single-barrel.  According  to  my  read- 
ing of  the  tariff  the  clause  covers  not  only  double-barreled  breech-load- 

g  guns,  but  every  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  $10  clause,  «<all  double  barreled 
sporting  breech-loading  guns  I" 

Mr.  Daly.  On  page  190,  section  2499  says : 

Each  and  every  imported  article  not  enumerated  in  thw  act,  which  is  aimilar, 
either  in  material,  quantity,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any 
article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  chargeable  with  duty,  shall  pay  the  same  nte  of 
duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  m  any  of  the 
particulars  before  mentioned.  ^ 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  has  no  connection  with  it  at  aU ;  it  does  not 
.cover  that  at  all.  That  only  covers  double-barreled  guns;  just  what  it 
savs  there.  ,^_      ^_.     , 

Mr.  Daly.  I  presume  the  collector  under  that  clause  would  be  obliged 
to  decide  that  it  covers  all  gunsf 

Senator  Aldeioh.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  we  will  make  that 
perfectly  clear.  r^'^^^l^ 
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Mr.  Dalt.  I  supposed  that  was  a  general  provision  that  covered 
everything  in  the  tariff.  A  single-barrel  would  come  in  under  45  per 
cent,  and  a  muzzle-loading  would  come  in  under  45.  Now  they  only 
pay  25.  They  are  not  made  here  at  all.  Under  the  present  tariff  they 
would  pay  45.  Dhen  I  will  leave  out  the  single-b&rreled  guns,  because 
I  thought  they  came  in  under  that  provision.  Let  me  continue  my 
showing:  The  first  lot  of  $3.50  guns  paid  a  duty  of  $1.22,  under  the  new 
tariff  they  pay  a  duty  of  $  10.83 ;  the  $5  guns  paid  a  duty  of  $1.75,  under 
the  new  tariff  they  pay  $11.25 }  the  $7.50  guns  pay  now  $2.67,  and  under 
the  new  tariff  they  would  pay  $ll.»8;  the  $10  guns  would  pay  under 
the  present  law  $3.50,  and  under  the  proposed  law  $12.56;  the  $15  guns 
pay  $3.71,  and  under  the  new  law  would  pay  $13.75,  and  so  on,  coming 
closer  together  until  they  get  to  the  price  of  $100  or  more,  and  above 
$100  the  duty  would  be  cheaper,  but  of  course  that  does  not  amount  to 
anything  when  we  only  imported  14  guns.  So  that  really  what  is  above 
$15  is  of  small  moment. 

Kow  I  have  some  more  figures  here.  Ju^  to  show  you  gentlemen 
that  you  do  not  really  know  how  cheap  thpse  goods  are  and  what  an 
enormous  duty  you  are  proposing  to  put  on  them,  I  will  tell  you  that 
on  the  first  gun  I  named  yon  are  proposing  to  put  on  a  duty  of  309  per 
cent.,  and  it  runs  down  to  225, 158,  and  125  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest 
duty  on  the  goods  that  we  sell  in.quautity  is  92  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  on  what  cost! 

Mr.  Dalt.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  is  the  duty  that  would  be  assessed 
by  the  collector. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  the  price  of  those  guns  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Ninety-two  per  cent  would  be  on  the  $15  gun.  That  is 
what  we  call  a  pretty  good  grade  of  gun.  This  id  the  $3.50  gun.  I  see 
my  friend  Lovell  has  one  of  this  kind  over  there  in  the  corner. 

Senator  Aldkigh.  We  asked  him  to  send  it  to  ns. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  borrowed  these  specimens  from  a  gun  dealer  in  the  city 
and  brought  them  in  here  this  morning.  Here  is  one  that  has  a  double 
key,  and  that  costs  about  10  cents  more  on  that  acconnt. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  From  the  price  marked  on  this  gnu  the  dealer  here 
sells  this  for  $9. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes;  they  get  a  good  profit  on  those  guns.  It  would  cost 
him  under  the  new  proposed  duty  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$16.50  or  $17. 

The  OHAntMAN.  At  the  same  rate  of  profit  he  would  have  to  sell  it 
for  about  $100. 

Mr.  Daly.  This  is  anotl^er  grade  that  I  now  show  you.  It  is  a  gun 
that  costs  about  $5.50. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  these  are  all  iron  barrels  f 

Mr.  Daly.  They  are  all  twist  barrels,  and  those  that  sell  for  $3.50 
are  just  as  safe  even  as  those  that  sell  ibr  $350. 

Senator  Platt.  Does  the  Belgian  Government  prove  their  guns  T 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes ;  the  stamp  of  safety  is  stamped  on  the  barrels.  Some 
of  them  do  very  nice  shooting.  The  approval  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment is  stamped  on  the  guns,  and  the  gun  is  proved  again  after  it  is  all 
put  together.  I  now  show  you  another  gun  which  is  a  leading  gun. 
Now  what  I  claim  is  that  these  American  manufacturers  do  not  need 
any  more  than  they  have. 

Senator  Platt.  What  does  that  brand  of  Richards  meant 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  one  of  the  gun-makers'  brands. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  this  a  Belgian  gun,  too  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes*  these  are  all  Belgian.    England  has  practically  gone 
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out  of  the  gnn  business.  There  is  a  sort  of  twist  which  they  call  Lon- 
don twist,  a  little  difterent  from  the  regalar  English  twist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Belgian  guu-barrels  twisted  f 

Mr.  Dalt.  Yes;  ^nd  there  is  a  little  more  finish  on  it,  and  so  they 
take  the  liberty  of'  calling  it  laminated  steel.  The  next  grade  is  this 
(showing  another  gnn). 

The  Ghaibman.  What  dbes  that  grade  coat! 

Mr.  DAiiY.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  place  of  importation  T 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes 5  that  is  a  complete  gun. 

The  Chairman.  That  sells  here  at  retail  for  aboat  916  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Eighteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Daly.  Dunng  the  last  four  or  lAve  months  guns  on  the  other  side 
have  declined  materially.  I  am  giving  you  the  prices  we  pay  for  them 
to-day,  not  when  that  gun  was  bought.  This  gun  (showiug  sample) 
came  out  of  our  own  establishment. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  see  they  are  all  marked  "  George  Fisher." 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes ;  GkK>rge  Fisher  was  a  porter  with  as  and  commenciHl 
with  ns  in  business,  and  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  .used  his  name 
for  a  brand ;  always  have  done  it  for  a  oertain  brand  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  This  is  called  fine  laminated  steel. 

Mr.  Daly.  As  I  say,  our  firm  imports  more  of  the  higher  grade  in 
proportion  to  the  lower  ones  than  any  one  else  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
aside,  perhaps,  from  the  firm  of  Hartley  &  Graham.  The  owner  of 
this  gun  I  hold  in  my  hand  paid  for  it  originally  somewhere  about 
$13.50. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  he  is  not  getting  so  much  profit  as  you  are 
out  of  this  (referring  to  another  gun). 

Mr.  Daly.  That  gnn  actually  cost  us  more  than  $7.25,  and  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  price  at  which  I  can  buy  it  to-day. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  eause  of  the  present  great  decline  in  the 
prices  of  guns  T 

Mr.  Daly.  I  do  not  know.  You  are  putting  a  duty  on  that  gun  of 
$12.50,  when  the  gun  itself  cost  $7.25.  Now  is  not  that  outrageous,  to 
use  plain  English  ? 

The  Ghaibman.  You  ought  not  to  speak  that  way  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  committee ;  1  merely  say  that  in 
general  terms.    I  could  not  think  of  an  easier  word  at  the  time. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  only  necessary  to  get  at  the  points  yon  desire 
to  make. 

Mr.  Daly.  These  are  the  points  that  I  desire  to  make ;  to  show  yoa 
that  the  tariff  duty  of  the  ordinary  lines  of  gun»,  such  as  are  imported, 
is  217  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  given  us  a  running  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  guns;  have  you  given  us  specimens  of  guns  you  actually  im- 
port! 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir ;  these  are  the  three  leading  guns  of  that  kind. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  are  there  any  others  or  intermediate  guns  that 
are  imported  f 

Mr.  Daly.  All  along;  yes,  sir.  I  gave  you,  Just  as  I  say,  specimens 
of  what  they  represent.  Here  is  another  specimen  of  a  ^un  that  is  some- 
times made  with  a  twist  barrel.  Here  is  a  gun  with  plain  stock  and  iron 
butt,  and  this  would  sell  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $4 ; 
just  a  trifle  more  than  the  other. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  to  us  in  regard 
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to  a  specific  duty  upon  guns  that  will  enable  us  to  grade  these  guns  so 
88  not  to  have  this  great  discrimination  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yon  bring  up  the  idea  of  undervaluation  T  Is  not  that  at 
the  bottom  of  it  T 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  want  specific  duties ;  it  does  not  matter  by 
what  process  we  arrive  at  it. 

The  Chairman..  Wherever  it  is  possible,  we  want  specific  duties  upon 
these  articles. 

Mr.  Dalt.  There  has  never  been  any  claim  of  undervaluation  made 
upon  guns,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Ghaibman.  There  might  possibly,  be  compound  duties,  part  spe- 
cific and  part  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Daly.  That  usually  means  putting  down  on  some  and  putting  up 
on  others ;  it  is  heavy  on  one  and  light  on  another.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  make  a  specific  duty  for  over  25  cents.  If  you  say  from  such  a  price 
to  such  a  price,  it  is  really  an  ad  valorem  duty  after  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  do  not  want  more  tbau  one  or  two  classifica- 
tions; for  instance,  one  classification  to  include  cheap  guns  and  the 
other  to  include  the  high-priced  guns. 

Mr.  Daly.  Of  course,  I  had  no  idea  of  anything  of  that  kind,  that 
there  was  any  real  olig^^tio^  to  ad  valorem  duties,  so  far  as  guus  were 
concerned,  but  I  thought  it  was  merely  a  plan  that  some  manufacturers 
were  suggesting  to  keep  the  prices  up.  So,  of  course,  I  did  not  figure 
ou  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  desire  is  to  have  the  gun  business 
left  alone.    We  are  satisfied. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  these  t    Are  they  muskets  T 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  sirj  they  are  rifles.  We  make  them  and  export 
tliero.  They  can  not  make  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  kind 
we  make;  it  can't  be  done  for  the  money. 

Senator  Platt.  You  have  a  patent,  have  you  notf 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  A  patent  is  no  particular  protection  to  fire-arms, 
because  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  public  desire  for  a  particular  style 
of  gun.  You  have  got  to  pit  some  kinds  of  guns  against  others,  and 
both  kinds  may  be  patented.  The  concern  that  makes  nearly  niue- 
tenths  of  the  arms  used  in  the  country  today  has  no  protection  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  Winchester  Company. 

Senator  Platt.  Their  factory  is  in  New  Haven,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes;  in  New  Haven. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  a  pretty  good  rifle  you  make. 

Mr.  Daly.  We  think  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  think  we  understand  this  gun  business  pretty  well. 
We  have  had  some  specimens  before  us  before  to-day. 

Mr.  Daly.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lo veil  might  represent  that  this  double- 
barreled  gun  can  be  made  so  cheap  without  running  him  out,  but  I 
don't  see  that  the  Oovernment  needs  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that; 
he  is  making  that  gun  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  it ;  there  is  none 
imported  like  it.  He  is  simply  making  it  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  get  this  rate  from  Mr.  Lovell,  but 
when  he  was  here  we  asked  him  to  send  us  a  sample.  The  fact  that 
he  sent  us  a  sample  was  not  his  fault ;  he  sent  it  in  obedience  to  our 
request. 

Mr.  Daly.  To  show  the  difTerence  in  guns,  the  cheapest  gun  that  is 
made  today  is  made  by  the  Syracuse  Gun  Company,  which  has  recently 
gone  into  business.  They  claim  to  have  made  a  nice  thing  out  of  the 
bosiuesSy  and  they  only  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  made  two 
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or  three  thoasand  guns,  and  dnring  the  coming  year  they  have  laid  oat 
to  make  six  thousand.  I  think  the  outpat  of  gnns  made  by  American 
mannfactarers  for  the  coming  year  is  going  to  be  at  least  20  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  for  the  past  year,  so  that  gun  mannfactarers  are  not 
snffering  ander  the  present  law  at  all. 

The  Ohaibmait.  I  am  curions  to  know  how  long  these  Belgians  have 
made  these  cheap  gnns. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  are  very  old.  One  kind  was  made  as  far  back  as 
the  year  800  or  1000,  when  civilization  first  dawned. 

Senator  Platt.  He  was  speaking  of  breech-loaders. 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  a  modern  affair. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  these  doable-barreled  shotgnns. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  are  the  ontcome  of  what  was  made  years  ago. 

The  GnAiBMAN.  I  desire  to  ask  yon  how  long  since  you  began  im- 
porting these  very  cheap  double-barreled  shot-guns. 

Mr.  Daly.  They  have  got  cheaper  and  cheaper  every  year.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  from  $10,000  to  $15^000  every  year  on  stock 
on  hand,  because  they  are  getting  cheaper  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  imported  stock  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Tes,  sir.  When  we  first  imported  guns  of  that  kind  they 
were  made  by  reputable  houses  in  Birmingham,  such  as  Scott  &  Sons, 
and  we  paid  them  100  shillings  for  a  gun  like  that 

Senator  Aldrich.  No  better  than  that  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Very  little;  the  lock  was  better ;  the  barrels  were  no  better. 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  import  these  guns  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  them  t 

Mr.  Daly.  To  make  money ;  yes,  sir;  because  there  is  a  demand  for 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  there  is  a  demand  for  this  class  organs  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Where  are  they  sold  mostly  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Everywhere. ' 

Senator  Aldrioh.  No  particular  part  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  Daly.  No  particular  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  North  or  South  t 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hawlby.  Do  you  really  consider  a  $2  or  $3  breech-loader 
a  safe  gun  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  tried  with  three  times  the  regular  charge 
before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  In  that  gun  you  would  ordinarily  pat 
3^  grains  of  x>owder,  and  it  is  tried  with  about  10  grains  of  powder. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  tried ;  by  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Daly.  By  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  are  sent  heret 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  each  barrel  has  to  go  through  a  trial,  and  then 
the  gun  is  tried  again  after  it  is  put  together;  so  that  there  are  three 
proofs. 

The  Chairman.  Fired  three  limes  t 

Mr.  Daly.  It  has  to  be  proved  after  it  is  put  together. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  there  any  proof-mark  on  it  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  This  is  the  proof-mark  here  (pointing)  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  Nobody  on  the  other  side  would  sell  guns  with- 
out proof. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  They  would  not  sell  t 

Mr.  Daly.  No.    Besides,  I  think  it  would  be  a  m^|i3l4^^^;tp  of- 
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fei  to  sell  a  gan  that  had  not  a  proof-mark  upon  it.  Amencan  guns  are 
not  tested.  Most  American  manufacturers  never  have  their  barrels 
tested  either,  because  that  costs  something,  and  they  do  not  like  to  pay. 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  import  their  barrels  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  barrels  are  imported  t 

Mc  Dalt.  No,  sir;  there  are  steel  barrels  that  are  made  here.  Steel 
barrels  are  imported  also;  the  laminated  and  Damascus  barrels  are  im- 
ported. 

Senator  Aldrich.  This  barrel  that  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  sim- 
ple iron  barrel,  of  course  t 

MnDALT.  It  is  steel. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  All  steel  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Steel  is  cheaper  than  iron. 

The  Chairman.  These  fine  guns  are  )iot  made  here  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Not  the  very  finest! 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  the  very  highest  priced.  They  are  not  as  fine 
as  those  imported,  that  is,  for  the  money. 

Senator  HisooGK.  There  are  very  few  guns  made  finer  than  the  Le- 
fevre  guns. 

Mi.  Daly.  They  make  a  gun  which  they  retail  for  t300,and  they  sell 
a  great  many  of  them.  They  sell  that  class  entirely  by  retail  to  people 
-who  have  got  more  money  than  brains,  as  a  rulers 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  about  these  fine  goods  that  you  import! 

Mr.  Daly.  If  a  man  wants  a  fine  gun  he  wants  a  Diamond  Daly 
every  time.   • 

Senator  Hisoock.  Is  that  house  successful  in  their  business  ! 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir:  they  have  not  divided  much  money  among  them- 
selves, but  they  have  been  putting  all  their  money  into  plant,  and  they 
are  doing  a  nice  business  and  making  money.  Their  guns  are  thor- 
oughly well  made  and  they  will  last.  I  say  they  have  effectually  driven 
out  of  the  market  most  gnus.  We  have  a  brand  made  on  the  other  side 
on  which  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  that.we  have  got  to  drop  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  drive  you  out  of  the  mar- 
ket on  these  guns  ! 

Mr.  Daly.  There  is  no  danger.  They  can  not  make  them  cheaper  be- 
cause the  duty  is  more. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No,  but  we  could  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Daly.  If  a  man  is  only  able  to  spend  $6  or  $7  for  a  gun,  you 
could  force  him  to  do  without  one  ! 

Senator  HiscocK.  Why  is  not  that  done! 

Mr.  Daly.  Because  they  can  not  make  them  so  cheaply.  These  are 
all  hand-made  goods.  People  who  can  make  that  kind  of  goods  do  not 
work  here,  and  all  these  guns  are  made  by  machinery,  and  of  course 
the  nearer  they  can  get  to  making  every  part  by  machinery,  the  cheaper 
they  can  make  them. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  not  think  that  American  makers,  with 
sufficient  encouragement,  would  make  a  gun  nearly  as  cheap  and  better! 

Mr.  Daly.  Not  nearly  so  cheap.  The  cheai)e8t  gun  sells  for  $17.32. 
That  gun  probably  cost  them  to  make  somewhere  about  $14  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cheapest  double-barreled  gun 
in  this  country  costs  $14  to  make! 

Mr.  Daj-Y.  About  $14,  audi  am  informed  it  is  sold  for  $17.32.       t 

uiyiLi-ifciu  uy  >J!I vJvJVl  Iv^ 
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TheOHAiBMAK.  Wholesale* 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Uawley.  What  does  it  retail  for  t 

Mr.  Daly.  It  lists  at  $30,  but  there  is  lots  of  discount  taken  off,  and 
the  retail  price  is  governed  by  the  locality,  the  idea  of  the  purchaser, 
etc.  These  things  are  retailed  by  a  great  many  people  within  10  per 
cent,  of  wholesale  price,  and  some  sell  for  half  price.  One  man  will 
mcurk  that  gan  $9,  while  in  the  neighboring  village  the  same  kind  of  gnu 
will  be  marked  $7. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  ns  on  the 
sabject  of  guns  f 

Mr.  Daly.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  what  little  I  have  scud  will  do  some- 
thing toward  remedying  the  wrong  that  we  think  you  have  made. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  had  better  make  a  suggestion  to  ns  about*  a 
specific  rate.. 

Mt.  Daly.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.  I  would  rather  see  it  ad  va- 
lorem, because  that  is  the  most  equitable  way  always.  Specific  duties 
are  always  onerous,  unless  you  have  one  item. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that,  bat 
you  may  make  a  suggestion  to  us  if  you  care  to. 

Mr.  DALtY.  I  shall  M  pleased  to  do  so.  As  1  said,  of  course  yon  would 
drive  these  guns  entirely,  out  of  the  market,  and  in  driving  them  out 
of  the  market  you  would  drive  us  out    That  we  do  not  like. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
the  courtesies  that  have  beeu  extended  to  us  this  eveniug  in  hearing 
all  of  us. 


HARDWARE,  CUTLERY,  GUNS,  AND  PISTOLS. 

COFrnnJATIOH  of  statement  op  wholesale  HABDWABE  AS80- 
CIATIOir,  A  H.  SAXTOH,  PRESIDENT. 

Dbcembeb  17, 1888. 
We  desire  to  state  that  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  at  the  meeting 
December  12,  the  president  of  the  American  Cutlery  Association,  Mr. 
Bock  well,  accompanied  by  Seojators  Piatt  and  Eawley,  of  Connecticut,^ 
his  counsel,  and  that  while  tbey  were  privileged  to  ask  our  aide  questions, 
we  were  not  privileged  to  ask  questions  in  return.  We  made  no  objec- 
tion to  their  presence,  as  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  our  privileges 
were,  but  we  desire  to  now  state  to  your  honorable  committee  that  such 
discrimination  against  us  does  nut  seem  to  us  fair.  We  also  desire  to 
state  further  that  we  bad  come  before  your  committee  prepared  to 
demonstrate  more  effectually  than  we  wer^^  able  wby  the  American 
manufacturers  of  cutlery  already  have  protection  enough,  by  submit- 
ting further  samples  and  prices  of  American^made  knives,  but  the 
presence  of  the  president  of  the  American  Cutlery  Association  and  his 
representatives  precluded  us  from  accomplishing  this,  as  we  were  de* 
barred  from  exhibiting  samples  of  manutacturers  in  their  presence,  as 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  our  possession  shows,  viz: 

These  knives  and  prices  I  mnst  not  on  any  account  have  made  known  to  other 
mannfacturerH  or  their  representatives,  and  tvnst  you  will  be  able  to  use  them  with- 
out that  necessity. 
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We  promised  Senator  Aldrich  tbat  we  would  look  into  this  matter 
and  report  oar  condasious.  The  chief  complaint  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cao  manufacturers  ae  to  why  there  should  be  a  change  made  in  the  tariff 
on  cutlery,  we  understood  Senator  Allison  to  say,  was,  that  under  the 
present  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  there  was  so  much  nudervalua- 
tiou  tibat  they  could  not  fairly  compete.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
majority  of  the  importers  of  cutlery  are  dishonest  men;  an  imputation 
that  can  not  be  for  a  moment  sustained.  We  are  perfectly  safe  in  the 
assertion  that  during  the  past  four  years  the  undervaluations  of  cut- 
lery have  not  amounted  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  value  entered  at  our  cus- 
tom-house* These  false  charges  of  undervaluation  have  been  puslied  so 
vigo]K>nsly,  in  seasonand  out  of  season,  by  the  American  Cutlery  Asso- 
ciation, through,  as  stated  in  your  hearing,  disreputable  agents,  and  the 
merehttota  in  New  York  have  been  so  goaded  and  hounded  that  on  the 
appearance  of  scurrilous  charges  in  the  public  prints,  reflecting  on  the 
probity  of  well  known  houses  whose  reputation  had  been  without  a  stain 
for  fiity  yearSf  Messrs.  Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  took  the  mat- 
ter upj  and  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  September  20,  1886, 
and  renewedr  the  ofier  December  15, 1886,  as  follows,  viz : 

From  oar  stand-point,  knowinfi:  absolutely  the  parity  and  cleanliness  of  our  record 
and  motives^  we  very  naturally  feel  much  outraged  tbat  tbA  imputations  of  wrong- 
doing  should  have  been  put  on  US|  and  we  feel  yery  certain  tbat  somewhere  back  of 
this  whole  movement  the  animas  of  this  pereeontion  is  to  endeavor  to  ruin  the  cut- 
lery portion  of  our  business  at  all  hazards.  We  therefore  desire  to  make  the  propo- 
sition to  vour  Department  that  for  any  invoice  or  invoices  of  ours  you  may  select  we 
wiU  furnish  your  Department  the  original  manufacturers*  invoices,  ACGorapanie<l  with 
their  affidavits  and  our  affidavit  that  the  prices  charged  are  the  prices  paid  and  in- 
voiced by  us ;  and  we  also  further  invite  the  Department  to  put  an  expert  accountant 
on  our  books  and  papers,  and  if  there  can  be  found  a  single  instance  where  our  firm 
has  made  a  fraudulent  invoice  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  Government* out  of  its 
just  and  proper  does  we  will  enter  into  bonds  to  pay  in  that  case  all  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  restore  to  the  Government  fourfold. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  is  being  unwittingly  used  to  persecnte  and  damage 
nSy  and  that  back  of  this  persecution  are  bad  and  disreputable  men,  and  we  think  it 
ia  high  time^  the  Government  put  snch  people  where  they  belong. 

The  writer^as  president  of  this  association,  and  being  a  member  o^ 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  holds  this  offer  open  during  the  balance  of  this 
administration,  daring  the  existence  of  the  incoming  administration, 
and  for  all  successive  administrations,  so  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  this 
firm.  This  great  cry  about  undervaluation  in  cutlery  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  The  honest  importers  are  more  interested  to  suppress  what 
little  undervaluation  there  is  than  any  other  class  of  people,  and  they 
are  continually  guarding  themselves  against  tbis  unlawful  business. 

Now  as  to  specific  rates  on  cutlery.  This  question  has  been  up  before 
Congress  In  the  past.  In  1860,  we  think  it  was,  it  was  proposed  to  put 
specific  duties  on  pocket  cutlery,  and  when  the  matter  came  up  before 
the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  he  declared  that  it  was  impracticable  and  im- 
possible to  put  a  specific  duty  on  knives  that  would  be  equitable  and 
fair.  We,  as  an  association,  would  be  only  too  glad  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, as  it  would  save  us  from  any  unjust  imputations.  If  we 
figure  a  uniform  specific  rate  for  each  classification  of  blades  we  obtain 
an  exorbitant  and  prohibitory  rate  on  the  cheai)er  grades  and  a  very 
low  rate  on  the  best  grades.  If  we  figure  a  compound  rate,  comprising 
specific  and  ad  valorem,  we  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  If  we  make  di- 
visions in  each  number  of  blades,  so  as  to  figure  out  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  rate  that  .shall  equal  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate,  we  get  into  greater 
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difficulty  still.  For  iDstance,  take  3-blade  knives  and  say  that  all 
knives  costing  $1.50  per  dozen  or  less  shall  pay  30  cents  per  dozen 
knives  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  will  be  equal  to  a  50  per 
cent,  duty  on  a  knife  costing  $1  per  dozen,  the  average  price  in  this 
division.  The  next  division  would  run  from  $1.50  per  dozen  to  and 
include  $3  per  dozen.  The  average  price  would  be  $2.25  per  dozen  and 
a  rate  that  would  be  equal  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  be  65 
cents  per  dozen  knives  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  30  cents  per 
dozen  knives  and  38  cents  ad  valorem.  The  next  division  would  figure 
out  $1.35  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  or  30  cents  per  dozen 
knives  and  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  next  $2.40  per  dozen 
knives  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  30  cents  per  dozen  knives  and 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  So  that  under  such  a  system  of  rates  the 
temptation  for  undervaluation  would  be  very  much  greater  than  under 
a  purely  ad  valorem  system,  as  now.' 

(Tnder  such  a  system  a  merchant  purchasing  a  knife  costing  abroad 
$1.60  per  dozen  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  dozen  knives 
and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  or  30  cents  per  dozen  knives  and  38  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  A  dishonest  merchant  would  endeavor  to  bring  his 
price  below  the  $1.50  mark^  and  pay  30  cents  per  dozen  knives  and  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  no  honest  merchant  could  stand  such  compe- 
tition. 
>  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  view  of  the  very  small  percentage  of  actual 
undervaluation,  and  the  added  safeguards  which  are  contemplated  by  a 
general  board  of  appraisers,  and  which  was  recommended  by  the  im- 
porters of  hardware,  the  matter  of  undervaluation  of  cutlery  can  not 
ever  obtain  any  prominence. 

We  therefore  are  unable  to  recommend  to  your  honorable  committee 
any  plan  for  specific  rates  on  cutlery,  but  respectfully  ask,  as  main- 
tained in  the  hearing  granted  us  December  12,  1888,  that  the  present 
rate  of  50  per  cent,  sd  valorem  be  adhered  to,  as  any  other  and  higher 
rate  and  any  specific  rate  would  be  unfair. 

Similar  difficulties,  as  above  stated,  apply  equally  to  section  172,  re- 
lating to  table  knives,  carvers,  butcher  knives,  etc.,  and  also  to  razor 
section  173,  and  we  respectfully  protest  against  any  advance  in  rates 
on  these  goods,  and  also  on  scissors,  over  the  present  tari fi(l 

The  statement  made  by  Senator  Piatt  that  there  was  about  $900,000 
worth  of  table  cutlery  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  was 
controverted  before  your  committee  by  statistics  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  showed  that  all  cutlery  paying  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent,  amounted  to  only  $651,301,  and  that  this  included  scissors,  which 
formed  altogether  the  largest  portion  of  the  amount,  and  also  included 
butcher  knives  and  steels,  etc. 

We  are  endeavorii^g  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  amount  of  the  table 
cutlery,  and  will  probably  report  in  a  few  days;  but  we  are  of  the  very 
decided  opinion  that  $150,000  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  and  we  shall 
.  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  much  less. 

Beferriug  to  the  offer  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  president 
of  this  association,  it  might  be  proper  to  add  that  this  association  rep- 
resents more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  cutlery  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  we  think  that  our  assertions  in  regard  to  undervaluatioiis 
are  entitled  to  due  consideration. 

Your  committee  requested  us  also  to  suggest  a  substitute  for  the 
clauses  referring  to  guns  which  would  be  in  accord  with  our  views. 
Being  able  to  define  guns  by  description,  we  present  a  plan  for  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  which,  while  it  advances  considerably  the  rates 
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on  the  lowest  grade  of  each  denomination,  is  as  fair  and  equitable  as 
we  can  devise  on  the  plan  you  desire.    A  specific  duty  alone  we  find  to 
be  entirely  impracticable. 
We  propose  that  section  180  shall  read — 

Muskets  and  muzzle-loadiag  shot-gaus  and  rifles,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Then  shall  follow  a  new  section  which  we  call  No.  180J : 

Single-barreled  breach-loading  shot  guns,  and  sporting  rifles  25  cents  each,  and  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No.  181.  Doable-barreled  breech-loading  shot  guns  made  on  the  system  known  as 
Lefauoheax  action,  50  cents  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  made  on  the  system 
known  as  side  snap  action,  90  cents  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  made  on  the 
system  known  as  top  snap  actibn,  or  any  system  not  herein  mentioned,  having 
back-action  locks,  |i.20  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  made  on  the  system 
known  as  top  snap  action,  or  any  system  not  herein  mentioned  having  other  than 
back-action  locks,  $2  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Pravid&d,  That  on  all  breech-loading  doable  gans,  having  laminated  alieel,  or 
Damascus  barrels,  there  shall  be  added  $1  each :  And  pr<mded  further.  That  on  all 
guns  vtdaed  at  $50  each  and  over  and  less  than  $100  each,  the  duty  shall  be  $7.50 
each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  gans  valned  at  $100  each,  or  over,  $12.50 
each,  and  %  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Then  to  follow  section  No.  181  J: 

All  revolvers  12^  cents  each,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  beg  to  snbmit  also  the  following  statement  showing  the  effect  of 
the  rates  we  have  suggested : 

Sections  180  and  180^  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  terms  of  tl^e 
Senate  bill. 

Lefancheux  action  guns,  calculated  at  $3.80  pay  89  per  cent.;  the 
highest  priced  35  per  cent. 

Side  snap  action  at  $4.60,  pay  45  per  cent.;  the  highest  priced  im- 
ported, $0.50,  pay  38  per  cent. 

'Top  snap  action  (which  is  practically  the  only  other  system  imported), 
with  back-action  locks,  at  $5.30,  pay  50  per  cent,  and  the  highest  price 
at  $7.00,  pay  40  per  cent. 

Top  snap  action,  with  bar  locks,  are  those  which  chiefly  compete 
with  American-made  guns,  which  are  all  made  on  this  system.  They 
begin  at  $6.50,  which  will  pay  55  per  ct^nt:,  and  the  highest  price  of  the 
great  bulk  of  those  imported  is  $12.50,  which  will  pay  41  per  cent. ;  some 
of  them  having  laminated  or  Damascus  barrels,  will  be  further  increased. 
All  tho^  valued  below  $30,  will  be  increased  above  the  present  rate 
of  35  per  cent. 

We  have  placed  a  rate  on  top  snap  action  guns  which  is  much  in 
advance  of  what  we  consider  necessary,  or  really  equitable. 

We  contend,  as  we  did  before  your  committee,  that  the  American 
manufacturers  are  now  fully  protected.  They  have  almost  completely 
run  out  of  the  market  all  foreign  makers  which  compete  in  quality  and 
price.  But  as  this  style  is  the  chief  bone  of  contention,  we  have  gone 
np  as  high  as  was  possible  without  the  establishment  of  a  prohibitive 
rate.  Some  of  the  makers  (so  we  learn)  have  stated  to  your  committee 
that  their  trade  has  fallen  off  materially  owing  to  the  competition  of 
imported  arms.  The  facts  are  that  these  makers  have  held  up  their 
prices  to  the  same  point  they  were  ten  years  ago,  while  all  other  Amer- 
ican arms  have  declined  tremendously!^  For  instance,  magazine  rifles 
have  gone  from  $23  to  $11.    Revolvers  from  $3.60  to  60  cents; 

Again  the  demand  for  fine  quality  ''Hammer"  guns  which  these 
makers  are  still  trying  to  sell,  has  almost  ceased,  and  practically  none 
are  imported  at  all,  the  whole  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Americau 


makers. 
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We  present  yon  a  solieme  which  materially  inoreaAes  the  dnty  on 
gans;  we  have  stated  to  yoar  committee,  and  desire  torepeat  it,  l^at 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  matter  jast  where  it  now  is.  Bat  yon 
have  told  us  that  a  specific  or  mixed  specific  and  ad  valorem  dMy  is 
absolately  imperative  where  possible,  and  we  have  worked  oat-  tbe 
problem' the  best  we  can  devise  to  meet  your  views,  and  not  drive  as 
out  of  the  business. 

BBANDING — SECTION  2508. 

We  were  not  aware  at  tbe  time  our  committee  was  befoie  yoor  hon- 
orable committee  that  there  was  a  section  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  in 
reference  to  branding  goods.  This  is  the  same  wording  as  a  bill  re* 
ceutly  introduced  in  the  House  of  B'epresentatives,  and  we  beg  to  inclose 
argumeuts  agaiust  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  by  the  Lloyd  and  Sap- 
plee  Hardware  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  Importers'  Pro* 
recti  ve  Association,  of  New  York.  M  any  other  protests  from  American 
jobbers  were  submitted.  The  special  interest  which  has  demanded  the 
passage  of  this  law  is  the  American  manufactures  of  cutlery,  and  espe- 
cially manufactures  of  pocket  cutlery. 

Tbe  plan  of  putting  special  brands  on  pocket  cutlery  was  originated 
in  tnis  country  by  wholesale  jobbers  of  hardware.  These  special  brands 
were  first  put  on  cutlery  by  the  American  manufacturers,,  and,  as  you 
will  notice  by  refererce  to  the  protest  against  the  House  bill  by  tbe 
Lloyd  and  Supplee  Hardware  Company,  the  American  manu&ctnrer 
soon  degraded  the  quality  of  these  special  brands  to  such  an  extent 
that  merchants  were  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  to  l\^ve  their  wants 
properly  met. 

The  foreign  makers  and  importers  were  originally  averse  to  putting 
on  cutlery  special  stamps,  preferring  ta  make  reputations  on  their  own 
brands,  but  the  demand  became  so  urgent  and  general  from  the  Ameri- 
can jobbers  that  what  was  done  exceptionally  at  first  has  now  become 
a  custom,  the  reason  for  it  being  that  the  American  jobber  desires  to 
build  up  a  reputation  for  his  own  goods  and  escape  too  keen  competi- 
tion. The  claim,  therefore,  that  these  special  bxands  have  the  effect  of 
discrediting  American  manufacturers,  and  bring  them,  into  evil  repute, 
is  not  true,  and  if  tbe  American  mauufacturers  themselves  had  not  de- 
graded the  quality  of  the  goods  they  manufactured  under  special  brands, 
in  order  to  force  merchants  to  accept  their  own  brands,  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  held  the  market  on  their  special  brands. 

The  foreigner,  under  the  high  tariff  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  comes 
into  too  keen  a  competition  with  the  domestic  goods  to  do  otherwise 
th{bn  to  endeavor  to  excel  in  quality  the  goods  he  specially  brands,  and 
it  so  turns  out  that  the  American  jobbers  mainly  warrant  the  quality 
of  their  special-brand  goods. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  cheap  goods,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  made  up  with  special  brands,  but  this  should  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  those  who  have  built  up  reputations  for  their  special  brands, 
and  which  brands  are  valuable  to  tbem,  and  which  in  many  instances 
have  cost' the  owners  large  suras  of  money  in  advertising  and  introduc- 
ing them,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  property. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  2508)  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  would  lead  to 
endless  litigation.  We  therefore  respectfuUy  recommend  thefbUowing 
amendments : 

First,  that  the  words  ^<  to  represent "  be  stricken  out. 
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Second,  That  tbe  followiog  amendmeDt  be  attached,  viz : 

Providfd,  That  the  Dieaning  and  intent  of  this  bill  is  only  to  exolnde  from  impor- 
tation into  the  Uiiiied  States  goods  that  are  expressly  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or 
labeled  that  they  are  manut'actnrQd  in  the  United  States,  and  does  not  exclude  from 
importation  any  goods  that  are  stomped,  marked  or  branded  or  labeled  with  the  act- 
ual names  of  merchants  or  corporations  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  or  goods 
bearing  their  special  brands  or  trade-marks,  so  long  as  these  special  brands  and  trade- 
marks do  not  infringe  the  proper  legal  rights  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Id  (eoDclasion  we  beg  to  eall  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  pamphlet 
entitled  *^  Interesting  Beading*"   This  will  give  yon  some  idea  of  the 
peraecntion  that  has  been  put  npon  the  merchants  of  New  York,    We 
especially  refer  you  to  p^ges  26  and  21, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  H.  Saxton, 
President  Wholesale  Hardware  Associatiim. 


{Oopy  of  letter  from  The  Lloyd  and  Snpplee  Hardware  Company  in  opposition  to  brand  bill.] 

<    PHIULDBIJ>HIAy  Jum  8,  1888. 

Hon.  Martin  L.  Clardt, 

OhaimMMi  Commiiieeon  Commerce j 

Hauee  <rf  JUpreeentalAvts,  WaBhingionj  D.  C; 

Drar  Sir:  A  bill  has  been  introdnced  into  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  Ko.  3307, 
report  No.  344,  and  we  understand  has  passed  its  second  reading,  and  is  now  before 
tbe  committee  and  may  be  called  up  at  any  moment,  so  we  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing yon  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 

A»manufaotnrer8  of  hardware  specialties  and  larf^e  jobbers  of  American  and  imported 
cutlery  'we  are  interested  in  the  bill,  as  are  all  other  importers  and  jobbers  of  cutlery 
in  the  United  Stales.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  bill  is  introdnced  at  the  reqnest  and 
eolioilation  of  a  certain  few  American  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  whose  real  object  does 
sot  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  to  which  we  respeotfullj  ask  the  attention 
of  your  oommil^tee.     We  give  an  extract  "from  the  bill: 

**This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  practice  that  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
prevalent,  viz,  the  nalming  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public  of  cheap  and  inferior  for- 
eign-made good»— cheap  because  they  are  inferior^under  American  brands,  names, 
and  labels." 

The  names  and  location  of  all  firms  who  manufacture  pocket  cutlery  are  well  known 
to  all  jobbers  of  cotlery,  and  it  would  be  an  underestimate  to  say  to  nine-tenths  of 
all  eoialler  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery  in  the  United  States.  Henci^,  if  it 
were  a  grievanee  as  stated  in  the  bill,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  presume  the  hardware 
dealers  would  correspond  direct  with  the  American  manufacturers  and  not  buy  what 
they  would  have  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  believe  were  cheap  and 
inferior  eoodsf 

It  baa  neen  vhe-custom  for  years  for  the  lar^e  wholesale  houses  in  the  United  States 
to  have  special  brands,  either  their  own  private  firm  name  or  some  name  that  be- 
comes in  time  equally  «familiar  to  the  hardware  trade  of  the  country;  in  .this  brand 
it  is  natural  they  should  take  a  special  pride  to  have  a  reliable  article. 

The  object  of  the  bill  appears  to  us  to  be  to  compel  all  parties  to  buy  their  special 
brands  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  &0  per  ceiit.  duty  which 
parties  having  these  special  brands  made  abroad  are  compelled  to  pay,  but  they  de- 
sire to  make  it  obligatory  for  the  wholesale  houses  to  buy  these  goods,  upon  which 
they  have  with  great  trouble  and  expense  established  a  i*eputation,  only  from 
American  makers.  We  admit  there <may  be  some  inferior  grades  of  cutlery  imported, 
aa  we  alsaaasert  that  equally  inferior  grades  of  cutlery  are  made  in  this  coantry,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  an  instance  wjiere  special  brands,  such  as  referred  to  in  this  bill, 
are  not  gotten  out  with  great  care.  We  perhaps  can  give  you  no  better  illustration 
than  tbe  .following.  We  accidentally  understood  that  two  pocket-knives  have  been 
before  the  committee  as  an  argument  in  favor  uf  the  bill. 

They  show  a  crown  and  arrow  etched  upon  the  blade,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed 
card.  It  is  fair  to  presume  both  of  these  pocket*knives  were  made  up  for^ns  (one  of 
these  knives  is  imported  and  one  American),  as  we  are  the  sole  owners  of  tbe  copy- 
right brand  of  this  style,  crown  and  arrow.  Thi6  copyright  brand,  crown  and  arrow, 
is  Known  over  the  coantry  as  ours,  and  no  maker  has  any  right  to  make  use  of  it  un- 
iaas  it  is  for  OA.    la  it  .fair, to  prohibit  the  importation  of  these  pooket-knivea  f    We 
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are  the  parties  who  suffer  if  we  place  an  inferior  article  upon  the  market,  as  we  war- 
rant all  kuives  of  this  brand  that  we  sell,  and  We  think  that  a  premium  of  50  xier 
cent,  is  sufficient  advance  to  give  American  manufactnrers ;  hnt  when  thbir  price  is  60 
to  TS*  per  cent,  higher  than  equal  quality  abroad,  we  should  have  the  right  of  im- 
portation. 

This  illustration  is  only  one  of  many  in  this  country,  and  all  the  special  brands  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  brands  that  the  parties  have  a  pride  in,  and  in  most  in- 
stances warrant  their  goods,  and  their  brands  are  a  guaranty  to  their  customers  of 
the  quality ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  trade  on  special  brands  is  increasing, 
because  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  past  few  years  to  secure  so  far  as  possible  an 
excellent  quality.  Originally  parties  secured  these  special  brands  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  infrequently  it  was  found  that  the  mannfacturers  were  not  keepiirg 
faith  in  holding  up  the  quality  of  said  special  brands  they  made,  and  in  a  Uame  in 
which  they  had  no  interest,  preferring  to  work  on  their  own  brand.  Wnen  the 
wholesale  merchants  began  to  look  abroad  to  improve  this,  they  found  their  relief  in 
the  imported  article.  It  was  the  reverse  there,  as  the  parties  were  anxious  to  keep 
the  grade  up  to  the  highest  point,  in  order  to  secure  further  orders  from  this  country. 

If  it  were  the  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  to  aspire  to  a  better  grade  of  goods, 
like  those  of  George  Wostenholm  &  Sons'  celebrated  goods,  Sheffield,  England,  or 
of  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  cutlers,  of  Sheffield,  England,  and  other  well-known  mak- 
ers inifiorted  into  this  country,  they  would  find  room  for  their  own  production  in  this 
country ;  but  whilst  they  copy  the  styles  of  these  makers,  in  order  to  sell  them  at  a 
lower  price,  they  cheapen  the  quality  of  the  goods.  This  is  an  established  fact.  ^  In 
many  instances  they  have  also  copied  the  special  patterns  gotten  up  by  the  varions 
wholesale  merchante  in  this  conn  try  from  abroad.  They  would  secure  possession  of  the 
goods  when  they  arrived  and  copy  the  patt-erns,  but  in  many  oases  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity. In  many  instances  we  have  known  the  styjle  to  run  out,  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  pattern  made  by  an  American  manufacturer,  after  he  had  stolen  or 
adopted  the  pattern. 

If  the  members  of  your  committee  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  facta  in  the 
case  from  well-known  houses  of  reputation  like  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett  Hardware  Company  of  Chicago,  ex- 
clusively American  merchants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  H.  Boker  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  and  Alfred  Field  &  Co.  of  New  York,  importers  (we  mention  two  houses 
of  each ),  they  would  get  an  insight  of  what  was  intended  by  the  promoters  of  the 
bill.  We  think  it  unjust  t-o  the  larg^  number  of  American  merchants  in  this  coun- 
try in  discriminating,  as  this  bill  will,  in  favor  of  the  few  manufacturers  of  American 
pocket  cutlery.  ^It  will  demoralize  the  trade  of  manv  wholesale  dealers  in  cutlery,  in 
addition  to  those  who  have  with  great  expense  introduced'some  certain  styles  of  cupy- 
right-mark  granted  by  the  United  States. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  laws  in  England  being  very  stringent  in  thissparticulan 
True;  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  English  trade  or  merchants  knows  very  well 
that  they  adopt  rules  of  this  kind  to  keep  out  foreign  work,  they  having  no  tariff 
which  protects  the  English  merchants  against  the  German  or  other  importa^tion, 
whereas,  we  on  the  other  hand,  give  a  fair  protection  to  manufacturers,  and  especially 
fair  to  manufacturers  of  American  cutlery,  and  we  can  not  think  that  your  committee 
will  favor  a  law  prohibiting  persons  importing  (at  any  price)  goods  upon  which  they 
have  established  a  reputation  (at  a  great  expense)  and  are  only  able  to  keep  it  up  by 
an  excellent  quality  of  goods,  which  they  shonld  have  the  privilege  of  having  made 
in  this  country,  England,  or  Germany,  whichever  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  bnyer, 
and  consequently  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

We  therefore  pray  that  this  misleading  bill  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  not 
reported  favorably  for  passage. 


[Copy  of  letter  from  Importers'  Protective  Assooiaiion  in  oppoftiUon  to  Bnndidi;  bill.] 

93  Chambebs  stbeet.  New  York, 

May  iU,  1868. 
Hon.  Martin  L.  Clardt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Commercey  Washington,  D,  C, : 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  only  recently  come  to  our  notice  that  a  bill  numbered  H.  R.  3307, 
and  titled  **A  bill  to  prevent  frauds  on  American  mannfacturers,"  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Vance  on  January  9,  and  reported  for  passage  February  8. 

This  Mil  is  similar  to  the  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Gnenther  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  from  which,  after  opposing  argument, 
it  never  emerged. 

We  have  b^n  looking  for  the  re-appearance  of  this  bill  in  the  present  Congress;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  bill  3307,  in  the  Record  of  January  10,  and  also  in  the  index, 

uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  -^wJ  v_^  v^  ~t  in^ 
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related  to  a  pension  bill,  and  as  it  was  discovered  later  on  No.  3307  was  misnnmbered 
3306,  we  have  nnfortunately  been  misled  about  tbe  bill^  and  did  not  discover  that 
mch  a  bill  had  been  introduced  and  reported  until  subsequent  to  the  action  of  the 
House  and  your  committee^  or  we  should  have  promptly  applied  for  permission  to 
submit  arguments  in  opposition  to  its  favorable  report. 

These  being  the  circnmstanceSi  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to'respectfuXly  pray  that 
your  honorable  committee  kindly  consent  to  have  this  bill  recommitted,  so  as  to  afford 
the  opponents  of  it  an  opportunity  to  state  their  side  of  the  case.  We  nnderstand 
that  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  evidence  in 
their  behalf.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  has  been  introduced  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  American  Cutlery  Association,  which  is  composed  of  about  a  dozen  man- 
ufacturers, including  table  and  pocket  cutlery,  and  as  there  is  no  table  cutlery  im- 
ported except  some  very  high  grades  by  well-known  makers,  the  real  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  do  not  probably  number,  all  told,  six  firms. 
Against  these  few  firms  are  thousads  of  merchants,  all  over  the  United  States,  who 
are  interested  in  having  their  goods  branded  with  their  own  special  brands  and  trade- 
marks, and  we  consider  it  a  restriction  of  commercial  freedom  to  prevent  them  from 
80  doing. 

Tbe  reason  for  specially  'branding  cutlery  is  stated  on  pages  3,  4,  and  5  in  inclosed 
argument  to  H.  R.  2715,  and  it  will  also  be  found  that  tne  charge  in  the  report  No. 
344  of  palming  off  cheap  and  inferior  goods  is  fully  met  on  these  pages. 

We  are  informed  that  among  other  labels  in  your  possession  is  one  of  the  Penn 
Knife  Company,  with  trade-mark  of  crown  and  arrow,  and  one  of  the  Walden 
Knife  Company,  with  same  trade-mark,  viz,  crown  and  arrow.  We  suppose  that 
these  two  labels  have  been  submitted  to  show  that  the  Walden  Knife  Company  has 
suffered  because  the  Penn  Knife  Company  have  appropriated  their  trade-marK ;  but  if 
such  were  the  case,  the  Walden  Knife  Company  have  their  remedy  in  the  law  pro- 
tecting American  manufacturers  against  infringements  of  their  names  and  trade-marks 
(see  section  2496,  tariff  laws).  But  whatever  was  represented  or  sought  to  be  illus- 
trated by  these  two  labels,  the  facts  are  that  the  crown  and  arrow  trade-mark  be- 
longs to  the  Lloyd  and  Snpplee  Hardware  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  use  the 
brand  "Penn  Knife  Company"  for  a  certain  grade  of  their  goods,  and  if  the  Walden 
Knife  Company  have  used  this  trade-mark  on  goods  other  than  for  this  Philadelphia 
house  they  are  liable  for  damages  for  infringement. 

The  bill  is  ambigaous,  and  will  lead  to  endless  trouble,  litigation,  and  annoyance, 
and  this  is  what  those  interested  hope  to  accomplish.  We  much  prefer  to  have  a  bill 
passed  absolutely  prohibiting  importations  than  this  bill,  as  in  the  former  case  we 
would  know  exactly  where  we  stood ;  but  under  the  present  bill  we  should  be  subject 
to  constant  fighting  and  litigation,  our  goods  ^ould  be  locked  up  subject  to  forfeiture 
or  release  after  tedious  lawsuits,  and  we  submit  that  it  is  only  fair  that  if  it  seems 
necessary  to  pass  such  a  bill  it  should  be  clearly  defined  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  meaning. 

We  claim  that  a  merchant  has  as  good  a  right  to  adopt  brands  and  trade-marks  for 
his  goods  as  a  manufacturer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  protected  in  such  brands  and 
marks  so  long  as  he  does  not  stamp  or  print  a  lie,  or  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others. 

The  point  made  in  the  report  abont  imitations  of  patterns  is  rather  amusing  to  the 
trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  originally  got  all 
their  patterns  from  foreign  makers,  and  some  of  them  are  to-day  imitating  the  pat- 
terns of  foreign  makers,  and  can  not  market  their  goods  at  anything  like  the  price 
obtained  for  the  foreign  article.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  one  maker  to  im- 
itate the  patterns  of  his  rival.  America  imitates  Sheffield  and  Solingen,  Sheffield  im- 
itates America  and  Solingen,  and  Solingen  imitates  Sheffield  and  America,  and  of 
course  the  different  patterns  are  made  in  different  grades  or  qualities  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  market,  but  as  stated  in  argument  to  House  bill  2715,  "it  is  not  con- 
ceived that  it  i9  to  the  interest  of  any  merchant  to  adopt  special  brands  of  his  own 
with  a  view  of  marketing  discreditable  goods,  and  thereby  injuring  his  trade,  etc." 

We  therefore* respectfully  pray  for  a  recommittal  of  this  bill,  or  that  the  words  "  to 
represent''  be  stricken  out,  or  that  tbe  foUovring  amendment  be  attached,  viz : 

**Providedj  That  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this  bill  is  only  to  exclude  from  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  goods  that  are  expressly  stamped,  marked,  branded,  or 
labeled  that  they  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  does  not  exclude  from 
importation  any  goods  that  are  stamped,  marked,  branded,  or  labeled  with  the  actual 
names  of  merchants  or  corporations  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  or  goods 
bearing  their  special  brands  or  trade-marks,  so  long  as  these  special  brands  and  trade- 
marks do  not  infringe  the  proper  legal  rights  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.'' 

Snch  an  amendment  as  the  above  we  think  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  bill,  and 
would  avoid  complications  and  annoyances. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sendiog  you,  per  express,  a  sample  box  of  American- 
made  table-knives,  and  call  your  special  attention  to  the  stamp  on  the  knives  as  well 
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as  the  label.  ThesA  knivee  are  made  in  immense  quantities  by  a  number  of  table-knife 
manufacturers,  and  by  the  very  people  who  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  merchants 
from  using  their  own  harmless  special  brands,  unless  the  goods  are  puri^hased  in  the 
United  States.  A  more  flagrant  and  bare-faced  imposition  than  this  label  and  stamp, 
we  believe,  can  not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  also  send  with  this  package  a  label  and  wrapper  which  contained  American- 
made  pocket-knives,  and  which  is  of  the  same  stripe. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  foreigner  who  chooses  the  special  brands 
put  on  goods  made  for  this  market,  but  it  is  the  American  merchant.  The  foreigner 
would  much  prefer  in  grading  his  goods  to  select  brands  that  would  advertise  his 
make,  but  the  Americau  merchaut  prefers  his  own  special  brandy  for  the  reason  that 
while  it  enables  him  to  properly  grade  his  goods  it  also  secures  him  from  too  keen 
competition,  as  no  two  merchants  select  the  same  .brands. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  any  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  the  point  they  make  about  inferior  imitations  of  their  patterns  is  not  a 
good  noiut,  as  the  worst  trash  we  ever  saw  in  pocket  cutlery  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States. 

The  quality  of  cutlery  is  very  soon  found  ont.  Some  years  ago  the  American  manu- 
factni'ers  imitated  the  patterns  of  the  well-known  cutlery  makers  in.-Sheffield,  Messrs. 
George  Wostenholm  &  Son  and  Joseph  Bodgers  &  Son,  and  said  tbeirqoality  was  as 
good  as  the  quality  of  these  firms,  but  in  a  very  little  while  the  rebound  came,  and 
for  years  thereafter  the  sale  of  the  Sheffield  firms'  goods  largely  increased,  because 
the  consumer  readily  found  out  that  the  quality  was  superior. 


FIBER,  GRASS,  AND  HAIR. 

COCOA    FIBER,    JUTE.    SISAJ^GBASS,    AFRICAN   FIBER,    CATTLE    AND 
OOAT8'  RAIR8,  BRUSH  FIBERS  AND  BRISTLES, 

Washington,  December  16, 1888. 

STATEMEHT  OF  8.  L.  LOOMIB,  OF  FESHAHBISA,  FLA. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  first  call  attention  to  section  332  of  yonr  bill,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Cable ^or  cordage  and  twine,  including  binding  twine,  composed  wholly  of  manilla 
or  sisal  grass,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

There  you  protect  the  manufactttfer.  You  pat  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
pound  on  the  manafactared  article.  The  prodncer  yon  do  not  protect, 
because  you  put  sisal-grass  on  the  free  list. 

Next  comes  paragraph  333 : 

All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of 
which  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued 
at  five  cents  per  pound  or  less,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  five  cents  per 
pound,  forty  per  ceutum  ad  valorem. 

There  again  yon  protect  the  manufacturer  of  jute  and  other  yegetable 
fibers,  particularly  as  to  the  vegetable  fibers,  but  you  do  not  protect  the 
producer. 

I  next  call  attention  to  paragraph  338. 

Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per  square  yard. 

There  again  you  protect  the  manufacturer,  but  do  not  protect  the 
producer. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  protect  tlie  producer  of  hemp,  because  we 
give  him  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  is  so.  I  was  speaking  of  sisal-grass.  That  would 
apply  to  jute.  ' 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  paragraphs  345  and  346 : 

345.  The  daty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaea,  goat,  and  other  like 
animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  as  now  and 
heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be  cbanxed  in  its  cl^aracter  or  oondition  for  the 
porpofM  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shallbe  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of 
dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  others 
wise  subject. 

346.  Wools  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other 
like  animals,  eleven  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  goats'  hair  that  I  wish  to  get  at.  The  goats'  hair  comes  in  free, 
unless  it  is  worked  up  as  provided  here.  In  other  words,  you  protect 
the  manufacturer,  and  allow  the  raw  goats'  hair  to  come  in  free. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  makes  you  think  we  allow  goats'  hair  to 
come  in  free  t 

Mr.  LooMiB.  It  is  specified  so  oA  the  free  list. 

Senator  Axikbigh.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments.  I  next  call, at- 
tention to  paragraph  370,  page  149,  mats  and  rugs.  Almost  all  the 
matting  is  made  from  the  cocoa  fiber.  The  mats  are  taxed.  The  man- 
ufactured article  is  taxed  but  the  cocoa  fiber  is  free. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  we  produce  much  of  it  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir ;  but  we  produce  a  substitute  whidb.  is  just  as 
good,  and  better. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  LoOMis.  The  palmetto. 

I  next  call  attention  to  paragraph  389 : 

Bmshee,  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  inclading  feather  dusters,  30  per  cent,  ad  Talor^n ; 
broom-corn,  |4  per  ton. 

These  brushes  and  brooms  are  both  made  from  this  palmetto  fiber  in 
abundance.  All  brush  fibers  that  come  in  yon  admit  free,  but  broom- 
corn  is  $4  a  ton.  That  is  a  well-established  business,  but  the  making  of 
fiber  for  brushes  is  in  its  infancy.  Broom-corn  does  not  need  protection 
because  it  is  an  old  established  business,  but  the  making  of  brush  fiber 
is  a  new  business.  '  You  place  this  new  ousiuess  in  direct  competition 
with  the  old-established  business  in  the  Old  World.  Either  broom-corn 
should  go  on  the  free  list  or  brush  fiber  should  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  broom-corn. 

I  next  call  attention  to  paragraph  423,  page  158,  cocoa  matting  and 
mats.  Here  are  cocoa  matting  and  mats,  both  manufactured  articles, 
which  are  taxed;  but  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made  is  not. 
Turn  to  the  free  list,  page  168,  paragraph  548,  and  you  will  find  fibers 
and  grasses,  china  grass,  istle,  or  tampioo  fiber.  That  tampico  fil)er  or 
istle  is  a  brush  fiber,  and  is  being  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  istle  and  tampico  fiber  in 
this  country  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Where  is  it  t 

Mr.  LooHis.  It  is  made  at  Sanford,  Fla. 

TheGHAiBMAN.  What  is  it?  ' 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  made  from  the  maguey  plant.  It  is  a  plant  very 
similar  to  the  century  plant. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  grow  in  Florida  t 

Mr.  Looms.  Y^s,  it  grows  quite  extensively  there,  and  they  are  in- 
troducing it  as  an  industry.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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The  Ohairsian.  Is  it  a  native  plant  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  a  native  x)lant,  bat  it  has  not  been  cultivated  to 
any  great  extent. 
•    The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  great  abundance  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  not  in  great  abundance  now,  but  at  Sanford  I  no- 
ticed within  the  past  spriug  they  are  setting  oat  large  fields  of  it,  thou- 
sands of  plants  in  afield;  but  when  once  it  is  set  out  it  is  a  permanent 
crop.    They  simply  cat  the  leaves. 

The  Chai&man.  What  is  It  used  fort 

Mr.  Loomis.  Wholly  to  make  this  istle ;  tampico  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tampico  fiber  used  for  T 

Mr.  Loomis.  Brushes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  brushes  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  All  sorts  of  brushes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Paint-brushest 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  do  not  tbiuk  it  is  used  for  paint-brushes.  I  think 
bristles  are  used  for  paint-brusbes.  I  have  heard  of  its  use  for  paint- 
brushes, but  I  think  that  in  not  the  case. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Is  it  used  for  tooth-brushes  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  sir;  scrub-brushes  and  common  brushes;  dust- 
brushes,  clothes  brushes,  and  all  sorts.  Then  we  have  jute  on  the  free 
list.  Jute  comes  in  competition  with  paper  and  with  oil-packing  fiber, 
and  especially  for  the  coating  of  ships.  It  is  a  felting  material  that  is 
used  to  put  on  the  outside  of  ships.  You  have  that  on  the  free  list. 
It  is  made  wholly  in  England.  It  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  or 
was  not  until  very  lately.  Now  it  is  made  of  the  palmetto  fiber.  Jute 
butts  come  in  the  same  way.  Jute  butts  come  in  contact  with  this  pal- 
metto fiber  in  about  five  or  six  differ^ent  forms.  In  other  words,  this 
palmetto  fiber,  if  it  can  be  used  and  introduced,  will  take  the  place  of 
a  great  number  of  those  jute  butts.  These  industries  are  being  started 
and  are  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  and  yet  they  have  progressed 
far  enough  to  know  they  will  come  in  contact  with  these  articles  on  the 
free  list. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  be  made  from  palmetto  fiber  that  is  now 
made  from  jute  butts  ? 

Mr.  Loomis.  All  kinds  of  paper;  also  this  ship-felt,  or  covering  for 
ships,  and  all  kinds  of  matting.  There  are  jute  mattings  and  jute 
carpets.  It  will  go  into  all  sorts  of  work  where  jute  goes,  where  a  fiber 
is  required  that  can  be  spun. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  belised  for  cotton  bagging! 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  can  be  made  so  cheap  as  jute  or 
the  cotton  fiber  that  is  cut  from  the  stems  of  the  cotton  plant.  They 
will  probably  make  cheaper  cotton  bagging  thau  anything  else. 

Next  I  come  to  sisal  ^ass.  That  is  hemp.  That  is  introduced  in 
this  country  largely  and  now  it  is  used  in  the  West  and  in  the  Northwest 
for  plastering  fiber.  It  is  brought  in  and  chopped  up  in  short  pieces 
and  is  extensively  used  as  plastering  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  hair  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  Instead  of  hair  and  instead  of  palmetto.  Palmetto  is 
now  used  as  a  plastering  fiber.  This  sisal  grass  comes  in  competition 
with  it.  The  palmetto  is  now  manufactured  by  the  ton  and  put  on  the 
market.    It  is  being  distributed  now  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  specimen  of  the  palmetto  fiber  with  you  t 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  have  not;  but  there  is  a  bale  of  it  at  the  Agricultural 
Department  on  exhibition  there.    Here  is  a  little  circular  from  a  com- 
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dany  that  is  at  work  at  Fernandina.    On  the  last  page  yoa  will  see  the 
number  of  places  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
GThe  circtilar  is  as  follows : 

Office  Looms  Manttfacturing  Company, 

Fernandina,  Fla.,  Season  1888. 

Sir:  We  hare  the  pleaBnre  of  inviting  yoar  oarefal  attention  to  the  Nassaa  plas* 
tering  fiber,  an  article  bnperior  to  hair  m'^all  respects,  and  earnestly  request  you  to 
read  the  following  letters  and  extracts  Arom  gentlemen  who  have  used  onr  Nassau 
plastering  fiber,  and  who,  from  practical  experience,  can  testify  confidently  and 
truthfully  concerning  its  merits  as  a  substitute  for  hair.  These  testimonials  consti- 
tute an  argument  that  can  not  be  strengthened  by  any  theoretical  considerations  or 
set  aside  by  any  opinions.  These  men  testify  to  facts.  We  sincerely  believe  they 
must  convince  yon  that  what  has  been  of  so  much  advantage  to  others  must  be  of 
equal  benefit  to  yon. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  preferable  to  hair — 

1.  Because  hot  lime  can  not  injure  it. 

3.  It  is  stronger  than  hair  and  makes  a  more  durable  plastering. 

3.  It  is  clean ;  there  is  no  waste  in  it  and  it  works  better  than  hair. 

4.  It  floats  readily  and  gives  a  better  surface  for  finishing. 

5.  The  mortar  can  be  banked  for  any  leneth  of  time  without  injury. 

6.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  bair  and  is  better  in  every  respect. 

7.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction  and  costs  less. 

8.  One  pound  of  fiber  is  equal  to  three  ot  cattle  and  two  of  goats'  hair. 
We  ask  your  especial  attention  to  the  following  points: 

'  1.  It  is  very  well  known  to  every  plasterer  that  frequently  the  hair  all  disappears 
fiom  the  mortar  and  that  more  has  to  be  purchased,  and  additional  labor  to  remix  the 
mortar  has  to  be  paid. 

We  guaranty  that  lime  will  not  injure  this  fiber  and  that  it  will  never  disappear 
in  the  mortar. 

2.  It  is  well  known  to  plasterers  and  contractors  that  some  lime  is  slow  to  slake 
and  frequentlv  small  lumps  will  slake  on  the  walls  and  raise  bunches  requiring  extra 
work  to  put  the  walls  in  proper  condition. 

We  guaranty  that  mortar  made  with  this  fiber  may  be  banked  for  mouths  without 
injury,  so  that  all  the  lime  may  become  thorouffhly  slaked. 

3.  A  new  business  may  be  established  by  tne  sale  of  ready-made  mortar.  The 
mortar  may  be  made  in  any  quantity  and  kept  for  any  length  of  time  Without  ii^nry. 
It  wiU  then  always  be  ready  for  Job  work. 

Is  it  not  your  best  policy  to  send  for  a  sample  bale  and  ascertain  for  yourself  the 
advantages  of  using  it  in  preference  to  any  kind  of  hair  f 

Nassan  plastering  fiber  is  ofifered  to  the  trade  in  covered  bales  weighing  fh>m  60 
to  100  pounds  each.    Order  by  weight,  not  by  bale. 

A  sample  bale  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  a  postal 
order.    Price,  5  cents  per  pound.    We  send  no  samples  by  mail. 

Agents  wanted.  In  making  application,  define  accurately  the  territorv  over  which 
yon  wish  the  exclusive  control  of  the  sale  of  fiber,  and  give  references  of  your  ability 
to  handle  the  eoods. 

We  offer  to  the  trude  a  most  excellent  article  »nd  as^  a  candid  consideration. 

Correspondence  solicited,  as  we  have  no  one  to  represent  us  on  the  road. 
Very  respectfully, 

Looms  Manufacturing  Company. 

EXTRACTS  from  COMMKNDATIONS. 

*'  OsNTLBMVN :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  my  experienoe  with  Nassau  plaa- 
tering  fiber,  I  take  pleasure  in  sayins  that  it  comes  fully  up  to  your  claims  and  has 
proved  perroctly  satisfactory.    *    *    ^    I  am  convinced  you  have  a  good  article. 

<*H.  B.  Brebe, 
**AreMteot,  Jacksonville,  Fla.'* 

'*  I  have  examined  and  had  tested  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  am  pleased  to 
say  that  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  superior  fiber.  I  believe  that  this  material 
will  be  welcomed  by  architects,  bnilders,  and  plasterers.  •  *  •  I  shall  continue 
to  specify  this  only  in  my  work. 

*' Robert  8.  Schuyler, 

"  JroWttfct,  Femandina,  Fla. '' 
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*'l  advise  the  use  of  Nassan  plastering  fiber  Instead  of  hair.  I«m  glad  io  aee 
something  better  than  rotten  cattle  bair  now  naed. 

"Thos.  J.  Flood, 

''Architeet,  Ooala,  Flo," 

"I have  given  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  a  thorough  trial,  the  result  being  that 
we  now  call  for  its  use  in  ever^  building  that  we  wcite  specifications  for.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  Tecommendin^  it,  and  congratulate  you  in  liaving  introduced  to  the 
public  au  article  of  such  genuine  merit.  •  •  •  I  nse  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber 
freely  in  the  first  coat  and  make  an  earthquake-prodf  bnildiug. 

"Ellis  &  McClure, 
"By  A.  E.  McClurk, 

"Arehiteet,,  JacksonviUe,  Fla." 
Jacksonvillb,  Fla. 

'*The  Nassau  plastering  fiber  has  been  used  by  several  of  my  plsasteven,  and  it 
works  well  and  makes  a  good  smooth  wall.    Ithae  proved  satisfaotory. 

'*J,  K.  Robinson, 

''CeatmclDr.* 

"  My  experience  with  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  is  that  it  answers  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  hair,  and  is  about  half  the  cost.  The  workmen  have  met  with  no  difficulty 
m  using  it. 

*'J.  GKiiSLEnr, 

**1  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  it  gives  entire  satisf^tion.  I  Qnd 
it  superior  to  hair  in  every  respect,  and  would  recommend  it  to  plasterers  as  an  arti« 
ole  more  durable  and*  much  cheaper  than  bair.  You  can  use  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pullic. 

**  Peter  McMahon,  Ccmlroctw." 
KissiMMEE,  Fla.  ^ 

**I  have  l)een  plastering  thirty- three  years,  and  if  I  was  going  to  build  a  thousand 
houses  for  myself  I  would  plaster  every  one  of  them  with  the  Nassau  pla->teitiag  fiber 
in  preference  to  hair.    It  costs  about  one-half  as  much,  aud  makes  better  mortar. 

'*C.  E.  Earnest,  PlaUe$tm:" 
Ormond,  Fla. 

**  We  have  Just  received  a  report  from  the  plasterer  in  regard  to  the  Nassau  plaa- 
terlug  fiber,  and  he  says:  '  It  is  fully  the  eqnal  of  hair  and  «o  much  cheaper  that  it 
is  certain  to  take  the  place  of  hair.' 

"Francis,  Prior  A,  Baker.'' 
Tallahasbbe,  Fla. 

**  I  commenced  making  and  banking  mortar  mixed  with  Nassau  plastering  fiber 
December  15,  188f$.  My  plasterer  commenced  to  one  it  January  24,  16d7.  It  worked 
well,  and  the  walls  are  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  unusually  good.  I  inclose  you 
a  sample  of  the  fiber  pulled  by  me  from  the  mortar  first  mixed  and  banked,  pulling 
Mt  out  this  morning,  and  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  fracture,  though  pfltUed  from 
a  heap  of  comparatively  dry  mortar. 

"Robert  Gamble. 

'*  February  7,  1887." 

**  Gentlemen:  1  have  in  hand  a  letter  from  Mi^.  Robert  Gamble,  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  addressed  to  you  io  reference  to  the  use  of  your  plastering  fiber.  He  states 
that  it  was  mixed  with  the  mortar  when  made,  banked  in  mass,  and  remained  in 
that  condition  to  a  certain  date,  which  gave  a  period  of  fifty-four  days  in  bank  before 
using — a  severe  test.  He  extracted  from  an  almost  dry  lump  of  mortar  a  lock  of  the 
fiber,  which  he  inclosed  in  his  letter.  I  found  no  evideaoe  of  fraotnre  in  the  fiber 
resulting  from  the  operation,  thoagh  it  was  a  much  greats  strain  than  any  it  ."wcmld 
be  sul^ct  to  in  the  wall. 

**  Strands  of  this  sample  were  straightened  out,  making  a  cord  of  about  1.32  inches 
Id  diameter,  whioh-was  then  -tested  as  to  its  tensile  strength.  It  broke  at  a  suspended 
weight  of  22  pounds.  The  cord  consisted  of  twentv-one  strands  not  twisted.  I  es- 
teem its  capacity  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  this  result,  from  the  impoasibility  of 
attaining  an  eqnal  strain  on  all  the  fibers,  and  so  securing  it  that  there  would  be  no 
cutting  effect  of  the  ligatures.  But  as  it  stands  a  little  over  one  pound  resiatanoe  to 
each  strand,  and  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  any  pound  of  plaster  contains  over  Afty 
such  strands  (a  very  low  estimate),  and  we  have  a  material  with  a  power  of  resistance 
more  than  fifty  times  greater  than  the.  strain. 

**  Robert  S.  Schuyler, 

^ArckiUot" 
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Lakeland,  Fla. 

'<  Gemtlbmkn:  The  Nassaa  prasteriag  fiber  is  Jast  the  thing  for  planteriiiffi  Hot 
mortar  has  oo  effect  oait.  I  would  not  give  10  cents  a  ton  for  hair  again  ifl  could 
get  the  fiber.  The  walls  are  hard  and  firm,  with  no  crackii,  which  is  almost  impos- 
Hible  when  using  hair  with  the  poor  sand  we  have  in  Florida.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  fiber  shoold  not  be  used  all  oyer  the  coantry. 

•'E.V.Brown, 
"  Contractor  and  Builder.*^ 
Saint  Hart^s,  Ga. 

"I  have  used  the  Naasau  plastering  fiber,  and  it  ha»  given  good  Bati^aotiou.  I 
take  pleasnre  in  recommending  it. 

"  E.  N.  Stdnb." 
Fernandina,  Fla. 

''I  have  been  using  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  for  two  years,  and  find  it  makes 
stronger  plastering  than  hair,  and  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  in  preference  to  hair. 

•'James  O.  Freeman, 
• '  Carpenter  and  BnUderJ' 
Atlanta,  6a. 
"  I  am  very  mnch  pleased  with  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber. 

"J.  G.  Thrower." 
Wasbinoton,  D.  C. 

••I  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  the  plastering  made  with  it  seems 
in  all  respects  equal  to  tha^  made  with  hair.  The  plasterer  informed  me  that  it 
worked  better  in  every  respect  than  hair,  and  made  a  better  and  stronger  mortar. 

••Lafayette  C.  Loomis/' 
OcALA,  Fla. 

•'1  am  very  mnch  pleased  with  the  fiber;  works  nicely  and  goes  three  times  as  far 
as  hair.    This  is  the  article  of  the  future. 

"W.  G.  Marshall,  Plasterer." 
Orlando,  Fla. 

''I  can  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  fiber.  I  am  going  to  use  it  on  the  best 
buildings  in  Orlando.  * 

"  G«ORGB  NiCOLL." 

Lynk,  Mass. 

"Please  ship  me  one  ton  (2,000  pounds)  Nassau  plastering  fiber  for  C.  0.  Warren 
&  Sons. 

"E.H.  Jones." 
Boston,  Mass. 

[Telegram.]    August  13. — "EzpreeiB  five  bales  of  fiber.    Ship  five  tons  by  first 
steamer." 
iUigust  22.—"  Ship  5  tons  by  next  steamer. 

"E.  H'.  JoNies." 
Aognst  25. — "  Please  let  us  bava  fieom^  2  to>5  tons  of  Nassau  plastering  fiber  at  once. 

"  Waldo  Bkos.,  8a  Water  street." 

''  We  have  taken  the  New  £ng:land  agency  for  the  sale  of  this  material  only  after 
a  oarefiil  investigation  of  its  merits.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  we  thoroughly 
indorse  its  claims  as  shown  in  this  circular.  We  are  confident  one  trial  will  result  in 
its  exclusive  use,  and  we  beg  to  name  *w hat  are  the  •  chief  reasons  for  adopting  the 
fiber  in  preference  to  hair:' 

"  (1)  It  is  stronger  than  hair. 

"  (2)  It  is  clean,  and  does  not  require  either  beating  or  soaking. 

"(3)  It  will  mn  uniform,  while  hair  varies  in  the  nature  of  the  hides,  manner  of 
drying,  etc,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prepare  a  uniform  hair 
firom  year  to  year.  Again,  cattle  hair  isslowly  growing  poorer  in  quality  as  the  breed  of 
cattle  is  being  improved,  and  as  the  cattle  are  more  confined  in  pens. 

"  (4)  The  action  of  the  lime  and  water  on  fiber  tends  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy 
it.    We  have  known  mortar  to  be  banked  over  six  months. 

"(5)  There  is  a  saving  at  least  of  20  cents  per  barrel  of  lime  by  using  fiber. 

''  Waldo  Hros.,  88  Water  street,  Boston,  Mass." 
Fernandina,  Fla. 

"  I  consider  Nassau  plastering  fiber  equal  to  hair  in  every  respect  and  superior  to  it  in 
manjf.  It  does  not  burn  with  hot  lime  and  can  be  used  at  once.  It  does  not  gather 
moisture  and  increase  in  weight  as  hair  does,  and  hence  is  not  liable  to  decay. 

**0.  8.  OaKes,  Contractor  J* 

"  It  is  obeaper  and  stronger  than  hair.  The  great  advantage  is,  lime  does  not  injure 
iL    I  prefer  it  for  a  good  job  of  work. 


**  Franklin  Hats,  FUutererJL.]^ 
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**  I  find  it  a  valuable  sabetitate  for  hair,  saving  much  labor  and  time,  and  decid- 
edly prefer  it. 

"  Gboxob  Bkix,  PUutertr." 

"I  And  it  makes  a  good,  strongf  plastering.  I  use  only  about  one-half  as  much  fiber 
as  I  generally  do  of  hair.  I  use  it  dry,  with  hot  lime.  I  find  the  mortar  that  has 
been  banked  a  month  or  more  as  good  as  new.    I  use  it  in  preference  to  hair. 

**  Rat  8.  Dklaney,  Plasterer.*' 

**  It  floats  readily,  makes  a  good  surface,  and  takes  more  sand.    I  prefer  it  to  hair. 

"Dakikl  K.  Baxter,  Plasterer.** 

"Lays  on  readily  and  smoothly,  and  floats  to  a  good  surface  for  finishing. 

''  6.  £.  Ohasb,  Mason.** 

Chicago,  III. 

'*  I  find  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  satisfactory  and  am  convinced  a  good  market 
can  be  had  for  it. 

"Thobcas  Bird." 

Bartow,  Fla. 

**  1  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  and  find  it  gives  satisfaction  in  every 
particular.  It  is  the  best  material  yet  in  the  market.  I  nave  been  engaged  in  plas- 
tering in  England  and  America  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  find  this  fiber  the  best 
material  I  have  ever  used.    It  is  far  preferable  to  hair. 

"  James  H.  Nutt." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  I  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fibe^  in  both  first  and  second  coat  work,  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  think  it  comes  fully  up  to  all  yon  claim  in  your  circular. 

"Daniel  Sutch,  1515 N.  Twelfth  st." 

*'  I  have  used  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  past  six 
months,  and  find  it  comes  fully  up  to  your  claims,  i.  a.,  it  is  cheaper,  more  durable  than 
hair,  and  hot  lime  will  not  ii^ure  it. 

"Thomas  Pimlbt,  1322  Alden  st.'' 

Baltimore,  Md. 

"To  tersely  express  the  opinions  of  plasterers  of  this  city,  same  is  as  follows:  '  In 
answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  our  experience  with  Nassau  plastering  fiber,  will  say 
that  our  tests  thus  far  are  very  satisfactory.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  claimed  for 
it  can  be  realized,  and  that  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  place  of  hair.' 

**  S.  M.  Hamilton  &  Co.** 

Daxburt,  Coim. 

"  Have  just  tried  the  Nassau  plastering  fiber  received  from  yon  some  days  since, 
and  like  it  very  much.    I  shall  use  no  more  hair  if  IVsan  get  the  fiber.   June  *^,  ISSS. 

"F.  P.  Rice,  Mason  and  Builder.** 

Newark,  N.  J. 

**The  largest  builders  have  satisfied  themselves  that  three  (3)  pounds  of  fiber  will 
go  as  far  as  seven  ^7)  pounds  of  hair,  which  will  mix  one  barrel  of  lime.  The  hair 
costs  35  cents  and  tne  nber  21  cents,  and  suits  them  better. 

"  A-  R.  Van  Dervber." 

directions  for  USINQ  NASSAU  PLASTBRINO  FIBER. 

1.  Place  a  layer  of  fiber  on  edge  and  beat  it;  then  pick  to  pieces. 

2.  Prepare  the  lime  aud  slake  as  usual. 

3.  Scatter  the  dry  fiber  over  the  hot  lime,  using  about  one-half  as  much  as  yon 
generally  do  of  hair.  Do  not  use  too  much  fiber,  as  it  will  work  hard  and  yon  will 
find  it  difficult  to  press  the  mortar  sufficiently  between  the  laths  to  make  good 
clinches. 

4.  Proceed  to  make  the  moriar,  giving  no  further  attention  to  the  fiber. 

A  short  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  temper  the  mortar  to  suit  his  particular 
equ  irements. 
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GENERAL  AOENT8  AND  DEALEBS.    > 

Special  Notice.— We  eend  no  samples  where  there  are  absents. 

Boetron,  Mass.,  Waldo  Bros. ,  H8  Water  street;  Edward  S.  Kent,  30  Kilby  street;  B. 
6.  Morse  &  Co.,  498  Albany  street. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  A.  R.  Van  Derveer,  387  Washington  avenue. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lesley  dc  Trinkle,  Fairmount  and  Delaware  avenues. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  8.  M.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  8  S.  Gay  street. 
Washington,  D.  C.^Wimsatt  &  Uhler,  Ninth  street  wharf. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  W.  W.  Wheeler. 

Chicago,  111.,  Mayville  Lime  Company,  Division  and  Cherry  streeta. 
Decatur,  Ala.,  C.'E.  Malone. 
Birmingham,  Ala..  H.  C.  Baker. 
Sheffield,  Ala.,  C.  H.  Redding. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Drew,  Hazeltine  &  Livingston. 
Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  Henry  A.  Barling,  jr.,  &  Co. 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Brown  &  Fraser. 
Ormond,  Fla.,  Francis,  Price  &  Parker. 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  F.  V.  Brown. 
Ocala,  Fla,,  Thomas  J.  Flood. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  George  NicoU. 
FOTnandina,  Fla.,  Edwin  S.  Loomis. . 


Lake  City,  Fla.,  A.  B.  Hart. 
Bartow,  Fla.,  James  H.  Nutt. 


Kissimraee,  Fla.,  C.  E.  Earnest. 

Sanford,  Fla.,  George  H.  Femald. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  P.  Johnston,  108  West  street. 

London,  W.  England,  George  Jackson  &^on,  49  Rathbone  Place. 

Mr.  LooBHS.  Within  the  last  two  months  the  number  of  orders  for 
this  palmetto  fiber  has  increased  more  than  fourfold.  The  orders  are 
now  really  beyond  the  ability  of  the  factory  to  supply  at  present 
There  is  only  one  factory. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  represent  this  company! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  factory  ! 

Mr.  Loomis.  At  Fernandina,  Fla. 

Senator  ALDRion.  Is  sisal  grass  used  for  anything  else  except  for 
plastering? 

Mr.  tiOOMis.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

Senator  Ald rich.  What  else! 

Mr.  Loomis.  It  is  used  for  making  ropes,  particularly  cordage. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Anything  else! 

Mr.  Loomis.  All  kinds  of  cordage.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  limited  to 
that  use.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  various  uses. 

Then  in  paragraph  556  there  is  a  very  sweeping  clause :  "  All  other 
textile  grasses.'' 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  grasses  and  textile  fibers  that  can 
be  brought  into  this  country  that  come  in  direct  collision  with  a  great 
many  of  the  textiles,  and  of  the  fibers  and  grasses  that  we  have  here. 
In  the  matter  of  making  brushes  particularly,  this  bristle  which  they 
make  in  Florida  and  the  cabbage  palmetto,  are  now  used  extensively. 
I  have  prepared  an  article  on  the  subject  which  is  short,  and  perhaps 
if  I  read  it  it  will  give  you  a  good  idea  about  it: 

To  the  honorable  Committee  an  the  Tariff: 

Gextlemen  :  1  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fibrous  plant  palmetto,  which 
growH  abundantly  on  tbe  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Mexico.  Millious  of  tons  are 
lost  annually.  It  is  almost  tbe  only  fibrous  plant  that  grows  without  cultivation, 
aad  which  may  be  harvested  every  day  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  great  point  which  should  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me. 
There  is  no  other  fiber  grass  of  any  value  but  that  requires  cultivation, 
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and  is  Harvested  by  the  crop  ouce  a  year,  like  cotton,  jute,  flax,  hemp, 
and  ramie. '  This  palmetto  has  grown  upon  oar  coasts  here  from  time 
immemorial.  There  has  been  every  possible  method  devised'  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  yet  it  is  still  as  abundant  as  ever. 

Senator  Aldbk^.  How  large  does  it  grow  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  LooMis.  In  North  Carolina,  on  the  coast,  it  comes  up  pretty  near 
to  Wilmington,  and  it  is  rather  short ;  but  there  are  some  islands  there 
that  yield  a  good  crop.  When  you  get  to  South  Carolina  you  there  find 
the  full  plant, *and  all  the  way  to  Mexico.  The  great  advantage  is  that 
a  man  can  go.  oat  any  day  of  the  year  aiid  harvest  this  and  bring  it  ri^t 
into  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  factory  have  yon  now  at  that 
placet 

Mr.  LooMis.  At  present  we  are  producing  about  a  ton  a  day.  We 
intend  to  increase  that  up  to  4  tons  a  day,  and  then  start  another  fac- 
tory. 

Senator  ALDBiOH.'What  is  it  used  for! 

Mr.  LooMis.  For  plastering  purposes  mostly, 
nator  AL.DBIOH.  Anything  else! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Not  that  which  we  make  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  do  you  treat  the  fiber! 

Mr.  LooMis. .  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  state.  It  is  a  new  proc- 
ess, quite  lengthy,  and  it  would  be  almost  imi>os6ible  to  explain  it.  I 
could  not  give  you  a  good  description. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  a  patent  process  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Not  patented.  The  process  is  not  patented  at  all. 
There  is  some  of  the  machinery  that  can  be  patented.  Nothing  is  pat- 
ented. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  intend  to  have  it  patented ! 

Mr.  L'ooMis.  Yes^  sir. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  country  annually  by  allowing  this  invaln* 
able  crop  to  waste. 

A  number  of  i^bortive  attempts  have  been  made  fhMa  time  to  time  to  reduce  this 
fiber  for  various  purposes.  But  within  a  few  past  years  success  has  attended  several 
efforts,  and  now  tiber  for  plastering,  for  making  mats  and  matting,  for  brushes,  for 
oil-box  packing 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  oil-box  packing  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
that  oil-box  packing  are  used  by  railroads  to  prevent  hot  boxes.  They 
have  been  using  wool  waste  and  cotton  wast,  but  they  have  now  com- 
roeuced  using  cocoa  fiber,  and  they  pack  their  boxes  once  in  about  six 
months,  instead  of  packing  them  every  three  or  four  days. 

The  Ohaibman.  By  the  use  of  this  cocoa  fiber! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  .to  say  a  box  will  last  six  months  with 
cocoa  fiber  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes ;  it  will  last  a  year,  so  they  tell  me. 

The  Ghaibman.  Bunniug  constantly  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Without  repacking.  Thatis  what  the  railroad  men  teU 
me.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  F.,  B.  and  N. 
Railway  I  made  a  lot  of  palmetto  packing  for  their  oil  boxes  and  placed 
it  side  by  side  with  the  cocoa  and  they  declared  it  to  be  equally  as' 
good.  The  cocoa  comes  in  free.  This  oil  box  fiber  we  have  introduced, 
and  the  whole  business  is  in  it^s  infancy.  *  It  is  also  used  for  makingship- 
felt  and  various  other  purposes  and  made  in  large  quantities. 

The  GHAiBiiAN.  Where  is  that  manufactured  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  At  the  same  place  in  Fernaudina. 
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The  Chairman.  How  mach  per  day  do  yoa  make  of  that  f 
Mr.  LooMis.  We  have  not  made  that  in  any  quantity. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  just  starting  it  t 
Mr.  LooMis.  Simply  to  know  it  can  be  used. 

The  success  of  these  new  enterprises  is  now  likely  to  be  imperiled  by  the  competi- 
tion of  varioQs  articles,  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  upon  the  free  list,  bat  which 
before  have  been  subject  to  duty. 

Specifications : 

Nassau  plastering  fiber  is  thus  antagonized  by  hair  and  sisal  grass.  The  best  grades 
of  domestic  hair  is  now  consumed  for  felting  purposes.  The  second  grades,  for  use  in 
carpetings,  leaving  the  poorest  and  nearly  worthless  grades  for  the  plasterer.  To 
meet  the  demand  large  importations  have  been  required.  Sisal  grass  has  also  been 
extensively  used,  especially  in  the  West. 

Fiber  for  mats,  mattings,  and  oil-box  packing  is  antagonized  by  the  importation 
of  cocoa  fiber. 

Fiber  for  brashes  is  met  by  the  importation  of  bristles  and  various  foreign  brush 
fibers. 

Ship* felt  and  paper  fiber  are  met  by  jute ;  and  mattress  material  by  African  fiber. 

I  had  a  contract  for  Kew  York.  1.000  tons,  and  Philadelphia,  1,000 
tons,  and  they  were  both  canceled  aiid  the  business  stopped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  this  African  fiber.  The  African  fiber  was 
a  cent  and  a  quarter.  It  has  been  coming  in  free  ever  since,  and  we 
have  dropped  the  business. 

In  all  these  instances  cheap  labor  for  the  production,  and  in  part  for  manufacture, 
is  airayed  against  American  labor  at  American  prices. 

It  is  true  that  these  various  manufacturing  interests  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but 
this  renders  it  only  the  more  imperative  that  they  should  receive  the  protecting  cart 
of  the  Government. 

At  Fernandina,  mattress  fiber  was  produced  till  the  introduction  of  African  fiber 
destroyed  the  business.  Plastering  fiber  is  still  manufactured  at  Fernandina.  Brush 
factories  have  been  established  at  Jacksonville,  New  Smyrna,  Fernandina,  Sandfonl, 
and  other  places,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Oil-box  packing  fiber  is  produced  at 
Fernandina ;  fiber  for  mats,  matting,  and  mattresses  is  manufactured  at  several 
points. 

As  before  stated,  all  of  these  industries  are  antagonized  by  imports  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  place  on  the  free  list. 

Sisal  grass,  cocoa  fiber^  Jute,  hair  (cattle  and  goats),  bristles,  and  all  fiber  for  mak- 
ing brushes,  and  African  fiber,  should  all  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  subjected  to 
a  tariff.    Especially  sisal  grass,  cocoa,  fiber,  hair,  bristles,  and  African  fiber. 

I  did  not  know  when  I  wrote  this  paper  that  these  articles  were  all 
on  the  dutiable  list  before  the  proposed  new  bill.  1  should  have  simply 
said  that  they  ought  to  remain  as  they  are  and  not  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list 

In  case  this  can  riot  be  attained,  the  value  of  this  immense  waste  of  raw  material 
demands,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  for  a  speci^o  term  of 
years^  until  these  infant  manufactures  may  become  sufficiontly  established  to  meet 
this  foreign  competition. 

The  whole  point  may  be  summed  up  right  in  these  words:  There  is 
an  immense  crop  of  fibers  in  this  country  of  immense  value,  and  the 
introduction  of  free  fibers  under  the  direction  of  great  capital  and  a 
well-settled  business  brings  them  all  right  in  competitioi^  with  a  new 
bnsinesH  here  and  almost  utterly  destroys  it. 

Senator  Albbigh.  What  bounty  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  on 
the  production  of  palmetto  fiber  f  Would  you  place  the  bounty  on  the 
growth  of  it ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  !N'o ;  because  it  grows  there  iu  millions  of  tons  and  goes 
to  waste. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  On  the  machinery  that  is  used  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  1  would  not  put  it  on  the  machinery,  because  I  know  of 
97  TAB  n  } 
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thonsRDds  of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  down  there  that  is  now  stand- 
ing idle. 

Senator  Alpbigh.  How  would  you  arrange  the  bountyl 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  put  the  bounty  on  the  product. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Of  tbe  machines!    r 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  products  actually  put  in  the  market* 

Senator  Aldeich.  How  much  of  a  bounty  would  you  suggest! 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  should  say  about  a  cent  a  pound.  If  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  that  way  there  is  another  way. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  jute  butts  cost! 

Mr.  LooMis.  If  cents  to  2^  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Here! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Axdbich.  What  does  sisal  grass  oost! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Sisal  grass  costs  8  cents. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Per  pound! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  It  is  worth  about  $120  a  ton. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Is  it  not  more  than  that! 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  saw  an  estimate  in  the4*eport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.    I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  your  product  for  per  ton  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Aboot  $80;  4  cents  a  pound,  and  the  oil-box  packing 
fiber  at  about  8  cents  a  pound.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  what 
we  sell  it  for,  coming  into  the  market  as  we  do.  We  have  to  let  our 
products  find  their  level  in  the  market.  ^  When  they  become  commer- 
cial articles  the  value  to  the  market  will  really  be  the  value  which  we 
can  get  from  the  material.  At  4^  cents  the  plastering  fiber  results  iu 
a  saving  of  about  a  cent  a  pound  over  hair  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chaibman.'  Tell  me  how  yoa  gather  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  LooMis.  We  pay  so  much  for  it  on  its  being  brought  to  the  fskG- 
tory. 

The  Chaibman.  So  much  a  ton  ! 

Mr.  LoOMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  a  ton  t 

Mr.  LoOMiS.  Six  dollars  a  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  it  gathered  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  growth  Of  it! 

The  Chaibman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Do  you  know  the  growth  of  sweet  flag! 

The  Chaibman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  root  or  body  of  the  tree  is  about  as  large  as  my  arm, 
or  a  little  larger.  It  lies  under  the  ground  from  6  inches  to  a  foot,  and 
every  few  feet  a  banch  of  leaves  will  come  up.  This  bunch  of  leaves 
'  will  have  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  stems,  just  like  a  palmetto  fan. 
[These  stems  are  from  a  foot  to  7  feet  long.  We  receive  none  at  the 
factory  Jess  than  about  4  feet  long;  from  4  to  7  feet  long.  They  come 
;in  bundles  weighing  about  100  pounds,  tied  up. 

The  Chaibman-  Are  they  gathered  up  by  the  people  around  ! 

Mr.  Lqomis.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  And  this  product  is  in  great  abundance! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  people  have  you  in  your  factory  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  In  the  factory  we  had  about  fifteen ;  outevde  of  .the  fac- 
tory about  fifty.    We  do  not  have  so  many  now.  ^         j 
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The  Ghaihman.  Do  joa  ase  much  machinery  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  fifteen  down 
to  six  on  account  of  changes  in  machinery.        , 

The  Chairman.  What  machinery  do  you  use  ^  machinery  especially 
for  the  purpose  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  whole  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  especially  adapted  to  it? 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  all  invented  and  made  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  work  palmetto  with  any  other  machinery,  just  as 
it  is  impossible  to  work  cotton  with  woolen  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  has 
been  invented  here  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir  5  I  invented  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  whole  process.  I  carry  the  whole  proc- 
ess on  bymaehinery,  so  that  we  feed  the  stems  in  and  they  go  through 
the  machinery  about  125  feet  and  come  out  all  baled  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  you  do  not  have  much  labor  beyond 
the  machinery  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir.  The  great  labor  is  in  cutting  and  preparing 
and  bringing  the  material  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  $6  a  ton  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  raw  material  do  you  use  in  mak- 
ing a  ton  of  youT'  fiber  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  About  four. 

The  Chairman.  80  that  your  raw  material  costs  you  J24  a  ton  I 

Mr.  Loomis.  It  might  possibly,  if  it  was  all  of  it  good,  be  reduced  to 
$20. 

The  (Chairman.  And  you  manufacture  a  ton  a  day  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  machinery  and  six  men  ! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  business  now  at  $80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Loomis.  It  would  be  if  we  had  the  demand.  We  have  to  nieet 
all  this  outside  matter  which  comes  right  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  really  cost  you  per  ton  to  make  a  ton 
of  this  fiber  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  suppose  the  actual  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  fiber  is 
about  $60. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  as  much  as  that;  $24  for  raw  material,  making 
a  ton  a  day  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  Between  $50  and  $60. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  must  pay  pretty  good  wages  to  the  men  ! 

Mr.  Loomis.  We  do  have  to  pay  good  wages  to  the  men  because  they 
are  so  few.    For  instance,  we  pay  $3  to  our  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  man  that  runs  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  sir;  just  to  run  the  engine;  to  take  care  of  the  en- 
gine. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  steam! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  have  to  have  a  superintendent. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  the  difierence  between  $20  and  $60  is  $40. 

The  ChaiRtMAN.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  your  superintendent! 

Mr.  Loomis.  One  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

The  Chaibman.  About  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Loomis.  A  little  over  that.  • 
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The  Chairman.  Are  these  expensive  machines  t  What  is  the  value  of 
the  plant  for  a  ton  a  day  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  A  plant  for  a  ton  a  day  we  reckon  at  850,000 ;  but 
that  plant  can  be  made  to  doable  its  capacity  without  any  very  great 
additional  expense  for  buildings,  ground,  and  machinery.  It  requires, 
however,  heavy  machinery.  When  I  first  commenced  I  put  one  ma-  • 
chine  there  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,20^— just  one  machine  to  do  the 
first  part  of  the  work.  In  twenty  minutes  after  I  got  it  in  work- 
ing order  I  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  It  would  work  very  well  to  take 
in  one  stem,  but  when  I  put  in  ten  stems  and  undertook  to  make 
it  in  qaantity  it  broke  all  down.  Six  months  afterwards  I  put  in  another 
machine  that  cost  me  about  $1,700  or  $1,800  and  broke  that  all  to  pieces. 
The  third  machine  cost  about  $3,000,  and  that  machine  is  sufficient  in 
strength. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  costs  you  $60  a  ton,  a«  I  understand  you ; 
and  if  you  had  the  market  for  it  you  could  produce  it  at  much  less  price, 
of  course  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  presume  I  could  produce  it  for  considerably  less ;  how 
much  I  couldn't  say  positively.  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  one 
man  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  asked 
for, it.  I  told  him  $80  a  ton.  At  that  time  he  could  send  to  Liverpool 
and  get  goats'  hair  here  for  less  than  $50. 

The  Chairman.  You  told  us  goats'  hair  was  on  the  free  list.  Will 
you  show  us  where  it  ist 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  saw  it  on  the  free  list  somewhere. 

Senator  Albrigh.  Your  idea  is  that  these  fibers  ought  to  pay  more 
duty  than  they  do  now  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes ;  but  not  especially  to  protect  me.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  this :  We.have  in  this  country  as  good  fiber  as 
there  is  anywhere. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  And  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  put  up  on  all 
of  them  f 

Mr.  LooMTS.  I  do;  all  of  them.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  brushes: 
but  here  are  the  brush  men  in  Florida  doing  the  best  they  can,  ana 
they  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  old  established  industry  on  the 
other  side.  In  other  words,  it  comes  right  down  to  this :  Here  are  these 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  from  these  fibers ;  here 
are  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  producing  the  fibers;  you  protect 
the  men  whodothe  manufacturing,  but  you  do  not  protect  the  men  who 
])roducethe  material  for  manufacture. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  put  on  these  dif- 
feient  libera? 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  put  it  just  as  it  was  originally. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  other  words,  you  would  leave  it  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir ;  not  put  them  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  you  say  you  can  not  get  the  market  now. 
What  duty  must  you  have  in  order  to  give  you  the  market  f 

Mr.  LooMts.  I  would  notask  for  anything  more  than  the-present  rate. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not  sell  your 
goods  now  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  way.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  we  can  not  sell  them  now. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  can  not  sell  them  in  competition  with  these 
cheap  fibers  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Not  so  as  to  make  a  living  profit.  A  great  many  have 
had  to  shut  up.  •  ^  j 
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Senator  Albbich.  Do  yoa  not  think  yon  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  living  profit  t 

Mr.  LooMiR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  nnderstand  you  that  goats'  hair  comes  in  at 
$50  a  ton? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Perhaps  I  was  not  ojear  on  that.  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  statement  was,  so  that  you  will  understand  it  exactly.  Yon  have 
to  use  two  tons  of  goats'  hair  in  place  of  one  ton  of  fiber,  and  you  can 
get  the  two  tons  of  goats'  hair  for  J  KM).  ' 

The  Chairman.  As  against  your  fiber,  which  would  cost  $80! 

Mr.  LooMis.  No;  I  have  not  got  that  right  yet.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  coald  specify  exactly  the  amount.  At  any  rate,  they  can  make  the 
goats'  hair  come  so  cheap  that  I  would  have  to  sell  my  fiber  at  $50  to 
('X)mi>ete  with  it. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  $30  less  than  your  price  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  undersell  me  $30. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  So  I  suppose  your  idea  is  that  the  duty  on  goats 
hair  ought  to  be  put  up  $30  a  ton  t 

Mr.  Ix>OMis.  Just  the  minute  the  goat's  hair  enters  into  any  manu- 
factured article  you  put  a  tax  right  on  it  from  6  up  to  30  cents,  depeqd- 
ing  on  what  is  put  into  it;  but  before  it  enters  into  that  fabric  you  do 
not  tax  it  at  nil. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  find  it  on  the  free-list  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  am  very  sure  I  found  that  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  look  for  it,  because  it  is  notHhere. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Here  it  is  exactly,  in  paragraph  577,  page  170 : 

Hair  of  the  home,  cattle,  and  other  animaU. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  cover  it.  Goats'  hair  isspecifie<l  else- 
where. 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  is  only  specified  for  special  purposes,  and  must  be 
cleaned  or  have  something  done  with  it.  When  it  comes  in  crude  like 
the  goats'  hair  for  plastering,  it  comes  in  free. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  142  you  will  find  this  provision  : 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goats,  and  other  like  animaln. 

Ooats'  hair  is  classed  with  wool  precisely,  so  that  unless  wool  is  free 
goats'  hair  is  not  free. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Goats'  hair  is  in  class  2,  combing  wools.  You  have  got 
to  have  goats'  hair  that  can  be  combed  before  it  will  come  in  there; 
goats'  hair  that  can  be  used  for  combing. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  LooMis.  1  think  goats'  hair  used  for  plastering  pays  no  tax  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  dispute  about  that.   We  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Just  refer  to  paragraph  345,  on  the  next  page. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  into  that.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
'wish  to  say  f. 

Mr.  LooMls.  No;  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  wish  a  pro- 
tection so  much  for  myself  as  I  do  for  the  principle  of  protecting  all ; 
protecting  five  or  six  manufacturers  and  not  five  or  six  producers,  both 
having  an  equal  capital  engaged,  and  especially  as  these  producers  are 
at  work  on  an  immense  amount  pf  material  in  this  country  which  is 
going  to  waste;  millions  and  millions  of  tons  going  to  waste  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  growth  does  that  palmetto  make  in  a 
season  f  ^  j 

Mr.  LooMis.  It  makes  a  full  growth.  digitized  byLjOOgle 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that! 

Mr.  LooMis.  For  instance,  we  only  use  the  stems  at  our  place.  The 
other  parts  are  used,  bnt  we  only  use  the  leaves.  The  leaf  grows  its 
whole  length,  9  feet,  in  a  season.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  that 
at  Saint  Mary's,  Ga.,  last  February.  A  fire  got  in  and  burned  it  all  off. 
There  was  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  bring  me  down  a  great  many 
tons,  and  he  came  and  notified  me  he  could  not  bring  me  any  at  all,  be- 
cause it  was  all  burned. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  by  rail  usually  to  you  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  brought  in  by  hand,  it  is  so  plentifal. 
After  a  while,  along  in  August,  he  commenced  bringing  in  his  palmetto. 
He  said  to  his  astonishment  there  was  a  growth  from  the  very  place 
that  had  been  burned.    One  season  gives  the  whole  length  to  thb  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  off  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  do 
they  I 

Mr.  LooMis.  They  cut  off  the  stems  close  to  the  ground,  bo  that  it 
makes  a  clean  stem,  and  then  cut  the  leaves  off.  The  leaves-have  a  good 
liber,  and  doubtless  will  be  utilized  after  awhile;  but  there  is  so  little 
fiber  in  the  leaf,  compared  with  the  fiber  in  the  stem,  that  at  present  it 
is  valueless. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Would  you  like  to  have  us  put  a  duty  on  palmetto 
fiber? 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  like  to  have  yon  put  a  duty  on  any 
particular  fiber.  1  would  like  to  have  you  put  a  duty  on  all  these  fibers 
that  come  in  here. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  want  to  keep  them  all  outf 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  like  to  have  a  duty  on  all  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'That  is,  a  duty  on  all  vegetable  fibers  ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  All  grasses  and  fibers. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  recommend  the  duty  to  bet 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  same  as  it  was  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  were  a  good  many  different  rates.  On  jnte 
butts  the  rate  was  $6  a  ton,  and  on  jute  $15  a  ton. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  let  them  all  remain  just  as  they  were.  Thus 
yon  will  give  the  men  down  there  that  are  trying  to  establish  their  fac- 
tories some  proti^ctiou  in  their  infant  business. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  not  think  the  duty.ought  to  bo  incre4wed ! 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  if  I  should  undertake  to  get  it  increased  I  would 
not  get  anything.  I  think  that  by  undert^aking  to  meddle  in  that  way 
I  would  lose  the  whole  thing.  I  would  prefer  to  let  the  duty  remain  jnst 
as  it  was. 


FISH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  FITZ  J.  BABSON,  president,  and  LUTHSB  HAD- 
DOCKS, secretary,  of  the  National  Fishery  Association,  and  Hon.  WUL 
lAM  COGSWELL,  of  Massachusetts.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  FITZ  J.  BARSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fishery  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  ask  favorable  consideration  from  the  committee  of 
an  increase  of  duty  on  fish,  oil,  etc.    I  have  prepared  with  the  aecre 
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tary  of  the  aasociatioa  a  little  statement  which  it  will  take  bnt  a  few 
momenta  to  read,  and  that  presents  the  whole  ease* 

To  the  Senate  cotnmiitee  of  the  Fiftieth  CoAgreeB  in  charge  of  the  revieion  of  the  tariff: 

Gentlsmen  :  Ypnr  petitionere,  representiiiff  the  American  fishermeD,  ami  as  del- 
egat«ff  of  the  National  Fishery  Association,  aiilborized  by  a  meeting  of  that  body  to 
appear  befoi*o  yon  and  sugj^est  some  changes. in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
reHieetfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  seotibns : 

Under  schedule  A,  page  9^,  paragraph  54,  we  would  suggest  that  the  word  ''  me- 
dicinal" be  inserted,  as  all  cod  oil  is  derived  from  the  liver  of  the  fish,  the  medicinal 
oil  being  extracted  while  fresh  by  the  assistance  of  steam  processes,  the  crude  being 
extracted  by  natural  processes  of  fermentation,  and.  is  commercially  of  much  less 
value. 

Senator  AlDrich.  Why  do  you  ask  that!  It  will  all  pay  15  centd  if 
you  do  not  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  was  our  idea. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  will  all  i)ay  15  cents  if  you  do  not  put  that  in, 
and  if  you  do  put  that  in  some  of  it  will  pay  15  cents  and  the  rest  of  it 
will  pay  10  cents  and  you  will  reduce  the  duty  on  most  of  it,  probably. 
They  will  call  it  all  uou- medicinal. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  would  be  a  question  for  decision  oh  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Hibgogs:.  There  will  be  no  question  about  it  if  you  leave  it 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  Babson.  Then,  of  course,  we  will  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  be  fair  in  making  our  statement.  We  did  not 
know  whether  the  committee  might  understand  the  nature  of  the  two 
kinds  of  oil. 

Mr.  Maddogks.  Commercially,  cod-liver  oil  is  considered  medicinal. 

Senator  Hisgook.  It  is  codliver  oil, all  the  same.    ' 

Mr.  Maddogks.  It  may  be  worth  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  medicine  and 
25  or  30  cents  tor  something  else. 

Under  same  schedule,  paragraph  60,  we  ask  that  tl^e  word  *^  ten"  be  sobstitnted  for 
the  word  '^  eight"  in  the  second  line. 

The  reason  we  give  for  this  is  that  nnder  this  section  large  quantities  of  various 
kinds  of  fish-oil  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  appearance,  and 
which  can  be  imported  to  this  country  from  Japan  and  Ghina  as  well  as  from  the  Brit- 
ish Possessions  at  this  very  low  rate  of  duty,  and  being  produced  by  cheap  labor,  and 
having  many  other  advantages  which  our  lish-oil  producing  industries  do  not  have, 
creates  a  competition  in  our  own  markets  which  would  tend  to  embarrass  our  own 
manufacturers. 

Schedule  £,  page  120,  section 262,  after  the  word  ''  mackerel,^'  insert  "  and  codfish." 
This  branch  of  the  fishery  which  above  all  others  has  suffered  more  inconsequence  of 
Canadian  abuses  and  from  our  own  adverse  tariflf  and  treaty  regulations  in  the  past, 
1b  entitled  to  consideration. 

First.  That  it  is  prosecuted  with  greater  risk  of  life  and  property  and  upon  far-off 
banks  by  long  voyages.  It  gives  to  its  hardy  fishing  crews  that  training  in  scaman- 
sbip  which  no  other  nranch  of  the  fisheries  gives.  No  better  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  show  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  to  the  country  than  to  cite  its  his- 
tory in  the  past  as  the  defenders  of  our  flag  both  on  sea  and  land.  In  proof  of  our 
statement  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  adverse  legislation  we  cite  yon  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Navigation  on  the  decrease  in  tonnage  of  the  New 
England,  fishing  fleets  which  are  engaged  in  this  special  fishery.  A  reference  to  it 
will  show  that  in  many  instances  large  fleets  of  vessels  have  been  entirely  displaced, 
and  that  other  fleets  are  gradually  declining  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounty  which 
it  seemed  wise  for  the  Congresses  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  to  provide  and 
ofier  as  an  enoouragement  to  this  industry,  and  which  was  withdrawn  in  1H60,  as 
an  economical  measure.  This  industry  has  proved  to  be  in  all-  emergencies  of  great 
national  service  in  offering  to  its  country  a  trained  naval  reserve,  which  no  other 
branch  of  the  fisheries  or  maritime  commerce  educates  in  this  direction.  Aside  from 
this*  the  American  cod-fishermen  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the  foreign 
eod  fishermen  in  oar  markets.  While  we  are  not  subsidized,  bountied,  or  relieved  from 
tuution  aathe  foreign  fishermen  are,  we  are  at  least  'M)  per  cent,  disadvantage  with 
tfanm  in  our  own  markets^  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  derived  ftom  their  Gk>v- 
enunent  and  to  them  paid.  ^.y,  ,^t.u  uy  ^ ^ ^^ .^^ 
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We  BJmply  ask  an  increase  of  dnty  from  the  present  duties,  whieh  is  one-half  cent 
per  potiDd,  to  /I  cent  per  poand,  which  is  the  daty  impoeed  on  American  fish  enter* 
ing  Caoadn,  and  this  request,  if  granted,  would  only  place  our  cod-fishermen  on  an 
equal  footing  in  our  own  markets  with  Canadian  fishermen  even  with  this  increase  oi 
duty.  The  Canadian  fishermen  have  the  right  to  ship  their  products  to  this  market 
in  bond  for  the  purpose  of  transshiping  to  forei^  ]^orts  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  us, 
without  payiug  any  of  onr  taxes,  and  in  competition  with  our  own  New  England 
fishermen  who  ship  a  portion  of  their  products  to  foreign  ports.  Therefore  we  feel 
justified  in  submitting  a  reqnest  that  justice  be  done  to  this  industry,  which  baa  so 
largely  declined  in  consequence  of  the  causes  heretofore  stated,  and  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate make  a  discrimination  annnslly  of  over  $1,000,000  against  onr  fishermen. 

We  farther  suggest  that  this  increase  of  duty  will  be  instrumental  in  opening  Cana- 
dian ports  to  American  fishermen, /or  it  will  be  evident  to  the  Canadian  Goyernment 
that  free  trade  or  the  possession  ot  American  markets  by  Canadian  fishermen  will  not* 
be  realized  by  them  in  the  near  future,  aud  that  their  scheme  to  coerce  the  American 
Government  by  the  seizure  of  American  fishermen,  and  the  hauling  down  of  that  flag 
which  tbo  American  fisherman  has  been  taught  to  defend  at  any  sacrifice,  will  not 
succeed,  notwithstanding  their  conHdent  hope  to  the  contrary. 

I  submit  the  following  paper  giving  an  advance  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation.  1  called  at  the  office  but  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  report.  It  was  not  ready.  This  paper  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

(From  the  BobIod  Daily  Globe,  December  11.] 

The  report  contains  much  information  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  other  coan- 
trit's,  and  discrimiuatinns  againt  yesHf^ls  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  especially 
on  the  imrt.  of  nomo  of  the  republics  lying  to  the  southward.  Regrets  are  expressed 
that  the  queistions  iuYolved  in  the  fisheries  dispnte  between  the  United  States  and 
Caua<Ia  have  not  been  settled  by  negotiation.  The  Canadian  government  stands 
u|>on  a  far-fetched  technicality  and  insists  that  an  old  treaty,  which  should  be  con> 
Hirncd  as  moditied  by  subsequent  legislation,  shall  govern.  It  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  such  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  had  not  the  government  thereof 
determined  to  force  upon  the  United  Statee,  free,  its  fish-oil.  whiSe  oil,  seal  oil,  and 
fish  products,  although  that  government  might  have  considered  it  proper  to  harass 
and  obstruct  our  fishermen  as  much  as  possible  with  a  view  to  securing  an  advan- 
tage of  its  own  fishermen  by  restricting  the  field  to  them.  But  notwithstanding  this 
latter  consideration,  it  is  likely  our  people  would  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  their 
rights  as  tradei-s,  to  buy  bait,  ice,  and  supplies,  and  to  ship  men,  as  Canadian  fisher- 
men are  still  allowed  to  do  in  the  United  'states.  A  fair  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
and  of  the  subsequent  legislation  and  orders  of  both  countries  give  these  privileges, 
and  our  men  are  debarred  from  them  only  because  in  an  unfriendly,  unneighborly 
spirit  the  Canadians  chose  to  quibble  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  understanding  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  upon  a  narrow  technical!  cy  to  grasp 
certain  advantages  that  do  not  belong  to  them. 

Our  Government  has  heretofore  accorded  all  the  privileges  above  mentioned  to  the 
Cauadians  without  question,  and  it  has  admitted  free  of  duties  **  fish,  fresh  for  daily 
conHuniption,"  brought  from  Canada,  whether  in  Canadian  or  in  our  own  vessels,  and 
whether  ciuight  by  Canadians  or  Americans,  without  inquiring  too  closely  as  to  the 
quantity  brought  at  any  one  time.  This  has  been  an  important  privilege  to  the  Cana- 
dians. 

It  seems  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  retaliation  is  in  order,  and  the  Canadians 
should  be  taught  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  of  trade 
and  (jomity. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Canadians  should  allow  onr  vessels,  permitted  under  onr  laws  to 
viHit  their  ports  for  commercial  purposes,  the  privilege  given  by  foreign  governments 
in  such  cases,  or  that  very  itecided  measures  should  be  taken  fo  lay  a  harden  at  least 
as  heavy  on  Canadian  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  Canadians  have  already  too  lopg  had  their  own  way  abont  this  and  some  oth^ 
matters  in  which  they  have  imposed  upon  the  good  nature  of  this  Republic. 

They  have  many  advantages  over  our  men.  Our  vessels  have  been  forced  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  Canailians  amonnting  to  about  $60,000  in  one  year  for  Inshore  fisheries. 
In  brief,  the  Canadian  fishermen  have  been  admitted  to  oar  markets  on  nearly  eqnal 
terms  with  onr  own  men ;  have  possessed  superior  advantages  on  account  of  the  right 
to  fish  within  the  3-miIe  limit ;  are  nearer  to  the  fisheries ;  are  pat  to  less  cost  for  ves- 
sels and  outfit,  incur  less  expense  in  living  and  in  supi>orting  their  families ;  have  less 
taxation;  Ukve  better  facilities  for  procuring  bait,  ice,  supplies,  and  shelter;  can 
transship  their  fish ;  are  paid  bounties  by  their  gOTernment  from  a  fond  of  |&,500,000 
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piOTided  thnmgli  the  nnexampled  liberality  of  tbe  Untted  States,  and  do  not  suffer 
xtom  their  yeesels  being  ordered  away,  seized,  or  coniiscated. 

In  repealinff  the  laws  of  1819,  and  of  subse^nent  years,  granting  bounties  to  our 
fishermen,  and  in  providing  bounties  for  Canadian  flshermen }  in  admitting,  fVom  1854 
until  a  recent  period,  free  of  duties^  the  fish  products  of  Canada  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  only  lately  abrogated ;  in  still  admitting  fiee  Canadian  fish  fresh  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  in  allowing  onr  vessels  to  he  harassed  in  Canada,  the  American 
Government  has  borne  rather  heavily  on  our  fishing  interests,  and  its  feline  can  not 
be  a  matter  of  wonder.  The  attention  of  the  Government  now  having  been  bronght 
to  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  obviate  some  of  the 
difficulties. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  op  the  30th 
of  June,  1888,  of  the  State  of  Maine,  was  16,301  tons ;  Massachusetts,  47,269  tons ; 
Rhode  Island,  8,062  tons;  Connecticut, 2,741  tons;  New  York,  4,786  tons ;  California, 
1,320  tons ;  the  total  tonnage  thus  employed  being  reported  on  the  date  above  men- 
tioned as  76,012  tons. 

For  the  preoeding  year  such  total  tonnage  was  reported  as  79,547  tons,  there  hav- 
ing been  a  loss  for  the  current  vear  of  3,585  tons.  This  decrease  occurred  mainly  in 
the  tonnage  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Its  causes  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Capital  is  easily  frightened,  and  when  it  encounters  such  difficulties  as  have 
arisen  in  the  fisheries  of  late  years,  it  is  very  likely  to  draw  back  and  seek  other 
avenues  of  employment.  ' 

In  the  present  ease  the  loss  to  the  country  at  large  might  not  be  important  were  it 
not  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  hardy  seamen, 
who  are  trained  in  the  business  and  make  the  best  dependence  the  country  has  for  an 
increase  of  seamen  in  the  Navy  should  it  be  demandea  by  any  sudden  emergency. 

The  fisheries  of  the  deep-sea  constitute  a  school  that  the  Government  ought  to  en- 
conraffe  by  every  reasonable  means  in  its  power. 

Tables  are  given  in  the  report  showing  more  fhlly  all  these  facts,  and  also  showing 
the  immense  stores  of  wealtn  opened  by  the  discovery  of  the  salmon,  cod,  and  hali- 
but fisheries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  stated  to  £ur  exceed  anything  found  upon  this  side 
of  the  continent. 

The  whole  report  is  calculated  to  interest  all  concerned  in  navigation  and  shipping, 
the  fisheries,  and  similar  matters. 

Free  list,  page  169,  paragraph  557,  strike  oat  the  word  '^  prepared  " 
and  insert  the  word  ^*  preserved,''  and  in  the  second  line,  after  the  word 
"processes,"  strike  out  the  words  "for  preservation." 

The  reason  given  for  this  is  simply  to  avoid  a  misconstruction  of  this 
paragraph. 

Tbe  Ohaibman.  Suppose  it  was  preserved  by  salting. 

Mr.  Mabdogks.  Any  process  would  cover  tbe  whole.  We  have  bad  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  construction  of  that  clause  in  tbe  Treasury 
Department.  They  have  ruled  that  fish  preserved  in  ice  for  consamp- 
tion  immediately  or  to  be  kept  a  year  or  two  should  be  admitted  free. 
In  discussions  of  this  subject  it  was  thought  the  meaning  would  be 
plain  in  view  of  those  decisions  with  those  words  stricken  out. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  should  defer  to  tbe  National  Fishery  Association, 
bat  I  do  not  think  the  phraseology  is  good. 

Mr.  Madbooes.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  suggest  any  better 
way  to  make  it  explicit. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  now. 
We  prepared  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  after  consultation.  I 
fhink  it  is  as  explicit  as  it  possibly  can  be.  I  do  not  see  bow  it  could 
be  more  explicit. 

Mr.  Babson.  Tbe  Treasury  Department  decided  years  ago  that  fish 
brought  into  tbe  TTnited  States  fresh  and  afterwards  salted  or  smoked 
were  dutiable ;  but  it  was  impossible-  to  follow  them.  I  was  collector 
of  customs  in  Gloucester  for  several  years,  and  have  bad  considerable 
experience  with  tbe  Department  in  tbe  matter  of  the  construction  of 
phrases  of  tbe  tariff  in  regard  to  fish. 

Now,  we  come  to  Schedule  O,  page  126.  Nova  Scotia  mackerel  have 
been  taroagbt  in  in  bogsbeads  and  repacked  in  Massachusetts.    I  do 
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not  know  btit  what  there  are  laws  restricting  it  now;  bat  they  hatu 
done  so. 

Schedule  G,  section  266,  p^hg^  126,  strike  oat4ifitor  the  word  ^^pidded'' 
the  words  "in  barrels.^ 

Section  267,  page  127,  strike  oat  after  the  word  <*  fish,"  in  the  first* 
and  second  liue^,  the  words  <<  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or 
half  barrels,"  and  in  the  second  liney  after  the  word  ^'  salted,''  the  word 
*' pickled.'' 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  simply  to  avoid  a  misconstraction  of 
these  paragraphs,  and  that  they  may  not  conflict  with  any  other  lan- 
guage which  is  intended  to  cover  the  meaning  of  these  and  other  para- 
graphs, and  that  the  question  of  packages  or  the  classification  of  pack- 
ages may  not  have  any  influence  upon  the  assessment  of  duties  on 
foreign-caught  fish. 

Same  schedule,  under  sectioii  294^  page  130,  after  the  word  ^^  poands," 
insert  '^  foreign  degras  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound." 

This  article  of  commerce,  which  is  a  soft  animal  grease  arising  from  the 
washing  of  wool,  of  much  the  nature  of  tallow,  is  ui^ed  as  asubsUtate 
for  fish  oil,  and  being  a  wool  product  should  be  autiject  to  duty  equal 
to  wool  in  comparison  with  its  value.  The  nearly  fi^  importation  of 
this  product,  as  in  the  past,  would  no  doubt  in  the  future  haY6  a  de- 
moralizing effect  on  the  oil-producing  industries  of  this  country,  for  it 
has  reduced  the  price  of  oil  to  a  point  W  bek>w  the  cost  of  mana&cture, 
and  much  of  the  oil  business  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  this  foreign  competitor  in  our  market :  and  we  deem  it 
just  to  ask  that  this  article  of  comniercey  which  above  all  others  d^resaes 
the  price  of  fish  oil,  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  at  least  1^  cents  per 
pound. 

Page  175,  paragraph  676,  add  to  the  paragraph  the  words  ^^  which 
are  taken  by  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  by  nets  or 
boats  employed  by  such  vessels,^  shall,  when  preserved,  frozen,  or  salted 
on  such  vessel  or  by  persons  employed  by  them,  and  are  brought  to  the 
Uiiited  States  in  said  vessels,  be  deemed  the  products  of  the  American 
.fisheries  and  entitled  to  free  entry." 

The  point  in  regard  to  that  is  just  this:  Our  herring  vessels  go  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  provinces  for  the  porpose  of  taking 
lierring.  They  are  obliged  to  employ  the  bpats  of  others  there  in  order 
to  get  a  cargo  of  herring.  In  the  Fortune  Bay  case  they  resisted  that 
at  that  time,  because  the  only  money  they  get  is  from  the  sale  of  those 
herring  foir  nsh,  for  bait  or  otherwise.  We  can  only  get  possession  of 
the  herring  by  natural  means.  When  Mr.  HcGullodi  was  SecretSiry  of 
the  Treasury  he  decided  that  all  fish  cured  under  the  American  flag 
were  properly  the  product  of  Ameriqan  fishery  and  entitled  to  free  en- 
try. This  article  is  intended  to  cover  that  matter.  To-day  there  are 
forty-one  vessels  from  Gloucester  gone  to  Newfoundland  for  herring. 
They  will  be  obliged  to  employ  those  poor  people  on  the  coast  and  pay 
them  for  taking  the  herring.  Yet  in  one  sense  they  are  a  foreign  fish, 
because  those  people  assist  the  crew  in  taking  them* 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  charge  duty  on  them  now  t 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  undecided.  Our  collector  at  one  time  decided 
they  were  a  product  of  foreign  fishing,  but  that,  I  think,  was  overruled* 
It  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  so  far  as  the  decision  of  the  Department  ia 
concerned.  We  provide  for  that  kind  of  fish  and  permit  their  being 
brought  in  and  not  classified  as  foreign  fish.  That  is  the  main,  part  of 
it.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  codfish  I  wUl  say  our  i^ncipal  in- 
dustry is  the  codfish.    The  mackerel  being  a  migratory  fish,  they  are  un- 
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certain^  This  year  we  have  do  mackerel  at  all.  To  pat  fl  protective 
daty  on  mackerel  may  or  may  not  be  of  some  advanjbap^e.  In  1885,  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  mackerel 
was  sold  for  $1.50  a  barrel,  which  is  50x^nts  less  than  the  daty.  That 
was  on  aoconnt  of  the  qaantity  of  mackerel  that  was  taken  by  oar  ves- 
sels. On  the  contrary,  this  year  we  have  mackerel  selling  for  $24,  $25, 
and  $30  a  barrel.  The  codfish  is  what  might  be  called  the  staple  fish 
which  oar  people  take  and  on  which  they  depend  largely  for  their  bnsi- 
ness.  We  are  ancertain,  of  coarse,  in  regard  to  the  resalt  of  a  mackerel 
voyage.  We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  resalt.  The  codfish  is  the 
most  certain  of  all' the  fish.  We  a§k  an  advance  of  daty  on  codfish  be- 
caase  it  keeps  oar  fishermen  employed. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Where  do  the  codfish  that  are  imported  come 
from!    Do  they  come  from  anywhere  except  the  Canadian  provinces f 

Mr.  Babson.  ]^o,  sir;  none  of  any  conseqaence;  bat  those  come  in 
direct  competition  with  oar  people. 

The  Ghaibman.  Can  yon  tell  as  how  the  importation  of  codfish  com- 
pares with  the  domestic  catch  t 

Mr.  Babson.  I  coald  not  tell  yoa. 

The  Chaibman.  Yoa  .do  not  know  what  it  is  as  separated  from  the 
other  fish? 

Mr.  Babson.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Maddooks.  It  varies  very  mach,  year  by  year. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Take  salmon,  pickled,  1  cent  a  poand.  Why 
shonld  that  be  kept  on  the  dntiable  list  at  all  t 

Mr.  Babson.  The  Pacific  coast  has  a  large  prodaction  of  salmon. 

Senator  fiiscocK.  It  is  on  their  accoant,  is  itf 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  Government  will  give  as  the  protection 
it  oaght  to  give  as  we  will  have  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  short 
time. 

Senator  HiscocK.  So  far  as  yon  are  concerned  yoa  do  not  care  aboat 
that  nowf 

Mr.  Babson.  I  am  patriotic  enongh  to  desire  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  coantry. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  how  much  less  codfish  woald  come  ia  from 
Canada  at  a  cent  a  poand  than  now  comes  in  at  a  half  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  Woald  the  Canadian  fishermen  send  fewer  fish  to 
our  market  ?  You  put  codfish  at  a  cent  a  pound.  It  is  now  half  a  cent. 
Is  not  thdt  what  you  propose  t 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  now  comes  in  under  the  general  clause.  Will  not 
the  Canadians  bring  in  just  the  same  quantity  of  codfish  as  they  are 
bringing  in  now  f 

Mr.  Babson.  I  will  say  this :  France  has  stimulated  her  fisheries  and 
given  a  bounty  to  her  fishermen,  and  there  is  an  export  duty  on  all  fish 
caught  by  French  vessels.  It  is  almost  a  prohibitory  duty.  Then  the 
bait  question  is  a  question  I  could  discuss  for  an  hour  and  a  half. . 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  provision  stimulate  the  production  of  cod- 
fish by  our  own  fishermen  f 

Mr.  Babson.  It  will  increase  the  amount,  almost  certainly.  Give  our 
people  confidence,  and  we  will  qaa^lruple  our  fleet,  as  France  has  done, 
in  four  years. 

Mrl  CoaswRLL.  Under  the  reciprocity  treaties  we  have  had,  our  fish- 
ing  fleets  have  fallen  off  immensely.  ^         ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  about  halibut  t  Digitized  by  LnOOgLe 
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Mr.  Babson.  They  don't  bring  any  halibut  to  our  market  It  is  too 
dangerouB  a  business  for  them  to  engage  in  generally. 

Mr.  Maddooks.  With  the  duty  we  have  asked  for,  they  can  import 
fish  and  sell  them  and  make  as  much  money  as  we  can.  They  can  sell 
them  at  the  same  price  we  do  and  make  as  much  money,  because  they 
can  catch  them  cheaper.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  Canadians  in  our  own  markets. 


KNIT  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1888. 

Notes  of  a  hearing  of  JOHN  B.  TALCOTT,  of  the  American  Hosiery  Com- 
piny  and  the  Hew  Britain  Knitting  Company,  of  Hew  Britain,  Conn., 
and  JAMES  TALCOTT,  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  We  represent  the 
largest  industry  in  the  country  in  fine  ntiderwear  and  hosiery.  We  do 
not  represent  cheap  goods.  We  represent  an  industry  that  turns  out 
fine  goods. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  are  the  paragraphs  to  which  you  wish  to 
speak  f 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  Paragraphs  320  and  321.  We  only  refer  to  so 
much  of  those  paragraphs  as  cover  underwear;  not  hosiery. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  I  might  state,  to  begin  with,  that  our  company 
manufactures  underwear  made  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool ;  those  three 
things  and  also  their  combinations.  We  also  make  fashioned  under- 
wear. We  make  comparatively  few  of  the  low  grade  of  goods.  The 
majority  of  our  goods  run  above  the  average.  They  are  good  goods. 
Our  petition  or  statement  of  the  case  is  based  on  our  particular  stand- 
point.   I  will  read  it : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Deoember  15, 186a 
To  the  honorable  the  Senate  CoBonTTES  ok  Finance  : 

Your  petiiionera  respectfxiUy  represent  thai  in  their  opinions,  ae  mannfaotarers  of 
knitted  nnderwear  and  hosiery,  articles  320  and  321  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  ooUeo- 
tion  of  the  revenue  may,  to  the  relief  of  their  industry  and  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  be  altered  or  amended  as  follows,  namely : 

By  providing  in  article  320  the  following  rates  of  duty : 

On  all  knit  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  yalaed 
at  f2  and  not  exceeding  |3,  75  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  above  |3  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

By  providing  in  article  321,  on  knit  goods,  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames,  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely : 

On  goods  valued  at  not  exceeding  $2  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Exceeding  |2  and  not  exceeding  (3  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent, 
ad  valojrem. 

.  Qn  goods  exceeding  $3  and  not  exceeding  $5  per  dozen,  f  1.35  per  d^cen  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Exceeding  $5  and  not  exceding  |7  per  dozen,  (1.50  per  dozen  and  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

All  above  |7  per  dozen,  |1.50  per  dozen  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Especially  is  it  sought  herein  to  incorporate  the  spteifte  as  weU  as  the  ad  ralorem 
principle  applied  to  all  classes  of  knit  goods,  by  which  the  necessary  protection  on 
the  different  qualities  is  better  adjusted,  and  made  more  easily  and  nearly  to  ooxTform 
to  their  different  values  or  costs  of  production.  Increased  protection  ia  asked  for 
herein  on  the  ground  that  in  the  pending  bill  the  duties  on  the  yams  from  whicb  the 
finer  and  better  grades  of  goods  are  made  are  advanced  £rqi;g,^^|9^B$9C^^amaboTe 
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the  rates  in  the  existing  law,  thereby  necessitating  a  corresponding  advance  on  the 
goods  made  from  snoh  yums^  and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  oon8e€[oenoe  of  the  in- 
sufficient  present  protection,  laree  amounts  of  knit  goods  are  now  imported  at  costs 
enough  below  the  cost  at  which  snch  goods  are  produced  liere  as  to  render  their 
manufacture  unprofitable,  and  therefore  of  short  duration,  while  the  increased  pro* 
tection  asked  for  would  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  employ  their  ma- 
chinery  and  hands  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  fair  wages. 

It  is  also  sought  in^the  schedule  of  protection  herein  presented  to  encourage  th§ 
domestic  production  of  the  finer  and  better  erades  of  knit  goods,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  and  capital  employed  is  to  the  amount  produced  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grades,  such  finer  and  better  goods  being  in  a  meas- 
are  articles  of  luxury,  not  to  any  considerable  extent  used  by  the  masses,  and  there- 
fore legitimate  subjects  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  levied  on  common  goods. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  in  articles  320  and  321 
are  among  the  lowest  named  for  other  classes  of  cotton  goods,  while  to  make  such 
knit  goods  as  it  is  nought  herein  to  encourage  the  manuiacture  of,  and  which,  under 
the  influence  of  fine  and  excellently  made  imported  foods,  are  in  growing  demand, 
requires  the  most  delicate,  carefully  adjusted,  and  perfect  machinery,  the  most  skili- 
fnl  workmanship,  and  the  closest  and  most  painstaking  attention  and  labor,  scarcely 
exceeded  in  the  manu£Aotuie  of  laoe,  an  art  haying  its  origin  in  the  knitting  busi- 
ness, and  little  by  little  developed  out  of  it. 
Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

Ambbican  Hosibkt  Co., 
By  John  B.  Talcott,  PreMent, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Bbitain  Ekittinq  Co., 
By  John  B.  Talcott,  PreMmt, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Jambs  Talcott^ 

'       New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Ohaibkan.  Where  do  yon  manafaotnre  t 

Mr.  John  B.  Talootx.  In  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  Ohaibhan.  Are  you  manofactoring  there  now  t 
^    Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  fall  extent  of  your  capacity! 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  are  not.  We  have  not  manufactured  more 
than  half  of  our  capacity  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  is  your  sharp  competition  t 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  Our  sharp  competition  is  in  imported  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  yarns  costing  between  15  and  30  cents  a 
pound t 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  imported  a  large  quantity  of  yam  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  gradually  we  have  been  able  to  get  American  yarns.  The 
yams  that  we  use  cost  us — ^the  last  we  got— 50  cents  a  pound.  We  could 
import  them  at  a  trifle  less,  2  or  3  cents  a  pound,  but  for  convenience 
in  our  business,  as  we  want  to  make  the  goods  here,  it  is  much  better 
to  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  and  not  have  to  keep  a  large  stock.  The  goods 
we  are  talking  about  are  made  of  finely  spun  combed  Egyptian  cotton, 
csalled  here  Balbriggao. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  spun  f 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  In  this  country.  They  are  now  spun  by  the 
Arlington  folks,  and  I  think  the  Globe  Mills.  We  have  bought  some  of 
the  Globe  Mills. 

Senator  Ax^drich.  You  do  not  spin  any  of  these  yams  yourself! 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  spin  mixtures.  We  make  common  cotton 
yam,  but  we  do  not  comb  any  yam.  These  are  all  combed  yarns  we 
are  talking  about.  These,  goods  that  come  in  competition  with  us  are 
made  in  France  and  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  And  in  Switzerland  also. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  All  around  in  that  region. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  rftisied  these  yarns  3  cents  a  i)oand  by  oor 
bill.    Snppose  these  yarns  were  pat  back  to  where  they  are  now  1 

Mr.  John  B,  Taxoott.  That  would  make  a  diiference  of  from  6  to  8 
per  cent. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  The  yam  averages  45  to  48  per  cent. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  On  the  old  daty  we  got  nothing  below  26  cents 
apoand.  The  duty  is  40  percent,  under  the  old  law;  but  our  yarns 
come  in  under  the  new  mainly  at  40  and  15. 

The  On  AIRMAN.  Now  1 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  That  was  the  case.    That  is  37}^  per  eent. 

Senator  Hisooox.  What  do  yon  mean  by  <<  was'';  do  you  mean  tike 
present  law  t 

Mr.  John  B.  Taxoott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  duty  is  now  16  cents. 

Mr.  JQHN  B.  Talgott.  If  not  over  40  cents  a  pound  it  is  15  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  we  have  increased  it  to  18. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  You  have  increiified  it  to  18.  The  present  rate 
is  37}  cents  and  the  proposed  rate  is  45. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  Ad  valorem.  - 

The  Ghaibman.  Now  go  on  to  the  next. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  The  next  is  60  ($ents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  Not  under  40  and  not  exceeding  501 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  Twenty  cents  duty,  which  is  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Forty  percent,  on  whatt 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  Forty  per  c^nt  on  the  SOciftnt  yarn. 

Senator  Albbigh.  It  is  more  on  some  kinds,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  It  would  vary,  of  course,  with  eveiy  cent  be- 
tween 40  and  60.  It  would  be  less  below  50.  I  merely  take  this  as  an 
illustration.  Making  the  calculation  in  that  way  it  is  advanced  in  the 
present  bill  46  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  the  next. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  The  next  is  46f, 
and  I  have  not  gone  any  fiirther,  because  our  yams  come  in  under  those 
two  classes.  A  few  of  them  might  possibly  come  in  under  the  next 
class. 

The  Ghaibman.  From  that  yam  you  make  the  articles  in  paragraphs 
320andd21f 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Yes,  sir;  under  both  of  those  articles.  We 
make  shirts  and  stockings. 

Mr.  Jambs  Talgott.  We  use  still  finer  yam.  The  highest  price 
yaxn  we  use  is  80  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  Here  is  a  specimin  of  some  of  our  manufiactares 
[submitting  sample]. 

Senator  Albbigh.  How  much  advance  do  you  ask  on  the  commoner 
kinds  of  goods! 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  We  have  not  distOTbed  the  ad  valorem  rate, 
but  we  have  asked  for  a  specific  duty  in  addition. 

Senator  Albbigh.  How  much  on  the  lower  grad^  t 

Mr.  John  B.Taloott.  Wedo  not  make  any  question  on  the  low-priced 
goods.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  that  are  worn  here  ar6  below  the  start- 
ing point  with  us. 

Senator  Albbigh.  You  ask  on  the  common  goods  50  cents  a  dozen  in 
addition  to  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  They  are  not  the  common  goods ;  they  are  fine 
goods. 
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Sraator  Ai^DBiOH.  They  must  ibolnde  the  common  grade.  Tou  cover 
all  shirts  and  drawers  valued  at  not  exceeding  $2  a  dozen.  Those  are 
the  common  grades. 

Mr.  JA.MES  Taloott.  No ;  there  are  plenty  of  them  lower  than  that. 
I  will  sell  you  all  you  want. 

Senator  Aldkioh.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  making.  It  is  that  tbe 
rate  is  increased  by  this  provision  on  all  shirts  and  drawers  50  cents  a 
dozen  over  the  present  law. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  You  do  not  fix  a  point  in  your  schedule  at  which 
yoQ  commence  to  increase. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  I  see  the  point.  We  propose  to  start  at  $2. 
Perhaps  we  have  made  a  miscalculation  or  error  in  stating  it. '  We  in- 
tended to  take  $2  as  the  bottom  price. 

Senator  Alduigh.  Perhaps  yon  had  better  change  that. 

Senator  HiscooK.  You  say  on  all  knit  shirts  and  drawers  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at  not  exceeding  12,  50  per 
dozen  and  35  per  oent.  ad  valorem.  If  yon  should  strike  that  paragraph 
out  of  your  petition  and  then  read  from  that  on,  <' exceeding  $2  and  not 
$3,"  would  not  that  cover  your  caset 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  That  I  think  would  cover  our  case. 

Senator  Aldbigh«  Yon  must  remember  one  thing :  Yon  are  asking 
us  there  to  increase  the  duty  to  just  about  double  what  it  now  is  on 
those  goods. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  have  a  legitimate  ground  for  it,  as  £  have 
tried  to  make  plain. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  will  these  goods  weigh  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  John  B.  Talgott.  They  weigh  5  or  6,  or  6  or  7  pbnnds ;  some  of 
them  more.    They  would  average,  I  should  think,  about  6  pounds. 

Senator  Hiboogk.  You  may  submit  this  statement,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  you  make  out  a  schedule  of  increases  on  your  goods  which 
would  just  correspond  with  the  increase  on  the  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  that  is  the  ground  you  are  going  to  put  it  on, 
we  would  like  to  know  how  much  you  want  on  yarn. 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  do  not  put  it  exclusively  on  that  ground. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  would  like  to  know  how  much  increase  is 
asked  on  that  account  and  how  much  on  others. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  schedule  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  this  schedule,  which  will  exhibit  just  the 
increase  which  you  say  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  on  cotton 
yam.  I  would  like  also,  if  you  will  do  it  in  that  connection,  to  have 
you  go  to  the  Treasury  I>epartment  and  procure,  if  you  can,  the  impor- 
tation of  your  goods ;  not  lower  goods,  but  the  importation  of  your 
goods. 

Mr.  James  Talgott.  There  are  none  imported  lower,  of  our  grade. 

Senator  HisGoos.  If  they  are  all  your  goods,  then  there  is  this  feat< 
ore  that  has  to  be  looked  at :  That  the  Importation  to  the  country 
amounted  to  93,000,000  in  1887.  That  is  a  pretty  large  importation,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Jahes  Talgott.  There  is  nothing  imported  of  our  goods  below 
these  prices. 

Senator  HiscocK.  We  imported  $3,000,000.    You  say  they  are  all 
your  class  of  goods  f 
'  Mr.  James  Talgott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  Then  you  need  not  go  any  further  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  goods^ 
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^    manufaclared  here.    We  do  not  want  to  change  the  goods  mannfact^ 
ured  here.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  are  aboat  the  only  parties  really  who  have 
been  trying  for  the  past  ten  years  to  baild  np  a  fine  basiness.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  machinery  that  we  got  here  and  supposed  we  couUl 
run  when  we  got  it.  After  we  got  it  we  fonnd  that  there  was  no  price 
to  foreign  goods ;  they  seemed  to  follow  us  continually,  whatever  we 
did.    We  can  not  make  goods  of  that  kind.    We  also  make  silk  goods. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Tbat  is  not  covered  by  the  change  you  ask. 

Mr.  John  B.  Tai-cott.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  That  is  what  we  are  after.  We  ask  very  little 
in  320.    We  ask  for  this  in  321. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  We  also  make  silk  hosiery.  I  have  piepaml 
another  paper  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  our  rates  oa  hosiery! 

Mr.  James  Talcott.  We  do  not  care  about  common  hosiery.  We 
are  confining  ourselves  to  fine  hosiery.  We  want  to  develop  the  fine 
hosiery  and  underwear  industry  in  the  country ;  nothing  that  is  made 
here  now  at  all  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  There  is  plenty  of  it  made,  but  it  is  not  firbt 
class.  It  is  not  what  you  see  in  these  fine  fumishing-houses.  It  is  for 
the  millions. 

Senator  Aldbich.  On  goods  not  fashioned,  you  want  the  rate  iu- 

.  creased  from  35  to  72^  per  cent.    We  would  have  to  have  some  pretty 

*  good  testimony  to  warrant  us  in  making  that  increase;  I  can  say  that 

to  you  very  frankly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.    I  do  not  speak  for  the 

other  gentlemen. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  would  like  to  see  you  figure  out  a  schedule  that 
gives  you  just  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  increase  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   You  say  you  have  made  tbe  same  thing  on  silk  and  on  woo). 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  On  silk.  The  wool  we  have  not  disturbed.  I 
have  another  paper  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

\yA8HiNOTON,  D.  C,  December  14, 1888. 
To  the  honorable  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance : 

Yonr  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  in  their  opinion,  asmannfactorent^if 
knitted  silk  nnderwear  and  hosiery.  Article  377  of  the  Senate  bill  in  relation  to  tbe 
collection  of  revenue  luay  be  altered  or  amended  in  the  followinfi^  particnlars  t«  thtj 
relief  of  their  industry  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  publio  interesta,  vlZj  by  the  in- 
sertion after  the  word-''  manufactured, ''  in  line  1624,  of  the  words  "knit  goods,  all 
goods  made  on  knitting  frames. " 

The  need  of  this  amendment  and  of  the  increa<ied  protection  sought  to  be  obtaineti 
thereby  arises  from  the  fact,  that  for  the  proper  production  of  sach  goods  veiy  ei- 
pensive  machinery  and  a  large  amount  of  costly  skilled  labor  is  reqaind,  in  rie« 
of  which  the  protection  asked  for  is  necessary. 

Your  petitioners  would  also  further  uree,  that  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  ar«| 
essentially  clothing,  the  fabric  of  which  they  are  composed  being  first  knit  in  piefti 
or  parts,  which  are  afterwards  joined  together  at  great  labor  and  expense,  andao 
made  up  into  garments  of  various  names,  such  as  stockings  and  shirts  and  drawen 
for  use,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  protection  as  other  ready 
made  silk  clothing. 

Respectfully  suumitted. 

Ambrican  Hosikrt  Co.y 
By  John  B.  Talcott, 

Preeident,  New  Britaim,  Gotis. 
Jambs  Talcott, 

New  York,  y.T. 

Senator  Aldsigh.  We  have  given  you  60  per  cent,  on  silk. 

Mr.  John  B.  Talcott.  Only  50  per  cent,  on  oar  goods.  | 
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Mr.  James  Taloott.  Sixty  is  all  we  want.  We  do  not  understand 
yon  have  given  ns  60. 

Senator  Albbigh.  We  understand  we  have  given  you  60. 

Mr,  James  Taloott.  We  did  not  know  you  had  done  anything. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  understand  we  have  given  you  60. 

Mi^  James  Taloott.  That  ia  all  we  want. 

Senator  Alb^ioh.  On  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  It  does  not  designate  them. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  could  be  plainer. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  They  are  not  specified.  I  have  had  some 
trouble  with  tariff  laws  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ton  will  find  in  paragraph  377  the  following: 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  made  up  or  manufactured  whoU  v 
or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress  or  manufacturer,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  hi  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  dO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  378  states :  > 

All  manufactures  of  silk,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  50  percent,  ad  valorem. 

Taking  those  two  sections  and  reading  them  together,  what  other 
manufacture  of  silk  is  there  t 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  We  had  supposed  knit  goods,  drawers,  etc., 
were  technical  terms,  and  that  they  were  not  classed  as  clothing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Articles  of  wearing  apparel  would  certainly,  it 
seems  to  me,  include  knit  goods. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  They  decided  otherwise  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Senator  HisooOK.  All  your  goods  are  knit  goods  ! 

Mr.  John  B.  Taloott.  Yes,  sir :  we  make  nothing  else. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  All  we  asK  is  to  insert  after  the  word  <^  manu- 
factured" the  words  ''AH  goods  made  on  knitting-frames." 

The  Ghaibman.  You  might  say  ''including  knit  goods." 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  our  intention  to  cover  them. 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  woolen  goods  t 

Mr.  James  Taloott.  l^othing  at  alL 
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Votes  of  a  hearing  of  BBHJAMin  F.  SHAW,  of  Lowell,  Haas.,  and  S. 
BVOEVE  WOOD  and  JOSEPH  E.  JEKCKES,  of  Pawtaoket,  B.  L 

STATEMENT  OP  BENJAMIN  F.  SHAW. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Deeember  16, 1888. 
The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  heard  in  re- 
gard to  paragraphs  320  and  321. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Shaw  Stocking  Company,  of 

Lowell,  Mass.,  and  am  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Jeuckes  and  Wood,  of 

the  E.  Jenckes  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.    We  are 

manufacturers  of  stockwjs,  prwQipally  halfbQ^e,    Our  wter^t,  aa  w^ 
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shall  show,  is  affected  by  the  legislation  proposed  in  sections  320  and 
321  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill.  The  half-hose  industry  with  which  we  are 
connected  is,  as  all  are  aware,  a  great  national  industry.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  the  Boston  Herald,  a  free-trade  paper,  of  April 
12, 1884,  this  estimate  or  statement  with  regard  to  the  half-hose  in 
dustry  at  that  time.    It  says: 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  25|000  dozen  pairs  of  seamless  half-hose  are  knitted 
daily,  employing  15,000  hands.  The' annual  product  is  marketed  at  about  |12| 000,000, 
of  which  $4,000,000  represents  labor  directly  employed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  covers  the  whole  country,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  means  in  America.  In  addition  to  that  are  the  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  regular-made  half-hose, 
with  which  our  seamless  products  come  in  direct  competition.  The 
magnitude  of  those  enterprises  or  establishments  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  are  very  considerable. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Greater  or  less  than  yours,  do  you  think  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  At  this  time  actually  less  than  iu  the  seamless  industry. 
ThiSs  seamless  industry  is  an  American  innovation  upon  the  old  hosiery 
industry,  and  has  had  a  very  remarkable  growth,  but  it  suffers  with  the 
other  branches  of  the  industry  from  the  competition  from  abroad;  so 
that  with  regard  to  legislation  here  both  the  manufacturers  of  the  seam- 
less and  of  the  regular-made  goods  suffer  or  enjoy  very  much  alike.  I 
may  say  that,  whatever  the  status  of  this  indastry  was  in  1834  it  has 
been  very  much  depressed  since,  especially  during  the  last  two  years, 
so  that  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  now  less  machinery  and  a 
smaller  product  of  goods  and  the  employment  of  fewer  men  in  this 
industry  than  there  was  in  1884,  attributable  to  overimportations  of 
goods,  which  have  been  made  possible  and  profiUvble  to  importers 
largely  by  undervaluation. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  pending  Senate  bill  with  respect  to 
which  we  thought  our  industry  needed  protection;  bat  to  avoid  at  this 
stage  of  the  bUl  presenting  anything  to  which,  you  would  ifot  have 
time  to  give  due  consideration,  we  have  concluded  to  content  ourselves 
with  asking  you  to  consider  only  two  amisndments  to  the  bill,  and  to 
consider  a  single  remark  concerning  the  duty  upon  yarns  as  related  to 
the  duty  fixed  in  the  bill  upon  cotton  goods  made  from  those  yarns. 

The  first  amendment  of  which  we  are  to  speak  has  reference  to  the 
classification  included  in  articles  320  and  321.  Article  321  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  include  all  goods  knitted  with  selvaged  edges  on 
knitting-machines ;  but  the  word  '^  selvaged  ^  was  omitted,  and  it  is 
now  limited  and  confined  to  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  what  it  was  intended  to  cover. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  intended  to  cover,  as  well,  selvaged  goods. 

Senator  Albbich.  It  was  not  intended  so  by  us.    Who  intended  itt 

Mr.  Shaw.  1  supposed  it  must  l^ave  been  intended. 

Senator  Aldbich.  !N"o,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Because  such  goods  are  made  of  great  value.  They  re- 
tail alongside  of  these  fashioned  goods  in  direct  competitioo  with  the 
fashioned  goods,  and  unless  included  in  the  article  321  they  would  come 
iu,  under  article  320,  with  goods  with  which  they  are  not  associated  in 
the  trade.  Our  petition  will  be  upon  that ;  that  you  kindly  and  consid- 
erately insert  the  word  <* selvaged"  in  the  first  line  after  the  word  half 
hose.  We  have  brought  here  some  exhibits,  prepared  as  well  as  we 
could  prepare  them,  to  show  you  what  goods  we  wish  included  in  that 
section  321.  I  now  show  the  committee  a  stocking,  marked  Exhibit  B, 
having  a  straight  selvage  sole.    You  see  they  make,  a  J^osj^l^jm^^f  it 
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by  stretching  it  The  same  degree  of  finish  and  excellence  may  be  given 
to  a  stocking  knitted  straight  to  the  i>oint  of  the  heel,  turned  in,  and 
sewed  down  by  hand,  so  that  you  will  not  know  the  difi'erence  on  sight, 
and  the  toe  finished  from  a  straight-edged  top  and  sewed  by  linking  the 
two  ends  together,  clipping  the  comers,  and  sewing  down  neatly  and 
nicely  with  a  sewing-machine.  I  assure  yon  that  a  stocking  made  in 
that  way  would  look  as  well  finished  as  the  other.  So  far  as  this  sole 
and  gusset  is  concerned,  it  is  a  straight-selvaged  piece  of  goods.  I  now 
show  you  a  stocking,  marked  Exhibit  A,  the  gusset  of  which  is  fashioned. 
The  point  of  the  heel  is  fashioned;  the  toe  is  fashioned.  That  comes 
in  under  321.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  };he  trade  there  is  not  one  pur- 
chaser in  a  hundred  in  a  store  that  could  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
They  look  equally  well,  and  unless  you  are  a  hosiery  maker  you  would 
not  see  the  difference  between  those  two  stockings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  poorer  full-fashioned  goods  in  the  market  than  the  best  of 
the  straight-selvaged  goods  finished  on  sewing-machines  by  hand. 

Now,  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  simply  in  these  goods  to  the 
gusset;  the  finished  stocking  which  shows  a  straight  gusset  is  finished 
at  the  heel  and  toe  just  as  the  heel  and  toe  of  the  fashioned  stocking 
are  finished.  We  could  not  find  near  the  hotel  a  stocking  constructed 
just  as  we  wanted,  but  they  are  in  the  market.  They  are  made  largely, 
and  the  country  may  be  flooded  with  them.  They  will  come  in  under 
article  320  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  under  article  321  at 
the  higher  rate  of  duty  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  impose. 

Senator  AxBBipH.  Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  stockings  would  come 
in  under  section  320 1 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  mean  a  stocking  made  with  its  heel,  toe,  and  gusset 
knitted  straight  like  this  will  come  in  under  320,  because  it  is  not  fash- 
ioned on  the  knitting-machine. 

Senator  Aldsioh.  It  is  knit,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  stocking  comes  fix>m  the  knitting-machine  in  three 
pieces. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  stocking  is  fashioned  in  part  on  a  knitting- 
machine. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  a  full-fashioned  stocking. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  finished  in  part,  certainly.  It  would  come  in 
under  321. 

Mr.  Shaw.  What  1  want  to  say  is  this :  That  there  is  a  variety  of 
stockings  which  has  been  made  in  great  numbers,  the  old  British  super- 
stout,  with  the  heel  knitted  to  the  point  and  the  toe  knit  out  square.  I 
say  we  could  not  find  near  the  hotel  any  stockings  just  to  illustrate  what 
we  want  to  illustrate,  bux  I  have  brought  this  stocking  to  show  you  a 
gusset  at  the  instep  made  by  hand,  and  show  you  how  excellent  that 
gusset  is,  although  it  is  not  fashioned  on  the  knitting-machine.  This 
plain  gusset  represents  the  niceness  of  work  and  finish  at  the  heel  and 
toe  of  similar  goods,  that  is,  goods  made  out  of  straight-selvaged  pieces 
coming  from  the  knitting-machine. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  If  you  put  <^  selvaged"  in  there,  would  it  not  in- 
clude all  hosiery  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir.  Under  320,  then,  you  will  have  admitted  hosiery 
not  made  from  goods  knitted  continuously  by  the  yard.  Those  are  cut 
and  sewed  goods.  Some  of  those  are  made  of  a  fabric  of  very  fine 
texture  and  very  costly. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understand  that.  Mr.  Talcott'had  some  of 
tiliose  goods  here  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr«  Shaw.  I  sopposed  it  was  the  intention  of  your  committee  tol 
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€lade  selva^ed  goods  ander  321,  and  cut  and  sewed  goods  nnder  320. 
With  that  arrangement  we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  oar  request 
would  be  met  entirely  by  the  ii^troduction  of  the  word  "  selvaged.^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Our  intention  was,  so  far  as  we  had  an  intention— 
I  am  only  speaking  for  myself  now — simply  to  include  goods  that  were 
fashioned  in  whole  or  in  part;  but  if  yon  could  draw  the  line  perhaps 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  inserting  the  word  ^<  selvaged."  Is  it  a 
commercial  term  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  known  in  the  trade  and  among  the  manu- 
facturers.   It  describes  goods  knitted  with  edges  that  will  not  ravel 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  on  that,  class  of  goods  now  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  present  bill  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ko  ;  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Forty  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oh,  no.  If  the  duty  is  40  per  cent,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  this  clause,  because  we  have  not  changed  the  phras^logy  any. 
The  question  is,  at  what  rate  do  they  come  in  now  f  Do  they  pay  35  or 
40  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Shaw.'  Thirty-five  per  cent  That  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
present  law  from  which  we  are  suffering;  that  is  to  say,  the  goods  come 
in  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty  rather  than  at  the  higher  rate  fixed  on  the 
fashioned  goods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  goods  now  imported  at 
35  per  cent,  would  be  covered  by  the  description  you  have  mentioned  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  but  under  this  clause,  on  the 
increase  of  duty  which  you  propose  under  32],  the  foreign  manufacturer 
has  only  to  drop  his  fashioning  needles  at  the  heel  and  toe  and  pour 
those  goods  into  the  country  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty  fixed  in  320. 
^What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  your  intention  of  giving  an  increased  pro- 
tection to  the  better  dass  of  goods  will  be  defeated,  because  they  will 
avoid  fashioning  the  goods  on  the  knitting-machines  and  bring  them  in 
under  320,  where  there  is  no  specific  duty  provided. 

Senator  Ax^bbioh.  If  there  is  any  shaping  at  all  done  by  machines 
they  will  certainly  come  in  under  321. 

Mr.  Shaw.  But  in  the  goods  described  no  shaping  whatever  is  done 
by  the  machine.  We  do  not  consider  in  the  trade  that  a  piece  of  web 
knitted  like  a  parallelogram  is  shaped.  Shaping  means  narrowing  and 
slanting,  as  you  see  at  the  point  of  the  heel  and  in  the  instep. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  goods  you  are  now  describing  are  made  straight. 
There  is  no  narrowing  either  at  the  heel  or  toe  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  true.  These  are  knit  right  s,traight  down. 
They  are  turned  in,  clipped  with  the  shears,  sewed  and  finished  nicely, 
and  the  average  buyer  would  think  they  were  full-fashioned  goods, 
while  they  are  not.  I  asked  a  dealer  down  here  where»I  bought  these 
goods  that  question.  I  put  the  two  stockings  down  on  the  counter  and 
«aid,  <'  How  many  customers  in  a  thousand  would  notice  the  difference 
between  that  stocking  with  the  full-fashioned  gusset  and  one  with  the 
gusset  made  by  stretching  the  back  of  the  sole."  He  said  perhaps  not 
one  in  a  thousand. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  they  sold  at  the  same  price! 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Wood.  Although  that  stocking  is  not  fashioned,  the  object  of 
making  it  as  it  is  made  is  to  deceive  the  customer  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  one  cheaper  than  the  other  in  the  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  Very  much.  Narrowing  is  a  slow  process  and  the  ma- 
chines for  it  are  oosily,    Ihey  have  simply  to  thx;m.  Si^ois^on  the 
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Darrowing  needle  and  knit  the  parts  that  form  that  stocking  with  straight 
selvaged  edges  and  finish  them  with  shears  and  the  sewing-machine. 
Stockings  made  in  that  way  that  I  have  described  come  in  under  320  * 
and  will  compete  directly  with  a  better  class  of  domestic  goods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  use  the  word  "  selvaged  ^  it  would  not  cover 
all  stockings,  would  it  f 

Mr.  Shaw  It  would  cover  stockings  knitted  with  selvaged  edges. 
The  term  might  have  been  used  as  applicable  to  fashioned  and  narrowed 
goods.  The  single  term  *'  selvaged  ^  would  have  covered  all  these  ex- 
pressions which  are  used  in  32J,  <^  fashioned,  narrowed,  and  shaped," 
because  they  could  not  be  fashioned,  narrowed,  and  shaped  without 
being  knitted  with  a  selvaged  edge. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  that  what  you  call  "  selvaged  J  " 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  what  I  call  narrowing.  It  is  a  selvaged  narrowing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  selvaged  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Describe  the  process. 

Mr.  Shaw.  A  selvage  is  an  edge  which  will  not  ravel.  The  machine 
knits  back  and  forth.  It  is  not  a  raw  edge.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in  a 
woven  fabric.  Now,  that  will  come  in  under  320  where  the  goods  are  cut. 
The  goods  are  made  out  of  a  fabric  knitted  and  run  out  6  or  7  or  8^  or 
10  feet  ^^  width,  and  cut  with  shears  and  sewed  up.  Gut  goods  are  not 
selvaged  goods.  They  are  cut  by  the  shears.  Selvaged.  goods  are 
turned  out  with  an  edge  which  will  not  ravel,  by  the  knitting-machine; 
but  still  a  straight-edged  piece  of  work  is  not  in  the  trade  or  among  the 
manufacturers  a  shaped  or  fashioned  piece. 

The  next  proposition  which  we  have  to  present  is  one  for  a  further 
provision  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  unfinished  or  incomplete 
goods.  There  is  a  matter  from  which  we  are  suffering  very  much  in  the 
hosiery  trade.  • 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Partly  finished  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Partly  finished,  incomplete,  requiring  sewing  or  some- 
thing else  to  be  done,  so  that  they  will  come  in  as  incomplete  work. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  bring  them  in  as  manufactures  of  cotton 
not  otherwise  provided  for  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  brought  in  as  rags,  or  as  having  no  market  value. 
They  are  goods  which  the  Germans  pile  up  in  an  unfinished  state  in  one' 
room  of  their  mills  and  send  over,  as  it  were,  to  another  room  in 
their  establishment  in  New  York,  the  same  as  sending  them  from  one 
mill  to  another  in  Germany.  They  have  no  market  value  in  Germany 
on  which  a  duty  could  be  assessed.  Na  appraiser  can  tell  whiat  they  are 
worth.  They  come  through  at  any  figure  to  the  resident  partner  in 
New  York,  and  he  finishes  them  up,  and  in  that  way  they  avoid  paying 
what  they  ought  to  pay  under  the  custom  laws  as  duty  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that  t 

Mr.  Shaw.  Our  remedy  for  that  is  a  provision  to  be  attached  to  sections 
320  and  321,  to  the  effect  that  such  goods  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twice  the 
amount  specified  in  thosesections.  Tbatamounts  to  a  prohibition.  There 
is  some  reason  for  having  it  put  there,  because  it  operates  to  stop 
at  the  source  the  importation  of  such  goods  from  Germany ;  whereas 
under  the  provision  in  the  administrative  part  of  the  bill  they  will 
arrive  at  our  ports  to  be  detected  or  valued  by  the  appraiser,  who, 
in  case  of  doubt,  must  get  information  from  abroad  as  to  the  cost 
of  those  goods  in  order  that  he  may  levy  a  duty  upon  them.  Now, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  could  make  a  duty  there  which  would  be 
prohibitory  and  act  somewhat  as  a  penalty  in  fact,  it  would  stop  all  that^ 
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sort  of  thing  at  once.  Let  tbem  impoii}  their  incomplete  goods,  bat  pay 
twice  the  dnty  they  pay  on  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  provision  again. 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  order  that  what  we  have  to  present  might  be  pre- 
sented concisely,  so  that  you  could  have  it  after  we  left,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  statement.  Shall  I  read  it,  so  far  as  I  have  not  presented  the 
matter  t 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  need  not  go  over-  the  gronnd  yon  have  al- 
ready gone  over. 

Mr.  Shaw: 

Washington,  B.  C,  December  12, 1S88. 
2b  ihe  kanardble  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance : 

Your  petitiouero  respectfally  represent  that  in  their  opiniong.  as  manufacturers  of 
knitted  hosiery,  th^  Senate  bill  in  rehition  to  the  collection  of  the  revenne  may  be 
altered  or  amended  in  the  following  partionlars,  to  the  relief  of  their  industry  and  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  interests,  vis : 

(1)  By  providing  that  importations  of  unfinished  or  incomplete  goods  shall  be  sub- 
Jeot  to  twice  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  finished  and  completed  goodsb 

The  provision  with  respect  to  unfinished  or  incomplete  goods  Is  needed  to  stop  the 
importation  now  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  of  goods  in  various  stages  of  mann£act- 
ure  at  valuations  much  below  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  labor  used  and  expended 
upon  them  in  the  country  from  which  the  same  are  exported.  It  is  believed  that 
large  q  nan  titles  of  such  unfinished  hosiery  have  been  passed  as  rags. 

Your  petitioners  are  unable  to  find  auv  reason  for  the  importation  of  unfinished 
hosiery  having  no  market  valae  upon  which  duty  can  be  assessed,  except  a  desire  to 
evade  the  easterns  laws  of  the  United  States,  thereby  laying  the  goods  down  here  at 
a  cost  lower  than  if  the  full  duty  were  assessed  upon  them,  and  consequently  to  the 
greater  disadvantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  similar  articles.  They  have, 
.  therefore,  suggested  the  foregoing  rates  of  duty  as  practically  prohibitive. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  don't  believe  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  regard  that  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  undertake  that  in  regard  to  hodeiy,  we 
shall  have  to  do  it  in  regard  to  everything. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  it  onght  to  apply  to  everything.  It  is  of  the  at- 
'  most  importance.  The  stores  and  the  mills  of  the  country  have  a  large 
quantity  of  those  goods  in  an  unfinished  state.  Here  is  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings that  were  imported  into  this  country  as  unfinished  at  a  valuation 
of  $1.01. 
.  The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  f 

Mr.  Jengkbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  unfinished. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  have  been  finished  since.  There  was  very  little 
to  be  done  to  the  stocking.  If  they  left  a  half  an  indi  to  be  sewed  up 
the  stocking  would  be  unfinished.  It  is  simply  sent  from  Germany  as 
unfinished  goods  and  there  is  no  market  value  for  it.  Nobody  wants  to 
buy  it. 

Senator  Albbich.  We  have  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  bill,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  adding  it  in  this  case,  put  in  the  word  <'  fin- 
ished or  unfinished." 

The  Ghaibman.  But  an  ad  valorem  duty  will  not  help  them. 

Sehator  Albbich.  What  they  want  is  to  throw  it  all  into  the  35  per 
cent,  clause.  We  might  be  able  to  do  that,  but  I  don't  think  we  could 
double  the  duty.  If  we  should  do  it  in  regard  to  hosiery,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  articles  in  the  bill  on  which  we  would  also  be  asked 
to  do  it. 

The  GHAptMAN.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  logical  either.  A  thing 
that  is  unfinished  requires  some  work  done  on  it  here,  and  to  say  it 
shall  pay  twice  the  duty  of  a  finished  article  I  do  not  think  we  could 
exiictly  defend.    Of  course  there  is  only  one  way  in  which^you  could  de- 
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fend  it,  and  that  would  be  on  the  groand  that  it  was  a  puniahment  of  a 
ftand. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  prevents  a  frand. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  is  a  fraud,  of  coarse,  to  brin^  theoi  in  as  unfin- 
ished if  they  are  finished.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  a  fraud  if 
the  goods  are  unfinished  to  bring  them  in  as  unfinished. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  will  come  in  in  that  way. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  they  are  called  unfinished  goods  and  are  unfin- 
ished, it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  a  fraud  or  not. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  might  as  well  say  yarn  should  pay  a  duty  of 
twice  what  we  put  on  stockings. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  will  come  to  that  a  little  later ;  but  yarns  are  honestly 
imported. 

Senator  Albbioh.  These  also  may  be. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  they  are  not.  In  my  opinion  they  are  brought  in  in 
that  way  to  escaj>e.the  revenue  and  to  make  the  goods  marketable  here, 
so  that  they  can  be  put  upon  the  market  at  very  much  less  price  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  and  put  upon  the  market  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  there  is  a  less  rate  of  duty  on  goods  unfinished 
than  on  finished  goods,  you  do  not  think  it  necessarily  dishonest  for  a 
man  to  take  advantagexof  itf 

Mr.  Shaw.  If  you  provide  for  it,  that  is  different.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  present  circumstances.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  misunderstood  you. 
I  say  there  are  Germans  in  Germany  and  in  Kew  York,  and  they  can 
get  nearly  all  the  work  done  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  finish  the 
stockings  in  Germany,  and  then  send  them  over  here  at  a  nominal  value 
because  they  have  no  market  value.  Then  the  German  resident  agent 
in  New  York  does  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  finish  those  goods,  and 
he  escapes  the  full  duty.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  preventing 
theconsummationof  that  schemeof  defrauding  this  Government  and  the 
American  manufaeturers  and  laborers  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  would  be  very  effectively  taken,  of  course,  if 
we  should  insert  there  '^  finished  or  unfinished."  If  a  man  has  to  pay 
the  same  duty  oh  unfinished  hose  that  he  had  on  finished,  of  course  he 
would  not  import  them  unfinished. 

Mr.  WooB.  I  think  the  committee  will  recognize  one  fact :  Possibly 
there  have  appeared  before  you  already  within  a  few  days  parties  ask- 
ing legislation  in  regard  to  unfinished  goods.  I  met  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
lobby  here  day  before  yesterday.  Whether  he  appeared  before  you  or 
BOt  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Albbigh.  What  Mr.  Smith  f 

Mr.  WooB.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  Angel.  These  are  their  goods. 
He  told  me  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  until  such  time  as  he  could 
make  the  goods  here.  I  dont  know  whether  he  made  that  statement 
lo  you  or  not. 

Mr.  JsNOKES.  Smith  &  Angel  are  imxK)rters,  that  bring  the  goods  in 
in  that  way  and  color  them  a  fast  black  here. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  was  a  Mr.  Smith  here  who  colored  goods  black. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  do  not  know  what  he  asked  for,  as  I  was  not 
here.  I  saw  him  one  day,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  be  heard  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Jengkes.  They  want  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  in  without 
paying  the  specific  duty  until  such  a  time  as  they  can  make  them  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  WoOB.  There  must  be  some  object  in  getting  the  goods  in  unfin- 
ished. ^         J 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  said  it  cost  a  dollar  a  dozen  to  color  these 
goods. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Gentlemen,  I  assare  yon,  and  the  gentlemen  with  me  wiU 
assure  yon,  that  it  can  not  cost  him  at  the  oatside  over  20  cents  a  dozen 
to  color  the  goods ;  probably  not  15. 

We  will  leave  that  matter  to  your  consideration,  hoping  you  will  help 
us  all  you  can,  appealing  to  your  sense  of  propriety  to  determine  what 
the  bill  should  contain  to  prevent  this  fraud  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering. 

Your  petitioners  have  considered  in  this  conneotion  the  provision  of  the  bill  in- 
dnded  in  section  23,  and,  while  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  is  wise,  are  inolined 
to  think  that  its  object  would  be  attained  more  surely,  directly,  and  conveniently — 
BO  far  as  hosiery  is  concerned—by  fixing  rates  of  duty  at  which  such  goods  may  be 
imported  upon  values  stated  in  the  invoices,  than  by  imposing  upon  the  appraiser, 
as  the  bill  does,  the  duty  of  detecting  such  goods,  or  an  undervaluation  of  them,  and 
'  of  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of  the  articles  in  the  country  from  which  the  same 
were  brought. 

Tour  petitioners  regard  this  importation  of  unfinished  hosiery  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  attendant  upon  importation  under  ad  valorem  duties,  and  see  no  better  way  of 
correcting  it  than  the  mode  they  herein  propose. 

Tour  petitioners,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  that  such  an  amendment  be  added  to 
sections  320  and  321.  ' 

Tour  petitioners  purpose  to  present  hereafter,  in  a  separate  communication,  some 
observations  upon  the  obvious  necessity  of  separating  underwear  and  hose  in  any 
schedule  of  duties,  and  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  bill  in  respect  of 
the  rates  of  duty  on  the  finer  grades  of  goods  in  each  of  these  classes.  They  regard 
the  bill  as  not  sufficiently  protective  as  to  these  goods  in  the  finer  grades.  They  beg 
to  say  here  and  now,  however,  that  the  inequality  of  the  taxation  of  yams  at  higher 
rates  than  goods  made  out  of  them  is  contrary  to  the  theory  and  necessities  of  protec- 
tion. The  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  biU  in  this  respect,  if  the  yams  were  to 
be  imported,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  admission,  of  knit  goods  free,  while  taxing 
yams  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  goods  that  will  come  in  under  article 
320,  where  the  duty  is  assessed  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  they  will 
be  made  out  of  yams,  if  the  yarns  are  imported,  which  are  taxed  in  the 
Senate  bill  from  45  to  48  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  understand  that  point 

11.  After  due  consideration,  your  petitioners  are  of  the  opinion  'that  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "  selvaged''  after  the  word  "  half-hose,"  in  line  1300  of  article  321,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  that  article  to  all  the  varieties  of  better 
grades  of  stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded. As  now  written,  only  such  goods  as  are  shaped,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  knit- 
ting-machines or  by  hand  are  inclu&d,  while  goods  that  are  knitted  with  straight 
selvaged  edges,  without  any  rounding  of  the  snape  at  the  back  of  the  heel,  or  any 
narrowing  at  the  sides  of  the  toe  or  at  the  gusset  under  the  instep,  ate  excluded,  te 
come  under  the  provisions  of  article  320.  Goods  made  with  these  features  of  shaping 
by  the  knitting-machine  absent,  but  shaped  by  means  of  the  sewing-machine  and  by 
shears,  are  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  many  varieties  of  them  are  made  of  yams  of 
such  value,  and  are  so  excellently  finished,  as  to  be  worth  from  $2  to  $3  or  more  per 
dozen  pairs.  Such  goods  are  sold  in  direct  competition  with  shaped  or  fashioned  . 
goods  to  the  same  class  of  purchasers,  and  though  commonly  at  somewhat  lower 
prices,  yet  at  prices  far  above  the  prices  of  cut  and  sewed  goods,  with  which,  in  article 
320,  the  pending  bill  technically  or  impliedly  classes  them. 

For  the  better  information  of  your  opmmittee  the  accompanying  exhibits  have  been 
prepared,  though  your  petitioners  were  unable  to  find  in  the  time  at  their  disposal, 
near  their  hotel,  stockings  of  the  straight  selvaged  variety  herein  referred  to. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitt^. 

Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  of  LoweU,  Mass., 
By  Bbnj'n  F.  Shaw,  Mimager. 

E.  Jenckbs  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pawtucket,  B.  I., 
J.  E.  JRNCKES,  Ti-ea9urert 
8.  Eugene  Ward,  Manager. 

Exhibit  A  is  a  half-hose  having  the  point  of  the  heel,  the  toe,  and  the  true  gusset  nar- 
rowed, shaped,  or  fashioned  on  uie  knitting-machine.  The  seams  in  the  foot  and  leg 
are  made  by  uniting  the  several  parts,  which  were  knitted  with  selvages  or  selvaged 
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edges  by  the  knittiiig-maohine.  This  stocking  is  included  in  the  description  in 
aitide  321. 

Exhibit  B  is  a  stocking  showing  a  gaaset  fonned  by  stretching  the  end  of  the  sole 
where  it  Joins  the  heel,  no  shaping  on  the  knitting-machine  haying  been  done  as  in 
Exhibit  A.  Though  this  exhibit  is  narrowed  at  the  toe  and  heel  the  work  at  the 
ankle,  where  the  true  gosset  of  Exhibit  A  is,  shows  the  niceness  of  finish  and  appear- 
ance which  aie  given  to  the  parts  not  shaped  on  the  knitting-machine.  The  same 
degree  of  conceument  of  the  want  of  machine  fashioning  is  foond  in  stockings  having 
their  toes  and  heels  also  made  of  parts  not  knitted  to  shape,  bnt  given  their  outline 
or  form  by  the  manipulations  of  sewing-machines.  • 

Exhibit  C  is  a  hau-hose  in  separate  parts,  knitted  with  straight  selvaged  edges 
without  heel,  toe,  or  gusset  narrowed  on  the  knitting-machine,  here  pinned  together 
to  show  the  parts  as  wey  are  united  in  forming  the  complete  stocking. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Some  time  hereafter  we  will  present  a  scheme  for  the 
separation  of  shirts  and  drawers  from  stockings. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  yon  do  thatt 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  do  not  expect  to  bring  that  matter  before  your  com- 
mittee or  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  but  will  do  so  some  time  in  the 
ftiture.  1?his  is  a  great  snbject  and  it  grows  npon  ns  as  we  consider  it. 
We  have  said  to  ourselves,  ^^  What  mast  these  gentlemen  feel  as  they 
labor  with  all  the  questions  that  come  before  them,  if  we  have  been 
here  three  or  four  days  trying  to  agree  upon  a  schedule  and  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  do  so  f  "  So  we  prefer  to  leave  that  matter  out  at 
the  present  time  and  at  this  time  simply  ask  you  to  insert  the  word 
^^selveged"  and  siao  to  protect  us  against  the  <^rags"  that  come  into 
the  country. 


FELT- 

Washinoton,  D.  O.,  December  17, 1888. 

Sates  of  a  hearing  of  Hon.  WAKHEE  XILLBR,  ALFRED  DOLOE^  and  five 
others,  representing  the  felt  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MnxBB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dolge,  with  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  represents  the  felt  industry  of  the  United  States.  A 
statement  has  been  prepared,  which  Mr.  Dolge  will  read,  and  then  the 
gentlemen  present  will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee 
may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  DoL0£  read  the  following: 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 
The  undersigned,  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  goods  in 
United  States,  would  respectfuUy  call  your  attention  to  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  in  this  country,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  and  statements,  and  ask  you  to  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  No.  2405,  inserting  therein  a 
special  clause  for  all  felt  goods  as  follows,  to  wit: 

AU  m»nnf aotoies  of  felt  goods  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  nfty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  fifty  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 

We  would  present  briefly  the  following  reasons  for  asking  for  such 
change: 

The  manufacture  of  what  may  be  termed  flat  felt  goods  began  in  this 
oonntry  about  the  year  1840,  the  machinery  used  being  invented  in  this 
country,  but  not  nxuch  was  done  in  the  business  until  after  the  war  tariff 
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From  the  best  information  attainable  we  find  that  in  1870  there  were 
in  this  conntry  ten  establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $2,100,000«  em-, 
ploying  2,100  hands,  paying  $1,260,000  per  year  in  wages,  with  an 
anunal  prodaction  of  $4,200,000  worth  of  goods. 

In  1S75  the  nnmber  of  establishments  had  increased  to  sixteen ;  the 
capital  invested  to  $2,865,000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  to  2,865; 
the  wages  paid  to  $1,719,000;  and  the  prodaction  to  $5,7^,000  a  year. 

In  1^  the  number  of  establishments  had  decreased  to  fonrtecD  ;  the 
capital  in  vest'Cd  tx>  $2,500,000 ;  the  hands  employed  to  2,500 ;  the  wages 
paid  to  $1,500,000;  and  the  production  to  $5,000,000  per  year. 

In  1885  the  number  of  establishments  had  decreased  to  eight;  the 
capital  invested  to  $1,650,000 ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  to  1,165 ; 
the  wages  paid  to  $699,000;  aud  the  prodaction  to  $2,330,000. 

In  1888  the  number  of  establishments  was  seven ;  the  capital  invested 
$1,450,000;  the  hands  employed  1,450;  the  wages  paid  $870,000;  and 
the  prodaction  $2,900,000.     (See  Table  A.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity  in  this  in- 
dustry existed  from  1870  to  1875.  This  was  due  to  the  high  protective 
tariff,  re-inforced  by  the  premium  on  gold. 

It  also  appears  that  between  1875  and  1880  it  began  to  decline.  This 
decline  was  due  to  various  causes,  among  which  was  the  entire  removal 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  premium  on  gold. 

It  further  appears  that  the  greatest  decline  in  this  industry  occurred 
from  1880  to  1885,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  business  being  wi^ed 
out.    This  was  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1883. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  substantiated  by  the  amount  of  losses 
which  occurred  in  the  felt  business  during  the  above-mentioned  periods. 

From  1870  to  1873  those  loaseeamoanted  to $480,000 

From  1875  to  1880 1,825.000 

From  1881  to  1885 1,150,000 

From  1886  to  1888 473,000 

Atotalloflsin  eighteen  years  of 3,9^,000 

I^otwithstanding  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  done  since  1885,  which  has  however  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  these  goods,  the  industry  is  now 
seriously  threatened  by  the  increased  influx  of  foreign  goods,  caused  by 
the  present  low  rate,  of  duty.  Nor  would  this  increasiug  importation  of 
foreign-made  goods  be  checked  by  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  in  the 
Senate  bill,  becanse  by  the  Senate  bill  the  duty  on  wool  is  raised  10 
per  cent.,  that  is,  from  10  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and  on  this  class  of  mana- 
factnred  goods  only  from  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  is  in  reality  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  duty  adopted  in  1883. 

Hence  we  find  it  impossible  nnder  the  present  tariff,  and  still  more  so 
nnder  that  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill,  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  in  producing  this  class  of  goods;  and  we  therefore  beg 
leave  to  submit  comparative  tables  of  the  cost  of  the  mannfiacture  of 
felt  goods  in  Germany  and  America,  which  prove  that  even  with  a  duty 
of  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  American  mann- 
facturer  is  still  at  a  disadvantage  of  over  5  per  cent.  (See  Tables  B,  O, 
and  D.) 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  statements  made  in  Table  0  are  absolutely 
correct  in  every  detail,  having  been  compiled  from  the  books  keptby  va- 
rious manufacturers ;  and  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  B  and  D  we  re* 
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far  to  the  affidavits  of  Franz  Schaffer  and  Friederich  Hentschke  regard- 
ing wages  in  Germany  and  in  America.  (See  £,  F,  and  G.)  Tlie  facto- 
ries named  in  those  affidavits  are  the  largest  establish  men  ts  of  that 
kind  in  Germany. 

In  regard  to  the  selling  price  of  tapestry  felt  in  Germany,  we  refer  to 
the  entries  of  those  go^s  at  the  New  York  castom-house,  where  in- 
voices at  1.50  ms^rks  per  meter  have  been  sustained  by  the  collector  of 
the  port  as  representing  the  correct  market  yalae. 

Begarding  piano-hammer  felt,  about  the  mannfactare  of  which  we 
also  beg  to  submit  two  comparative  tables,  H  and  I  (which  are  abso- 
lutely correct),  showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Germany  and  here, 
and  further  a  table. of  comparison  K,  showing  that  even  at  a  rate  of 
duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  the  German 
'  .anofacturer  can  make  a  manufacturing  profit  of  20  per  cent,  against 
a  profit  of  only  10  per  cent,  for  the  American  manufacturer  and  still  be 
able  to  lay  his  goods  down  in  New  York  City  duty  paid  for  $18.20  less 
per  100  pounds  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  possibly  put  them 
upon  the  market. 

The  njanufacturing  of  piano-hammer  felt  dififers  materially  from  the 
mannfEM^tnring  of  other  felts,  as  it  is  a  specialty,  with  a  limited  demand. 

Of  the  various  felt  manufacturers  who  have  attempted  the  manu- 
flActure  of  piano  felts  only  one  is  making  such  to-day. 

In  every  instance  where  the  business  was  given  up  the  manufacturer 
was  forced  to  stop  on  account  of  foreign  competition. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  piano  felt  consumed  in 
this  country  is  imported  at  present,  and  not  because  of  a  difference  in 
quality,  bat  simply  on  account  of  lower  price,  since  the  American  piano 
felt  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  felt  made 
and  received  the  highest  prizes  for  superior  quality  at  the  three  World 
Expositions— Vienna,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1876;  and  Paris,  1878. 

We  have  chosen  only  these  two  kinds  of  felt  for  illustration,  because 
castom-house  investigations  regarding  undervaJuation  of  these  partic- 
ular felts  have  been  instigated  of  late,  resulting,  however,  invariably 
in  the  sustaining  of  the  importer's  invoices  at  prices  used  in  the  accom- 
I)anying  tables,  H,  I,  and  K,  B,  0,  D. 

In  this  connection  we  respectfully  beg  to  submit  that  the  term  <<  mar- 
ket value''  should  be  more  clearly  defined  if  possible,  since  of  late  years 
the  German  manufacturers  have  established  their  own  warehouses  in 
this  country  and  refuse  to  sell  goods  to  American  importers,  thereby 
preventing  effectually  the  establishing^of  ^^  market  values  "  other  than 
they  choose  to  name  for  their  consuls'  invoices,  which  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  prove  undervaluation,  and  leaves  the  American  manufacturer 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  is  also  respectfully  submitted  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future  in  America,  which  will  again  place 
the  American  manufacturer  at  a  great  disadvaut*age. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  above-named 
amendment  be  recommended. 

Alfred  Dolge. 
M.  S.  Taylor  &  Bloodgood. 
City  Mills  Company, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wiggin,  Attorney. 

E.  Waite, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wiggin,  Attorney. 
Joseph  Wild  &  Co., 
John  BERRESFORD,Attor»€y.^ 
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A.-^Fglt  manufacturing  in  the  United  8tate$from  1870  to  1B88. 


Years. 


EsUbliBtal    Capital  Haodn 

ments.  ]  iarestdd.  j  eiuployeil. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 


Wages 

paid  per 

year. 


Prodn<s 

tionper 

year. 


-- 


10  '  $2,100,000  I 


2,865.000 
2,600,000 
1,105,000 
1«  450, 000 


2,100  ,  $1,260,000 
2,885  I  1,710,000 
.2,500  1,500,000 
1,105  1  609.000 
1,  450  I        870, 000 


$4,200,000 
5.730,000 
5,000,000 
2.330,000 
2.900,000 


Money  last  in  felV  mamtrfaeturingf  aooording  to  recorde  ofmeroanUle  agencies  from  1870  io 

1888. 

1870  to  1875 1480,000 

1876  to  1880 1,825,000 

1881  to  1885 1,150,000 

1886  to  1888 473,000 

Totil 3,988,000 


B.— Co«<  of  100  pounds  tapestry  felt  manufaetured  in  (rermany, 

(a)  Wool: 

100  poands  scoured  wool  in  London p (20. 00 

Freight  and  shipping 50 

100  poands  of  wool,  cost  at  factory 20.50 

One  hnndred  pounds  of  wool  will   make  75  poands  of  felt ;  consequently 
the  wool  for  100  pounds  feU  costs w.. 27.33 

(6)  Labor: 

Men  work  72  hours  per  week  at  2  marks  per  day ;  six  days,  12  marks  or 
|2.85 ;  4  cents  per  hoar.  Women  work  72  hours  oer  week  at  1  mark 
per  day;  six  days,  6  marks  or  |L.43;  2  cents  pernour.  It  takes  100 
nouns  to  make  100  pounds  of  felt,  of  which,  in  Gfermany — 

50  hours  are  men's  work,  at  4  cents  per  hour $2.00 

50  hours  are  women's  work,  at  2  cents  per  hour 1. 00 

Total '. 3.00 

(o)  Expenses: 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  Germany : 

Buildings  cost 25,000 

Machinery  costs 60,000 

Stock  necessary  to  carry  and  make  500,000  pounds  felt 80, 000 

Total *. 165,000 

Interest  on  (165,000,  at-^  per  cent,  per  annum 6,600 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery^  10  percent 6,000 

Coal,  6  tons  per  day,  |4,  three  hundred  days 7,200 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $165,000 3,300 

Office  expenses, clerk'hi re,  etc 2,500 

Taxes  on  real  estate  valued  at  |25,000,  2  per  cent.... 500 

Total  cost  500,000  pounds  felt 26,100 

100  pounds  of  felt * 5.22 

Dyeing  chemicals,  at  4  cents  per  pound 4.00 

Total 39.55 
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C. — Cost  of\Wipound9  tapestry  felt  fnanufaotursd  in  Ammioa, 
(a)  Wool : 

Onehandred  i)od ads  scoured  wool  cost  in  London |20.00 

Freight,  shipping  charges,  etc 2.00 

Daty  33  cents  per  pound ^ 33.00 

55.00 

One  hundred  pounds  of  wool  make  75  pounds  of  felt ;  consequently  the 
woolfor  100  pounds  of  felt  costs 73.33 

Dyeing  chemicals  per  lOOpounds 6.00 

(ft)  Labor: 

Men  work  60  hours  per  week,  at  $12,  or  20  cents  per  hour; 
women  and  boys  work  60  hours  per  week,  at  |6,  or  10  cents 
per  hour.  It  takes  100  hours  of  work  to  make  100  pounds  of 
felt,  of  which  in  America  75  hours  are  men's  work,  at  20 
cents $15.00 

Twenty-five  hours  are  women's  and  boys'  work,  ftt  10  cents  ..  2. 50 

One  hundred  pounds  of  felt  cost  for  labor  total 17. 50 

(c)  Expenses: 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  America: 

-Buildings  cost 75,000 

Machinery  costs ^.•.       125,000 

Stock  necessary  to  be  carried  to  make  500,000  pounds  of 
felt -• 200,000 

Total  capital  required., 400,000 

Interest  on  $400,000,  at  6  per  cent 24,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  10  per  cent 12,500 

Coal,  6  tons  a  day,  at  $4.50,  three  hundred  days 8, 100 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $400,000 8,000 

Taxes  on  real  estate  valued  at  t^,000,  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum .  1, 000 

Office  expenses,  clerk-hire,  etc. 10,000 

Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  felt  can  be  made  for 63, 600 

One  hundred  pounds  of  felt 12.72 

109.55 
J). — Comparison. 

Oerman  tapestry  felts  are  entered  at  New  York  Custom-House  at  1.50  marks  per 
meter,  35.7  cents.  One  vard  would  cost  32.7  cents ;  1  yard  weights  12  ounces ;  con- 
sequently 1  pound  would  cost  43.7  cents.  • 

The  selling  price  at  factory  in  Qeimany,  per  100  pounds,  is $43. 60 

The  cost  price  as  per  calculation 39.55 

Manufacturer's  profit,  or  lOper  cent,  on  cost 4.05 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  Qerman  tapestry  felt  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty 
added  as  per  Senate  bill  of  October  3,  1888,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  ^ 

Cost  in  Germauy 43.60 

Duty,  35  cents  per  pound .^. 35. 00 

Duty,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 17.44 

96.04 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  German  tapestry  felt  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty 
added,  at  rates  proposed  by  the  petitioners,  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem : 

Cost  in  Germany ^ 43.60 

Duty,  50  cents  per  pound 50.00 

Duty, 50  per  cent,  qfd  Yulorem  •,,,.,.,.,«,, r««««»f  ••« « 21.80 


115.40 
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One  hundred  pounds  of  tapeetry/  felt,  coet  to  manufacture  here $109. 55 

Manafactarer'e  profit  10  per  cent 10.95 

Gross  cost  price ."..-..    190.50 

German  felt  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  at  50  cents  per  poand  and 
50  percent,  ad  valorem,  at 115.40 

Difference  in  DtTor  of  foreign  mannfactorer 5. 10 

£  AND  F. 

I,  Franz  Schaffbr,  being  emploved  in  the  felt  factory  of  Mr.  Alfired  Dolge,  in 
Doigeville,  Herkimer  Conntv,  N.  Y.,  hereby  certify  to  the  following  facts: 

I  entered  my  present  employ  September  17, 1887,  having  come  from  Germany,  and 
receive  now  |1.69i  as  wages  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 

From  1873  to  1880  I  worked  in  a  felt  factory  at  Neidenfels,  near  Neostadt,  a.  d. 
Hardt,  near  Kaiserslaatern,  Rheinpfalz,  Germany.  In  this  factory  eighty  to  ninety 
hands  were  employed,  ^  pdr  cent,  of  whom  were  women. 

The  wages  in  the  average  were :  For  men,  2.33^  to  2.50  reichsmarks,  or  56  to  60  cents ; 
for  women,  1  reichsmark,  or  24  cents,  for  a  dav's  work  of  twelve  hours. 

From  1880  to  1883 1  have  worked  in  a  felt  factory  at  Gingen,  a.  d.  Brenz,  Wilrtem- 
berg,  Germany.  There  were  about  two  hundred  hands  employed,  25  per  cent:  of  whom 
were  women. 

The  wages  in  the  average  were:  For  men,  1.60  reichsmarks,  or  38|  cents ;  for  women, 
.90  reichsmarks,  or  21}  cents,  for  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours. 

From  1883  to  1887  I  worked  in  felt  works  at  Lambrecht,  near  Speyes^  RheinpfUs, 
Germany.    There  were  sixty  men  and  ten  women  employed. 

The  wages  in  the  average  were :  For  men,  2.20  reichsmarks,  or  SSii  cents ;  for  womeui 
1. 1%  reichsmarks,  or  26}  cents,  for  a  day's  work. 

DoLaSYnXE,  N.  Y.,  Deeemher  11, 1888. 
I  herewith  testify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  said  Franz  Schaffer,  and  that  I  know  the  same  to  be  substantially  correct 
as  to  the  figures  stated  therein. 

Alf  RBD  DOLOB. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Herkimer,  u: 

On  this  11th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1888,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  person- 
ally came  Alfred  Dolge,  and  personally  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  above. 
[SEAL.]  Edward  Dedicr, 

Notary  Pv^lUu 


I.  Friedrich  Hentschkb,  being  emploved  in  the  folt  factory  of  Bfr.  Alfk^  Dolge.  in 
Dolge ville,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  hereby  certify  that  I  entered  my  present  employ 
January  28, 18^7,  and  that  I  receive  now  (2.31  as  wages  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 
Further,  that  I  have  been  employed  in  the  felt  factory  of  Breiting  Sc  Son,  of  Soltau, 
Hanover,  Germany,  and  that  there  have  been  employed  about  one  hundred  hands, 
receiving  as  wages  In  the  average  2.50  reichsmarks,  or  6043en(ts,  for  a  day's  work  of 
twelve  honn. 

DoLGEViLLE,  N.  Y.,  DeoemhoT  11,  1888. 

I  hereby  testify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  said  Friedrich  Hentschke,  and  that  t  know  the  same  to  be  substantially 
correct  as  to  the  figures  stated  therein. 

Alfred  Dolqb. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Herkimer,  ae : 

On  this  1 1th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  before  me  the  subscriber,  personi^Uy  C<^me  ^  U^Od  Dolge  and  personally  acknowl- 
edjpfed  that  ]i9  PXWWt^  tb©  *\>0y©» 

C«&a^]  £DWAliD  Dbdicki 
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K,^Co8t  of  100  pounds  piano  felt  manuf cloture  d  in  Germany. 

(a)  Wool : 

100  poandsof  BcouredCape,  cost  in  London |4d. 00 

Krei^bt  and  shipping  expenses  to  Gennany .50 

100  pounds  of  scoaredCape,  cost  at  factory :...  48.50 

100  ponnds  of  wool  make  65  pounds  of  felt^  consequently  the  wool  for 
100  pounds  of  felt  costs 74.  ($2 

(^)  Labor: 

Men,  seventy-two  hours  per  week,  at  $3.60=per  hour  5  cents. 
Wdiuen,  seventy-two  hours  per  week,  at  |1.44=per  hour  2 
cents. 
Two  hundred  hours  are  men's  work,  at  5  cents  per  hour.        $10. 00 
One  bundre<l  and  hfty  hours  are  women's  work,  at  2  cents 
'  per  hour 3.00 

Total  cost  for  lahor 13.00 

(e)  Expenses : 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  Gennany : 

Buildings  cost 50,000.00 

Machinery  costs 40,000.00 

Stock  necessary  to  he  carried  to  make  60,000  pounds  of 
felt  per  year,  wool  and  felt  in  process 20,000.00 

Total 110,000.00 

Interest  on  $110,000,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum 4, 400. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $40,000 .  2, 000. 00 

Coal,  4  tons  per  day,  at  $4  per  ton,  three  hundred  days .  — . .  4, 800. 00 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $110,000 2,200.00 

Office  expenses,  clerk  hire,  etc 1,500.00 

Taxes  on  real  estate,  etc.,  valuation  ^,000,  at  2  per  cent  ..  1, 000. 00 

50,000  pounds  of  felt  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of 15, 900. 00 

100  pounds  of  felt 31.80 

119.42 

Duty,  40  per  cent,  on  $120 i         48. 00 

35  cents  per  pound 35.00 

83.00 

Cost  in  New  York,  including  duty 202.42 

l.—Cosi  of  100  pounds  of  piano  felt  mawtfaotured  in  America. 
(a)  Wool: 

100  pounds  of  scoured  Cape,  cost  in  London $48.00 

Freight,  shipping,  and  custom-house  expenses 4. 50 

Duty,  3;i  cents  per  pound 33.00 

100 ponnds  of  scoured  Cape,  cost  at  factory 85.50 

100  pounds  of  wool  make  65  pounds  of  felt,  consequently  the  wool 
for  JOO  pounds  of  felt  costs 131,54 

(6)  Labor: 

Men  work,  sixty  hours  per  week  at  $12=per  hour,  20  cents: 
women  work,  sixty  hours  per  week  at  $4.80=per  hour,  8 
cents.  It  takes  three  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of  work  to 
make  100  pounds  of  felt,  of  which  in  America  three  hpn* 
dred  hours  are  men's  work  at  ^  peqts  per  hour ,,-,„       $60,00 

Fifty  hours  are  womew's  work  at  8  cents  pe?  homr,,,, „  •,,•         4, 00  . 

TqM  co»t  for  tobor-,.  •.. ••.,  ••. , ^^,.        64.00 
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(o)  Expenses: 

Capital  required  for  plant  in  America : 

Buildings  coet $160,000.00 

Machinery  costs 80,000.00 

Stock  necessary  to  be  carried  to  make  50,000  pounds  of 
felt  per  year,  wool  nearly  double  value,  delivered  at 
factory  on  account  of  duty 50,000.00 

280,000.00 


Interest  on  |280,000  at  6  per  cent 16, 800. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  5  per  cent,  on  $80,000 4, 000. 00 

Coal,  4  tons  per  day,  at  $4.50  per  ton,  three  hundred  days.  5, 400. 00 

Fire  insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $280,000 5,600.00 

Taxes  on  real  estate,  etc.,  valuation,  $100,000,  at  2  per  cent  2, 000. 00 

Office  expenses,  olerk-bire,  etc 6,200.00 

50,000  pounds  of  felt  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of 41, 020. 00 

100  pounds  of  felt •     $82.04 

257.67 


100  pounds  felt  made  in  America,  all  conditions  eonal,  costs 257. 67 

100  pounds  oi  felt  from  Germany,  all  duty  paid  in  New  York,  costs 202. 42 

Difference  in  favor  of  foreign  goods 55.25 

K. — CknnparUon. 

IGerraan  and  English  ptano  felt  of  snob  quality  aa  are  the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  calculations— 
generally  known  In  the  American  market  a«  thinl  quality  hammer>felt— Is  entered  at  the  New  York 
cnstom-nouse  at  6  marks,  or  $1.43,  per  pound.] 

Selling  price  at  factory  in  England  or  Germany  for  100  pounds $143. 00 

Cost  price  in  Germany,  as  shown  in  calculation 119. 42 

European  manufacturer's  profit 23.58 

Or  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost. 
Cost  of  loo  pounds  German  or  English  piano  felt  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty 

added,  as  per  Senate  bill  of  October  3,  1888,  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per 

cent,  ad  valorem : 

Cost  in  Germany 143.00 

Duty,  40  cents  per  pound 40.00 

Duty,  40  per  cent. ad  valorem 57.20 

Total 240.20 

Cost  of  100  pounds  of  German  or  English  piano  felt  laid  down  in  New  York. 

duty  added  at  rates  proposed  by  the  petitioners,  50  cents  per  pound  ana 

50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cost  in  Germany 143.00 

Duty,  50  cents  per  pound 50.00 

Duty,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 71.50 

264.50 

100  pounds  of  piano  felt  cost  to  manufacture  in  Germany  or  England 119. 42 

Manufacturer's  profit  nearly  20  per 23.58 

Gross  cost  price 143.00 


100  pounds  of  piano  felt  cost  lo  •nuiiufacture  here 257.00 

Blanufacturer's  profit  10  perctiiL 25.70 

Gross  cost  price 282.70 

German  and  English  piano  felt  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  paying  duty 

at  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem «....  964.50 

Difference  in  l^vot  of  foreign  mftanfaoturer.,*,,,  ••••  ••« ^ ...«  t18.20 
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Mr.  Miller.  There  are  some  very  iDteresting  tables,  which  will  be 
left  with  the  comoiittee,  to  show  the  absolat.e  cost  of  these  goods  iu 
German  J.  Mr.  Dolge,  being  a  German,  knows  how  to  get  that  informa- 
tion, and  has  obtained  it.  He  also  furnishes  an  absolute  statement  of 
the  cost  of  the  goods  made  in  our  mills.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  com- 
mittee to  get  exact  statements  of  what  goods  cost  abroad  and  at  home. 

Senator  Morrill.  What  kind  of  wool  do  you  uset  > 

Mr.  DoLGS.  Texas  wool,  California  wool  etc.  In  the  tapestry  felt 
domestic  wools  are  used  mostly. 

Mr.  BLOOBaooD.  Domestic  wools  principally. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Have  you  any  samples  here) 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Mr.  Bloodgood  has  a  few  samples  of  tapestry  felt. 

Mr.  BLOODaooD.  I  will  show  the  committee  some  foreign  goods  of 
late  importation  and  also  some  goods  manufactured  here.  [Submits 
samples  to  committee.] 

The  0HAIRMAJ7.  These  felts  are  made  of  the  same  wools  that  are 
used  in  making  other  cloths,  are  they  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  We  make  all  sorts  of  felt.  We  simply  singled  out  those 
two  for  illustration. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Cpholstery  felt ;  tapestry  felt.  They  are  the  same  as 
you  have  on  your  table  here. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  m%de  from  domestic  wools  largely,  are 
theyf 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  California  wools  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  California  and  Texas  wools. 

The  Chairman.  And  Ohio  wools! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Not  in  these  goods. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  I^o;  they  are  made  from  shorter  wool  j  wool-stock 
mixtures,  such  as  noils. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  a  cent  a  pound  being  added  to  the  duty 
on 'wool! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  does  that  make  to  you! 

Mr.  DOLGE.  As  the  table  shows,  3  cents  on  every  pound  of  scoured 
wool.  For  instance,  in  the  piano  felt  we  use  Cape  wools  and  Australia 
wool. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  3  cents  a  pound  on  your  fabric! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  About  7  or  8  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  waste  is  there  in  a  pound  of  scoured 
wool ! 

Mr.  DoLGB.  A  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  have  about  35  per  cent. 
waste  where  it  is  used  for  piano  felt;  and  in  the  other  class  of  goods 
25  per  cent.  There  is  more  waste  iu  making  piano  felt  than  in  the  other 
work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  invoiced  price  of  these  two  felts  per 
pound  imported  ! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  One  mark  fifty ;  and  37}  cents  a  yard; .  three-quarters  of 

pound. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  would  be  a  third  more  for  a  pound ;  45  cents  a 
pound,  nearly  ! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  They  are  entered  in  the  custom-house  here  and  have  been 
sustained  at  43.6. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound! 

Mr.  DoLGfe.  Yes,  sir.  .  rn^n^n]o 
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TheOHATBMAN.  Foreign  price! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir;  entered  in  the  castom^honse  in  New  York. 

The  Ohaibman.  These  are  all  wool  t 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  say  all  wool  we  mean  it  may  be 
mixed  with  noils  and  articles  of  that  sort.  If  yon  will  allow  me,  the 
Senate  bill,  as  we  read  it,  increases  the  duty  on  ring  waste  and  noils. 
Bing  waste  has  been  imported  so  far  at  10  cents  a  pound  and  the  Sen 
ate  bill  brings  that  np  to  30.  In  oar  tabulation  we  take  a  certain  class 
of  wool,  which  is  worth  55  cents,  and  allow  the  manufacturer  the  same 
value  on  the  other  side  for  the  same  grade  of  wool — what  that  grade  of 
wool  would  be  worth  in  London  market  But  if  we  mix  he  wiU  mix 
also,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  yon  mix  noils  or  ring  waste  and  garnettet  waste, 
as  it  is  called,  in  all  these  products  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Mr.  Dolge  ought  to  explain  that  one  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  this.  These  gentlemen  are  only  just  alive  at  all  by  using  ring 
waste  and  noiles  at  the  low  valuation  put  upon  them  by  the  custom'-house. 
Now  they  are  put  up  where  they  ought  to  be.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
object  to  that,  but  when  they  are  put  up,  instead  of  adding  I  cent  a 
pound  it  adds  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  strikes  them  a  very  hard  blow. 
They  are  only  kept  alive  by  getting  in  their  products  under  the  head 
of  noils  and  ring  waste. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  have  added  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dolge.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  the  felt  used  for  piano 
hammers  t 

Mr.  Dolge.  Six  marks  and  six  shillings.  It  comes  from  England  also. 
It  has  been  passed  at  the  customhouse  at  that  valuation.  We  have 
three  qualities,  but  for  illustration  I  took  one  quality,  which  applies  to 
all  the  other  qualities  as  well. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  sell  your  hammer  felt  for  per  x>onndf 

Mr.  Dolge.  We  sell  the  same  quality  at  12.25,  $2.ff0,  and  $3.  We 
are  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  make  one  price.  We  have  to  take 
for  it  what  we  can  get.  When  we  sell  at  $2.25  we  lose  money,  but  we 
have  other  customers  that  will  pay  us  $3,  and  in  that  way  we  make  up 
the  difference.  It  is  not  a  proper  way  of  doing  business,  but  we  have 
been  driven  to  it. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Have  you  described  carefully  all  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put  t 

Mr.  Dolge.  We  have  not 

Senator  flisootJK.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  If  you  will  make  a  subsequent  statement  and  send  it 
on  here  with  samples,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  think  you  had  better  send  a  statement  giving  in 
detail  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  and  send  samples  on  with  the  state- 
ment. ' 

Mr.  Dolge.  I  think  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  different  uses. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Then  give  the  general  divisions.  How  is  this 
tapestry  felt  used  f 

Mr.  Dolge.  For  curtains,  table  covers,  and  piano  covers. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  the  whole  tapestry  formed  of  the  feltf  Take  a 
portiere  or  something  of  that  kind;  is  that  all  made  of  feltf 

Mr.  Dolge.  It  is  made  of  that  felt.  The  felt  is  used  also  for  em- 
broidery, etc. 
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Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  is  used  for  embroidery  purposes  by  ladies  gen- 
erally ;  it  is  sold  iu  the  retail  dry  goods  stores. 

Senator  HiscooK.  They  do  not  make  the  whole  article  of  it,  but  it  is 
used  to  finish  up  with,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir;  the  body  of 'the  curtain,  etc.,  you  will  find  all 
felt.  It  is  used  for  lambrequins;  that  is  felt.  The  felt  is  embroidered ; 
fringe  is  put  on  it,  etc. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  They  make  table  covers  and  sofa  covers  of  it  and 
cushions  for  the  backs  of  chairs  and  various  purposes. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Is  nT)t  50  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  amount  of 
protection  that  is  given  on  the  wool  you  use  t 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  many  pounds  of  wool  does  it  take  to  make  a 
pound  of  this  felt  t 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  One  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  One  pound  of  scoured  wool  f 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir ;  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  make  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  this  felt. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  I  should  have  said  one  yard  instead  of  one  pound. 

Mr.  DoLGB.  You  will  have  to  keep  your  mind  on  pounds. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes ;  keep  your  mind  close  to  pounds.  How  many 
pouuds  of  raw  wool  will  it  take  to  make  a  pound  of  this  felt  f 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Pour  to  one. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes ;  it  will  take  four  to  one. 
'    The  Chaibman.  Then  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  wool  would  be 
44  cents.a  pound  for  these  fine  felts,  would  it  not,  under  our  billf 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  had  free  wool.  What  would  you  want 
thenf 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  make  up  for  the  difference 
in  wages  and  expenses  in  running  the  factory. 

The  Ohaibhan.  As  compared  with  the  German  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  60  per  cent,  without  figuring.  I  simply 
guess. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  We  would  want  at  least  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  do  it  for  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Our  interest  account,  rent  account,  steam  account,  etc., 
is  more  than  double  theirs;  is,  say,  three  times  as  much  as  on  the  other 
side.    Our  table  shows  it  is  three  times  as  much  as  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Why  do  you  want  more  protectioh  on  this  than  is 
caUed  for  on  worsted  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Because  it  does  not  require  as  much  capital  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  goods  in  worsted  as  it  does  in  felt  in  the  first  place. 
It  does  not  require  as  much  skilled  labor  as  we  have  to  employ. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  labor  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  In  the  worsted  industry  they  employ  more  cMldren  and 
women.  We  have  about  25  per  cent  of  boys  and  women  in  the  felt 
factory,  and  you  will  find  30  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  worsted  mills.  Tiie 
worsted  manufacturers  have  a  protection  which  we  do  not  have,  in  this 
way:  That  their  goods  are  mostly  cotton  mixtures,  cotton  in  the  warp. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  use  the  hair  of  the  goat  or  alpaca  t 

Mr.DoLGE.  No,  air. 

The  Chaibman  You  do  not  use  that  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir;  very  seldom.  .  Now  and  then  there  is  something 
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made  where  they  want  a  Inster  or  finish  on  it,  and  we  nse  some  of  it. 
In  our  piano  felt  we  use  the  hair  of  the  French  hare,  the  rabbit. 

Senator  fiisooOK.  You  do  not  ase  carpet  wools  at  all  in  yoar  mana 
factnre, 

Mr.  DOLGE.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  hair  of  the  rabbit  comes  in  at  10  per  cent,  does 
it  not  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  I  really  have  not  looked  at  that.  We  only  buy  about 
200  pounds  a  year.    That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

(Senator  Hibcock.  What  proportion  of  carpet  wool  do  yon  nse  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  That  is  used  in  shoe  felt— for  the  soles  of  shoes.  Tbat 
material  is  mixed.  It  is  really  not  carpet  wool.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bay  can 
give  you  iuformM;ion  about  that. 

Mr.  Bat.  Very  little  carpet  wool  is  used.  It  is  a  bej^ter  grade  of  wool 
that  is  used. 

Mr.  DoLOE.  It  is  a  long  wool  of  a  finer  grade. 
,   The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  carpet  wool  in  the  manufactnre  of 
felts  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bay.  Very  rarely  is  it  used. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  There  are  felts  imported  for  polishing,  nsed  by  glass 
manufacturers.  Tney  use  immense  quantities,  which  are  imported  iroui 
England  and  pass  the  custom-house  as  made  of  hair,  although  two- 
thirds  of  the  material  is  wool  and  only  one-third  is  hair.  I  supplied  the 
glass  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  years,  until  they  could  buy  En- 
glish felts  at  a  price  at  which  I  could  not  buy  my  material,  becanse 
they  were  entered  in  the  custom-house  as  hair,  paying  only  a  smalt 
duty.    That  was  the  reason  why  hair  was  included  in  this  list^ 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  under  the  existing  law  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  compete  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir;  and  has  not  been  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1883 1 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Since  1883. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  think  that  about  4  pounds  of  i^w  wool  is  the 
amount  which  goes  into  a  pound  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  waste  wool;  is  that  lost ! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  What  do  you  mean  f 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this :  Take  4  pounds  of  raw  wool  and  mftke 
a  pound  of  felt.  There  is  some  residuum  left,  is  there  nott  What  do 
you  do  with  that! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  We  sell  that  to  the  shoddy  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  The  waste  of  the  wool  is  mainly  dirt,  though. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  The  Senator  refers  to  what  is  left;  to  the  pieces  from 
the  cardiug-niachine. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  yarn  do  you  spin  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No  yarns  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  spin  at.all  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  We  make  it  into  a  bat. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  it  right  into  wool  t 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  It  is  pressed  together  by  steam,  pressoid  and  firic- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  yarn  in  it  at  allt 

Mr.  DoLGE,  "No,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  desire  to  inquire  a  little  further  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  waste.    What  per  cent,  do  you  realize  from  wool  in  waste  ? 
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Mr.  DoLaE.  Thnt  depends  eDtirely  on  the  qnality  of  the  felt. 

Senator  Hiboook.  Take  it  in  your  business.  What  is  the  per  cent,  in 
value  t 

Idenator  Mobbill.  Qow  much  in  amount }  half  a  x>ound,  8  ounces,  or 
whatever  it  is  f 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  receive  for  it. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  I  have  in  my  factory  never  figured  it.  I  never  considered 
it  of  any  value.  It  went  into  the  general  stock,  but  never  amounted  to 
enough  to  be  worbh  trying  to  keep  track  of  on  the  books.  • 

The  Ghaibhan.  Do  you  buy  scoured  wool  t 

Mr.  DoiiGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Altogether! 

Mr.  DoLas.  jNTo,  sir. 

The  Ohairman.  When  you  buy  domestic  wool  you  scour  it  yourself, 
do  you  t 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir ;  we  also  buy  wool  scoured.  I  used  to  buy  Ohio 
fleece  for  my  piano  felt.  Since  1883  I  have  been  importing  scoured 
Ca]>e  wools  in  i^aoe  of  it,  because  they  were  cheaper. 

Senator  HisooCK.  In  the  statement  that  you  send  up  I  wish  you 
would  make  a  calculation  as  accurately  as  you  can  of  the  amount  that 
yon  receive  in  value  for  the  waste. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way  to  you.  When  you 
use  scoured  wool  you  use  1^  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  felt! 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now  do  you  use  up  the  whole  of  the  1^  pounds  f  Do 
you  nse  all  of  that  f 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yon  mean  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  valuable 
residuum  left 

Mr.  DoLGE.  Hardly.  There  are  the  trimmings  after  the  piece  is  fin- 
ished ;  the  shear  waste  in  finishing  it.  T^e  value  is,  as  we  say,  almost 
nothing— 3  or  4  or  5  cents  a  pound.  I  have  now  at  my  factory  about 
15,000  pounds  of  waste,  etc.,  that  in  reality  will  not  pay  to  carry  for  8 
miles  to  the  railroad  and  then  accept  the  price  of  1^  cents  that  I  have 
been  offered  for  it.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  thrown  it  in  the 
creek. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  the  cuttings  ? 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Yes,  sir }  the  cuttings,  the  card  waste,  the  shear  waste, 
etc.    It  is  so  short  that  it  has  but  a  very  small  value  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Blood€K>od.  Not  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent.,  I  think,  for  the 
whole  thing. 

Senator  HiscooK.  One  or  2  per  cent,  of  wool  t 

Mr.  Bloodgoob.  One  per  cent,  probably.  The  waste  is  very  trifling. 
In  some  instances  it  is  entirely  useless,. and  then  again  we  may  use  it. 
The  card  waste  is  the  main  thing.  There  is  some  we  use  over.  In  the 
lower  grades  of  goods  we  use  that  in  our  own  work. 

Mr.  DoLGC.  Last  year  I  did  make  a  calculation  in  my  factory  keep- 
ing track  of  the  expense  of  saving  that  waste,  and  the  labor  spent  on 
it  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  waste. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  There  is  so  little  of  it,  it  is  hardly  worth  anything. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  do  you  want  as  an  equivalent  for  the  L 
cent  a  ponnd  we  put  on  wool  t 

Mr  DoLGB.  That  is  a  di£Scult  qnestion  to  answer  in  that  sense.  Of 
course^  as  Senator  Hiscoek  said,  44  cents  wpuld  answer,  but  the  ad 
vatorem  doty  is  not  near  sufficient  to  cover  the  price  of  labor  and  other 
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expenses.    Even  in  what  we  ask,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  6  per 
cent,  in  these  goods  and  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  piano  felt. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  this  question  points  out,  or  at  least  what  I 
have  in  my  mind,  is  to  know  just  exactly  what  is  an  equivalent  to  you 
for  the  duty  which  we  have  put  on, wool. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  That  we  thought  would  be  50  per  cent,  in  our  business, 
our  business  being  different  from  worsted  or  any  other  wool  manu- 
facture. 

« Senator  HisoooK.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  that,  t  am  not  talking 
about  the  protection  that  you  need,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  question 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  wool  duty.    . 

Mr.  DoLGE.  It  would  be  four  times  the  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  because 
what  we  get  back  is  so  immaterial  it  would  be  hardly  worth  figuring  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  ])rice  of  domestic  wool  exactly  equal  to  the 
price  of  the  foreign  wool  in  London,  with  duty  added  f 

Mr.  DoLGB.  Yes,  sir.  There  might  be  a  difference  for  a  montli  or  two, 
but  London  rules  as  to  the  value  in  this  country. 

Senator  Morrill.  In  the  proposed  tariff  on  this  article  of  50  cents  a 
pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  there  is  only  half  a  chance  for  un- 
dervaluation. They  could  not  undervalue  on  the  weight.  Is  not  50  p<*r 
cent,  sufficient  to  protect  you  for  the  difference  between  the  wages  here 
and  in  Germanyf 

Mr.  l)oLGE.  No,  sir.    These  tables  will  show  that  conclusively. 

Mr.  Miller.  Here  are  the  sworn  statements  of  two  men  who  worko<l 
in  three  or  four  different  felt  mills  in  Germany  and  are  now  at  work 
in  this  country  for  Mr.  Dolge.  For  a  series  of  years,  they  swear,  * 
they  worked  at  from  37 J  cents  to  GO  cents  a  day,  which*  was  the  most 
they  ever  got  in  the  felt  mills  there.  They  are  now  working  for  $2  a 
day  for  Mr.  Dolge.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  hardly  the  difference.  These 
gentlemen  have  asked  for  50  cents  a  pound  duty  and  50  per  cent,  ml 
valor/em.  The  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  wool  is  four  times  the 
duty.  If  you  advance  44  or  45  cents,  then  you  would  say  50  cents  a 
pound  was  too  much.  But  they  have  based  their  figures  upon  that 
protection.  If  you  reduce  the  per  pound  duty  they  will  be  compelled 
to  ask  a  higher  ad  valorem  rate,  as  these  figures  will  show.  These  fig- 
ures give  every  item  of  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of 
felt  in  America  and  manufacturing  a  pound  of  felt  in  Grermany,  wages, 
interest,  and  everything  right  through.  The  figures  are  here  to  speak 
for  themselves.  If  these  gentlemen  had  made  out  their  statement  at 
44  cents  a  pound  for  wool  they  would  have  had  to  go  up  to  probably 
60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  protection  at  the  other  end.  So  it  is  as 
broad  as  tt  is  long  and  the  committee  may  do  whatever  seems  best. 
That  is  a  very  interesting  statement,  and  here  are  the  sworn  statements 
in  regard  to  wages.  It  is  a  matter  that  nobody  can  gainsay.  Here 
are  the  afftdavits  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Dolge.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  called  to  the  custom- 
house almost  every  two  months  to  act  as  merchant  appraiser  of  felt 
goods.  There  is  immense  difficulty  in  proving  market  value.  There 
was  one  case  where  I  went  to  an  expense  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  because  I 
saw  ray  whole  existence  was  depending  on  it.  1  had  goods  of  the  same 
manufacturer.  I  had  the  original  bill,  the  consular  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent consuls  in  Germany,  and  the  bill  which  1  had  from  the  manofoct- 
urer.  It  was  about  40  per  cent,  above  the  invoice  at  which  the  im- 
porter had  entered  his  goods.  It  was  testified  by  the  experts  that  they 
were  the  same  grade  and  yet  this  invoice  was  sustained  for  40  per  cenU 
less  than  the  market  price.    They  proved  the  ina^^pj^pj;iQ§.J9^bi?j?ray : 
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The  &ther  of  the  importer  here  in  Kew  York  was  living  in  Dresden, 
Glermany.  He  was  also  a  partner  of  the  New  York  house.  He  bought 
goods  in  Leipzig  of  the  manufacturer,  and  instead  of  sending  the  man- 
nfacturer's  invoice,  he  made  up  an  invoice  in  which  he  sold  those  goods 
to  the  New  York  house,  and  the  son  swore  he  was  buying  his  goods  at 
that  price.  Gentlemen  have  been  lately  called  in  as  merchant  ap- 
praisers in  regard  to  goods  where  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  fix 
the  market  price.    For  that  reason  we  ask  a  higher  specific  duty. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  suppose  we  have  a  provision  in  this  bill  which 
will  prevent  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  will  be  a  great  help,  if  it  turns  out  so. 

Senator  Hiscock.  We  have  no  doubt  out  what  it  will  turn  out  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  Mr.  Dolge  says,  these  people  establish  agencies  in 
New  York  and  ship  the  goods  to  themselves. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  this  bill. 
We  have  incorporated  in  this  bill  what  is  known  as  the  undervaluation 
bill. 

Mr.  Dolge.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  keenest  experts  to  tell 
whether  these  goods  are  worth  10  or  15  per  cent.,  more  or  less.  When 
yon  come  to  piano  felt,  a  difference  of  20  or  40  per  cent.,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  an  expert  to  determine.  When  he  gets  the  felt  in  the  piano 
then  he  can  tell.  But  when  it  goes  before  the  appraiser  it  makes  a 
difference.  The  witnesses  that  are  called  are  always  interested  per- 
sons. It  is  a  most  difficult  position  for  an  American  manufacturer  to 
have  a  custom-house  investigation  going  on  because  his  competitors 
will  at  once  go  to  their  customers  and  state  that  theie  is  a  scheme  for 
raising  values.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  here  have  suffered  lately  rather 
heavily  on  that  account,  and  have  lost  their  trade. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  The  Germans  are  making  a  very  determined  effort 
to  get  these  goods  in  here  and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  in 
,  at  a  very  low  price  indeed ;  so  low  we  can  not  compete  with  them. 
Unless  we  get  some  relief  or  see  some  chance  of  getting  it  in  the  future 
we  might  as  well  shut  up.  We  could  fight  them  and  stave  them  oft'  for 
six  months  probably,  but  it  would  ruin  the  business.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  are  bringing  them  in  now  for  10  per  cent,  below  last 
year's  price,  although  wool  has  advanced  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  American  wool  t 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  American  wool. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  wool  has  advanced; 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  American  wool  as  well. 

Mr.  BLOODGiiOD.  It  has  advanced  to  some  extent  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say  to  us! 

Mr.  Dolge.  Yes;  only  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  in  regard  to 
these  tables,  wages,  expense  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  we  should  be  glad 
to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  •explanation  has  been  thorough.  We 
will  have  the  tables  printed  right  away. 

Mr.  Dolge.  They  have  a  combination  of  felt  manufacturers  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  In  Germany. 

Mr.  DOLGB.  No  matter  which  way  you  turn,  you  can  not  buy  a  pound 
of  felt  without  telling  exactly  where  it  is  to  go.  They  will  not  sell  to 
America  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  sell  to  the  United  States? 

Mx.  Dolge.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Bat  they  sell  liere  through  their  agents  t 

Mr.  DoL6£.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  a  merchant  appraiser  recently^,  and  I 
saw  one  of  the  bills.  Tbe  goods  are  billed  under  the  head  of  the  United 
Felt  Mills  of  Germany.  They  have  one  agent  for  the  distribution  of 
their  goods. 

The  Chairman.  One  agent  here  T 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  One  agent  here,  and  one  agent  fbr  each  place  out- 
side of  G^ermany,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mi^  DoLOB.  You  may  think  it  rather  queer  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  and  where  the  loss  is  so  great,  therei  are  still  some  per- 
sons making  felt  who  remain  in  the  business.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  all  these  gentlemen  have  been  compelled  to  look  for  some  busi- 
ness where  they  coukl  consume  their  own  products  and  turn  them 
into  something  else.  For  instance,  I  was  driven  into  the  feltshoe  bnsi- 
uess — the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Felt  shoes? 

Mr.  DoLaE.  Felt  shoes  out  of  the  felt  I  made.  We  manufacture 
piano  hammers  instead  of  selling  the  piano  felt  to  the  manufacturers, 
where  we  have  to  sell  from  $2.25  to  $3.  I  make  the  hammers.  I  hardly 
had  that  well  under  way  when  the  French  imported  ready-made  ham* 
mers,  under  the  head  of  parts  of  musical  instruments,  paying  only  25 
per  cent.  duty.  We  invent  machinery,  <*tc.,  and  they  send  to  the  Patent 
Office,  get  a  copy  of  the  patent,  and  make  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  They  have  made  wonderful  advances  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years.    They  have  come  right  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  In  machinery! 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

The  Chairman.  In  Germany  f  • 

Mr.  Bloodgood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLGE.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1883  they  sent  over  here 
oneof  their  technical  men.  He  trave  led  through  Americaand  investigated 
the  felt  business  thoroughly.  He  bought  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  American 
.  felt-making  machinery,  hired  four  men,  Americans,  to  go  over  there  for 
a  year  to  show  the  people  how  to  use  those  machines  in  the  making  of 
felt,  and  it  is  being  made  over  there  to  day  at  about  one-third  the  cost 
here.  Instead  of  hiring  men  at  $2  and  $3  a  day,  they  pay  the  men  from 
35  to  40  cents  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  felt  industry  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  DoLGB.  It  is  scattered  all  over  Germany.  There  is  some  in 
Alsace,  some  in  southern  Germany,  some  in  Bavaria,  some  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  some  in  Saxony.  Tbey  are  all  in  a  trust,  all  One  firm.  They 
have  a  warehouse  at  Berlin  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  Do  tbey  have  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  or  an  . 
agency  f 

Mr.  DoLGE.  An  agency. 
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STEEL  INGOTS,  COGGED   INGOTS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1888. 

SotMof  a  hearinff  of  JOSEPH  WHAETON,  GHAELES  L.  QILPDr,  and 

P.  8TACKH0TJSE. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  WHARTON. 

The  Chairman.  I  nnderstand  you  want  to  speak  in  regard  to  section 
153,  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process 
made,  etc.,  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes^sir;  that  is  the  compromise  rate  that  was  set  after 
quite  a  contest.  The  rate  should  be  considerably  higher.  It  was  only 
made  so  low  because  the  people  who  use  these  things  and*who  make 
wire  rods  were  content  with  the  rate  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
They  took  a  short-sighted  view,  and  named  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  and 
that  limited  3  on  to  Ave  tenths  of  a  cent  for  billets,  which  are  the  raw 
material  for  the  wire  rods,  and  except  for  that  five-tenths  would  have 
been  a  low  rate.  You  would  have  had  a  higher  rate  than  five-tenths 
except  for  the  needless  concession  of  the  wire-rod  people,  who  were 
content  with  six-tenths,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  going  to  get 
their  material  cheap.  That,  sua  I  said,  made  the  rate  of  five-tenths  on 
the  billets  the  highest  rate  that  your  committee  thought  would  do,  and 
it  was  set  at  fivetenths^  and  the  result  of  that  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  wire-rod  makers  was  a  compromise  rate  on  all.  In  the  face  of 
that,  come  Mr.  Moen  and  Mr.  Rcebling,  who  want  to  have  the  rate  left 
at  the  present  low  point,  45  per  cent.  That,  simply,  is  insufferable  to 
people  who  make  billets.  It  is  of  no  use  to  contend  with  many  words, 
but  it  is  a  rate  of  duty  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  billet-makers  to  live 
under,  and  the  market  for  billets  will  have  to  go  abroad  if  that  rate  is 
lowered.  The  quantity  of  these  billets  that  has  been  brought  into  the 
country  is  very  great.    In  the  year  1887  it  ran  up  to  347,818  tons. 

Senator  Uiscock.  We  have  all  those  figures. 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  vast  quantity  was  imported  under  the  low  rate 
which  Mr.  Moen  and  the  rest  of  them  ask  for. 

Senator  HisoocK.  We  want  to  say  to  you  exactly  as  we  said  to  Mr. 
Gilpin,  that  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any  line  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  is  not  any  line  of  compromise.  Our  people  will 
not  suffer  any  reduction.  They  would  rather  see  the  bill  fail,  with  all 
that  is  implied.  It  is  simply  insufferable.  It  is  a  question  therefore  for 
the  committee  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  have  our  opposition  or  th^ 
opposition  of  New  England.  We  had  rather  see  the  bill  fail  than  see 
the  rate  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  reduced. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  classification  covering 
billets  costing  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  is  not  a  possibility  of  fixing  a  rate  that  would 
go  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  cent  on  any  class  of  billets.  Five-tenths 
of  1  cent  is  the  lowest  possible  rate  on  the  lowest,  cheapest,  kinds  of 
billets  that  come  into  the  country.  It  is  as  low  as  it  ought  to  be  in  jus- 
tice, and  lower  than  it  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  rates  set 
on  other  articles;  but  we  gave  up  the  contest  so  far  as  to  accept  five- 
tenths  of  1  cent.,  and  determined  to  try  to  do  business  under  it. 
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The  GHAiBMAir.  What  is  there  in  Mr.  Moen'fi  statement  that  the  steel- 
rail  manufacturers  imported  these  billets  very  largely  in  the  last  fe>v 
years  because  they  had  not  the  facilities  for  making  them  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  true  that  billets  were  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  some  rail-makers  who  did  not  have  the  power  of  conversion 
themselves.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  have  rolling-mills  of  mod- 
erate size,  but  have  not  the  converters,  and  therefore  are  not  producers 
of  steel.  They  buy  their  steel  either  from  some  American  producer  of 
steel  or  buy  it  abroad.  There  have  been  great  quantities  of  that  stuit' 
bought  abroad. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  have  been  607,000  pounds  imported. 

The  GhAirhan.  One/million  pounds. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  About  three-quarters  of  a  million.  How  much  of 
it  is  made  heref 

Mr.  Wharton.  Billets  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  About  a  million  tons  of  steel  went  into  billets 
last  year,  I  think,  according  to  Mr.  Swank's  statement. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  want  to  know  how  mqch  of  these  steel  billets 
was  made  here. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Steel  that  was  not  turned  into  rails  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  don't  care  whether  it  was  turned  into  rails  or 
not.    I  want  to  know  the  steel  that  came  in  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  quantity  imported  t 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Fo;  I  want  the  quantity  produced  here.  We 
have  the  quantity  imported. 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  1887  the  total  production  of  ingots  for  all  pur- 
poses was  3,379,071  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir.  Deducting  from  that  the  2,119,049  of  steel 
rails  of  ali  kinds  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  year,  1887, 
leaves  1,220,000. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Why  do  you  deduct  that! 

Mr.  Wharton.  Because  that  is  not  the  class  of  goods  you  are  in- 
quiring about.  *  * 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  We  have  the  statistics  of  the  rails. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  only  way  we  can  get  at  it  is  to  take  the  total 
amount,  deduct  from  it  all  that  is  not  in  your  class,  and  that  will  leave 
1,220,000  remaining  as  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  etc. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Against  how  much  imported  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Against  347,818  tons  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  none  of  the  imported  billets  went  into 
rails,  that  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  billets  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Something  more  than  one-quarter. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  are  those  billets  worth  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Wharton.  These  billets  generally  sell  for  about  an  average  of 
$32  to  $36. 

Mr.  Stagkhousb.  Taking.the  last  year  I  think  that  would  be  about 
right.  Just  now  1  suppose  they  bring  from  $30  to  $33,  depending  a  lit- 
tle on  the  grade. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Our  rate  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  is  equivalent  to 
about  what  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  at  it  in  that  way,  because  you  have 
to  take  the  foreign  price  of  billets. 

Mr.  Wharton.    That  I  have  here.    The  foreign  price  of  billets  is  £4 
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Senator  Hisoogk.  How  mnch  is  that  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Whabton.  Five-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  equals  $11.20. 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  The  duty  is  $8.83  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Whaeton.  It  is  between  50  and  60  per  cent.  I  will  cipher  it  out 
exactly  for  yoo  if  yon  would  like  to  have  me. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  I  would.    I  want  it  as  near  as  you  can  get  it 

Mr.  Whabton.  It  is  a  little  less  than  57  per  cent. 

Senatoi  Hisgogk.  Then  what  you  say  is  that  yon  would  prefer,  al- 
though to  day  yon  have  two-thirds  of  the  market  on  those  goods  at  the 
present  price,  to  have  this  bill  fail  rather  than  compromise  and  split 
the  difference  between  you  t   . 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  do  say  so.  The  whole  price  of  these  goods  abroad 
is  no  more  than  our  labor  here. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  I  understand.  We  are  not  discussing  it  on  the 
merits,  but  we  are  discussing  it  from  quite  another  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Whabton.  My  judgment  is  that  we  would  rather  see  the  bill 
fail  than  go  below  that  point.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care  to 
hear  such  a  statement  or  not,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the 
great  mills  of  the  country  are  in  such  apositionthat  if  business  continues 
for  a  few  years  as  it  has  been  there  will  be  bankruptcies  among  them. 
They  can  not  stand  the  situation  in  which  they  are  now.  Unless  things 
improve— not  merely  go  along  as  they  are,  but  unless  things  improve - 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  can  give 
away  part  of  our  superfluous  riches  or  not  It  is  a  question  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  alive  or  not.  There  is  no  superfluity.  We  do  not 
get  back  the  mon,ey  that  we  pay  out. 

Mr.  OiLPiN.  we  have  one  mill  with  three  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars  in  it  that  has  not  made  a  dollar  in  eight  years. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  expert«  of  the  Treasury  Department  make  our 
ad  valorem  63  per  cent,  as  against  45  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Whaeton.  That  is,  they  make  your  proposed  rate  of  ^  of  a  cent 
on  billets  equal  to  63  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Almost  64. 

Mr.  Whabton-.  They  have  no  doubt  some  lower  rate  that  they  found. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  took  the  whole  importation. 

i\lr.  Whabton.  Yes,  sir^  but  they  based  it  on  a  certain  foreign  val- 
uation. 

The  Chaibman.  They  base  it  on  a  lower  valuation  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Whabton.  They  could  not  get  at  it  without  taking  the  foreign 
price  from  some  price  current,  or  assuming  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  take  it  from  the  entered  price. 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  You  do  not  know  how  much  that  is  undervalued. 

The  Ch  ibman.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  undervalued.  - 

SenatorHiSGOGK.  Of  course  there  is  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  all  you 
I)eople  to  keep  it  up,  and  with  this  large  importation  of  steel  ingots, 
blooms,  etc.,  of  30,000,000  tons,  I  do  not  imagine  it  has  been  under- 
valued much.  I  should  suppose  steel  would  be  just  about  as  settled  in 
value  as  gold.  I  can  imagine  how  a  great  many  things  are  undervalued, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  there  is  much  undervaluat!on  in  steel. 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  have  seen  steel  rails  go  down  from  $160  a  ton  to 
$28  a  ton. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Not  because  they  wi^e  undervalued  f 

Mr.  Whabton.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  the  settled  value  of  steel  as 
compared  with  gold. 

-  The  Chaibman.  I  have  a  telegram  to-day  from  people  in  West  Vir- 
ginia protesting  against  a  reduction.  Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question : 
What  is  your  idea  about  bars  t  Do  you  think  bars  are  properly  classed ; 
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are  there  any  bars  less  than  1  cent  a  pound  in  value  t  If  there  ate, 
there  is  no  hiirm  in  patting  them  in. 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  What  do  you  understand  by  bars  f 

The  Chairman.  I  would  answer  that  question  by  asking  what  yon 
understand  by  bars. 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  If  you  are  asking  us  what  we  will  quote  you  on 
iron  bars,  we  would  suppose  you  wanted  a  flat. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  classified  bars  and  a  number  of  other  things 
iti  addition  to  billets  on  the  valuation  of  1  cent  a  pound  and  under. 
Are  there  bars  imported  that  are  valued  less  than  1  centt  What  is 
your  judgment  about  that! 

Mr.  Staokhotjsb.  I  am  not  really  sufficiently  posted  to  answer.  I 
should  think  very  likely  there  would  be  bridge  bars  that  would  be 
valued  higher  than  that.  They  might  ship  in  a  lot  of  material  and  let 
it  stand  test  after  it  got  here  as  bars.  You  can  see  readily  how  they 
can  slide  in  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  rail  bars  ought  to  be  where  they  are  t 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  The  bars  ought  to  be  at  least  as  high  as  they  are. 
Take  a  billet,  which  is  a  bar  after  all,  a  square  bar.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
where  a  billet  ends  and  where  it  begins.    It  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  iiaragrc^h 
149,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Wheels,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  steel  tired  wheels  for  railway 
purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finisheil,  or  iron  or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other 
railway  tires,  or  parte  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  and 
ingots,  cogged  ingot's,  blooms,  or  blanks  for  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  degree 
manufacture  If  cents  per  pound.  ^ 

There  you  see  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  blanks  for  railway 
tires,  etc.,  pay  a  duty  of  1^  centsv  whilst  in  the  other  part  of  the  bill 
they  are  rated  all  the  w-ay  from  5  per  cent,  up,  depending  upon  the 
value.  I  think  it  was  a  very  proper  criticism  to  say  that  there  was  an 
apparent  incongruity  there.  My  understanding  was  at  the  time  that 
we  put  this  class  in  that  these  ingots,  blooms,  blanks,  etc«  for  car- wheels 
were  of  a  different  class  of  steel  from  that  used  ordinarily  in  the  ingots; 
a  higher  class  of  steel. 

Mr.  Stackhousb.  You  are  right  there,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  steel  is  it  I 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  Open-hearth  steel. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  a  higher  grade  of  steel.  Do  you  know 
what  is  the  value  of  it  abroad  f 

Mr.  Wharton.  Nothing  like  2  or  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Not  abroad  I 

Mr,  Wharton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  We  made  car-blanks  that  were  worth  from  $55  to 
8G0  a  ton  some  two  years  ago,  when  things  were  on  a  considerably  higher 
basis  than  they  are  now.  We  started  at  about  3  cents  a  pound  and 
worked  down  to  $55. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  put  here  in  the  shedule  at2centsapoiuid* 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  They  are  am^ily  protected  i  there  is  no  questaoii 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  a  pretty  high  duty! 

Mr.  Stagkhouse.  I  think  that  is  safe.  I  don't  think  there  ought  to 
be  any  brought  in  under  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  is  much  higher  than  the  average  of  the  other 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  2  cents  a  pound,  and  we  reduced  it  one-quar- 
ter of  a  cent. 
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Seimtor  Hisoock,  On  one  class. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  can  stand  a  farther  rednctiona  Yon 
make  them,  do  you  f 

Mr,  Sxackhouse;  No,  sir;  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Stagkhousb.  At  Mid  vale,  at  the  Standard  Steel  Works,  by  Otis, 
and  one  or  two  works  in  Chicago.  They  were  formerly  made  in  Boston. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  are  making  them  now  or  not.  They  are 
made  wherever  they  make  tires. 

Mr.  Wharton  submitted  the  following  papers : 

FOREIGN  QUOTATIONS. 
[Neir  York  Iron  Age,  December  13.] 

Steel  (loMM.— There  is  bnt  little  doinK  in  theee.  We  qnote  £3  188. 9^  (|19.15)fbr 
7  by  7.  free  on  bojurd  at  northwest  EngUnd  shipping  point. 

Steel  hilleie. — ^A  good  business  reported,  bat  at  somewhat  irrej^ilar  prioes.  Besse- 
mer, ^  by  2i  inohesy  £A  U,  3d.  (|19.76)  free  on  board  at  northwest  England  shipping 
point. 

Steel  s2aA«.— Demand  ff  uly  active  and  prices  steady.  Bessemer,  £3  18«,  9d.  (|19.15) 
fipee  on  board  at  northwest  England  shipping  point. 

These  are  the  highest  of  the  year. 


Imporiatiana  of  iteel  inffote,  bloame,  $lah»,  billets,  and  bars  of  steely  etc,  into  the  United 

States. 


Calexkdftr  yeaare. 

ITeitoueof 
2,000  pounde. 

1884 

34,610 
33,718 
107.257 
347,818 
•8,781 

1886 - 

1886 

1887.         .. r 

Flrettwiip«at>»#->^l«8a.    .,r, .... 

Inffots  for  rails  in  1886  and  1887  did  not  exceed  20,000  tons  each  year. 

All  of  the  oi>en  hearth  steel  works  in  the  United  States  (of  which  there  are  63) 
are  interested  in  the  above  importations,  and  also  18  Bessemer  steel  works  which  do 
not  make  rails  at  all,  or  not  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  The  non-r&il-making  Bes- 
semer works  are  located  as  follows:  Six  in  Pennsylvania.  1  in  Virginia,  2  in  West 
Yirffinia,  1  in  Tennessee,  5  in  Ohio,  1  in  Indiana,  and  2  in  Illinois. 

l%e  following  table  presents  the  statistics,  derived  from  official  Government  sonrces 
of  onr  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  calendar  years  1884,  1885, 1886,  and  1887 : 

[Net  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Commodities. 


1884. 


1885w 


1886. 


1887. 


Pig-inm 

Scrap-inm 

Bcrap-eteel  .^ 

Bsc-iron 

Iron  rails 

Steel  ndls 

Coiton-ttes 

Hoop,  bend,  and  soioll  iron  . . . 
Steel  hoops,  sheets,  and  plates 

Steel  Incots,  bars,  ete , 

Sheet,  plate,  and  taggers'  iron 
Tin-plates  and  teme-platee  . . . , 

Iron  and  steel  wire  rods 

Wive  and  wire  rope 

AnTfls,  forgings,  ete 

Olinins 

Total 


206,381 

30. 192 

8.888 

40,9&8 

94 

3,074 

17, 518 

832 

1,500 

24,610 

7,863 

242,123 

145,525 

2,732 

967 

963 


161,349 

15,480 

2,106 

86,261 

57 

2,395 

20,576 

103 

2,644 

83,718 

6.200 

256,028 

105,148 

2,475 

642 


405,180 

87,635 

11,358 

82,647 

7 

46,571 

11,561 

128 

4,719 

167,267 


288,761 

153,401 

2,688 

063 


523,625 

851,028 

29,716 

40,566 

270 

154,099 

24,276 

35 

26,885 

847, 818 

8,012 

317,896 

167, 272 

8,247 

1,474 

1,028 


733,260 


647. 805       1, 230, 393     1, 997, 241 
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OUB  IMPORTS  OF  IRO]|^  AND  STEEL  IV  THE  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS  OF  1888. 

We  give  below  oar  reffular  table,  compiled  from  tbe  monthly  summary  of  the  Bn- 
reaa  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasnry  Department,  shoving  the  imports  of  iron  aiidBte«l 
and  iron  ore  into  the  United  States  from  all  conntries  in  July,  Aagost,  September, 
and  October,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1888. 

[GroM  tons.] 


Articles. 


July. 


Angamt. 


Septem- 
ber. 


October. 


Ten 


Piff-iron..*. 

Old  and  mtap  iron  ... 

Scrap-ftteel 

Barbmi 

Iron  rails 

Steel  raila^ 

Cotton-tiee 

Hoop  and  scroll  Iron. 

Steel  plates,  etc 

Steel  blooms*  etc 

Sheet  and  plate  iron  . 

Tin-plates 

Wire  rods 

Wire  and  wire  rope . . 
Anvils,  forgings,  etc 
Chains....?.... 

Total.... 

Iron  ore 


15,729 

1,867 

887 

2,112 

14 

4,236 

6,396 

none 

1,980 

10,009 

356 

27.829 

6,348 

438 

104 

91 


19,706 

3,673 

142 

4,008 

8 

4,166 

7,861 

243 

867 

6,309 

711 

29.825 

6.667 

137 

66 

100 


16.834 

1,046 

1,652 

8,102 

8 

1 

5,020 

10 

2.218 

7,973 

801 

28.036 

7,709 

145 

66 

50 


77.195 
66,071 


88,604 
47,284 


71,679 
44,709 


17,392 

5,4»i 

563 

8.725 

none 

2,799 

7,109 

2 

2.808 

8,704 

673 

29.677 

6,332 

421 

67 

43 


ldl,(T4 
il.4rt 
8,719 
26,007 
SI 
55,775 

27.  m 

2K 

18,738 

8»»  j 
257.213 
87,7«9 

t€:i 

l,Otf 

77J 


85,360 
40,490 


7«.i:4 

5ii,sn 


An  increase  in  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  October  as  compared  with  Augnst 
and  September  will  be  observed.  The  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  tbe  fint  un 
months  of  1888  amounted  to  793,174  gross  tons,  against  1,579,396  gross  tons  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1687.  The  total  imports  of  iron  ore  in  the  first  ten  mouths  of  1{$¥ 
amounted  to  511,830  gross  tons,  against  1,090,527  tons  in  the  first  ten  months  of  18B7. 

Production  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  1887. 

[Ingots— gross  tons.] 

Bessemer  steel 2,936,0:3 

Open-hearth  steel 822,063 

Crucible  steel.: 75,376 

Other  steel *. 5,5«» 

Total 3.339.071 

Deducting  ftom  the  above  the  2,119,049  gross  tons  of  steel  rails  of  all  kinds  made 
in  the  United  States  in  1887  we  have  1,220,022  gross  tons  of  steel  remaining  as  bloooie, 
slabs,  billets,  and  waste. 

Coet  of  ingots. 

Pig-iron  at  $16.44  per  ton  to  1  ton  of  ingot  |1^1* 

Spiegel 2.54) 

Scrap  and  old  molds 1.% 

Fuel 77 

Labor l.t*^ 

Limestone ). ^^ 

Sundries,  shop  accounts,  salaries,  etc (^ 

Cost  of  1  ton  of  ingots 2il.' 

Cost  of  blooms, 

(Tor  1  ton  of  blooms  l.ll  tons  of  ingots  are  required.) 

Costofingoto,  1.11  tons,  at  t22.15 pto^ 

Fuel  (coal  and  oil) ^ 

Labor - .47 

Sundries,  shop  accounts,  salaries,  etc 'iS 

'25.61 
Less  credit  for  scrap  and soale ;. 1.3d 
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Thin  ooet  of  |^.02  is  for  ordinary  rail  ingots.    To  obtain  the  cost  of  inf^  for  bil- 
let steel  add  $3  per  ton  to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  of  pig-ixon  and  labor. 

Regular  iieel  HUeta. 

[For  1  ton  of  biUeta  1.06  tons  of  blooms  are  reqaired.J 

1.06  tons  of  blooms,  at  127.02 tS8.64 

Fnel 86 

liabor 1.74 

Sondriee,  etc 1.02 

Cost  of  billets 32.25 

Special  billets  cost  from  |l  to  |2  per  ton  more,  according  to  the  material  and  care 
nsea  in  their  mannfactnre. 


SILK,  WORSTED,  AND  COTTON  BRAIDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1888. 
■otes  of  a  hearing  of  AJJQiUST  KOLL  and  W.  ?.  OSBOEV,  of  Vew  Tork  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUOTJST  MOLL. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Gentlemen,  I  will  have  to  ask  your  indulgrence  for  Mr. 
Moll.  Although  he  has  been  living  in  the  country  a  great  many  years, 
he  is  not  proficient  in  the  language. 

Senator  Hisoooe:.  What  are  the  samples  you  are  now  showing  usf 

Mr.  Moll.  Braids. 

The  Chairman.  Braids  of  cotton  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton,  linen,  worsted,  mohair,  and  silk. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  intend  to  take  them  all  up  at  once,  do 
yout 

Mr.  Moll.  Fo. 

The  Chairman.  Which  will  you  begin  on  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  Cotton  braids  are  covered  by  paragraph  325,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing^  goring,  snspenders,  and  braces, 
any  of  the  foregoing  whion  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  35  per  centam  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  have  reference  chiefly  to  cotton  cords  and  braids. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  those  right  before  us  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton  braids.  Here  are  trimmings  that  go  under  the 
name  of  braid  that  come  from  the  other  side  and  are  imported.  They 
are  imported  as  braids,  but  they  are  not  braids.  They  are  made  on  a 
loom. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  a  braid  made  f 

Mr.  Moll.  A  braid  is  made  on  a  braiding  machine.  It  is  braided 
just  like  a  girl  braids  her  hair. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  is  woven  f 

Mr.  Moll.  The  other  is  woven. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  They  are  commercially  known  as  braids.  That  is  one  of 
the  troubles. 

The  Chatrman.  Can  you  not  weave  them,  tool 
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Mr.  MoLl.  Yes,  sir;  out  it  costs  lue  twice  as  much  for  the  labor  as 
what  tbey  sell  them  for. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  duty  do  you  pay! 

Mr.  Moll.  We  have  a  duty  of  35  per  ceut.  at  present. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  that  article  you  are  now  showing  us  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibkan.  It  pays  35  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Moll*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  duty  do  you  {isk  in  order  to  make  them  heret 

Mr.  Moll.  On  all  cotton  braids 

The  Ghaibman.  I  mean  on  those  particular  braids.  Are  they  not 
made  in  this  country  at  ailt 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  try  it  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  not  made  here  by  other  people  f 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir ;  they  are  made  in  Barmen  and  Nottingham,  but 
Kottingham  can  not  make  them  so  cheap  as  Barmen  does. 

Senator  Hxsgogk.  What  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Moll.  I  make  cotton  braids.    The  other  braids  I  import. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  How  much  do  you  want  on  cotton  braids  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Sixty  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  ipucb  is  it  worth  a  pound! 

Mr.  Moll.  Do  you  mean* on  the  other  side! 

Senator  Hiscook.  Where  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  on  the  other  side  about  45  cents. 

Senator  Hihgock.  Per  pound  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yer,  sir;  the  cotton  costs  me  nearly  as  much  as  that 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  the  cotton  yarnt    ^ 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  import  the  yarn  f 

Mr.  Moll.  No;  I  can  not  import  the  yarn..  This  yam  costs  more 
than  the  braid  costs  on  the  other  side.  This  yarn  will  cost  50  and  60 
cents  a  pouqd. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Moll.    Here.    On  the  other  side  it  is  very  cheap. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  yarn  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Mr.  OSBOBN.  What  is  the  price  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Moll.  The  price  on  the  other  side  is  17  cents — in  England. 

The  Ghaibman.  Per  pound  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  does  it  cost  heret 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  26^  cents  and  the  freights 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  to  import  itf 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir;  the  domestic  goods. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  is  it  madet 

Mr.  Moll,  tn  the  Eastern  States.  I  believe  we  have  a  good  many 
mills  in  the  South,  too. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  do  you  buy  itt 

Mr.  Moll.  I  get  it  from  Providence.  I  have  bought  it  from  the  mills, 
but  1  do  better  to  buy  from  an  agent. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  say  the  cotton  costs  you  here  how  much  a 
pound! 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  27  cents  a  pound ;  that  is,  the  freight  and  the 
cotton.  1  pay  for  the  cotton  26^  cent^,  and  half  a  cent  for  freight  and 
expenses.    I  made  a  contract  for  a  whole  year,  to  get  it  cheaper,  but  I 
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bad  to  pay  30  cents.  I  made  a  contract  only  to  have  nice  cotton  all  the 
time.    I  found  that  would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  You  say  you  want  how  much  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Sixty  cents  a  pouhd  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  are  the  goods  worth  here  t 

Mr.  Moll.  They  vary. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  are  they  worth  on  the  other  side  per 
ponnd  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Forty-ftve  cents  a  pound  for  this  sample  [exhibiting  sam- 
ple].   The  other  costs  two  marks,  that  is  50  cents. 

Senator  Hibgogk.  So  you  want  200  per  cent,  on  it  t 

Mr.  Moll.  I  must  have  the  difference.    The  labor  is  more. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  The  labor  is  not  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moll.  More  than  that.  It  makes  a  difference  in  the  cotton  and 
a  difference  in  the  labor.  The  difference  in  labor  is  this :  If  you  have 
a  girl  here  that  would  make  75  marks  a  year  in  Germany,  you  have  to 
pay  that  girl  right  away  $10  a  month.    That  is  six  times  as  much. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  make  many  of  those  braids  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Not  in  the  last  year ;  no,  sir.  I  had  to  stop  the  machines, 
and  I  import  them  now.    I  can  do  better  to  import  them. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Ton  gave  up  the  manufacture.    Is  that  what  you  mean  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  only  had  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  npw 
you  are  asking  for  175  or  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  more  if  I  manufacture  it. 

The  Ghaibma^.  How  much  does  the  yarn  cost  from  which  that  braid 
is  made  t 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  27  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Here  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  much  abroad  t 

Mr.  Moll.  That  yam  cost  me  in  Germany  18  cents,  or  75  pfennig. 

The  Ghaibscan.  It  costs  9  cents  less  in  Germany  than  here! 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibhan.  The  yarn  costs  18  cents  a  i)Ound  in  Germany.  What 
does  the  finished  product  cost  in  Germany  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  45  cents  a  pound.  I  buy  it  for  that.  There  is  a 
profit  in  it  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  Ghaibman.  At' 45  cents  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman •  It  costs  in  Germany  27  cents  a  pound  to  weave  it  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  yarn  here  costs  you  27  cents  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  GuAiBMAN.  What  does  it  cost  you  here  to  weave  it  f 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  me  about  70  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  pay  45  cents  a  pound  for 
over  there  it  costs  you  97  cents  a  pound  to  make,  including  your  raw 
material  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  it  costs  in  this  country  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  times  as  much  to  make  it  as  it  does  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  to  import  the  machinery  also  and  pay  a 
high  duty,  freight,  and  everything  on  it.  That  machinery  comes  from 
the  other  side. 

100  TAB  /^  T 
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The  Chaibman.  Let  us  see  about  this  yarn.  Yoa  say  it  costs  18  cents 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  less  than  18  cents.  It  costs  not  more  than  17. 
The  yam  costs  75  pfennig. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  ft  is  between  17  and  18  cents;  about  17f  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Yoa  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  here  of  10  cents  if 
y6a  imported  the  yarn. 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  our  bill  and  under  the  present  law.  If  you 
had  a  duty  of  52  cents  a  pound  you  could  probably  make  it,  could  you 
nott 

Mr.  Moll.  If  we  would  only  make  a  certain  kind  of  braid ;  but  yoa 
see  I  have  fancy  braids  that  cost  me  a  good  deal  more. 

The  Chaibman.  The  yarn  does  not  cost  you  any  more  f 

Mr.  Moll.  You  have  a  very  flue  yarn  to  ase.  Take  this  piece  of 
braid  made  of  turkey  red.    That  is  an  imported  yarn. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  pay  for  turkey  red  on  the  other  side  t 

Mf .  Moll.  1  get  it  from  my  brother. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  it  colored  f 

Mr.  Moll.  I  buy  it  colored.  My  brother  has  a  stock  on  hand  and  he 
gives  it  to  the  dyer  and  the  dyer  dyes  it  for  me  and  charges  me  for  it. 
I  believe  that  costs  one-third  more  for  coloring ;  33  per  cent,  more  for 
coloring ;  but  it  has  to  go  through  a  process.  If  I  want  to  use  it  here 
I  have  to  put  it  in  my  dye-house  and  prepare  it  so  that  I  will  be  able 
to  use  it  and  make  nice  goods  out  of  it 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  imported  it  and  dyed  it  here  t 

Mr.  Moll.  I  tried  that  often. 

The  Chaibman.  It  will  not  dot 

Mr.  Moll.  No;  I  could  not  find  a  dyer  that  made  it  good.  Sotne 
manufacturers  sent  me  samples  to  try,  but  I  found  all  the  time  as  soon 
as  I  put  it  in  hot  soda  it  turned.  The  braids  I  get  from  the  other  side 
if  I  put  in  soda  get  cleaner  and  brighter  all  the  time. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  pay  per  pound  for  that  f 

Mr.  Moll.  One- third  more  than  for  the  other;  that  is,  in  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  finished  goods  ! 

Mr.  Moll.  1  do  not  import,  them. 

The  Chaibman.  You  pay  one  third  more  per  pound  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir ;  one-third  more. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  23  cents  in  round  numbers  t 

Mr.  Moll.  If  I  get  00  cents  that  will  cover  everything.  It  will  cover 
it  all.  It  will  cover  the  turkey  red  and  everything  else.  Now  we  get 
goods  on  which  everybody  that  buys  is  defrauded.  That  is  what  the 
jobber  does.  The  importer  imports  goods  and  sends  his  travelers  out 
and  they  oflFer  the  goods.  The  purchaser  says,  "  Well,  can  I  get  those 
goods  in  a  particular  brand  f  "  "  Oh,  no;  that  brand  is  not  in  the  mar- 
ket any  more.''  *'  How  is  thatt  We've  had  it  all  the  time  right  along," 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.  We  can't  find  it  in  the  market  any  more.  It  may 
be  that  that  man  don't  import  it  any  more,  or  the  manufacturer  is  out  of 
the  business."  That  ia  what  the  people  say.  They  don't  like  to  go  and 
talk  so  much.  They  like  to  sell  goods  no  matter  what  kind  of  goods 
they  are;  whether  they  are  valuable  or  not.  The  importer  imports  a 
lot  of  goods  which  say  on  the  labels  **  12  yards  "  and  his  invoice  says  10 
yards,  so  he  defrauds  the  purchaser.  He  defrauds  them  by  short  meafl^ 
ure.    He  says  on  his  price  list  "  so-called  12  yards,"  or  **  so-called  18 
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Mr.  OSBOEN,  **  Measure  Dot  gnarautied." 

Mr.  MoLi,.  One  was  caught  in  Albany.  He  had  a|big  lawsuit,  and 
it  cost  him  much  money.    I  believe  he  stopped  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  stop  ma'king  these  goods!  You  say 
you  have  not  made  them  for  a  year.    Did  you  make  them  before  that! 

Mr.  Moll.  I  made  the  goods  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Tiast  year  you  made  them  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir,  I  made  them  all  alone;  I  am  the  only  matiu- 
fiacturer  in  the  United  States:  nobody  else  goes  on ;  there  is  no  money 
in  it;  they  are  afraid  of  it.  The  linen  is  included  in  what  I  have  said 
about  cotton ;  cotton  and  linen. 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  point  is  this :  At  present  they  are  importing  cot- 
ton. Should  the  bill  remain  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  these  s^ime  goods 
will  be  manufactured  in  linen  and  so  be  brought  in,  because  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  section  of  your  schedule  on  jute.  That  is  the  point  Mr. 
Moll  wishes  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  covered  at  all  in  our  jute  schedule! 

Mr.  OSBORN.  No,  sir.  All  the  manufactures,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  are  put  at  45. 

Senator  Hibgoge.  Fifty. 

The  Chairman.  Forty. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  My  suggestion  was  to  include  a  similar  clause  in  re- 
gard to  jute. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Tes,  sir.    They  all  come  under  that  clause. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  come  under  the  jute  braids,  would 
theyt 

Mr.  Moll.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now  go  to  wool.  That  is  found  in  paragraph  360, 
which  i;eads  as  follows : 

Webbings,  gorings,  snspendera,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  friugeSf 
g^mpsy  coras,  cordsand  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  nead-nets,  any  of  the  foregoing  ^hich 
are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  buttons,  or  barrel- buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tas- 
sels or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand,  or  braided  by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  30  cents  per 
pound  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

What  do  you  say  about  woolt 

Mr.  Moll.  I  want  80  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
There  are  plenty  of  articles  that  we  can  not  make  here.  I  mean  it 
would  not  pay  to  make  the  fine  goods.  We  will  leave  those  to  the  for- 
eign  countries.    We  have  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Our  rate  now  is  30  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  change  it  to  80  and  40  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  impossible  to  make  them. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  In  your  bill  you  make  an  advance  on  the  yarn  that  Mr. 
Moll  uses. 

The  Chairman.  Woolen  yarnt 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Worsted  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much! 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  principal  one  is  from  24  cents  to  40,  and  35  ad  va- 
lorem to  40. 

The  Chairman.  Point  out  that  clause. 

Mr  Obborn.  It  comes  under  section  354  of  your  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Valued  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound,  35 
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cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceed- 
ing 60  cents  per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  OsBORN   The  principal  yam  used  is  over  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  yarn  costt 

Mr.  Moll.  It  costs  sometimes  8  and  9  shillings  a  pound  in  England. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  This  question  was  discussed  with  Mr.  Search,  to  whom 
you  gave  the  advance  in  yarn.  Mr.  Moll  placed  an  order  with  him  with 
the  expectation  it  would  go  forth  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  worsted  yarn  used  entirely  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Moll.  I  have  to  say  that  I  make.little  money,  and  I  take  every 
advantage;  but  I  like  to  use  American  yarn  only  for  the  purpose.  I 
told  Mr.  Search  that  we  must  have  an  outlet  for  our  goods;  we  could 
not  buy  domestic  yarns  and  have  no  room  to  put  them ;  we  must  have 
people  to  buy  them.  If  you  get  the  goods  in  cheaper  from  the  other  side, 
ready-made,  then  we  can  not  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  apply  to  fringes  and  cords  as  well  as 
braids !  •  • 

Mr.  OsBORN.  This  applies  to  cords,  braids,  and  all. 

Mr.  Moll.  All  the  same.    It  don't  make  any  difference.    It  is  all 

ade  on  a  braider. 
^  The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  cords,  fringes,  and  galloons  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  these  samples  t ' 

Mr.  Moll.  These  are  lacing  cords  for  ladies'  lacings. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  made  of  silk  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Cotton  filler.  ' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  wool. 

Mr.  Moll.  No,  sir;  cotton  filler  and  silk. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  80  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 

nt  ad  valorem,  are  you  speaking  of  wool  or  silkf 

Mr.  Moll.  Wool ;  but  it  is  not  cotton  wool  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  braids  and  cords  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Here  they  are  [exhibiting  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  wool  f 

Mr.  Moll.  Tes,  sir.  Some  have  a  little  silk,  or  one  thread  silk  and 
one  thread  mohair. 

The  Chairman.  No.  1  is  mohair ;  No.  2  is  mohair  and  silk,  and  No.  3 
double  mohair! 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Now  you  had  better  go  to  silk. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  covered  by  paragraph  376,  which  reads  as 

follows : 
• 
Webbings,  goriogs,  Huspenders,  braces,  beltiogs,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringe^ 
cords,  and  tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  buttons,  and 
oruaiQonts,  itaade  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valne,  50 
per  ctfutnm  ad  valorem. 

What  do  you  want  there  t 

Mr.  Moll.  FourdoUars  a  pound  for  thecolors  and  $S  apound  in  black. 
Here  are  some  French  goods  [exhibiting  sample].  That  silk  costs  in 
France  11  cents,  and  it  is  invoiced,  in  ready-mades,  9  cents  or  9J  cents 
per  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  silkf 

Mr.  Moll.  Yes,  sir.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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Senator  HisooOK.  How  much  a  pound  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  duty  what  does  it  costf 

Mr.  MoLii.  It  should  cost  on  the  other  side  40  cents  for  an  ounce. 
"     The  Ghaibman.  How  many  ounces  in  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Sixteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $6.40  a  pound  f 

Senator  HisooGK.  That  is  the  black  t 

Mr.  Moll.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  We  give  you  $3  a  pound  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  give  you  $3.20. 

Mr.  OSBORN.  Mr.  Moll  asks  94. 

The  Chairman.  Fctar  dollars  on  colors.  What  does  that  cost  in 
colors  f 

Mr.  Moll.  That  is  dear.    There  are  only  11  ounces  to  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  in  France! 

Mr.  Moll.  It  is  just  as  dear  to  make  them  there  as  it  is  here.  The 
French  people  don^t  send  them  over  here,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  them  t 

Mr.  Moll.  I  make  them. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  We  give  you  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  difference 
between  the  silk  thread,  or  the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made,  and 
the  finished  product,  under  this  bill.  If  we  made  that  difference  on  all 
manufactures  above  that,  and  the  goods  from  which  they  are  made,  we 
would  be  making  the  bill  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  Moll.  The  French  people  send  their  goods  over  here  as  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  Mr.  Moll  means  they  send  the  goods  out  of  their  surplus 
stock,  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Moll.  How  they  arr^mge  their  business  I  do  not  understand,  but 
I  know  every  manufacturer  has  only  one  man  that  gets  them  here.  He 
does  not  sell  to  two  or  three  different  people,  but  only  to  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  t 

Mr.  Moll.  In  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  On  consignment  t  ^ 

Mr.  Moll.  The  manufacturer  or  importer  says,  "  We  buy  thosegooda,'' 
but  I  believe  there  is  a  trick,  that  we  can  not  see  into.  They  don't  pay 
for  those  goods,  I  know,  until  they  are  sold.  Sixty  days  after  those  goods 
are  sold  they  are  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  those  black  goods  f 

Mr.  Moll.  I  make  them.  I  would  like  to  make  more.  I  have  plenty 
of  machinery  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  so  that 
I  can  sell  them  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Moll.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  get  as  much  for  the  making  as  the  silk 
cost  me.  That  costs  me  27  cents  an  ounce ;  altogether^54  cents  an 
ounce. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  silk! 

Mr.  Moll.  No;  the  braid.  The  silk  costs  27  cents  and  I  ask  27  cents 
to  make  it.  That  .is  about  $9  per  pound.  If  I  get  10  per  cent,  profit 
that  is  what  I  need  to  keep  going.    That  brings  it  up  to  about  $11., 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  $8.64.  We  have  given  you  $4.24  per 
pound  duty.    We  have  given  you  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  OsBORN.  The  great  objection  is  to  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Moll.  An  ad  valorem  rate  will  not  do.  A  man  will  steal  $100 
just  as  quick  as  he  will  $1  if  you  give  him  a  chance.  I  like  to  have  the 
duty  specific  r" ^^^T^ 
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SeDator  HisoocK.  Is  there  anything  more  t 

Mr.  OsBORN.  We  want  a  specific  rate,  if  possible,  on  silk  goods. 

Mr.  MoiiL.  We  want  everything  specific,  to  keep  the  people  square 
on  the  other  side  as  well  as  here.  i 

The  Ohaisivian.  You  are  right  about  that.  I  would  like  to  make 
specific  duty  whenever  possible.  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  all 
you  want  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  said  to  80  cents  a  pound  on 
these  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Moll.  Eighty  cents  a  pound  is  not  tot>  much. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  Will  you  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  argument  I  listened 
to  today  on  the  subject  of  feltf  The  material  that  Mr.  Moll  uses  to 
manufactare  these  goods  is  precisely  the  same  as  felt.  The  yarn  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  condition.  They  use  the  raw  wool  to  make  felt  and 
the  man  that  makes  the  yarn  uses  the  wool.  They  ask  50  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Moll 'asks  80  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Moll.  The  principal  yarn  is  mohair,  to  make  tailor  trimmings  of. 
That  mohair  costs  in  England  8,  9, 10,  and  12  shillings  a  pound.  That 
IS  very  low.  I  do  not  want  to  use  it.  I  use  what  pays  the  best  for  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  so  high.  Eighty  per  cent,  would  not  be  enough. 
We  leave  that  to  the  Germans.  They  buy  the  yarn  in  England  and 
take  it  over  to  Germany,  make  the  goods,  and  send  them  here.  We  can 
not  work  agaipst  those  people. 

Mr.  OsBOBN.  JS'otwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  pay  12  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  yarn  in  Germany,  yet  they  manufacture  and  ship  the  goods 
here  at  a  price  we  can  not  touch. 


COBALT  AND  COBALT  ORE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1888. 
STATEMENT  07  JOSEPH  WHASTOV. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  find  on  page  166,  line  1976,  cobalt  and  cobalt  ore 
on  the  free  list.    Cobalt  is  a  metal,  just  like  nickel  or  gold. 

The  Chaibman.  Cobalt  oxide  pays  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whabton.  That  ought  to  pay  sixty,  but  that  is  not  the  thing  I 
am  talking  about  now.  The  apothecaries  have  a  fashion  of  calling 
arsenic  cobalt.  If  you  go  to  buy  flypaper,  which  has  been  covered 
over  with  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  you  will  find  the  druggist  calls  that 
cobalt,  but  It  is  tbtally  wrong.  If  you  put  cobalt  on  the  free  list  it  will 
be  likely  to  make  trouble  some  day. 

Senator  HisoocK.  It  is  there  already. 

Mr.  Wharton.  It  ought  not  to  be  there,  because  that  is  not  what  it 
meant.  What  you  mean  there  when  you  say  cobalt  is  arsenic.  It  is 
just  this  vicious  slang  of  calling  arsenic  cobalt  that  will  some  day  lead 
to  trouble.  Some  fellow  will  import  cobalt  and  will'say  *'  that  is  cobalt 
and" cobalt  is  on  the  free  list.''  Cobalt  ore  has  always  been  on  the  free 
list,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  particular  objection  to  be  made 
to  that;  but  cobalt  should  not  be  on  the  free  list.  Further,  I  want  to 
observe  that  the  analogy  of  nickel  in  ore  of  6  cents  a  pound  and  in 
matte  10  cents,  and  the  finished  nickel  at  20  cents  ought  to  follow 
strictly  the  example  of  copper,  which  runs  about  in  same  proportion. 
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RICE. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  18, 1888. 

Statement  of  0EASLE8  B.  FOWLER,  prerident  of  Fowler's  Bioe  Compaay, 

Vew  Tork  City. 

The  Ghaibman.  State  what  yoa  have  to  say. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  There  is  an  inconsisteDcy  in  the  bill.  Yoa  have  nn- 
cleaned  rice  and  rice  floor  and  meal,  one-half  of  I  cent  per  pound  ^  rice, 
broken,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  comtuercially  as  No. 
12- wire  sieve,  one- fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  present  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  that  rice  flour  and  rice  meal  should  pay  20  per 
cent. 

The  Ohaibmak.  That  is  the  law  f 

Mr.  FowLEB.  I  now  show  you  samples  of  what  is  called  rice  meal 
nnder  the  present  ruling.  It  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  grains  of  rice, 
making,  as  it  is  commonly  called  now,  granulated  rice  meal.  In  com- 
mon expression  we  call  this  granulated  rice.  I  also  show  the  committee  a 
sample  of  rice  flour,  which  is  used  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  brewers. 
It  does  not  amount  to  much.  Here  is  a  sample  of  rice  which  is  broken 
up  and  called  granulated  or  broken  rice.  It  is  now  admitted  under 
No.  12  sieve  at  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldi^oh.  What  does  that  cost  t 

Mr.  Fowi^B.  In  bond  or  duty  paid  T 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  bond. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  It  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  2  cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  Per  pound  ! 

Mr.  FowLEB.  Yes,  sir;  in  bond. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  That  is  more  than  our  rate  on  th^it.    We  have  re- 
duced the  rate  on  that. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  The  rate  in  the  Mills  bill  is  15  per  cent.,  as  against  20 
as  it  now  stands. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  made  it  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  difficulty  f 

Mr.  FowLEB.  You  have  a  clause  that  rice  flour  shall  pay  half  a  cent 
a  pound.    That  is  a  mistake.    That  is  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why! 

Mr.  FowiiEB.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others. 

The  Ghaibman.  Altogether  t 

Mr.  FOWI.EB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbigh.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  it  costs 
a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  FowLEB.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  must  cost  more. 

Mr.  FowuBB.  I  beg  your  pardon.    It  is  made  from  the  refuse,  the 
screenings,  and  the  small  particles  of  rice. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  not  the  others  f 

Mr.  FowLEB.  No,  sir ;  they  are  made  from  that  size  grain  [exhibits 
sample]. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  does  that  rice  flour  cost  ? 

Mr.  FowLEB.  At  the  present  time  about  2  or  2^  cents. 
'  Senator  Aldbigh«  In  bond  f 

Mr.  FoWLEB.  Yes,  sir.  r^^^^T^ 
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Benatx)r  AiiDBiCH.  Does  it  not  cost  any  more  than  the  other  f 

Mr.  Fowler.  A  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  for  brewers'  use.  Here  is 
an  article  [exhibiting  sample]  that  the  GoTernment  saw  fit  to  set  aside 
a  while  ago  as  broken  rice.    That  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  should  put  up  rice  flour  t 

Mr.  Fowler.  Ko,  sir;  they  should  all  be  assessed  alike.  Bice  flour, 
rice  meal,  and  granulated  rice  that  will  go  through  a  No.  12  sieve. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  all  be  alike  t 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes,  sir;  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  half  a  centt 

Mr.  FowLBR.  No;  we  could  not  stand  that.  The  brewers  would  not 
use  it.    That  is  alL 

Senator  Albrigh.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  a  substitute  for  malt.  If  it  goes  beyond  a  certain 
price  the  brewers  will  not  use  it.  What  we  want  is  that  rice  flour, 
rice  meal,  or  granulated  rice  that  will  go  through  a  No.  12  sieve  shall 
pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  We  want  it  one  rate  all  the  way 
through. 


DUTCH  METAL  LEAF. 

Wednesday,  December  19, 1888. 
STATEMENT  OF  BOBEBT  E.  EASTIHGS,  07  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  HJiSTiNGS.  We  came  down  simply  to  confirm  tUe  statements  of 
our  employes,  the  gold  and  silver  beaters,  and  to  say  that  if  you  can 
give  us  sufficient  protection  on  Dutch  metal  leaf,  we  are  ready  to  man- 
ufacture it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Allison.  Do  yon  mean  Dutch  metal  I 

Mr.  HASTiNas.  Dutch  metal.    Gold-leaf  has  always  been  protected. 

Mr.  Allison.  Wc  have  increased  gold-leaf  from  tl.60  to  $2  per 
pack. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Can  you  make  gold-leaf  so  it  will  be  of  a  bronze  color 
after  putting  it  on  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  Bronze  powders  are  made 
of  a  gold  color.  Bronze  powders  run  in  probably  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
different  shadesj  gold-leaf  in  but  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Morrill.  But  say  I  want  to  produce  the  effect  of  bronze  with 
gold-leaf  on  the  statue  of  Liberty  on  the  dome  of  the  Oapitol,  could  we 
have  anything  in  the  shape  of  bronze  or  copper  or  gold  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  the  bright  untarnished  bronze  T 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  bronze  is  the  cheapest,  and  consequently,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  make  gold-leaf  to  imitate  bronze.  The  attempt  is  in  the 
other  direction. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  want  ft  to  show  the  color  of  bright  bronze,  but  do 
not  want  it  to  look  brassy. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  color  of  gold  leaf. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  did  not  know  but  there  was  some  mode  of  making 
gold-leaf  of  the  shade  of  bronze.  .« 
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Mr.  Hastings.  We  could  not  produce  in  gold-leaf  all  the  colors 
capable  of  being  produced  in  bronze.  •  The  color  universally  used  is  the 
same.  The  gold-beaters  made  the  statement  that  the  proprietors  or 
employers  were  with  them  in  the  desire  to  have  the  Datch-metal  leaf 
protected;  and  we  want  to  confirm  their  statement.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  to  manufacture  here,  if  protection  sufQcient  to  encourage 
snch  manufacture  is  provided,  and  j^e  are  glad  to  confirm  their  statement 
to  that  effect.  The  gold- leaf  business  is  in  such  a  condition  that  a  large 
number  are  out  of  employment,  and  instead  of  making  full  time  they 
are  idle  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Allison.  Why! 

Mr.  HASTiNas.  On  account  of  the  substitution  of  Dutch  metal. 

Mr.  Allison.  !Not  because  gold-leaf  is  made  abroad  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh^no;  but  the  foreign  manufacturer  keeps  the  price 
down  so  close,  that  the  workmen  here  have  to  adjust  their  wages  to 
this  competition.  That  makes  their  wages  for  what  they  do,  very  low 
For  instance,  we  had  a  letter  from  a  party  in  Flirth  (I  am  sorry  I  have 
.  destroyed  it)  offering  to  lay  down  in  our  office,  duty  free  and  all  cus- 
toms charges,  etc.,  paid,  gold-leaf  at  the  same  price  it  costs  us  to  man- 
.  ufacture  a  package,  by  giving  the  men  the  present  wages. 

Mr.  Allison.  Is  the  adclitional  duty  on  gold-leaf  necessary  f 
.    Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allison^  Senator  Vance  is  going  to  attack  the  increase  on  gold- 
leaf. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  very  eorry,  for  I  think  the  men  are  now  very 
XKK)rly  paid.  The  work  runs  in  seasons,  and  they  are  idle  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time,  so  that  while  at  work  they  are  paid  $11 ;  in  reality  the 
average  is  very  much  below  that.  I  know  it  is  difficult  in  a  question  of 
this  kind  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ;  but  in  our  particular  busi- 
ness I  never  knew  a  more  depressed  set  of  men,  because  they  have  to 
compete  with  the  very  lowest  wages  of  underpaid  labor  in  Europe.  '  I 
have  traveled  all  over  Europe,  and  I  can  say  this :  In  England  the  in- 
dustry is  entirely  destroyed.  Take  London,  with  4,000,000  of  people, 
and  there  is  not  a  gold-leaf  factory  there  that  employs  20  people.  We 
would  like  the  Dutch  metal  so  arranged  that  we  could  give  the  manu- 
facture of  it  to  the  surplus  labor  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  least  protection  that  would  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  manufacture  of  Dutch  metal  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sincerely  speaking,  I  think  what  they  have  asked,  10 
cents  a  hundred,  is  below  what  I  would  call  the  minimum.  It  is  what 
the  workingmen  have  asked  you  for.  Without  any  interest  of  my  own, 
if  I  had  been  asked,  I  should  have  said  three  or  four  times  that ;  but  if 
they  are  satisfied  with  that,  very  well.  It  certainly  will  not  grant  them 
very  high  wages,  but  will  give  them  work. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  60  cents  for  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  the  Dutch  metal  cost  abroad  in  the  leaf! 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  can  be  imported  here  for  about  60  cents  for  500 
leaves. 

Mr.  Hbnby.  I  sell  it  now  for  from  70  to  95  cents  a  pack ;  whatever  I 
can  get. 

The  Ghaibhan.  What  does  it  cost  you  abroad  f 

Mr.  Henbt.  I  buy  it  from  the  importers  in  exchange  for  gold-leaf. 
The  gold-leaf  is  not  profitable  to  import  at  present  with  the  present 
state  of  wages. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ton  do  not  know  what  the  importers  pay  for  it  on 
the  other  side!  " ^  """  "^  ^ -^^.^ 
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Mr.  Henby.  About  40  oents  a  pack. 

The  Chairman.  Of  600  leaves  f 

Mr.  Henbt.  Tea,  sir. 

The  Ghaibhak.  I  think  we  have  all  that  informatioii. 

Mr.  Henrt:  I  think  the  men  place  the  figures  high.  A  party  told 
me,  who  sells  a  great  deal  of  it,  that  he  oould  import  it  for  about  52  cents 
a  pack.  I  think  the  duty,  the  shrinkage,  and  everything  will  amount 
to  about  2  cent«  a  pack.  In  the  case  of  Dutch  metal  it  may  amount  to 
4,000  packs,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more.  May  I  submit  to  you  a  few 
letters  I  received  yesterday  f 

The  Ohaibman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Hisooge.  There  is  one  thing  you  stated  that  I  would  like  to 
inquire  about.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  gold-leaf  could  not  be 
imported  now  t 

Mr.  Hknbt.  Kot  at  the  present  wages  profitably. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Is  it  all  made  here  f 

Mr.  Henry.  Pretty  nearly  all  is  made  here.  There  h^  been  some 
imported. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  men  have  so  adjusted  their  wages  as  to  meet 
the  duty  as  it  now  stands.    The  wages  are  only  $11  a  week ;  and  as  I^ 
stated  to  Senator  Allison,  my  own  men  have  had  but  four  days'  time' 
for  the  last  three  months,  so  that  really  $11  a  week  does  not  amount  to 
$550  a  year. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  Dutch  metal  takes  the  place  of  this  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  like  to  have  such  protection  on  Dutch 
metal  as  would  enable  us  to  use  the  surplus  labor.  It  is  a  veiy  fine 
trade.  It  requires  keen  judgment.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  when 
l!be  men  say  $11  a  week  it  means  when  they  are  working. 


RATTANS,  REEDS,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Deeemb&r  19, 1888. 

Votes  of  a  heariag  of  OHABLES  H.  LAVO,  Jr.,  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan 
Company,  of  Boiton,  Mass. ;  7.  H.  COWPERTHWAITE,  of  the  Union  &at> 
tan  Mannfactoring  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  H.  T. ;  and  W.  J.  COLOAIT,  of 
the  Rattan  and  Cane  Company,  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

Hon.  H.  0.  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  present 
Mr.  Lang,  who  represents  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company,  and  Mr. 
Cowperthwaite,  who  represents  the  Union  Rattan  Company,  of  Brook* 
lyn,  N.  Y.  They  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  classification  and 
the  advantage  of  a  specific,  instead  of  an  ad  valorem,  duty,  and  the 
amonnt  of  duty  on  rattans  and  the  products  thereof. 

STATEMEHT  OF  CHARLES  H.  LAHG,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  find  on  the  free  list,  on  page  184  of  your  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds,  and  osier  or  willow,  nnmanofactured. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  in  regard 
to  these  materials,  over  which  there  seems  to  be  now,  as  there  has  been 
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in  the  past^  more  or  less  misanderstanding.  I  want  to  submit  samples 
of  the  raw  material — therattan,  which  as  a  raw  material  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  contiDue  free,  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  those  rattans  nnmanufactared  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Those  rattans  are  unmanufactured.  That  is  in  accordapce 
with  our  desire  to  haye  them  continued  on  the  free  list  just  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Our  provision  covers  that  as  we  have  it! 

Mr.  Lano.  Tour  provision  covers  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Where  do  these  rattans  come  from  t 

Mr.  Lang.  They  come  from  India.  The  shipping  point. f<par  this  rat- 
tan is  Singapore.  The  rattans  are  gathered  principally  on  the  islands 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  taken  by  the  nt^tives  to  Singapore, 
where  they  are'  handled  by  the  Chinese,  assorted,  cleaned,  washed,  the 
enamel  removed  on  some  grades,  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  the  samples  yon  show  ue  been  treated  in 
any  way  Y 

Mr.  Lang.  Not  in  any  way  except  perhaps  that  they  have  been 
washed  in  water. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  enamel  on  them  now. 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  their  nature.  It  is  the  nature  of  most  rattans  to 
have  the  enamel  on  them.  Gertain  qualities  of  rattan  are  susceptible 
of  being  cleaned ;  that  is,  the  removal  of  the  enamel.  They  term  it 
^^  cleaning  "  them  in  the  East.  That  is  done  by  the  natives  twisting  and 
bending  them  around  a  bamboo  post  set  upright  in  the  ground.  There 
are  certain  rattans  that  can  be  cleaned  in  that  way.  We  import  them  in 
large  quantities  for  the  best  grades  of  cbair  cane.  At  present  prices  they 
cost,  landed  here,  about  13  cents  a  pound.  I  have  no  samples  here  of 
the  best  grades  of  rattan.  To  bring  these  samples  here  only  occurred 
to  me  yesterday,  and  I  took  them  out  of  our  retail  store  in  Boston. 
These  were  the  only  specimens  I  could  find  then. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Are  they  usually  cut  the  length  of  these  samples  or 
are  they  longer  f 

Mr.  Lang.  They  run  from  6  to  16  and  18  feet  in  length.  They  come 
to  us  in  both  straight  and  bent  bundles.  Now  here  is  some  chair  cane. 
[Bxhi  biting  sample  J 

The  Ghaibhan.  Before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us 
how  you  distinguish  between  rattan  and  reeds. 

Mr.  Lang.  Here  [exhibiting  sample]  is  the  raw  materiaL  The  reeds 
are  the  piths  or  cores  of  tbat  material. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  the  enamel  taken  off t 

Mr.  Lang.  With  the  enamel  taken  off. 

The  Ghaibhan.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pith  or  core! 

Mr.  Lang.  I  mean  that  the  reed  is  the  core  of  the  rattan. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  article  commercially  known  as  reeds 
except  rattan  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Beeds  manufactured  from  rattan. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  when  you  say  reeds  unmanufactured,  is  not 
that  a  misnomerf 

Mr.  Lang.  It  is.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  form  in  which  the 
thing  has  been  expressed  in  previous  bills.  The  result  is  that  reeds 
have  been  imported  into  this  country  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
some  concerns  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  and  others  not;  and 
suits  are  now  pending  against  the  Government  for  the  recovery  of  duty 
paid. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  import  those  as  reeds  free  of  duty  now  t 
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Mr.  LAKa.  We  have  done  so.  In  the  case  of  one  lot  which  we  im- 
ported from  China  as  a  sample  lot,  from  Uoug-Kong,  we  paid  no  dntj ; 
bat  I  think  the  very  next  week  reeds  were  imi^orted  by  others  that  ddd 
pay  a  duty. 

Mr.  CowPERTHWAiTE.  Our  company  has  paid  duty  on  reeds. 

Mr.  Lano.  You  have  always  paid  duty,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  (JowpEETHWAiTB.  Always.  We  are  trying  now  to  get  a  return 
'of  tbeduty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  manufactured  reed,  though. 

Mr.  CowPBBTHWAiTB.  Still  it  is  a  manufactured  rattan.  They  as- 
sess the  duty  under  the  name  of  manufactured  rattan,  but  they  are  im- 
ported as  reeds. 

Mr.  Lano.  The  tariff  of  1883  says : 

RattanB  and  reeds,  manufaotured  bat  not  made  up  into  completed  articles. 

Now,  on  the  theory  that  a  reed  is  a  rattan  manufactured  they  have 
collected  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  theory  that  a  reed  is  not  a 
manufactured  article  it  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  seems  to 
have  all  happened  according  to  the  day  on  which  they  came  in.  I  do 
not  know  how  those  who  have  not  paid  duty  on  the  articles  have  avoided 
it.  There  have  been  ditterent  ways  of  invoicing.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  called  rattan  cores.  I  saw  one  manifest  of  a  steamer  coming  from 
Hamburg  at  one  time  where  they  were  called  so  many  bundles  of  rattan 
cores. 

Mr.  COWPBBTHWAITB.  Pith  of  rattan. 

Mr.  Lang.  That  means  the  reed  and  nothing  else.  It  was  probably 
invoiced  in  that  form,  or  at  least  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  to  get  rid  of 
paying  the  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Rattan  not  further  manufactured  than  reeds  would 
cover  the  case,  would  it  not  T 

Mr.  Lang.  I  don't  know  but  it  would. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  Are  rattans  used  for  any  other  purpose,  except- to 
make  reeds  I  That  is  an  intermediate  process  always,  I  suppose,  is  it 
notf 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  chair  cane,  which  is  the  result  of 
snipping  from  the  outside  of  that  material,  which  is  rattan,  about  four 
or  five  strands.  That  has  to  go  through  a  shaving  and  gauging  process 
to  get  it  into  the  proper  shape,  and  here  is  the  way  it  comes  out  [ex- 
hibiting sample].  In  splitting  ofif  this  outside  covering,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  getting  this  chair  cane,  a  core  or  round  reed  is  the  result. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  stripped  by  machinery,  I  take  it  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes ;  these  strips  are  taken  ofif  by  machinery. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  the  splitting  done  by  machinery  t 

Mr.  Lang.  The  splitting  is  done  by  machinery.  The  outside  strands 
of  this  rattan  are  taken  off  by  ma^shinery  and  the  core  or  pith  passed 
through  a  round  knife. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  same  process  used  in  China  t 

Mr.  Lano.  IS^o,  sir. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  How  is  the  stripping  done  there! 

Mr.  Lang.  The  stripping  is  done  in  China  by  hand  entirely.  Tno 
Chinese  houses  are  making  inquiries  here — I  would  not  say  the  China- 
men, but  somebody  in  the  interest  of  Chinamen  is  making  inquiries 
here  now  with  regard  to  shipping  machinery  out  there.  That  is  a  thing 
that  we  fear  very  much.  I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  with  regard  to 
what  the  Chinese  do  with  rattan,  they  being  the  largest  consumers  of 
rattan  of  any  ))eople  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    They  use  the  outside 
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surface  of  this  rattan  for  almost  every  conceivable  domestic  purpose 
and  everything  else.  They  make  their  cordage  out  of  it  for  their  junks ; 
they  use  cordage  made  out  of  this  rattan  by  twisting  it.  Every  article, 
exported  from  China,  almost — packages  of  firecrackers,  bales  of  silk, 
chests  of  tea,  packages  of  rice,  and  everything  of  that  character — is 
wrapped  and  corded  with  the  outside  surface  of  rattan.  It  is  very 
tough,  and  is  admirable  for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  what  I  have 
stated  is  that  they  obtain  large  quantities  of  the  cores  or  pith  for  which 
they  have  no  use  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  rattans  themselves  do  not 
grow  in  any  part  of  China  f 

Mr.  Lang. "No,  sir- 
Senator  Aldbigh.  Their  whole  supply  comes  from  these  islands  f 

Mr.  Lang-.  Their  whole  supply  comes  from  south  of  there,  700  or  800 
miles,  from  the  Islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  I  do  not  think 
any  rattan  grows  m  China  anywhere. 

Mr.  CowPEBTHWAiTB.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Laiyg.  Their  supply  comes  &om  the  same  source  ours  does. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  the  removal  of  the  outside  covering  and  the 
splitting  process  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Lang.  Is  done  by  hand,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  ever  had  any  machinery  there  for  the  purpose.  They  are  evidently 
thinking  about  it.  I  believe  they  are,  and  I  am  led  to  think  so  for  this 
reason :  We  have  a  factory  in  San  Francisco.  We  started  some  ten 
years  ago  there.  Formerly  we  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  and  sent 
all  our  goods  there.  Five  or  six  years  ago  we  commenced  manufactur- 
ing (here  ourselves,  and  now  manufacture  pretty  much  all  the' goods 
that  we  sell  on  that  coast  in  San  Francisco.  The  Chinamen  there  have 
made  efforts  several  times  to  obtain  access  to  our  factory,  apparently 
with  the  idea  of  discovering  our  means  and  methods  of  producing  rattan 
and  manipulating  it.  One  Chinaman  came  there  and  applied  to  our 
foreman,  as  he  told  me,  offering  him  $75  and  also  to  work  for  nothing, 
to  be  permitted  to  go  in  there  and  stay  three  months.  I  saw  in  the 
Chinese  dtores,  in  San  Francisco,  photographs  of  chairs  that  we  pro- 
duce in  San  Francisco,  which  were  photographed  in  Hong-Kong.  Evi- 
dently they  bought  our  chairs  in  San  Francisco,  shipped  tMem  to  Hong- 
Kong,  and  reproduced  them  there — ^they  were  identically  our  pattern — 
and  sent  photographs  back  to  San  Francisco  with  the  prices  on  them.' 
I  mention  that  simply  to  show  that  they  are  evidently  after  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  want  both  of  the  articles  to  remain  on  the 
firee  list  f 

Mr.  Lang.  !N'o,  sir.  I  want  rattan  unmanufactured  to  remain  on  the 
free  list.  I  want  reeds  manufactured  from  rattan  to  have  a  specific 
duty  of  some  kind  put  upon  them  and  have  them  described  as  Ireeds 
manufactured  from  rattan,  so  as  to  remove  this 'ambiguity  now  connected 
with  the  matter,  and  so  that  the  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  may  be 
levied  intelligently  and  the  Government  may  not  be  obliged  to  defend 
themselves,  as  they  are  now  doing,  against  suits  brought  because  the 
thing  was  not  properly  provided  for  in  the  first  place.  Wbatever  is 
done,  whether  they  be  free  or  whether  they  pay  an  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duty,  should  be  intelligently  recorded,  and  recorded  in  such  a  way  as 
can  be  understood  by  those  familiar  with  the  business,  which  never  has 
been  done  heretofore. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  import  reeds  at  all  t 

Mr.  Lang.  No  sir;  we  never  imported  but  one  lot  and  those  we  im- 
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pointed  from  Cbiiia.    I  Bay  we  do  not    Our  dan  Francisco  hoase  has 
imported  some  reeds  from  China. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  rattan  imported  f  Do  you  import  that 
by  the  bundle  or  by  the  pound  f 

Mr.  LANa.  Battan  is  described  in  the  invoice  by  piculs,  a  pical 
being  about  133  pounds. 

The  Ohaibhan.  So  much  a  picnl  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes;  we  purchase  rattan  by  the  picul. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  How  much  a  picul  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  rattan.  The  best 
quality  of  our  rattan,  landed  in  Boston,  costs  us  to-day  something  like 
13  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  How  are  the  reeds  imported  f 

Mr.  Lang-.  The  reeds  are  imported  by  the  pound,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  CowPBRTHWAiTE.  By  the  picul — ^the  same  way  f 

Mr.  Lang.  By  the  picul  from  China,  but  by  the  pound  from  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  come  from  both  places,  then  f 

Mr.  Lang.  They  come  from  both  places.  Our  competition  is  from 
China  and  Germany  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  make  reeds  from  the  rat- 
tans in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  remove  the  ontside  covering  by  machinery 
lAe  same  as  yon  do,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Machinery  similijr  to  yours  or  machinery  of  their 
own  f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  presume  it  must  be  similar  in  its  workings  to  ours,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  oiirs,  for  the  reason  tliat  we  have 
been  recently  informed  by  a  machinist  in  Massachusetts  that  he  was 
approached  by  European  parties  and  asked  to  manufacture  cane  ma- 
chinery. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  not  the  machinery  for  removing  thd:  outside 
an  American  invention  t 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  invented  by  Massachusetts  parties. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Was  that  originally  the  basis  of  your  company  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  paid  a  royalty  on  the  invention  as  long  as  th^  patents 
lasted  for  the  machine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  no  patents  now  f 

Mr.  Lang.  There  are  no  patents  in  existence  except  on  special  parts 
or  some  things  which  are  not  material  to  themauufacture  of  the  rattan. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  price  of  reeds  in  Hamburg  t 

Mr.  Lang.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  price  in  China  t 

Mr.  Lang.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  could  only  state  what  they  are 
selling  for  here  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  you  give  the  price  abroad,  Mr.  Cowper 
thwaite  ! 

Mr.  CowPEBTHWAiTB.  Of  what  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Of  reeds. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  price  varies. 

Mr.  COWPEBTHWAITB.  The  price  varies.  I  suppose  the  average 
price  would  be  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  that  in  Germany  or  France  t 

Mr.  Cowpbbthwaitb,  I  don't  know  what  it  is  in  Germany.    There 
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is  no  market  there.  The  manafactnrers  have  control  of  them,  and  they 
ship  here  and  invoice  to  suit  themselves. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Ten  cents  is  the  Chinese  price  t 

Mr.  GowPBBTHWAiTK.  They  have  agents  here  and  send  the  articles 
to  the  agents.    What  they  are  invoiced  at  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  price  10  cents  for  any  quality  t 

Mr..  CowPEBTHWAiTB.  According  to  the  quality.  The  quality  varies. 
For  smooth  reeds  12  or  15  cents,  and  for  rough  reeds  from  8  to  10  cents, 
would  perhaps  be  the  average  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  buys  the  reeds  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Lang.  They  are  bought  by  people  who  work  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  bought  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
manufacturers  of  baby  carriages  and  chairs.  Then  the  whip  manafact- 
nrers buy  considerable  quantities  of  large-sized  reeds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  reeds  imported! 

Mr.  Lang.  I  do  not  know  how  large  a  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  The  reed  is  a  raw  material  for  chair  manufaoturers 
and  baby-carriage  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lang.  It  is  not  a  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  has  to  be  manufactured  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  their  raw  material. 

Mr.  Lano.  It  is  their  raw  material.  Speaking  for  the  Wakefield 
Battan  Company,  and  for  nobody  else^  we  must,  in  order  to  maintain 
our  business  as  it  should  be,  as  it  has  been,  have  this  rattan  to  work 
from  its  original  state ;  because  the  largest  number  of  men  that  we  have 
employed  have  been  employed  on  the  waste  that  comes  Arom  working 
this  rattan.  Barring  ourselves,  nobody  else  makes  any  use  of  this  waste 
whatever  except  to  put  under  their  boilers.  This  is  a  material  which 
cornea  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  this  chair  cane  after  it  is  cut 
from  the  outside  of  the  rattan,  of  which  we  make  such  articles  as  I  now 
show  you  [exhibiting  samples],  and  employ  in  the  making  of  those  ar- 
ticles perhaps  four  hundred  men.  Unless  we  can  get  that  material  we 
can  not  employ  those  hands ;  and  we  can  not  get  that  material  if  it  is 
permitted  that  this  business  be  taken  away  from  us. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  do  yon  use  the  waste  for  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  manufacture  from  it  such  aiticles  as  I  now  show  you. 
[Exhibiting  samples.]  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  braid  mat  which  is  largely 
used  in  horse-cars  and  public  buildings  and  such  places  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  one  form  in  which  we  make  it.  We  manufacture 
brush-mats.  Nobody  else  does  that.  There  are  numbers  of  concerns 
making  ohair  canes  in  this  country,  but  there  are  no  concerns  making 
nse  of  this  material  except  ourselves.  Furthermore,  we  manufacture  a 
matting  like  the  sample  I  now  show  the  committee.  That  is  only  one 
sample  of  about  fifteen  different  grades  and  styles  that  we  manufacture 
in  five  different  widths.  It  affords  labor  to  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  has  to  compete  with  other  kinds  of  matting. 

Mr.  Langk  I  am  coming  to  that.  On  page  158,  paragraph  423, 1  find 
cocoa  mats  and  mattings ;  matting,  10  cents  per  square  yard ;  mats, 
5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  we  will  have  to  reduce  those  rates. 

Mr.  Lano.  They  are  not  any  too  high. 

Senator  Aldrich.  A  man  who  claims  to  be  the  largest  manufacturer 
says  they  are  too  high. 

Mr.  LANQk  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Here  are  two  raw  ma- 
terials, both  of  which  are  admitted  free  of  duty :  one  is  rattan  and  the 
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other  is  cocoa  yarn.  The  goocln  into  which  the  latter  are  manafactared, 
cocoa  matting  aud  mats,  you  propose  to  levy  a  specific  duty  upon.  That 
is  just  what  we  ask.  We  ask  that  you  serve  in  the  same  way  the  prod- 
uct of  rattan,  which  is  also  a  raw  material,  coming  from  the  same  part 
of  the  world;  we  ask  that  you  serve  our  industry  in  just  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  we  put  any  duty  on  the  raw  material  of 
cocoa  matsf 

Mr.  Lang.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  He  wants  cocoa  aud  rattan  matting  put  together? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  prepared  this  clause : 

Rattan  matting  and  mats :  matting,  ten  cents  per  square  yard ;  mats,  five  cents  per 
square  foot. 

I  want  you  to  do  with  us  just  what  you  have  done  in  other  cases,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why*  Notwithstanding  that  nobody  except  ourselves 
manufactures  matting  and  mats  from  rattan  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  done  abroad.  In  Brussels,  Belgium,  there  are  large  quantitiesof  rattan 
mats  manufactured  a^d  they  have  been  brought  to  this  country  and 
sold  all  over  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  wrote  at  one  time  to  the 
parties  who  manufactured  them  for  their  prices,  samples,  etc,,  which  I 
obtained.  They  ofifercd  to  sell  us  those  goods  at  prices  that  would  not 
begin  to  pay  for  the  labor  in  our  mats ;  but  in  the  letter  which  they 
wrote  us  offering  us  the  goods  they  claimed  that  for  some  time  to  come 
they  could  receive  no  orders  from  iis,  subject  to  immediate  shipment,  as 
they  were  having  a  demand  for  all  the  goods  that  they  could  produce, 
and  that  the  number  of  men  available  for  the  manufacture  of  those 
goods  was  only  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred.  That  struck  me 
as  singular,  but  I  have  since  heard  that  it  was  convict  labor  that  they 
employed.  I  do  not  know  how  true  that  is,  but  1  have  heard  so.  So  if 
there  is  any  reason  to  put  cocoa  matting  aud  mats  here  in  this  paragraph 
and  levy  a  duty  on  them,  there  is  exactly  and  identically  the  same  reason 
for  putting  rattan  mats  and  mattings  in.  Previous  to  1883  there  was 
an  ad  valorem  duty  levied  on  rattans  manufactured  and  reeds  of  25  per 
cent.  At  the  time  the  Hayes  commission  were  in  existence,  receiving  tes- 
timony upon  these  matters,  Mr.  Otto  Gerdan,  representing  a  Hamburg 
concern,  appeared  before  them  and  on  the  strength  of  his  representa- 
tions they  reduced  the  duty  from  26  jier  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  which 
opened  up  our  market  to  them.  No  one  engaged  in  the  rattan  business 
in  this  country  at  that  time  appeared  before  that  commission  or  made 
any  effort  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  whatever.  As  a  representative 
of  a  Hamburg  or  German  factory  he  appeared  before  them  and  made 
his  argument,  and  that  was  apparently  the  result. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  do  you  want  us  to  dot  Ton  ask  us  to  put 
a  duty  on  chair  canes,  I  see.    That  is  the  next  process  above  this. 

Mr.  LANa.  I  ask  yon  to  put  a  duty  on  chair  canes  and  rattan  reeds 
which  will  enable  us  to  retain  that  business  in  this  country  and  will 
permit  us  to  work  rattan  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  to  work  and 
manufacture  these  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  sell  chair  cane  by  the  thousand  feetf 

Mr.  Lang.  By  the  thousand  feet ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  thepritref 

Mr.  Lang.  The  present  price  for  No.  1  chair  cane,  first  quality,  is  t60 
a  hundred  thousand  fiet,  subject  to  a 

^Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  the  price  you  sell  it  for  f 

'Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir ;  $60  per  10(),()()0  feet,  on  four  months' credit,  sub- 
ject to  a  discount  of  6  per  cent,  for  thirty  or  6  per  cent,  ten  days^ 

Senator  Aldkigh.  Where  is  the  foreign  competition  on  ohatr  cane  t 
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Mr.  Lang.  It  comes  from  two  concerns  in  Germany,  and  one  in  Bel- 
gium, I  (hink. 

Senator  Aij)bioh.  Yon  have  no  competition  from  Ohina? 

Mr.  Lan0.  Only  in  the  matter  of  reeds. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  I  am  talking  about  chair  cane  now. 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir :  only  from  Germany.  It  is  oar  daily  expectation 
to  have  competition  rrom  Ohina  on  chair  cane,  but  it  has  not  arrived  at 
that  point  yet.  ^ 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  German  price  for  chair  cane  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  I  can  tell  you  our  prices  bet- 
ter than  I  can  theirs;  bat  I  know  theirs  are  very  mnch  less  than  oars. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  shall  have  to  know  something  aboot  them  be- 
fore we  can  fix  the  rate. 

Mr.  Lang.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  can  give  yon  that  informa- 
tion better  than  I  can. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  mast  have  had  some  sort  of  idea  of  what  it 
was  when  yon  made  yonr  price. 

Mr.  Lang.  Of  coarse  oar  information  is  all  hearsay,  and  it  is  given 
by  interested  parties  to  oar  representatives.  I  should  say  that  the  Ger- 
man price  for  chair  cane,  which  is  somewhat  inferior  in  quality  and 
manufacture,  perhaps,  to  ours,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  to  $50. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  For  100,000  feetf 

Mr.  Lang.  For  10tf,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  the  Belgium  price  about  the  same  f 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Belgium  price  is  about  the  same. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  difference  do  you  ask  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  $15  per  100,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  about  3^  per  cent.f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  say  it  was  about  equivalent  to  that.  That  is 
what  I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  10  per  cent,  before  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  rate  now  1 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.  A  specific  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  readily 
levied  upon  this  article.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
do  it.  While  I  have  no  charges  to  make  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  at  the  prices  at  which  importers  have  offered  their 
cane  in  this  market  the  goods  must  have  been  consigned  for  sale  on  com- 
mission to  their  representatives  here  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  say  you  sell  them  for  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  Out  price  f<or  the  best  quality  is  $60. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  your  price  for  the  cheaper  quality! 

Mr.  Lang.  We  make  two  grades.  Our  price  for  the  second  quality 
is  20  per  cent,  less  than  that. 

Mr.  CowPBBTHWAiTB.  Forty-eight  dollars. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  the  price  of  cane  been  running  down  or  up 
lately! 

Mr.  Lang.  It  has  been  running  up  within  this  year.  Two  years  ago 
it  ran  down. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  the  cost  of  the  rattan  going  up  also  1 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir :  that  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  chair  cane.  It  comes  about  through  the  increased  cost  of  rat- 
tan, which  amounts  within  the  present  year  to  perhaps  3  cents  a  pound. 
The  freight  rates  have  advanced  materially  the  world  over. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  foreign  price  you  have  given  here,  $45^  must 
be,  I  suppose,  for  the  first  quality  t  *nnn]f> 
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Mr.  liANa.  It  is  made  perhaps  to  answer  in  the  place  of  our  first 
quality.    It  probably  would  not  be  quite  as  good. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  be  the  prioe  of  the  second  iy[uality  in 
Germany  f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  don't  know  that  they  import  anything  in  the  seoond 
quality  as  such.  If  they  do  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  between 
theirs  and  ours  and  they  would  sell  it  tor  about  that  much  less,  1  should 
say. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  100.000  feet  mean ;  100,000  feet  in 
length! 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir.  There  [exhibiting  bundle]  is  1,000  feet,  or  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Seuator  Aldbigh.  One  thousand  feet  in  length  f 

Mr.  Lang.  One  thousand  feet  in  length.  If  you  should  lay  this  out 
straight  and  measure  the  strips  one  by  one  you  would  find^about  100 
feet  in  that  bundle. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  are  always  put  up  in  that  wayf 

Mr.  Lang.  They  are  always  put  up  in  that  way.  One  hundred  of 
those  bunches  in  a  bale  constitute  100,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  now  in  competing  f  You 
do  not  seem  to  have  very  much  trouble  in  competing  on  the  second 
grade,  if  the  foreign  price  is  $45  and  your  price  is  $48  less  the  discount. 

Mr.  Lang.  We  make  a  limited  quantity  of  second  quality  and  sell 
about  what  we  make.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble  with  that.  The 
competition  comes  on  our  first  quality. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  importation  increasing  t 

Mr.  Lang.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  ask  for  a  'very  large  increase  of  duty  and  you 
ought  to  have  some  very  good  reason  for  it,  it  seems  to  me.  You  ask  an 
increase  from  10  per  cent,  to  33J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lang.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  lots  of  reeds  to  my  knowl- 
edge now  in  Germany,  or  were  a  short  time  ago,  seeking  a  market  here 
through  brokers,  and  bids  were  solicited  for  50  tons  each.  Those  reeds 
are  obtained  in  the  process  of  making  chair  cane.  They  have  appar- 
ently no  need  for  them  there.  Consequently  they  -offer  them  for  sale 
here  and  that  means  just  so  many  less  made  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  describe  the  chair  cane  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  The  chair  cane  is  the  product  of  the  outside  or  enameled 
surface  of  rattau,  split  and  manufactured. 

TbeGHAiBHAN.  Do  you  call  that  chair  cane  [exhibiting  sample]  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  chair  cane ;  and  what  I  have  said  in  a  few  words 
is  about  as  good  a  definition  as  I  could  give  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  that  come  in ;  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Rattans  and  reeds  manufactured  but  not  made 
up  into  completed  articles. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  importation  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  in  1887. 

Mr.  Lang.  Is  that  rattan  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  chair  cane;  rattans  and  reeds  manufact- 
ured, buD  not  made  up  int/O  completed  articles.  I  suppose  that  was  all 
chair  cane,  was  it  not  f  Is  there  anything  else  imported  under  that 
name  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  don't  know.  I  presume  it  was  ehair  cane.  Chair  cane 
should  be  described  as  such.  It  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Among 
those  who  are  posted  in  the  trade  the  term  ^<  chair  cane '^  is  understood 
to  applj  to  this  material  the  world  over.    It^shonld Appe^rin.thatfQrJDL 
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The  Chaibhan*  Who  else,  besides  yourself,  manufactures  chair  cane 
in  this  country  t 

Mr.  LANa.  There  are  Heywood  Brothers  &  Co.,  located  at  Gardiner, 
Mass. ;  the  Union  Battan  Company,  located  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E. 
Newton  &  tSons,  New  York  Gity ;  Chicago  Beed  and  Rattan  Company, 
of  Chicago;  the  F.  H.  Logeman  Chair  Manu&ctnriug  Company,  of 
Saint  Louis ;  W.  F.  Whitney,  South  Ashburnham,  Mass. ;  the  American 
Battan  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  E.  Converse  &  Co.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Then  there  is  one  concern*  the  name  of  which  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about,  because  they  have  recently  started.  The  Boston  Chair 
Manufacturing  Company  are  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chair 
cano  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  as  such.  The  parties  interested  in 
that  company  are  in  this  enterprise,  but  I  think  under  the  name  of  the 
Leominster  Battan  Company,  in  Leominster,  Mass.  Those  are  all  the 
names  that  occur  to  me  now,  but  the  number  is  multiplying. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  there  were  some  made  in  San 
Francisco! 

Mr.  LANa.  That  is  our  own  concern.  The  material  is  sent  to  them 
from  the  East.  ' 

The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  chairs  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  They  manufacture  chairs,  baskets,  and  goods  of  that  char 
ai  ter  there.  We  send  the  material  to  them  from  the  East.  Compare- 
lively  small  quantities  of  it  are  used,  and  it  can  be  shipped  at  reason- 
able rates  of  freight.    There  would  be  no  object  in  makiug  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  chair  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  who  buy  this  article  from  youf 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  there  were  one  hundred,  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  all  over  the  country  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Scattered  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  their  raw  material  from  you  and  trom 
those  yon  have  named  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir;  the  people  I  have  named,  except  such  as  is 
bought  from  the  representatives  of  foreign  houses. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  all  the  people  yon  have  named  make  chairs  as 
well  as  produce  chair  cane? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir;  only  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  chairs t 

Mr.  Lang.  We  do  not;  that  is,  not  the  chairs  in  which  this  cane  is 
Qsed  to  any  extent.    We  manufacture  reed  and  rattan  chairs. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is,  chairs  made  entirely  of  reed  and  rattan  f 

Mr.  Laog.  Chairs  made  entirely  of  reed  and  rattan. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  annual  product  of  chair 
caneT 

Mr.  Lang.  T  should  say  from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  other  establishments  which  you  have  named 
as  large  as  yours  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Heywood  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  I  should  con- 
sider were. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  probably  the  total  product  of  this  class  of 
material  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Somewhere,  I  should  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,100,000  or 
$1,^00,000. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  about  five-sixths  of  the  market  now, 
nocording  to  the  importations, 
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Mr.  Lano.  Yes,  sir.  This  competition,  to  which  we  have  been  sab- 
jected,  seems  to  us  to  be  increasing;  and,  as  I  say,  those  of  as  in  this 
business  do  not  expect  to  be  long  £ee  from  competition  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  chair  canes  as  well  as  reeds. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  competition  affects  yoa  mach 
when  the, price  is  constantly  going  up. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  chair  cane  also. 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes^  sir ^  we  are  obliged  to  gauge  our  selling  price  for 
chair  cane  on  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  What  we  have  done  in 
the  way  of  advancing  the  price  of  chair  cane  has  not  offset  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  raw  material  this  year. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  there  a  combination  of  the  chair-cane  manufact- 
urers f 

Mr.  Lang.  Well,  four  of  us  out  of  all  those  I  have  named  have  an 
understanding  between  ourselves  as  to  the  prices  that  we  will  obtain 
for  this  chair  cane..  These  four  make  what  is  known  to  the  consumers 
of  chair  cane  as  the  best  cane  there  is  made.  Our  prices  are  uniform. 
We  are  able  to  get  uniform  prices  because  there  is  but  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  recognized  between  these  four  concerns,  whereas 
there  is  a  difference  between  others  product  and  ours. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  proportion  of  the  chair  cane  do  these  four 
concerns  make  compared  with  what  is  produced  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Lang.  To-day,  I  should  suppose^  they  made  four-fffths ;  perhaps 
that  would  be  stating  it  a  little  strong,  but  I  guess  it  would  not  be  far 
fi*om  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  other  three  concerns  manufacture  about  as 
much  as  you  do  t 

Mr.  Lang.  One  of  them  manufactures  about  the  same  as  we  do ;  an- 
other one  manufactures  about  half  as  much  as  we  do.  I  should  say  the 
other  manufactured  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  located  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  No,  sir ;  one  is  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  in  New  York 
City,  and  theother  two  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  next  rate  of  duty  yon  ask  on  chair 
cane  f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  have  first  asked  that  rattans  unmanufactured  shall  be 
free;  chair  canes  manufactured  from  rattan  or  reed,  $15  per  100,000 
feet ;  corset  cane  manufactured  fh>m  rattans  or  reeds,  5  cents  per  pound ; 
reeds  manufactured  from  rattan,  5  cents  per  pound. 

I  put  it  in  that  expliqit  form  so  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with 
willows  or  anything  else,  and  think  no  mistakes  can  occur  if  it  is  put  in 
that  shape.  Then  we  ask,  further,  that  rattai^  mats  and  matting  may  be 
classed  with  cocoa  matting.  Their  appearance  is  almost  identical.  The 
matting  I  now  show  you  is  made  entirely  fipom  rattan.  We  can  not 
make  these  goods  unless  we  can  have  the  raw  material  to  cut  up,  and 
can  find  a  market  for  the  reeds  and  chair  cane ;  and,  as  I  say,  we  are 
working  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  four  hundred  men,  and  ought  to 
work  and  have  worked  at  times  many  more  than  that.  It  is  an  indus- 
try which  has  been  created  out  of  nothing.  It  has  cost  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  secure  the  machinery  and  to  get  in  shape  to  manufacture 
that  stubborn  material  into  these  goods.  Nobody  else  has  ever  at- 
tempted it  outside  of  these  people  in  Belgium,  to  my  knowledge ;  no 
one  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  corset  canet 

Mr.  Lang.  Corset  cane  is  an  imported  cane  not  thicker  than  the  or- 
dinary chair  cane,  and  imported  for  use  as  stiffening  in  corsets, d^^ 
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Senator  Albbich.  It  woald  oot  be  ioduded  under  the  description  of 
chftir  cane  commercially  f 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  not  say  it  would,  hardly. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  iu  now  at  10  per  cent,  alsot 

Mr.  Lang.  1  should  say  it  would  come  in  under  the  head  of  rattans 
manufactured. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  that  sell  for  now  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  sold  by  the  i>ound  at  ftom  15  to  17  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Heref 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Alpbich.  What  is  the  forei^  price  f 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  our  price.  We  have  been  told  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cle haying  been  sold  here  recently  as  low  as  12  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  After  having  paid  the  duty,  ^en  I  suppose  the 
foreign  price  would  be  about  10  cents  t 

Mr.  Lang.  The  price  abroad  Y 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  should  presume  so. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  asking  us  to  give  you  about  50  per  cent, 
on  that  I 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  wish  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  have  some  memoranda  here,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me 
a  moment  I  will  see  if  there  is  anything  else  that  is  important.  I  wanted 
to  mention  one  matter'  in  connection  with  our  competition  from  the 
Chinese  on  these  reeds.  That  is,  that  their  uses  for  the  outside  of  rattan 
are  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  rattans  of  the  cheaper  grades  and  poorer 
colors,  provided  they  are  sound,  and  which  make  very  good  reeds.  Con- 
sequently the  cost  to  them  of  those  reeds  made  from  that  cheap  rattan, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  can  use  that  cheap  outside  for  which  we 
have  really  no  large  use,  enables  them  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
reedn  and  to  send  them  here  at  a  low  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything,  Mr.  Cowperthwaite  f 

Mr.  OowPBBTHWAiTE.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  there  was  some  one  here  who  knew  the 
foreign  price  of  chair  cane. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  see  a  gentleman  here  whom  I  know,  from  a  house  in  New 
York,  representing  a  fkctory  in  Germany,  Mr.  Colgan.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine. 

STATEMEHT  07  WILLIAM  X  COLOAH. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Where  do  you  do  business  f 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  I  represent  the  Battan  and  Cane  Company,  20  Vesey 
street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  HisooCK.  Where  do  you  get  your  cane? 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  The  cane  I  have  here  is  manufactured  in  Hamburg, 
Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  chair  cane  also  f 

Mr.  Colgan.  Yes,  sir ;  also  the  reeds.  What  I  have  to  say  I  have 
put  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  to  which  I  would  beg  your  attention. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1888. 
To  the  Setiate  Subcommittee : 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  respectfully  protest  against  the  eflfort  to 
increase  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  j(pj^$^%94$ll%if 
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cane  and  would  beg  that  they  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  new  tariff 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Those  goods  grow  exolasively  in  East  India  and  are  imported  to  this 
country  -as  well  as  Oermany.  The  following  manafkctnrers  nse  them 
extensively:  Chair,  broom,  carriage,  whip,  corset,  demijohn,  hat, 
basket,  harness  and  saddle,  millineiy,  railroad  car  ^eat,  coffin  and  fhr- 
nitnre  of  varioas  kinds,  reeas  and  chair  cane  being  wholly  used  in  qnlte 
a  number  of  those  industries. 

The  samples  submitted  show  rattan  in  its  crude  state,  as  its  grows  in 
India,  and  also  after  having  undergone  the  process  of  splitting  into 
what  is  called  reeds  and  chair  cane,  this  splitting  process  being  almost 
indispensable  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  named  may  utilize  the 
goods,  the  cost  and  labor  being  comparatively  trivial.  The  magnitude 
of  the  many  industries  using  those  leeds  and  chair  cane  is  very  large, 
representing  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  invested.  Beeently  die 
industries  of  manu&cturing  chairs  and  children's  carriages  exclusively 
of  reeds  have  become  quite  large;  and  quite  a  number  of  small  manu- 
facturers are  engaged  in  it  profitably,  as  it  requires  no  machinery  to 
make  those  goods,  consequently  little  capital  is  required.  The  Wake- 
field  Battan  Company,  of  Boston,  and  Messrs.  Heywood  Bros,  and 
Gardner  manufacture  those  goods  largely,  giving  employment  to  a 
great  many  hands,  but  those  firms  also  import  the  rattan  in  its  crude 
state  and  split  it  themselves,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  desirous  of 
having  a  high  duty  on  the  article  coming  fh>m  Europe,  making  all  the 
other  manufacturers  dependent  on  them  for  all  their  supplies,  and  that, 
too,  when  they  have  a  strong  combination  on  prices,  which.they  have  up- 
held for  many  years,  stren^hening  themselves  by  buying  up  all  outside 
competition  available  and  forcing  the  manufacturers  to  pay  any  such 
prices  as  they  may  demand,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  This  is 
an  evil  when  it  is  considered  that  any  single  one  of  the  industries  men- 
tioned is  far  in  excess  in  extent  of  both  of  those' firms  CQmbined ;  their 
chief  business  is,  however,  the  manufacturing  of  reed  and  rattan  furni- 
ture, and  this  gives  employment  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  their 
hands,  the  splitting  of  the  rattan  being  done  with  machines,  chiefly  by 
girls. 

it  is  right  to  say  that  there  are  other  concerns  splitting  rattan,  but 
they  are  of  comparatively  small  degree,  and  have  been  foiled  into  this 
business  in  order  to  procure  supplies  for  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  chairs^  etc.  Those  concerns,  with,  I  think,  oue  exception ,  do  not 
sell  chair  cane  to  the  trade,  but  use  about  all  they  can  split,  and  indeed  . 
buy  more  besides.  Several  belong  to  the  rattap  combination,  and  while 
they  may  manufacture  chair  cane  for  their  own  uses  are  prohibited  by 
the  combination  from  selling  it  to  the  chair  trade. 

Had  we  known  earlier  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  increase 
the  duty  on  reeds  and  chair  cane  we  would  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  inanu- 
facturers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  are  desirous  of  having  the 
goods  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  if  we  may  yet  have  time  before  the 
passage  of  the  bill  we  can  procure  it  for  you. 

We  are  authorized  by  Mr.  Adler,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  secretary 
of  the  American  Corset  Manufacturers'  Association,  on  its  behalf,  to 
protest  against  making  reeds  dutiable. 

I  met  Mr.  Adler  here  the  other  day,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised 
to  know  an  effort  was  being  made  to  put  a  duty  on  reeds. 

Senator  I  HisoocK.  The  next  time  you  see  him  ask  him  if  he  wants 
wwt»  put  on  the  free  Hit.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ ^'^ 
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Mr.  CoLGAN.  1  saw  him  here,  and  he  protested,  I  think,  strongly 
against  corsets  being  pat  on  the  free  list. 
Senator  Hisoook.  That  is  so. 

Mt.  OOLGAN.  The  article  being  really  a  raw  material  and  the  mann- 
flEMitiirers  using  it  bo  very  exteoaive  that  the  few  that  woald  be  bene- 
fited by  protecting  it  is  insignificant,  and  w^  would  beg  that, in  justice 
-  to  the  manufacturers  at  large  as  well  as  ourselTce — who  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  proposed  tariff— ^ind  also  the  masses  of  cohsum- 
eors,  you  may  see  fit  to  place  reeds  and  chair  cane  on  the  free  list,  as  by 
assessing  duty  on  the  goods  into  which  this  article  goes  the  protection 
moBt  desired  is  consummated. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eattan  and  Oane  Gompant, 
Per  W.  J.  OoLGAN, 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chai&mak.  What  is  your  establishment  f 

Mr.  OoLGAir.  The  Battan  and  Cane  Company. 
'  The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  dot 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  We  are  exclusively  importers  of  this  rattan.  We  im- 
^rt  it  from  East  India,  and  we  sell  it  in  its  raw  state  to  manufacturers 
in  this  country.  We  also  import  it  ftom  Germany,  where  it  is  split,  and 
sell  it  in  that  condition  to  manufacturers. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  do  you  call  yourselves  the  Battan  and  Cane 
Company  f 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  It  is  simply  an  .advertising  name.  There  are  several 
of  us  connected  with  the  company  and  we  use  that  name  for  advertising. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  sell  this  chair  cane  by  the  hundred  thousand 
feet! 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  Yes,  sir:  we  sell  it  exactly  as  the  Wakefield  Battan 
Company  and  Messrs.  Haywood  Brothers  sell  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  does  it  cost  in  Germany  and  in  India,  whence 
yon  import  it,  per  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  Different  widths  of  cane  have  different  prices.  We 
buy  our  raw  material  by  the  pound  or  by  the  picul,  which  is  133  pounds. 
When  you  take  a  piece  of  rattan  like  one  of  these  samples  and  want  to 
.  cut  fine  cane  out  of  it,  which  is  very  much  narrower  than  the  wider 
strips,  of  coarse  you  can  get  very  much  more  of  the  fine  cane  than  you 
can  of  the  medium  cane;  consequently  the  fine  and  medium  cane  costs 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  coarse  cane.  For  that  reason  we  sell  it  at 
different  rates.  Of  course  the  finer  cane  is  cheaper.  The  rattan  com- 
bination in  this  country  have  a  uniform  price  on  all  their  chair  cane  of 
$60,  OB  I  understand  it  now.  This  price  was  advanced  a  month  or  two 
months  ago. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  price  f 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  Our  cane,  I  might  say,  is  made  out  of  a  different  article 
from  the  cane  of  these  other  gentlemen.  Our  cane  is  cut  out  of  the 
glossy  cane,  which  naturally  is  not  so  much  in  demand  in  this  country. 
Notwithstanding  that,  we  sell  a  great  deal  on  account  of  its  being 
cheaper.  The  American  manufacturers  buy  this  cane  in  India  after  it 
has  undergone  a  process  of  taking  off  the  enamel.  There  are  two  en- 
amels on  this  rattan.  One  kind  of  rattan  is  a  very  white  cane,  and  they 
take  the  enamel  off,  and  that  gives  it  a  sort  of  dull  gloss  or  enamel. 
That  cane  is  ipuch  more  desirable  than  the  rattan  with  the  gloss  on  it, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  work,  on  account  of  its  not  being  so 
sharp  on  the  edges  and  not  so  apt  to  cut  the  fingers  of  the  girls  em- 
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ployed  in  caning  the  chairs  as  the  other.  The  manofactarers  in  Amer- 
ica use  exclasivety  the  dnll  enamel.  It  costs  more  to  make  the  cane 
with  the  enamel  off  than  it  does  to  cut  the  cane,  as  we  do,  oat  of  the 
natural  rattan.  For  that  reason  they  get  a  better  price  for  it  We  have 
graded  prices  on  our  fine  cane,  which  is  the  extremely  narrow  cane,  up  to 
our  coarse  cane,  which  is  extremely  wide  cane.  Wealeo  make  acane  that 
is  called  here  binding  cane,*  which  is  used  ve^  extensively  in  this  coun- 
try for  making  double-caned  chairs.  That  is  a  sort  of  a  wicker  chair, 
double^  seated.  It  is  woven^  instead  of  being  x)erforated,  like  the  ordi- 
nary chair  we  see  in  the  East.  In  the  Western  country  they  manufacture 
the  double-caned  chair  almost  exclusively.  It  is  used  very  largely.  It 
is  made  of  cane  that  we  import  and  call  binding  cane.  It  is  sold  as  low 
as  $1(5  a  bale  of  100,000  feet.  It  is  a  very  dark  cane,  and  it  iq  made 
into  chairs  that  are  sold  as  low  as  $3  a  dozen  net. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Is  there  much  importation  of  itf 

Mr.  GoLOAN.  That  is  our  principal  importation. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  sell  as  low  as  $16,  do  youf 

Mr.  OoLaAN.  Yes,  sir. 

TheOHATBMAN.  Heret 

Mr.  OoLaAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  it  cost  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  It  has  cost  as  high  as  $20,  but  the  price  has  been  vary- 
ing,  until  latterly  it  has  been  as  low  as  $14.50, 1  think. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  duty  do  yon  pay  upon  that  cane  f 

Mr.  GoLOAN.  Ten  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  with  10  per  cent,  do  you  sell  it  at  $16  f 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  We  have  sold  as  low  as  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  now  f 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  I  don't  think  we  would  sell  it  for  less  than  $18  net ; 
the  very  lowest.  The  combination  composed  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan 
Gompany  and  Haywood  Brothers  has  prices  that  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
count that  depends  upon  the  man  buying. 

Mr.  Lang.  What  do  you  say! 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  I  say  your  combination  have  gross  prices  that  ard  sub- 
ject to  different  discounts.  I  have  known  where  10  and  5  have  been 
deducted,  and  I  have  known  where  only  5  per  cent,  has  been  deducted. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  will  make  the  statement  to  the  committee  that  the  Wake- 
field Rattan  Gompany  have  but  one  and  an  invariable  price  forthis  cane; 
that  they  sell  to  everybody  alike,  it  does  not  matter  what  their  capacity 
is  to  use  or  purchase.    We  have  only  one  price  to  everybody. 

Mr.  GoLGAN.'  I  will  quote  my  authority  for  that  statement  in  Mr. 
Lounsberry,  of  Gincinnati.  The  Wakefield  Rattan  Gompany,  I  under- 
stand,  are  selling  him  large  quantities  of  canes  on  which  he  has  an  ad- 
ditional discount.  I  would  simply  submit  that,  not  knowing  more 
about  it  than  hearsay. 

Mr.  Lang.  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Lounsberry  has  not 
bought  to  exceed  $500  worth  of  goods  from  us  this  year,  I  think.  If  he 
has,  he  is  a  jobber  who  is  a  dealer,  and  he  has  tried  *to  have  us  give  him 
an  inside  rate  because  he  was  a  jobber.  We  have  said  no ;  we  could 
not  do  it.  These  goods  are  sold  too  close.  We  sell  to  him  just  as  low 
as  we  do  to  others.  We  have  not  one  single  customer  on  our  books  who 
pays  any  less  than  any  other  customer. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  sell  to  all  at  the  same  price  f 

Mr.  Lang.  We  sell  to  all  at  the  same  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  cane  that  you  sell  I 

Mr.  GoLGAN,  I  would  respectfully  say  that  we  can  not  sell  first  quality 
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chair  cane  in  this  country  for  this  reason :  Th^t  the  duty,  even  at  10 
per  cent.,  shut^  ns  oat.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  second  quality  chair- 
cane.  That  is  the  reason  oar  chair  cane  is  not  as  much  in  demand  aa 
the  American  cane  jsimply  because  it  is  second  quality. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  highest  grade  you  do  sell  f 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  In  order  to  keep  m  business  we  have  been  selling  the 
widest  width  of  medium  quality  for  $50,  when  it  cost  us  $53.50.  We 
have  sold  that  in  small  quantities  simply  in  order  to  enable  us  to  sell 
our  other  goods.  The  10  per  cent,  duty  shuts  us  out.  We  import  very 
small  quantities  of  Jt. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  amount  of  your  importation  is  this  lower 
grade  of  cane  f 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  Yes ;  it  is  nearly  all  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  any  other  importers  outside  of  your  oon- 
cernf 

Mr.  OoLOAN.  Yes ;  there  are  other  concerns.  I  beg  to  take  exception 
to  what  the  gentlemen  said  in  connection  with  the  tariff  of  1883.  Mr. 
Lang  stated  that  Mr.  Gerdau,  of  New  York,  had  protested  against  that. 
That  is  not  right.  Mr.  Gerdau  was  not  in  business  then  as  a  rattan  im- 
porter. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  an  immaterial  matter. 

Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Oerdaa  appeared  before  the  Hayes  Gommission  in 
1883  and  gave  testimony  there.  1  have  seen  it  in  print.  Mr.  Otto  Qer- 
daa  was  the  man  who  appeared  before  that  commission  personally  and 
gave  testimony. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  the  testimony  here,  but  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  I  presume  that  is  immaterial. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  GoiiOAN.  I  would  like  to  say  another  thing  in  connection  with  what 
Mr.  Lang  mentioned  about  the  number  of  hands  that  he  had  employed 
in  this  business  of  cutting  cane.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
catting  cane,  I  think,  will  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  tetal  number  he  has  manufacturing  the  rattan  furniture,  mats,  and 
other  goods  that  he  makes. 

Mr.  Lang.  1  made  no  statement  whatever  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  three-quarters  of 
your  employes  were  employed  in  cutting  cane. 

Mr.  Lang.  Not  by  any  means.    I  made  no  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  GoLGAN.  On  the  contrary  a  very  minute  number  of  hands,  oom- 
pared  with  the  whole  number  in  this  rattan  industry,  are  utilized  in 
catting  cane.  Mr.  Lang  also  mentioned  a  firm  in  Saint  Louis  by  the 
name  of  the  F.  H.  Logeman  Ghair  Gompany  that  manufactured  this 
rattan.  I  was  out  there  some  two  months  ago  and  saw  the  extent  of 
their  manufacture.  They  are  manufacturing  chairs  very  extensively 
and  are  depending  upon  the  manufacturers  of  rattan  chair  cane  for  their 
supplies.  They  could  not  buy  sufficient  quantity  and  they  have  been 
compelled  to  put  in  a  machine  to  cut  some  for  themselves.  They  bought 
some  little  raw  material  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  foremen  there 
that  I  know  very  well  built  a  machine  that  cost  not  more  than  $25  or 
$30  at  the  outside.  He  had  been  working  that  machine  when  1  saw 
him  there,  making  perhaps  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  chair  cane  every  day. 
That  is  the  extent  of  their  business. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  not  very  important 

Mr.  GOLGAN.  I  would  like  simply  to  show  that  the  competition  of  the 
Wakefield  Battan  Gompany  and  Haywood  Brothers  and  the  Union 
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Battan  Company  is  insignificaDt.  There  is  no  competition  with  them 
at  all  except  foreign  competition.  There  are  no  manufacturers  of  reeds 
and  chair  cane  in  this  country  outside  of  the  combination  that  amount 
to  anything.  Another  thing  in  regard  to  the  whip  reed  that  Mr.  Lang 
spoke  about.  There  is  not  a  single  otie  of  those  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  there  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  Qhicago  Beed  and  Rattan  Company  imported  on  two 
vessels  that  arrived  in  New  York  within  thirty  days  of  each  other  125 
tons  of  rattan. 

Mr.  CoLaAN.  Regarding  the  Chinese  reeds  I  would  say  that  there  are 
no  Chinese  reeds  imported  into  this  country  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  quantity  that  are  not  imported  by  the  rattan  combination.  The 
Union  Rattan  Company  are  the  principal  importers  of  those  goods. 
S6me  months  ago,  contrary  to  the  tariff  law,  they  imported  a  very  large 
quantity,  and  through  some  machination  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
they  passed  those  goods  free  of  duty  and  have  them  to-day  to  sell  free 
of  duty,  passing  them  off  as  reeds ;  whereas  we  have  always  paid  oar 
just  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  on  reed.  They  got  those  reeds  in  free  under 
the  pretense  that  they  were  reeds  and  not  rattan  reeds.  Reeds  are 
free. 

Mr.  LANa.  We  got  those  reeds  in  free,  and  within  a  couple  of  months 
'  or  so  the  collector  sent  us  word  that  we  must  pay  duty  on  them,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  10  per  cent.  We  are  now  suing  to  recover 
that  10  per  cent,  because  we  understood  other  parties  had  got  them  in 
free  while  we  had  to  pay  10  per  cent.  Again,  there  is  a  man  in  this 
country  representing  a  Chinese  house  who  imports  5  pounds  of  Chinese 
reeds,  in  my  opinion,  where  there  is  1  pound  imported  by  anybody  who 
is  engaged  in  catting  those  reeds  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  highest  price  of  the  chair  cane  yoa 
sell! 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  Fifty  dollars  is  the  highest  price  we  have  obtained* 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  they  sell  for  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  They  cost  $53  laid  down  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  price  over  there  is  from  $15  to  $48  per  100,000 
feet 

Mr.  CoLGAN.  Yes,  sir.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  American  mana- 
facturers  here  do  not  manafactare  anything  as  cheap  as  this,  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  buy  the  cheap  rattan.  We  are  shut  out  com- 
pletely from  selling  a  great  many  articles  now  to  the  manofacturers  that 
we  could  sell  if  we  had  a  lower  tariff.  I  wonld  like  to  correct  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Lang's  also  in  connection  with  corset  reed. 

Senator  Uiscook.  You  need  not  make  any  corrections.  The  import- 
ers are  kept  from  selling  a  great  many  things  they  would  sell  if  they 
had  a  lower  tariff*.    We  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  CoLGAK.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  that  Mr.  Lang  told  the  com- 
mittee corset  reed  wa^  sold  as  low  as  12  cents  a  pound.  On  the  con- 
trary it  costs  18  cents  a  pound.  We  sold  it  at  25  and  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  lately  we  have  dropped  it  altogether  because  we  could  not  compete. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  know  a  concern  in  Kewark,  N.  J.,  that  within  thirty 
days  had  bought  2,000  pounds  at  12  cents.  I  would  like  to  say  one 
more  word  with  regard  to  the  waste  that  comes  in  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  chair  cane  and  these  other  articles,  which  I  held  up  to 
you  in  a  package  for  your  inspection.  We  have  employed  handB  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  in  working  up  that  waste  into  all  sorts  of 
fabrics,  which  never  has  been  done  before.  The  number  of  our  hands 
18  reduced  to  about  foar  hundred,  but  we  are  eng^g^yio^p^^^g 
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some  machinery  now  which  we  hope  will  enable  ns  to  work  not  only  all 
the  waste*  we  uiannfactare  but  all  the  waste  that  is  manufactured  by 
everybody  else  of  that  kind  in  the  country.  We  are  only  prevented 
from  doing  that  now  by  cocoa  being  a  free  matf^rial  and  being  brongbt 
into  this  country  and  worked  up  by  convicts  at  the  western  peuitentiaiy 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  Allegheny  City.  They  are  working  a  large  number 
of  convicts  on  cocoa  yarn  that  costs  them  less  than  our  rattan  costs  us 
after  it  is  put  into  shape  for  these  goods. 

Mr.  GoLaAiY.  I  would  like  to  say  that  chair  cane  was  made  a  huiulred 
years  ago.  The  Wakefield  Battan  Company  had  patents  that  expired 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  used  just  as  much  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it 
is  to-day. 

Mr.  IiANQ.  I  am  not  talking  about  chair  cane,  but  waste. 


Washingkpon,  D.  0.,  December  22, 1888. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HOH.  J.  K  OEAA,  A  BEPBESEHTATIVE  PKOM  THE 
rntST  DISTBICT  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  Geab.  I  appear  here  for  the  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company,  who 
employ  about  five  hundred  hands.  They  represent  to  me  that  the  man* 
ufacture  of  chair  cane  is  mainly  controlled  by  four  firms,  the  Wakefield 
Battan  Company,  of  Boston;  Haywood  Bros.  &  Co., of  Gardiner,  Mass.; 
the  Union  Battan  Company,  of  New  York,  and  B.  Newton  &  Son,  of 
New  York.  The  Port  Madison  Chailr  Company  tell  me  these  people 
are  in  a  combination  which  has  existed  for  eight  years ;  that  the  price 
of  chair  cane  at  the  time  the  combination  was  formed  was  $35  per  bale 
of  100,000  feet,  and  that  it  has  been  steadily  advanced  from  time  to  time 
until  on  November  25,  1888,  the  price  was  $53  per  bale,  and  it  was  ad- 
vanced on  that  date  to  $60,  which  is  the  present  pri,ce,  on  four  months' 
credit,  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash  in  thirty  days^and  6  per  cent,  in  ten  days. 
These  people  make  chairs  in.  the  combination  in  a  limited  way,  but  they 
perhaps  do  not  employ  more  than  one  hundred  men  each  in  making  cane, 
tf  that,  as  it  is  made  wholly  by  automatic  machinery. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  secretary  of  the  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company, 
states  that  the  cane  does  not  cost  in  his  judgment  to  exceed  $30  per 
bale,  but  that  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  trust.  My  correspondent  states  that  th  ere  is  under 
the  present  tariff  but  a  very  small  amount  of  chair  cane  imported,  which 
comes  from  Germany  entirely  and  is  of  too  poor  quality  to  compete 
With  American  cane ;  yet  it  has  the  effect  of  holding  the  combination 
in  check  to  a  certain  extent.  The  German  manufacturers  claim  there 
has  been  no  advance  in  the  raw  material  as  is  claimed  by  the  American 
tmst.  My  correspondent  says  if  the  Senate  tariff'  bill  should  pass  as  it 
stands  now  it  will  raise  the  duty  from  the  present  price  of  10  per  cent, 
to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. ;  and  he  thinks  this  is  artfully  covered  up 
under  the  head  of  manuDEu^tnres  of  wood,  page  130,  paragraph  213. 
He  says  also  that  rattan  is  classed  as  wocrd  by  reference  to  the  free 
list,  page  184.  There  are  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  chairs  in  this  country  where  one  is  employed  in  making  cane; 
and  he  considers  it  a  great  injustice  which  permits  this  trust  to  levy 
tribute  on  them.  The  machinery  used  is  of  the  finest  kind,  either  pat- 
ented or  kept  secret  so  that  no  one  can  get  hold  of  it.  The  same  trust 
has  a  firm  grip  en  the  monoiK)ly  of  chair  cane  and  does  not  need  any 
proteotion  at  all«  although  they  already  have  10  per  cent,  duty.    5-^^ 
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"So  rattan  comes  from  China  and  no  chair  cane  has  ever  been  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country  except  American  chair  cane  and  some  made  in 
Germany.  The  German  cane  i%  very  poor.  It  is  split  by  poor  ma* 
chinery.  It  does  not  compete  to  any  extent  with  the  American  cane, 
as  people  buy  American  cane  in  preference  to  the  German,  although  the 
latter  can  be  bought  for  much  less  money. 

The  reeds  that  are  the  residuum  of  this  rattan  come  in  free  of  Aaty. 
Every  piece  of  rattan  has  a  piece  of  reed  in  it,  which  is  the  residuum  of 
the  ratian  after  the  chair  cane  is  taken  out  The  chair  cane  is  made 
from  the  outside  of  the  rattan,  an  elastic,  glossy  stuff.  The  interior  of 
that  is  the  reed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  the  reeds  for  f 

Mr.  Geab.  The  reeds  are  used  in  making  chairs,  baby  carriages,  and 
many  other  articles.    They  come  in  free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I 

Mr.  Gear.  Now. 

The  Chairman.  The  rattan  pays  10  per  cent.  now. 
'  Mr.  Gear.  It  pays  10  per  cent  now,  so  that  there  is  ample  protection 
in  reeds.    The  reeds  come  in  free,  but  rattans  pay  10  per  cent    What- 
ever reeds  they  get  out  of  the  rattans  come  in  clearly  free  because  they 
come  in  as  unfinished  rattan.    ' 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  whatever  comes  in  the  original  rattan 
obmes  in  free. 

Mr.  Gear.  That  is  the  larger  proportion  because  less  than  $200«000 
worth  of  all  classes  are  imported,  as  Senator  Aldrich  said ;  $191,000 
worth,  to  be  exact,  of  all  manufactures  of  rattan. 


OPTICAL  GOODS. 

^  Washington,  D.  C,  December  20, 1888. 

Senator  Hatvley.  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  very  inter- 
esting statement  on  the  subject  of  optical  goods,  in  which  a  considera- 
ble industry  has  been  built  up  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Spsmcer  OpncAi.  Manufacturing  Company, 

New  York,  December  14,  1888. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Revieion  of  ike  Tariff: 

The  undArsignedf  inannfacturers  and  importers  of  optical  goods,  respectfully  rep- 
resent  that  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steeL  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  m 
the  year  1861.  and  soon  thereafter  comme'nced  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  of  aU 
materials  suitable  for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  scarcely  any  speotaoles  or  eye- 
glasses were  made  in  this  country,  except  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  makers  we  were  compelled  to  devise 
and  invent  machinery  to  overcome  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  Europe 
and  this  country. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years  six  or  seven  other  firms  oommenoed  the  mannfaoture  of 
these  goods  in  this  country,  and  continue  the  same  at  this  time.  Through  the  oom- 
petition  between  these  munufacturers  the  price  of  these  goods  has  been  materially 
reduced,  the  former  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  steel  spectacles  being  $9  per  dozen,  and 
are  now  sold  for  |3.  A  cheap  grade  of  rnbber  eyeglasses  which  formerly  sold  for  f3 
per  pozen  are  now  being  sold  fur  50  cents  per  dozen  (which  ise<}nivalent  to  a  fraction 
over  4  cents  per  pair).  Notwitlistanding  strong  home  competition,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  foreign  article  at  a  still  less  figure,  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  on  the  alleged  valuation.  For  example,  one  of  our  competitors  (of  foreign 
birth),  not  being  satisfied  to  manufacture  spectacles  and  eyeglas^  on  the  £azopean 

uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  ->wJ  v_7  v_^ pt  ix^ 
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plan,  has  oauaed  American  machinery  to  "be  made  of  the  latest  improved  desi^s  and 
patterns,  surreptitiously  obtained,  thereJby  securing  a  plant  for  about  one-fifth  the 
cost  to  the  original  pert'ectors  of  this  machinery  in  this  country,  which  tbachinery  has 
been  removed  to  Germany,  where  he  can  secure  labor  at  one-fourth  the  price  that  the 
same  labor  can  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  takini^  the  American  pat- 
terns and  deeigpns  which  have  become  popular  here  and  manufacturing  imitations  of 
the  same  abroad,  he  is  enabled  to  bring  these  godlls  into  the  United  States  and  dis- 
pose of  them  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  goods  in  this  country 
with  all  the  improved  facilities,  experience,  and  the  lowest  priced  labor  obtainable, 
they  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  grade  of  spectacles  aud  eyeglasses  in  G^er- 
many,  and  from  the  fact  of  having  none  of  this  grade  of  goods  to  compare  the  cost  of 
manufacturing,  they  are  enabled  to  import  them  into  the  United  States  at  their  own 
price  and  invoice  them  at  less  than  the  price  of  manufacture  to  themselves,  they 
acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  their  own  goods. 

Herewith  we  send  for  your  examina^tion  samples  of  foreign  manufacture,  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1  cost  Hi  fhuics=|S.30  per  gross  (or  less  than  If  cents  per  pair).  ' 

No.  2  cost  47 j  franc8=|3.45  per  gross  (or  less  than  2J-  cents  per  pair). 

No.  3  tempered,  cost  24  francs=l4.80  per  gross  (3^  cents  per  pair). 

No.  4  tempered,  cost  33  francs=|6.60  per  gross  (or  4^  cents  per  pair). 

These  prices  are  subject  to  2  per  cent,  discount. 

Sample  No.  5  is  our  make  spectacle,  and  is  sold  in  very  large  quantities  at  $12.60 
per  gross  for  the  frame  only  (or  about  9  cents  per  pair). 

Sample  No.  6  is  a  German  spectacle  made  with  American  machinery,  and  have  been 
invoiced  by  the  makers  in  Germany  to  themselves  in  the  United  States  at  22  markssc 
$5.17per  gross  (or  3^  cents  per  pair).  Tliis  price  includes  frames  and  glasses,  also 
boxes  and  packing.  It  would  not  require  an  expert  to  prove  that  spectacle  No.  6  is 
far  superior  to  Nos.  4  or  5.  ^ 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  imported  from  Germany 
ioto  this  country  at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  previous  quotations,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  the  convicts  in  the  German  prisons,  and  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  pub- 
lic as  a  fair  article;  the  pnrehaser  who  thinks  he  is  studying  economy  is  really 
mining  his  eye-sight. 

I  wish  to  state  that  other  manufacturers  as  well  as  ourselves  manufacture  their  steel 
specs  and  eyeglasses  from  Pittsburgh  steel. 

We  respectnilly  suhmit  to  vonr  honorable  committee  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
beg  to  suggest  that  we  think  the  tariff  Should  be  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spec- 
tacles and  eyeglasses,  also  spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames,  and  a  specific  duty  of  25 
cents  per  pound  in  addition. 

Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Company, 

James  E.  Spencer, 

President. 


YARNS,  CLOTH,  Etc. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1888. 

Notes  of  a  hearing  of  George  Campbell,  of  George  Campbell  &  Co., 
Pbiladelpbia;  Theodore  Search,  of  Erben,  Search  &  Co.,  manafact- 
arers  of  yarn,  Philadelphia;  C.  H.  Hackett,  of  Hackett,  Carhart  & 
Co.,  clothing  mannfacturera,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Salmon  and 
Thomas  Dolan,  of  Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.,  cloth  manufacturers,  Phila- 
delphia; James  Doak,  jr.,  of  James  Doak,  jr.,  &  Co.,  cloth  manufact- 
urers, Philadelphia ;  George  Maxwell,  of  Bockville,  Conn.,  represent- 
ing the  Hockanum  Company,  the  New  England  Company,  and  the 
Spring ville  Company,  all  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  fancy  worsted; 
H.  L.  James,  of  the  Bock  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockville,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  cloth;  William  H.  Grundy,  of  William  H.  Grundy 
&  Co.,  manufecturers  of  worsted  yarn,  Bristol,  Pa. ;  O.  J.  Bathbun, 
of  the  Harris  Woolen  Company,  Woonsocket,  B.  I.,  cloth  manufact- 
urers; John  P.  Plummer,  commission  merchant,  New  York  City; 
John  i\  Bottomly,  of  S.  B.  Stitt  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  cloth,  0am- 
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den,  jS*.  J.;  B.  Blankenburg,  of  B.  Blankenbarg  &  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  knit  goods  and  yam,  Philadelphia;  H.  B.  Palmer,  of  Barretts, 
Palmer  &  Heald,  dying  and  finishing, New  York  City;  H.B.Thomp- 
son, of  the  Quaker  City  Dye- Works  Company,  dyers  and  finishers, 
Philadelphia;  Thomas  Firth,  of  Firth  &  Foster  Bros.,  dyers  and  fin- 
ishers, Philadelphia.         • 


STATEHEHT  OF  THOKAS  DOLAV. 

Mr.  Chaibmak  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  asked  to  introduce  the  gen- 
tlemen present  to  the  committee.  They  hardly  need  an  introduction.  I 
would  simply  state  that  their  business  is  to  ask  the  committee  to  revise 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  understood  to  stand.  They  begin,  as  I  understand 
their  position,  by  presupposing  that  the  wool  tariff  is  fixed  at  11  cents 
a  pound.  If  it  is,  they  then  simply  ask,  in  the  beginning,  that  there 
shall  be  a  compensating  duty  on  that  basis,  which  they  do  not  look  upon 
as  a  protective  duty.  They  also  ask  beyond  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
that  will  be  a  protective  duty.  The  detail  of  all  this  matter  will  be  bet- 
ter presented  by  Mr.  Search,  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  I  am  not 
a  man  of  detail,  and  for  that  reason  f  would  much  prefer  that  Mr.  Search 
should  give  you  full  information. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  I  ought  to  say.  Before  I 
sit  down  I  will  remark  that  when  I  appeared  before  the  committee  pre- 
viously it  was  before  we  had  gone  into  the  war.  When  we  went  into 
that  war  the  issue  was  for  protection,  what  we  are  here  before  you  to- 
night to  advocate.  The  general  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  our  people 
are  afraid  to  ask  for  protection^  because  there  is  a  disposition  to  scale 
down  and  a  disposition  to  compromise.  1  do  not  think  that  is  what  we 
made  the  issue  on.  As  far  as  the  tariff  of  1883  is  concerned  we  have 
had  nothing  from  that.  We  have  been  under  the  harrow  for  nearly 
five  year^,  ever  since  the  interpretation  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  worsted  clause.  Therefore  we  have  had  no  benefit  at  all  from 
the  tariff  of  1883.  We  feel  now  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  1  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  compromise  about 
it.  If  there  is,  then,  in  my  judgment,  the  election  was  a  failure.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  if  we  can  not  get  what  we  call  protection  we  have 
made  a  mistake.  Unless  we  can  get  full  protection  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  for  us  to  have  free  wool.  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  get  pro- 
tection now  that  will  be  the  next  step.  As  I  have  said,  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  fight  was  for  a  protective  system.  I  do  not  believe  the 
woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  be  held  together  unless  they 
are  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  to  be  a  protective  duty. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Search,  who  will  give  you  the 
details  of  this  matter. 


STATEKSm  OF  THEODOBE  SEABCK 

Gentlemen  :  I  feel,  in  taking  my  position  to-night,  that  I  labor  under 
some  disadvantages.  To-day  is  the  first  time  we  have  all  met  together, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been'  able  to  mold  our 
views  into  one  whole.  Some  of  the  points  which  I  might  have  been 
better  prepared  to  present  if  I  had  had  them  well  fixed  in  my  mind 
have  be^n  modified  in  some  respects  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
entire  body,  so  that  we  cocUd  come  before  ypu  as  a  body.    Tl^erefore  | 
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feel  that  I  am  laboring  under  some  disadvantage  in  trying  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  should  be  brought  out. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  a  body  you  represent  wool  manufacturing  in  all 
it«  phases  f 

Mr.  Seaboh.  In  all  its  stages.  I  can  not  say  we  represent  the  entire 
country,  but  I  think  we  represent  the  industry  in  all  its  phases. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  phases  of  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Search.  All  phases  of  the  manufietcture  are  here  and  have  been 
conHidered  by  this  committee. 

The  first  point  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention,  assuming  that  wool 
is  fixed  at  11  cents  a  pound,  is  section  356.  That  section  provides  as 
follows: 

Flannels,  blankets,  and  hats  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per 
pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  Talned  at  above  thirty  cents  per  ponnd,  and  not  exceed- 
ing forty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound :  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  upon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  above  sixty  cents  per  pound,  forty  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  simply  suggest  that  the  word  <<  worsted"  be  omitted  firom  that 
{paragraph,  although  it  has  no  special  effect  upon  the  legislation.  We 
presume  there  could  be  nothing  under  those  heads  that  would  come  in; 
but  the  word  ^<  worsted  "  we  think  ought  not  to  be  in  there,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  taken  the  yarns  out.  In  taking  the  yams  out,  you  have 
placed  them  along  with  woolen  doth,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  manufact- 
ures of  wool  of  every  description  in  section  354  of  yoor  bill..  The  manu- 
facturers of  cloth  think  this  is  not  just  to  them ;  that  theirs  is  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  manufacture,  and  that  their  raw  material,  so  to  speak, 
is  yam,  and  they  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  use  of  it.  In  order  to 
be  protected  in  the  use  of  that  yam  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  have 
additional  protection.  Therefore,  in  order  to  afford  an  additional  pro- 
tection to  them  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  come  before  yon  to-night  and 
ask  yon  to  make  a  special  section  under  schedule  K,  which  shall  provide 
for  woolen  and  worsted  yams  and  other  yams  that  may  be  made  out  of 
wool  or  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals.  Let  it 
stand  on  its  own  basis.  Let  it  be  fought  out  on  its  own  line  for  just 
what  it  is  really  worth.  Then  every  one  can  see  the  protection  that  we 
have  and  no  one  will  be  mistaken. 

As  to  the  amount  of  that  protection.  Assuming  that  11  cents  a  pound 
is  to  be  your  duty  upon  raw  wool,  we  ask  that  the  section  may  provide 
for  worsted  and  woolen  yams  and  all  such  manufactures  made  either 
from  wool  or  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  so 
that  there  may  be  made  two  classes,  one  oeing  below  50  cents  a  pound 
and  the  other  above  50  cents  a  pound,  and  that  instead  of  having  a  limit 
of  35  cents  a  pound,  which  you  have  in  your  clause  below  S)  cents 
(worsted  yams),  that  you  there  make  it,  all  yarns  not  exceeding  50  cents 
a  pound  shall  pay  30  cents  a  pound  and  40.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Then 
we  ask  you  that  on  all  yarns  exceeding  50  cents  a  pound  in  value  the 
duty  shall  be  38  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Axbbioh.  That  increases  the  duty.' 

Mr.  Seabgh.  That  increases  the  duty.  I  will  go  on  and  make  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  clause  as  we  wish  it;  that  on  goods 
not  exceeding  60  cents  a  pound  the  duty  be  placed  at  35  cents  a  pound 
and  45  per  c6ut.  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  jour  dassific^tion  of  yarns  nowl 

Mr.  3JBA90SE.  I  have. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  yarns. 

Mr.  Search.  Only  two  classes;  above  and  below. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  propose  only  two  classiflci^tions  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Search.  Only  two  classifications  of  goods  in  the  same  way;  not 
exceeding  60  cents  a  pound,  35  cents  and  46  per  cent. ;  exceeding  60 
cents,  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  clothing  we  then  ask  50  cents  a  pound  and  65  per  cent  I  men- 
tion that  here  in  this  connection  because  we  will  consider  them  in  this 
nection. 

Having  two  classes  of  yarns  and  two  classes  of  goods,  the  logical 
sequence  of  our  request  is  just  this  :  That  with  a  classification  of  60  cents 
for  yams  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  goods  made  from  yarns  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents  will  come  iu  as  cloth  at  not  exceeding  60  cents,  and 
therefore  we  have  made  a  dividing  line  of  fifty  and  sixty  on  the  two 
classes.  The  30  cents  a  pound  that  we  have  tor  yarn  below  60  cents 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  yai:n  manufacturers  who  are  befoi^  you, 
only  a  compensating  duty  for  the  II  cents  a  pound  you  have  put  on  the 
wool  which  is  used  to  make  that  yam. 

This  is  not  a  protective  duty  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  simply 
compensatory.  We  wish  at  this  time  to  have  the  compensation  right. 
For  five  years  we  have  been  in  a  position  where  the  compensation  has 
not  been  properly  fixed.  The  result  is  that  our  industry  has  been  in- 
jured almost  beyond  description.  All  of  us  here  have  lost  money 
and  have  lost  money  heavily  in  our  business.  There  is  not  one  who 
has  not.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  or  hear  of  such  a  one.  Exceed- 
ing 60  cents  a  pound  the  compensating  duty,  as  considered  by  every 
gentleman  here,  the  necessary  compensating  duty,  is  38  cents  a  pound. 
The  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  that  is  contemplated  there  is  only  the  equiv- 
alent part  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  yarn  necessary  to  compensate  us 
for  the  labor  we  employ  in  making  yam  here.  I  will  state  here  that 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  present  who  does  not  say  we  are  paying  more 
for  our  labor  to-day  in  making  these  yarns  than  we  ever  paid  under  the 
tariff  of  1867.  That  is  a  fieatnre  of  the  case  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten.   We  have  been  fixed  on  that  basis  and  we  are  there. 

The  35  per  cent,  you  have  offered  in  one  or  two  instances  is  not  a 
protective  duty  for  our  labor.  Forty  per  cent.  is.  Mills  in  his  bill 
granted  us  40  per  cent  J  have  always  said  that  we  could  live  with 
that  40  per  cent,  if  we  could  only  get  it;  but  Mr.  Mills  iu  considering 
his  bill  went  no  further  than  40  per  cent.  Everything  was  40  per  cent. 
I  could  not  sell  my  yarn  and  get  40  per  cent.,  because  I  should  be 
compelled  to  divide  with  the  manufacturer  who  uses  my  yarn.  I  then 
under  the  bill  of  Mr.  Mills  could  have  had  but  ^  trifle  more  than  20  per 
cent,  if  I  liad  been  compelled  to  go  in  the  market  under  that  bill. 
Hence  our  strong  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  so  we  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  The  Mills  bill  f 

The.  Chairman.  No  ;  why  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  40  per  cent,  on 
yarn  and  on  cloth  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  am  only  considering  yarns  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yotf  said  40  per  cent,  would  only  give  you  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Search.  Forty  per  cent,  on  the  yam^  I  said  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  work  under  the  Mills  bill,  which  made  a  uniform  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent.,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  divide  that  ad 
valorem.  We  therefore  really  could  have  got  but  little  more  than  20 
*^r  cent,  out  Qi  it* 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  jast  what  I  want  yoa  to  explaia.  As  I  an- 
derstand  the  Mills  bill,  it  gave  40  per  cent,  on  yarn  f 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  40  per  cent,  on  cloth. 

Mr.  Searoh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  yon  say  that  because  of  that  uniformity  yams 
wonld  only  have  received  practically  20  per  cent.t 

Mr.  Searoh.  They  would  have  received  something  more  than  20,  but 
it  would  have  been  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  in  detail  so  we  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  admitted  by  every  gentleman  present  that  40  per 
cent,  on  top  of  the  price  of  labor  abroad  tvould  not  make  the  value  of 
labor  in  this  country.  Every  gentleman  admits  it.  If  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  buying  labor  without  any  material  with  it,  from  the  other 
side,  no  40  per  cent,  on  top  of  that  would  make  the  amount  of  labor 
that  we  pay  to  our  hands  here.  It  would  take  quite  100  per  cent,  and 
for  German  and  French  labor  more,  I  presume. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  If  you  will  allow  me,  you  are  not  giving  the  Senator 
what  he  wants.  The  Senator  wants  to  know  why  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  equalization -of  the  tariff  on  yarns  and  goods.  As  we  went 
over  the  matter  this  afternoon,  the  difficulty  is  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  put  upon  the  goods  that  makes  necessary  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Search.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  ask  me  why  the  division  of 
20  and  20  would  occur  under  the  Mills  bill.    Am  I  right! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  But  what  he  wants  to  know,  or  at  least  what  I 
could  like  to  know,  is  this:  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  40  per  cent,  ad-, 
valorem  fixed  on  yams  and  fixed  upon  the  more  finished  products  does 
not  equally  protect  the  two  f 

Mr.  Search.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  explain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  explain. 

Mr.  Search.  I  am  explaining  that.  I  said  if  we  imported  the  lal)4)r 
without  the  material  40  per  cent,  would  not  let  us  out.  The  only  reason 
40  per  cent,  would  let  us  out  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the  value  of  the 
material  back  of  it.  We  get  40  per  cent,  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  labor 
that  is  put  into  it  to  make  it  into  any  sort  of  manufactured  goods.  Is 
that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Albrich.  Let  us  take  a  practical  illustration.    Suppose  yaru 
is  worth  60  cents  a  pound  on  the  other  side. 
•     Mr.  Search.  Very  well. 

Senator  Albrich.  Forty  per  cent  of  that  is  24  cents  a  pound.  Sup- 
pose that  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  a  yam-maker. 

Mr.  Search.  Very  well. 

Senator  Albrich.  What  would  the  goods  actually  made  from  that 
yarn  be  worth  on  the  other  side;  not  heref 

Mr.  Search.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Salmon  t6  answer  that^  question ;  he  is 
a  cloth  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  weight  of  the  goods.  Take 
a  i)onnd  of  yam.  You  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  make 
that  into  goods,  would  you  Y 

Senator  Albrich.  Yes ;  take  a  60-cent  yam. 

Mr.  Salmon.  On  16-ounce  goods,  the  texture  that  should  be  put  into 
a  piece  of  cloth  corresponding  to  the  fineness  of  the  yarn,  it  would  cost 
from  92  to  95  cents. 
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Senator  Albbsoh.  Bappose  it  eo9t8  05  oentst  Take  40  per  eent  of 
that. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  With  the  yarn  at  60  cents  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  With  the  yarn  at  60  cents. 

Mr.  Sbabgh.  On  the  other  Bide  f 

Mr.  Salhon.  Tee,  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  Forty  per  cent,  of  Aat  wonld  be  36  cente  a  ponnd. 
Now  explain  to  vl%  why  if  24  oente  was  protective  ia  one  case,  38  cents 
would  not  be  protective  in  the  oth^. 

Mr.  Search.  Becaose  in  the  one  case  yon  are  only  giving  these  gen- 
tlemen an  additional  iMotection  over  the  yam  men.  We  will  assttine 
that  the  yarn  mea  need  the  whole  24  cents.  Therefore,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  in  the  firsts  cents  for  the  cloth  manafactarers  to  get  their  40 
per  cent.  on.  •  It  is  only  on  the  balance,  which  is  the  labor  that  hae 
gone  into  it.  Fort^  per  cent,  on  the  labor  that  has  gone  into  that  cloth 
will  not  make  the  protection  that  is  necessary  to  tarn  ont  the  sanie  piece 
of  cloth  in  this  country. 

Senator  Hisoooi^  Let  ns  look  at  that,  becaase  that  is  a  point  that 
troubles  us  in  this  bill.  Take  60  cents  a  ponnd  over  there,  and  figure  40 
per  cent,  on  it.  ISow  it  is  increased  40  cents  a  pound  by  labor.  Why 
does  not  your  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  amount  of  that  increase 
give  yon  the  same  protection  in  labor  tiiat  it  gave  you  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  yarn  f 

Mr.  Search.  Becaase  in  the  first  instance  I  had  the  40  per  eent.  on 
the  material  as  well  as  the  labor. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Bat  you  had  the  compensatory  duty. 

Mr.  Search.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacturing.  That 
is  only  on  the  wool. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  are  asking  you  now  abontthe  uniform  rate  of 
40  per  cent,  in  the  Mills  bill. 

Senator  HiscocK.  That  is  one  of  the  points. 

Senat<H*  Aldrich.  We  have  fixed  a  higher  rate.  We  have  put  yam 
and  cloth  into  one  paragraph;  but  under  this  provision,  supposing  there 
to  be  a  difference  between  yarn  and  cloth,  the  rate  on  the  60  cents  per 
ponnd  goods  would  be  very  much  less  than  it  was  on  the  96,  and  yofu 
would  not  only  get  the  40  per  cent,  protection,  but  you  would  get  a  very 
much  larger  protection  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Search.  Under  your  bill  f 

Senator  AiiDRiOH.  Yes. 

The  Chairkan.  Because  cloths  are  raised  up  into  the  higher  grades. 

Seuator  HiscocK.  I  do  not  quite  see  that 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Hiscoci:.  The  point  with  me  is  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  is 
intended  to  be  compensatory  for  the  difterence  in  the  conditions  here 
and  the  other  side ;  the  cost  of  labor  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Sup- 
pose it  is  40  per  cent,  on  a  certain  epecies  of  goods.  There  is  an  allow- 
ance made  for  the  differen(}e  in  labor.  Laying  aside  the  compensatory 
duty,  there  is  an  increase  for  labor.  I  do  not  see  why,  when  you  get  40 
per  cent  on  that  increase  of  labor,  which  adds  to  the  value  25  cents  a 
pound,  you  do  not  have  the  same  protection  there  that  you  had  in  the 
lower  class  of  goods,  the  yarn  which  went  into  the  more  highly  finidied 
product. 

The  Chairman.  Before  yon  answer  that,  I  want  also  to  have  you 
explain  why  the  yarn  is  not  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  upon  which  he  also  gets  a  protection  of  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Search.  He  does  get  a  protection  of  40  per  cent  on  Uiat 
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Doiniually ;  bnt,  practically,  I  as  a  yarn  manufacturer  have  taken  40 
per  cent,  out  of  tbe  value  of  the  wool  in  that  yarn  that  he  does  not  get, 
because  I  need  it  for  my  use.  I  need  it  all.  He  does  not  get  that.  If 
I  need  it  all,  how  can  he  get  it  f 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  need  it  all  and  then  he  gets  an  increase  be- 
cause his  goods  are  valued  higher  than  yours  f 

Mr.  Search.  Oaly  because  there  has  been  additional  labor  put  ux>on  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  He  gets  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Search.  On  the  additional  labor  only. 

Senator  i^iscocK.  Is  not  that  all  he  is  entitled  to  t 

Mr.  Search.  :No,  sir;  40  per  cent,  on  foreign  labor  alone  does  not  com- 
pensate for  home  labor.    The  labor  alone  amounts  to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  you  to  make  that  perfectly  clear,  because  it 
is  a  problem  we  are  confronted  with  all  the  time. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Let  us  go  back  a  little  and  analyze  your  first  prop- 
osition. How  much  of  tbat  i>ound  of  yarn  that  costs  60  cents  is  wool  and 
how  much  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Search.  Gentlemen,  that  would  be  rather  a  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  whole  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  pro- 
tection is  based  upon  that. 

Mr.  Search.  Kot  at  all,  because  you  can  get  a  pound  of  yarn  made 
out  of  different  qualities  of  materials  with  the  same  amount  of  labor 
put  upon  it  and  at  different  prices. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  may  assume  any  particular  quality. 

Mr.  Search.  There  is  one  thing  1  wish  to  say  here:  That  it  is  not 
only  the  labor  we  have  to  cover  in  this  matter.  It  is  also  the  difference 
in  carrying  on  the  business  between  the  two  countries. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  understand  that. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Take  the  formula  that  Senator  Aldrich  gave  you. 
Here  is  a  yarn  that  is  worth  60  cents  a  pound.  Kow,  the' protection  you 
get  on  that  is  24  cents ;  call  it  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  sake  of  the 
illustration.  You  get  24  cents  to  compensate  for  the  higher  cost  of  labor 
above  what  it  is  on  the  other  side.  Tbe  goods  on  the  other  side  when 
they  are  made  into  cloth  are  worth  95  cents  a  yard.  On  that,  at  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  you  get  38  cents  a  pound  protection.  You  get  14  cents 
protection  there  for  labor,  which  is  put  on  the.yarn,  increasing  it  to  36  * 
cents  a  pound.  I  want  you  to  explain,  if  you  can,  why  that  is  ndt  just. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  manufactured  goods.  Take  ready-made 
clothing.  When  it  is  made  up  into  clothing  it  costs  so  much  for  labor. 
The  lal^r  added  to  it  to  make  it  into  ready-made  clothing  increases  its 
▼alue,  say  25  per  cent.  For  that  25  per  cent,  in  the  valuation  yon  get 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  compensates  for  the  labor  in  it  precisely 
as  it  did  in  tbe  original  yarn  fi  om  which  it  was  made.  That  is  an  enigma 
that  we  would  like  to  see  worked  out,  if  it  is  not  right. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  think  I  see  where  the  difficulty  is,  if  you  will  ex- 
ense  me  for  interrupting  and  explaining.  The  man  who  makes  the  yarn 
gets  the  protection  not  only  upon  the  labor  but  protection  upon  the  ma- 
terial. That  is  tbe  reason  I  was  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question. 
The  other  man  only  gets  an  added  protection  on  account  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Search.  That  is  tbe  point  I  make. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  it  exactly.  I  wanted  to  go  back  and  an- 
alyze the  first  proposition  and  see  how  much  of  it  was  for  labor  and  how 
Inuch  additional  protection  the  cloth  man  needs. 

Mr.  Search.  When  you  say  labor  you  mean  to  include  what  we 
caU  the  expenses  of  making,  do  you  not  t  ^,^,  ,^^^  ^^  Jooglc 
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Si*ii<a(or  Aldrtch.  Ob,  of  coni^se.  I  mean  taking  it  from  the  raw 
w<M»l  up  to  the  cost  of  the  yam. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  we  have  got  this  question  a  little  mixed* 
There  is  simply  40  cents  between  the  weaver  and  the  spinner.  If  the 
spinner  gets  24  cents,  there  is  only  16  cents  left  for  the  weaver.  That 
is  uot  enough  for  the  weaver. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Take  it  in  another  way*  Supposing  these  duties 
could  be  made  specific  on  that  yarn,  which  you  say  is  worth  60  cents  a 
pound  on  the  other  side.  We  give  you  24  cents  a  pound  protection. 
On  cloth  that  you  say  is  worth  95  cents  a  pound  we  give  you  38  cents. 
That  is  just  what  would  be  done  under  the  ad  valorem  rate.  Why  is 
not  that  right  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  When  I  said  from  92  to  95  cents  I  had  in  my  mind  the 
selling  price  and  not  the  cost. 

Senator  Hisgook.  It  does  not  make  any  differenoe. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  can  work  it  out  and  give  you  the  exact  figures'. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Supposing  we  give  you  24  cents  a  pound  specific 
duty  on  yarn,  and  on  the  cloth  which  costs  95  cents  a  pound  over  there 
we  give  you  38  cents  a  pound  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  make  it  right.  It  would  make  more  than 
95  cents  worth. 

Senator  HisooOK.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  the  bill  brings  out  that 
result. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  added  the  24  cents  to  the  60  f  That  makes 
84.  There  is  only  11  cents  a  pound  between  that  and  the  other.  It 
will  cost  as  much  tq  weave  a  piece  of  yarn  into  goods  at  one  price  as 
the  other. 

Senator  Hisc'ogk.  Take  95  cents  and  add  38  and  yon  will  have  the 
same  thing.    That  is  just  what  this  bill  works  out. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  illustrate  it  in  another  way. 
Suppose  instead  of  a  specific  duty  on  wool  the  duty  upon  wool  should 
be  fixed  at  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  is  the  raw  material  from 
which  you  make  yain,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  yarn  also  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the 
cloth  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  You  say  that  is  not  a  proper  adjust- 
ment f 

Mr.  Search.  I  do.      ' 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  you  say  that  there  should  be  an 
ascending  scale  of  ad  valorem  from  the  raw  material  as  you  progress. 
Certainly  the  wool  is  your  raw  material  and  the  yarn  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  weaver. 

Mr.  Search.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Including  all  its  cost.    Is  not  that  sof 

Mr.  Search.  That  is  true.  If  the  Senator  would  permit  a  r^ply  to 
his  question  I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Salmon  for  a  moment,  who  has  the 
figures  in  connection  with  the  cloth  that  you  asked  about  a  moment 
ago.    I  will  give  way  to  him  to  explain. 

Mr.  Salmon.  As  I  understood,  the  question  was  why  did  not  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  protect,  providing  we  had  a  compensating  duty  on 
wool  that  was  left  out  of  the  question.  Why  did  not  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  protect  us  on  the  goods,  if  the  yarn  had  the  same  duty  f  Take 
for  instance  a  60  cent  yarn ;  40  per  cent,  duty  on  that  would  be  84  cents. 
That  is  where  the  yarn  maker  would  start.  It  costs  25  cents  a  yard  to 
get  that  60  cents'  worth  of  yarn  into  cloth  on  the  other  side,  which 
""^uld  be  85  cents.  r^  \ 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  10  cents  less  than  you  told  me  before. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  corrected  myself.  I  had  an  idea  that  you  wanted  the 
sellinfi:  price.  This  is  the  actual  cost,  which  I  ki^ow.  'We  start  here 
with  84  cents.  We  add  to  it  50  cents  a  yard,  that  is  to  say,  we  really 
add  55,  but  to  make  the  problem  as  easy  as  possible  I  say  50.  Fifty 
cents  added  to  84  cents,  which  we  have  to  pay  for  the  yarn,  makes 
$1.34.  I  am  now  figuring  the  cost,  and  leaving  profits  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Take  the  85  cents  and  add  40  per  cent.,  and  it  is  $1.19.  There 
we  require  15^  per  cent,  more  than  the  spinner  gets  to  make  us  whole. 

Senator  Hisgooe.  Your  40  per  cent,  gives  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Salmon.  There  you  have  $1.19  against  $1.34.    It  costs  us  $1.34. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  now  it  costs  you  just  twice  as  much  to 
weave  a  pound  of  yarn  in  this  country  as  it  does  abroad  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  costs  more  than  twice  as  much.  I  make  no  assump- 
tion in  that  respect.    I  know  it. 

Senator  Hiscogk:.  Did  you  say  that  the  labor  in  putting  the  yam  into 
cloth  is  more  valuable,  and  that  it  cost  more  proportionately  on  account 
of  the  increased  value  of  putting  it  into  cloth  than  it  does  to  put  the  wool 
into  yam  f    Is  that  your  point  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  is. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  It  is  a  much  higher  grade  of  labor;  nearly  50  per  cent, 
higher. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Your  point  is  this :  That  when  you  pass  beyond 
yam  and  go  into  cloth  you'can  not  stand  on  the  same  40  per  cent,  or  on 
the  same  ad  valorem  protection,  because  it  takes  a  higher  grade  of  labor 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Not  altogether.  We  do  not  stand  on  that.  It  not  only 
takes  a  higher  grade  of  labor,  but  it  takes  more  of  it.' 

Mr.  Gampbell.  A  great  deal  more  of  it. 

Senator  Hisooo£.  I  do^ot  see  how  that  affects  it. 

Mr.  Gampbell.  It  is  a  longer  process. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  I  do  not  care  how  much  longer  it  is.  The  question 
is  whether  the  increased  value  added  to  the  yarn  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  making  the  yarn. 

Mr.  Gampbell.  The  reason  is  that  a  different  class  oHabor  is  used. 
In  making  the  yarn  a  good  many  children  are  employed  while  all  those 
who  make  the  goods  are  adults. 

Mr.  Dobson.  One  is  made  by  automatic  machinery  and  the  other  is 
manual  labor. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  include  the'shrinkage  in  that  50  cents  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  No  ;  1  have  simply  added  the  labor  and  expenses. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  included  shrinkage,  of  course  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  No;  I  have  just  taken  and  put  the  things  on  an  equal- 
ity in  every  respect. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  must  include  shrinkage. 

Mr.  B0T70MLY.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  pound  of  yarn  will 
not  make  a'  pound  of  goods.  The  goods  would  only  weigh  14  ounces, 
losing  10  per  cent,  in  the  process.  He  throws  that  entirely  away.  If 
we  were  to  make  a  pound  of  goods  we  would  have  to  take  18  ounces  of 
the  same  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  was  taking  a  pound  of  yarn  in  both  cases.  My 
question  was  whether  or  not  the  shrinkage  ti^as  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Salmon.  No;  I  have  simply  a4de<l  the  cost  of  putting  it  into 
goods,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  goods,  however  they  might  come 
out.  Taking  that  pound  of  yarn  and  putting  it  into  goods  would  cost 
50  cents,  where  it  costs  25  on  the  other  side.  ^  , 
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Seuator  ALDIMCd.  Then  yon  have  to  add  abont  10  cents. 

Mr.  WAtMON.  We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  why  it  is  so,  but  the 
facts  are  that  the  diffei^nce  in  cost  is  increased  that  mnch.  We  know 
it  tbonr  sorrow. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  Senator  Allison  asked  some  questions  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  were  largely  answered  by  the  replies  that  have  been  g4ven 
here.    I  don't  know  whether  he  would  consider  it  so  or  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  will  consider  it  so  in  his  absence,  until  he  re- 
turns.   You  may  go  ahead. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  As  I  nnderstand  it,  the  formula  that  you  gave 
worked  out  this  result:  That  for  this  increased  value  of  the  goods  it 
costs  more  than  it  does  to  put  the  value  on  the  yam.  Do  you  under- 
stand that  to  be  so  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Does  that  satisfy  you  f  That  seems  to  be  the  point  on 
which  this  whole  thing  hinges. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  the  only  point  there  is  about  it.  It  is  a 
matter  which  runs  through  the  bill  in  every  way.  I  concede  that.  If 
there  is  any  other  formula  that  he  wants  to  take,  in  which  he  wants  to 
state  the  cost  of  adding  that  25  cents  a  pound  to  the  cost  of  the  yam, 
to  show  that  it  costs  more  than  it  did  to  create  the  value  of  the  yarn  by 
manufacture,  I  want  him  to  do  it.  I' want  him  to  be  just  as  full  as, he 
can  be  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  the  simplest  showfng  we  can  make.  I  could 
giye  you  figures  of  actual  work  on  cloth  ranging  from  20  to  21  ounces, 
which  will  make  a  great  deal  worse  showing  than  that. 

Senator  Albbigb.  It  is  not  only  an  increased  specific  rate,  but  we 
give  an  increased  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Yes;  you  do. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  take  it  for  granted  that* the  specific  rate  is  simply 
compensatory.  It  is  not  a  factor  in  considering  what  we  require  for  the 
ad  valorem  rate,  because  we  lose  as  much  as  the  increase  in  waste. 
We  qertainly  lose  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  It  requires  22  ounces  or  over 
of  worsted  yarn  to  make  20  ounces  of  finished  cloth.  We  have  got  to 
pay  the  spinner  for  those  22  ounces  when  we  only  sell  20  ounces  in  re- 
turn. That  has  to  be  allowed  for..  That  I  would  like  to  see  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  admitted  that  the  price  of  a  certain  piece  of  20-ounce 
goods  which  comes  here  A*eely  is  on  the  other  side  4  shillings  and  8 
pence.  There  are  thousands  of  pieces  coming  in  here.  That  is,  as  we 
figure  it,  $1.12.  That  covers  profit  and  everything.  It  can  be  bought 
over  there  for  $1.12.    It  is  made  out  of  60  cent  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  One  dollar  and  twelve  cents  a  pound f 

Mr.  Salmon.  One  dollar  and  twelve  cents  a  yard  for  20  ounces. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  advance  are  you  getting  there? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  want  to  show  you  that  is  the  price  they  sell  at.  I  will 
admit  it  is  the  cost,  although  it  must  be  more  than  cost.  Thcty  do  not  al- 
ways sell  for  the  cost  price  on  the  otherside.  Under  this  bill  as  it  stands, 
the  yam  that  is  in  that  piece  of  goods  would  cost  us  $1.28  a  pound  landed 
here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  a  60-cent  yam  what  do  you  think  the  cost  from 
the  wool  up  on  the  other  side  would  be  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  From  wool  to  yarn  f 

Senator  Htsgock.  Before  you  get  through  with  that  I  want  to  ask 
a  question.    You  say  that  yarn  here  would  cost  you  $1.28  cents  apound  ! 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  bill  as  it  stands  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  would  that  cloth  cost  you  here  f 
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Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  where  I  am  starting  from.  Now,  I  have  to  take 
122  ounces  of  that  vara  in  order  to  make  a  20  oance  piece  of  ^oods.  That 
ivonid  be  $1.76  worth  of  yam  that  we  would  start  with,  Now,  in  order 
to  make  that  yarn  into  cloth  ready  for  the  market,  made  up,  packed, 
cased,  ready  to  ship,  it  will  cost  here  GO  cents  a  yard  at  the  Tery  lowest 
estimate. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  I  do  not  quite  want  you  to  put  it  in  that  way. 
Let  us  take  it  on  the  other  side.  That  yarn  on  the  other  side  costs  you 
60  cents  a  pound.  On  the  other  side  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  cloth 
that  you  will  get  from  it! 

Senator  Aldbich.  Per'pound  f 

Senator  HiscooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  was  figuring  on  a  20ounce  piece  ot  goods.  I  can 
figure  it  the  other  way. 

Senator  Hisoock.  I  would  like  to  hav6  you  make  the  calculation  for 
me.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  the  price  on  this  side.  I  want  you  to 
take  the  price  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Albbich.  Eighty-five  cents  was  the  estimate  he  gave  us 
before. 

Mr.  Salmon.  You  want  an  estimate  for  making  the  pound  of  yarn  into 
goods  of  the  texture  that  that  60cent  yarn  should  go  into  to  make  a 
proper  piece  of  goods? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  yarn  on 
both  sides,  from  the  wool  upf 

Mr.  Salmon.  Sixty-cent  yarn  from  the  wool  up — the  comparative 
difterence  in  the  relative  cost  between  the  wool  and  the  making  of  the 
yamf 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  really  can  not  tell  yon,  because  I  am  not  a  spinner. 
I  k;iow  you  can  get  the  wool  put  into  yarn  over  there  for  15  cent«. 

S<^'nator  Aldbigh.  How  much  would  it  cost  from  the  wool  up  to 
make  a  yarn  over  there  which  sells  for  60  cents,  and  then  how  much 
wou'd  it  cost  from  the  wool  up  to  make  the  same  yarn  here. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  You  can  buy  yarn  over  there  for  just  about  60  cents, 
what  we  call  a  fine  two-forty  yarn.  I  am  told,  and  have*  tried  to  get  at 
it  as  near  as  I  could,  that  they  can  make  yam  over  there  for  16  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  can  make  it  for  14  cents. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  There  are  different  estimates. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  cost  of  making  it  includes  the  plant,  etc. 

Mr.  Seabch.  That  is  the  entire  cost  of  making  a  pound  of  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  other  words,  if  you  will  famish  the  wool  he 
will  charge  you  14  cents  for  miaking  the  yarn.  How  much  would  it  cost 
bere  for  the  sameyarn  f 

Mr.  Sbabgh.  Gentlemen,  that  is  as  varied  as  it  can  be.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  heard  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  cost  Erben,  Search 
&  Co.,  40  cents  a  pound  to  do  it,  which  I  can  prove.  I  am  sorry  I  can. 
I  am  told  that  it  cost  one  other  Eastern  concern  (I  must  not  mention 
names,  because  you  are  taking  down  what  I  am  saying  and  I  do  not  want 
these  names  to  appear;  I  am  willing  to  speak  for  myself,  but  not  for 
oilier  people) — 1  know  an  Eastern  concern  that  cUnni  they  can  do  the 
same  work  fof  35  cents.  I  know  another  manufacturer  who  says  he 
can  do  the  same  thing  for  25  cents.  I  know  another  Eantern  concern 
that  does  not  think  politically  as  we  do  who  claim  they  can  do  it  for  22 
cents  a  pound.  This  is  the  information  1  have,  and  I  give  it  to  you  as 
from  others.    When  I  speak  of  my  own  business  I  speak  from  facts. 
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Mr.  DoLAN.  All  these  mills  that  make  yam  for  the  market  are  making 
special  numbers. 

Mr.  Search.  Two  of  these  mills  I  speak  of  are  mills  that  have  cloth- 
inaking  in  connection  with  yarn.  1  always  contend  that  they  can  not 
separate  the  two,  so  as  to*  know  what  it  does  cost  them.  Two  others 
of  them  are  mills  that  do  not  make  anything  bat  yarn.  How  they  can 
figure  it  out  I  do  not  know;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  the 
fact,  while  my  cost  is  as  I  have  figured  it  to  you,  through'  all  this 
struggle  that  we  have  been  passing  through  for  three  years — since  we 
have  had  the  climax  on  us,  it  took  about  a  year  or  two  after  the  bill 
was  passed  before  we  got  into  the  trouble,  and  then  it  began,  and  we 
have  had  about  three  years  of  it — during  that  three  years  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  these  gentlemen  as  competitors  in  the  market  and  sell  my 
yarn  as  cheap  as  they  can  sell  theirs.  Consequently  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  my  figures.  It  costs*  me  40  cents  to  make  a  pound  of  yarn  out 
of  the  fine  materialwe  use— the  wool  we  have  been  talking  about  to- 
night. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  imagine  there  would  be  a  wide  discrep- 
ancy in  the  estimate  in  the  cost  of  cloth  from  Mr.  Salmon's  estimate  t 

Mr.  Search.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  the  matter  extended  out  if  you  wish  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Liet  us  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Take  the  24  ounce  yarn,  costing  $1.76  and  60  cents  re- 
quired to  put  it  into  cloth.  That  is  $2.36.  Take  the  same  yarn  that 
costs  $1.12  on  the  other  side  and  on  that  we  pay  40  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem and  40  cents  a  pound.  Allowing  5  cents  for  charges,  etc.,  it  would 
be  lauded  here  at  $2.12  where  it  costs  us  $2.36  to  make  it.  Those  are 
the  facts,  and  they  can  be  substantiated,  I  think,  by  any  gentleman  here. 
There  may  be  a  difference  between  £astem  figures  and  ours,  but  not 
over  5  cents  a  yard,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  do  you  manage  to  compete  with  those  peo- 
ple now  at  a  less  rate!  ^ 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  do  not  compete.  In  1884  we  were  running  150 
looms  night  and  day  on  this  business.  Since  that  time  we  were  forced 
to  stop  and  have  not  run  a  loom«  We  had  to  stop.  You  know  as  well 
as  we  do  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  looms  that  had  to  do  the 
same  thing.  There  are  just  as  many  of  those  goods  used,  but  they 
come  from  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  the  worsted  trouble  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes ;  and  no  other  reason. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  have  a  much  less  rate  now  upon  worsted 
coatings  than  that. 

Mr.  Salmon.  You  see  how  it  works  as  it  stands  there.  That  is  what 
stares  us  in  the  face. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  base  rates  of  duty  upon  an 
estimated  cost,  when  there  is  a  difiference  of  25  to  40  cents  a  iiound 
among  men  who  ought  to  know  about  how  much  it  costs  to  make  goodfi 
from  the  same  amount  of  yarn  exactly. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  But  if  you  are  preparing  a  protective  bill  you  will  be 
perfectly  safe  in  making  your  figures  upon  the  highest  cost. 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  we  could  pass  a  bill  among  ourselves  here  we 
would  probably  come  to  an  agreement  very  quickly,  but  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  different  views  from  us  whose  votes  are  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  I  would  like  to  see  that  question  of  Senator  Hiscock's 
answered.    It  has  not  yet  beeu  answered  by  anybody,  I  believe,  t 
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Senator  Hisoogk.  Mr.  Salmon  has  answered  it  I  am  not  quite  sore 
whether  I  understood  his  answer  or  not.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr.  Search.  Mr.  Doak  thinks  he  can  throw  a  little  light  on  it. 

Mr.  BoAK.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  entirely  sure.  The  point  is  that  in 
getting  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarn  you  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  raw  material,  in  the  wool  that  is  in  the  yarn.  You 
get  as  much  benefit  from  the  raw  material  in  the  yarn  as  yon  do  from 
the  raw  material  in  the  goods,  while  the  proportion  of  raw  material  is 
much  larger  in  the  yam  than  in  the  goods.  I  will  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion, not  worked  out  as  closely  as  Mr.  Salmon's  was,  but  still  an  illus- 
tration. We  will  say  the  wool  cost  40  cents,  and  it  costs  15  cents  to 
turn  that  wool  into  yarn.  There  we  have  56  cents.  You  get  40  per 
cent,  on  that.  Of  that  65  cents  there  is  40  cents'  worth  of  raw  material. 
Add  36  cents  to  the  cost  of  that  yarn  to  make  it  into  goods.  You  then 
have  in  your  goods 40  cents'  worth  of  labor  and  40 cents'  worth  of  wool, 
as  you  had  in  your  pound  of  yarn.  So  your  protection  on  your  labor  is 
not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  on  the  labor  in  the  yarn  if  you 
have  the  same  ad  valorem  rate.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  see  the 
point  or  not. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  understand  it  perfectly. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  about  that.  The  raw  material  of  the 
yam  is  40  cents  and  the  labor  15  cents. 

Mr.  Doak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  65  cents  for  a  pound  of  yam. 

Mr.  Doak.  It  makes  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  weaver  comes  in  and  instead  of  his  haviog 
40  cents'  worth  of  raw  material  he  has  66  cents'  worth  of  raw  material, 
because'the  wool^and  the  yam  and  the  labor  that  were  put  upon  them 
are  his  raw  material.  He  has  56  cents'  worth  instead  of  40  cents'  worth , 
has  he  not! 

Mr.  Doak.  He  has  but  40  cents'  worth  of  raw  material. 

Senator  HisooCK.  Oh,  no;  he  has  66. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  66  cents'  worth.  Now  he  adds  35  cents  a 
pound  to  it.  So  the  arithmetical  problem  to  work  out  is  what  relation 
does  40  cents  bear  to  16,  and  what  relation  does  65  bear  to  35,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Senator  Hisgook.  I  understand  this  claim  is  made  hisre,  and  I  can 
see  a  great  deal  of  force  in  it 

Mr.  Doak.  I  can  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  not  right  t 

Mr.  Doak.  You  are  not  right  that  the  proportions  are  the  same. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  proportions  are  not  the  same.  He  did  not 
say  the  proportions  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Doak.  No.  I  think  15  cents  for  the  labor  that  is  put  into  the 
yam — the  raw  material — is  a  little  stretched.  You  have  not,  then,  as 
much  raw  material  in  proportion  in  your  pound  of  goods  as  you  had  in 
your  pound  of  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Doak.  I  thought  that  was  the  point. 

Senator  Htsgogk.  Just  what  the  results  are  I  would  like  to  sec 
worked  out.  The  point  is  this,  and  one  gentleman  ha^  answered  it. 
He  says,  in  making  yam  into  cloth  in  the  first  place  the  labor  in  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  yam  is  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  making 
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the  yarn.  He  say^^  in  making  the  yarn  into  cloth  there  is  a  wastage 
in  the  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  labor  is  more  ^c- 
pensive  or  not.  It  is  a  question  wliether  the  snrplusage  or  excess  of 
cost  of  labor  in  making  the  cioth  is  greater  than  it  is  over  there  in  yarn. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  question  is  whether,  relatively,  as  between 
this  country  and  the  other  side  it  costs  more  to  make  the  cloth  fh>m 
the  yarn  than  it  does  to  make  the  yam  from  tbe  wooL  ' 

Senator  Albbigh.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Hisoook.  And  secondly  he  sayii  there  is  a  waste  in  the  yam, 
for  which  they  must  have  compensation.  I  would  like  to  have  it  dem- 
onstrated just  what  the  difference  is  in  the  labor  cost,  that  is,  relatively, 
between  this  country  and  the  other  side  in  making  the  cloth  from  the 
yam  more  than  in  making  the  yam  from  the  wooL  Secondly,  I  would 
like  to  know  just  what  that  waatage  is. 

Mr.  DoAK.  The  wastage  is  10  per  cent,  as  near  as  it  can  be  gotten  at. 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  DoAK.  The  other  qneation  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer^forthe 
reason  Mr.  Search  has  given.  The  cost  varies  here  and  the  cost  varies 
there.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  an  average  cost  before  you  can  fig- 
ure on  it.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  fully  doubled  on  weaving,  and 
not  quite  so  much  on  spinning  here  as  over  there. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  your  statement  of  the  case  is  quite  ac- 
curate, and  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  a  uniform  rate  of  40  per  cent,  affords 
greater  protection  to  the  partly  manufactured  goods  than  it  does  to 
wholly  manufactured  goods. 

Mr*  DoAK.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Senatoir  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  dift'erence  is  as  much  as  Mr.  Search  has  a^kecf  for. 

Senator  Hiboogk.  Will  Mr.  Search  give  the  difforence  between  his 
yarn  schedule  and  our  woolen  schedule.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  yam 
schedule  again. 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  The  yarn  schedale  is  as  follows:  Notexoeeding  50 
centS)  30  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent,  acl  valorem ;  exceeding  50 
cents,  38  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent*  ad  vfi^orem. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  are  practically  increasing  the  duty  on  ahnost 
all  yarns  imported  3  cents  a  pound  above  our  bill.  That  is  the  pnieti- 
cal  effect  of  your  proposition^    1  suppose  you  all  understand  it. 

Mr.  SsABCH.  Oh,  yes }  we  understand  thaU  On  the  low  yarn  it  does 
not  increase  the  duty  so  much. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  We  are  increasing  the  cempensating  duties. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Gall  it  whatever  yon  please. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  That  they  have  got  to  do  if  you  keep  the  doty  at  11 
cents.^    It  takes  3^  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  yam. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  all  say  it  takes  3^  pounds  of  wool  to  make 
a  pound  of  2-ply  40  yarnf 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  take  3i  ponnds  of  the  fine  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  yam.  That  is  what  we  must  calculate  on.  If  it  is 
not  a  fine  wool  it  does  not  take  quite  so  much  as  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Take  the  yarn  we  have  been  talking  about* 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  That  ie  the  kind  of  yam  I  am  referring  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Exceeding  50  cents! 

Mr.  Sbaboh.  Yes,  sir;  exceeding  50  cents. 

Senator  Hiboogk.  Give  me  the  cloth  schedule. 

Jdv*  SsABOH.  Kot  exceeding  60,  35  and  45.  Exceeding  60,  44  and 
60.  ^  J 
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Gentlemen^  this  rate  of  44  aud  50 — to  begin  »t  that  poiut,  wbich  is  the 
liighest  poiut — is  bajsed  upou  the  fact  which  ban  been  explained  over  and 
over  again  by  all  of  the  persons  who  have  tried  to  explain  tbe  relative 
valne  of  wool  to  cloth,  that  it  takes  4  poands  Of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of 
cloth.  That  baa  been  tried  ovei^  and  over  again ;  and  inasisnch  as  you 
have  11  cents  a  pound  duty  upon  wool  aud  you  are  going  to  use  4 
pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth,  the  compensating  duty  is  4  times  11, 
or  44.    Therefore  the  44  is  Used  there,  and  is  easily  explained. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  like  to  ask  yon  a  question  for  my  own  in* 
formation  as  to  this  compensating  duty*  Tou  ask  for  a  duty  to  com* 
pensate  for  the  duty  on  wool,  as  I  nndei»tand  it,  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  wool  duty  t 

Mr.  Search.  Exactly  equivalent  to  the  wool  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  tact  that  the  farmer  who  sells  his  wool  has 
added  to  it,  as  compared  to  the  foreign  price,  the  amount  of  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  so  in  alLcases.  I  think  if  we  had  had  the  Mills 
bill  passed  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price 
of  wool  in  this  country  of  5  cents  a  pound  and  an  immediate  rise  upon 
the  other  side  of  5  cents.  They  would  have  equalized  themselves  in 
that  way.  We  are  importing  wools  all  the  time  more  or  less.  These 
fine  wools  our  mannfocturers  must  have,  so  we  have  to  import  them.  I 
am  sure  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  that  10  cents  a  pound  we  could  bring 
them  here  at  10  cents  a  ponnd  less,  and  that  would  interfere  with  the 
.pri«^  of  the  wools  here  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  relative  amount  of  wool  imported  compared 
with  the  amount  of  consumption  is  very  small,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Search.  There  is  considerable  wool  imported. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fine  wool. 

Mr.  Brarch.  As  wool,  you  might  say  yes;  and  yet  the  amount  in 
Itself  is  large. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-two  million  pounds  last  year. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  wool. 

Senator  Aldrich.  A  portion  of  it  went  to  Canada.  Not  more  than 
half  of  it  was  consumed  in  this  country., 

Mr.  Search.  But  suppose  there  were  only  5,000,000  ponnds  of  wool; 
would  not  that  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  efibrt  to  have  the  duty  raised  t 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not^discnsshig  that  question  now.  I  am  ask- 
ing now,  from  your  observation  and  experience,  whether  or  not  the 
price  received  by  the  American  wool-growers  is  the  London  price  plus 
10  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  it  is! 

Mr.  Search.  On  the  average ;  yes,  sir.  There  may  be  times  when 
there  may  be  a  depression  of  the  market  here,  and  he  does  not  get  it 
all ;  but  on  the  average  I  think  he  gets  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  wool  with 
an  importation,  say,  of  20,000,000  pounds  and  a  production  of  280.- 
000,000,  will  have  theefiect  to  increase  the  foreign  price  5  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  and  decrease  ours  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  equalize  itself  in  that  way! 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  a 
large  maker  of  cloth  goes  into  the  market  and  o£Pers  his  goods  indis- 
criminately at  10  cents  a  yard  under  the  prevailing  rate.  Although  he 
represents  only  1,000,000  yards  of  material,  for  instance,  the  result  of 
it  is  to  put  the  price  down.  A  little  thing  of  that  kind  has  a  very  great 
effect. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  Had  the  mills  all  been  running  there  would  have 

uiyiLi<£fc;u  uy  -x^J vJv-'Vl  Iv^ 
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been  more  than  20,000,000  pouiids  imported.  The  balauce  was  im- 
ported in  the  way  of  goods  and  yarns. 

The  Chairman,  The  amount  was  very  large,  as  we  know. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  Very  large. 

The  Chairman.  We  most  have  a  large  amount  of  wool  grown  in 
this  country  that  is  inferior  in  quality  to  these  wools  which  you  import 
for  the  line  yarns  and  yet  which  enter  into  the  production  of  cloth  in 
this  country.  But  I  merely  wanted  to  get  your  views  about  that.  I  did 
not  want  to  divert  you  from  your  line  of  argument  I  think  you  are 
all  clear  you  must  have  a  compensating  duty  equivalent  to  the  duty  on 
wool,  and  you  give  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Search.  We  claim  we  have  not  had  that  compensation  during 
the  last  live  years,  and  we  see  the  result  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  wool  men  claim  you  have  had  more  than  that, 
except  on  worsted. 

Mr.  Search.  More  than  what  f        • 

The  Chairman.  More  than  a  compensating  duty. 

Mr.  Search.  The  wool  men  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  that  was  their  statement  to  us ;  that 
the  adjustment  of  1883  was  an  unfair  adjustment  to  them. 

Mr.  Search.  The  facts  of  the  case  would  speak  louder  than  any  ar- 
gument I  could  give  you,  to  show  you  that  siuce  that  time  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  We  have  been  working  at  a  large  loss.  The  facts  are 
against  the  argument  of  the  wool  men. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  except  on  worsted. 

Mr.  Search.  Except  on  worsted.  I  believe  I  was  speaking  about  the 
44-cent  limit  when  we  disgressed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you ;  but  I 
wail  ted  to  get  y  oar  views  on  the  subject  of  a  compensating  duty,  because 
that  is  a  matter  that  has  been  disputed. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  Do  I  understand  the  wool 
men  object  to  the  manufacturers  having  this  compensating  duty  f 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  say  so;  but  I  have  understood 
them  to  say  that  this  adjustment  is  more  than  a  compensating  duty. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  The  adjustment  that  is  now  before  the  committee  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  the  adjustment  of  1883,  barring  worsted. 
In  other  words,  that  that  adjustment  was  not  a  fair  one  to  them  rela- 
tively.    I  think  we  have  heard  that  before,  have  we  not  f 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have,  indeed. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  That  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  way  they  talked  to 
us  at  the  last  conference  we  had.  It  was  ui)on  agreement  with  the  wool 
men  that  this  line  that  is  before  you  was  fixed.  It  was  established  c6n- 
ditionally,  and  permitted  to  be  established  conditionally,  on  the  ground 
that  the  manufacturers  shouhl  have  a  full  compensating  duty,  not  to  be 
dictated  by  the  wool  men ;  to  be  provided  by  the.  judgment  of  the  man- 
ufacturers from  their  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  who  came  here  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  insisted  upon  any  particulp^r  duty  that  you  should 
have ;  but  they  only  spoke  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  stating  that,-prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1883 — 1  now  spe^ik  of  woolen  cloth  alone,  not 
worsted — the  wool  men  took  exception  to  woolen  cloth  having  the 
advantage.  In  187G  the  importation  was  8,tXK),000;  in  1877,5,000,000; 
ill  1878, 4,000,000;  in  1879, 5,000,000;  in  1881, 9,000,000.  Eighteep  hun- 
dred and  eighty  and  1881  were  special  years.    In  1883  the  importations 
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were  10,000,000 ;  in  1884  the  importatioDS  were  13,000,000 ;  in  1885, 
10,000,000 ;  in  1886,  9,000,000;  in  1887, 10,000,000.  So  that  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  woolen  cloths ;  that  oaght  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  It  was  conceded  by  all  that  under  the  tariff  of  1867  the 
wool-growers  were  happy  and  the  manufacturers  were  also  comfortably 
fixed.  That  gave  them  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  50  cents  a  pound 
as  their  high  rate.  Tbirty-iive  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  then  upou  the 
price  of  high  raw  material  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was,  we  think 
and  believe,  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  would  be  to-day  ad  valorem  upou 
the  price  of  material  as  it  is  to-day  and  has  been.  Hence,  in  coming 
before  you  now,  we  ask  that  we  be  not  given  the 35  per  cent,  dutj',  such 
as  was  given  by  the  old  i:ariff,  because  our  labor  is  as  high  now  as  it.  was 
then,  and  higher.  On  all  worsted  manufactures  it  is  higher.  It  will 
take  the  difference  between  35  and  50  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of 
this  higher  class  of  gQods  to  live.  Hence  we  have  put  in  50  per  cent. 
The  44  cents  explains  itself.  It  is  simply  four  times  eleven,  which,  is 
the  compensating  duty.^ 

In  the  next  class  of  goods,  the  lower  class  of  cloths  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  made  out  of  30  cent  yam,  35  cents  a  pound  is  a  specific 
duty,  audit  is  fixed  with  the  understanding  and  belief  on  the  united 
jndgment  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  that  it  will  require  5  cents  ad- 
ditional specific  duty  over  the  yarn  to  protect  them  in  the  use  of  the 
yarn,  and  that  they  need  5  per  cent,  additional  duty  upou  the  other  side 
to  protect  them  in  the  labor  required  in  the  making.  The  labor  in  that 
cloth  is  not  as  much  as  the  labor  in  the  other,  and  they  can  get  along 
with  a  little  less  ad  valorem  duty.  So  we  ask  that  there  may  be  a  duty 
of  45  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound.  We  ' 
believe  we  only  ask  what  is  an  equivalent  on  the  specific  side,  and  what 
will  enable  us  to  live  and  run  our  factories  on  the  ad  valorem  side,  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages. 

Now,  going  backward,  we  come  to  the  question  of  38  cents  a  pound 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  high  duty  on  yarn.  Thirty-eight 
cents  is  only  the  equivalent  for  the  use  of  3^  pounds,  as  near  as  you  can 
get  at  it,  of  the  wool  on  which  we  pay  11  cents  a  pound  duty.  It  is  * 
only  the  equivalent  of  that.  The  40  per  cent,  we  have  already 
explained.  The  reason  we  have  dropped  from  38  to  30  in  the  first 
schedule  is  simply  because  that  wool  is  not  as  fine  as  the  other, 
and  it  does  not  take  3^  pounds  of  that  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  yarn. 
We  have  placed  it  there  at  what  we  consider  to  be  the  safe  side  for  us 
to  bring  it  in  on — a  lower  schedule.  We  have  made  it  30  cents,  which  is 
not  quite  3  pounds  of  wool  to  the  pound  of  yarn  in  that  case.  There 
are  some  lower  grades  of  wool  in  which  we  could  get  along  with  less  than 
30  cents,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  put  in  another  fence  in 
order  to  take  care  of  them,  and  the  Senate  has,  we  think,  very  wisely 
pat  as  few  of  these  fences  as  possible  in  their  bill.  That  will  facilitate 
very  much  the  collection  of  the  duties,  and  it  will  also  prevent  under- 
valuation. Every  one  of  those  fences  that  is  removed  provides  so  much 
the  better  against  undervaluation.  We  know  very  well  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  so  n^any  fences  in  the  tariff  bill  is  going  to  help  us  materially  in 
undervaluation,  because  we  know  if  their  goods  have  a  value  of  87  cents 
on  the  other  side — I  say  87  cents  for  illustration  ;  it  does  not  matter 
just  what  the  amount  is,  whether  a  cent  or  two  higher  or  lower— they 
have  been  imported  under  80  cents  and  paid  the  low  duty  of  the  present 
law.  The  reason  they  have  come  in  is,  because  the  gentlemen  who  bought 
them  hacl  them  invoiced  with  a  line  of  cheap  goods,  which  were  just  uu; 
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der  60,  and  bad  the  lower  prioe  pot  upon  all  the  goods.  In  that  ease, 
although  10  cents  A  pound  might  be  put  on,  they  would  still  not  oome 
iuto  the  higher  schedule  of  the  class  of  goods^  bat  would  come  in  at 
a  nominal  figure  away  under  80  cents. 

This  business  has  been  going  on  oil  the  time.  I  have  aeen  tiie  same 
tiling  myself  in  yarns  in  New  York  City.  Two  yams  were  shown  me 
that  were  different  entirely  but  they  came  in  nnder  the  40  cent  dnty. 
One  of  ihem  was  worth  more  than  40  cents  but  was  invoiced  below  40, 
while  the  other  was  worth  something  less  than  40  and  the  extra  vaiae 
in  the  one  case  was  put  on  in  the  other,  and  the  resnlt  was  that  they 
both  came  nnder  40  and  paid  the  40-cent  duty.  Bo  I  say  the  fewer 
fences  we  can  have  in  the  tariff  law  the  better  and  the  less  tronble  tiiere 
will  be  with  these  undervaluations. 

Tbat  is  tbe  statement  of  the  wool  schedule.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you  dcNire  to  ask  they  ought  to  oome  in  here  perhaps,  before  we 
leave  the  subject,  as  we  have  other  things  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  SaLtHON.  Senator  Hiscock  asked  me  a  question  which  I  am  ready 
to  answer  now  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  making  goods  on  this  side 
and  tbo  other. 

Senator  HisooCK.  What  I  asked  was  this :  The  difference  between 
the  relative  cost  of  yam  on  the  other -side  and  cloth  on  the  other  side 
and  here.  I  know  all  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  goods  on  the 
other  side  and  here ;  but  I  want  the  difference  relatively  between  the 
cost  of  yarn  on  the  other  side  and  woolen  goods  here  and  woolen  goods 
on  tbe  other  side  and  woolen  goods  here. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  I  can  not  answer  that  by  exact  figures,  but  I  will 
give  you  a  statement  of  my  experience  in  spinning  yiurn.  The  machin* 
ery  is  to  a  great  extent  automatic.  The  superintendent  of  one  room 
may  be  paid  a  very  good  price.  In  our  own  mill  he  is  piaid  by  actual 
comparison  with  an  English  gentlemen  who  was  over  here  a  short  time 
ago  more  than  twice  as  much.  But  the  labor  uiiderneath  him  is  amall 
labor,  that  is,  small  help  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  prices  paid 
abroad.  Therefore  when  you  manufacture  yarn^t  is  done  by  this  small 
help  and  automatic  machinery,  superintended  by  men  of  ability.  Bat 
the  moment  you  get  hold  of  tbat  yarn  and  commence  to  make  it  into 
cloth  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  warper,  who  is  a  skilled  artisan,  fol- 
lem'mg  ootthe  direeticm  of  a  designer  who  is  the  most«killed  man,  prob- 
ably, in  the  mill.  It  passes  then  to  a  loom,  where  instotd of  being  under 
the  small  help  at  small  pay  it  is  under  skilled  labor,  and  the  cost  m  ao 
much  more  in  proportion  that  I  venture  to  say  it  is  at  least  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  it  is  abroad. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  BoTTOMLY.  I  will  keep  it  witbin  the  limit  It  passes  titon  into 
the  finishing  room  where  the  labor  is  ail  skilled  labor,  incloding  the 
dyer.  When  it  is  put  up,  rolled  ready  for  the  market,  it  has  not  passed 
through  so  much  automatic  machinery  as  it  did  when  going  f^^  raw 
material  into  the  yarn,  but  it  has  had  added  to  it  the  highest  class  of 
labor  in  the  manufacture ;  so  that  the  percentage  oa  the  labor,  being  of 
the  higher  class,  amounts  to  very  much  more.    Is  that  your  question  T 

Senator  HiscooK.  That  illustrates  the  principle.  The  only  thing  re- 
maining is  for  us  to  get  a  practical  illustration  to  ascertain  jnst  how 
much  it  is. 

Mr.  Salmon,  I  can  give  that  to  you. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Let  us  take  the  yarns  we  have  been  talking  about; 
siiy  a  worsted  yarn  that  is  worth  60  cents  on  the  other  side.  What 
.does  that  cost  here  f  ' 

uiyiLi-ifciu  uy  - 
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Mr.  Salmon.  I  know  what  we  eell  that  for  here. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  That  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

Senatcnr  Alitbigh.  Take  the  same  kind  of  wool. 

Mr.  DoBsaN.  It  will  cost  $1.20  under  the  present  rate  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  it  costs  85  cents  on  the  other  side  what  will 
it  C09t  here  f 

Mr.  Balmon.  We  have  to  pay  the  spinner  $1.20  a  pound. 

Senator  Alixeioh.  Then  do  you  say  it  will  cost  50  o^nts  morel 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  about  the  lowest.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  will 
cost  more,  but  that  is  the  lowest. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Has  not  the  2.40  yarn  been  sold  for  less  than  $1.16  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  has  been  imported  for  $1. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Has  it  not  Heen  sold  for  less  than  $1.16 1 

Mr.  Salmon.  When  a  man  had  to  do  it,  I  suppose  he  did. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  have  sold  2.40  worsted  yarn  here  in  this  country 
within  the  last  sixty  days  for  $1.05  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  have  lost  10  cents  a  pound  by  doing  it.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  do  it  or  shut  up  our  mills  and  destroy  our  organization. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  will  tell  you  our  experience.  We  have  had  a  worsted 
mill  to  spin  worsted  yarn  for  three  years  and  we  have  dropped  aboot 
$25,000  every  year  in  it,  and  think  it  is  time  to  stop. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  simply  run  our 
miU  as  we  could,  rather  than  send  the  organization  on  the  street.  We 
have  done  the  very  best  we  could,  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  100,000 
pounds  of  yam  on  band  to  start  with  that  I  had  to  carry,  in  order  that 
the  men  I  had  employed  for  years  should  be  kept  at  work  doing  some- 
thing. When  I  came  to  unload  that  yarn,  which  I  had  to  do  wi&in  the 
last  sixty  days — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  transferred  some  of  my  profits 
to  the  pockets  of  gentlemen  here  present — of  course  I  was  obliged  to 
sell  it  for  what  I  could  get,  in  order  to  receive  something  back  and 
keep  the  mill  going.  That  is  the  way  our  stock  was  handled.  We  had 
100,000  pounds  of  this  stuff  piled  up  in  the  warehouse.  I  know  there 
are  gentlemen  here  in  like  position  with  myself,  and  there  are  others 
all  over  the  country.  Unless  you  have  pretty  good  backing,  yon  can't 
stand  such  business  as  that.  You  get  tired  and  sick  and  disgusted. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  been  with  us  during  a  series  of  years. 

The  GnAiBMAN.  This  ad  valorem  which  you  propose  would  be  neces- 
sary under  free  wool }  the  differential  rate  you  propose  as  between  yarn 
and  cloth  would  be  necessary  if  there  was  no  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  It  would  be  neeessary  if  there  was  no  duty  whatever. 
But  if  the  bill  that  was  put  before  this  body  by  brother  Mills  had  al- 
lawed  an  increased  rate  for  the  farther  product  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  yarn  into  cloth,  it  would  have  had  a  great  many  supporters  among 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  people  who  do  not  care  whether  there 
is  any  duty  on  wool  or  not.  They  are  selfish  on  that  matter.  They 
would  say  **  That  bill  protects  me.  I  can  live  under  that  and  I  will  go 
for  it.''    But  the  bill  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  can  show  yon  how  the  thi<ig  worked  on  goods  costing 
4  shillings  and  11  pence  on  the  other  side.  Under  the  Mills  bill  the 
price  would  have  been  $1.70.  It  would  havB  cost  here  $1.97  to  make 
the  same  goods  under  the  Mills  bill.  That  is  exactly  15  per  cent,  more 
than  40  per  cent.  We  would  certainly,  leaving  wool  out  of  the  question, 
require  15  per  cent,  more  than  tbo  spinner  has  to  give  us  the  same  pro- 
tection that  he  would  have  at  40  per  cent.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
J  wi^ll  read  yon  a  few  lines*    Some  time  ago  some  friends  of  ours  on  tbe^ 
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other  aide  who  were  manufacturers,  as  I  say.  ran  their  looms  and  gave 
the  product  to  commission  weavers.  They  tnen  sent  it  to  be  dyed  and 
finished.  They  very  kindly  gave  us  the  items  of  the  cost  on  all  the 
different  cloths.  I  saw  all  of  their  samples.  They  varied  from  96  to 
110  picks,  but  I  think  9S  picks  would  be  the  average.  Under  the  item 
of  cost  they  had  the  weaving  at  £1  9«.  6d.  for  53^  yards.  I  have  all 
the  items,  rent^  ofiice  expenses,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  all  other 
expenses.  Now  what  they  actually  pay  on  the  loom  to  the  weaver  is 
13s,  Sd.  to  finish  that,  exactly  6  cents  a  yard.  Our  weaving  price  is  l^a. 
What  do  you  pay  in  New  England,  Mr.  James  f 

Mr.  James.  I  could  not  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  Salmon.  My  recollection  is  it  is  about  16  cents. 

Mr.  James.  The  New  England  pries  is  a  little  more  than  the  Phila- 
delphia price,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  thought  it  was  less.  The  total  is  over  three  times  as 
much. 

Senator  Albrigh.  You  have  the  same  items  in  both  cases.  Have 
they  everything  in  that  you  have! 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  they  say  ^*  as  a  rule  the 
Bradford  manufacturers'' — they  mean  those  who* take  the  yam  and 
knit  the  goods  to  be  finished  outside ;  they  simply  dress  and  weave  it— 
*'  calculate  that  the  weaver's  wages  will  cover  dressing  and  all  other 
expenses,  including  depreciation  and  aU  general  expenses."  That  Ls 
the  way  they  figure,  and  I  really  think  that  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  a  rule  thp^t  works  pretty  well  here.  So  that  it  comes  very  near  the 
same  thing  when  there  is  in  one  ca«e  6  cents  a  yard  as  against  19  cents. 
The  total  for  everything,  profits,  expenses,  depreciation,  steam,  eoalj 
etc.,  is  13^  cents  a  yard. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  goods! 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  was  for  53J  yards,  29«.  6d.,  for  everything  on  o^h 
yards,  taking  22^  ounces  to  make  each  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  weavers  by  the  yard  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  paid  by  the  yard  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Salmon,  The  wages  of  a  weaver  over  there  who  averaged  7U 
yards  a  week  would  be  $4.20.  They  claim  that  they  average  1&.,  which 
s  ver>'  close  to  $4.20.  Our  weavers  here,  if  they  get  the  work  to  dcJ 
they  have  not  it  to  do,  of  course^  would  earn  $14  at  least,  and  I  know 
some  of  them  earn  $15. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  all  skilled  ^en  f  | 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  are  all  skilled  weavers.  They  do  not  run  twi 
looms.    Th*ere  is  one  man  to  a  loom. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  to  offer  on  paragraph  354 1 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Has  your  question  been  answered  to  your  satisfaction 
Senator  Hiscock  t 

Senator  Hiscock.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  spin  any  mohair  t  ' 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir ;  we  spin  mohair.  Mr.  Dobson  spins  a  giva 
deal  more  than  we  do.  He  makes  plush  and  spins  for  that  pariK>$<i 
We  spin  mohair  as  part  of  oilr  business.  I 

Senator  Albrich.  We  had  a  man  here  who  told  us  there  was  no  itui 
hair  yarn  spun  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  This  mohair  is  imported.  | 

Mr.  Search.  All  the  mohair  that  we  use  is  imported.  There  is  som 
mohair  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  a  very  good  qa'ality ;  no 
sufficiently  good  for  our  use.    We  have  discarded  it  altogether  troax 
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use.  There  is  some  that  is  quite  fair  though  that  is  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, but  none  good  enough  for  us. 

Now  we  come  to  ready-made  clothiog.  Clothing  is  based  upon  the 
duty  that  has  been  laid  upon  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  women's  and  children's  clothing  now, 
or  men's  wear  f 

Mr.  Searoh.  Men's  wear. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  358. 

Mr.  Search,  i.would  make  a  suggestion  that  sections  338  and  359 
be  consolidated  and  you  have  only  one  section.  There  is  only  a  differ- 
ence between  them  of  6  cents  a  pound.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  consolidate  them  ajul  make  one  section. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  if  we  raise  it  all  and  make  it  50  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Search.  That  relates  to  the  clothing  schedule,  and  the  reasons 
for  putting  forward  our  proposition  will  be  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Hackett. 

Mr.  Hackett.  The  same  reason  exists  for  the  increase  of  the  specific 
and  ad  valorem  <luty  in  this  case  as  exists  in  regard  to  cloth  and  yarn. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  are  speaking  now  of  sections  358  and  359! 

Mr.  Hackett.  Ready-made  clothing.  These  rates  are  all  based,  as 
has  been  remarked,  upon  the  duty  on  wool,  11  cents  a  pound.  The 
yarn  men  base  their  estimate  on  it,  and  it  is  carried  right  up  to  the  sub- 
ject of  clothing.  1  can  not  say  any  more  than  has  been  said  in  connec- 
tion with  yarns  and  cloth. 

Senator  Hisco(;k.  I  do  not  know  whether  .the  same  reason  applies  or 
not.  For  instance,  in  making  ready-made  clothing  is  there  the  wastage 
that  there  is  between  yarn  and  cloth,  and  is  the  same  high  class  of  labor 
useil  in  manufacturing  ready  made  clothing  that  they  claitn  U  used  in 
manufacturing  cloth  from  yaf n  If  Those  are  the  two  grounds  on  which 
the  proposition  is  based,  and  neither  of  those  may  exist  in  the  case  of 
ready-made  clothing. 

Mr.  Hackett.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  both  exist. 

Senator  Alduich.  Is  the  importation  of  ready-made  clothing  increas- 
ing under  the  present  rate  f 

Mr.  Hackett.  There  has  been  some  attempt  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Alduich.  The  rates  are  practically  the  same  in  cloth  and 
ready-made  (clothing.  One  is  35  and  40,  and  the  other  is  40  and  45.  I 
was  only  going  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  large  importation  of 
ready-made  clothing,  or  whether  the  importations  are  increasing  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  desire  to  know  how  the  present  rates  work. 

Mr.  Hackett.  The  amount  of  clothing  that  is  brought  in  is  nominally 
small  iu  comparison  to  what  we  manufacture  here.  There  is  a  dis- 
position and  has  been  a  disposition  shown  by  some  manufacturers  to 
import  clothing,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  assumed  large 
proportions  as  compared  with  the  whole.  I  understand  some  $2,000,000 
worth  has  been  brought  in  annually. 

The  Ohaibman.  Your  request  is  based  upon  the  first  request! 

Mr.  Hackett.  Yes,  sir  j  it  is  all  based  upon  the  very  tirst  request 
made  to  yon  this  evening. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  this  clause  as  it  stands  now,  how  are 
the  ready -madd  clothing  people  cared  fori 

Senator  Albbich.  We  have  increased  the  comparative  rate  6  per 
cent. 

The  Chaieman.  I  ask  how  our  bill  is  adjusted  now  as  respects  ready- 
made  clothing  compared  with  paragraph  354.  We  give  you  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  and  40  cent..  ,,y,  „,,  .^  ^^OqIc 
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Mr.  Hackbtt.  We  make  no  complaint. 

The  Chaibman.  As  it  stands  t 

Mr.  Haokett.  As  it  stands. 

^  The  Ghaibmajt.  I  want  to  ask  yon  another  qaesti6n,  because  I  am 
not  very  familiar  with  this  business  in  detail.  I  have  heard  some  criti- 
cism on  our  inclusion  of  knit  goods  and  some  statement  that  knit  goods 
in  our  bill  pay  a  very  high  ad  valorem.    Is  there  anything  in  that  t 

Mr.  Hageett.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  It  is  not  in  my 
line. 

Mr.  SEABcna.  We  have  a  committee  in  our  association  who  have  the 
knit-goods  schedule  in  charge.  That  committee  declares  that  they  can 
not  live  with  the  knit-goods  schedale  at  anything  less  than  50  and  55 
per  cent.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  knit-goods  schedule  the  balance  of 
the  matter  would  have  been  put  at  50  cents  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valoreoi 
at  that  point ;  but  the  knit-goods  men  declared  on  account  of  the  wast- 
ing of  their  material,  which  cuts  so  largely  to  waste  in  making  these 
garments,  they  could  not  stand  it.  It  was  argued  over  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  bill  and  it  was  Anally  conceded  that  it  would  have 
to  be  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  order  to  protect  them.  The  reason  they 
state  is,  because  the  material  which  they  use  is  largely  a  cloth  that  does 
not  weigh  4  ounces  to  the  yard,  is  very  light:  and  that  the  labor  in 
making  th&t  cloth  up  into  garments  is  poupd  for  pound  very  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  kind  of  cloth,  and  they  want  compensation  for 
that  labor.  Therefore  they  insist  that  they  can*not  get  along  unless  they 
have  55  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Nobody  here  to-night  represents  them. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Ko,  sir.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  matter  Jn  charge 
telephoned  me  to-day  that  he  could  not  possibly  come. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  balmoral  skirts  f  Do  you  know  anything 
about  them  } 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  think  that  is  a  small  factor  in  the  tariff  bill  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  in  here  from  an  old 
schedule. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  do  not  know  that  it  amounts  to  anything.  Knit 
goods  applies  to  Jersey  cloth  made  up  into  clothing. 

Mr.  Plummeb.  That  might  be  misconstrued  by  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  different  fabrics.  The  average  man  would  not  know 
the  difference  between  Jersey  cloth,  made  as  it  is,  and  an  ordinary- 
woven  piece  of  cloth.  They  might  be  confounded  with  something  which 
was  strictly  knit  goods  Jbr  other  purposes  entirely  than  that  of  Jersey 
cloth. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  had  very  little  complaint  about  knit 
goods.  If  the  knit-goods  trade  is  not  satisfied,  I  don't  believe  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  satisfy  anybody.  This  bill  has  been  seen  by  all  the  knit- 
goods  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  we  have  heard  no  complaints 
of  it  before. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  shirts  and  d]:awers. 

Senator  Albbigh.  What  kind  of  knit  goods  f 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  should  say  outside  garments  for  ladies,  made  from 
Jersey  cloth. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  articles  covere<i 
by  the  provision  regarding  knit  goods }  very  small  and  very  insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Plummeb.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  many  of  these  ladies^  gar- 
ments there  are.  r^^^^l^^ 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  I  know  the  quantity  is  small,  oomparatively^  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Plummee.  I  refer  to  the  outer  g^ments  worn  by  women. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  next  provision,  No.  359,  covers  those  goods.  . 

Mr.  Plukbceb.  I  do  not  think  that  stockinet  cloth  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded. ' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  goods  you  are  talking;  about  are  not  covered 
by  this  provision  at  all.    They  are  covered  by  section  359. 

Mr.  Seabch.  That  excepts  knit  goods,  does  it  not  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  Therefore  it  comes  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Plummeb.  A  buyer  of  H.  B.  Claflin  Company  was  showing  me 
those  goods  a  year  ago  and  was  telling  me  how  he  could  buy  them.  He 
sailed  for  Europe  last  Saturday  and  is  going  to  get  those  goo<ls  to  a 
great  extent  from  Germany  and  different  points  abroad  at  a  less  price 
than  he  could  have  them  made  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
that  stockinet  should  be  included  as  knit  goods.  Knit  goods  are  gen- 
erally known  as  men's  wear.  This  article  is  out  of  its  place  if  it  is  de- 
nominated as  knit  goods. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  Since  it  comes  from  the  other  side  at  a  low  rate  of  duty 
it  interferes  very  much  with  our  production  here. 

Senator  Aldbi  h.  How  does  it  come  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Seaboh.  If  the  duty  is  not  compensatory  to  our  people  it  must 
oome  from  the  other  side :  and  if  it  is  let  in  here  it  will  replace  our  gar- 
ments.   They  are  all  maae  out  of  pure  worsted  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  increased  the  duty  on  that. 

Mr.  Pluhmeb.  There  is  no  question  about  labor  on  those  goods  as 
there  is  on  other  fabrics.*  They  are  made  on  an  automatic  machine  and 
there  is  no  labor. 

Mr.  Seaboh.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is,  we  make  no 
finer  yarns  in  our  business  than  are  cousum^  by  these  men  who  manu- 
facture this  class  of  knit  goods.  We  make  no  finer  yarns  than  they 
use.  Therefore  the  highest  priced  yarns  under  this  bill  which  we  have 
asked  you  to  pass  would  bear  a  duty  of  38  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 
cent.  They  want  protection  in  this  respect  because  in  making  the  goods 
up  into  garments  they  cuts  largely  to  waste,  and  the  waste  is  nothing 
but  pure  worsted  yarn. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  not  directly  upon 
this  point.  How  much  mohair  is  imported  into  this  country  and  spun 
here  f    It  is  not*  separately  stated,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  188(J,  which  was  an  exceptional  year  for  mohair,  they 
used  it  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  cloth.  I  suppose  there 
must  have  been  imported  that  year  at  least  5,000,000  pounds.  But  the 
average  importation  of  mohair  into  this  country  will  be  probably 
600,000  or  700,000  pounds.  Prior  to  1883  we  used  exclusively  domestic 
mohair,  which  was  an  industry  that  was  growing  very  rapidly.  The 
consumption  outgrew  the  supply  and  we  could  not  get  enough  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  any  plushes  made  in  Philadelphia  at 
aU! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  make  plushes,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  140  pieces  a  day,  silk  and  mohair. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  yards  apiece! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Forty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  had  a  man  here  the  other  day  who  said  no 
mohair  yarns  or  plushes  were  made  in  this  country,  uiym^t^u  uy  ^^  w^-*  .^ 
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.  Mn  DoBSON.  Not  only  that,  but  I  want  Senator  Hiscock  to  give  qs 
a  chance  to  make  hat  plushes.  Hat  plushes  have  been  put  at  10  per 
cent.  If  he  will  put  up  that  rate  and  give  us  the  same  duty  on  hat 
plushes  as  on  other  classes  of  plushes,  we  will  make  them  all  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  a  lot  of  hatters  to  deal  with. 

Mr.'DoBSON.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  your  hafA  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  the  ladies  get  their  bonnets. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  making  140  pieces  of  i)lush  every  day  you 
are  doing  pretty  well. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  can  do  more  than  that.  To  show  what  that  inda^try 
has  done  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts.  I  have  the.figures  in  my  pocket. 
Up  to  1881,  in  the  plush  industry,  I  think  Mr.  Hinds  will  bear  meouttbat 
there  were  not  more  than  5,000  pieces  of  mohair  plush  imported.  The 
industry  was  entirely  French.  The  merchants  had  to  give  their  orders 
l>robably  a  year  in  advance  before  they  could  get  them  filled.  In  1881 
we  commenced  to  make  the  goods,  both  silk  and  mohair.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  our  product  was  silk ;  considerably  more  than  anything  else. 
The  price  of  an  ordinary  mohair  plush  at  that  date  was  about  $160, 
landed ;  $75  a  piece  for  the  very  poorest  quality.  It  would  run  all  the 
way  from  $75  up  to  $140  a  piece,  according  to  the  quality.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  industry  here  you  can  import  the  goods  that  cost  in 
1880  and  1881  $120  for  40  yards  (or  39  meters,  which  is  equivalent  to  it)— 
you  can  land  them  liere  for  $45,  and  do  not  have  to  give  your  order  nioi^ 
than  two  weeks  in  advance  in  order  to  get  them.  The  increase  m  plush 
has  been  so  rapid  that  I  suppose  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
40,000  pieces  made  in  the  IJnited  States  of  mohair  plush  alone.  The 
goods  that  when  we  commenced  were  selling  at  $1.75  are  selling  to-day 
for  70  cents.    There  is  the  industry. 

In  1886  the  silk  plushes  were  in  the  hands  of  three  concerns  in  Europe. 
One  was  Lester  &  Co.,  of  Bradford;  another  was  John  Bright,  of  Roch- 
dale, and  the  other  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Watson,  also  of 
Kochdale.  We  commenced  and  got  $1.75  a  yard  for  all  the  plush  ise 
made  in  the  first  six  months.  The  price  pf  those  goods  abroad  was  4 
shillings  and  9  x)ence  up  to  5  shillings  and  6  pence.  The  s;ime  goods 
are  being  sold  for  us  to-day  of  the  same  quality  at  $1.02^.  The  duty 
on  silk  is  the  same,  but  the  only  difference  is  that  they  hifve  Americau 
competition  and  they  have  a  trust.  They  all  agreed  upon  a  price  which 
was  to  be  the  price,  and  you  can  not  get  them  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  made  in  Germany  also! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  plush  we  speak  of  is  nearly  altogether  English. 
There  are  a  great  many  plushes  made  in  Germany,  but  they  are  of  a 
poor  quality,  chiefly  for  hwlies'  wear.  The  plush  I  am  speaking  abt^it 
is  also  for  ladies'  wear,  but  most  of  it  is  for  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Fine  plush. 

Mr,  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  our  plush  in  the  White  Housf 
now.  I  have  seen  it  there.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make 
silk'hat  plush.    The  duty  now  is  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  have  stated  the  rate  you  want  on  ready-made 
clothing.    Does  that  include  knit  goods? 

Mt.  Search.  That  includes  knit  goods  made  up  int^  garments. 
.    Mr.  Salmon.  Goods  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor. 

Mr.  Search.  We  ask  therefore  that  sections  358  and  359  may  W 
consolidated  into  one  section,  with  a  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  .k) 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  ready-made  clothing  of  all  descriptions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  that  has  been  sadly  wrong  in  oar 
American  industry  for  some  years,  and  that  is  stockings,  hose,  and  half- 
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hose.  All  of  oar  matiafactarers  who  have  been  in  that  business  have 
been  in  very  bad  shape  indeed.  Some  of  onr  mills  in  Philadelphia  have 
failed  and  closed  up.   'rAlmost  all  of  them  are  idle  tx)-day. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Are  you  talking  about  cotton  or  wool! 

Mr  Seabgh.  I  am  talking  about  cotton.  Before  I  go  to  that,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  other  matter.  At  the  close  of  sec- 
tion 357  in  Schedule  K  we  ask  for  a  single  change.  That  is  asked'by 
the  dyers  and  finishers  who  are  here  with  us  to-night.  The  dyers  and 
finishers  ask  that  from  the  duty  you  have  there  placed  upon  those  goods 
of  11  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  when  goods  are  imported  in  the  gray  or  undyed  and  uncolored, 
the  specific  duty  shall  be  2  cents  per  square  yard  less  than  on  the  dyetl 
and  finished  goods,  and  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  on  goods  in  the 
dyed  state. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  make  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Search.  Kone  of  the  gentlemen  here  make  dress  goods. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  manufact- 
urers of  dress  goods.  I  think  they  would  say  they  would  much  prefer- 
an  addition  rather  than  a  subtraction. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  only  purpose  is  to  get  the  goods  on  this  side  in  order 
to  give  our  people  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  them. 

Mr.  Searoh.  I  will  go  on  and  explain.  As  it  is  now,  if  these  gentle- 
men were  to  import  this  cloth  in  the  gray  state,  undyed  and  uncolored, 
it  would  pay  more  duty  than  the  finished  cloth  would  pay,  which  is 
manifestly  wrong.  The  reason  they  would  be  doing  so  is  this:  That 
this  cloth  in  the  finishing  shrinks  about  7.7  per  cent,  in  its  surface,  so 
that  if  they  bring  it  in  unfinished  they  would  have  7.7  more  square 
yards  to  pay  duty  on  than  there  is  after  it  is  finished.  Jn  the  finishing 
process  it  shrinks  up  and  there  is  that  much  less  material  afterwards. 
In  addition  to  that  it  costs  to  finish  those  goods  on  the  other  side  about 
2  cents  a  square  yard.  That  is  admitted  as  a  fact  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  goods  themselves.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country 
since  this  bill  was  made  up,  and  while  he  opposed  this  section  of  this 
bill  he  said  that  2  cents  a  square  yard  was  the  cost  of  finishing  the 
goods  on  the  other  side.  Now  the  dyers  who  are  here  say  that  what 
they  wish  is  that  40  per  cent,  of  that  2  cents  should  be  remitted  to  them, 
which  would  give  them  eight-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  balance  of  the  2 
cents  is  made  up  by  the  shrinkage  in  the  cloth.  That  looks  reasonable 
and  looks  right.  Of  course  you  can  only  hear  one  side  of  a  question 
to  night 5  but  it  is  well  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on  it  and  then 
hear  the  other  side  when  you  have  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  question,  in  paragraph  357, 
women  and  children's  dress  goods,  I  see  in  one  case  the  ad  valorem  is 
92.51  and  73.92  in  the  other.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  still*  ad  valorem 
CQinpanul  with  what  you  ask  in  these  general  clauses. 

Mr,  Hinds.  The  square  yard  part  of  it  is  supposed  to.  be  a  compen- 
satory duty. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  very  well  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Very  fe^  of  those  goods  are  made  in  this  country ; 
hardly  any.     We  put  up  the  rate  hoping  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Search.  Those  are  the  facts  in  the  case  as  they  are  given  to  me 
by  the  dyers.  I  have  looked  into  them  myself  and  made  the  computa- 
tions, and  so  far  as  lean  see  they  bear  them  out.  Representatives  of 
three  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country  that  are  finishing  these 
cl«)tlis  are  here  and  they  can  speak  for  themselves,  if  you  desire  to  ask 
them  questions  concerning  the  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  stated  the  fact,  which  is  that 
these  ^'ooils  iu  the  gray  cost  2  cents  less  than  the  goods  dyed. 

Mr.  Search.,  On  account  of  the  finishing  on  the  other  side.  They 
cost  over  there  to  finish  2  cents.    Those  are  the  facts  as  I  learned  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  any  fuller  statement  could  be  made 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Search.  Only  in  regard  to  the  shrinkage  on  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  stated. 

Mr.  Search.  Seven  and  seven-tenths. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  t 

Mr.  Search.  Per  square  yard.  It  is  so  much  a  square  yard.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  want  to  hear  anything  further  on  that  point ! 

Senator  HiscocK.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  we  claim  is  easily  demonstrated. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  dye  many  of  those  goods  now  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  do  not.  Allow  me  to  say  a  very  few  words.  In 
1801  there  was  a  discrimination  in  the  tariff  of  6  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  gray  cloth.  In  1883  the  tariff,  you  will  remember,  was  6.35  and  8.40 
a  square  yard.  Up  to  that  time  we  did  quite  a  large  business  in  that 
line.  'A  great  many  goods  were  imiwrted  in  the  gray  and  dyed  and 
finished  here.  The  tariff*  was  then  changed  to  9.40.  We  made  applic^i- 
tion  here  expecting  to  receive  a  small  discrimination  between  dyed  and 
gray  cloth ;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  omitted.  Every  member  of  the 
%  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  think,  without  exception  that  we  saw 
agreed  that  it  was  a  just  thing.  We  went  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  we  saw  several  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  they 
all  agreed  to  it.  I  think  the  discrimination  was  then  7  per  cent.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  figures  that  were  made  at  that  time.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  party  here  to  represent  us  and  it  was  left  out.  We 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  small  discrimination. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  left  out  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  left  out  in  the  conference  committee  in  1883. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  beg  your  pardon.    I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  conference  committee. 
It  was  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Excuse  me.  I  think  it  was  embodied  in  the  bill.  That 
Wiis  my  understanding'of  it.  I  think  it  was  in  the  copy  of  the  bill  that 
went  before  the  House  committee.  I  think  it  was  the  Senate  bill.  I 
think  you  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  am  familiar  with  what  was  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  you  agreed  to  it.  At  any  rate,  what  we  ask  is 
a  very  simple  matter.  We  do  not  want  to  ask  anything  that  will  con- 
flict in  any  way  with  any  American  manufacturer  here.  We  want  to 
bring  out  the  goods  that  are  now  coming  out  dyed — bring  them  out  In 
ten  gray  so  that  they  can  be  dyed  here.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  not  make  the  goods  with  a  duty  of  9 
cents  a  square  ynnt  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  baa  proved  to 
be  an  impossibility  in  the  gray.  We  have  put  up  the  rate  to  10  cents 
a  square  yard,  hoping  that  it  could  be  made  here.  If  we  put  down  the 
rate  to  8^  cents  a  square  yard  in  the  gray  and  put  up  the  duty  on  wool, 
how  are  we  going  to  help  the  American  manufacturers  or  dyers  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  will  cost  more  than  the  difference  to  dye  and  finish 
them. 

Senator  Aldrich.  But  we  import  them  now  in  the  gray. 
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Mr.  PAUtBn.  Yod  propose  to  advance  tbem  2  cents  a  yard  ;  11.40 
instead  of  9.40. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  raigbt  be  a  good  tbing  for  the  American  dyer; 
bat  we  want  to  make  tbe  goods  in  tbis  country,  wbicb  is  tbe  primary 
object  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  not  to  help  tbe  American  dyer.  Yon 
propose  to  give  tbe  American  mannfactorers  one-half  a  cent  less  than 
tbe  existing  rate.  If  they  can  not  make  them  at  9  cents  they  certainly 
can  not  make  them  at  8^,  with  11  cents  on  wool. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  only  ask  that  rate  on  tbe  goods  which  come  out  in 
gray. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  certainly  would  all  come  in  tbe  gray  in  that 
case. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  would  if  this  provision  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Why  so  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Because  they  have  2^  cents  for  the  difference. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Is  there  any  market  for  tbem  in  tbe  gray  t 

Mr.  Palmbb.  No,  sir;  they  have  to  be  dyed  and  finished. 

Senator  Hisoook.  If  there  is  no  market  for  tbem  in  tbe  gray  and  they 
have  to  be  dyed  here  before  they  can  be  sold,  I  do  not  see  bow  tbis  pro- 
vision is  going  to  help  at  all,  either  in  tbe  way  in  wbicb  you  pro|)ose  or 
iu  the  way  in  which  we  propose  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  There  are  certain  quantities  of  these  goods  that  come 
oat  dyed  .and  finished. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  here  the  bill  as  it  passed  tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  not  that  item  in  it  9 

Senator  Aldbioh.  No,  sir. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  That  was  in  some  old  law.  I  remember  it.  There 
was  a  percentage  in  the  old  law. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  ask  your  pardon  and  beg  to  correct  myself.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  embodied  in  tbe  bill  which  was  then  before  the  Senate.  If 
not,  there  was  an  agreement  made  that  it  should  be  embodied. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  There  was  an  understanding  to  that  effect.  The  differ- 
ence in  shrinkage  on  tbe  specific  duty  would  be  fully  7  per  cent.  If  that 
Mere  granted  I  think  it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  any  manufacturer 
b<^re  that  would  look  into  it  in  any  way. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  duty  now  is  9  cents  a  square  yard  on  goods 
ill  the  gray. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  dyed  f 

Mr.  PALifEB.  Or  dyed.  There  is  a  higher  duty  on  tbe  gray  cloth  than 
there  is  on  tbe  doth  that  comes  over  here  to  be  dyed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  also,  with  wool  at  10 
cents  a  pound.  Yon  propose  practically  on  tbe  gray  goods  to  make  a  rate 
of  9  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  ))er  cent.,  the  same  rate  as  now,  and  put 
up  tbe  duty  on  wool.  Tbe  goods  can  not  be  made  here  under  tbe  pres- 
ent rate,  and  they  are  not  made  here. 

Senator  Hisoooe:.  Gray  goods  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  None  oftbem  are  made  here.  How  are  they  going 
to  be  made  if  we  adopt  that  provision  9  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  anybody  demonstrate  to  lue. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  do  not  see  how,  upon  your  statemenf,  they  could 
be  made. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  proposition  may  be  a  good  one  for  tbe  dyers. 

Mr.  HmDS.  Would  any  inore  come  in  than  come  now  I    /-^  j 
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Senator  Aldrioh.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  tbere  would.  If  the  duty 
was  less  protective  I  take  it  for  granted  they  would. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  not,  becautie  the*  difference  would  be  IJ  cents 
a  yard  and  the  people  here  could  not  dye  and  finish  them  for  that. 

Senator  Aldeich.  We  wanted  to  put  the  rate  up  so  that  they  could 
be  made  here. 

Mr.  Palmbr.  Now  you  are  offering  a  premium  to  have  the  goods 
dyed  on  the  other  side  and  come  here  in  that  condition.  We  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  here,  but  simply- 
want  to  have  the  goods  that  come  here  any  way  come  in  a  gray  state 
rather  than  dyed. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  equitable  way,  supposing  this  rate  to  be  cor- 
rect, would  be  tc  give  an  additional  percentage  for  dyed  goods. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  reach  it 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  duly  one  manufacturer  here  in  this  country  I 
think  who  would  have  any  objection  to  that,  and  I  do  not  tliink  he  com- 
prehends the  subject  thoroughly.  The  correctness  of  our  position  is 
very  easily  demonstrated. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that  now.  What  is  the  next 
point  .Tou  want  to  call  our  attention  tot 

Mr.  Search.  I  was  speaking  about  stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose, 
and  that  industry  being  in  such  bad  shape.  We  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  getting  up  a  section  or  clause  that  would  affect 
their  interests  favorably. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  that  1 

Mr.  Search.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  is  the  paragraph,  Sched 
ule  I. 

The  Chairman.  Fashioned  hosiery. 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir.    The  section  should  read  as  follows : 

On  etockiuj^,  hose,  half-hoee,  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured,  composed  of 
cotton  or  of  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at  not  lesa  than  sixty  cents  per  dozen  pairs, 
twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  valued  above  sixty 
c(>nt8  and  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  forty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and 
tliirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valued  ac>ove  two  doUars  per  dozen  forty  cents  per  dozen 
puirs  and  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  substitution  for  paragraph  321,  it  is  claimed  by  the  manufact- 
urers of  hose  and  half-hose,  would  place  their  industry  in  a  condition 
that  would  enable  them  to  be  more  prosperous  than  they  are,  and  en- 
able them  to  start  up  their  business  and  make  the  goods  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  had  half  a  dozen  delegations  of  hosiery 
manufacturers  here.    We  had  one  here  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Search.  That  is  the  i>roposition  that  is  submitted  here. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  people  would  rather 
have  that  than  the  paragraph  as  we  have  it  f 

Mr.  Search.  They  say  they  would  much  rather  have  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  they  regard  the  duty  as  too  high  t 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  on  the  ground  that  you  have  a  $3  dividing  line  as 
I  understand  it.  It  is  too  high  and  it  really  ought  to  come  out,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  $2  dividing  line  where  you  have  a  $3  dividing  line. 
That  would  make  certain  rates  effective  at  a  lower  point  and  it  would 
make  the  higher  rate  effective  at  a  higher  point. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  whether  the  goods  are  fashioned  or  sel- 
vedged? 
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Mr.  Seabgh.  Tbey  say  the  word  "  fashioned  ^  does  not  affect  them 
at  all  and  is  not  necessary  for  them.  It  was  especially  understood  that 
the  word  fashioned  was  not  necessary.   • 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  a  rate  here  on  stockings,  hose,  half-hose, 
gloves,  etc.,  made  on  knitting-machines  or  frames  35  per  cenU  ad  valo- 
rem. Then  we  have  fashioned  stockings.  Some  gentlemen  stated  here 
that  we  ought  to  put  in  after  the  word  *< fashioned  "the  word  ^^sel- 
vedged."    They  seemed  to  think  that  wa^  an  important  insertion. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  could  not  argue  that  question. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  propose  to  reduce  the  rate  below  the  present 
rate  on  high-priced  goods. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  If  that  is  the  effect,  that  is  what  they  wish.  Mr.  Sal- 
mon is  more  familiar  with  that  subject  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  hosiery  people,  or  stocking  industry,  have  consid- 
ered this  matter  carefully.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Talcott  and  some 
others  were  here,  and  we  endeavored — I  am' speaking  for  the  stocking 
men — to  get  together  and  see  what  they  wanted,  and  see  if  we  could 
not  unites  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  in  anyway;  therefore  our 
Philadelphia  people  made  up  this  provision  as  what  they  thought  was 
right.  In  their  judgment  it  would  be  better  to  separate  stockings,  par- 
ticularly hose  and  half-hose,  from  shirts,  drawers,  and  gloves. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  are  separated  entirely  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  are  in  paragraph  321,  but  they  are  not  in  para- 
graph 320.  We  take  the  stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose  entirely  out  of 
320,  and  make  321  cover  them  entirely. 

The  Chaibman.  No  matter  how  made  up  f 

Mr.  Salmon.  Putting  the  fences  there,  as  tbey  have  been  called, 
covering  either  cut  goods  or  fashioned  goods.  It  is  a  fact  that  goods 
are  ordered  from  Chemnitz,  fashioned  goods  as  they  are  called,  as 
low  as  3  marks  per  dozen  pairs,  and  the  mills  over  there  are  running 
night  and  day  to  get  the  goods  here  for  fear  the  duty  will  be  raised. 
Three  marks  are  72  cents.  The  indications  are  that  they  will  come  in 
lower  than  that,  and  tbis  rate  was  made  to  meet  that  situation. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  been  through  with  this  business  pretty 
thoroughly.  I  8upi)ose  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  ought  to 
know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  no  doubt  they  do. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  are  reducing  the  rates  on  all  the  higher  class 
•  of  goods. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  claim  on  certain  lines  of  hosiery  we  have  in- 
creased cotton  yarn  and  ask  to  have  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
duty  on  hosiei^y.    I  see  a  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  met  Mr.  Talcott  for  a  few  minutes,  but  we  could  not 
get  into  conference. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Talcott  makes  much  cotton 
hosiery. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  told  him  about  the  idea  of  our  people,  but  he  said  he 
wanted  more  than  that^  our  demands  were  not  enough.  That  is  what 
be  said  to  me. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  one  great  trouble.  We  find  one  man  in- 
terested in  a  particular  line  of  goods,  and  when  we  put  those  goods  up 
to  suit  his  situation  it  does  not  suit  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  here  to-night,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  conference. 

Mr.  Seabgh.  I  think  you  labor  under  an  error  when  you  say  it  is  re- 
ducing the  duty.  ,,y,  „,,  ,y  ^OOglc 
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Senator  Albrich.  Figuring  ou  $8  a  dozen  ? 
Mr.  Seabgh.  On  $8  a  dozen  of  course  it  does. 
.  Senator  Aldbich.  The  present  rate  is  40  per  cent. 
Mr.  Search.  So  is  this. 
Senator  Axdrigh.  Oh,  no. 
Mr,  SEARCH.  It  is  so  here  in  my  papers. 

Valaod  above  |2  a  dozen,  40  per  ceut.  per  dozen  pairs  and  40  per  eent.  ad  yaloieoL 

Senator  AItDBIOH.  You  said  30.  ' 

Mr.  Search.  This  certainly  does  not  reduce  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  all  right  if  you  put  it  that  way.  The  way 
I  understood  you  was  40  and  40. 

Mr.  Search.  Forty  and  40  above  $2,  and  I  think  you  have  it  al)ove 
$3  40  per  cent.  They  want  that  brought  down  to  $2  and  made  40. 
That  raised  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  are  right  about,  it.  I  was  suprised  that  they 
had  recommended  a  reduction. 

The  Ghairman.  It  would  have  been  the  first  illustration  we  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Search.  I  would  say  now  that  there  is  one  other  matter  that  is 
a  Philadelphia  institution.  I  refer  to  chenille.  There  are  a  great  omtiy 
things  that  can  be  made  out  of  chenille — curtains,  table-covers,  and  goixls 
of  that  character,  and  we  have  manufacturers  that  are  doing  it  Tbis 
article  is  woven  first  in  a  fabric  and  then  cut  into  thread,  and  becomes 
a  special  article  of  commerce.  There  has  never  been  any  provision  lor 
the  protection  of  the  making  of  that  chenille  thread  in  this  country. 
Our  upholstery- goods  men  in  Philadelphia — there  are  a  number  of  tbem 
that  are  manufaoturers— are  trying  to  make  the  article  here,  and  tbey 
can  make  it  if  they  are  given  a  little  protection.  They  ask  that  you 
adopt  the  following  : 

On  chenille  curtains,  table-covers,  and  all  goods  roanufactared  of  cotton  chenille  or 
any  other  chenille  made  of  vegetable  fiber,  or  in  which  snch  chenille  forms  tbe  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valomn. 

This  is  almost  all  Jaquard-loom  work  done  by  hand.  It  is  quite  ex- 
pensive work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  cheap  chenilles t 

Mr.  Seabgh.  Cotton  chenilles;  not  silk. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  15  cents  a  square  yard.  Are  there  not 
chenilles  that  sell  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that  made  of  tottonf 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  not.  I  don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
so.    They  are  all  woven  in  colors. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  are  there  in  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Search.  That  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  because  the  goods 
vary  so  in  weight,  some  being  very  thick  and  others  thinner. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  foreign  prices? 

Mr.  Search.  I  do  not.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  thinnest  chenille  of  which  you  know.  How 
many  yards  would  there  be  in  a  pound? 

Mr.  Search.  I  should  not  feel  capable  of  answering  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Dobsont 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  not  the  weight  of  chenille  in  thread.  It  is  tbe 
labor  in  producing  the  chenille.  In  a  chenille  curtain  54  inche-s  wide 
there  would  be  at  least  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  chenille  in  a  square 
yard ;  ordinary  curtain  chenille. 

Senatior  Aldrich.  We  should  have  some  definite  information  before 
we  attempt  to  fix  a  rate.  '  ^  ^ 
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BIr.  DoBSON.  You  ought  to  have  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  chenille  curtains  may  be  different;  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  there  are  certain  chenilles  that  are  very  gauzy,  and 
would  take  a  great  many  yards  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  are.  They  are  made  from  silk.  The  gauzy  and 
thin  chenilles  are  silk. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  of  cotton. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  might  have  gotten  the  two  somewhat 
confused  in  my  mind.  Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  leave  with  us  your 
papers  indicating  the  changes  in  phraseology  you  wantt 

Mr.  Search.  There  are  some  alterations  in  our  paper.  The  paper 
was  prepared  at  home,  as  giving  an  idea  of  what  we  wanted  to  say.  I 
will  correct  it  and  leave  it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  yon  do  so,  so  that  we  can 
see  the  exact  phraseology  you  ask  in  each  one  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

SCHKDULB  1. 

320.  Cat  oat  stockiags,  hose,  and  half  hoee ;  also  change  thirty-five  per  cent,  to 
forty  per  cent. 

321.  Oh  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  maunfactnred  or  partly  nianufaotared,  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  valued  at  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Valued  above 
sixty  cents  and  not  exceeding  82.00  per  dozen  pairs,  forty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Valued  above  $2.00  per  dozen  pairs,  forty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs  and  forty  percentam  ad  valorem. 

322i.  On  chenille  cnrtainsy  table-covers,  and  all  goods  mannfaotared  of  cotton  che- 
nille or  any  other  chenille  made  of  vegetable  fiber,  or  in  which  such  chenille  forms 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per  sqaare  yard  and  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

8CHEDU/^  E. 

3d3^.  Woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worst«»d,  the  hair 
of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
thirty  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  fifty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-eight  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  articles  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  v 

^54.  Woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  woolen  and  worsted  shawls,  and  all  manufactures 
of  wool  or  worsted  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca  or  other  animals,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act ;  valued  at  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound 
and  45  per  cent.,  valued  at  above  sixty  cents  per  pound,  forty-four  cents  per  pound, 
and  fi/hf  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

356.  Flannels,  blankets,  and  hats  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the 
hatr  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per 
pound,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  above  thirty  cents  per  ponud,  and  not  exceed- 
ing forty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  npon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem ;  valued  at  above  sixty  cents  per  pound,  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Substitute  for  sections  358-359.  Clothing  ready  made^tnd  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  knit  goods, 
all  goods  made  on  knitting-frames,  and  plushes,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up 
or  mannfactored  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress  or  manufacturer,  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Provided  furtlier,  that  on  goods  not  exceeding  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  when 
imported  in  the  grey  or  nndyed  and  uncolored  state,  the  specific  duty  shall  be  two 
cents  per  square  yard  less  than  on  the  dyed  and  unfinished  goods  and  the  same  rate 
of  ad  valorem  duty  as  on  goods  in  the  dyed  state. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  If  we  were  to  leave  the  duty  od  woolen  cloth  as 
we  have  it  in  this  provision,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  to 
suggest  on  yarns ;  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
duty  on  yams  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Search.  I  have  given  you  the  compensating  duty  it  is  necessary  - 
for  the  yam  men  to  have.    I  could  not  alter  that  dut^  if  I  were  to  stay 
here  and  be  questioned  for  weeks,  simply  l>ex;ause  your  IL  cents  a  pound 
is  unalterable.    If  we  do  not  get  it,  we  will  simply  have  an  injury  or 
iujui^tice  to  suffer  from. 

The  Ohatrman.  What  wquld  you  say,  supposing  what  you  regard  as 
unalterable  should  be  altered  ? 

Mr.  Sbabch.  Then  we  would  have  to  let  it  go ;  but  we  would  be  the 
losers  by  the  operation. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  difference  ought  there  to  be  between 
yarn  and  cloth  I 

Mr.  Search.  We  have  given  it  to  you.  I  do  not  say  what  the  differ- 
ence ought  to  be  between  the  yaru  and  oloth.  I  only  start  from  11 
cents  a  pound  which  you  have  placed  upon  wool.  That  is  my  starting 
point.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  cloth  men  may  determine 
upon.  The  cloth  men  who  are  here  have  declared  they  can  not  pay  the 
duties  on  yarn. unless  they  have  the  prices  which  we  have  fixed  in  the 
schedule  for  cloth. 

Senator  UiscocK.  What  you  say  so  far  as  the  cloth  men 'are  con- 
cerned is  that  there  shoidd  be  the  proportion  you  have  stated  between 
yarn  and  cloth ;  and  if  there  should  lie  any  reduction  on  cloth  you  be- 
lieve there  should  be  the  same  reduction  on  yarn? 

Mr.  Search.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  consider  any  re<luction  upon  yarn  to 
be  thought  of. 

Senator  HisoocK.  What  you  say  is  this:  That  there  should  be  the 
relative  difference  between  the  two  which  you  have  stated  here  t 
Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Five  cents  a  pound  and  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Search.  There  should  be  that  relative  difference  between  the 
two. 
The  Chairman.  Both  the  pound  rate  and  the  ad  valoron  rate? 
Mf.  Search.  Both  the  pound  rate  and  the  ad  valorem  rate. 
The  Chairman.  Suppose  in  the  general  collision  we  should  reduce 
the  duty  from  where  it  is  now  on  wool  to  10  cents  a  jmund.    You  think 
yam  should  still  be  Scents  a  pound  and  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  less  than 
the  cloth,  wherever  we  i)ut  it. 

Mr.  Search.  I  think  you  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  a(x«5pted 
the  duty  on  cloth  before  you  fixed  the  duty  on  yarn.  Instead  of  saying 
the  duty  on  cloth  shall  be  so  much,  1  should  very  much  prefer  to  begin 
on  yarn  and  say  the  duty  on  yarn  should  be  so  much,  and  the  duty  on 
cloth  so  much  higher. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Yoa  say  we  should  commence  with  wool,  then  go 
to  yarn  and  then  to  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir ;  you  need  3  J  pounds  on  the  fine  goods  for  the 
basis  of  fixing  the  duty  upon  fine  yarn,  and  4  pounds  of  wool  for  mak- 
ing a  pound  of  cloth.  Multiply  your  wool  duty  by  4,  whatever  you 
make  it.  I  do  not  care  what  you  make  it.  Multiply  it  |>y  4  for  the 
fine  clothing  men,  and  multiply  it  by  3^  for  the  fine  yarn  men,  and  you 
will  not  go  wrong.  You  can  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  to  5  cents  if  you 
want  to,  but  so  long  as  you  keep  up  the  scale  I  have  mentioned  we 
will  be  protected. 
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The  Chairman.  In  yonr  cloth  schedule  you  say  44  cents  a  pound  . 
and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN/  If  we  take  off  1  cent  a  pound  from  the  duty  on  wool 
then  the  pound  rate  there  will  be  40  cents,  will  it  nott 

Mr.  Search.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ad  valorem  is  to  be  the  same! 

Miu  Search.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  There  is  to  be  no  reduction  on  the  ad  valorem.  The  ad 
valorem  is  the  protective  duty  all  the  time.  The  specific  duty  is  the 
compensating  duty.  You  regulate  that  from  your  wool  basis  all  the 
time.    If  you  reduce  wool  you  reduce  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  now  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the 
wool  duty,  you  virtually  ask  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Search,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  your  request.  You  do  that 
because  you  believe  or  know  that  you  can  not  compete  at  the  present 
rate  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
X>roducts  abroad. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Alduicu.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter.  In  1887  the  largest 
importation  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarn,  amounting  to  a  little  over 
2,000,000  x>ouuds,  paid  18  cents  a  pound  and  24  cents  specific  and  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  those  yarns,  with  the  high  rate  of  duty  on 
wool,  you  want  35  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of  17  6ents  in  one  case  and 
11  in  the  other,  and  you  want  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Search.  Exactly.  That  is  where  we  have  been  hurt  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  the  importation  is  only  2,000,000! 

Mr.  Plummer.  They  are  running  their  mills  while  our  looms  are  idle. 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  the  product  comes  in  goods  what  does  that 
showf 

Mr.  Plummer.  It;  shows  that  they  are  making  the  goods  cheaper 
there.    People  do  not  wear  the  yarn  until  after  it  is  made  into  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  understand  that  the  relative  duty  on  goods 
is  lower  than  on  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  always  has  been. 

Senator  Aldrich.  At  the  present  time  t 

Mr.  Cajmpbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  whole  think  is  out  of  joint.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  importation  of  yarn  has  only  commenced  since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  Prior  to  that  there  was  no  importation 
of  any  moment.  It  has  really  come  about  from  the  effect  of  that  law. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  remedy. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  duty  on 
yarn  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Search.  It  is  not  compensating  at  all. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  Since  18S3  I  do  noi.  believe  there  has  been  a  new  loom 
started,  or  at  least  very  few;  so  few  that  you  might  say  none  in  this 
woolen  industry,  notwithstanding  the  great  growth  of  the  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  There  have  been  a  great  many  new  looms  put  in. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  If  so,  there  have  been  a  great  many  stopped.  I  am  sure 
in  five  years  there  has  been  no  increase  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
the  population. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  There  have  been  a  great  many  new  looms  started 
up  since  1883. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  I  know  of  no  case  where  there  has  been  any  increase.  I 
know  where  there  have  been  decreases.  All  around*  Philadelphia  we 
have  decreased  our  product  greatly,  and  I  know  other  places  have  done 
the  same.  Scarcely  a  mill  in  the  country  has  run  full  time  within  the 
last  three  years.  I  say  the  increase  of  population  of  from  5,000,000  to 
8,000,000  ha8  been  supplied  by  others,  and  not  by  our  people. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  In  Kockville  we  have  five  mills  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  men's  wear.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
not  averaged  60  per  cent,  of  their  full  ability  to  produce  for  the  last 
three  years.  .  I  figured  out  last  year  our  production  for  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  ought  to  make  and  it  was  a  trifle  over  60  per  cent^- 
What  is  true  in  our  own  case  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  with  some  of 
our  neighbors;  worse  with  some  and  a  trifle  better  with  others.  Take 
the  mills  right  through  and  we  have  not  averaged  for  the  last  three 
years  60  per  cent  of  our  ability  to  produce  ordinary  cashmeres  for 
men's  wear. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  importations  of  cash- 
mere, how  would  it  have  been  then  t 

Mr.  Maxwell.  If  there  had  been  no  importations  of  cashmere  and 
worsted,  instead  of  having  one  hundred  and  thirty  looms  and  running 
halt  of  them  we  might  be  running  one  hundred  and  fifty  all  the  time. 

The  CflAiBMAN.  In  other  words,  there  is  loom  capacity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  if  we  have  the  market ! 

Mr.  Maxwell.  We  should  try  to  find  the  capacity  if  we  did  not 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  The^tatement  has  been  made  that  there  is  an  over- 
production. I  supposed  from  that  it  must  be  true  that  there  were  a 
great  many  more  mills  in  the  country  than  were  necessary  to  supply 
the  country? 

Mr.  D'OBSON.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  We  do  not  say  overproduction;  we  say  overimporta- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  over- 
production in  this  country.  I  supposed -from  that  of  course  you  had  a 
great  many  more  mills  than  were  required  to  manufacture  what  is  nec- 
essary for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  You  seem  to  think  that  is 
not  truel 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  DoLAN.  We  have  had  a  growth  of  the  country  of  from  8,000,000 
to  10,000,000  in  the  last  five  years,  and  I  am  sure  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding growth  of  the  looms.  The  demand  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Bradford  people.    That  is  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  There  wasan  importation  in  October -of  800,000  yards ; 
more  than  has  been  made  in  this  country  for  a  year.  The  present  mills 
that  are  making  that  class  of  goods  could  not  make  them  in  a  year. 
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NICKEL,  GERMAN  SILVER,  ETC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20, 1888. 
STATEIDSHT  OF  W.  H.  H.  WOOSTEB,  OF  SEYXOUB,  COHH. 

Mr.  WoosTBB.  I  represent  the  Ooe  Brass  Mannfacturing  Oompany, 
Torritigton,  Oonn.^  the  Plame  &  Atwood  Manafacturiug  Oompauy, 
ThomastoD,  Ooun.;  the  Waterbury  Brass  Company,  Waterbory,  Conn. ; 
the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterburj',  Conn.^ 
Holmes,  Booth  &  Haydens,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Wallace  &  Sons,  An- 
sonia,  Conn. ;  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn. ; 
the  Osborne  &  Cheesman  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  and  the  Seymour 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seymour,  Conn. 

Senator  Hawley.  .  These  are  all  large  establishments  along  the 
Kaugatnck  Valley  t 

Mr.  WoosTER.  They  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country.     . 

The  duty,  as  you  are  aware,  on  nickel  previous  to  1883  was  30  cents 
a  pound  pure  and  20  cents  a  pound  on  alloy.  We  asked  a  reduction  to 
10  cent-s  at  that  time.  The  law  as  passed  reduced  nickel  and  alloy  to  15 
cents,  'this  reduction  was  opposed  by  the  only  manufactarer  in  fhe 
United  States,  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  claimed  at  that  time 
that  his  business  was  practically  mined  by  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  what  he  termed  a  fraudulent  alloy  under  the 20  cents  a  pound 
clause,  he  claiming  it  should  come  in  as  pure  nickel  and  pay  30  cents. 
I  will  read  only  a  word  from  his  btatement  in  print: 

The  imiK>rtatione  of  niokel  have  taken  more  and  more  the  form  of  the  franduloDt 
aUoy,  until  at  present  no  nickel  in  any  other  form  ia  imported,  and  my  busiueaa  is 
Tirtaally  ruined. 

In  another  place  be  says: 

I  have  closed  my  mine  and  closed  down  my  works,  discharging  three  hundred 
skilled  men. 

Senator  Albbioh.  In  what  year  was  that  statement  madet 
Mr.  WoosTEE.  In  1883.  At  that  time  nickel  was  selling  at  from  $1 
to  $1.10  a  pound.  The  price  gradually  declined  after  the  enactment 
reducing  the  duty  to  15  cents  a  pound  until  it  was  selling  at  about  80 
cents  per  poupd.  Mr.  Wharton  had  in  the  meantime  sold  a  large 
stock  which  he  held,  something  like  500,000  pounds,  and  was  about 
starting  up  his  works.  We  were  buying  nickel  of  him  at  that  time. 
He  resumed  his  operations,  selling  nickel  at  70  cents,  and  has  contin- 
ued, notwithstanding  his  prediction  of  ruin  to  his  business,  up  to  within 
two  years,  when  the  prict^  of  nickel  touched  62^  cents  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  60  cents  ibr  large  contracts,  and  has  remained  substantially 
at  that  price  tor  about  two  years.  Mr.  Wharton  is  competing  success- 
fully with  foreign  nickel  and  doing  business  to-day. 

The  business  of  German-silver  making  has  been  increased  very  largely 
sin6e  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  nickel.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing the  output  of  the  mills  is  double  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  Ger- 
man silver  is  used  for  many  purposes  where  formerly  brass,  iron,  tin, 
and  other  materials  were  used.  It  is  used  largely  for  hollow-ware, 
tableware,  which  is  comparatively  a  new  industr^^,  excepting  with  one 
company,  namely,  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence. 
The  other  companies,  since  the  low  price,  have  begun  the  manufacture 
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of  hollow-ware  in  German  silver,  replacing  britannia,  a  cheap  article,  and 
are  increasing  rapidly  that  manufacture,  both  for  home  trade  as  well  as 
for  export,  and  are  exporting  o6uBiderably  to  foreign  countries,  as  they 
assure  me  in  conversations  I  have  had  with  them  in  the  past  ten  days. 
It  is  u^  very  largely  in  telephone  wire,  for  musical  instruments,  for 
lamps,  and  various  other  purposes,  besides  nickel-plating.  This  trade, 
we  believe,  can  be  largely  increased  for  export  both  in  sheet  metal  and 
finished  goods.  Since  the  reduction  of  duty  we  have  been  able  to  send 
abroad  from  our  own  company,  and  I  think  others  have  done  the  same, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Oerman  silver,  both  to  Canada  and  Austra- 
lia, and  even  to  England  itself,  with  a  prospect,  if  we  could  have  a  little 
lower  price  on  nickel  or  a  rebate  on  the  duty,  of  increasing  that  trade 
very  largely.  We  have  very  encouraging  assurances  direct  from  the 
spoon  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  England,  that  our  German  silver 
would  be  very  acceptable  for  their  use  if  we  could  make  a  trifling  con- 
cession in  the  price. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  the  price  of  nickel  abroad  and  the  price  here  ex- 
actly the  difference  in  duty  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  I  think  it  is  substantially  that,  sir.  It  may  be  per- 
haps not  quite  the  difference  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Mr.  Wharton  states  in  his  paper  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1883  that  his  ores 
are  very  lean }  that  the  ores  used  abroad,  coming  from  'Sew  Caledonia, 
are  much  richer  and  more  easily  refined.  In  another  iil^ce  he  states 
that  ore  precisely  similar,  to  use  his  own  language,  has  appeared  in 
various  States  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  that  he  had  samples  recently 
sent  to  him  of  that  ore  bearing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  nickel.  In 
another  place  he  states  with  reference  to  the  New  Caledonia  ore  that 
a  cheap  furnace  process  enables  them  to  put  the  ore  into  matte  contain- 
ing about  66  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  bring  it  in  that  form  to  England  and 
France  for  refining ;  but  that  the  freights  are  against  bringing  the  ores 
from  Nevada  or  wherever  they  may  be  in  the  far  West  here. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  cheap  smelting  process  can  not  be  applied 
in  Nevada  as  well  as  in  New  Caledonia ;  and  if  it  can  be,  certainly  66 
per  cent,  nickel  matte  can  be  brought  from  the  far  West  to  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's works  in  Philadelphia.  If  copper,  which  is  brought  in  enormous 
quantities,  in  96  to  98  per  cent,  black  copper,  so  called,  can  be  trans- 
ported to  refineries  in  the  East,  as  has  been  successfully  done  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  nickel  can  not  be  trans- 
ported. The  freight  on  nickel  would  be  merely  nominal,  compared 
with  its  value,  set  over  against  the  freight  on  copper  compared  with  its 
value.  We  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  10  cents  per  pound  on  pure 
nickel  would  be  ample  protection  for  Mr.  Wharton. 

The  companies  I  represent  are  controlled  by  protectionists.  I  am  a 
protectionist.  We  are  all  protectionists.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
think  that  all  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver 
and  articles  from  German  silver  should  be  at  a  disadvantage  for  the 
advantage  of  a  single  man  already  very  rich  from  the  profits  of  his 
nickel  business,  when  we  employ  not  less  that  2,000  hands  in  the  mills 
making  German  silver,  directly  on  the  German  silver.  By  a  careful  esti- 
mate that  I  asked  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  silver  plate  compa- 
nies to  prepare  for  me,  at  least  15,000  hands  are  employed  in  making  Ger- 
man silver  goods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nickel-plated  goods.  The  num- 
ber who  are  dependent  upon' them  would  aggregate  probably  not  less 
than  30,000  people,  against  Mr.  Wharton's  300,  which  is  the  outside 
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£giire  that  he  claims,  and  the  few  dependent  npon  them.  We  belieTe 
our  industry  can  be  very  largely  extended  if  we  conld  have  a  little 
cheaper  nickel  and  a  little  advantage  in  the  matter  of  drawbacks  on 
nickel  in  metals  which  we  exi)ort.    ^ 

I  wonld  like  to  say  a  word  also  in  reference  to  scrap.  We  manufact- 
Qre  German  silver  contaiuing  frou)  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  nickel  for  ex- 
port. The  average  is  about  20  per  cent.  On  that  we  have  already  paid 
15  cents  per  pound  duty.  Calling  the  average  20  per  cent.,  that  makes, 
of  course,  3  cents  per  pound  on  our  German  silver.  That  German  silver 
is  made  almost  wholly  into  forks  and  spoons.  I  have  here  samples  of 
the  scrap  which  comes  back  to  ns  from  the  fork  and  spoon  manufacturer. 
An  average  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  metal  comes 
back  here  in  scrap  after  the  metal  has  been  made  into  forks  and  spoons. 
The  average  of  what  we  receive  from  Canada  is  from  12  to  14  cents  a 
pound }  call  it  12,  as  the  minimum  price.  We  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  now,  making  3  cents  per  pound,  which  makes  1.8  cents 
per  pound  on  the  nickel  contained  in  it.  Add  this  to  the  3  cents  duty, 
wheu  we  make  up  the  scrap  again  iuto  metal,  on  the  40  p^r  cent,  of  new 
stock  required,  and  we  have  4.08  cents  per  pound  on  our  nickel  as  it  goes 
out  again.  We  must  take  this  scrap  back.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  the  business  can  be  done  that  we  know  of.  We  have  to  agree  to 
receive  the  scrap  back  again  from  the  parties  to  whom  we  ship  the  metal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remelt  the  scrap  f 

Mr.  WoosTBE.  We  do,  putting  with  it  new  stock.  Adding  the  du- 
ties, as  1  have  said,  it  makes  our  duty,  when  the  metal  goes  out,  after 
having  put  this  60  per  cent,  of  scrap  with  the  metal,  4.08  cents  per 
puund.  We  come  directly  in  competition  in  Canada  with  the  English 
manufacturer,  who  has. his  nickel,  of  course,  without  duty.  We  can  get 
about  1  cent  per  pound  over  the  English  price  on  account  of  our  prox- 
imity and  our  ability  to  furnish  promptly  the  metal  there,  while  it  takes 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  to  get  anything  from  the  other  side;  but  we 
can  not  get  4.08  cents  a  i)ound  difference,  nor  can  we  get  3.  We  are 
obliged  now  to  dividi^  tbc  trade  with  English  manufacturers,  getting 
something  less  than  half  of  the  trade  of  one  qnite  sizable  concern, 
to  whom  we  supply  metal  there,  simply  because  we  can  not  get  nearer 
to  the  price  than  about  3  cents  a  pound ;  and  then  our  profits  are  nomi- 
nal, because  of  this  high  duty  that  we  have  to  pay  on  the  scrap,  added 
to  the  duty  which  we  have  already  paid  on  the  nickel  which  went  into 
the  metal  before  it  became  scfap.  If  we  could  by  any  possibility  have 
a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  on  this  nickel  which  goes  out,  it  would  aid 
ns  very  much  in  getting  a  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  scrap  German  silver  free  answer  your 
purposet 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Scrap  German  silver  free  we  should  be  glad  to  have. 
In  addition  to  that  we  would  like  a  drawback  on  nickel,  which  of  course 
would  aid  us  very  much  in  competing  for  the  English  trade  particularly. 
I  have  talked  with  all  the  large  brass  manufacturers  and  German  silver 
companies  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  I  find  none  who  raise  the 
slightest  objection  to  scrap  coming  in.  free  for  both  brass  and  German 
silver.  Indeed,  they  all  favor  it.  The  companies  I  have  named,  with 
two  exceptions,  for  which  companies  I  was  authorized  to  sign,  signed 
a  petition,  which  was  left  here  by  Mr.  Brooker  and  myself  last  week. 
We  do  not  see  that  any  American  industry  can  be  antagonized  by  this. 

As  to  bringing  back  scrap  free,  I  submit  some  samples  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  ecrap  comes  back  to  us  in  German  silver.    Here,  for 
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instance,  is  scrap  from  a  tablespoon.  TExhibits  it.]  Here  also  is  8cni|> 
from  a  tea-spoon,  and  scrap  from  a  lork.  [Exhibits  samples.]  The 
scrap  from  a  ladle  is  very  similar'to  that,  except  that  the  bowl  is  round 
when  cut  out,  instead  of  oblong,  and  moch  larger  than  that,  bat  as 
easily  identified.  Here  is  the  scrap  from  a  nnt-pick.  [Exhibits  it.] 
Here  is  scrap  that  comes  out  from  between  the  tines  of  a  fork.  [Ex- . 
hibits  it.J  We  believe  tht^re  is  no  danger  whatever  of  that  scrap  being 
confounued  in  any  way  with  any  useful  material  which  would  be  brought 
into  this  country  under  the  free  clause,  provided  it  were  enacted.  We 
believe  it  could  be  readily  identified. 

Another  class  of  trade  we  ship  to  is  the  show-case  manufacturers. 
Here  are  samples  of  the  scrap  that  come  from  them.  They  do  not  re- 
semble in  any  particular  any  useful  form  of  Qerman  silver,  or  any 
metal  which  could  be  made  into  goods  of  any  sort  or  kind.  They  are 
all  clippings  like  those  I  show  the  committee.  These  clippings  are  as 
large  as  we  evfer  get  them.  We  get  a  greiit  many  little  three-cornered 
pieces  like  the  samples,  and  some  smaller.  We  also  have  scrap  from 
watch-cases.  We  make  German  silver  for  watch  cases.  The  scrap  is 
uniformly  such  as  I  show  the  committee,  except  some  turnings,  fil- 
ings and  chippings,  which  of  course  could  not  possibly  be  confounded 
with  any  useful  article.  When  we  spoke  of  bringing  in  scrap  free  the 
other  day  some  member  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  recall  which  one, 
mentioned  the  difficulty  of  admitting  scrap  on  an  affidavit.  I  have 
been  searching  somewhat  for  information  in  that  line,  as  to  how  these 
things  could  l^  brought  in,  and  I  find  that  the  Treasury  rulings  in  ref- 
erence to  drawbacks  and  to  articles  imported  free  of  duty  have  been 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  'evidence  in  the  form  of  affidavits. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  might  file 
with  the  United  States  consul  the  certificate  that  this  scrap  was  made 
from  metal  received  at  a  certain  time  from  us,  and  whenthat  comes  in 
on  this  side  we  can  show  conclusively  by  the  custom-house  records  that 
we  exported  metal  of  that  character,  and  that  this  is  the  Identical  scrap 
from  that  metal. 

The  Ohaikman.  Why  not  let  all  scrap  German  silver  come  in  freef 

Mr.  WoosTBB.  We  have  no  objection  to  it  all  coming  free.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  manufacturer  of  (German  silver  object  to 
that! 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  I  know  of  no  one  who  would.  All  those  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  and  I  have  talked  with  i^l  the  large  manufacturers  of 
Gennan  silver,  are  perfectly  willing  the  scrap  should  come  in  free;  also 
the  brass  manufacturers.  The  Coe  Brass  Company,  represented  here 
the  other  day  by  Mr.  Brooker,  the  secretary,  send  abroad  a  great  deal 
of  metal  for  cartridge  blanks.  Here  is  the  serap  made  from  the  car- 
tridge metal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that;  brass f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Yes,  sir;  brass. 

Senator  ilAWLEY.  A  very  excellent  brass.  It  is  taken  abroad  be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  excellence. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  in  that;  copper  and  zinct 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  Copjier  and  zinc. 

The  Chairman.  Uow  nuicb  of  it  is  copper! 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc  On  that  they 
pay  IJ  cents  per  pound  specific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  zinc  manufacturers  say  to  this  prop- 
osition f 

Mr.  WoosTER.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  consulted  with  theini 
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Senator  Aldeich.  Why  do  they  not  send  the  blanks  hero  and  let 
ns  strike  them  out  in  this  county ;  I  should  think  that  would  resalt  in 
a  verjT-  prreat  saving  f 

Mr.  WoosTEB.  A  part  of  it  is  done  in  that  way,  and  the  scrap  that 
comes  from  tbo  material  that  is  sent  out  in  that  way  is  in  fine  chippings ; 
just  little  cuttings. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  WoosTER  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
cartridges. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Take  a  man  who  maizes  forks  in  Canada.  Why 
should  not  he  send  to  you  the  die  and  let  you  send  the  forks  or  spoons 
in  a  completed  form,  and  thus  save  the  transportation  of  the  metal  f 

Senator  Hawley.  That  is  the  manufacture  of  the  spoons. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  understand  that.  My. question  is,  why  the  dies 
couhl  not  be  sent  here  and  the  metal  stamped  here,  and  the  goods  then 
shipped  after  they  had  been  stamped  in  that  form  I 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Our  business  is  to  roll  ilat  metal ;  it  is  strictly  a  roll- 
ing-mill business.     We  send  this  metal  out  all  one  thickness  uniformly, 
and  they  cut  it  into  what  they  call  a  blank  in  the  first  place,  and  then  ' 
they  run  it  through  graded  rolls.   That  is  one  process  of  their  manufact- 
ure. 

The  Chairman.  They  thin  it  out? 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  done  on  graded  rolls  which  reduce  the 
gauge  of  portions  of  the  blank,  leaving  other  portions  same  as  before, 
as  shown  by  sample  exhibited.  That  would  be  entirely  out  of  our  line, 
unless  we  started  an  altagether  new  department.  It  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  manufacture  of  forks  and  spoons. 

Senator  Hawley.  The  complete  spoon  is  made  here  t 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  now  with  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  abroad. 

The  Chakihan.  Where  do  you  ship  the  bulk  of  this  German  silver! 

Mr.  WoosTER.  For  this  purpose  we  ship  to  Thorold  in  Ontario,  about 
10  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  near  Merrittou,  on  the  great  western  division 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  which  is  the  port  of  entry. 

Th(^  CiiAiciviAN.  Is  your  chief  export  to  Canada  ! 

Mr.  WoosTER.  For  this  class  of  goods  it  is.  For  another  class  of 
goods  we  are  sending  to  Australia,  and  have  just  begun  to  ship  a  little 
to  England ;  merely  experimental  lots.  We  have  not  got  into  any  con- 
siderable business  over  there  as  yet,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  can  have  quite  a  little  trade  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  an  amendment  covering  your 
idea? 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  can  not  tell  by  inspection,  of  course,  whether 
a  lot  of  German  silver  originally  came  from  America  or  anywhere  else. 
I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  all  scrap  free. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  When  you  do  that  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent, 
as  1  suggested  to  Mr.  Wooster  the  other  day,  the  admission  of  metal 
which  would  contain  50  per  cent,  of  nickel. in  this  form,  and  then  have 
the  nickel  recovered  afterward,  especially  with  a  duty  of  15  cents  a 
pound  on  nickel.  That  is  the  point  that  strikes  me  about  this  matter. 
All  3'our  nickel  would  come  m  free  and  a  great  deal  of  your  zinc  in  the 
form  of  scrap  of  various  kinds.    That  is  the  difficulty  1  see. 

Mr.  Wooster.  How  could  iti 

Senator  Aldrich.  E.isy  enough. 

Senator  Hawley.  Woaldit  pay  to  follow  that  C0i^|:{?i^jrg5]r,aJ^^ke^f 
getting  the  nickel  ?  ^ 
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Senator  Aldrich.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound  is  a  pretty  large  daty.  It 
will  pay  to  take  couRiderable  trouble  to  get  rid  of  that,  especially  when 
y  oa  are  going  to  use  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Let  me  say  that  is  3  cents  a  pound  on  20  per  cent. 
Gerinan  silver.  That  is  as  high  as  the  average  will  run.  The  nickel, 
i;o[)per,  and  spelter  can  not  be  taken  and  manu£actared  into  Germaa 
.silver  and  put  into  the  form  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  for  5 cents  a 
pound. 

Senator  Albeigh.  Not  in  this  form,  but  the  point  is  that  all  scrap  is 
to  come  in  free. 

Senator  HiscocK.  If  you  allow  it  to  come  in  free  the  iK)int  is  as  to 
resolving  it  back  into  its  original  elements,  and  in  that  way  getting  the 
nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  out  free. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  would  not  be  in  this  shape,  of  course  5  but  if  we 
l)iit  scrai)  German  silver  on  the  free  list  we  can  not  say  what  shape  it 
shall  come  in.    We  can  not  provide  any  particular  shape  for  it. 

Mr.  WoosTER.  Yes;  but  it  will  cost  3  cents  a  pound  to  make  that 
into  German  silver;  to  roll  it  into  any  form.  It  costs  us  that  in  oar 
*niilLs  before  it  is  cut  at  all. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Let  me  suggest  what  might  be  done.  The  alloy 
iuijj;lit  be  imported  that  would  contain  60  per  cent,  nickel  and  ^he  otber 
l)rineipal  constituents,  a  certain  proportion  of  zinc  and  copper,  which 
could  be  brought  over  here  and  melted  and  then  reduced. 

Senator  Hawley.  You  can  describe  the  scrap.  They  are  not  going 
to  manufacture  it  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  bave  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  steel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  have  always 
been  great  abuses  under  that  provision,  and  undoubtedly  there  ahvay:? 
will  be  when  the  rate  is  lower  than  on  other  forms  of  iron  and  stefl. 
Where  an  article  has  a  high  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  and  you  allow 
the  scrap  to  be  brought  in  free,  my  own  feeling  is  that  you  are  o]»enin? 
a  door  which  will  permit  the  bringing  in  of  large  quantities  of  the 
nickel  and  zinc  which  are  used  in  this  country  in  that  form,  and  tbm 
the  scrap  business  will  be  suddenly  built  up  to  enormous  jiroportious. 
That  is  the  difficulty  I  see  about  it. 

Mr.  WoosTER.  I  don't  see  really  how  it  could  be  when  it  would  cosi 
nbout  the  lull  duty  on  the  nickel  to  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  to  prevent  doing  just  what  I  have  sag 
gested  ? 

Mr.  WoosTER.  The  cost  of  doing  it. 

Senator  BiscocK.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  take  the  50  per  eeni 
of  nickel  out  of  it! 

Senator  Aldrich.  Or  to  melt  it  up  and  put  in  a  certain  amount 
zinc! 

Mr.  WoosTER.  It  would  cost  no  more  than  to  remanufacture  uu 
other  scrap.  Of  course  where  the  scrap  is  rich  in  nickel  by  adding  co; 
l)er  and  zinc  you  can  make  German  silver  out  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  than  it  would  to  mel 
the  elements  separately  and  put  them  together.  Yo!i  have  got  to  alio 
the  zinc  and  the  nickel  and  the  copper.  It  has  to  be  melted  and  pii 
together. 

Mr.  WoosTER.  But  would  it  be  a  profitable  thing  for  anybody  to  ui 
dertake,  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  this  kfnd  as  sera] 
when  here  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  scrap  is  and  what  everybody  kuov 
to  be  scrap ! 

Si'n;iri)r  IIlscoi'k,  Tln*y  Ucvvo  the  same  imViceinent  to  <lo  itr  that  >• 

have.  uiyiLi^fcju  uy  ^vwjOoy  ivi^ 
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Senator' Aldkich.  They  have  a  great  deal  more  mducemeDt  if  they 
put  in  50  per  cent  of  nickel. 

Mr.  WoosTBR.  To  obviate  all  that  difficulty  why  not  have  the  scrap 
identified  that  has  been  made  from  American  metal  ? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  are  you  going  to  tell  whether  it  is  made  from 
American  metal  or  not! 

Mr.  WoosTER.  By  the  affidavits  I  spoke  of. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  send  some  of  this  material  to  Cuba.  What 
would  be  the  difficulty  about  getting  an  affidavit  from  a  Cuban,  for 
instance  f 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Treasury  Department  ca» 
not  formulate  proofs  which  would  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  let  American 
scrap  in  made  from  American  metal  as  it  can  in  reference  to.  other  mat- 
ters. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  case  we  have  control  of  the  men. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  right  in  our  own  Country  and  under  the  eyes 
of  our  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  punish  them,  or  we  can  refuse  to  give  the 
drawback.  I  would  like  to  hear  read  the  provision  that  Mr.  Wooster 
proposes.    I  would  like  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  frame  it. 

Mr.  Wooster.  We  respectfully  represent  that  this  double  duty  shall 

in  some  way  be  remedied,  and  that  such  relief  will  increase  the  mauu- 

>  facture  of  these  metals  for  exportation  and  no  business  interest  will  bq 

antagonized  thereby.    We  respectfully  suggest  that  such  scrap  shall  be 

placed  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Have  you  a  provision  drawn  up  that  you  will  i)ro- 
pose  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  f 

Mr.  Wooster.  The  amendment  we  suggest  is  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  bill: 

Senator  HiscocK.  Have  you  got  it  in  form  f 

Mr.  Wooster.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  come  to  it  in  a  moment. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  such  scrap  shall  be  placed  on  the  free 
list  under  section  2503,  with  the  same  provision  for  proof  and  identity 
as  are  specified  in  paragraph  461  for  the  articles  therein  specified,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  the  following,  in  substance,  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  act  to  be  passed,  to  wit : 

No.  548i.  Grerman  silver  scrap,  containing  not  to  exceed  twenty- five  per  centum 
nickel,  made  from  German  silver,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  retarncd  after 
having  been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  con- 
dition ;  but  proof  of  the  Identity  of  such  scrap  shall  be  made,  under  general  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No.  485J.  Brass  scrap  made  from  brass,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  returned 
after  having  been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in 
condition ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  scrap  shall  be  made  under  general  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  1N"ow,  you  have  stated  your  case,  have  you  f 

Mr.  Wooster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Suppose  we  should 
reduce  the  duty  on  nickel  matte,  is  there  a  possibility  or  probability 
that  it  will  be  refined  by  any  of  the  people  that  you  represent  f 

Mr.  Wooster.  If  the  price  of  nickel  were  raised  materially  in  this 
country  I  think  it  would,  largely.  If  nickel  remains  substantially 
where  it  is  or  a  little  lower,  I  do  not  think  \z  will. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Suppose  we  should  allow  the  duty  on  refined  nickel 
to  remain  at  15  cents  a  pound  and  reduce  the  duty  on  nickel  in  matte 
to  3  cents  a  pound,  or  something  like  that.  Do  you  think  that  would, 
be  any  inducement  to  your  people  to  refine  the  nickel  themselves  t 
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Mr.  WoosTEB.  I  think  it  would.  I  see  no  objection  to  tlie  reaction 
of  the  duty  or  to  doiu^  away  with  it  altogether. 

Senator  Aldeicjh.  On  matte  t 

Mr.  WoosTER.  On  matte. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  the  process  of  refljaing  nickel  from  the  matte  a 
complicated  and  expensive  onet 

Mr,  WoosTEB.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  you  take  it  for  granted  it  is  nott 

Mr.  WoosTER.  1  take  it  for  granted  it  is  not  a  very  expensive  proc- 
ess. Senator  Allison  the  other  day  suggested  the  matter  of  a-draw- 
back  on  nickel  for  export  and  spoke  of  section  3019,  the  duty  on  articles 
wholly  manufactured  of  materials  imported,  etc  We  have  formulated 
a  clause  on  that  subject  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  allowed  on  all  articles  manafactored  in  part  of  materials  imported, 
ou  which  daties  have  been  paid,  when  exported,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  ^ 
daty  once  paid  on  such  materials,  and  no  more,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 'Treasury.  Ten  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  so  allowed  shall,  however,  be  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks,  respectively. 

We  did  not  see  any  other  way  to  formulate  that ;  but  it  opens  the 
door  very  wide  and  so  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  favor  of  that  clause. 
I  submit  the  following  sta^tements : 

To  ike  honorable  Finance  Committee  offhe  Senate  of  ike  United  States: 

The  unilersigned,  manufacturers  of  brass  and  German  silver  in  the  United  States, 
respectfully  represent  that  there  is  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  brass  and  German  silver  to  other 
countries,  to  be  there  cut  up  and  manufactured  into  divers  articles. 

That  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  such  metals  so  exported  becomes  scrap,  the  amount 
of  scrap  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  metal  and  the  articles  made  therefrom; 
that  in  all  such  sales  of  German  silver  the  exporter  must  receive  back  the  elCrap:  and 
in  all  sales  of  brass  better  prices  can  be  realized  if  the  scrap  can  be  returned,  upon 
all  the  component  parts  of  either  metal  coming  from  a  foreign  country  one  duty  iios 
been  paid.    All  German  silver,  so  e^orted,  contains  from  15  tc>  25  per  cent,  nickel. 

Uuder  the  present  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  all  such  Gk^nnan  silver 
scrap  returned,  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  must  be  paid;  and  on  all  such 
brass  scrap  returned,  a,  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound  must  be  paid,  and  no  relief  in  the 
nature  of  drawback  can  be  had. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  this  donble  duty  shall  in  some  way  be  remedied,  and 
that  such  relief  will  increase  the  manufacture  of  these  metals  for  exportation,  and 
no  business  interests  will  be  antagonized  thereby. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  such  scrap  shall  be  placed  on  the  free  list  under  t-ec- 
tion  2503,  with  the  same  provisions  for  proof  and  identity  as  are  specified  in  para- 
graph 461  for  the  articles  therein  specified,  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  folio  win  <;,  in 
substance,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  act  to  be  passed,  to  wit : 

''No.  548i.  German  silver  scrap,  eontaining  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  percent, 
nickel,  made  from  German  silver,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  returned  after 
having  been  exported,  without  haying  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condi- 
tion ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  scrap  shall  be  made,  under  general  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'* 

No.  485^.  Brass   scrap  made  from  brass,  the  product  of  the    United  States,  re- 
turned after  having  been  exported  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved 
in  condition ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  scran  shall  be  made  under  general 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  iTreasary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

COE  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Plumb  &  Atwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Thomaston,  Conn. 
Waterbury  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Benedict  &  Burnham  MANUFACTURma  Co.,  Waterbury,  Coiui. 
Holmes,  Booth  &  Hatdens,  Waterbury,  ConiL. 
Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Osborne  &  Cheesman  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Seymour  Manufactubikg  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn* 
By  W.  H.  WoosTER.     ?   n««„«uf^- 
^  CHAS.  F.  Brookeb,  }  <^ommittee. 
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!fo  the  konorahte  ^inafi6e  (Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigDed,  manuractiirera  of  germau  silver,  both  for  export  and  for  ooq- 
BDroptioii  in  this  count ry,  desire  to  call  to  year  attention  the  creat  and  growing  in- 
dnstry  in  this  country  dependent  upon  niokel  as  an  Indispensable  metal,  with  a  view 
of  aiding  your  oomuiittee  in  fixing  such  a  rate  of  tariff  on  nickel  as  will  oondnce  to 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  America. 

In  18H3,  when  the  present  tariff  of  JS  cents  per  pound  was  fixed,  there  was  one, 
and  only  one,  nickel  mine  worked  in  the  United  States. 

That  mine  was  owned  and  worked  by  Joseph  Wliarton,  of  Philadelphia.    He  had 
beeu  successful  and  amassed  a  larse  fortune.    Nickel  nnder  the  duty  prior  to  1883  was 
selling  in  our  markets  at  |1.15  to  |l.i25  per  pound. 
The  tariff  was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wharton,  in  resisting  the  redaction,  declared  it  impossible  to  continue  the  pro- 
dnction  of  nickel  in  the  United  States;  and  he  then  declared  that  the  300  men  in  his 
employ  must  be  discharged  and  his  mine  closed. 

The  proposed  reduction  became  a  law,  and  the  price  of  nickel  gradually  declined, 
and  in  three  years  or  leas  the  price  of  imported  nickel  was  from  6:2  to  60  cents  per 
pound,  which  price  prevails  toKlay. 

Am  soon  as  Mr.  Wharton  had  disposed  of  the  large  surplus  of  nickel  which  he  con- 
trolled when  he  stopped  his  mine,  he  again  resumed  the  working  of  his  mine  aud  has 
competed  successfully  with  foreign  niokel  at  60  cents  per  pound  to  this  time. 

We  believe  he  will  still  continue  to  mine  with  great  profit  with  a  tariff  at  10  cents 
per  pound  on  nickel. 

The  great  reduction  of  tl^e  price  of  nickel  has  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  ger- 
man  silver  and  the  many  articles  manufactured  from  metal  of  which  niokel  is  a  nec- 
essary component  part. 

The  great  manufacturers  of  hollow  ware  in  this  country  are  increasing  the  use  of 
germau  silver,  aud  this  metal  is  rapidly  supplanting  britannia. 

If  we  are  pesmilted  to  obtain  niokel  at  a  decreased  rate  of  tariff,  our  manufactures 
for  home  and  foreign  consumption,  we  believe,  will  greatly  increase. 

CoE  Brass  Maxofactuiung  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.  ^ 

Plume  <&  Atwocd  Manufacturing  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn. 
Waterbury  Hra'Ss  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbuiyy  Conn. 
Holmes,  Booth  &  ELaydens,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Wallace  &,  Sons,  Anson i a,  Conn. 
Aksonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Osborne  &.  Chessman  Company,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Seymour  Manufacturing  Company;  Soymoory  Cann.* 
By  H.  H.  H.  WoosTER,  i  committee. 
Caas.  F.  Brookbr,  j^"***™**"** 
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WALNUTS. 

BTATEMEHT  OF  HOV.  WILLIAM  VASDEVEB,  A  SEFBESEITATIVB 
7B0H  THE  SIXTH  DISTBICT  OF  GALIFOBinA 

WAsmNOTON,  D.  O.,  December  22, 1888. 

Mr.  Yandeyeb.  My  object  in  appearing  before  the  committee  is  to 
ask  you  to  restore  the  duty  on  English  walnats  to  3  cents  a  pound,  the 
rate  under  the  present  law".  This  is  a  growing  industry  all  over  south- 
ern California,  but  especially  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
where  the  industry  has  been  largely  entered  into  of  late  and  fifty  or  sixty 
trees  are  being  set  out  to  the  acre.  I  can  not  give  you  the  extent  of  the 
product  for  the  past  year,  but  it  has  been  large.  In  Ventura  County, 
where  1  live,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  products. 

The  Chairman.  And  increasing  all  the  time,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Vendeyeb.  Increasing  all  the  time.  They  have  gone  largely 
into  it.  It  is  extending  and  it  would  be  very  discouraging  to  the  indus- 
try if  the  duty  is  put  down  to  2  cents,  because  south  of  us,  m  portions 
ot  Mexico,  which  is  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  nuts  as 
our  country  is,  they  will  be  given  a  chance  to  bring  them  in.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  brought  in  competition  with  them  on  the  English  wal- 
nut any  more  than  we  do  upon  oranges.  An  attempt  has  been  made  t6 
change  the  rate  on  oranges,  by  striking  out  the  damage  clause,  ^hich 
would  add  to  the  protection,  but  that  damage  clause  would  not  operate 
'  in  regard  to  fruits  coming  across  the  border  from  Mexico.  Walnuts  are 
a  very  important  product  in  Ventura  and  Los  Angles  Counties,  and 
large  numbers  pf  persons  have  gone  into  that  industry.  It  takes  five 
or  six  years  to  get  the  plant  into  full  bearing. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  much  like  oranges  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Vandever.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  European  nutsf 

Mr.  Vandeyeb.  I  think  when  they  get  to  market  you  can  not  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  We  get  them  fresher  in  California,  and  on  that 
coast  they  are  preferred  to  the  imported  article.  You  know  the  im- 
ported article,  being  on  the  way  for  a  good  while,  is  apt  to  get  dry,  and 
the  kernel  is  impaired.  The  California  nut  is  preferred  in  our  markets 
for  that  reason,  and  I  think  in  the  Eastern  markets  also. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  ship  any  of  the  California  nuts  Bastt 

Mr.  Vandeyeb.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  same  as  you  do  raisins  f 

Mr.  Vandeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  transportation  does  not  amount  to  much,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Vandeyeb.  We  can  send  them  readily.  We  can  send  them 
around  by  water.  The  local  demand  has  been  great  enough  to  exhaust 
our  surplus  product  so  far,  but.  it  is  growing  all  the  time  and  we  will 
be  able  to  extend  the  trade  over  the  entire  country.  We  will  supply 
the  entire  country  in  a  few  years  with  a  better  article  than  the  imported 
article.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  oranges  set  out 
around  the  edges  of  the  orange  orchards  these  walnut  trees,  which  serve 
as  a  shelter.    Sometimes  they  set  out  other  trees,  but  the  walnut  trees 
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are  excellent  shelter  for  tbe  oranges.  The  orange  trees  need  protec- 
tion from  the  harsh  winds,  and  the  walnut  is  a  hardy  tree  and  answers 
that  purpose  admirably.  Where  there  are  large  orchards  of  walnut 
trees  they  bestow  great  care  upon  them  in  keeping  the  ground  clear 
from  weeds — greater  care  than  they  do  in  the  orange  orchards.  You 
see  the  ground  as  clear  as  this  floor ;  there  will  not  be  a  sign  of  a  weed. 
They  husband  all  the  moisture  for  the  tree  itself.  It  is  a  clean,  beau- 
tiful tree. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

Hotes  of  a  hearing  of  A.  H.  SAXTOV  and  OEOEOE  W.  KOBH,  of  Alfred 
Field  &  Co.;  WALTER  M.  TAUSSIG,  of  Wiebusch  &  Hilger  (limited); 
CHARLES  DALT,  of  Sdhoverling,  Daly  ft  Gales;  C.  H.  GRAEF,  and 
HEBMAH  FUHKE,  jr.,  of  Hermann  Boker  ft  Co.,  all  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  December  27,  1888. 

Senator  Vest.  I  understand  that  tbe  geutleineu  preaeut  wish  to  speak 
to  us  particularly  about  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  cutlery  and  g^uns. 

Senator  Vest.  Paragraphs  172  and  173  of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to 
cutlery  are  as  follows : 

172.  Table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  carving,  batchers*,  cooks*,  hunting,  kitchen, 
bread,  bntter,  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese,  plumbers*,  paiuters',  palette, and  arliHts'  knives 
of  all  sizes,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pieces, 
twenty  cents  per  dozen;  valned  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more  than  three  dol- 
lars, fifty  cents  per  dozen  ;  valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  and  not  more  than  eight 
dollars,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dolhiiH  pur 
dozen ;  and  in  addition  upon  aU  the  above  named  articles  thirty  per  centum  ad  val- 
orem. 

173.  Penknives  or  pocket-kniisesof  all  kinds,  knife-blades,  razors,  and  razor-bludes, 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  blades,  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mjr.  Saxton.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  to  just  about-double  the  duty 
on  that  class  of  goods — from  35  per  cent,  to  an  average  of  70  per  cent. 

Senator  Vance.  It  would  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the  blades  per 
dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course,  but  the  average  figures  out  about  that  way. 
It  is  110  per  cent,  on  some,  and  figures  down  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  on 
others,  but  the  average  would  be  about  70  per  cent.  The  objei^t  is 
simply  to  throw  out  carving- kpives  and  a  few  butcher-knives.  Tablo- 
knives  are  not  imported,  except  the  very  finest  grades. 

Senator  Vance.  What  is  the  present  duty  upon  table-knives  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  Vest.  Under  the  existing  law  the  duty  is  35  per  cent,  bin- 
der the  Mills  bill  it  is  35  per  cent.;  and  under  the  Senate  bill  it  is  l*0 
cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course  that  is  a  specific  duty  and  it  figures  out  at  a 
different  rate  on  the  value  of  each  knife. 

Senator  Vest.  The  Treasury  expert  says  be  can  not  give  what  would 
be  the  ad  valorem  duty,  because  there  is  nothing  on  which  to  make  the 
computation. 

lib.  Saxton.  I  can  give  that 
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Senator  Vest.  All  he  says  is,  that  it  is  estimated  these  duties  wouht 
l)f  laiijely  increased  by  the  Senate  bill.  We  will  hear  any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen with  pleasure  who  wish  to  make  a  statement  about  it. 

Senator  Vance.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Saxton  would,  in  the  fii^t- 
place,  state  what  proportion  of  the  knives  in  common  use  would  come 
under  that  dollar  per  dozen  class  at  20  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  ceut. 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  great  bulk  would  come  under  that  class.  Proba- 
bly three-quarters  of  the  knives  in  use  would  come  under  it. 

Senator  Vest.  State  where  you  reside,  your  business,  and  how 
long  you  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  hardware  mainly.  My  firm  has  been  in  exist- 
ence fifty  years.    I  have  been  connected  with  it  thirty-four  years. 

Senator  Vest.  Now  you  can  go  on  with  your  answer  to  Senator 
Vance's  question. 

Mr.  Saxton.  You  had  reference  not  to  the  cost  on  the  other  side,  but 
to  the  amont  of  knives  marketed  at  that  price  t 

Senator  Vance.  Tes.  ^ 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course  it  is  the  case  that  the  great  bulk  of  knives 
that  are  marketed  in  this  country  come  under  that  price.  I  should  say 
that  fully  three- fourths  come  $1  a  dozen,  $12  a  gross. 

Senator  Vanck«  Please  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  the  Increase 
in  duty  would  be  by  the  Senate  bill  on  all  that  class  of  knives  under 
$1  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  the  average  would  be  70  per 
cent.  I  have  gone  over  this  before,  and  the  average  would  be  about 
70  per  cent.  It  runs  from  110  per  cent.  down. to  52  per  cent,  in  one 
case,  but  taking  iuto  consideration  the  proportion  of  knives  sold  of  the 
different  grades,  the  average  would  be  clearly  70  per  cent. 

Senator  Vance.  You  mean  that  the  total  duty  would  be  70  x)er  cent,  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  the  proposed  Senate  bill  the  duty  would  be  70  per 
cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent,  on  that  class. 

Senator  Vest.  It  would  be  just  about  double  the  present  duty! 

Mr.  Saxton.  Tes;  on  all  the  knives  sold  from  $3  a  gross  up  to  $12 
a  gross,  or  $1  a  dozen,  the  average  would  come  to  just  about  70  per 
cent,  duty  on  that  assortment  of  knives,  in  the  proportion  I  would  offer 
and  sell. 

Senator  Vance.  Please  state  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon 
importations. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  would  have  no  perceptible  effect  at  all  on  table- 
knives.  It  would  affect  the  ^importation  of  carving-knives  and  butcher- 
knives  that  come  here  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  When  we 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Senator  Piatt  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  $900,000  worth  of  table-knives  imported  iu  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1888.  We  immediately  produced  statistics  from 
the  Bureau  here  in  Washington,  that  were  but  a  few  days  old,  which 
show^  that  the  importations  of  cutlery,  classified  under  a  35  per  cent, 
duty,  all  told,  amounted  to  $635,301,  and  out  of  that  sum  came  not  only 
all  the  butcher- knives  and  carvers,  which  do  not  amount  to  much,  but 
scissors,  which  forms  the  very  great  proportion  of  the  importations, 
probably  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  at  the  exact  value  of  the  table  cutlery  that  was  imported  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1888.  I  can  not  get  it  from  either  the  Treasury 
Department  or  in  New  York.  We  cabled  to  the  other  side  to  see  if 
we  could  get  it  from  the  consul  in  Sheffield,  but  we  havenot  got  it  to 
this  time.  digitized  by  GoG^ .  ^ 
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Seoator  VESt.  We  liavo  it  for  1887. 

Mr.  SAlXTOn.  The  imporiatiou  of  table-knives  alone,  by  themselves  f  ^ 

Senator  Vest.  Ko;  it  is  not  separated. 

Mr.  Saxt'on.  They  do  not  separate  the  articles. 

JSenator  Vest.  The  whole  amount  is  $454,984.30. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  can  not  get  them  separately. 

Senator  Vest.  I  tried  to  get  it,  but  could  not  get  any  of  these  articles 
separately. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  table  CEtlery  of  chief  valae  that  comes  to  this  coun- 
try is  made  by  the  well-known  makers,  Bodgers  and  Brother,  and  Har- 
ris Brothers,  and  Hawison,  who  have  had  this  market  ever  since  I  can 
remember  and  long  before  that  time.  They  only  get  in  tlie  very  best 
grades  of  knives,  costing  from  $25  and  $30  a  gross  up  to  $120  or  $150 
a  gross.  They  are  ivory  and  pearl  handles  mainly.  The  best  guess 
that  we  can  make  on  the  importation  of  those  knives  is  under  $150,000 
a  year.  Their  sale  is  not  a  question  of  price.  The  American  goods  are 
sold  lower  than  they  are,  anyhow. 

Mr.  KoEN.  In  case  the  duty  should  be  advanced  to  70  per  cent,  the 
American  manufacturers  of  cutlery  would  have  a  chance  to  advance 
their  prices  again.  They  advanced  it  two  years  ago  25  per  cent.,  and 
they  bought  out  one  factory  and  stored  away  the  tools  and  machinery. 
They  have  another  factory  at  Beaver  Falls  closed  and  pay  $12,000  a 
year  rent,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  great  production.  If  we  are 
buying  any  table  cutlery  for  export,  we  would  have  to  stop  simply  be- 
cause we  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  This  whole  matter  was  brought  out  before  the  S-^nnte 
Committee  on  Finance;  I  presume  you  will  tiud  it  in  the  printed  testi- 
mony. The  object  is  simply  to  shut  out  a  few  carvers  and  butcher 
knives  and  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  get  their  combination  in 
better  shape,  and  probably  still  further  advance  the  prices.  There  is 
no  other  explanation  of  it.  They  have  had  the  market  on  all  the  pop- 
ular grades  of  table  cutlery  for  twenty  years  past,  and^not  only  that, 
but  we  are  exporting  table  cutlery  to-day.  We  send  table  cutlery  right 
into  Europe, 

Senator  Vest.  You  mean  American  made  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  American  made.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
English  people  could  compete  with  the  American  people  in  the  popu- 
lar brands  of  table  cutlery  if  there  was  not  any  tariff  at  all. 

Senator  Vance.  Did  you  see  the  statement  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers^ Association  about  the  amount  of  knives  imported  at  83  cents 
a  dozen  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  I  presume  that  is  true,  because  we  can  show  you 
a  great  lot  of  knives  that  are  used  for  our  children.  [Exhibiting.]  We 
want  to  get  a  knife  for  our  boys  when  they  are  three  or  four  years  old 
that  they  can  not  cut  themselves  with. 

Senator  Vest.  Something  like  the  old  Barlow  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Not  quite  so  good  as  the  old  Barlow.  We  sell  a  great 
loVof  Biirlows  yet. 

Senator  VEst  (indicating).  What  can  that  knife  be  sold  at  by  the 
dozen  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  About  30  to  35  cents  a  dozen  in  first  hands- 
Senator  Vest.  That  knife  is  retailed  at  about  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  5-cent  knife. 

Mr.  Vest  (indicating).  What  is  that  knife  worth  f 

Mr.  KORN.  About  65  cents  a  dozen.    It  is  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Of  course  those  knives  go  to  make  up  the  quantity. 
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Wbere  they  get  in  so  many  hundred  thousands,  it  goes  to  make  up  tlie 
difference  in  the  quantity  between  the  imported  and  the  American,  the 
average  being  so  much  higher  priced. 

Senator  Vest.  Do  you  say  that  upon  these  knives  there  would  be  a 
duty  under  the  Seuate  bill  of  70  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  More  than  that.  Those  are  pocket-knives.  We  have 
been  discussing  table  cutlery. 

Mr.  KofeN  (exhibiting).  These  knives  are  worth  about  75  to  80  cents 
a  dozen.    They  are  sold  to  school-girls  generally  for  sharpening  pencils. 

Senator  Vance.  Are  they  American  made  ! 

Mr.  KoRN;  !No,  sir;  they  are  German  knives. 

Senator  Vest.  They  retail  at  about  what  price! 

Mr.  KoRN.  At  about  20  cents. 

SeuKtor  Vance.  Give  the  names  of  those  two  factories  that  were 
closed  up  under  what  is  called  "  dead  rent." 

Mr.  KoRN.  The  Beaver  Falls  Cutlery  Company  rent  the  factory  at  a 
rental  of  about  $12,000  per  annum,  when  they  know  they  could  get  it 
for  half  the  money  if  they  would  operate  it.  They  rent  it  for  $12,000  per 
annum  to  keep  it  closed  up.  They  have  also  recently  purchased  the 
machinery  and  tools,  of  a  large  factory  that  was  unfortunate  from  rank 
mismanagement  and  put  them  where  they*could  not  be  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery. 

Senator  Vanob.  Who  did  that  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  This  American  association. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  is  that  factory  f 

M  r.  Saxton.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is  closed  up  now.  They  have 
destroyed  it. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  tremendous  cutting  in 
prices.  That  was  kept  up  until  this  factory,  which  was  the  weakest 
one  financially  of  the  lot,  was  ruined*;  wher^upon  the  association  com- 
bined together  and  bought  the  plant  and  the  machinery,  and  when  they 
had  that  th^y  advanced  their  prices.  That  and  the  closing  up  of  the 
factory  at  Beaver  Falls  are  the  two  instances  referred  to. 

Senator  Vest.  Can  any  of  you  state  from  your  personal  knowledge 
the  nature  of  this  association  f  Is  it  made  up  of  manufacturers,  or 
capitalists,  or  how  f 

Mr.  TAUssia.  It  is  made  up  of  the  six  principal  manufacturers  of 
table  cutlery  in  this  country.  It  is  an  association  merely  to  maintain 
prices.  It  is  an  agreement  between  them.  They  have  put  prices  on 
every  article  which  any  of  them  mftke,  which  by  a  positive  and  close 
agreement  have  to  be  maintained. 

Senator  Vance.  Is  there  any  penalty  for  violating  the  agreement! 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  there  is.  1  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  severe  penalty. 

Senator  Vance.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  sworn  to  render 
a  true  account  of  their  sales. 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  !No^  not  in  the  association  as  it  is  now  constituted. 
They  have  their  prices  as  high  as  they  feel  they  can  put  them  at  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Under  the  present  tariff  1 

Mr.  Taussig.  Under  the  present  tariff.  K  the  tariff  is  advanced,  that 
combination  is  strong  enough,  and  they  really  control  so  large  an  interest 
between  them,  that  they  could  Easily  advance  the  prices.  There  are  nu- 
merous small  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery  around  the  country,  but  ihey 
do  not  amount  to  enough  to  bother  these  people,  and  if  it  was  neces- 
sary they  could  crush  them.    At  present  they  do  not  care  anything 
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about  it  and  let  them  go  ahead ;  but  if  it  was  to  their  interest  to  crush 
those  people  out  they  could  dp  it  very  easily,  just  as  they  did  this  otiier 
concern.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  forming  this  associa- 
tion and  they  will  stick  to  it. 

Senator  Vance.  This  proposed  increase  under  the  Senate  bill  would 
enable  them  to  advance  their  prices  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  Certainly;  as  Mr.  Saxton  said,  there  is  no  table  cutlery 
imported  of  any  amount  of  the  grade  that  those  people  make  today. 
They  have  got  the  market. 

Senator  Vance.  But  if  they  put  their  prices  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
foreign  article  would  then  come  in  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  foreign  article  would  come  in,  of  course,  if  they 
advanced  their  prices  too  high.  They  have  their  prices  as  high  to-day 
as  they  feel  they  can  put  them. 

Senator  Vest.  They  keep  just  under  the  foreign  price  with  the  tariff 
duty  added  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  would  not  say  that  they  keep  just  under  the  foreign 
price.    That  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly. 

Senator  Vest.  If  they  did  not  do  that  the  foreign  article  would 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  will  not  say  that  they  keep  just  under  the  foreign 
price.    They  keep  considerably  under  it  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  will  illustrate  the  position  by  an  incident  which  actu- 
ally  occurred.  The  men  who  make  steel  for  fcnks — hay  and  manure 
forks — and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  in  a  very  strong  combination.  My 
firm  has  represented  a  large  concern  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  the  exportation  of  their  forks.  We  sent  one  year  into  Eng- 
land $50,000  worth  of  hay  and  manure  forks^  and  sold  them  right  in 
Great  Britain.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  got  an  order  from  this  Jack- 
son house  for  steel  to  be  made  in  England  to  make  the  forks  with. 
That  illustrates  the  whole  thing.  The  combination  business  got  a  little 
too  high  on  the  price  of  steel,  so  that  this  concern  could  import  the 
steel  and  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  on  it  and  get  it  cheaper  than  they  could 
buy  the  steel  from  the  combination  here.  In  that  case  they  overtopped 
the  market  a  little  and  got  the  price  too  high. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  the  table-cutlery  busi- 
ness. My  firm  in  about  a  year  past  have  purchased  from  a  manufact- 
urer of  table  cutlery  outside  of  this  combination  about  $30,000  worth 
of  table  cutlery  at  a  profit  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  sold  to  us,  by  agreement,  at  fully  20  per  cent,  less  than 
their  combination  rates.    That  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

Senator  Vest.  What  sort  of  cutlery — knives  and  forks? 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vest.  What  grades  were  they  that  you  bought! 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  averaged  $12  a  gross  down. 

Senator  Vest.  Twelye  dollars  and  under  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  from  $11.50  to  $12  a  gross. 

Senator  Vest.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  was  about  20  per  cent,  less,  and  the  manufacturers 
got  a  satisfactory  profit.  My  arrangement  with  them  was  that  they 
were  to  figure  up  their  cost  and  then  add  a  certain  profit  for  themselves. 
That  is  the  agreement  that  I  have  (I  have  it  at  home,  In  writing),  and 
that  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

As  I  started  out  to  say,  the  only  object  of  these  gentlemen  in  asking 
the  duties  to  be  doubled  on  table  cutlery  and  table  ware  is  to  prevent 
tbe  iuiportatiou  of  a  comparatively  few  cheap  carving  knives  and  fprk^ 
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aud  bu.tcher  knives.  These  are  about  the  only  things  they  hit.  I 
question  very  mnch  whether  the  advance  in  duty  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  revenue  on  the  better  grade  of  knives  made  by 
Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons  and  Harris  Brothers  &  Howison,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  people  would  have  them  without  much  reference  to  the  price. 
Quality  sells  them. 

Carving-knives  are  different  from  table-knives  in  their  construction. 
It  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  a  table-knife  is  a  forged  blade  or 
not.  They  are  not  expected  to  get  very  keen  edges  on  table  knives, 
and  they  are  generally  stroked  up  and  not  much  work  given  to  the 
forging  process.  But  carving-knives  must  be  very  carefully  worked  in 
order  to  be  effective.  The  American  carving-knives,  I  believe,  are  worth 
very  little. 

Mr.  Taussig.  For  utility. 

Mr.  Saxton.  For  utility ;  for  use.  But  the  carving-knives  made  on 
the  other  side  have  nice  forged  blades  and  they  are  the  knives  that 
people  are  wanting.  That  is  what  is  troubling  these  manufacturers; 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  butcher  knives. 

Mr.  KoRN.  A  butcher  wants  a  good  butcher-knife. 

Senator  Vest.  Can  they  not  make  as  good  a  carving-knife  or  butcher- 
knife  iu  this  country  as  they  can  abroad  t 

Mr.  KoRN.  1  think  they  could  if  they  would  take  the  same  pains;  if 
tliey  would  use  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  something  you  can  not  make  by  machinery. 
You  can  not  forge  a  carving-knife  by  machinery.  In  cheapening  the 
process  they  have  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their  goods. 

Mr.  KoRN.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  an  American  table-knife  made 
which  will  cut  a  piece  of  meat;  it  tears  the  meat;  but  there  is  no  real 
cutting  edge  on  any  American  table-knife. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement,  Mr.  Korn. 

Senator  Vance.  Has  any  one  anything  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
table  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  that  covers  the  case  of  table  cutlery,  the  great 
point  being  that  all  the  popular  brands  and  grades  of  table  cutlery 
have  been  made  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  quite  a 
considerable  amount  being  exported. 

{Senator  Vance.  The  only  excuse  for  raising  the  duty  on  table  cut- 
lery would  be  to  operate  on  carving-knives  and  butcher  knives,  and 
knives  of  higher  grades,  and  probably  enable  the  association  to  pat  up 
their  prices. 

Mr.  Saxton,  Of  course. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  the  inference  at  any  rate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  table  cutlery  manufacturers  in  this  country  in  the  past  few  years 
have  not  made  a  great  deal  of  mpney.  That  is  owing  to  their  own  com- 
petition, not  foreign  competition.  But  there  is  no  doubt  now,  if  they 
can  keep  this  thing  up,  that  tbe}"^  are  making  money  to  day. 

Senator  Vest.  How  old  is  this  association  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  three  or  four  years  old. 

Mr.  KoRN.  The  new  one  is  two  years  old  just  now. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  are  their  headquarters  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  Their  headquartcBS  are  really  in  New  York.  The  office 
of  the  president  of  the  association  is  in  New  York.  They  hold  their 
meetings  at  various  places,  wherever  it  is  convenient  to  them. 

Senator  Vance.  What  is  the  president's  name  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  Charles  S.  Landers,  of  Landers,  Ferry  &  Clark.  I  may 
^ay  that  Mr.  Landers,  to  my  knowledge,  devoted  at  least  eight  month^ 
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time  to  forniing  this  association.    He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
forming  it. 

Senator  Vest.  It  is  a  combination  '<  to  keep  up  prices  at  a  fair  rate,  a 
living  rate  f  " 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  <lo  not  think  you  could  claim  that  the  American  man- 
ufjLClurers  are  making  exorbitant  profits  to  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  can  claim  that  this  combination  are  doing  that.  Of  course  they 
pay  iheir  ollicers  very  high  s^alaries.  The  oflQcers  make  their  money  in 
salaries. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  that  is  brought  out  by  my  statement  that  I 
bought  at  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the  manufacturers  a  considerable  lot 
of  table  cutlery  at  20  per  cent,  under  the  combination  price,  and  we 
are  buying  it  for  export  at  very  considerably  under  the  combiuatiou 
prices. 

Senator  Vance.  Here  is  a  list  of  twenty-five    manufacturing  com- 
panies that  I  presume  belong  to  the  association. 
•  Mr.  Taussig.  If  you  will  read  those  perhaps  we  can  tell. 

Senator  Vance.  American  Knife  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  a  pocket-knife  manufactory. 

Senator  Vance.  Yes ;  these  are  all  pocket-knife  manufactories ! 

Mr.  Taussig.  This  is  a  separate  association. 

Senator  Vest.  They  have  a  table-knife  association  and  then  a  pocket- 
knife  association  l>eside8f 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes ;  the  Pocket-Knife  Association  is  separate.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  only  one  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Table  Cutlery  Associa- 
tion who  makes  pocket-knives.  That  is  the  Jonn  Russell  Cutlery  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Kobn.  And  the  New  York  Knife  Company. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  and  the  New  York  Knife  Company;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  John  Russell  Company  the  bulk  of  their  business  is  table 
cutlery,  while  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  New  York  Knife  Company 
is  pocket-knives. 

Senator  Vest.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  about  table  cutlery? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  guess  that  is  about  all  we  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Vance.  Let  us  get  to  pocket  cutlery  now. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  B'inance  Committee  insist  on  having  a  specific  duty 
on  pocket-knives.  I  had  a  calculation  made  which  brought  out  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  done  either  absolutely  specific  or  by  compound 
ad  valorem  and  specifiic  in  any  equitable  or  fair  way,  but  I  left  that 
statement  behind  me  in  New  York.  The  Senate  bill  figures  out  on  that 
cheap  boys'  knife  [exhibiting]  233  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Vest.  At  50  cents  per  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  knife  we  give  to  our  boys. 

Senator  Vest.  The  bill  does  not  make  any  difierence  in  that  item  as 
to  price.    It  just  says,  **  penknives  or  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds." 

Senator  Vance.  Paragraph  173  reads : 

Penknives  or  pocket-knives  of  aU  kinds,  knife-blades,  razors,  and  razor-blades,  fifty 
cents  per  dozen  ulades,  and  twenty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Give  us  a  description  of  the  bulk  of  the  cheap  knives  that  are  im« 
ported  and  what  effect  this  proposed  increase  would,  have  upon  tbem, 
distinguishing  between  the  cost  of  the  knives  f 

Mr.  Saxton  [exhibiting].  That  knife  under  tbe  Senate  bill  is  lcs9 
than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is  a  fine  knifOf  ^ 
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Senator  Vance.  What  does  that  knife  cost  per  dozen  t 

Mr.  SaXton.  Seven  and  one-half  dollars  is  the  foreign  cost  on  the 
i>t!K*r  iside  of  the  water. 

Senator  Vance.  How  much  would  the  proposed  duty  increase  that 
cost? 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  does  not  increase  it  at  all.  The  proposed  duty  is 
less. 

Senator  Vance.  How  much  would  it  reduce  it  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  a  duty  on  that  knife  of  45  per 
cent. 

Senator  Vance.  The  present  duty  is  what  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Senator  Vance.  So  it  lowers  the  duty  on  the  costly  knife  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  is  bound  to  do  that  under  any  rate  of  specific  duty. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  you  do  it,  it  is  bound  to  work  that  way. 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  took  the  average  cost  abroad  of  a  four-bladed  pock(  t- 
knife  and  figured  it  out.  I  made  that  grade  a  specific  rate  equal  to  50 
pei^  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  figured  out  in  this^way:  156  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  cheapest  and  l^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  dearest.  I 
meant  to  have  brought  that  statement  with  me,  but  I  see  I  left  it  be- 
hind. 

Senator  Vance.  Would  that  be  the  increase  or  the  total  duty  under 
the'bill? 

Mi;.  Saxton.  I  do  not  know  that  you  understood  me.  Suppose  the 
average  price  of  a  four-bladed  knife  abroad  is  $2.45.  I  make  a  specific 
duty  that  would  equal  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  that  average  price, 
and  on  the  cheapest  it  would  be  150  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  the  dear- 
est 1^  per  cent,  on  an  absolute  specific  basis.  Of:  course  it  works  a  little 
better  on  the  compound  rate.  The  two  extremes  would  be  something 
like  110  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  at  the  compound  rate,  part  specific 
and  part  ad  valorem.  So  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  rate  on 
l)ocket  knives  owing  to  the  inability^  to  (leflne  them  in  any  shape  or  way 
ihat  woul<l  be  fair  and  equitable.  It  can  not  possibly  be  done.  I  have 
here  the  Senate  billanalysis  which  I  made  up.  I  think  the  Evening 
Tost  of  New  York  first  alluded  to  it. 

Senator  Vance.  If  you  have  them  here,  could  you  give  a  sample  of 
each  knife,  with  a  label  showing  what  they  cost  abroad  and  what  the 
duty  would  be  on  each  one? 

Mr.  Saxton.  ies,  sir;  that  is  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  believe  we 
have  the  knives  here.  1  wanted  about  three  out  of  each-lot  [exhibiting 
knives]. 

Senator  Vance  (indicating).  What  would  be  the  duty  on  that  knife f 

Mr.  KoRN.  On  that  particular  knife  the  duty  would  be  a  little  over 
300  per  cent.  * 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  did  not  go  as  low  as  that  on  our  calculations.  ]Ex- 
liibiting.]  That  knife  answers  all  the  purposcj^  of  a  knife  to  a  boy  three 
or  lour  years  old  as  much  as  though  it  cost  $5.  If  you  or  I  were  going 
to  give  a  boy  a  knife  it  would  be  a  knife  that  he  could  use  without  cut- 
ting himself.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dozens  of  those  knives  are 
sold  at  5  cents  apiece ;  and  the  Americans  have  made  worse  trash  than 
that. 

Mr.  KoEN  [exhibiting].  The  duty  on  this  three-bladed  knife,  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used,  is  182  per  cent.  Such  a  three-bladed  knife  would 
cost  tl.34  or  $1.46,  and  it  usually  retails  at  50  cents.  [Exhibiting.] 
Here  is  American  trash.    You  see  tH  blades  j(j^  nice-looking,  bat  tte 
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bidden  do  not  stand  to  each  other.    Thfat  is  what  they  make  here  in  this 
country.    It  looks  nice,  bnt  the  blade  is  loose  and  there  is  no  edge  to  it. 

Senator  Vest.  That  knife  is  made  here  for  about  24  cents. 

Mr.  KoKN.  Oli^  no. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Fifty  cents  is  what  we  sell  that  knife  for. 

Senator  Vest.  Fifty  cents  a  dozen ;  it  retails  at  about  10  cents T 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  tir$t  retail  is  from  10'  to  15  cents.  I  do  not  think 
that  knife  would  ever  retail  for  10  cents.  We  manufietcture  that  knife 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Saxton.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  state  that 
the  manufacturers  did  not  claim  that  the  duty  was  too  low,  but  that 
nuder  the  50  per  cent,  duty  there  was  so  much  undervaluation  that  the 
Americans  could  not  compete.  Mr.  Bookwell,  the  president  of  the 
American  Cutlery  Association,  accompanied  by  Senators  Piatt  and 
Hawley,  were  at  the  Finance  Committee  meeting  when  we  had  our 
hearing?  and  this  matter  of  undervaluation  came  up.  We  ourselves 
had  not  intended  to  allude  to  it  at  all.  Senator  Allison  said  that  was 
the  chief  coiu])laint  they  had,  and  we  made  some  points  against  Mr. 
Hockwell,  a  few  of  which  I  will  mention. 

One  was  that  about  three  years  ago,  in  fact  since  the  present  adminis- 
tration camo  into  power,  the  American  Cutlery  Association  set  to  work 
to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  importations.  There  was  a  man  in  New 
York  named  Osboru,  who  was  a  very  disreputablp  man.  He  had  run 
his  course ;  he  had  been  in  two  or  three  concerns  in  New  York  and  had 
played  the  bad,  and  could  not  get  a  position  anywhere  at  any  price. 
They  took  him  up,  and  in  their  meeting  it  was  proposed  to  employ  him 
and  send  him  abroad  as  a  spy  on  importers  in  New  York.  There  was 
an  objection  as  to  his  character  by  some  of  the  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  Rockwell,  the  president,  made  the  point  that  it  takes 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and  they  voted  to  employ  the  man. 

They  then  went  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington  and  rep- 
resented that  man  as  an  honorable,  upright,  straightforward,  expert 
man  in  cutlery,  and  gave  him  the  best  send  offthey  could  possibly  have 
given  to  any  man.  They  induced  the  Gk)vernment  to  give  him  a  sort  of 
semi-official  position  with  pay  out  of  a  fraud  fund  of  some  sort  they  had 
there,  the  Government  payiug  him  the  main  part,  as  ^e  understand. 
He  was  sent  to  the  other  side.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows 
his  career  over  there.  He  consorted  with  the  people  who  do  under- 
value, the  little  fellows  who  are  troubling  us  merchants  all  the  time,and 
be  wrote  out  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
the  honorable  merchants  there. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  appraisers  in  New  York  seized  every 
package  of  ourgoods  instead  of  two  out  of  ten,as  isthe  custom.  We  have 
had  20  packages,  every  one  of  them  in  the  appraisers'  store  on  account 
of  the  indorsements  of  Osbo^n  on  the  invoice.  Finally  that  exploded 
and  the  Government  got  tired  of  it  and  recalled  him,  and  Mr.  Fairchild 
told  me  himself  in  person,  with  the  committee  there,  that  Osborn  was  a 
bad  egg.  That  is  about  what  he  said.  They  recalled  him,  and  when 
he  was  recalled  it  seems  he  had  overdrawn  his  account  with  the  Ameri- 
can Cutlery  Association.  In  other  words,  he  got  more  money  than  they 
had  agreed  to  give  him,  and  they  telegraphed  down  to  Washington  not 
to  pay  this  man  the  amount  due  him  from  the  Government  until  they 
could  get  there,  as  they  wanted  to  stand  by  when  the  money  was  paid 
flo  that  they  could  get  what  was  owing  to  them.  That  is  the  man  they 
ifpi-c^ented  to  the  Government  as  an  honc«rable,  upright  man. 

Th<*n  ufier  that  they  still  employed  tliis  man.    They  got  in  collusion 
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\^'ith  one  of  the  special  agents  in  New  York  named  Hanlon.  They  then 
got  np  a  scheme  to  stop  all  the  goods  of  the  merchants  in  New  York 
from  being  delivered.  All  of  oar  goods  were  ordered  into  the  ware- 
houses, and  samples  from  every  single  package  must  go  down  to  these 
people  in  the  New  York  custom-house.  Though  Mr.  Osborn  was  not 
employed  by  the  Government,  and  though  he  had  no  connection  with 
the  Government  whatever,  at  that  time  he  had  a  desk  right  in  Special 
Agent  Hanlon's  office.  He  staid  there  all  the  time,  and  every  single 
pattern  of  knife  was  sent  down  there. 

Our  goods  in  the  meantime  were  locked  up  in  the  appraiser's  stores. 
I  know  in  my  own  case.  I  did  not  know  what  was  occurring  until  we 
got  forty  or  fifty  packages  of  cutlery  there.  Then  I  commenced  to  in- 
quire wiiat  was  tbe  matter  and  I  found  out  the  difficulty.  We  went 
to  see  Mr.  Magone,  the  collector.  He  was  a  new  man  there.  He  prom- 
ised to  do  everything  he  could  to  help  us  and  get  us  all  right,  but  h6 
did  not  do  anything.  Finally  we  ai)pea]ed  to  Washington  and  in  a 
week  we  had  the  goods  all  relieved.  I  believe  they  *have  some  of  our 
samples  there  yet. 

Senator  Vance.  Was  that  done  at  the  instigation  of  Osborn  ! 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  whole  thing  was  done  through  him  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hanlon. '  Osborn  was  employed  by  the  American  Cutlery 
Association.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government  did  with  Hanlon; 
they  removed  him  from  New  Yorkj  whether  he  is  in  their  employ  now 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TAUSsia.  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  time  when  this  man  Osborn 
was  over  there  working  for  the  American  Cutlery  Association.  The 
man  was  in  a  drunken  condition  all  the  time  he  was  there.  The  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Barmen,  which  is  the  district  where  all  the  invoices  go 
to  be  certified,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his  office  be- 
cause the  man  acted  in  such  a  disreputable  inanner.  This  fellow  also 
got  u[)  a  method  of  invoicing  by  which  we  have  to  describe  every  knife 
on  our  invoices,  and  to-day  we  have  to  write  out  a  description  of  every 
knife,  what  the  knife  is,  how  many  blades,  etc*,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  aud  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  do  it.  When  he  proposed 
this  to  the  consul  at  Barmen,  a  German  exporter  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  office  said,  <*You  will  make  that  invoicing  so  difficult  that  we 
shall  not  be  nble  to  ship  any  goods  at  all.''  Osborn  answered  to  him, 
"That  is  just  what  we  want,"  That  was  his  answer.  I  was  present 
when  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Saxton.  This  whole  scheme  of  locking  np  goods  was  no  doubt 
to  prevent  us  from  filling  our  contracts  and  compelling  the  jobbers  of 
the  country  to  go  to  the  American  manufacturers  to  get  their  supplies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  object.  They  intended  to  lock  np 
our  contracts  until  the  season  was  over,  and  then,  the  goods  wonld  hie 
no  good.  The  next  move  was  to  publish  by  this  man  Osborn  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  a  very  scurrilous  article  about  two  or  three  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  Kew  York.  The  Tribune  published  the  article  withont 
ever  niaj^ing  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  whether  th^e  was  any  cause  for 
it  or  notj  but  simply  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  who  was  president 
of  the  association,  introducing  Mr.  Osborn  to  the  Tribune.  That  brought 
out  an  offer  I  made  to  the  Government  on  the  part  of  my  firm,  which  I 
should  like  to  read.    This  is  what  I  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

From  onr  stand-point,  knowing  absolutely  the  purity  and  cleanUneas  of  oar  record 
and  motives,  we  very  naturally  feel  much  outraged  that  the  imputation  of  wronff- 
iluiniBr  should  have  been  put  upon  u»,  and  we  feel  very  certain  that  somewhere  back 
of  this  whole  movement  tbe  aoimos  of  thispenioc^tioQ  \9%o  eododvor  to  ruio  tii«oa(« 
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lery  portion  of  onr  biiaine.s8  at  all  hnzanln.  We  therefore  desire  to  malce  the  propo- 
eition  to  your  Department,  that  lor  iiiiy  ?ii  voice  or  invoices  of  onrs  you  may  select  wo 
will  furnish  yonr  Department  the  ori^imil  munul'ucturerH^  invoices,  accompanied 
with  their  affldavitA  and  our  atiidavits,  that  the  prices  charged  are  the  prices  paid 
and  invoiced  by  us;  and  we  also  further  invite  the  Department  to  put  an  expert  ao- 
countauUon  our  books  and  papern,  and  if  there  can  be  found  a  single  instance  where 
oar  firm  has  made  a  fraudulent  invoice  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  Government 
out  of  its  just  aud  proper  dues,  we  will  enter  into  bonds  to  pay  in  that  case  all  ex-  > 
peuses  of  the  investigation  and  restore  to  the  Government  fourfold.  We  purchase 
our  goo<l8  as  cheap  as  skill  and  money  will  allow,  and  our  goods  are  always  invoiced 
at  precisely- what  we  pay,  and  we  are  fully  able  to  completely  demonstrate  this  to 
any  seeker  after  fact4s.  We  believe  the  Government  is  being  unwittingly  used  to  per- 
secute aud  damage  us,  and  that  back  of  this  persecution  are  bad  aud  disreputable 
men,  and  we  think  it  is  high  time  the  Government  put  such  people  where  tney  be- 
long. 

That  is  what  I  wrote  to  the  Treasary  Department  as  an  oatcome  of 
this  Tribune  article.  Here  in  this  little  pamphlet  is  the  discredit  of  Os- 
born  from  the  official  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Yon  see,  gentlemen,  how  the  Senate  bill  runs.  On  one-blade  knives 
it  i-uns  frcmi  233  per  cent,  to  76  per  cent,  on  a  knife  costing  about  $1 
and  sold  here  at  from  $1.75  to  $2,  which  is  about  the  highest  priced 
one-blade  jack-knife  that  is  sold. 

Senator  Vest.  I  see  the  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  for  1887  were 
$1,419,861.27  in  value.  What  class  of.  knives  are  embraced  principally 
in  those  importations  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  statement  is  not  qaite  right.  They  had  that  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  committee  and  we  corrected  it.  It  includes 
razors  as  well  as  pocket-knives. 

Senator  Vkst.  I  suppose  it  does,  because  I  tried  to  get  them  separ- 
ately and  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  guess,  the  pocket-knives  we 
count  at  $1,200,000  and  the  razors  at  $200,000. 

Senator  Vest.  Just  say  $1,200,000  in  round  numbers  for  pocket-cut- 
lery.   What  classes  are  principally  represented  in  that  importation  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  is  a  named  class  like  Rodgers  and  Wostenholm, 
like  the  good  knife  yon  have  in  your  hand.  We  esttimate  that  they  are 
at  least  one  third  of  that  amount. 

•  Senator  Vanor.  Can  you  designate  them  in  some  other  way,  so  that 
we  may  recognize  them  on  paper  f  l<'or  instance,  what  does  that  knife 
[exhibiting]  cost  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  costs  $7.50  in  England. 

Senator  Vest.  You  mean  the  best  kuitet 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes;  I  thought  that  was  the  one  you  had  in  yonr  hand. 

Senator  Vanoe.  What  does  the  knife  cost  here  which^  you  are  de- 
scribing and  which  costs  $7.50  a  dozen  in  England  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Korn  will  tell  you. 

Senator  Vest  [exhibiting].  Here  is  a  knife  I  bought  down  at  the 
Senate  stationery  room. 

Mr.  Korn.  I  suppose  it  is  a  Rodgers'  without  opening  it.  Tt  is  a 
Rodgers' ;  a  very  nice  knife.  That  knife  probably  cost  33  shillings,  $8, 
a  dozen  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Vest.  It  cost  me  here  $2.50. 

Senator  Vance.  The  stationery  room  is  supposed  to  furnish  anything 
of  that  kind  at  cost. 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  reasonable  profit  on  that  would  be  $15  or  $16  a 
dozen. 


Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  the  sterling  on  that  knife  is  40  shillings, 
JJlVf  ^AXTUWf  TUey  ttboi*t  dyttble  their  mouey. 
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Senator  Vest.  At  40  shillings  the  cost  would  be  99.60  a  dozen  on  the 

other  side. 

jdr.  KoBN.  That  is  an  expensive  knife ;  it  is  a  very  good  knife. 
'  Mr.  Taussig.  Whsit  would  be  the  duty  on  that  particular  knife  ander 
the  Senate  bill  t 

31r.  Saxton.  There  would  be  abont  46  per  cent,  duty  on  that  knife. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Instead  of  50  per  cent.,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Tlie  two  knives,  the  one  you  have  in  your  hand  and  the 
l>earl  handle  that  I  have  lain  there,  rej^resent  the  best  knives  that  are 
imported.  They  are  named  goods;  they  sell  on  reputation,  and  are 
excellent  good^.  We  consider  that  about  one-third  of  all  the  importa- 
tions are  of  those  knives. 

Senator  Vest.  The  other  two  thirds  are  made  up  of  whatt 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  are  made  up  of  cheaper  knives,  made  in  Sheffield 
and  Soiiugen. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is,  knives  running  from  24  cents  to  tl  t 

Mr.  S  AXTON.  Yes ;  they  are  all  made  there.  The  total  value  of  knives 
marketed,  including  the  American  and  all.  we  estimate  at  $2,600,000. 

Senator  Vanck.  Pocket  cutlery  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes.  The  foreign  product  we  put  down  at  $800,000. 
The  Wostenhohn  and  Kodgers  cutlery  is  estimated  at*$700,000;  that 
]{^,  duty  pai<l;  and  the  balance  at  $1,100,000.  That  $1,100,000  of  valae 
represent*  the  pooi  manV  knife  really. 

Senatoi-  Va^ck.  This  .^tatemejut  puts  down  the  average  valuation  at 
less  than  83  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  KOKN.  There  are  the  Barlows,  which  cost  from  40  to  60  and  70 
cents  a  dozen.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Barlows  and  of  boys'  and 
ladies'  cheap  knives  imported^  which  brings  the  average  down  very  low. 

Mr.  Saxtox.  I  suppose  those  statistics  from  the  Government  in  refer- 
cnce  to  quaiitities  are  correct.  We  have  no  means  of  checking  that. 
Tue  average  of  83  cents  is  the  foreign  cost,  of  course.  That  woilld  bring 
it  to  about  $1.2*)  to  $1.30.    That  is  probably  correct. 

Senator  Vance.  I  see  the  makers  do  not  put  their  brands  on  these 
cheap,  lowpriiH?d  knives. 

Mr.  KoEN.  Y'es;  they  usually  do. 

Mr.  SiVXTON.  The  brand  business  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  We  want 
1o  talk  about  that  later.  The  ^y^tem  of  manufacturing  knives  on  the 
other  tide  is  quite  diHWent  from  what  it  is  here.  They  are  made  by  a 
thousand  and  one  little  nianufactarers  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
merchants  who  buy  the  knives  have  to  grade  them  in  classes  or  quaJi- 
ties. 

Senator  Vance.  It  is  stated  here  that  the  bulk  of  the  cheap  German 
knives  are  sold  here  as  American  knives. 

Mr.  Saxtox.  That  is  not  true. 

Senator  Vance.  I  thonght  perhaps  if  there  was  no  brand  upon  it, 
that  was  the  reason.  Is  American  cutlery  esteemed  to  be  any  better 
than  foreign  cutlery  f 

Mr.  KoRN.  I  believe  the  avenge  of  foreign  cutlery  is  the  best 

Senator  Vance.  What  reason  would  men  have  for  passing  off  these 
foreign  knives  as  American  knives! 

Mr.  KoRN.  They  like  to  have  some  well-sounding  names,  because 
they  are  easier  to  remember,  easier  to  talk  to  the  people  of  than  any- 
thing foreign  which  they  can  not  speak.  For  instance,  there  was  in 
Kew  York  the  concern  of  Fried  maun  &  Lauteriung,  importers.  They 
made  as  high  a  grade  of  cutlery  as  anybody  did,  but  nobody  ever  could 
pronounce  their  name ;  no  American  could  call  it.    Persons  do  not  lifco 
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to  have  such  a  name  on  their  goods.  When  an  American  merchant 
wants  to  buy  g^oods  made  on  a  spei^ial  brand,  he  likes^to  have  a  name 
that  be  and  hii»  traveling  man  can  pronounce,  and  not  something  he 
can  not  pronounce;  for  it  is  a  grejit  deal  easier  to  put  down  a  name 
with  wbich  everybody  is  familiar — that  everybody  can  speak.  But 
American  goods  have  be^n  made  as  poorly  in  this  country  as  they  ever 
have  l>een  made  in  England  or  Germany.  There  have  been  just  as 
poor  goods  made  in  America^  Eeally,  there  have  been  very  few  good 
goo<ls  made  in  An^rica,  so  far  as  cutlery  is  concerned. 

jVIr.  Saxton.  The  system  of  special  branding  goods  has  grown  up  in 
the  last  tifteen  yenrs.  It  has  come  about  from  the  fact  that  competition 
has  been  |»rowing  keener  and  keener  among  jobbers  all  the  time.  If  a 
man  had  the  same  brand  of  knife,  the  same  pattern  in  the  same  city,  it 
would  cut  his  profits  to  pieces;  but  if  he  has  the  same  knife  underdif- 
ferent  brands,  then  he  can  maintain  his  profits.  That  is  the  reason  why 
there  have  been  so  many  si)ecial  brands  of  cutlery.  We  merchants,  who 
stand  between  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer,  very  much  prefer  to 
have  our  own  bramls,  and  to  get  our  reputation  on  our  brands,  because 
we  can  not  possibly  put  on  the  brands  of  the  makers. 

If  an  order  comes  in  for  $10^00  worth  of  pocket-knives  we  probably 
buy  them  from  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  different  manufacturers,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  every  man's  name  on  them.  We  mix  them 
all  up,  and  do  not  kn-'W  where  they  are.  We  take  half  a  dozen  manu- 
facture of  a  certain  lot  and  put  that  up  of  one  quality,  and  another 
batch  of  another  quality,  and  so  on.  We  grade  the  goods  into  quali- 
ties and  strike  brands  for  each  grade.  Here  is  our  own  brand  [I'xbi bit- 
ing]. On  the  best  grade  of  goods  we  put  our  own  name.  We  get  them 
made.  Probably  the  knives  that  come  under  that  brand  are  from 
tifteen  or  twenty  different  manufacturers,  but  we  grade  them  that  way 
and  brand  them. 

On  the  next  grade  we  put  on  that  brand  [exhibiting]  Continental 
Cutlery  Coii^mny,  the  </ontiiieutal  brand.  On  the  next  grade  we  put 
Alexander,  Fraser  &  Co.,  simply  a  fictitious  name  that  distinguishes  a 
certain  quality  of  goods.  Then  we  have  our  German  goods.  Here 
[exhibiting]  is  H.  Cromwell  Criterion  Cutlery.  That  is  part  of  the  name 
of  one  of  t»!ir  partners.  H.  Cromwell  Field  is  his  name.  The  next 
gradftis  the  Brandford  Cutlery  Company.  What  these  peoplt^ complain 
about  is  that  they  are  sold  as  American  goods.  They  are  not  sold  as 
American  goods. 

Senator  Vance,  It  is  your  own  classification  for  your  own  conveni- 
ence. 

Mr.  Saxton.  ThaY  is  all ;  it  is  for  our  own  convenience;  and  that  is 
the  case  with  jobbers  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Vance.  You  do  not  impose  them  on  anybody  as  American 
made  knives  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Va2(C£.  You  do  not  deny  tbe^  fact  that  they  are  made  in 
Germany  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Not  at  alK 

Senator  Vest.  Still,  the  point  then  I  suppose  they  make  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  these  brands  wbich  shows  that  they  are  made  here.  For 
instance,  net  being  an  ex}>ert,  if  I  should  look  at  that  brand  I  wouhl 
say  it  was  an  American  knife.  Tlie  brand  is  "  H.  Cromwell  Criterion 
Cutlery .'^  Here  you  have  Shefiield  on  all  your  English  knives.  Of 
course,  when  I  look  at  that  knife  |  indicating  J  I  know  it  was  made  in 
Sheffield,  England.  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  SAXton.  How  wonld  you  know  bat  that  that  waa  put  on  in  Amer- 
jcaf 

iSifiiator  Vest.  The  qaestion  is  whether  it  shows  the  make;  I  would 
not  know. 

Mr.  KoRN  [exhibiting].  Here  is  one  brand,  Essex  Cutlery  Company. 
This  is  a  New  York  concern  in  Cincinnati,  and  this  same  Mr.  Bockwell 
wlio  comes  here  makes  these  goods  for  the  '^  Essex  Cutlery  Company ; " 
and  that  is  one  of  the  names  they  complain  about.  On  each  knife 
you  see  "  SheflSeld,  England ;  cutlers  to  Her  Majesty.'^ 

Senator  Vest.  That  is  all  right.  Anybody  would  know  that  that  is 
an  English  knife. 

Mr.  KoBN.  But  it  is  an  American  knife. 

Senator  Vest.  I  know  you  sell  them,  but  they  are  made  abroad. 

Mr.  KoBN.  No,  they  are  American  made. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  the  poorest  class  of  goods  they  make. 

Senator  Vest.  Who  makes  these  knives  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  All  the  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is  a  clear  fraud.    It  has  the  rampant  lion. 

Senator  Vance.  Where  is  this  knife  made  f 

Mr.  KoBN.  It  is  ma<le  in  Connecticut.  Here  is  another  knife  made 
in  Connecticut  [exhibiting!.  They  do  not  put  down  " Cutlers  to  Her 
Majesty;"  they  change  their  label;  but  they  put  down  ^< Sheffield 
Knife  Company,  Sheflfield,  England." 

Senator  Vance.  They  would  not  do  things  of  that  kind  in  Kew 
England  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  never  do  that  at  all. 

Senator  Vest.  How  do  you  know  that  that  company  does  thiat 

Mr.  KoBN.  We  buy  them. 

Senator  Vest.  You  bought  the  knives  from  those  parties! 

Mr.  Saxton.  Certainly. 

Senator  Vest.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  knife  was  made  by  the  man  from  whom  we  bought 
850,000  worth  of  table  cutlery  last  year.  ^ 

Senator  Vest.  Is  he  the  man  who  sold  at  20  per  cent,  under  the  com- 
bination prices  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBN.  The  knives  are  made  I  think  by  the  John  Bussell  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Here  are  our  arguments  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  two  or  three  years  ago  which  cover  the  case  pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

Senator  Vest.  Let  me  understand  you,  Mr.  Saxton.  When  /on  put 
on  that  brand  [indicating]  that  is  English  goods,  from  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  we  put  that  brand  on  all  fhim  there. 

Senator  Vest.  You  do  not  put  it  on  any  American  cutlery  I 

Mr.  Saxton.  Ko,  sir. 

Senator  Vest.  When  you  put  this  brand  on  [indicating^  it  does  not 
indicate  that  it  is  made  either  here  or  anywhere  else  particularly  t  It 
is  your  own  brand  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  just  our  own  brand. 

Senator  Vest.  It  is  a  trade-mark  well  understood  here. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  well  understood  all  over  the /country.  People 
write  US,  '<  I  want  so  many  of  sach  a  brand." 

Senator  Vest.  This  brand  does  not  say  the  article  was  made  either 
in  Germany,  England,  or  the  United  States.  You  simply  say,  *^  H. 
Cromwell  Criterion  Cutlery.'* 
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>tr.  Saxton.  Yes,  air.  We  do  not  say  wbere  it  is  made. 

S.'iiiitor  Vest.  The  Braudford  Cutlery  Company  is  a  brand  well 
known. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  represents  a  company.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  ascert  ining  the  quality  of  pocket-knives  or  cutlery,  by  brands  and 
by  actual  use.    ' 

Mr.  Graef.  Houses,  for  instance,  like  the  Lloyd  &  Supplee  Hardware 
Company,  Philadelphia,  have  a  special  brand  put  on  their  knives,  and 
the  kujfe  with  the  brand  *' Pennsylvania  Knife  Company^  is  an  im- 
ported knife.  They  have  taken  pains  for  years  to  introduce  their  goods, 
the  quality  of  which  they  guaranty'.  That  might  be  prohibited  under 
the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  wliich  is  proposed.  There  are  American 
merchants  who  have  taken  years  to  introduce  those  goods  under  that 
brand.  Most  of  them  are  imi)orted.  Some  they  have  made  here.  The 
Pennsylvania  Knife  Company  would  suffer  if  any  such  law  was  passed 
by  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  goods  branded. 

Mr.  3AXTON.  All  the  large  jobbers  are  in  the  same  boat  in  that  re- 
8pect.  They  do  not  want  to  educate  their  customers  and  tell  them 
where  they  can  buy  this  knife  or  that  knife  or  the  other  knife  cheapest. 
That  is  information  which  they  have  worked  out  themselves,  and  they 
object  to  being  compelled  to  stamp  on  their  goods  that  information. 
As  a  gentleman  stated  to  me,  "If  I  am  going  to  buy  a  lot  of  pocket- 
knives,  I  do  not  care,  as  a  merchant,  whether  they  are  made  in  America, 
Germany,  Kamchatka,  or  anywhere  else.  I  want  to  get  a  certain 
quality  to  fit  a  certain  grade,  and  I  buy  where  I  can  buy  the  cheapest.'' 
The  Pennsylvania  Knife  Company  buy  goods  in  America,  and  they  put 
the  same  brand  on  the  American  goods  that  they  put  on  foreign  goods'", 
and  they  sell  them  not  as  American  goods  or  as  foreign  goods,  but  as 
their  own  goods. 

Senator  Vest.  In  the  cases  where  they  put  the  English  brand  on  them 
itis  an  absolute  fraud,  because,  as  I  understand  you,  these  are  American- 
made  knives. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  give  you  affidavits  if  you  like ;  but 
the  most  flagrant  thing  we  ever  saw  is  that  they  complain  about  our 
branding  business.  Here  are  razors  with  the'  brand  "  Sheffield  Knife 
Company,"  and  the  lion  and  unicorn.  The  first  time  we  ever  found  this 
out  ourselves  we  had  an  order  from  Germany  for  some  of  these  })lated 
knives.  We  shipped  them  to  Germany  by  way  of  England,  and  when 
they  got  there  the  English  Government,  under  their  trade-mark  law, 
seized  them  because  they  were  stamped. 

Senator  Vest.  What  company  does  this  thing  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  Do  you  know  the  manufacturers  exactly,  Mr.  Taussig? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  Meriden  Cutlery  Company  makes  most  of  them. 
Those  [exhibiting!  are  the  American  Cutlery  Company's  goods,  I  think. 
They  all  make  them.  You  can  safely  state  that  any  one  of  those  con- 
cerns makes  them.    It  is  a  regular  thing;  they  all  do  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  all  sell  them  in  this  way. 

Mr.  TAtrssia.  We  used  to  do  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  nof  only  do  that  but  they  sell  them  as  English- 
made  knives. 

Mr.  Gbabf.  I  think  it  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  this  special  brand- 
ing of  pocket-knives  is  done  actually  at  the  request  of  the  American 
merchants.  We  would  prefer  to  put  our  own  braud  on,  our  own  per- 
sonal name,  but  they  will  not  have  it.  They  want  to  have  special  brands. 
The  special  brand  which  the  Chicago  Cutlery  Company,  an  American 
house^  put  on  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  merchants.    They  want  it 
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done,  and  why  should  they  be  prohibited,  if  the  extra  duty  was  put  on, 
from  buying  those  things  in  this  market  and  paying  the  American  mann- 
tacturer  at  from  125  to  175'per  cent,  moret  I  think  they  have  a  right 
to  brand  their  goods  and  buy  them  wherever  they  choose. 

Senator  Vance.  If  we  were  furnished  a  specimen  of  the  various  qual- 
ities of  knives  with  the  cost  and  price,  and  the  estimate  of  the  duty  that 
would  be  put  on.  them  under  the  Senate  bill,  we  would  have  all  we  want 
on  the  cutlery  question. 

Mr.  TAUSSiGf^.  I  am  fixing  that  up  for  you  now. 

Mr.  Saxton  (exhibiting).  Here  is  the  best  grade.  The  manufact- 
urer puts  his  name  on.  He  has  just  changed  his  style  and  it  is  now  the 
Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Company.  Of  course,  he  has  all  his  goods  branded 
the  same  as  this  man  has  the  brand,  ^'Eodgers  Cutlery  Company.'' 
That  is  an  American  brand.  The  only  point  is  whether  the  merchant 
is  entitled  to  his  brand  as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  Of  course  the  law 
is  perfectly  clear  about  infringing  on  any  manufacturer's  trademark. 
That  is  already  provided  for. 

Senator  Vest.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  other  brands  is 
that  those  have  the  localities. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes ;  that  is  where  these  people  are,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Indiana;  Spaulding  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Hardware  Company, 
Cleveland  Cutlery  Company,  Hawk-Eye  Cutlery  Company.  The  names 
are  fictitious,  of  course. 

Mr,  TAUSSia.  We  wish  to  say  something  about  razors. 

Senator  Vanoe.  Perhaps  first  we  had  better  have  something  on 
scissors. 

•  Mr.  Saxton.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  scissors 
from  35  to  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Vance.  What  paragraph  would  include  scissors  t 

Mr.  Taussig.    Paragraph  198. 

Senator  Vance.  Would  scissors  com^  under  the  head  of  cutlery, 
technically  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yes,  sir;  they  would. 

Senator  Vance.  Then  they  would  be  included  in  either  paragraph 
172  or  173. 

Mr.  Taussig.  They  are  not  specified  there. 

Senator  Vest.  It  would  come  under  paragraph  198: 

198.  Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
til  is  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  oopper,  nickel,  pewter,  tin, 
zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  man- 
ufactured, forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tliat  woiild  cover  scissors.  There  the  increase  is  from  35  per  cent; 
under  the  existing  law  to  45  per  cent,  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Graef.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  extra  advance.  Why  should 
there  be  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  f 

Senator  Vest.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  scissors,  gentlemen  f 

Mr.  lisAXTON.  We  do  not  want  any  advance  on  scissors. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  no  occasion  for  that  at  all. 

Senator  Vest.  How  about  I'azors  t 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  have  a  razor  manufacturer  here  who  can  give  you 
some  information. 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  are  manufacturers  of  razors.  They  are  specified 
in  paragraph  173. 

There  has  been  an  amendment  proposed  to  that  paragraph  by  the 
American  manufacturers.  I  have  that  amendment  here.  It  is  to  make 
a  special  paragraph  for  razors  up  to  $5  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  blades 
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and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  $5  per  dooen  and  over,  $1.60  per  dozen 
blades  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  My  firm  are  mannfactareFs  of 
racors  in'  this  country.  The  Senate  bill  cuts  the  same  way  on  razors 
that  it  does  on  pocket-knives^  making  the  duty  highest  on  the  lower 
grade  and  lowest  on  the  higher  grade^  As  the  only  razors  to  any  amount 
that  are  made  in  this  country  to-day,  and  that  ean  be  made  here,  are 
the  better  grades,  under  that  provision  the  American  manu£a>cturer 
would  softer. 

I  stated  to  the  committee  when  we  were  before  them  that  if 'they 
would  only  let  us  alone  we  would  be  satisfied  ^  that  50  per  cent,  is 
enough,  an  say,  on  the  grade  of  goods  that  we  are  making  or  that  really 
can  he  made  in  this  country.  I  stated  that  if  they  would  let  the  duty 
remain  where  it  was  and  let  us  alone  we  wcmld  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Then  they  gave  me  a  substitute  that  had  been  sabmitted  by  anothei 
manufacturer.  Of  course  that  substitute  would  make  the  duty  abouv 
as  prohibitory  as  the  duty  on  pocket-knives,  and  it  would  inure  to  oui 
benefit  probably  as  manufacturers,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  we  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  I  will  acknowledge  that  we  are  both  importers 
and  manufacturers.  At  the  same  time  we  manufacture  everything  that 
we  can  here,  and  the  natural  course  of  onr*business  has  tended  to  our 
manufacturing  more  here  every  year.  Under  the  present  duty  we  are 
inc^reasing  our  manufacture  here  all  the  time. 

Senator  Vance.  Why  can  you  not  manufacture  the  cheaper  grades 
of  razors  here! 

Mr.  TAXJSsia.  We  have  not  the  cheap  raw  material.  We  have  not 
the  class  of  workmen  here^  and  you  can  not  get  them.  We  have  not 
facilities  for  ge|;ting  matenal  in  this  country.  Sheffield  is  the  largest 
place  fpr  manufacturing  razors  in  the  world,  and  there  each  particular 
part  of  the  material  that  goes  to  make  up  a  razor  is  a  separate  industry 
in  itself.  There  are  large  factories  to  make  each  particular  part  of  a 
razor,  because  the  quantity  consumed  l^y  the  manufacturers  there  is  so 
large  that  it  pays  to  go  into  each  particular  branch  of  it.  That  nat- 
urally makes  the  raw  material  cheaper,  and  it  is  especially  so  on  the 
cheaper  grade  of  goods,  where  qualitv  is  not  so  piuch  of  a  consideration^ 
Then,  again,  we  have  not  the  supply  of  workmen  in  this  country  in 
that  particular  branch  of  business  to  draw  firom,  and  they  can  not  live 
on  the  ws^es  we  should  have  to  pay  them  to  make  the  cheap  grade  of 
goods.  They  can  not  live  in  this  country  by  work  on  the  cheaper  grade 
of  goods.  On  the  better  grade  of  goods,  where  skill  and  care  is  re- 
quired, we  can  eompete  very  favorably,  and  are  doing  it  today. 

Senator  YssT.  What  is  the  price  per  dozen  of  the  cheapest  quality 
of  razors  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  They  cost  on  the  other  side  72  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Saxton.  We  do  not  get  anything  quite  as  cheap  as  that.  We 
pay  about  $1  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Ybst.  Is  that  the  razor  that  is  retsuled  here  at  about  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  bought  one  of  those  razors. 

Mr.  KoBN.  It  retails  at  25  cents. 

Mr.  Daxt.  Bazors  pay  the  largest  profit  at  retail  of  anything  in  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Gk)od  razors  pay  the  largest  profit. 

Senator  Vest.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  the  foreigner  on  these  dollar-a-dozen  razors  t 
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Mr.  TATTSsra.  No,  sir;  we  can  not. 

Senator  Vance.  With  any  amount  of  duty  f 

Mr.  TAUSsia.  With  any  amonnt  of  daty.  Ton  can  not  make  them 
here.  No  matter  what  duty  yoa  pnt  on  them,  yon  can  not  make  them 
here,  and  by  the  rate  proposed  now  yon  aimply  shut  them  oat 

Mr.  Saxton.  You  kill  the  razor. 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  Certainly.  You  might  as  well  make  a  law  providing 
that  they  should  not  be  sold.  That  you  can  accomplish  by  the  Senate 
bill.' 

Senator  Vest.  Are  there  no  establishments  in  the  United  States 
turning  out  those  cheap  razors  t 

Mr.  Taussig.  Ko,  sir.  We  tried  it  at  one  time  and  were  not  success- 
ful. We  tried  it  on  a  very  large  scale;  it  was  a  part  of  the  factory 
that  I  spoke  of  before.  The  cheap  grade  of  goods  can  not  be  made 
here,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  you  in  regard  to  the  workmen 
and  the  getting  of  material. 

Mr.  Geaef.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for  the  cheap  grade. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for  those  cheaper  grades. 
In  numbers,  I  suppose,  as  many  dozen  are  sold  as  of  the  better  goods, 
but,  of  course,  not  equftl  in  value. 

Senator  Vance.  As  a  manufacturer,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that 
the  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  razors  in  this  country  does  not  in- 
crease the  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  say  so  most  positively.  I  so  stated  to  the  Finanoe 
Committee. 

.  Senator  Vanoe.  You  say  that  it  will  only  operate  to  shut  out  the 
cheap  goods,  tor  which  there  is  great  demand  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That,  is  it.  My  firm  had  occasion  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  other  razor  manufacturer  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Torrey,  of  Worcester, 
aud  be  is  the  one  who  has  recommended  this  substitute  for  the  clause 
in  the  Senate  bill.  I  think  Mr.  Saxton  has  the  letter.  If  he  will  read 
it,  that  is  about  all  I  shall  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

DSOBMBBB  26»  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Oar  Mr.  Taussig  was  a  membdr  of  the  oommittee  from  the  Wholesale 
Hardware  AssociatioD,  who  had  a  hearing  before  your  oommittee  on  Deoember  12, 
and  stated  to  your  oommittee  that,  as  manufacturers  of  razors  in  this  eountry,  we 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  50  per  cent,  protection  afforded  us  by  the  present  tariff. 
The  main  complaint  made  by  manufjEUiturers,  as  our  Mr.  Taussig  understood,  was 
that,  owing  t(i  general  undervaluation,  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  com- 
pete. The  only  other  manufacturer  of  razors  of  any  consequence  in  this  country 
boHidef)  ourselves  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Torrey,  and  we  have  learoed  that  this  manufacturer, 
who  has  been  importing  pocket-knives  to  sell  in  connection  with  his  razors,  has  in 
several  iuHtauces  had  his  invoices  advanced  on  account  of  being  undervalued. 

We  simply  desire  to  state  to  your  honorable  committee,  in  comment  of  above,  that 
we  cheerfully  unite  in  the  offer  made  by  the  president  of  the  Wholesale  Hardware 
ABSOciation  as  to  the  examination  of  our  books,  etc., 
And  remain,  very  respeotfdlly,  youn, 

WXEBUBGH  A>  Bjjjqmb  (Iiiiiiited)» 
Hon.  WiLUAM  B.  Allison, 

ChairvMn  Finanoe  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  no  animas  against  Mr. 
Torrey  at  all,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned*  There  seemed  to  be  adispo; 
sition  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  statement.  I  simply  wanted  to  make 
it  plain  enough  that  I  am  as  reliable  in  my  statements  as  Mr.  Tonvy 
could  beiu  his.  That  is  all  I  desired  to  maintain  by  that  letter.  They 
tried  to  make  as  light  of  my  statement  as  they  ooald|  and  I  did  not  pro- 
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.pose  to  have  it  stand  that  way.  I  will  say  that  Torrey  and  ourselves 
are  really  the  only  razor  manufactarers  of  any  consequence  in  this 
country  to-day.  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  Mr.  Torrey  makes  more 
than  we  do.    I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  is  your  manufactory  f 

Mr.  TAUSSia.  In  New  York  Oity  and  Staten  Island. 

Senator  Vest.  Mr.  Torrey  is  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Taussig.  He  is  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  has  a  very  large  fac- 
tory in  other  branches.  He  makes  razor-strops  and  such  things  up 
ther^. 

Senator  Vanoe.  Mr.  Sazton,  can  yon  give  me  any  information  on 
paragraph  187 :  ^^Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  12  cents  per  gross." 
What  per  cent,  is  thastf 

Mr.  Saxton.  I  think  it  would  be  equal  to  a  duty  of  about  60  per 
cent.  I  believe  the  rate  is  25  per  cent.  now.  I  get  out  a  few  stub 
pens. 

Senator  Yanoe.  The  present  rate  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Test.  Ko  ;  the  present  rate  is  43  per  cent. 

Senator  Vanoe.  The  analysis  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  makes  it 
35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saxton.  They  figure  out  different  ad  valorems,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  tarifll 

Senator  Vanoe.  The  present  duty  is  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  sub- 
stitute proposes  to  make  it  12  cents  per  gross. 

Mr.  Daly.  We  made  a  plea  before  the  subcommittee — Senators  Alli- 
son, Aldrich,  and  Hiscock.  We  contended  that  as  far  as  guns  were 
concerned  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  duty  just  as  it  is ;  that  at  the 
rate  of  36  per  cent.,  under  which  most  of  them  come,  the  American 
manufacturers  had  sufficient  protection ;  that  they  had  developed  the 
business  from  nothing,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  until  now  there  are  fif-  ^ 
teen  firms  successfully  making  guns ;  that  they  are  making  an  increas-  "^ 
ing  number  every  year,  and  that  the  expected  output  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  the  largest  of  any  year  since  they  have  been  in  the  business. 

Every  one  of  the  manufacturers  is  planning  to  increase  the  number  of 
guns  that  he  bas  been  making;  and  in  the  qualities  which  they  make, 
and  the  only  ones  which  they  can  make  successfully  here,  they  have 
effectually  driven  out  the  foreign  makes.  They  are  not  able  to  make 
the  very  cheap  ones  for  the  same  reasons  that  Mr.  Taussig  demonstrated 
in  regard  to  razors,  and  the  very  high-priced  ones  are  mostly  sold  in 
brands  and  names,  and  people  buy  them  without  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  what  they  cost.  In  the  very  high-priced  goods  they  are  all 
made  by  hand,  and  that  work  can  not  1%  done  successfully  here ;  the 
difference  in  wages  prevents  it.  The  medium  class  of  guns,  such  as  are 
made  here,  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  them  is  hand-worked.  They  have  been  enabled  to  almost  drive 
out  the  foreign  guns.  It  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  they  will  be 
driven  out. 

My  firm  as  importers  have  probably  been  as  strong  competitors 
against  the  American-made  guns  as  any,  but  I  have  decided  to  drop 
entirely  one  brand,  and  have  almost  dropped  another  where  the  Ameri- 
can guns  have  been  competing,  finding  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  sales  adequately.  The  foreign  guns  are  being  driven  out,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  American  guns  do  not  need  any 
protAtion  at  all. 

However,  the  Finance  Oommittee  were  induced  to  raise  the  duty  by 
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representatioss  which  ifvere  i&ade  to  them,  firat  as  ta  the  bad  quality  of 
the  gaos  that  the  Amerioan  maa.«factlarecs  iu*e  obliged  to  compete  with —  * 
that  they  ace  trash — and  then  claiming  that  if  the  foreign  gnns  were 
taxed  high  enough  all  this  work  would  h&  done  in  this  country,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  country. 

I  brought  a  few  samples,'  which  Tgot  from  a  dealer  here  in  town  this 
morning,  which  will  illustrate  the  whole  business.  We  presented  to 
the  committee  statistics  showing  actually  how  the  trade  woald  be'  af- 
fected. I  took  my  own  books  for  a  series  of  months  and  tabolated  from 
them  our  exact  importations,  averaging  the  several  grades  of  goods. 
Those  figures  all  refer  to  doable  guns,  whid^  are  prineipaUy'  s^feeted  by 
the  Senate  bill.  I  found  that  we  imported,  during  a  certain  particular 
time,  1,067  guns  at  $3.70,  2,956  at  $5,  2,231  at  $7.50,  839  at  $10,  and 
283  at  $i5y  custom-house  valuati<Mi,  making  a  total  of  8,27^ guns.  From 
that  price  up  we  imported  537  guns. 

I  will  say  here  that  our  firm  import,  with  one  exceptionj  more  fi^ne 
guns,  in  proportion  to  our  cheap  guns,  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  amount  was  exceedingly  smidl  of  the  fijie  guns, 
which  principally  compete. 

On  the  first  item  of  1,967  guns,  at  $3.70,  the  present  duty  is  $1.22. 
The  duty  according  to  the  Senate  bill  wiU  be  $10.88,  which  will  make 
a  rate  on  that  particular  quality  of  guns  of  293  per  oent.  On  the  next 
grade,  at  $5,  costing  now  in  duty  $1.75,  the  Senate  bill  increases  to 
$11.25,  making  a  rate  of  225  per  eent.  On  the  next^  at  $7.50,  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  $2.62;  the  Senate  bill  proposes  $11.88,  making  158  per  eent. 
At  $10  the  present  duty  is  $3.50 ;  the  Senate  bill  proposes  $12.50,  mak- 
ing 125  per  cent.  At  $15  the  present  duty  is  $5.25;  the  Senate  bill 
proposes  $13.75,  making  92  per  cent. 

As  I  have  shown,  these  guns  form  almost  all  the  guns  that  are  im- 
I)orted  into  this  country,  the  rest  being  about  7  per  cent.  These  guns 
form  93  per  cent,  of  the  importations^  and  the  Senate  bill  makes  an  av- 
erage duty  on  guns  as  they  are  actually  imported,  shown  from  positive 
statistics,  of  187  per  cent. 

Senator  Vest.  At  what  do  you  put  the  rate  <m  a  $16  gun  t 

Mr.  Daly,  The  present  duty  would  be  35  per  cent.        • 

Senator  Vest.  Under  the  proposed  bill,  how  much  1 

Mr.  Daly.  Thirteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  making  a  rate  of 
92  per  cent. 

Senator  Yanoe.  I  do  not  understand  the  technical  distinction  made 
by  the  bill  between  the  various  qualities  of  guns.  ^<  Muskets  and  iqx>rt- 
ing  rifles,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,''  says  the  Senate  bill.  What  are  tech- 
nically called  sporting  riflesT 

Mr.  Daly.  All  rifles  except  the  rifles  in  use  for  military  purposes. 

Senator  Yance.  Are  they  ever  very  costly  like  fine  double-barreled 
shotgunst 

Mr.  Daly.  All  rifles  except  very  cheap  ones  are  made  here.  They 
are  exported  instead  of  imported.  The  only  rifies  that  are  imported  are 
what  are  called  Flobard  rifles,  which  cost  from  $1  to  $2.50,  that  is  im- 
port value,  and  they  are  retailed  at  from  $2  and  $2.50  to  $6  and  $7. 

Senator  Yest.  They  are  these  small  rifles  t 

Mr.  Daly  Yes.  sir;  some  people  call  them  cat  Mud  rat  guns.  They 
are  known  in  trade  as  Flobard  rifles.  They  are  not  Flobard  rifles  at 
all ;  they  are  merely  known  by  that  name.  The  original  Flobard  rifle 
was  made  by  Mr.  Flobard.  who  invented  it,  but  now  all  the  cheap  styles, 
of  rifles  are  called  Flobard  rifles. 
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Senator  Vance.  TUe  material  Lucrease  and  cbaoge  proposed  in  the 
law  tbeu  is  iu  the  uext  paragraph  of  the  Senate  bill: 

181.  All  double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  shot  guns,  ten  dollars  each,  and 
twenty-five  per  ceutuju  ad  vaioreui. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  grand  point,  and  those  are  the  gaas 
vrbich  are  affected  by  the  statistics  I  have  shown. 

Senator  Vest.  One  thing  in  this  statement  astonishes  me.  Do  yon 
mean  that  the  highest  price  here,  the  foreign  cost  of  a  doable-barreled 
shotgun,  is  $97.33! 

Mr.  Daly.  Oh,  no ;  we  import  them  as  high  as  #200. 

Senator  Vest.  I  thought  so.  There  is  the  Westley  Richards  gan. 
You  can  not  buy  a  Westley  Richards  for  less  than  #200. 

Mr.  Dalt.  They  make  various  qualities  from  about  i&12  up  to  £75 
or  £80.  The  cheaper  ones  are  not  imported.  It  is  only  a  very  few  in- 
deed of  the  very  high  grades,  which  are  bought  by  people  who  must 
have  a  iiue,  expensive  gun. 

Senator  Vance,  is  there  not  a  more  costiy  gun  than  the  Westley 
Richards? 

Mr.  Daly.  The  Purdy  is  the  top  notch.  It  is  the  gun  par  exoellenoe. 

Senator  Vance.  What  would  one  of  those  ordinarily  be  sold  tor  f 

Mr.  Daly.  A  Purdy  gun  costs  65  guineas — #276. 

Senaior  Vance.  What  would  the  duty  be  on  one  of  those  gnnsT 

Mr.  Daly.  It  would  bemuch  less  than  36  per  cent.  It  is  26  per  cent 
and  #10.     It  would  be  27  or  28  percent. 

Senator  Vest.  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  on  one  of  these  #3  guns, 
would  it  nott 

Mr.  Daly.  It  is  #10  and  26  per  cent,  of  course  up  to  #100  in  value. 
They  are  either  35  per  cent  or  more.  A  gun  valued  at  #100  under  the 
Senate  bill  would  pay  just  36  per  cent.  All  above  that  would  pay 
more. 

Senator  Vance.  The  Senate  bill  adds  #10  apiece  and  26  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daly.  Of  course.  I  think  this  statement  clearly  shows  that  all 
these  guns,  that  is  the  whole  93  per  cent,  of  the  imi)ortations,  would 
be  actually  prohibited.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  We 
should  drop  the  whole  business  at  once.  You  could  not  import  a  gun 
under  such  a  tariff.  For  instance,  tbis  gun  [exhibiting],  the  cheapest 
grade  of  gun  of  which  I  have  a  sample  here,  which  is  sold  in  vdry 
large  quantities,  is  retailed  ordinarily  at  about  #8.  It  is  a  gun  that  is 
sold  by  the  importers  at  #5.50  to  #6,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
customer,  and  it  is  retailed  at  from  #8  to  #10  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  place  where  it  is  sold.  In  some  places  they  sell  a  gun  of  that 
kind  at  a  very  small  margin.  In  other  places  where  the  copipetition  is 
light  they  get  an  immense  profit  on  the  guns.  That  gun  we  would  be 
obliged  to  sell  under  the  Senate  bill  at  #16. 

Senator  Vance.  The  duty  proposed  is  prohibitory  f     ' 

Mr.  Daly*.  It  is  prohibitory.  The  retail  dealers  would  have  to  get 
from  #20  to  #26  for  it,  and  that  would  be  the  cheapest  gun  that  a  man 
could  buy. 

Senator  Vance.  What  would  be  the  duty  under  the  Senate  bill  on 
that  gun  f     , 

Mr.  Daly.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  per  cent.  I  have  changed 
my  calculation  to  conform  with  the  increased  price  on  the  other  side. 
When  we  submitted  our  ideas  to  the  subcommittee  we  based  our  ttg- 
ares  on  the  cost  then.  During  the  last  two  weeks  guns  have  advauc^ 
on  the  other  m\^  from  5  to  74  per  cent,  r^^^^r^l^ 
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Senator  Vance.  Of  course  that  rate  is  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  strictly  prohibitory. 

Senator  Vest.  Where  was  that  gun  made  t 

Mr.  Daly.  At  Liege,  in  Belgium.  This  is  one  of  the  guns  they  de- 
nominate trash.  That  gun  goes  through  the  same  process  as  a  gnu 
worth  8500.  Each  barrel  has  to  be  proved  by  the  Government,  and 
after  the  same  barrels  are  put  together  and  made  into  a  gun  they  agaiu 
have  to  be  proved.  They  go  through  exactly  the  same  proof  as  the  guns 
of  the  very  highest  grade  and  they  are  just  as  safe.  In  fact,  in  that 
grade  of  gun  it  is  very  rarely  that  there  is  ev^er  any  accident  at  all.  If 
anyching  happens  ft  is  generally  in  the  higher  cost  gun. 

Senator  Vance.  So  far  as  intrinsic  value  is  concerned,  laying  aside 
ornamentation,  padded  work  outside,  etc.,  what  is  the  difierence  be- 
tween that  gun  and  one  that  would  cost  $100  f 

Mr.  Daly.  This  gun  is  not  made  carefully.  It  is  not  bored  through. 
They  have  not  got  the  time  to  do  it.  The  barrels  are  not  put  together 
straight.  If  you  were  to  examine  them  you  would  find  that  they  are 
not  straight.  The  metal,  of  course,  is  thrown  together-  It  is  merely 
made  so  that  it  will  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  nothing  else.  The  locks 
are  common. 
*  Senator  Vanoe.  It  will  not  kill  game  as  well  as  one  costing  $100t 

Mr.  Daly.  You  can  take  that  gun,  that  will  retail  at  about  $7.50  or 
$8,  and  give  it  to  a  gunsmith  and  he  will  bore  it  out  and  it  will  shoot 
just  as  well  as  a  $500-gun.    There  will  be  no  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  Saxton.  But  the  safety  is  absolute. 

Mr.  Daly.  As  far  as  safety  is  concerned  there  is  no  question  at  all 
about  it.  The  American  guns  as  a  rule  are  uoc  proved  at  all.  Some 
few  of  tlio  makers  have  their  barrels  proved  on  the  other  side,  but  with 
the  great  mass  of  them  the  barrels  are  not  proved  on  the  other  side.  Of 
course  the  gun  is  not  proved,  because  we  have  no  means  of  proving  here. 
Therefore  you  have  to  take  the  American  gun  on  trust,  while  on  the 
foreign  gun  you  have  a  government  guaranty  that  it  is  correct;  and  the 
penalties  for  violating  that  law  are  so  stringent  that  there  is  not  any- 
body either  in  Liege  or  Birmingham,  the  two  great  centers  of  gun-mak- 
ing, who  even  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  making  a  gun  without  provin^f 
it,    xMr.  Saxton,  you  had  the  figures }  do  you  remember  them  f 

Mr.  Saxton.  In  Belgium,  in  Liege,  the  penalty  is  $60  per  barrel  for 
the  first  ottense,  and  $120  per  barrel  for  each  succeeding  oflfecse.  In 
England  the  penalty  is  $100  per  barrel.  Those  are  the  penalties  tor 
sending  out  guns  unproved  from  either  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  Daly.  Then  at  the  proving-house  they  have  such  ability  for  get- 
ting information  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  gun 
going  out  of  the  place  without  being  proved. 

Mr.  Saxton.  The  manufacturers  come  before  the  Senate  committee 
ahd  say  these  guns  are  liable  to  explode  and  kill  people. 

Mr.  Daly.  The  cheapest  American  gun  a  person  can  buy  retails  at 
$25.  The  regular  retail  price  is  $30,  but  it  is  retailed  at  $25,  so  that 
that  would  be  the  lowest-priced  gun  a  man  could  buy  in  this  country  if 
these  guns  were  excluded,  as  the  Senate  bill  actually  does  throw  them 
out  entirely. 

Senator  Vest.  This  is  a  breech-loader  t 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vest.  Do  you  say  that  this  gun  can  be  made  for  $5  f 

Mr.  Daly.  A  little  more  than  five  dollars — five  dollars  or  six  dollars 
I  place  that  gun  in  my  calculation  here  at  $5.50.  I  have  a  little  taba- 
Iftted  utatemettt  bore,    So  the  maa  who  want§  to  bayu,'*uA«B|^l8-g)©^ 
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do  a  little  shooting  who  does  not  have  $25  would  have  to  bay  a  single- 
barreled  gan  or  else  go  without.  The  great  aim  of  every  boy  in  the 
country  is  to  have  a  double-barreled  gun  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  shoot. 
So  really  this  would  be  not  only  a  great  harm  to  all  who  import  the 
guns,  because  we  would  have  to  drop  that  as  a  portion  of  our  business, 
but  it  would  be  doing  a  serious  harm  to  the  great  multitude  through 
the  country  who  like  to  shoot  and  who  sometimes  depend  for  their  Sun- 
day dinner  on  a  shotgun. 

Senator  Vest.  These  are  the  guns  the  freedmen  of  the  South  get 
hold  of. 

Mr.  DAiiT.  The  negroes  are«  little  more  tony ;  they  buy  better  ones. 
They  either  go  with  their  cheap  single  muzzle-loading  gun  or  buy  a 
better  breech  loading  gun.  The  cheap  style  is  not  sold  so  much  in  the 
South  as  in  the  West  and  East. 

Mr.  Saxton.  There  is  a  cheaper  style  yet  of  breechloaders,  altered 
from  old  army  muskets  into  breeoh-loaderS}  which  sell  here  tor  about 
$2,  $2.50,  or  $2.75  a  piece. 

Mr.  Daly.  They  do  not  go  so  much  to  the  South. 

Senator  Ybst  [indicating].  What  does  -that  gun  retail  for  here  t 

Mr.  Daly.  At  about  $12.  As  I  said,  the  retail  price  depends  on 
where  a  gun  is  sold.  If  you  go  to  Ohicago,  where  all  those  things  are 
sold  very  close,  they  sell  that  gun  at  a  very  small  margin.  If  you  go 
ipto  any  of  the  small  towns  through  the  country  you  will  find  that  they 
sell  it  at  a  very  big  price.  A  gun  of  that  kind  will  retail  ordinarily  for 
$12,  and  in  some  places  they  will  get  $20  for  it. 

Senator  Vanob.  In  my  inexperience  I  would  not  know  but  that  this 
was  a  very  fine  gun. 

Mr.  Daly.  We  submitted  these  suggestions  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  and  they  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  impressed  with  the  justice 
of  our  ideas.  They  asked  us  if  we  would  not  submit  to  them  a  sched- 
ule in  place  of  their  own  bill  which  we  thought  would  be  adequate.  I 
told  Senator  Aldrich,  who  was  the  spokesman  at  the  time,  that  we  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  law  just  as  it  was ;  that  we  wianted  it  left 
justexactly  asitwas ;  that  the  question  of  undervaluation  perhapsmight 
be  an  item  in  cutlery  but  it  had  never  been  in  guns,  and  we  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs  under  the  present  tariff. 

He  said  that  would  not  do;  that  the  rate  must  be  either  wholly  spe- 
cific or  partly  specific,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  map  out  something 
with  that  in  view.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  in  the  report  we  sent  to 
them  my  ideas  were  embodied  in  this  way :  In  guns  we  can  get  at  it 
a  little  better  than  in  cutlery.  In  cutlery  a  one-bladed  knife  frequently 
costs  more  than  a  six-bladed  knife,  so  that  they  can  not  get  at  it  quite 
so  well  as  we  can.  But  guns  are  graded  differently.  This  style  of  gun 
here,  you  see  Jindicating],  is  called  the  Lefancheux  action,  and  these 
are  imported  in  certain  qualities.  Then  we  go  to  the  side-snap  action 
and  those  are  imported  only  in  certain  qualities.  Then  we  go  to  the 
top-snap  action.  All  the  better  grades  of  gun  are  made  of  this  action. 
So  we  are  able  to  divide  them* 

Senator  Vest.  This  gun  is  branded  George  Fisher. 

Mr.  Daly.  That  is  a  brand  of  our  own.  I  got  it  from  one  of  our 
own  customers  here  in  town.    It  is  one  of  our  own  sx>ecial  brands. 

Senator  Vest.  What  does  that  gun  cost  abroad  t 

Mr.  Daly.  The  invoice  value  of  that  gun  would  be  abocft  $7.50. 

Senator  Vest.  At  what  price  does  it  retail  heret 

A.  It  retails  at  from  $15  to  $20,  as  I  said,  according  to  locality. 

Senator  Vest.  You  <^n  not  buy  one  of  these  gun%,QR|Jn  jyjjjgimtry 
for  leae  tbm  $30.  <^ 
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Mr.  Daly.  Toa  can  in  Saint  Louis.  Meachum  wHl  mU  it  to  yon  at 
from  Jl5to$20. 

I  submitted  a  propoeition  to  change  parag raph  ISO  80  aa  to  read : 

Muskets  and  muzzle-loading  shotgaus,  25  per  eentam  ad  valorem. 

iMuzzle-loadiog  sbotgans  are  at  present  25  per  cent.  Under  the  last 
cliHiige  ill  the  tariif,  on  account  of  none  of  them  being  made  in  this 
country^  they  were  put  down  to  25  per  cent.  The  Senate  bill  advances 
them  to  45  per  cent.  I  supiK)se^ they  did  not  think  anything  about  mnz- 
zle  loading  sbotgufiH  when  they  made  up  paragraph  198. 

.Senator  Ves1\  You  propose  to  put  thkt  back  f 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes;  to  put  it  back  to  25  per  cent.  There  will  be  no  op- 
positiou  to  it.    There  is  not  a  single  one  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Saxton.  It  is  a  decliuing  industry. 

llv.  Daly.  It  is  pretty  well  cleaned  pnt  Practically  there  are  none 
made  here.  There  is  one  maker  who  does  still  make  a  few«  I  takerifles 
tVoiii  that  clause  and  suggest  as  paragraph  180^: 

Sporting  rifles  and  slaglfi-biiivelad  booeeh-loadiiig  ahotgaas,  25  «ents  and  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  would  bring  single-barreled  bnsech-loading  shoffn^ns  up  to  about 
37  j  per  cent  They  are  now  35  per  cent.,  and  under  the  BeoAte  bill  they 
;ne  ])roi>oaed  to  be  put  at  i5  percent.  On  the  sporting  rifles  the  25 
cents  is  a  new  tax.    Thoy  are  at  present  only  25  per  o^it. 

Senator  Yebt.  Yon  put  them  at  25  cents  and  25  percent. 

Mr.  Daly.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  induced  to  that  perhaps  by  being  a  rifle 
maker  myself* 

Senator  Vest.  Twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Daly.  It  does  not  equal  tiiat.  It  brings  it  up  in  aooordafnce 
with  the  view  of  having  two  dadeSi  speeiAe  and  ad  valorem.  I  am 
])ieHident  oi  a  fire-arms  company  and  interested  in  the  manafiActure 
of  rifles,  but  we  do  not  compete  with  those  cheap  things  at  all^  neither 
<1o  they  compete  with  our  work.  Paragraph  181  is  the  vital  one.  We 
propose  the  following : 

Double-barreled,  breech-loading  shotgans  <if  Le&ncheox  action,  50 
cents  and  25  per  cait,  with  side^smap  action  90  cents  (instead  of  910) 
an<i  25  per  cent;  top-snap  action,  with  baek-action  locks — a  term  thor^ 
ou^^hly  understood  in  the  trade,  and  there  can  not  be  any  qnestion  about 
i  t— $  1 .20  and  25  i^er  cent. ;  top-snap  guns,  Imr-locks,  $2  and  25  per  cent « ; 
and  further  providing  that  all  guns  of  laminated  steel  or  Damascas 
baiTels  shall  pay  $1  extra.  Herein  eomes  the  principal  competitioa  of 
tlie  American  makers  in  the  guns  imported  in  laminated  steel  and 
Damascus  barrels,  making  the  duty  on  those  93  and  25  per  cent. ;  and  all 
guns  valued  at  $50  and  not  over  (100,  $7.50  and  25  per  cmt ;  an.d  at  $100 
and  over,  $  1 2.50  and  25  x>er  cent. ;  making  it  more  equitable.  All  these 
high-priced  guns  are  very  easily  determined  as  to  value,  because  th^ 
are  regular-branded  goods,  made  by  special  makers,  and  the  prices  are 
fixed,  aiid  every  inspector  knows  what  the  value  of  the  goods  is  when 
he  sees  them.  In  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  the  brands  mean  nothing 
at  all.  There  ar&  no  definite  makers  of  those  goods.  They  are  made 
in  little  shops,  the  same  as  cheap  cutlery. 

Senator  Vest  (indicating).  There  m  no  brand  at  all  on  that  gonl 

Mr.  Daly.  It  is  "  Richards,''  I  think. 

Senator  Vest.  Yes,  it  has  ^^Bichards"  on  the  lock. 

Mr.  Daly.  Those  brands  mean  nothing.  The  Westley  Biehaida  Com- 
l>nny  care  so  little  about  it  that  they  do  not  make  any  trouble.  They 
eouid  stop  it  in  Birmingham  iu  a  moment,  but  they  pay  no  attention  to 
it,  because  no  one  has  an  idea  that  they  made  the  gum  y^^^^d'" 
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The  rates  that  I  have  suggested  here  raise  the  price  of  gans  a  little. 
There  is  iiothiDg  reduced  at  all,  except  those  of  a  valoe  between  $30 
aod  $50,  and  the  amount  of  these  that  our  firm  imported  among  the  8,813 
that  were  imported  in  a  certain  series  of  months,  there  were  J  81  of  that 
value,  less  than  2  per  cent.|  I  think.  So  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything. 

I  desire  to  make  a  few  classifications  in  regard  to  values,  because 
that  makes  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  undervaluations  where  the 
values  are  changed  from  one  place  to  another,  than  it  does  on  a  regu- 
lar ad  valorem  scale.  By  the  tariflF  that  we  propose  the  cheapest  Le- 
faucheux  gun  of  that  style  costs  $3.60  present  cost,  formerly  a  little  less, 
and  we  propose  a  rate  that  will  pay  39  per  cent.  The  highest  priced 
one  of  that  line  costs  $5,  and  that  will  pay  35  per  cent.  Of  the  side- 
snap  system  the  lowest  price  imported  is  $4.40,  and  that  will  pay  45  per 
cent.  The  highest  priced  is  $7.50,  and  it  will  pay  37  per  cent.  Ot  the 
top-snap  gun  with  the  back-action  locks  the  lowest  price  is  $5,  paying 
45  per  cent,  and  the  highest  $8.50,  paying  39  per  cent. 

Of  the  top-snap  guns  in  bar  locks — and  this  is  the  point  the  man- 
ufacturers here  place  most  stress  on,  being  the  only  kind  that  are  made 
here — the  cheapest  is  $6,  and  that  will  pay  59  per  cent.,  and  the  high- 
est price  of  that  grade  is  $10,  paying  45  per  cent.  Above  that  the.y  all 
have  either  laminated  steel  or  Damascus  barrels.  The  cheapest  of 
those  is  $8.50,  and  pays  60  per  cent.  Taking  $15  as  being  the  highest 
price  enumerated  in  the  schedule  here,  it  will  pay  45  per  cent.,  and 
when  you  reach  $30  it  pays  35  per  cent.,  all  in  between  being  graduated 
between  those  rates.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  schedule  I  presented 
which  reduces  the  duty  at  all,  but  it  increases  the  duty.  However,  it 
does  not  increase  the  duty  so  as  to  seriously  damage  the  business.  We 
could  go  on  importing  goods  under  this  schedule  and  people  could  get 
their  cheap  guns  without  having  to  pay  more  than  a  slight  increase, 
which  would  not  be  very  serious  to  anybody. 

My  idea  was  that  some  advance  would  be  absolutely  necessary ;  tlx<¥t 
they  were  determined  on  an  advance,  and  so  I  suggested  an  advance 
which  would  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Bemember,  we  have  not  advocated  that. 

Mr.  DAiiY.  We  suggested  it. 

Mr.  Saxton.  That  is  the  best  thing  we  could  figure  out  in  the  way 
of  a  specific  duty ;  but  we  still  stick  to  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Daly.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  with  Mr.  Saxton,  that  I  suggested  it,  . 
not  but  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  rate,  but  I  feel 
that  the  Sdnate  committee  are  determined  to  bring  in  somethiug  else, 
and  so  I  want  to  meet  their  views  as  near  I  can.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
isfied  with  the  rates  that  I  have  suggested.  I  have  showed  them  to  a 
number  of  importers  and  jobbers  in  the  large  cities,  and  they  all  say 
"  that  is  all  right,''  or  "  we  have  no  objection  to  that."  I  wiil  submi' 
the  matter  as  I  mapped  it  out— figures,  etc.— showing  just  ho'i^  the  thing 
^  will  be  under  their  proposed  arrangement,  and  how  under  our  proposi- 
tion which  I  submit  to  you.    It  is  as  follows : 

Schedule  proposed  ly  New  Yd\rk  Hardware  Asaociaiion, 

ISO.  HoBkets  and  mazzle^oadlDg  ebotgans,  25  per  cent. 

180|.  Sporting  rlfiea  and  single^larreled  breeoh-loading  shotgoi^Sj  9^  pontfl  and  25 
per  oent. 

181.,Doable-barTeled  breecb^oadlng  sbotguns : 

£efftacbeu3E  actiop,  50  6ent8  and  25  per  cent. 

Side««aap  action,  90  cents  and  25  per  oent. 

Topsnap action,  bftQk-Mtion looks, fl-W ftA4 IK> per  oeoti      , ,  p rinaT(> 
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Top-enap  action,  bar-looks,  (2  and  35  per  cent. 
Laminated  and  Damaoons  barrels,  $1  extra. 
Valued  $60  to  199,  (7.50  and  25  per  cent. 
Valued  |100  and  over,  |12.50  and  25  per  cent. 
181}.  Revolvers,  I2i  cents  and  25  per  cent. 

Showing  imports  of  guns  for  $everal  oonseouUvemtmUs, 
[T$iam  t  «db  invoice-book  of  Sckoorthinic,  Baly  A  iTales,  New  York.] 


(JiUBtlty. 

▲verage. 
prloo. 

Present 
duty. 

Dnty 

MperSon- 

•tobiU. 

Bate 

1.987 

2,056 

2,231 

830 

28S 

$3.70 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 
15.00 

$1.22 
1.75 
2.62 
8.50 
5.25 

$10.88 
11.25 
1L88 
12.50 
13.76 

Percmt 
293 
229 
158 
125 
02 

8,276 

U7 

Valued  over  915  were  imported  during  the  same  time  537  guns— from  f20  to  |20(^ 
which  is  much  in  excess  ot  average  importations. 
In  the  Senate  bill — 

Muzzle-loading  guns  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  (on  which  account 
the  tariif  was  reduced  in  the  last  bill  from  35  to 25  per  cent.)  are  advanced  to 
45  per  cent. 
Bingle-barrel  breech -loadinff  guns  are  advano«^  fhim  35  to  45  per  oent. 
By  tariff  as  proposed  by  New  York  Hardware  ABSociation-* 

Bate. 
Lefauohenx  guns  cost — 

From  $3.60 ....39  per  oent. 

To  15.00 ...35peroeut. 

Side-snap  action  cost — 

From  14.40 45  per  cent. 

To  $7.50 37  per  cent 

Top-snap  back-action  cost— 

From  $5.00 45  per  cent. 

to  $8.50 2 39  per  cent. 

Top-snap  bar  locks  cost — 

From  $6 59  per  cent. 

To  $10 45peroeDt. 

Top-snap  bar  looks  with  laminated  barrels  oost— - 

From  $8.50 60per€«Dt. 

To  $15 45  per  cent. 

At$30 35perceot 

Of  the  8,813  guns  imported  181  were  valaed  between  $30  and  $50,  the  rat«  averaging 
*  lUi  we  propose)  32  per  cent. 

AU  the  others  (987  of  the  whole)  are  advanced  over  the  present  rate. 

The  chief  importation  of  revolvers  is  Bricishbull  dogs,  veined  at  90  eenis ;  rate  of 
duty  proposed  39  per  cent. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  serions  thing  for  any  body  of  men  to  rnle 
oat  of  the  market  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  good^  whioh  people  an« 
at  present  using,  and  to  pass  a  law  which  will  be  eo  thoroagfaly  imto- 
iiibitive  as  that  is,  and  as  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  by  the  manu- 
facturers who  presented  it  to  the  committee  and  got  them  to  embody 
ft  in  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  prohibitiiig  the  importation 
of  foreign  guns. 

Mr.  Gbaef.  We  were  very  much  surprised  wheni  it  was  proi>o6ed  to 
xaise  the  duty  from  35  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.  I  tbengbt  that  35  \wt 
rent,  was  a  fair  protection  to  the  manufacturers  ^  the  ooantry,  and 
row  when  they  want  to  make  it  prohibitory  we  thin't^  ^e  are  iuqH  as  gpoJ 
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Amerioan  oitizens  as  the  manofactarers,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
samo  protection  that  they  have.  ' 

Mr.  KOBN.  AIL  the  merchants  of  Chicago  have  signed  a  protest  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  against  this  propoMed  increase. 

Mr.  D  Ai/Y.  Not  only  in  Chicago  but  in  every  large  place  in  the  United 
States  they  have  sent  in  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  these  para- 
graphs, both  on  cutlery  and  guns.    All  the  merchants  protest  against  it. 

Senator  Vest.  All  our  people  in  Saint  Louis  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Saxtgn.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  stated  or  not,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  records  the  undervaluation  in  cutlery  for  four  years  past 
is  under  2  i>er  oent-y^and  on  guns  it  is  under  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daly.  On  guns  it  is  almost  nothing.  I  do  not  know  of  any  actual 
undervaluations.  It  is  only  where  prices  have  been  put  up  because  the 
guns  bad  been  bought  cheaply. 


FUR  HATS. 

Thubsday,  Jawuary  S^  1889. 

KinnteB  of  a  hearing  of  a  oonunittee  of  hat  manufacturers  of  the  United  ' 
States,  composed'  of  JEBOME  TAYLOR,  CHASLES  H.  MESSITT,  and 
JAMES  L.  CAEB. 

The  GHAiitHAN.  To  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do  you  wish  to  draw 
our  attention  t 
Mr.  Cabb.  To  the  paragraph  in  relation  to  fur  hats. 
The  Ghaibican.  That  is  paragraph  409— 

Hats  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  composed  of  tbe  for  of  the  rabbit, 
beaTor,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  sach  far  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
vahie,  wholly  or  partially  manufactared,  including  far  hat  bodies,  &0  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  have  that  changed  so  as  to  read  sa 
follows: 

Hats,  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  composed  of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit, 
beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  fur  is*the  chief  component  of  value,  wholly 
or  partially  mannfactnred,  valued  at  not  exceeding  $5  per  dozen,  (1.50  per  dozen ; 
valued  at  more  than  ^  and  not  exceeding  $10  per  dozen,  $3  per  dozen ;  valued  at 
more  than  $10  per  dozen,  $5  per  dozen ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  above- 
named  articles,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  duty  we  would  urge — 

First.  That  practically  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  ol 
fur  hats  is  subject  to  duty^  furs  prepared  for  hatters'  use  being  subject 
to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  aiid  the  duty  on  other  materials  ranging  up- 
ward to  above  60  per  cent,  on  satin  trimmings,  which  is  the  highest. 
Since  the  preparation  of  the  Senate  bill  a  ruling  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  increased  the  duty  on  all  silk  and  satin  trimmings  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  under  the  present  law.  The  proposed  law  also  in- 
creases the  duty  on  sweat  leathers,  and  the  duty  which  we  have  here- 
tofore paid  has  been  increased  under  the  present  law  10  per  cent,  by 
ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Second.  That  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  fur  hats,  etc., 
has  never  been  in  any  sense  protective,  the  business  having  been  re- 
tained in  this  country  because  American  manufacturers  have  set  the 
styles,  and  because  heretofore  foreign  manufacturers  haveynot  adopted 
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the  improved  methods  used  by  American  manofdcturers.  Bat  recent 
developments  show  that  foreign  manafactarers  have  adopted  substan- 
tially all  the  improvements  of  American  manafactarers,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  American  jobbers^  are  patting  hats  upon  the  market  of  the  same 
styles  as  American  manafactarers;  so  that  the  American  hat  mana- 
factarers mast  hereafter  compete  with  foreign  manafactarers  in  England 
and  Belginm  apon  even  terms,  so  far  as  style  and  method  of  mannfact- 
are  are  concerned,  and  mast  have,  therefore,  a  daty  which  shall  equalize 
the  diflference  in  cost  of  production,  or  the  industry  must  be  destroyed. 

Third.  Careful  investigation  satisfies  us  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  will  not  be  safficient  to  enable  the  American  manafacturer 
to  compete  on  eqaal  terms  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Even  if  no 
undervaluation  were  probable,  it  would  be  insufficient.  So  far  as  silk 
or  satin  trimmings  enter  into  the  value  of  a  hat,  it  w^ould  be  less  than 
the  daty  on  such  trimmings.  It  is  believed  that  tJie  specific  duty  pro- 
posed, combined  with  the  ad  valorem  duty,  while  it  would  on  some  ' 
gradjss  of  hats  be  high,  would  on  the  average  afford^  just  about  a  fiBur 
protection  to  the  hat  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  We  wish  to  impress  on  this  committee,  as  earnestly  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  so  to  do,  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  in  the  history  of 
this  business  when  it  must  haVe  adequate  protection  or  be  destroyed. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee the  following  facts  and  figures : 

Forty-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  fur  hats,  made  in 
an  American  factory,  represents  the  excess  an  American  manufacturer 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  labor,  duties  on  materials,  etc.,  above  the  foreign 
manufacturer ;  therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  foreign-made  fur  hats 
cost  as  much  as  the  American-made  fur  hats,  a  duty  of  83}  per  ceint.  ad 
valorem  would  be  requried. 

Labor  in  this  country  is  50  to  60  per  cent,  ofthe  entire  cost  of  a  hat ; 
fur  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost ;  trimmings  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  cost ;  and  boxes  and  incidentals,  largely  labor,  are  about 
5  per  cent-,  of  the  entire  cost. 

BeoapitHlatiUm. 

Labor • 66 

Fur 20 

TriramiDgs 20 

Boxes  and  iDcidentals : ••...... 6 

Total 100 

We  pay  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  for  our  labor  as  the  foreign 
manafacturer;  so  60  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  American  labor  represents 
the  labor  disadvantage  of  the  American'manufacturer.  We  pay  20  per 
cent,  duty  on  fur,  which  represents  16|  per  cent,  disadvantage  in  the 
cost  of  that  article ;  and  we  pay  50  per  cent,  duty  on  trimmings,  which 
is  equal  to  33^  per  cent,  disadvantage  on  cost  of  trimmings. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  trimmings  do  you  pay  50  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Oabe.  On  hat  bindings  and  bands. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  Of  silk! 

Mr.  Gaub.  Yes.  For  example,  60  per  cent,  on  55  per  cent,  labor  is 
33  per  cent,  of  whole ;  1(>%  per  cent,  on  20  per  cent,  fur  is  3  J  per  cent,  of 
whole ;  33^  per  cent,  on  20.  per  cent,  trimmings  is  6|  per  cent,  of  whole ; 
50  per  cent,  oo  5  per  cent,  bo^es,  ©tOf ,  is  2i  per  cent,  of  whole ;  totaJ,  45i 
per  cent. 
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The  following  is  an*  illustration  of  what  the  result  of  the  duty  asked 
for  would  be,  based  on  a  hat  costing  in  this  country  $15  per  dozen  : 

55  per  cent,  of  S15=:$8.25 ;  GO   per  cent,  of  $8.25  =?  $4,955  labor  disadvantage. 
20  per  cent,  of  |15=  3.00;  16}  per  cent,  of   3.00=    .50   fnr  disadyantage. 
aOpercent.  of  |l5=  3.00;  33}  per  cent,  of-  3.00=  1.00  trimming  disadvantage. 
5  per  cent,  of  (15=    .75;  50   per  cent,  of    .75=    .375  box,  etc.,  disadTantage. 

6.83  total  disadvantage. 

Which  is  45^  per  cent,  of  tl5.  From  $15,  which  is  the  entire-Amer- 
ican cost  per  dozen, deduct  $6.83,  the  entire  American. disadvantage^ 
and  we  get — 

Perdoien. 

Cost  abroad ; •...  jai7 

The  specific  dnty  which  we  suggest  is 3.00 

The  aid  valorem  dnty  is  equivalent  to 3.45 

Total  cost  of  foreign  hat  entering  here 13.62 

Which,  when  deducted  from  815,  leaves  the  American  manufacturer 
at  a  disadvantage  of  $1.38  per  dozen  hats,  costing  in  this  country  $15 
I)er  dozen. 

But  we  feel  that  with  that  competition  we  can  still  exist.  I  would 
now  like  to  submit  to  you  a  pay  roll  in  order  to  substantiate  the  figures 
I  have  mentioned  here  in  regard  to  labor. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Oarb.  This  is  from  Belgium ;  it  is  the  pay-roll  of  a  factory  in 
that  country ;  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  it  is  probably  a  slip  that  they  made 
up  their  pay-roll  from,  and  then  was  copied  in  their  books.  It  sho^s 
the  total  number  of  hours  worked  for  seven  days,  with  the  price  per 
hour.  Counting  the  value  of  a  franc  at  20  cents,  which  is  a  high  valua- 
tion, for  I  believe  it  is  only  worth  18|  cents,  you  will  see  that  a  man 
there  earns  from  4.  to  9  cents  an  hour  j  there  are  only  two  in  that  list 
that  earn  as  much  as  9  cents,  while  the  average  would  probably  be  less 
than  8  cents  an  hour.  We  pay  for  that  very  same  kind  of  labor  from  20 
to  25  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McFhebson.  Two  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Oabb.  That  places  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  labor,  as  we  know 
that  they  have  identically  the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  we  have. 
We  have  investigated  that  matter  thoroughly  and  know  that  to  be  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  What  machinery  do  you  refer  tof 

Mr.  Cabb.  Fur  formers. 

Senator  Platt.  All  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Cabb.  These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  disad- 
vantage in  labor.  The  percentage  of  disadvantage  on  the  general 
majority  of  goods,  as  they  are  now  coming  in,  will  range  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  with  this  ad  valorem  duty  and  the  specific  duty. 

The  Chaibman-  What  will  become  of  your  hat  industry  if  we  do 
nothing  Y 

Mr.  Cabb.  We  feel  that  we  will  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  Of  course  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself  in  regard  to  that ;  I  should  feel  that  I  should 
have  to  try  to  get  labor  as  cheap  as  possible,  probably  as  cheap  as  they 
get  it  on  the  other  side.  The  competition  among  ns  is  very  strong  and 
the  profits  are  very  small. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  your  labor  all  organized  throughout  the  United 
States! 
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Mr.  Garb.  Yes,  sir ;  and  tbe  employers  and  their  laboring  people  ai6 
getting  along  together  very  harmoniously. 

Senator  Pl ATT.  Ton  are  on  good  terms  with  them  and  have  a  good 
understanding  with  them  1 

Mr.  Oarb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  And  you  have  an  arbitration  committee t 

Mr.  Oabb.  We  have  an  arbitration  committee  between  the  mana- 
facturef-s  and  the  men,  and  everything  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  There  is  less  trouble  in  New  Jersey  between 
employers  and  employed  in  the  hatters'  trade  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Cabe.  Our  men  are  working  shorter  hours  than  they  have  ever 
done  before;  they  are  not  averaging  over  eight  hours  a  day,  and  they 
are  making  fair  wages  and  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied. 

The  Chaibman  (to  Senator  McPherson).  Do  you  think  we  can  stand 
thede  figures  Y 

Senator  MoPhebson.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Carr  came  to  my  house  last  evening,  and  I  went  over  the  whole  ground 
with  him,  and  I  became  convinced  that  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  as 
1o  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to  give  ample  protection,  considering 
the  wages  paid  in  this  country.  I  think  they  are  right  in  asking  for 
more  duty.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specific  duty  they 
ask  for  here  is  very  much  less  than  the  83^  per  cent,  which  they  say 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufact- 
urers on  equal  terms.  This  will  only  bring  it  up  from  57  to  67  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  difierent  grades  of  hats.  It  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  leave  the  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  It  is  found  in  die  existing 
law,  and  to  put  in  a  specific  duty,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Garr,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  undervaluation,  no  doubt,in  this  business,  and  I 
am  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  I  can  to  have  that  brought  about. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  say  anything  f 

Senator  MoPhebson.  It  might  perhaps  be  well  for  Mr.  Oarr  to  state 
whom  he  and  his  committee  represent. 

Mr.  Gabb.  I  will  state  that  about  a  month  ago  a  mass-meeting  was 
called  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  hats,  which  waslargely  attended  by  man- 
ufacturers from  all  over  the  country.  The  trade  was  generally  well  repre- 
sented. In  that  mass-meeting,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  New 
York,  the  manufacturers  expressed  their  views  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
'But  a  meeting  of  that  kind  being  somewhat  unwieldy,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  return  to  their  homes  and  there  appoint  delegates 
from  each  district  in  the  country  (that  is,  twelve  different  districts  in 
the  different  States)  to  meet  together  to  take  further  action.  Those 
delegates  were  appointed  and  met,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  be- 
fore your  committee  have  come  here  to  express  the  views  of  the  hat 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  what  we  need. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Do  you  also  represent  the  laborers  in  connec* 
tion  with  your  business  ! 

Mr.  Gabb.  !No,  sir;  the  labor  element  is  not  interested  with  us,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  indorse  everything  that  we  have  said. 
We  have  not  asked  a  prohibitory  tariff  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It 
will  be  found  that  with  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  which  we  ask 
of  this  committee  the  cost  of  a  foreign-made  hat  laid  down  in  this 
country  will  still  be  under  the  cost  of  an  American-made  hat.  Naturally 
we  would  like  to  have  a  prohibitory  tariff,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind  now.  If  the  figures  which  have  been  shown  to  yoa 
here  are  considered,  they  will  prove  that  the  foreign-made  goods  can  be 
laid  down  hero  for  less  money  than  our  goods  cost  us.         ^  j 
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The  Ghaibhan.  Do  yoa  import  the  fars  prepared  or  do  yoa  bay 
them  here  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  The  fars  prepared  are  imported  and  oat  here  as  well.  The 
price  of  the  imported  goods  is  aboat  eqaal  to  the  price  of  the  goods  cat 
here*  There  are  different  kinds  of  fars  made.  Six  years  ago  we  paid 
for  hares'  far  $3.30  a  poand^  to-day  the  same  hares'  far  can  be  boaght 
in  Kew  York  for  $2.20  a  pound.  That  has  been  in  conseqnence  of  the 
competition  between  the  Amerlcail  far-cutter  and  the  foreign  far-cutter. 
We  would  not  like  to  see  that  industry  destroyed. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  that  in- 
dustry maintained  here  t 

^Mr.  Gabb.  We  do,  for  the  reason  that  all  fur  made  here  can  not  be 
exported  and  sold,  so  it  can  not  compete  with  the  fur  cut  abroad.  The 
fur  that  is  cut  here  must  be  sold  in  this  market.  The  number  of  far- 
catters  in  this  market  is  increasing,  and  we  feel  that  we  will  have  plenty 
of  competition.  They  will  only  have  this  market  to  look  after  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  and  competition  will  benefit  us. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  is  it  with  the  leather  you  use ;  does  the  same 
rule  apply  1 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes.  There  have  been  a  great  many  trimmings  imported 
under  the  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  You  have  35  per  cent,  on  that  in  your  bill,  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  leather,  but  they  say  that  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Gabb.  Formerly,  when  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  hats  was  put  in 
your  bill  at  50  per  cent.,  our  trimmings  came  in  at  that  time  at  20  per 
cent. ;  our  cut  satins  came  in  under  the  head  of  hatters'  material,  but 
by  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  the  duty  has  been  in- 
creased to'60  per  cent.,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  new  bill  they  will 
range  from  50  on  ,the  finer  grades  to  as  high  as  60  and  perhaps  above. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  part  of  the  cost  of  a  hat  is  satin  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  I  have  not  figured  that  alone;  I  have  figured  the  trim- 
mings as  the  bands,  the  bindings,  the  satin,  and  the  leather,  and  we 
have  figured  that  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  hatt 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes ;  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  hat 

Senator  Platt.  May  I  ask  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  prices  of 
hats  in  the  last  few  years  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  Take  it  during  the  first  eight  years,  the  lowest  price  of 
stiff  fur  hats  made  in  this  coautry  was  $18  a  dozen ;  to-day  such  hats 
are  being  produced  for  910.50  a  dozen  in  this  country.  The  industry 
has  made  very  material  progress,  and  a  better  hat  iM  being  made  and 
put  upon  the  market  to-day  at  $18  per  dozen  than  wast  sold  five  years 
ago  at  $21  a  dozen,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  fur,  and  also 
owing  to  improvements  in  manufacture. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  a  dress  hat,  such  as  gentlemen  wear  about 
here ;  what  does  that  hat  sell  for  per  dozen  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  The  silk  hat  busiaess  is  entirely  separate  from  ours. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  another  thing  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes.  I  will  show  you  the  kind  of  goods  we  make  [exhib- 
iting a  soft  fur  hat]. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  a  hat  of  that  kind  made  by  Danlap.  What 
does  the  manufacturer  sell  that  for  by  the  dozen  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  Dunlap  sells  his  goods  at  $36  to  $42  per  dozen. 

Senator  Platt.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  We  make  soft  fur  hats  from  $18  to  $46  a  dozen  in  our  fiao- 
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Mr.  MeebITT.  We  sell  them  at  $12  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Cabr.  Mr.  Merritt  produces  hats  at  $12  a  dozen^  and  some  he 
pells  as  low  as  $6  a  dozen. 
'    Senator  Platt.  How  do  they  ran  f 

Mr.  Oabb.  From  $10.50  to  $42,  which  is  about  the  highest  priced  hat. 
Dunlap,  I  believe,  sells  the  jobbing  trade  his  highest  priced  hats  at  about 
$39  per  dozen. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  great  increase  in  the  importation  of 
these  goods  t 

Mr.  Oabb.  A  very  marked  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Since  whent 

Mr.  Gabb.  In  the  last  two  years.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  come 
in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  who  imitate  our  styles.  There 
is  Christy  &  Co.,  of  Stockport,  England,  came  over  here  and  had  an 
American  manufacturer  teach  them  the  mode  of  manufacturing  hats  in 
this  country,  and  also  to  give  them  American  ideas  in  regard  to  styles. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Christy  has  been  putting  into  this  country  a  large 
amount  of  goods  of  the  finer  grades.  He  has  had  his  agents  here,  atid 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  our  former  customers 
in  Chicagogo  to  England  to  buy  their  goods;  also  some  of  our  ^ew  York 
customers  have  placed  large  orders  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  these 
goods.  When  those  foreign  manufacturers  imitate  our  styles  those  hats 
can  be  brought  over  here  and  sold  at  an  enormous  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  undersell  the  manufacturers  here. 

Senator  Platt.  About  what  is  the  average  price  of  hats  as  compared 
with  Dunlap's,  which  I  suppose  are  the  highest  in  price  t 

Mr.  Cabb.  I  should  say  a  hat  sold  at  $18  a  dozen  at  wholesale,  or 
$1.50  each. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  proportion  of  hats  are  ^^alned  at  $5  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Gabb.  Not  a  very  large  proportion.  The  hats  that  come  in  are 
principally  vroHh  from  $7.50  to  $10 ;  then  there  are  a  great  many  hats 
of  the  finer  grades. 

The  Ghaibman.  Valued  at  $10  or  more  on  the  other  sidet 

Mr.  Gabb.  Yes ;  those  goods  get  into  the  hands  of  the  fine  letaQets. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

Thubsday,  January  3, 1889. 

Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  TH0HA8  WEBB,  EBWIV  PASSU,  W.  P.  LAV- 
BENCE,  JOHN  LUf 70BTH,  and  Hon.  HEBMAH  LEHLBACH,  who 
submitted  the  following  statement: 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee : 

We,  the  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons,  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  depression  and  almost  annihilation  of  our  indus- 
try in  this  country,  and  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  of 
the  importers  of  N"ew  York  are  using  all  the  influence  that  they  can 
command,  and  are  sending  your  honorable  committee  statements  which 
we  will  prove  are  not  facts,  thereby  misleading  you  and  trying  to  defeat 
an  honest  and  just  measure.  The  only  reason  we  can  see  for  their  ac- 
tion is  their  fear  that  the  great  monopoly  they  now  control  on  i>earl 
buttons  will  be  broken. 
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Mr.  G.  L.  Woodbridge,  in  a  communication  to  yonr  honorable  chair- 
man^  under  date  of  October  18,  states  that  pearl  bnttons  are  not  made 
hy  convict  labor  in  Europe,  while  Mr.  Woodbridge  himself  and  other 
members  of  his  firm  have  stated  to  several  persons  and  on  various  oc- 
casions that  pearl  buttons  were  made  by  convict  labor.  If  necessary, 
the  names  of  these  persons  will  be  furnished  to  you,  and  also  proof 
that  goods  made  by  convict  labor  were  handled  by  C.  L.  Woodbridge 
&Co. 

In  proof  of  our  assertion  that  goods  are  made  by  convict  labor,  we  beg 
to  submit  to  yonr  honorable  committee  the  sworn  statement  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Krantz  and  Mr.  Oscar  Thun.  Mr.  Woodbridge  also  asserts 
that  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred girls,  all  told,  engaged  in  our  industry.  This  shows  that  Mr. 
Woodbridge  knows  very  fittle  about  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons, 
as  where  there  is  one  girl  employed  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  men. 
As  far  as  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  taxing  of  sixty  million  people 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  it  strikes  us  we  have  heard  this  same  old  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  most  pronounced  free-traders ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  concerning  Messrs.  Newell  Bros.,  wo 
hand  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newell  which  will  fully  show  the  absurdity/ 
of  the  statement  made  in  reference  to  them. 

The  assertion  that  a  manufacturer  said  that  yre  never  expected  to 
get  our  measure  passed  our  unceasing  efforts  for  the  past  six  years  will 
entirely  refute,  and  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  claims  that  the  present  sad 
state  of  our  trade  was  brought  about  by  a  strike  that  occurred  about 
two  years  ago.  This  could  not  be  the  case,  as  for  the  past  six  years 
we  have  been  before  Congress  with  a  petition  asking  relief  against  the 
pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Europe.  A  communication  was  also 
received  by  your  honorable  chairman  from  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cragg,  in 
which  he  states  that  be  has  no  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  yet  he 
speaks  through  the  house  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  pearl  buttons  in  New  York.  He  states  that  these 
buttons  range  in  price  from  12  cents  per  gross  to  $6  per  gross,  yet  he 
selects  the  extreme  low  quality  to  illustrate  the  duty  asked  for,  but  has 
*  nothing  to  say  about  the  duty  on  the  average  price  of  the  full  line  of 
goods,  and  we.  would  state  that  it  is  these  very  cheap  goods  that  are 
made  by  the  pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Bohemia  for  whiqh  we  are 
earnestly  praying  relief;  and  it  shows  what  straits  the  pearl-button 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  come  to  when  they  are  ex- 
pected to  favorably  compare  the  products  of  their  free  and  honest  labor 
in  price  with  the  pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Bohemia.  The  cost 
of  labor  paid  to  the  workmen  for  this  class  of  goods  does  not  exceed  5 
cents  per  gross,  as  all  they  receive  for  cutting  the  button  in  Bohemia  is 
2  kreutzers  per  gross,  which  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  cent  in  our 
money,  while  for  this  part  of  the  labor  we  pay  at  least  10  cents  per 
gross,  and  that  only  enables  our  workmen  to  make  about  $2  per  day, 
which  is  certainly  not  extreme  high  wages  for  a  skilled  mechanic  in  this 
country. 

The  assertion  that  pearl  buttons  are  almost  an  absolute  necessity  we 
emphatically  deny,,  as  there  are  many  other  buttons  which  can  and  were 
formerly  used  instead  of  pearl,  but  the  latter  have  the  preference  on 
account  of  their  color  and  appearance.  Thus  it  can  plainly  be  seen  they 
aro  not  a  necessity.  He  further  says  he  sees  no  good  reasou  why  we 
should  be  forced  into  this  business,  and  we  see  no  just  reason  why  we 
should  be  forced  out  of  a  business  which  rightfolly  belongs  to  us,  and 
our  men  compelled  to  work  on  the  streets  of  our  city  simply  for  the 
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'benefit  of  the  importer's  pearl-bntton  moDopoly  and  the  tnaiutenanoe 
•of  the  Bohemian  workmen ;  while  if  we  number,  as  Mr.  Gragg  claimns, 
tbnt  one  thousand,  are  we  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as 
other  industries  of  this  country  t  And  if  we  are  protected  from  the  Bo- 
hemian pauper-paid  and  coniict  labor,  in  a  very  short  time  employment 
'conld  be  found  for  many  thousaiud  persons* 

In  proof  that  there  are  some  of  the  largest  importers  who  are  not  in 
the  pearl-button  combination,  but  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  we  beg  to 
'hand  yon  a  letter  from  the  firm  of  Lesher.  Whitman  &  Co.,  the  largest 
importers  and  converters  of  domestic  goous  in  tailors' trimmings  in  this 
•country ;  and  also  one  i^om  Mei(&ip.  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  the  laigest 
manufacturers  of  clothing  in  the  United  States,  anil  probably  in  the 
world.  This  letter  comes  with  peculiar  force,  as  Mr.  Browning  quite 
recently  retnnied  from  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  where  he  especially 
•noted  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  the  different  countries.  The  duty  we 
ask  for,  if  granted,  would  only  make  a  very  slight  diffBrence  to  the  con- 
sumer. For  instance:  Wo  select  atwenty -four-line  button  from  the  cheap- 
est  to  the  best  quality  used  by  the  clothing  trade  for  vests ;  allowing 
six  buttons  for  each  vest,  and  the  increase  in  cost  43 cents  per  gross,  or 
2  cents  for  each  vest.  And  the  increase  in  cost  lor  a  thirty  line,  60 
cents  per  gross,  atid  allowing  si:^  buttons  to  a  coat,  this  would  make  an 
additional  cost  of  2^  cents,  or  4^  cents  on  a  suit.  !N^ow,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  the  4J  cents  ex- 
tra for  his  suit  of  clothes.  This  same  argument  holds  good  on  shirts 
and  underclothes,  and  only  when  the  consumer  of  the  buttons  purchases 
directly  would  there  be  any  difference,  and  then  very  slight. 

And  we  would  further  state  to  your  honorable  committee  that  there 
can  be  f^o  monopoly  on  l  he  side  of  the  manufacturer  in  this  industry,  as, 
the  work  being  done  entirely  by  hand  labor,  any  workman  can  start 
in  the  business  with  a  capital  of,  say,  $200  to  purchase  tools  and  other 
things  necessary  to  begin  manufacturing  with.  The  only  monopoly  in 
our  trade  is  on  the  side  of  the  importer,  who  monopolizes  the  whole  of 
the  pearl-button  trade  and  entirely  kills  the  American  manufacturer 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Austrian  pauper-paid  and  convict  labor,  and  they  ^ 
are  the  only  workmen  wlio  get  any  benefit  while  this  great  monopoly' 
exists.  Quite  a  number  of  these  importers  have  been  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  time  have  the 
tools  used  in  this  work  stored  away.  They  went  out  of  the  business 
when  the  cheap  trash  of  Austria  began  to  compete  with  the  honest  labor 
of  this  country.  The  importers  are  using  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  justice  being  done  us;  and  having  wealth  and  influence  on 
their  side,  and  we  having  neither,  we  are  compelled  to  depend  on  the 
stern  facts  and  justice  of  our  cause  for  redress. 

We  neglected  to  state  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  mentions  $18  'per  week 
as  the  wages  of  some  of  the  men  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  We  will  say 
that  our  men  did  not  average  $12  per  week  at  that  time,  and  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  pearl  buttons  that  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  p^ist  year  would,  if  we  had  the  protection  we  require, 
enable  at  least  twenty  thousand  people  to  be  supported  by  this  indus- 
try ;  and  as  nine-tenths  of  those  engaged  are  men,  and  the  labor  on 
these  goods  average  at  least  SO  per  cent.,  the  value  of  this  iudustry  is  at 
i>Tice  apparent. 

SWORN  STATEMEKT  OF  OSCAR  THUN. 

I,  Oscar  Tlinn,  was  engaged  in  the  making  of  buttons  in  Berlin,  Germany,  bat 
owing  to  the  oheap  panper-paid  and  convict  labor  in  Anstria  and  Bohemia  the  trade 
waa  faUing  away,  and  we  had  to  strike  against  a  farther  redaction  of  wagcSj  as  we 
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(M>ald  not  poasiblv  have  exlBted  at  lower  wages  than  we  were  beinff  paid,  and  not 
being  able  to  work  cheaper,  the  trade  has  all  been  taken  away,  ana  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  one  pearl-button  shop  in  Berlin.  I  have  also  had  the  statistics  of 
the  quantity  of  buttons  made  by  convict  labor,  and  also  the  quantity  made  by  cheap 
labor,  andean  say  that  the  work  done  by  convicts  in  Austrian  prisons  is  pearl  bnttans, 
aa  any  other  button  requires  both  steam-power  and  machinery,  and  the  pearl  buttons 
being  made  solely  by  hand  labor,  is  the  only  button  they  can  make  in  the  prisons. 

OSCAK  Thun. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  Si9th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  188Q^ 

Hbnrt  W.  McCandlbss, 

Notary  Public  of  New  Jeney, 

"nie  above  or  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  the  original  statement  executed  before  me  on 
tho  day  and  date  ifbove  mentionecU 
.  [SEAX^]  HismiT  W.  McGA2n>LB8S, 

Notary  PubUe  of  New  Jersey* 

BWOBN  STATBMBirr  OF  FRXDSBICK  KJKENTZ. 

I,  Frederiek  Krents,  this  day  made  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pearl  buttons  in  foreign  countries,  which  has  come  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation :  I  have  been  engaged  m  the  manufaoture  of  buttons  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years  in  the  following  countries,  viz :  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Germany,  in 
which  country  I  was  born,  and  am  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons 
in  the  Nassau  Works,  Newark,  N.  J.  I  was,  while  in  Germany,  the  secretary  of  tbe 
Amalgamated  Button  Makers'  Society  of  that  eonntrv.  and  the  short  time  I  have  been 
in  tbe  United  States  I  can  see  that  it  is  the  height  ox  lolly  for  even  a  practical  man  to 
commence  manufacturing  pearl  buttons  against  the  competition  of  the  pauper-paid 
and  convict  labor  of  European  countries,  which  is  as  follows :  In  England  the  aver- 
age wages  are  about  21  shillings  per  week,  or  about  |5,  American  money;  in  France, 
from  15  to  20  francs,  or  |3  to  |4.  American ;  in  Germany,  10  to  15  marks,  or  1^30  to  #3.50, 
American  ;  in  parts  of  Austria,  4  to  5  florins,  or  $1.66,  American,  and  Bohemia,  where  the 
chief  competition  comes  from,  are  for  a  whole  family,  man,  wife,  and  children,  3  to  4 
florins  per  week,  or  about  91.33,  American  money. 

In  Bohemia  there  are  about  fifty  different  button  manufkotories.  The  towns  in 
which  this  business  is  carried  on  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  this  industry.  Of 
the  many  firms  engaged  I  mention  a  few  of  the  largest :  In  Teohen,  the  firm  of  Ding- 
ley  A  Co.;  in  Gablonz,  Hesse  &  Co.;  in  Schlackenwalde,  the  firm  of  Bosenthal  & 
Co.  In  the  different  factories  there  are  engaged  from  twenty  to  forty  men  cutting 
pearl  blanks ;  eoeh  of  these  firms  turn  out  m>m  three  to  five  thousand  gross  of  pearl- 
button  blanks  per  week ;  these  blsmks  are  then  given  to  outside  families,  who  live  in 
huts  in  the  mountains  and  have  their  workshops  in  their  homes ;  all  the  family,  man, 
wife,  and  children,  being  engaged  in  making  the  buttons,  their  average  wages  being 
3  to  4  florins  per  week,  or  about  91-33,  Ameriean  money.  Their  mode  of  living  is  very 
poor ;  food  extremely  coarse,  chiefly  consisting  of  black  bread  and  very  little  eofflfee ; 
vegetables  are  grown  by  themselves;  their  elothtng  is  also  very  poor,  and  luxuries 
are  entirely  nnluiown  to  them ;  as  an  instance  in  proof  of  this,  a  German,  Winkeler 
by  name,  employed  as  foreman  by  the  firm  of  Rosenthal  Sl  Co.,  at  Schlackenwalde, 
Bohemia,  the  fi»t  day  of  his  engagement  he  partook  of  his  breakfast  in  the  factory, 
whtefa  meal  consisted  of  blaek  bread,  lard,  and  a  small  piece  of  meat.  This  caased 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  workmen,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  snch  luxuries, 
and  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  eat  his  meals  at  home.  They  are  also  engaged  in 
Austria  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  by  convict  labor.  As  an  instance,  I 
would  mention  the  firm  of  Schegel  S&  Preiser,  of  Vienna,  Neusladt,  who  were  mak- 
ing pearl  bttttono  by  convict  labor,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Last  year  tho  pearl-button  workmen  of  the  towns  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  Prus- 
sia, were  in  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  the  aforesaid  competition 
of  Bohemia,  and  being  unable  to  work  any  cheaper,  the  trade  is  consequently  taken 
ail  away  and  the  people  of  these  towns  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

FlHEDBRIGH  ERBNTZ. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  29  th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1888. 

HSNRT  W.   McCAimLEfiS, 

Notary  Public  of  New  Jersey, 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  tbe  original  statement  executed  before  me  on  the  above* 
mentioned  day  and  date. 
[0BA1:..]  HiNRT  W.  McCaki>le88, 

Notary  Public  of  New  Jersey. 
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Ofticb  ov  BrowjnunO;  KnxQ  dt  Co., 

New  York,  Deember  26, 18i8. 
We  have  used  your  buttons  largely  and  bave  fpand  them  of  good  quality,  and  feel- 
ing that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  on  the  entire  employment  of  her 
labor  we  have  neen  always  glad  to  give  yon  a  jpreference,  eapecialiy  when  we  con- 
sider that  most  of  the  foreign  buttons  are  made  in  Austria  by  convict  labor,  against 
which  we  would  not  like  to  see  our  laborers  compete. 
Very  truly, 

BBOwmKG,  Kino  &  Co. 


Lesher,  Whitman  &,  Co., 
2few  York,  December  27, 1868. 
We,  the  undersigned  firm  of  Lesher, Whitman  6l  Co.,  doing  business  at 500  and 602 
Broadway,  New  York,  as  importers  and  eonvertersof  domestic  goods,  are  aware  of  the 
clause  of  the  pearl-button  manufactures  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  while  we  are  the  largest  house  of  clothiers^  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  still  we  feel  that  the  relief  as  asked  for  by  the  pearl-button  manufact- 
uren  is  necessary  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  labor. 
Tours,  truly, 

Lbsher,  Whitman  A  Co. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  The  only  thing  I  want  these  gentlemen  to  do 
now  is  to  give  you  a  demonstration,  and  their  statement  will  give  joa 
all  the  rest. 

The  Chaibman.  Demonstration  of  whatf 

Mr.  MoPhebson.  Of  this  button  industry.  I  just  want  them  to  give 
you  ocular  proof. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  now  show  you  the  kind  of  shell  that  we  manufacture 
X)earl  buttons  out  of. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  shell  comes  in  fireel 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes ;  that  comes  in  free.   All  that  we  can  use  is  this  part 
of  the  shell  [indicating] ;  the  rest  of  it  we  can  not  use  at  all. 
*     The  Ohaieman.  Why  can  you  not  use  it  I 

Mr.  Webb.  Because  we  can  not  pay  the  labor  on  it  and  get  the  price 
that  we  ought  to  have,  not  even  with  the  labor. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  That  is  to  say,  the  labor  in  reducing  that  material  is 
too  expensive  t 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  So  this  part  of  the  shell  [indicating]  is  of  less 
value  t 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir.  In  Bohemia  it  costs  80  cents  per  gross  to  make 
buttons  out  of  that  shell }  so  we  can  not  make  the  goods  and  compete 
with  them. 

The  Ohaieman.  Can  we  put  any  duty  on  those  goods  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  are  worth  4  cents  a  line.  We  have  positive  proof, 
in  the  form  of  sworn  affidavits,  that  in  Bohemia  these  buttons  are  made 
by  convict  labor;  and  not  only  that,  but  free  labor  works  for  such  low 
prices  that  a  whole  family  of  five  persons  on  the  average  will  only  make 
$1.33  cents  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can  not  utilize  this 
raw  material  t 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaieman.  And  therefore  that;  under  existing  conditions,  you 
can  not  make  a  cheap  button  for  the  reason  that  the  labor  is  too  exi)en- 
sive. 

Senator  MoPheeson.  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of  convict  labor.  The  laws 
o^eachoueof  those  countries  where  these  buttons  are  made  prohibit 
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eutin^ly  the  sale  of  couvict-iiiade  articles  iu  those  countries;  hence  iiis 
that  they  are  reqaired  to  ship  them  to  some  other  market. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  uoderstaud  that. 

Senator  MgPhebson.  They  are  marketed  in  this  country,  while  the 
laws  of  many  States  prohibit  articles  made  by  convict  labor  from  being 
sold  except  they  are  stamped  as  having  been  made  by  convict  labor. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understand  that  the  only  change  these  gentlemen 
ask  is  to  4  cents  a  line  from  2  cents  a  line. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  Yes,  and  no  ad  valoTem. 

Mr.  Webb.  We  claim  that  even  that  will  make  the  duty  less  than  on 
(he  average  line  of  goo^s.  What  we-are  fighting  against  is  to  keep  out 
convict-made  goods  and  the  result  of  pauper  labor  in  Bohemia.  That 
is  what  we  are  asking  to  be  kept  out  now.  My  father  was  at  one  time  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  pearl-button  manufactories  in  the  world ; 
that  manufactory  was  situated  in  England. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  It  takes  the  greatest  possible  skill  to  make  these  but- 
tons, and  they  have  to  be  made  one  at  a  time.  I  have  patented  machin- 
ery for  that  purpose,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Ohaibman.  All  you  want  is  4  cents  a  line  where  we  have  2  ? 

Mr.  Pabsil.  Yes.  The  business  has  been  almost  ruined  in  Newark 
as  well  as  all  over  the  country.  Here  is  a  list  of  Philadelphia  manufact- 
urers who  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business  iu  the  last  ten  years, 
and  I  defy  any  industry  to  show  a  parallel  case.  I  could  show  you  a 
list  of  ninety-odd  names  for  the  whole  country. 

UBi  ofpearUhutUm  manufaoiurera  thatliwe  gone  eut  of  existence  in  Philadelphia, 


William  Aamont. 
Jamea  A.  Baamann. 
John  Barrow. 
BarthBroo* 
William  Barr. 
W.  McBride. 
William  McDonald. 
Jamea  Dooner. 
William  B.  Farria. 
WilUam  Gibbs. 
Gladsbv  Sl  Marshall. 
Gotobalk  Bros. 
Fred  Gnillerman. 
James  Gladsby. 
GibbSy  Barrow  &  Krewson. 
William  Gri.fth. 
WilUam  Hortoiu 
Hayes  &  Chester. 
James  Jackson. 
Kerns  A,  Gadsby. 


Kent  &  McCarty. 
Charles  Krewson. 
James  Jones. 
John  Kent. 
Walter  Kent. 
Krewson  &  Kelly. 
Lawranoe  Bros. 
James  Lawly. 
Lit  &  Golsmith. 
David  Lit. 

Moore  ds  Workheiser. 
Pratt  Sl  Farmer. 
Thomas  Parker. 
Albert  Peters. 
Poole  &,  Glasby. 
WUliam  Pallet,  sr. 
WiUiam  Pallet.  Jr. 
Boeder  d&  Krein. 
George  Bobinson. 


£d.  Schofield,  sr. 
William  Smith. 
Sohenerle  &  Sohnetze. 
Qeorso  Smith. 
Schilling  Bros. 
Peter  Smith. 
Edward  Stokes. 
James  Smart. 
John  Thornton  Sl  Co. 
Workheiser  &,  Yogdes. 
£.  C.  Thomp30u. 
Charles  Waldeck. 
Henri  Zaber. 
£d.  J.  Bracken. 
WiUiam  Greenalch. 
Ed.  Schofield. 
James  Largy. 
George  Schmidt. 
James  Mason  &,  White. 


Fifty-eight  firms  that  conld  mn  1,000  hands. 

IkoBe  remaMng  and  having  a  oapaeity  of  running  ahout  300  handSf  but  have  not  aotnalbj 
steady  work  exceeding  40  hands, 

Charles  Gieatrex.  S.  Orth  ds  Co. 

Charles  Shinzel.  John  Lin  forth. 

Fred  K.  Schoen.  Jacob  Hoffman  &,  Son. 
WnUamP.  Lawranoe. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  would  be  the  percentage  on  the  lowest  price 
botton  under  your  proposed  scheme  1 

Mr.  Webb.  That  would  depend  altogether  npoq  the  size  of  the  bnt* 
tons  and  npon  what  oountry  they  oame  from,  VirirrTr> 

uiyiLi^fciu  uy  ■nJv^V-^VIv^ 
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The  Chaibman.  Say  a  batton  of  that  size  [indioatiDgJi  not  of  that 
material ;  a  plain  pearl  batton. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  depends  entirely  upon  where  it  comes  from.  If  it 
oame  from  England  the  advantage  woald  not  be  so  mnch  as  if  it  came 
from  Bohemia. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  If  it  came  from  a  State's  prison  I  suppose  it  woald  be 
from  600  to  600  per  cent.    We  can  not  compete  with  them. 

The  Oqaibman.  They  tell  as  that  there  is  no  convict  labor  in  Austria 
to  compete  in  this  basiaess* 

Mr.  Pabsil.  We  have  sworn  statements  that  there  is ;  but  even  if 
there  is  not  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the  free  labor  of  Bohemia. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  0.  L.  Woodbridge  has  acknowledged  that  there  is 
convict  labor. 

Mr.  Lehlbaoh.  The  average  percentage,  taking  it  all  the  way ' 
'  through,  on  pearl  goods  would  be  ouly  about  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Of  coarse  the  object  is  to  keep  out  these  goods  that  are  made  by  con- 
victs. The  consular  reports  will  show  that  there  were  over  $2,600,000 
worth  of  pearl  goods  imported  from  Austria,  while  the  imiK)rtations 
from  England  do  not  amount  to  anything.  If  the  English  can  make 
common  goodsthey  can  manufacture  the  finer  goods aud  come  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  Austria. 

Mr.  Webb.  You  will  find  in  the  correspondence  a  letter  from  Brown- 
ing, King  &  Co.,  the  largest  clothing-house  in  this  country  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world  j  and  not  only  that,  but  a  letter  from  Lesber, 
Whitman  &  Co.,  which  is  the  largest.house  in  New  York,  or  I  guess  in 
this  country.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  you  will  see  by  their 
letters  that  they  claim  that  we  need  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufiEictnrert 

Mr.  Webb.  I  am  a  muiufacturer ;  I  have  been  in  this  business  all  my 
.life ;  I  was  employed  in  London  by  one  of  the  largest  houses  engaged 
in  pearl  buttons  in  the  world.  Five  years  ago  I  went  over  there  and 
found  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men  busily  engaged.  Two  years 
ago  I  went  over  again  and  found  factories  and  men  standing  idle,  just 
because  this  Bohemian  competition  has  driven  them  out. 

Mr.  Pabsil.  There  is  not  a  button  shop  running  to«day  in  Berlin, 
whereas  formerly  there  were  twenty-four. 

Senator  MoPhbbson.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word  more.  There  is  not 
a  single  paragraph  in  the  tariff  schedule  that  in  any  sense  or  form  ought 
to  be  cited  as  a  precedent  or  a  parallel  for  a  case  of  this  kind.  You  can 
see  here  the  process  of  manipulation.  It  is  all  hand  labor  fr6m  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  product  of  the  competitive  convict  labor,  where  they 
will  not  permit  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  home,  has  necessarily  come  here. 
I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  these  gentlemen  in  their  demands,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  changamade. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  would  like  to  see  the  change  made  to  4  cents 
a  line! 

Senator  MgPhebson.  I  would. 

Mr.  Lehlbaoh.  Any  working  man  with  $100  of  capital  can  start  a 
flMtory ;  there  is  no  monopoly  and  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Webb.  If  we  could  make  these  buttons  20,000  men  could  be  sup* 
ported  in  that  work  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  ought  to  make  them  all  in  this  country ;  it  is  an 
ontrage  on  the  laboring  men  that  they  are  not.  > 
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HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

Thubsday,  January  3, 1889. 
STATEMEFT  OF  JAXB8  TALOOIT,  OF  VEW  TOBK  GITT. 

Mr.  Talcott.  Mr*  Ohairmaii  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  set  speedi  to 
make. 

Senatcnr  Aldbich.  State  what  yoo  desire. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  only  want  to  go  over  the  schedale  with  you  gentle- 
men and  see  if  we  can  not  harmonize. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yon  can  make  any  statement  yon  desire. 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yon  have  already  had  the  statement  which  I  made  the 
other  day.  I  want  to  say  that  paragraph  320,  the  hosiery  schednles,  is 
an  old  schedale,  nuule  a  great  many  years  ago,  based  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent grade  of  goods  from  what  the  trade  demands  at  present. 

The  Ohaxbman.  What  do  yon  want  done  with  itt 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  want  it  brought  up  to  the  increased  cost  of  goods  at 
the  present  time,  what  the  market  calls  for.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  to 
compete  with  French  and  German  goods  made  at  the  very  lowest  cost 
of  labor  in  France  and  Germany,  at  the  same  time  requiring  very  supe- 
rior machinery  and  skilled  labor  to  compete  with  them  here.  I  want  it 
brought  up  relatively  to  the  other  schedules  of  cotton  goods.  We  claim 
that  this  schedule  has  been  neglected,  that  it  has  had  no  father. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  has  had  a  great  many  friends. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  been.  Even  iui  regard 
to  the  yam  that  we  make  the  goods  from  the  duty  has  been  some  10  per 
cent  more  than  on  the  goods. 

The  CHAiBitfAN.  What  do  you  want  that  raised  tot      > 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  would  leave  it  on  hosiery  just  as  it  is.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  meddle  with  ^stockings,  because  they  are  made  out  of  the  old 
style  of  yarn.    I  want  the  underwear  changed. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  do  not  make  these  stockings,  I  take  iti 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  this  clause.  . 

Mr.  Talcott.  Ifo,  not  cotton  stockings.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
cares  about  them.    I  do  not,  though  there  is  no  objection. . 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  made  to  us  some  days 
ago  in  which  it  was  said  that  New  York  and  New  England  manufact- 
urers and  other  people  had  agreed  upon  the  amendments  that  they 
want  made  to  this  billt 

Mr.  Talcott.  No ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  Ghaibhan.  They  ask  that  in  paragraph  320,  stockings,  hose,  and 
half  hose  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  it  to  apply  only  to  gloves,  shirts, 
drikwers,  etc,  and  making  it  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Talcott.  Forty  instead  of  35  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Talcott.  That  is  not  enough  for  our  class  of  goods.  It  will  do 
for  stockings,  but  not  for  underwear.  That  does  not  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  tne  yarn. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Those  were  the  Pennsylvania  manufstcturers. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  said  that  they  had  had  a  conference  with  manu- 
fiACturers  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  that  they  had  agreed  upon 
uiis  scneuUie.  uiyifi^t^uuy  ^^^^^^-^^pLL'^ 
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Mr.  Talgott.  We  make  the  best  underwear  in  the  conntry^  and  we 
claim  that  we  should  be  protected  in  it,  as  we  have  more  capital  invested 
than  any  other  three  manufacturers  in  the  country.  They^have  taken 
the  old  Balbriggan  mark,  which  was  originally  applied  to  stockings,  and 
applied  it  to  Egyptian  cotton,  and  one  house  has  imported  this  year  60,000 
dozen  in  the  trade,  I  am  credibly  informed,  and  a  dozen  others  are  making 
large  importations.  So  they  have  just  undermined  us  and  taken  our 
trade  away  from  us. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  want  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  'Taloott.  I  will  show  you  just  what  I  want.  In  paragraph  320 
I  want  30  cents  a  dozen  extra*^  on  all  under  $2  on  underwear  alone.  Let 
the  other  people  make  tbe  hosiery. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  Talcott.  On  $2  and  under  J  want  30  cents  a  dozen  and  35  per 
cei^t.  ad  valorem ;  and  above  $2  a  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3. 1  have 
said  in  my  paper  that  I  want  70  cents,  but  I  want  $1  in  order'to  com- 
pete, and  I  will  have  to  have  it.  All  above  $3  here  I  have  said  $1,  but 
Fabian  and  all  those  people  say  it  ought  to  be  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want ! 

Mr.  Talcott.  That  is  all  I  want  in  schedule  320.  In  paragraph  321, 
goods  under  $2  I  want  30  cents  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  just  the 
same  as  the  other ;  $2  and  not  exceeding  $3  I  want  60  cents  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  these  other  people  have 
agreed  to  t 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes. 

The  Qhairman  (reading) : 

On  stockings,  bose,  and  half  hose,  mannfactored  or  partly  mannfaotiired,  oompoeed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  20  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem ;  valned  at  above  60  cents  and  not  exceeding  $2  per  dozen  pairs,  40  cents  per 
dozen  pairs  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  valned  above  $2  per  dozen  pairs,  40  cents 
per  dozen  pairs  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Would  not  that  be  enough  for  you  t  They  start  at  and  below  60 
cents  a  dozen,  20  cents  a  dozen  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And  then 
between  60  cents  and  $2  they  want  40  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  and  above  $2  they  want  40  cents  a  dozen  pairs  and  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.'TALOOTT.  I  do  not  ask  for  that  change^  but  I  will  take  it  Qo 
on. 

The  Chairman.  That  ip  all. 

Mr.  Talcott.  They  do  not  want  anything  above  thatt 

The  Chaibman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  want  the  86hedule  carried  right  up.  I  want  to  make 
fine  goods.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  to  do  that.  They  will  give  a  man 
common  stockings  and  let  him  go  and  buy  his  shirt  and  Snnday-goto- 
meeting  clothes  somewhere  else.  I  am  willing  to  furnish  him  right 
straight  through.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  Philadelphia  schedule  or 
the  New  England  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  It  represents  New  York  and  New  England. 

Senator  Platt.  This  gentleman  is  both  a  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land man,  but  he  was  not  consulted. 

Mr.  Talcott.  In  paragraph  321  you  put  40  in  place  of  30  and  they 
will  adopt  it.  They  offered  to  sign  me  a  paper  if  I  would  have  that 
change  made.  I  make  three  times  more  than  the  whole  of  them.  I  do 
not  want  to  interfere  with  them,  and  so  I  would  rather  you  wopld  give 
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them  irhi»t  they  want,  and  I  will  indorse  them,  bo  far  as  that  is  eon- 
oemed.  I  wish  you  wonld  make  mine  the  same  as  the  others,  bnt  I 
want  to  carry  it  up.  It  has  got  to  be  done  sooner  or  later  if  you  want 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  in  this  country.  If  you 
go  to  Arnold  &  Constable's  to-day  you  can  not  buy  American  under- 
wear, for  they  do  not  keep  it.  That  is  all  wrong.  I  think  we  can  take 
this  schedule  and  harmonize  it  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  it  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  whole  of  them.  As  I  said  before,  make  that  40  instead 
of  30 ;  that  will  harmonize  Shaw  and  Jenckes,  etc.  They  offered  to  sign 
it  that  way. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  one  trouble;  we  have  samples  from  an 
importer  of  infants' and  children's  stockings,  which  cost  on  the  other 
side  29  cents  a  dozen,  say,  and  they  say  if  we  put  the  duty  at  66  cents 
a  dozen  that  will  be  nearly  200  per  cent.  duty.  We  do  not  know  enough 
about  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Talcott's  to  know  how  it  affects  these  things. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  got  to  defend  it  in  the  Senate  and  every- 
where else. 

Senator  Platt.  You  have  either  got  to  give  up  your  market  to  cheap 
goods  or  you  must  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  been  talking  for  a  week. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Here  is  a  stocking  (referring  to  sample)  which 
they  buy  abroad  at  96  cents  or  $1  a  dozen,  and  I  am  afraid  they  can  not 
be  made  here  even  under  our  classification.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  as  good  a  stocking  as  that  made  outside  of  America.  That  is 
made  by  the  Jenckes  Manufacturing  Company.  That  can  be  made  to 
retail  at  25  cents  a  pair,  the  same  as  the  others,  and  give  the  retailer  a 
fair  profit. 

Mr.  G^AiiOOTT.  Change  mine  to  40,  and  then  go  up,  and  I  will  be  sat- 
itfled. 


CASTOR-OIL  AND  BEANS. 
8TATE1DBIT  OF  THB  COLLIEB  WHITE  LEAD  AHD  OIL  COXFAHT. 

Saint  Lotjis,  December  17, 1888. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  is  at  hand  and  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fair  statement 
of  the  protection  afforded  manufacturers  of  castor-oil  at  this  time.  It 
is  necessary,  in  making  this  statement,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
duty  on  castor-beans  does  go  in  full  as  a  protection  to  the  grower  of 
castor-beans.  The  present  price  of  castor-beans  in  this  market  is 
$1.80  per  bushel  of  46  pounds,  and  we  would  rather  pay  this  price  to 
the  American  fiarmer  than  increase  the  amount  of  importation  by  the 
reduction  of  duty.  Yon  will  find  on  examination  that  castor-beans  have 
been  imported  every  year  for  several  years,  showing  that  the  protection 
afforded  is  not  excessive. 

Castor-beans  are  chiefly  grown  in  outlying  districts  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  wagon  of  corn  or  other  cereals  has  prevented  their 
cultivation.  The  high  price  of  the  castor-bean  warrants  their  being 
grown  in  the  above-described  districts,  and  without  the  full  amount  of 
the  present  protection  these  fields  wonld  lie  idle.  In  the  broad  belt  of 
country  in  which  the  castor-bean  can  be  raised,  the  pioneer  farmers 
have  depended  for  years  upon  their  castor-bean  crops  to  support  their 
families.    After  the  railroads  come  nearer  to  their  homes  they  invari-> 
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ably  abandon  the  caltivation  of  the  castor-bean  and  take  to  some  more 
profitable  though  lower-priced  crop. 

.  Taking  into  consideration  the  price  paid  for  castor-beans,  $1.80  per 
bashel,  the  present  price  of  castor-oil,  11^  cents  per  poand,  does  not 
give  the  manufacturer  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on  his  investment*. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  with  a  r^uction  in  the  price  of  castor-beans,  con 
sequent  upon  a  reduction  of  duty  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  the  oil  manu- 
facturers could  stand  a  reduction  in  duty  on  castor-oil  from  80  to  65 
cents  per  gallon,  but  we  doutft  very  much  the- wisdom  of  reducing  the 
tariff  on  castor-beans,  as  we  believe  if  the  duty  is  changed  from  its  pres- 
ent figure  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  now  paid  to  the  poorest 
farmers  in  the  United  States  will  all  be  sent  abroad. 

We  ask  your  assistance  in  retaining  the  present  duty  on  both  castor- 
beans  and  castor-oil.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  we  ask  that  the  duty  on 
beans  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  30^  cents  per  bushel  and  on  castor-oil 
to  05  cents  per  gallon. 


DUTY  ON  METAL  GOODS. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  J.  B.  MOHTGOIIEBT  ft  00. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

The  successful  manuflEtcture  of  brilliants,  metal  threads,  boade,  em- 
broidery brilliants,  and  other  articles  of  tinsel  threads,  in  which  .tinsel 
lames  and  tinsel  wire  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  finished  thread,  is  a 
new  industry  in  this  country  and  one  that  needs  the  protection  of  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  to  permanently  establish. 

These  goods  are  now  imported  from  Germany  and  France,  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied  upon  them,  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  ' 

Bouillons,  or  oannetille,  metal  threads,  fiI6»  or  gespiiuty  twenty-five  per  oentnm  ad 
valorem.    (See  Schedule  K,  Sandries.    AotoflSS.) 

The  base  or  body  of  all  these  threads  is  cotton  yarns,  and  in  mana- 
facturing  them  into  the  above  named  goods  tinsel  lames  and  tinsel 
wire  are  twisted  or  wound  about  them  by  various  intricate,  novel,  and 
ingenious  methods.  The  tinsel  lames  ana  tinsel  wire  are  notmann&ct- 
ured  in  this  country,  but  are  imported  from  France  and  Germany  and 
bear  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  tbe^e  goods  may  be  manufactured  here,  the  maker  must  import 
his  tinsel,  which  constitutes  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished goods,  paying  upon  them  adnty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  When 
finished,  they  come  in  competition  with  goods  that  have  beenimported, 
and  upon  which  a  like  duty  of  26  per  cent.  ad. valorem  has  been  col- 
lected, thus  leaving  the  home  manufacturer  substantially  unprotected. 

These  goods  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  and  bonnet  trim- 
mings, and  in  upholstery  and  decorative  goods.  In  the  year  1886  there 
was  entered  through  the  Kew  York  custom-house  alone  goods  valued 
at  $293,411,  which,  under  proper  protective  duties,  could  have  been 
manufactured  in  this  country,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  work- 
ing people  and  building  up  a  new  home  industry. 

We  therefore  ask  that  upon  all  material  in  which  tinsel  lames  and 
tinsel  wire  is  introduced,  and  on  all  tinsel  lames  and  tinsel  wire  that 
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has  passed  tbrongh  any  process  of  manafactqre  beyond  its  being  put 
nx)on  spools  in  the  nsnal  way,  there  be  an  increase  of  duty  to  65  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  be 
amended  so  that  it  will  afford  the  protection  asked  for. 


GLOVES. 
STATEMENT  OF  L.  G.  WOODHOTTSE,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
KEFERRED  BY  COL.  GEO.  C.  TICHENOB  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

New  York,  December  11, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  December  8, 
and  in  reply  would  say  that  I  have  already  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon. 
W.  B.  Allison,  urging  his  committee  to  adopt  the  schednle  for  specific 
duties  on  kid  and  other  leather  gloves  previously  suggested  by  ourselves 
in  March,  1886,  recommended  by  Secretary  Fairchild,  and  incorporated, 
as  we  understand,  in  the  Bandall  bill  of  that  session. 

Surely  some  such  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  undervalua- 
tion still  existing  in  this  class  of  merchandise;  and  in  this  connection 
let  me  say  that  the  undervaluations  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  espe- 
cially textile  fabrics  mainly  produced  on  the  continent,  still  continue  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  we  are  advised  by 
some  foreign  manufacturer  with  whom  we  have  had  business  relations 
direct  for  many  years,  that  in  future  they  must  deliver  their  merchan- 
dise to  us  through  their  own  agents  in  New  York,  being  compelled  to 
adopt  the  same  practices  as  their  competitors  in  order  to  sustain  their 
position  with  the  American  trade,  and  admit  of  an  increased  outlet  for 
distribution  of  their  products.  We  find  this  even  extending  to  manu- 
facturers in  Great  Britain  as  well,  who  formerly  declined  to  either  con- 
sign merchandise  or  follow  the  practices  of  other  dealers. 

You  will  thus  see  that  the  successes  which  have  attended  the  efforts 
of  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  importers  have  their  influence  in 
corrupting  the  morals  of  our  commercial  classes,  and  that  the  evil  is 
both  contagions  and  spreading. 
Very  respectfully,    • 

L.  G.  WOODHOUSE, 

Of  Marshall  Field  A  Co. 

Gol.  GSOBaE  G.  TlOHENOR, 

Treasury  Department^  Washington^  D.  0. 


RAGS,  PAPER  STOCK,  ETC. 

STATEMEITT  OF  M.  BLATT  ft  SONS,  OF  DATTON,  OHIO. 

PRESENTED  BY  BEPBESENTATIVE  McEINLEY. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  6, 1888. 
DsAB  Sm:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  in  which 
we  are  interested,  namely,  rags,  paper  stock,  etc.,  which  we  think 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  tarSf  lists.    Bags  have  for  years  been  on 
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the  free  list  and  come  into  oompetition  with  the  whole  wwld.  Xhej 
are  shipped  here  largely  from  India,  Egypt,  Ohiua,  Torfesir,  Italy,  and 
the  whole  world  dver.  Competition  with  these  ooontries  OM  made  the 
price  of  rags  so  low  that  they  are  not  gathered  or  saved  to  the  extent 
that  they  ought  to  be.  We  make  enough  rags  in  this  eoantry  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  the  paper  trade  entirely.  The  tndnstry  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  of  importance  than  one  on  the  outside  would  suppose,  as  tiiere 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  employed  in  it  in  ^me  way  or  otter;  and 
besides  the  financial  benefit  to  the  industry,  it  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance in  a  sanitary  way,  as  no  one  knows  of  the  dilEorent  diseases  that 
are  brought  to  our  shores  in  ford^tn  rags. 

We  pay  our  male  labor  $1.50  a  day  and  our  female  help  make  from 
$8  to  1450  a  week  for  work  done  in  this  line.  We  employ  about  30 
women  and  6  men,  but  know  of  institutions  that  employ  huiidreds;  and 
this  is  an  industry  that  covers  the  whole  oountry,  as  eveiy  hamlet  and 
Tillage  has  some  one  who  is  interested  in  this  line. 

We  hope  you  will  give  it  due  consideration  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  what  your  opinion  is  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  BuLxr  &  SoHS. 

Hon.  WnxiAH  MoEinlbt, 

Waskimgtanj  D.  C. 


GUNS  AND  CUTLERY. 

PBOTEST  or  URALEBB  DT  QtUm,  CUILBBT,  EfO. 

Chicago,  HL,  Deomber  10, 1888. 
GsNTLBifBN :  We  herewith  earnestly  enter  our  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  pocket  cutlery,  razors,  soissoia,  table  cutlery, 
and  fire-arms,  regarding  any  increase  of  tariff  on  the  above-named  items 
as  a  serious  injury  to  the  business  industries  of  the  coantry. 

The  Henry  Sears  Company,  wholesale  cutlery ;  Markley,  Ailing 
&Oo.,  53  and  55  Lake  street;  wholesale  hardware  and  cut- 
lery: Chicago  Gun  and  CutleiyCompany,  00^2  State  street, 
wholesale  guns  and  cutlery ;  Wells  and  Kellegar  Company, 
72,  74,  76  Lake  street,  wholesale  guns  and  cutlery  ;Bandai], 
Hall  &  €o.,  194  Lake  sreet,  wholesale  cutlery ;  A.  F.  Seebw- 
ger  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardware  and  ottd^y ;  Horton,  CHlmore, 
McWilliams  &  Co.,  James  M.  Horton,  president,  wholesale 
dealers  in  hardware  and  all  descriptions  of  cutlerr:  Butler 
Brothers,  wholesalers  of  cutlery  and  thoroughbred  Republi- 
cans. 

TheSsNATB  Finance  Committee, 

WMhinjfUmf  D.  C. 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

8TAIIMSVT  (HP  XOV.  I  F.  CEBSniASCnr,  OF  XAHSOTG,  IDCE. 

wassaanvD  by  sbnator  eduunds. 

LiLiwiNGy  MiOH.,  September  7, 1888. 

SoUlB  Sat  I  bope  yon  wfll  pardon  what  may  seem  impertioeiice  in 
saggeatiiig  t4>  yon  what;  has  alraMly  occorred  to  yon  and  other  Bepab- 
Hcan  Sellers,  bnt  which,  possibly,  may  not  have  presented  itself  to 
yon  in  the  same  atrong  light  as  it  has  to  me.  I  am  a  BepaUiean  and 
in  favor  of  their  general  policy  of  proteetion ;  bnt  I  think,  for  si>eoial 
reasons,  special  exceptions  should  be  made  as  to  the  prodnctions  of 
some  countries  with  whom  we  are  especially  anxions  to  establish  a  trade 
where  we  have  very  little  now.  I  refer  specially  to  Sonth  (and  in  some 
measore  to  Gentral)  Ammca,  which,  ftom  its  proximity  and  the  popu- 
lar form  of  most  of  its  governments,  seems  the  most  natural  field  for 
extending  onr  trade;  and  they  especially  need  the  very  products  fbr 
which  we  especially  need  a  wider  market.  To  say  nothing  ot  other 
products,  those  of  our  agricnlt^iral  implem^its  and  labor-saving  ma- 
ehineiy  and  other  inventions  in  which  we  excel  all  other  nations,  and 
in  the  production  of  which  there  is  no  other  limit  than  the  want  of  a 
market  South  America  seons  to  be  the  most  promising  field ;  and  the 
people  of  those  countries  (except  Chili,  which  is  under  English  inflQenee 
eqluely,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  Braasil)  are  much  nearer  in  sym- 
pathy with  us  and  would  naturally  be  more  inclined  to  trade  with  ns 
than  with  any  other  nation  if  we  can  oiEar  them  equal  fiusilities  and  ad- 
vantages. 

But  if  we  wish  them  to  trade  with  us  we  must  trade  with  them.  If 
we  wish  them  to  take  onr  products  we  must  take  theirs  at  prices  which 
they  can  afford  to«ell.  Ajid  in  aU  those  countries  the  trade  is  mainly 
barter,  for  there  is  very  little  monev  there.  Now,  if  we  place  any  con- 
sidflraole  amount  of  duties  trpon  their  products  while  England,  France,  or 
Germany  makes  them  all  free  or  places  upon  them  a  less  amount  of  duty 
onr  merchants  and  traders  can  not  afford  to  purchase  and  import  their 
products  and  pay  the  duties  imposed  at  the  home  port,  while  the 
Ihiglish,  French,  and  Germans,  imposing  no  duty  or  a  much  lower  one, 
can  afford  to  allow  a  higher  price  for  their  products  than  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  can,  and  they  consequently  take  the  trade. 

England,  I  know,  has  so  arranged  her  tariff  as  to  make  about  all.the 
products  of  those  countries  free,  and  France  and  Germany  mostly  so. 
England  engrosses  mostly  the  trade  of  those  countries,  and  has  her  regu- 
lar lines  of  steamers,  her  warehouses,  and  coaliug  stations  around  the 
entire  coast  of  South  America,  while  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
am  therefore  satisfied  that,  with  onr  present  tariff,  we  can  never  success- 
flilly  compete  with  her  for  the  trade  of  those  countries,  and  that  even 
a  snbeidy  of  two  or  three  miillons  a  year  for  the  establishment  of  steam, 
boat  lines  would  not  enable  us  to  do  so. 

Pardon  me  for  these  suggestions,  though  in  all  probability  they  had 
already  occurred  to  you  and  others. 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  friend, 

L  P.  Ohkistxanoy. 

Hon.  OxoBas  F.  Bmsumm. 
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LUMBER 

STATEMENT  OF  OOKSTOCK  BROS., 

MwMfiKx^i/rer%  of  g€mg'8aiwed  pkte  ImmbeTf  laths,  tMngles,  eedar  posU,  piekets,  etc 
'    PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  PALMER. 

Alpena^  Mich.,  Deeeniber  14, 1888. 
Hon.  Thos.  Palheb, 

Washingtonj  2>.  0. : 

I  anderstand  you  are  in  favor  and  advocate  the  tariff  on  lumber.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  commissions  of  the  Grown  lands  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  have  seen  fit  to  raise  the  eiport  duty  on  logs  exported 
into  this  country  to  three  dollars  per  1,000,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  about  sixty  millions  of  saw^ogs  brought  into  this  country 
and  six  hundred  millions  of  lumber,  and  this  action  on  their  part  is  taken 
to  prevent  American  holders  of  pine  bringing  it  to  this  country,  bat  to 
compel  the  manufacture  of  it  there,  would  it  not  be  w^ll  to  raise  the 
duty  on  lumber  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  say,  $5  per  1,000,  and  also  to 
enact  a  duty  on  cedar  railroad  ties  f  / 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  principle  of  protection  it  seems  to  me  it 
might  be  applied  to  cedar  railroad  ties  to  the  great  advantage  of  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  interests,  and  would  not  oppress  the  masses,  as  it 
would  only  affect  railroad  interests,  and  that  is  an  interest  whidh  would 
be  abundantly  able  to  pay. 

I  only  advance  these  suggestions,  which  seem  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  among  our  people  here  on  the  frontier  without  regard  to  pol- 
itics, and  think  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  would  give  universal 
satisfaction. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  W.  OOMSTOOK. 

P-  S. — I  would  say  that  those  operating  in  cedar,  almost  universally, 
are  poor  men.  That  is,  those  who  get  it  oat  and  sell  it,  and  the  price 
barely  gives  them  a  living. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  HICHOLSOH,  OF  DETBOIT. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  PALMER. 

Detroit  House  of  Oorebotion, 

Detroit,  December  14, 1888, 
Dear  Sir:  The  Wakefield  Battan  Company,  of  Bostoa,  the  principal 
factor  in  the  cane  combine,  are  making  ettbrts  before  the  subcommit- 
tee (Senator  Allison's)  to  have  the  daty  on  cane  raised  from  10  to  35 
per  cent.,  giving  as  a  reason  for  the  demand  reasons  untrue,  in  fact, 
subtle,  and  delusive.  The  cane  combine  is  practically  controlled  by 
the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  and  The  Hayward  Bros.  &  Co.,  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  who  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  chairs,  directly  and 
indirectly.  An  increase  of  duty  to  35  per  cent,  would  practically  give 
them  control  of  the  chair  trade  and  enable  them  to  throttle  all  compe- 
tition. uiyiLi^eu  uy  ^«wj'»^'»^^i.>^ 
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Dnring  the  past  six  months  the  combine  has  advanced  the.  price  of 
chair  cane  from  $48  to  $53  per  100,000  feet,  and  from  $53  to  $60  at  sach 
times  as  made  it  impossible  for  western  manofactarers  to  make  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  chairs,  and  besides  this,  the  above-named  com- 
panies kept  selling  chairs  at  same  price,  regardless  of  any  advance  as 
stated.  This  will  briefly  foreshadow  what  the  consequences  would  be 
with  a  raise  in  the  duty  on  cane.  If  the  West  gets  fair  treatment  in  this 
matter  there  will  be  no  increase  of  duty  on  cane. 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmeb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtony  D.  0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

STATEMEirr  OF  SANDER  ft  HEULAHDr,  OF  JEBSET  CITT  HEIGHTS, 

H.  J. 

Jebset  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  December  6, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  albumen  papers,  take . 
the  liberty  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  kind  perusal  of  the  inclosed  state- 
ment, with  the  humble  request  to  use  your  influence,  if  possible,  for  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  plain  photographic  paper  in  the  present  tariff  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate. '  Our  business  has  been  nearly  ruined  by  foreign 
competition  and  we  are  about  to  give  it  up  entirely,  if  the  legislature 
of  our  country  can  not  .find  means  to  protect  us. 

Hoping  that  you  will  pardon  our  liberty,  and  thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance for  your  kind  consideration,  we  are,  dear  sir,  yours,  most  respect- 
fuUy, 

SAKDEB  &  NETJIiANDT. 

Hon.  W.  B.  AixiSON, 

Waehingtonj  2>.  0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPEB. 

« 

BSABONS   WHY   PHOTOGRAPHIO   PLAIK    PAPBR,  NOT    ALBUMBIOZED    OR  SENSITIZED, 
SHOULD  BE  PUT  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

The  photogiaphic  print  is  dbtained  by  immersing  albamen  paper  into  a  solntion 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  water  (to  make  it  sensitive  to  the  light),  then  exposing  it 
under  a  glass  plate  (which  has  received  the  impression  of  the  subject  by  means  of 
the  camera  obsoura)  to  the  sonli^ht. 

The  albumen  paper  consists  of  the  plain  photographic  paper,  which  has  been  coated 
with  a  solution  ot  egg's  white,  chemicals,  and  water.  As  toe  process  of  albnmenizlng 
is  very  dijfficult,  it  has  become  a  special  basiness  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  plain  photographic  paper  is  a  perfectly  white  paper  of  a  very  fine  texture,  yet 
much  tougher  than  ordinaiy  writing  paper  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water,  into  which 
it  is  immersed  for  hoars  by  both  the  albamenizeif  and  photographer. 

The  composition  of  the  paper  palp  is  a  secret,  as  is  also  the  bleaching  of  it.  Such 
chemicals  as  are  used  by  paper-makers  (hyposulphite  of  soda,  chlorine,  etc.  )f  and 
the  common  sizing  employed  by  them  are  entirely  worthless  in  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic paper,  as  they  will  caase  yellowness  and  spots  if  bronght  into  contact  with 
the  chemicals  used  in  photography.  The  machinery  used  is  made  of  bronze  and 
very  expensive.  The  whole  process  of  manafacture  is  a  secret  and  so  difficult  that 
only  two  houses  out  of  the  many  who  attempted  the  making,  since  photography  has 
been  discovered,  have  succeeded  in  it. 

These  two  firms  are  Messrs.  Blanchet  fr^res  et  Kleber,  Bives,  France,  and  Messrs. 
Steinbach  A>  Co.,  Malmedy,  Germany. 

The  French  article  is  far  superior  stiU  to  the  German  one  and  nearly  every  photo- 
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gcapber  in  tbe  world  is  uaing  it  to-day.  These  facts  hvte  been  submitted  to  the  <to- 
man  Government  by  the  Qerman  albnmenizers,  and  in  order  to  enable  tiiemto  export 
their  albumen  paper  the  German  leffislatare  has  only  fixed  a  nominal  daty  on  the 
French  photograpnio  paper  of  1  mark  (24  cents)  per  ream  of  22  pounds. 

The  Olerman  albumentisers  are  thus  getting  their  paper  firom  I*Yanoe  nearly  duty 
free,  and  cheaper  labor  and  eggs  have  enabled  t^iem  to  get  entire  control  of  onr  mar- 
ket, driving  many  American  albnmenizers  ont  of  their  business.       ' 

The  two  principal  factories  in  Germany  have  albumenized  40,000  reams  of  Freaoh 
paper  last  year,  of  which  18,000  reams  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Theirnetproftts 
were,  according  to  their  sworn  statements,  more  than  800,000  marks,  or  about  1800,000. 

The  few  remaining  albnmenizers  here  have  manufactured  only  about  1,500  zeams 
with  a  financial  loss  to  nearly  every  one  of  them.  To-day  we  are  only  able  to  sell  to 
the  consnmer  directly,  the  wnoleeale  business  being  entirely  in  the  bands  of  Ibieign 
agents. 

Although  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  years  aeo  by  American  makers  to  man- 
ufacture it  here,  they  have  not  even  been  able  to  mskke  an  article  that  could  be  sold, 
and  it  is  generallv  conceded  that  it  can  not  be  made  and  it  will  not  pay  the  risk  of 
an  attempt  to  make  it  in  this  country.  As  no  domestic  manufacturer  nas  anv  in* 
terest  in  keeping  up  the  duty  of  23  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  photographic  paper,  wMoh 
is  equal  to  92.75  per  ream  of  22  pounds,  would  it  not  only  be  Justice  to  tne  American 
albumen izer  to  take  off  this  duty  and  place  him  in  a  position  which  will  enable  him 
to  compete  in  his  own  market,  and  not  to  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers f 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  double  albumenized  paper  here  and  In 
Geimaay,  viz :  , 


Fries  p«r  ream  of  photo  paper  In  FruMo  (56  ftsaos) 

Bttty f.. 


Traasportation  charges 

Xgga,  chemioals,  aadUbor  (per  ream). 
BfeBt  and  expenaea,  etc  (per  ream) 

Coat  price  (perream) J 


They  have  tried  to  kill  all  opposition  in  this  oountiy  for  the  last  seven  vears. 

The  duty  in  1883  was  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  albumen  paper  and  the  foreign 
houses  then  undersold  us  at  73,  75,  and  77  marks  per  ream ;  as.  soon  as  the  Amerioan 
Government  reduced  the  tariif  tliay  combined,  ag^reeing  not  to  sell  below  85  marks 
per  ream,  and  knowing  perfectly  well  that  with  a  dutgr  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
(the  new  tariff)  they  could  still  undersell  us  at  the  above  figures  in  our  own  market. 

If  the  duty  on  the  plain  photographic  paper,  not  albumenized  or  sensitized,  be 
taken  off,  and  if  the  duty  on  the  albumenized  and  sensitized  paper  be  raised  again  to 
35  per  cent.,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  our  competitors  in  our  own  market.  The 
duty  on  the  raw  paper  as  it  is  to-day  benefits  nobody,  but  does  an  infinite  deal  of 
harm  to  the  albnmenizers  of  this  country. 


Hon.  W.  B.  AXiLisoNy 

Committee  tm  Finaneej  United  States  SmuOe : 

Deab  Sib  :  We  herewith  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  12th  instant^  and  to  tender  our  sincerest  thanks  for 
your  kind  attention  given  to  oar  petition. 

We  have  noted  with  pleasure  that  the  Oommittee  on  Finance  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  increase  the  duty  on  albumen  paper  to  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  but  are  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the  plain  photo  paper. 

Although  the  advancing  of  the  duty  on  albumen  peaper  will  be  good 
help  to  us,  it  is  not  sufficient  aid  to  regain  the  control  of  our  markets, 
and  we  tlgain  implore  your  committee  to  give  our  petition  another  thor- 
ough investigation. 

In  our  simple  opinion  there  are  only  two  reasons  why  the  oommittee 
is  adverse  to  repealing  the  duty,  and  these  are,  viz : 

(1)  The  hope  that  t£e  American  paper  manufacturer  may  yet  be  able 


to  produce  the  article*  u,y,i,^t.u  uy  ^_^  wx_^ 
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(2)  The  fear  that  fraud  may  be  perpetrated  by  some  unscrapaloas 
importers  of  writing-papers. 

Altboagh  we  should  be  the  most  benefited  parties  if  we  could  obtoin 
the  plain  photo  paper  in  this  market,  our  experienoe  has  convinced  us 
that  no  paper-maker,  even  if  he  should  come  into  ppssession  of  the  many 
secrets  connected  with  the  manufacture,  will  go  into  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  plant  such  as  is  necessary  without  having  the  guaranty  of 
selling  sufficient  quantities  of  it  to  make  his  enterprise  a  success,  much 
less  will  he  be  inclined  lo  do  so  without  knowing  the  mode  of  manufact- 
uring it  At  present  the  American  albumenizing  industry  is  completely 
routed  by  foreign  competition,  and  the  few  remaining  manufacturers 
have  only  kept  their  works  in  operation  in  the  hope  of  getting  justice 
from  the  Legislature.  We,  ourselves,  have  lost  over  $2,000  this  year, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  transfer  our  factory  next  fall  if  we  are  not  put 
in  a  position  to  compete.  By  repealing  or  at  least  greatly  reducing 
the  duty  you  will  foster  the  albumenizing  industiy  in  this  country  to 
such  a  degree  that  in  years  to  come  it  will  possibly  be  worth  another 
trial  by  American  paper-mills,  an  enterprise  which  will  heartily  be  sup- 
I>orted  by  every  American  albumenizer. 

In  order  to  prevent  fraud  being  perpetrated  by  the  importers  of  writ- 
ing p  ipers,  WQuld  it  not  be  practical  to  place,  instead  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  a  duty  on  the  weight  of  photo  paper  and  making  such  duty 
equal  to  that  charged  on  the  finest  plain  writing  paper  at  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

We  inclose  a  sample  of  best  writing  paper,  which  can  be  bought  here 
in  size  18  by  22  and  w^ght  22  pounds  per  ream  (same  size  and  weight 
as  those  of  photo  paper),  at  16  cents  per  pound,  which  will  bring  the 
ream  to  $3.50.  The  duty  thereon  is  25  per  cent,  or  88  cents  for  22 
pounds,  equals  4  cents  per  pound. 

By  fixing  the  duty  on  photo  paper,  for  albamenizing,  at  4  cents  per 
pound  we  would  pay  88  cents  per  ream  instead  of  $2.05  on  French 
paper  and  $2  on  German  paper,  thus  preventing  any  fraud  being  com- 
mitted and  yet  enabling  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makes. 

We  inclose  two  invoices,  showing  the  prices  we  pay  for  the  German 
and  French  articles,  and  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for  again  troubling 
yon  with  this  letter. 

We  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

SANDBB  &  NEUIiA10>T, 

Jersey  City  HeightSy  If.  J. 


[PftpaterlM  de  Biyes.    HCaliion  d»  Paris,  85  BoatoTwd  das  Cftpnolnss.  85.] 

MoDfliear  E.  H.  Neolandt,  New  York,  dolt  4  Blanohet  Fr^res  A>  Kleber  leg  mar- 
ohandises  oi-apr^s  d^siga^eSf  payables  dans  Paris,  oomptant  sans  escompte  et  ex- 
p^i^es  ce  jour  par  la  Cie.*  Hamboorgeoise  Ame.  aa  Havre,  h  Mess.  Munroe  &.  Co., 
New  York. 

Parib,  le  4  Fhrier  1888. 


Nm. 


Poids. 


EiL 


D6sig'oiL 


QaaUt6. 


Chobc 


Prix. 


Hontant. 


S.H.  N. 
S.H.  K. 


712 
713 


lo. 
lo. 


Cog.  Photo 

Estifiperoemt. 


10 


S.P.P. 


55 


2.750.(» 
187.60 


2oaissos 

Tlsaoonsalalre 


uigi 


zed  by 


Goc 


8,612.60 
14.00 
18.00 

2,aiM0 
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[Steinbaoh  A  Cie.,  PapierfiEibrik,  Malmedy  (Rheinprensseii).] 

Malmedy,  den  'i6.  Mai  1888. 
Facturft  fttr  Herren  £.  H.  Keulandt,  New  York,  tlber  folgende  Paptere  die  ihrer  laut 
Aaftrag  durch  Vermittelang  der  Herren  Charlier  &  Schetbler,  in  Aaohen,  Franco 
ab  AacneD,  and  Herren  Stenisels  Co.,  Hamburg,  zngesandt  worden  Bind,  zahlbar 
gegen  ihre  knrzsichtige  Bimesse. 

1  Eiste  S.  H.  N.  No.  3910  wl^end  B>.  120  E7.  enthaltend : 

No.l74,10Rle8,Po8itiifl0iK«Stoi]il»oh,  atKr.  86 360.00 

1 8  ^ro  oent  SooatOB 10.80 

340.20 

LegaUaations-Kostan  4&  Speeen 1 14.00 

KlRfea 4.00 

8e7.2l 


BLOOMS  AND  BILLETS. 

BESOLUnONS  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLET  STEEL  ASSOCHATIOH. 

WHBBLiNa,  W.  Va.,  December  17,  1888. 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Steel  Association,  held  in  this  city 
today,  the  following resolation  was  nnanimoasly  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  forwarded  to  you  by  wire : 

Whereas  we  have  learned  from  Washington  that  strong  pressure  is 
being  exerted  to  induce  Senate  committee  to  recede  from  tive-tentlis  to 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  blooms,  billets,  etc.,  therefore  we  beg  leave 
to  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  such  recession.  The  wide  and 
unjust  discrimination  against  our  product  in  favor  of  steel  rails  had  been 
our  grievance  for  years,  and  even  your  bill  is  only  a  partial  remedy. 

We  are  entitled  to  full  equalization  with  rails,  as  C09t  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  discrimination  against  us  has  always  given  rails  oppres- 
sive advantage  over  us  in  the  ore  and  fuel  markets,  which  steel  rails  virt- 
ually monopolize  and  control.  Under  the  present  duty  over  607,000,000 
pounds  steel,  costing  1  cent  or  less  .per  pound,  were  imported  in  one 
year.  Shall  these  importations  be  encouraged  to  continue  and  increase 
and  deprive  existing  American  plants  from  full  employment  of  their 
capacity  f 

This  is  certainly  not  the  principle  governing  your  committee  that  was 
announced  in  Senator  Hiscock's  speech  last  week  in  defense  of  your 
bill.  Even  the  House  committee  believed  in  the  equalization  of  rails  and 
billets  and  so  reported  in  their  bill.  This,  at  least,  was  fair  to  us,  al- 
though we  made  no  contest  against  rails  but  simply  contend  for  what 
is  rightfully  due  as  a  matter  of  justice  between  two  steels  costing  the 
satne  to  produce. 

Why  should  one  of  them  have  fifteen  sixty-eight,  and  the  other  half 
that  duty  !  Such  a  discrimination  can  never  be  successfuiry  defendf^d 
in  or  out  of  the  Senate.  It  is  wholly  wrong  in  principle,  and  we  pro- 
test against  any  possibility  of  being  remanded  in  your  bill  to  our  pres- 
ent most  unfortunate  condition,  l^e  supply  of  American-mad^  billets 
is  ample  for  all  the  demands  of  rod  or  wire  men,  and  prices  constantly 
tending  to  a  lower  level.  Why,  therefore,  should  foreign  importations 
be  encouraged  ! 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee. 

AXiONZo  LosiNa, 

President 
F.  J.  Heabne, 

uiyiLi^t^u  uy  ^Secretary, 
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HOOP  IRON. 
STATEXEHT  OF  WM.  OLASTS  SON  ft  CO. 

MamMfaotit/r«rs  of  ^ Clark  brand  of  iron  and  steel  hoope,  hands,  Ugki  tire,  wagon  box,  etc.. 

Solar  horaeekoe  iron. 

presented  by  senator  cameron. 

Solar  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 

PiTTSBURaH,  December  13, 1888, 
Dear  Sir:  Not  knowing  what  provision  has  been  made  for  a  duty 
on  steel  hoops  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  we  desire  to  sabmit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  proposition  that  they  shonld  not  be  admitted  at  a  lower 
rate  than  hoop  iron.  The  present  dnty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  opens 
the  way  for  andervalnations,  and  subjects  the  American  mannfactarer 
to  an  nujQst,  harsh,  and  unreasonable  competition.  A  specific  dnty  not 
lower  than  that  on  hoop  iron  covering  steel-hoops,  hoop-steel,  or  similar 
manufactures  of  steel,  would  remove  one  of  the  inequalities  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  We  are  not  advocates  of  an  excessively  high  tariff,  but  we 
believe  the  question  of  a  just  and  proper  duty  on  steel  hoops  and  iron 
or  steel  cotton  ties  should  receive  tne  thoughtful  consideration  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  We  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  your  support 
to  any  measure  that  will  place  these  two  industries  where  they  rightly 
belong,  feeling  as  we  do  that  they  have  now  too  long  been  subjected  to 
an  unfair  discrimination. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Glark's  Son  &  Go. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Gameron, 

United  SUUee  Senate^  Waehingtat^  2>.  0. 


METAL  SCHEDULE. 
8TATEKEHT  OF  I.  S.  TOMLDTSOH.  OF  PHILASELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  15, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Beferring  to  my  communication  of  August  last,  addressed 
to  yoQ  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance,  which  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  Senate  tariff  bill 
and  reports  thereon,  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  several 
sections  in  the  met&l  schedule  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill  with  the  classifi- 
cation, which  I  think  should  be  further  revised. 

Section  123. — Bound  iron  in  coils  or  rods  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of 
1  inch  in  diameter  is  dutiable  at  1.1  cents  per  pound ;  in  section  150 
wire  rods,  rivet  wire  rods,  etc.,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  square,  or  flat,  in  coils  or  loops,  or  in  any  other  shape,  not 
smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  valued  at  3  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  round  iron  in  coils,  mentioned  in  section  122,  is  identical  in 
gauges,  shape,  and  in  manner  in  putting  in  coils,  with  the  rivet  wire 
rods  in  coils  mentioned  in  section  150,  and  as  tiiere  is  no  way  to  dis- 
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tingnish  between  them,  both  kinds  of  iron  being  valaed  an  not  exceed- 
ing 3  ce^ts  per  pound,  and  being  not  less  than  Ho.  6  wire  gaage,  would 
be  classed  and  datiable  at  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  under  sec- 
tion 150j  a  difference  of  45  per  cent,  in  duty. 

All  iron  of  this  kind  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter 
and  not  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  and  valued  at  S  cents  or  less 
per  pound,  would  be  governed  in  classification  by  Treasury  dAcisiou  No. 
5910,  there  being  no  change  in  the  Senate  bill  from  the  law  of  1883  that 
would  affect  the  decision. 

1  believe  that  sections  122  and  160  should  be  revised,  so  that  one  sec- 
tion would  not  conflict  with  the  other. 

Section  160  also  provides  for  square  wire  rods  in  coils,  or  loops,  or  in 
any  other  shape.  Could  not  this  section  be  construed  to  include  the 
ordinary  one-fourth  and  three-eighths  square-iron  nail  rods  (used  for 
making  hand-made  nails)  which  is  provided  for  under  section  121,  as 
square-iron  bars  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  square,  and  dutiable 
at  1  cent  per  pound  f 

Seetian  151,  wire.— The  duties  provided  in  this  section  for  iron  and 
steel  wire  ought  to  be  reduced,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

Iron  and  steel  wire  of  gauges  from  No.  20  to  No.  36  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing,  which  is  becoming  quite 
a  manuflEbcturing  interest  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  wire  used  is 
steel  wire  of  foreign  manufacture,  there  being  but  one  mill  in  the  United 
States  drawing  the  finer  gauges  of  steel  wire  used  in  this  industry. 

Of  iron  wire  there  are  a  number  of  mills  which  draw  fine  gauges. 
The  foreign  value  of  iron  wire  averages  about  11  cents  per  pound  and 
steel  wire  averages  about  35  cents  per  pound,  ranging  in  oost  from  20 
cents  for  No.  20  wire  gauge  to  50  cents  per  pound  for  No.  36  wire  gauge, 
taking  No.  32  gauge  as  the  average  size  used  in  manufaetwring  card 
clothing,  the  value  of  the  wire  is  about  36  cents  per  pound,  this  being 
above  10  cents  per  pound  the  duty  would  be  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or 
over  15  cents  per  i)ound,  and  of  No.  36  gauge,  valued  at  48  to  60  cents 
per  pound,  the  duty  would  be  over  21  cents  per  pound,  which  is  ex- 
cessive. 

The  duty  on  card  clothing  is  45  cents  per  square  foot,  with  the  duly 
on  the  wire  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  the  duty  is  not  snflicient  on  card 
clothing  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  foreign  and  the  do- 
mestic manufacture. 

Oard  clothing  can  be  imported  from  9  to  20  per  cent  cheapo  than  it 
could  be  manu&ctured  here,  whether  of^leather,  cloth,  or  rubber  foun- 
dation. 

Seetian  170. — All  manufactures  of  which  copper  is  the  component  part 
of  chief  value  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  under  section 
198  manufactures  of  copper  in  whole  or  in  part,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Do  not 
these  two  sections  conflict  f 
Tours,  very  truly, 

•  I.  S.  TOMLINSOK, 

No.  526  North  Thirtif4hird  street^  PhUadelphiOj  Pa. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Subcofivmittee  on  Finanedj  United  States  Senate. 
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MATTING. 

SIATEKEHT  OF  JOHH  K.  FORBES,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

DUTY  ON  B4ATTING,  SECTION  684. 

The  Fiiumoe  Oommittee  of  the 

Senaie  of  the  United  States^  WashingtoUj  D.  C: 

Oentlbmen  :  TTncler  the  existing  tariff  there  is  a  doty  on  matting  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  has  been  the  daty  on  matting  for  a  con- 
siderable period^  though  daring  that  time  no  matting  has  b^n  made  in 
the  United  States. 

The  matting  of  commerce  is  -all  made  in  Ohina  and  Japan,  by  the 
cheapest  kind  of  labor  and  on  hand-looms,  and  hitherto  no  manufact- 
nrer  has  been  able  to  compete  here  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Ohina  and 
Japan.  Beoently,  however,  a  Mr.  Isaac  Lindsley,  of  Pawtncket^  B.  L, 
has  invented  a  power-loom  for  niaking  this,  matting  by  machineiy,  and 
letters  patent  have  been  applied  foi:  in  the  United  States,  the  claims 
allowed,  and  the  letters  patent  about  to  issue. 

A  company  known  as  the  Mitchell  Manufacturing  Oompany  of  Mil- 
ford,  Gonn.,  has  taken  out  a  licejise  to  use  these  looms  and  has  begun 
manufactariuff  at  that  place,  and  has  set  up  twenty-five  looms,  which 
are  capable  of  making  a  roll — say  40  yards — of  matting  per  day  each. 

This  invention  has  been  made  and  this  industry  has  been  begun  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  company  would  recieive  such  protection  as  has 
for  a  long  time  been  given.  Under  the  existing  tariff  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  is  placed  upon  the  straw  which  is  used  in  making  mat- 
tingy  the  straw  being  imported  and  dutiable  as  an  unmanufactured  un- 
enumerated  article' under  section  2513.  It  is  important  to  this  new 
industry  that  it  should  receive  more  than  the  protection  at  present  ex- 
isting. It  is  also  important  that  the  duty  on  raw  material  shduld  be 
reduced,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  use  for  its  existence. 

We  learn,  however,  that  the  present  bill,  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
your  committee,  proposes  to  make  the  matting  free.  You  can  see  that 
under  such  circumstances  such  a  tariff  would  practically  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  this  infant  industry. 

A  special  reason  why  this  company  and  the  inventor's  patent  should 
receive  protection  in  the  United  States  is  that  it  is  impossible,  under 
existing  laws,  to  obtain  patents  for  this  invention  in  Ohina  or  Japan,  , 
and  there  is  no  protection  there  whatever  for  the  inventor.  So  that 
Oiese  new  power-looms  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  compete  not 
only  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Ohina  and  Japan  but  would  also  have 
to  compete  against  themselves  in  those  countries,  for  I  am  informed  that 
IMuties  are  now  waiting  to  obtain  copies  of  the  patents  and  drawings 
to  make  these  looms  to  take  them  to  Ohina  and  Japan.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  case  that  should  especially  commend  itself  to  the  Senate  and 
Congress,  and  they  should  see  that  proper  protection  is  given  to  this  in- 
diw^  and  to  the  inventor.. 

The  house  of  BnsseU  Oompany,  of  Ohina,  with  which  I  am  connected, 
has  been  doing  business  in  Ohina  for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  have 
branches  now  at  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong.  Our  house  is,  and  for  a 
long  time  has  been,  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  mattings.  I,  myself, 
haive  lived  in  Ohina  and  am  &miliar  with  the  business  there,  and  by 
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reason  of  my  knowledge  of  the  matting  business  and  of  the  importance 
of  these  power-looms,  I  have  become  interested  in  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Lindsley  and  have  expended  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the 
business  of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  manufact- 
ure in  the  United  States. 
Hoping  that  this  matter  may  receive  your  favorable  attention,  I  am, 
Tours,  very  truly, 

John  M.  Forbes, 

Wall  Street  J  New  York  City. 
Ghables  G.  Bbaman, 

Of  Counsel^  52  Wall  Street. 
Dbcembbb  20, 188& 


CHAIR  CANE. 
8TAIEMEHT  OF  B.  SOUTO  ft  CO., 

M€tnufa<aurers  ofckairs  and  furniture  for  exporty  No.  138  Front  gtreet, 
pbesented  by  SENATOB  EVAETS. 

New  TarJcj  December  17, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  concern  in  this 
country  trying  io  have  the  import  duties  increased  on  split  rattans, 
chair  cane,  and  reeds,  and  as  we  are  manufacturers  of  goods  where 
above  articles,  and  especially  imported  chair  cane,  are  used,  and  as 
our  export  trade,  alreaidy  hampered  with  the  actual  duty  on  said  cane, 
would  be  killed  if  the  said  duties  were  higher,  and  would  compel  us  to 
close  a  factory  where  we  give  employment  to  over  a  hundred  hands,  we 
beg  to  address  you,  with  the  earnest  request  to  use  all  your  valuable 
influence  against  said  increase  of  duty  on  the  articles  mentioned. 

We  have  to-day  to  fight  hard  in  order  to  get  some  of  the  trade  in 
South  America  that  would  go  to  Europe  if  our  prices  were  any  higher, 
and  are  convinced  that  there  would  be  no  more  chairs  exported  from 
this  country  if,  in  the  interest  of  one  or  two  concerns,  the  duties  were 
made  higher.  The  duty  today  is  10  per  cent., and  it  seems  to  us  it  is 
high  enough  to  protect  the  only  two  or  three  manufacturers  of  cane  in 
the  United  States. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  may  do  towards  protect- 
ing our  interests  and  those  of  n;iore  than  one  hundred  concerns  who 
manufacture  goods,  using  imported  cane,  imported  reeds,  and  imported 
split  rattans. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully,  . 


Hon.  Wm,  Bvabts, 

United  States  Senate^  Washinffton,  i>.  0. 


B.  SouTO  &  Co. 
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HATTERS'  FURS. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  ASCH,  OF  SOUTH  HOBWALK,  COHV. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATQR  HAWLEY. 

SoTTTH  NoRWALK,  CoNN.,  December  10, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Hatters'  fars  is  a  manufactured  article  and  at  present  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  have  ^^  carroted 
skins  "  admitted  duty  free. 

When  skins  are  carroted  they  become  hatters'  furs,  and  admitting^ 
them  fre^  would  be  equivalent  to  the  placing^  of  '^  hatters'  furs  upon  the 
free  list."  Such  action  would  destroy  our  industry  of  manufacturing 
hatters'  furs  in  this  country.  In  this  State  we  now  have  four  factories 
engaged  in  this  industry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Asch. 

Oen.  Jos.  B.  BLa^wlby, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  0. 


CHICORY. 
STATEMENT  OF  CALIFOBHIA  CHIQOBT  WOBKS. 

Stockton,  Oal.,  December  6,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  place  before  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  chicory,  being  as  concise  .as  possible. 

In  1872  we  commenced  business,  when  the  duty  was  5  cents  per 
pound.  At  that  time  there  were  four  chicory  factories  in  operation  on 
this  coast;  later  on  three  more  were  built. 

In  1874,  when  they  were  all  doing  a  profitable  business,  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound ;  within  one  year  after  the  reduction  all 
these  factories,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  were  comi>elled  to  cease 
operations,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  importers  of  (German  chic- 
ory. 

We  continued  manufacturing  to  a  limited  extent  from  year  to  year, 
at  a  loss,  in  hopes  that  we  might  succeed  in  having  the  duty  again 
raised  to  at  least  2}  or  3  cents  per  pound. 

In  1881  other  interested  parties,  together  with  ourselves,  had  astrong 
petition  prepared,  signed  by  the  governor,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
board  of  trade  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  prominent  business  men 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  State,  to  increase  the  duty  to  3  cents,  and 
finally  suQceeded  in  having  the  same  raised  to  2  cents  (present  duty). 
In  lieu  of  taking  the  duty  off,  to  fully  protect  the  manufacturer  it  should 
be  increased  to  at  least  2i  cents  per  pound,  when  factories  in  Califor- 
nia could  then,  with  its  acreage  of  low  lands,  more  than  supply  the 
United  States. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  exact  oost  delivered  at  cars  or  boat  in 
Stockton,  oar  shipping  point : 


1  oat  and  dried  delivered fttfiMtoiy  ...'.1..: 2.50 

MftftnfaotnriDff,  allowing  for  loss  in  roasfciiig • 1.67 

Barrela  orpadngee •• 85 

Transportation  to  cars  or  boat 0?^ 

Total - 4.49i 

Making  the  cost  4.49J  cents  per  poand,  which,  at  the  figure  we  are 
now  receiving,  4jk  cents  per  ponnd  in  lots  of  over  50  barrels  and  4|  cents 
for  less  qnantitifti,  leaves  no  margin  for  profit,  particularly  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  we  have  over  $200,000  invested. 

We  give  employment  during  the  year  to  from  300  to  350  laborers, 
cultivating  the  roots  and  mani2hcturing  same  into  chicory. 

We  are  now  supplying  almost  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  with  .a  large 
demand  from  the  Western  States  east  of  the  Bocldes. 

The  industry  is  an  important  one  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  duty  as  sug- 
gested, which  would  guaranty  a  living  profit. 

Not  wishing  to  encroach  further  on  your  valuable  time,  with  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  aid  us  in  securing  a  more  reasonable  rate  of 
tariff, 

We  remain  yours,  respeotfally, 

^  Baohhakn  &  Bbajndt. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Aldbioh, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtany  D.  0. 


CHAIR  CANE. 

8TATB1DBHT  OF  OBDWAT  KAVUVACmTSnTO  OOXPAHT. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  BT  SENATOR  DAWES. 

Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  December  17, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to 
increase  the  duty  on  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  the  tariff  bill  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation  in  the  Senate. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  regarding 
this  subject,  as  it  is  oue  of  importance  to  us,  among  the  thousands  of 
others  throughout  our  land.  The  present  duty,  10  per  cent,  on  the 
above-named  articles,  we  were  in  hopes  would  be  removed.  Any 
proposition  to  increase  this  duty  ought  to  be  met  with  fair  and  straight- 
forward reasons  why  such  a  measure  should  not  be  favored.  Kindly 
pardon  us  for  entering  into  the  details,  as  a  few  words  of  explanation 
here  will  give  you  some  ideas,  if  you  are  not  already  ikmiliar  with  them, 
of  the  methods  and  condition  of  the  reed  and  cane  industry. 

Both  reeds  and  cane  are  made  from  rattan,  the  latter  being  imported 
from  Singapore  and  the  islands  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  is  admitted  to 
the  United  States  duty  free. 

Oahe  is  the  outside  of  rattan  cut  into  various  widths  and  thicknesses. 
Beeds  are  the  inside  or  pith  of  the  same  cut  into  different  sizes.    It 
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would  appear  hardly  proper  to  call  cane  and  reeds  manufactured  articles, 
as  they  are  never  used  by  the  consumer  in  this  raw'  condition,  but  re- 
quire from  two  to  three  times  as  much  cost  of  labor  directly  upon  them^ 
saying  nothing  about  other  materials  and  labor  with  which  they  are 
sJways  combined.  In  a  so-called  reed  chair  the  cost  of  the  reeds  and 
cane  we  find  to  average  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the 
chair.  We  mention  these  items  about'  chairs  as  this  is  in  our  line  of 
business,  but  should  think  the  ratio  would  be  as  much  in  other  manu- 
fEustures. 

In  this  country  reeds  and  cane  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
children's  carriages,  whips,  brooms,  baskets,  saddles,  narnesses,  etc., 
employing  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  State  in  our  Union  which  is  not  represented  in  the  above-named  in- 
dustries. 

The  business  of  reed  and  cane  manufacture  has  in  the  past  been  a 
very  profitable  one  for  the  manufacturers,  as  they  practically  govern 
the  market.  ThelO  per  cent,  duty  now  on  works  quite  effectively,  keep- 
ing out  nearly  all  except  the  poorer  qualities,  which  are  not  made  to 
any  extent  in  this  country.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  advance  in 
duty  is  of  course  to  protect  the  reed  and  chair  cane  industry  generally, 
in  which  there  are  several  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  countr3% 
While  this  sounds  well  it  is  deceiving  in  the  extreme.  The  rattan  is  all 
imported.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  United  States;  so  there 
is  no  point  of  competition  in  the  production  of  the  material.  The  real 
object  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  reed  and  cane  from  rattan  shall 
have  further  protection.  A  close  and  careful  estimate  shows  that  there 
are  about  twenty-five  complete  machines  (two  in  a  set)  engaged  in  this 
industry.  Prices  fof  the  machines  are  from  $700  to  $1,000,  so  that  an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery  would  be  $25,000 — 
call  it  $50,000.  Allowing  eight  men  at  a  machine,  you  have  a  large  es- 
timate of  cost  of  machinery  and  labor  employed.  This  business  is  con- 
trolled by  a  few  of  the  larger  houses;  tour  of  them,  forming  a  combina- 
tion, determine  what  the  prices  shall  be  here.  They  also  have  such  a 
grip  on  business  in  the  countries  where  it  grows  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  of  the  rattan  direct.  The  injustice  of  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  is,  we  trust,  apparent,  for  the  business  is  now  a  monopoly, 
prices  controlled  by  a  combination  of  a  few  manufacturers,  and  they 
now  desire  to  increase  their  profit. 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  monopoly  more  exacting  and  ava- 
ricious than  this  reed  and  cane  monopoly  as  it  now  exists.  Please  ex- 
cuse the  length  of  this  letter,  but  we  could  not  in  justice  to  ourselves 
let  such  an  opiK)rtunity  pass  without  uttering  our  protest  Trusting 
that  the  matter  presented  will  merit  your  perusal  and  attention,  we 
are,  yours,  respectfully, 

ObDWAY  MANTTPAOTTIRINa  OOMPANT. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes, 

Washingtonj  D.  O. 
106  TAB 
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COCOA  MATTING  AND  MATS. 

MEKOBIAL  7£0H  MAJSTUFACnrSEBS. 

Hon.  Nblson  W.  Aldbigh, 

Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate . 

I  send  herewith  a  written  statement  against  the  proposed  increase  Ox 
duty  on.  cocoa  matting  and  mats. 

There  is  also  submitted  herewith  a  sworn  statement  containing  original 
invoices,  bill  of  lading,  etc.,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement  as  to  costa 
and  quantities  of  importations  as  compared  with  American  manufact- 
ures, which  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  your  committee,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  not  made  public,  as  it  contains  matters  which  we 
think  should  be  justly  regarded  as  proper  business  secrets ;  if  it  can  not 
be  so  regarded  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  it  returned. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  yet  copies  of  statements  or  testi- 
mony against  us  in  favor  of  an  increase,  and  therefore  only  answer 
what  was  said  on  that  side  of  the  question  in  the  House. 

If  the  statements  made  by  others  to  your  committee,  to  which  yon  re- 
ferred in  our  interview,'  are  at  variance  with  the  facts  we  state  your 
committee  has  been  misled.  The  facts  sh,own  in  our  papers  are  within 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  who,  by  his  position  as  maaa- 
fEUJturer  and  importer,  is  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject ;  indeed, 
no  one  except  your  memorialist  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  accompanying  letter,  from  a  committee  of  the  Mat-makers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  shows  the  position  of  that  association  at  the  time  it 
bears  date,  and  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  laborers,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  in  our  employ.  As  between  the  laborers,  who 
hare  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  your  memorialists,  who 
have,  the  latter  are  better  qualified  to  speak. 

The  papers  herewith  submitted  show  conclusively  that  the  importa- 
tion of  these  articles  has  largely  decreased,  and  the  home  manufiftctare 
largely  increased  under  the  present  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years.  If 
the  duty  is  increased  it  will  stop  importation,  and  thus  not  only  work 
injustice  to  us,  who,  as  American  manufacturers,  have  invested  apart  of 
their  money  abroad,  but  also  incommode  those  who  wish  to  buy  the  ex- 
pensive imported  article. 

The  present  duty  should  not  be  increased  above  the  present  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  upon  the  basis  of  a  specific  duty  should  not 
be  made  to  exceed  4  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  matting,  and  not  to 
exceed  2  cents  per  square  foot  on  cocoa  mats,  if  even  so  high  a  rate 
should  be  laid  on  the  latter. 
Yours,  respectfully, 


T«  the  Finance  Committee,  Senate  of  the  United  States,  WaBhingion,  D.  C,  : 
The  underaigQedy  the  largest  manafaotarero  of  cocoa  matting  and  mats  in  ^e 

United  States,  respectfully  protest  against  the  proposed  increase  in  the  tariff  on 

cocoa  or  coir  matting  or  mats. 
We  have  noted  the  fact  that  snch  increase  was  proposed  by  your  committee,  bat 

have  had  no  information  as  to  the  statements,  testimony,  ur  reasons  given  before  yon 

upon  which  you  base  the  proposed  increase. 
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By  your  bill  it  18  pgopeeod.  for  the  first  time  in  tariif  l6gi«Mloii  of  tliiii  ottimtiy)  to 
provide  speoifioally  for  cocoa  matsing  or  mate.    The  pveseyt  tariff  reads : 

"Schedule  N-^Sundriee :  Floor  mattlDs  and  floor  mats,  exoliisiYely  of  vegetable  sob- 
stanoes,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem?' 

We  are  now  payins  about  |2  a  roll  on  each  roll  of  50  yards  of  coir  matting  1  yard 
wide.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  yard ;  .under  your  bill,  pro* 
posing  a  speoifio  dntv  of  10  cents  per  square  yard  for  mattiog,  we  will  pay  a  duty 
equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  an  advance  of  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  present  ratei  as  appears  by  tne  afiftdavit,  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  annexed 
soheaule. 

Upon  mate  we  now  pay  1.61  cents  per  square  yard.  Under  your  bill  yon  propose  to 
advance  this  to  5  cents  per  square  yard,  an  advance  equal  to  a  duty  of  about  62  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  and  more  than  three  times  the  present  rate,  as  appears  by  said  schedule. 

Upon  matting  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  speoifio  duty  of  4  cents 
per  sauare  yard ;  on  mats,  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  equal  to  a 
specific  duty  of  1.61  cents,  or,  say,  as  an  outside  limit,  If  cents  per  square  foot. 

Having  been  unable,  as  above  stated,  to  secure  at  the  time  of  writing,  copies  of 
any  of  the  statements  or  testimony  which  we  have  recently  heard  was  made  b^ore 
your  committee  by  those  who  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  these  importa- 
tionSi  we  are,  therefore,  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  has  been  claimed. 

We  do  know  that  a  certain  statement,  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Keoord  and 
used  Jn  the  House  July  17,  16^  (Congressional  Beoord,  pp.  6944,  6945  of  which  copy 
marked  Ex.  1  is  hereto  annexed),  purporting  to  be  signed  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane  and 
others  (the  genuineness  of  which  as  to  the  signatures  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
and  Lynn  &,  Pettit,  we  question),  is  misleading  and  untrue.  It  totally  misrepresents 
the  costs  per  yard  in  labor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  imported  matting. 
It  does  not  purport  to  give  a  verified  statement  by  any  person  who  claims  to  haye 
ever  manufactiured  in  India,  or  who  shows  himself  qu^ified  tospeak  on  the  subject. 

For  the  information  of  your  committee,  but  not  for  publication,  there  is  submitted 
herewith  a  sworn  statement,  giving  facte  and  figures,  which  utterly  contradict  the 
statements  made  in  the  said  memorial.  This  sworn  statement  and  the  exhibits  an- 
nexed contain  our  proper  bubiness  secrets,  and  we  therefore  specially  request  that 
they  be  not  disclosed  and  published  by  your  committee. 

Any  statement  that  may  have  been  made  (of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant)  by 
any  committee  claiming  to  represent  the  Mat-Makers'  Association,  or  other  laborers, 
must  have  been  made  from  necessity  and  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Aa  the  largest  American  manufacturers  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  business  in 
this  country,  we  feel  fully  qualified  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

The  only  foreign  manuflActnrer  regularly  sending  such  cocoa  matting  or  mats  to 
this  country  is  James  Darragh,  of  our  firm,  who  owns  a  small  factory  at  iJappee,  East 
India. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cocoa  matting  and  mats  in 
this  country.  We  employ  upwards  of  two  hundred  men  at  our  factory  in  Brooklyn, 
£.  D.  No  other  manufacturers  employ  to  exceed,  as  we  are  informed,  more  than  one* 
half  this  number. 

The  importpd  mattings  do  not  compete  with  the  domestic.  They  are  a  high  grade, 
hand-made,  fancy  article,  more  expensive  than  American  goods.  The  price  of  the 
imported  article  principally  sold  here,  but  in  limited  quantities,  is  about  65  cents  a 
yard ;  the  average  of  the  domestic  article,  principally  and  very  largely  sold  here,  is 
50  cents.  In  selfing  in  this  market  our  discount  on  the  domestic  is  much  larger  than 
on  the  foreign  article. 

The  total  importation  for  the  last  three  years  was  about  2,700  rolls  of  coir  matting. 
The  labor  involved  in  the  manuiiacture  of  these  goods  is  equivalent  to  less  than  the 
work  of  five  laborers.  One  man  can  manufacture  here  nine  rolls  per  week,  and  the 
importation,  therefore,  represents  the  product  of  the  labor  of  five  men  on  matting. 
About  325  dozen  foreign  coir  mats  are  sold  in  this  market  per  ^ear,  against  25,000 
dozen  manufactured  and  sold  here.  The  labor  on  the  imported  coir  mats  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  work  of  three  laborers  more.  Thus,  to  protect  eight  workmen,  who  do  not 
and  can  not  make  similar  expensive  hand-made  articles,  and  who  thus  do  not  com- 
pete with  the  American  workman,  the  request  was  made  in  the  House  and  has  been 
repeated  and  allowed  by  your  committee,  by  which  the  tariff  has  been  increased  on 
oocoa  or  coir  mats  and  matting  firom  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  10 
cents  and  5  cents  on  matting  and  mats,  respectively,  equal  to  a  50  and  65  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  duty^  respectively.  If  these  or  any  increased  rates  be  finally  allowed, 
the  only  foreign  factory  regularly  sending  such  mats  or  matting  to  this  countrv,  which 
was  establi^ed  by  an  American  manufacturer  in  India  upon  the  faith  of  and  relying 
upon  the  present  tariff  law,  will  be  cut  off  from  a  market  in  this  country. 

This  request  can  not  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  ground  that  the  smaller 
manufacturers  wish  to  exclude  these  imported  articles  altogether  which  do  not  com- 
pete with  them,  but  the  exclusion  of  which  perhaps  may,  they  think,  increase  their 
ulesi  by  compelling  purchasers  to  take,  if  they  will,  the  cheaper  American  article. 
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The  total  importationa  have  deereaaed  and  the  American  mantifactniea  largely  in* 
oreaeed  diiriiif  ten  yean.    Last  year  they  were— 
^  Matting: 

Imported,  average  for  three  years  last  past rolls..  9,700 

Domestio  manofactore  for  three  years  last  past do...  12,000 

Mats: 

Imported,  average  sold  daring  ten  years  last  past dosen..  225 

Domestic,  average  sold  daring  ten  years  last  past .do. ..  25,000 

Ten  years  a^  the  importations  were  larger  than  American  mannfactnres. 

The  memorialists  claim  that  their  works  are  running  on  half  time.  Onr  works  are 
not,  and  oars  are  the  largest.  We  are  all  beginning  to  feel  a  dollness  due  to  the  com- 
petition which  we  meet  from  penitentiary-made  eoods,  which  are  being  sold  at  con- 
siderably less  than  can  be  manufactnred  by  free  labor. 

The  warden  of  the  Pennsylvania  Western  Penitentiary  is  offering  cocoa  mattins 
and  mats  at  a  discount  such  as  no  American  manufacturer  can  afford  to  give,  and  is 
doing  serious  ixjuiy  to  our  business,  especially  in  the  West.  The  competition  is  not 
with  Indian  ffoods.  We  do  not  now  import  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  cocoa 
matting  we  did  some  years agiK  the  fact  being  that  the  only  imported  matting  which 
we  can  sell  is  the  high*prioea  fancy  article  of  peculiar  yam  that  is  worked  by  hand. 
That  is  not  made  in  this  country,  and  does  not  compete  with  domestic  goods. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  will  make  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff  which  will  prevent  buyers  in  this  country  ftom  purchasing  the  foreign 
article  sold  here  in  very  limited  quantity,  if  they  so  desire,  upon  the  unfounded  claim 
that  thereby  eight  American  laborers  will  be  protected  in  the  mannfaoture  of  fancy 
imported  articles  in  which  they  are  not  now  engaged. 

Upon  the  facts  conclusively  established  the  duty  might  well  be  reduced  rather  than 
increased. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

,  JosBFH  Wild  &  Co.  (Henry  Mackay,  Amm«y). 

Darraoh  &  Small. 
The  Amkkican  Cocoa  MATnNO  Compact  (per  T.  Hoyle). 

New  York,  Dtoemher  15, 1888. 


EXHIBXT  1. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  clause  "  floor 
mattinff  and  floor  mats,  exclusively  of  vegetable  substances,  20  percent,  ad  valo* 
rem,''  toe  following : 

^^Providedj  That  on  mats  or  mattings  made  whoUv  or  in  part  of  oocoa  yam  or  cocoa 
fiber  or  rattan,  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  mat- 
tiuffs.'' 

Mr.  liODOE.  My  amendment  to  the  amendment  provides  that  the  duty  on  mats  or 
matting  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  cocoa  yam.  or  cocoa  fiber,  or  rattan,  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting. 
I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  industry,  not  a  large  industry,  has  had  hard 
work  to  live  between  competition  of  our  own  prisons  and  the  competition  of  oooly 
labor  of  India.  This  is  an  amendment  offered  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  mat-makers'  union  to  equalize  prices  of  labor  here  and 
in  England ;  and  I  desire  simply  to  pot  on  record  their  statement  of  the  case  and  of  the 
comparative  wages  paid  in  India  and  in  this  country,  showing  that  a  failure  to  re- 
lieve these  men  will  destroy  the  industry,  compel  them  to  sedc  other  employment, 
and  give  the  entire  market  to  the  Calcutta  manufacturers. 

llie  statement  to  which  I  have  referred  is  as  follows : 

"July  10, 1888. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  thorough  svmpathy  with  the  ^Mat  Makers'  Protective  As- 
sociation '  in  their  effort  to  have  the  duty  adjusted,  that  their  labor  may  be  protected 
ftom  unequal  competition  with  the  cooly  labor  of  India  and  the  convict  labor  of 
Europe.  The  present  duty  of  20  per  cenU  ad  valorem  does  not  equalise  the  cost  of 
foreign  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country  engaged  in  our  industry,  and  for  several 
years  our  factories  have  been  mnning  on  half  time,  not  having  a  market  for  our  foil 
production. 

«  The  annexed  schedule  shows  the  relative  cost  of  cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting 
made  here  and  in  India,  and  from  this  exhibit  you  will  pee  that  it  takes  a  specific  du^ 
of  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  to  place 
American  labor  and  capital  on  a  par  with  foreign.    We  therefore  hope  you  will  use 
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eyefy  effort  to  1iat6  the  tariff  bill  bo  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  8i>eoifio  duty  of  10 
oente  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  cocoa  yarn,  or  oocoa  fiber,  or  rattan,  and  that  cocoa  yam,  cocoa  fiber, 
and  rattan  remain  on  tne  free-list. 
"Tours,  Tery  respectfully. 

**  W.  &  J.  8L0ANE,  New  York. 

<<  Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  Boston. 

"  Lynn  &  Pkttit,  Philadelphia. 

*' Prank  Greenland,  Brooklyn. 

''Jambs  Sloanb's  Sons,  West  Farms. 

"  Lawrbncb  Manupactubing  Company,  New  York." 


JBofkikU  showing  comparat^  ooai  of  ooooa  maU  and  ooooa  matHng  made  here  and  in  India,*" 


No.  8. 


No.  4. 


No.  6. 


OOCOA  MATB. 

OndelC: 

Cost,  made  in  AmeriM,  per  doxen 


$8.S8 


tlO.88 


Cost,  made  in  IndiA,  per  dosen 

Ten  cents  tpeoiflo  duty  per  tqnare  foot  to  equalize  cost.. 


8.93 
4.60 


4.78 
5.60 


Total 

QradeB: 

Coet,  made  Sn  Ameiioa,  per  dozen.. 


8.88 
10.35 


10.26 
13.08 


Coat,  made  in  India,  per  dozen 

Ten  oenta  speoiflo  duty  per  square  foot,  to  eqnaUse  cost. . 

Total 

Oomparative  eoH  qf  labor. 
Grade  M: 

Coeti  labor  (India),  maUns  1  dozen 

Coot,  labor  (Ameiioa),  ma£lng  1  dozen 

Grade  E: 

Cost,  labor  (India),  maUns  1  dozen 

Cost,  labor  (Ameiioa),  mazing  1  doken 

COCOA  MATTDrO. 

Grade  A: 

Fifty  yards  4-4,  made  inAmeriea >. 


6.70 
4.50 


7.06 
&60 


10.20 


4.47 


.00 
5.11 


12.66 


.82 
6.56 


1.10 
6.84 


Fifty  yards  4-4,  made  in  India 

Fifteen  oents  speoiflo  dnty  per  square  yard  to  equalize  cost.. 


Total. 


OamparaUve  eo$t  qf  labor. 
Grade  A: 

Cost,  labor  (India),  for  making  60  yaxds 

Cost,  labor  (Ameiioa),  for  making  50  yards 


$12.51 


5.80 
6.60 


12.40 
15.07 


8.82 
6.60 


14.02 


1.00 
6.78 


1.32 
7.62 


21.75 


14.21 
7.50 


2L71 


2.75 

a2o 


*Tbe  freigkt  diarges  to  Hew  York  are  included  in  the  coet  of  India  goods. 
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Mat  Makjbrs'  Protrctivb  Associatiok, 

Brookljfn,  .V.  F.,  May  11, 188a 
DiAB  Sirs  :  It  having  oome  to  onr  knowledge  that  «  oircolar  has  been  iesued  on 
behalf  of  the  Mat  Makers'  Protective  Aasociation  and  distributed  to  the  members  ^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  asking  their  svmpa- 
thy  and  aid  in  regard  to  two  evils  which  beset  onr  trade,  namelv,  coolie  (Hindoo) 
labor  and  convict  labor,  signed  by  D.  J.  Cumen,  president,  and  J.  J.  Connolly,  sec- 
retary. 

We,  the  undersized,  as  a  committee  of  the  Mat  Makers'  Protective  Association,  do 
hereby  state  that  toe  said  circular  has  been  iasned  without  the  knowledse  or  author- 
ity of  the  Mat  Makers*  Protective  Association  as  a  body  and  fhrther,  that  the  said 
circular  as  regardH  coolie  (Hindoo)  labor  is  entirely  false  and  misleading. 

Yon  will  alao  see  by  the  inclosed  letter  from  one  of  the  importers  of  cocoa  matting, 
and  also  member  of  the  firm  referred  to  in  the  circular,  that  the  statements  are  false  > 
in  every  particular.  And  we  request  yon,  as  a  committee  of  the  Interstate  Assooia* 
tion,  that  on  your  next  visit  to  Washington  you  will  present  these  facts  to  any  Con* 
gressman  or  Senator  who  may  use  said  circular  as  an  argument  against  the  only  bill 
indorsed  by  the  Mat  Makers'  Protective  Aflsociation,namely,  the  O'Neill  bill  (to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  convict-made  goods  from  one  State  to  another),  and  by  doing 
so  you  will  receive  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Mat  Makers^  Protective 
Association. 

Very  truly  yoois,  

RoBCRT  J.  Smith, 
Henry  B.  Adams, 
Committee  Mat  Mdkei^  Proteotive  AftocUOScn^ 
Messrs.  Db  Msna  and  Mabon, 

Committee  of  the  InterstaU  Aaeoeiation  of  New  York. 
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CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

PSOTBSr  OF  BEF&BSEHTATiyES  DT  THE  FIFTIETH  COHGBESS. 

House  op  Bepsesentatiyes,  United  States, 

Washington,  JD.  0.,  December  10, 1888. 
HoilOEABLB  SiB:  The  andersiigned,  Bepresentatives  in  the  Fiftieth 
Clonj^ress  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  respectfully  protest  against  any 
further  redaction  of  the  rates  now  fixed  by  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Sen- 
ate sabstitnte"  upon  crockery  and  glassware. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps. 
James  Buchanan. 
Geo.  Hikes. 
John  Kean,  Jb. 
Hebman  Lehlbaoh. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Cnudrman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate. 


SUGAR  OF  MILK. 

STATEKEHT  OF  AXEBICAH  HUH  SVOAB  COMPAHT. 

BuBLiNGTON,  Vt.,  December  17, 1888. 

For  several  years  the  American  Milk  Sugar  Company  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  establish  the  manufacture  of  milk  sugar  in  this  country. 
They  have  now  sncceeded,  so  far  as  the  perfection  of  their  process  is  con- 
cemedy  and  we  submit  herewith  a  small  sample  of  the  milk  sugar  made 
by  them  as  a  proof  that  their  product  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  has 
ever  been  imported. 

This  success  has  not  been  achieved  without  very  great  expense  on 
their  part,  and  has  only  been  accomplished  by  persistent  and  untiring 
investigation  and  experiment.  They  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  the 
attempt  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  proportion  of  milk  sugar  used  in 
the  world  is  used  in  the  United  States,  and  the  belief  that  with  the 
facilities  we  had  in  this  country  for  obtaining  the  material  from  which 
the  sugar  is  manufactured,  the  whey  from  cheese  factories,  that  the 
manufacture  would  be  profitable  and  the  business  stable. 

It  was  also  evident  that  the  business  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  country,  in  making  profitable  use  of  what  was 
heretofore  a  waste  product,  and  so  indirectly  being  of  much  benefit  to 
that  class  of  our  agricultural  population.  The  company  also  had  a  laud- 
able pride  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  what  had  heretofore  been 
many  times  unsuccessfully  attempted,  for  all  previous  efforts,  and  they 
had  been  many,'  to  manufacture  milk  sugar  in  this  country  had  ended 
in  failure. 

The  company  had  hoped  that  when  their  process  was  perfected,  there 
would  be  no  further  obstacle  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
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ness.  Tb6  process,  as  already  stated,  has  been  proved  to  be  all  that 
coald  be  desired ;  but  a  new  feature  has  entered  into  the  problem,  wMch 
threatens  to  overthrow  the  business  of  the  company,  and  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  This  is  the  endeavor  of  the  foreign 
makers  of  this  article  to  crush  the  manufacture  of  milk  sugar  in  this 
country  by  reducing  the  price  below  any  possible  margin  of  profit. 

Allow  us  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  the  incloi^  report  of  the 
average  price  of  milk  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  last  three 
years.  You  will  note  that  in  the  first  half  of  1886  the  price  was  27  cents 
per  pound,  and  iu'the  latter  part  of  that  year  it  began  to  decline,  and 
that  in  the  first  half  of  1887  it  was  but  18  cents  per  pound.  It  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  1886  that  we  first  offerM  our  refined  sugar  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  this  accounts  for  the  sudden  fall  in  price.  Since  that  time  the 
price  has  gradually  been  reduced,  until  it  has  rea<shed  the  low  figure  of 
15  cents  for  the  last  six  months,  and  we  know  that  foreign  makers  have 
offered  it  considerably  below  this  price  for  large  contracts.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  manufacture  in  this  country  is  soon  to  be  crushed  out, 
and  that  they  will  then  be  able  to  restore  prices,  and  they  are  certainly 
quite  correct  in  their  reasoning. 

We  believe  that  it  must  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  investigator 
that  the  manufacture  of  such  an  article  in  this  country  should  have  the 
aid  of  such  a  duty  as  would  give  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment  and 
skill  used,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  other  articles  that 
are  so  protected. 

We  solicit  your  interest  in  this  matter,  and  trust  you  will  do  what 
you  can  to  have  such  provision  made  in  the  tariff  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  You  are  already  aware  that  this  company  is  made  up  of  Bur- 
lington men  almost  exclusively,  and  that  its  success  will  be  condacive 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  city  and  our  State. 

We  ask  for  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  crude  and  10  cents 
per  pound  on  the  refined  milk  sugar. 

Wm.  a.  Obombeb, 
Geo.  H.  Mouse, 

A.  E.  BiCHABDSON, 

W.  J.  Van  Patten, 

B.  W.  Pbok, 
T.  S.  Peck, 


Average  price  of  refined  vnAlk  spgar  in  the  New  York  market  en  datee  as  helew. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

tTfinQiiry  to  June,  1886  .................. 

27 
18 
18 

July  to  December,  1888 

22 

tTflunoarj to tTniio,  1887 

July  to  December,  1887 . ............... 

17 

^T^nnAfy  t«  jnne^  1888 

July  to  December,  1888 

15 

Prices  ftuniiihed  by  Heasn.  StaIlmaiL&  Fulton,  imporiwrsof  drugs,  10  Gtold  street,  New  Toric 
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SPECTACLES. 

STATEKEST  07  SPEHCBB    OPTICAL  MAHTJPACTUBnrG  COMPAHT. 

New  York,  December  14, 1888. 
To  the  honarahle  the  Committee' on  the  Beviirion  of  the  Tariff: 

The  anderdigned,  maDufactarers  and  importers  of  optical  goods  re- 
Bpectfully  represent,  that  they  commenced  the  manafactare  of  steel 
spectacles  and  eye-glasses  In  the  year  1861,  and  soon  thereafter  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  all  optical  goods  in  all  materials  snitable 
for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  scarcely  any  spectacles  or  eye-glasses 
were  made  in  this  country,  except  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  makers  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  invent  machinery  to  overcome  the  difiference  in  the 
price  of  labor  between  Europe  and  this  country. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  six  or  seven  other  firms  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  countiy,  and  continue  the  same  at 
this  time.  Through  the  competition  between  these  manufacturers  the 
price  of  these  goods  have  been  materially  reduced. 

The  former  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  steel  spectacles  was  $9  per  dozen ; 
they  are  now  sold  for  $3.  A  cheap  grade  of  rubber  eye-glasses,  which 
formerly  sold  for  $3  per  dozen,  are  now  being  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  fraction  over  4  cents  per  pair,  l^otwithstand- 
ing  strong  home  competition,  we  are  confronted  with  a  foreign  article 
at  a  still  less  figure  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the 
alleged  valuation.  For  example,  one  of  our  competitors  (of  foreign 
birth),  not  being  satisfied  to  manufacture  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  on 
the  European  plan,  has  caused  American  machinery  to  be  made  of  the 
latest  improved  designs  and  patterns,  surreptitiously  obtained,  thereby 
securing  a  plant  for  about  one-fifth  the  cost  to  the  original  perfecters 
of  this  machinery  in 'this  country,  which  machinery  has  been  removed 
to  Germany,  where  he  can  secure  labor  at  one-fourth  the  price  that 
the  same  labor  can  be  had  in  the  United  States,  and,  by  taking  the 
Ajnerican  patterns  and  designs,  which  have  become  popular  here,  and 
manufacturing  imitations  of  the  same  abroad,  he  is  enabled  to  bring 
these  goods  into  the  United  States  and  dispose  of  them  at  a  less  price 
than  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  goods  in  this  country  with  all  the 
improved  facilities,  experience,  and  the  lowest-priced  labor  obtainable; 
they  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  grade  of  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses in  Germany,  and  from  the  fact  of  having  none  of  this  grade  of 
goods  to  compare  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  they  are  enabled  to  im- 
port them  into  the  United  States  at  their  own  price  and  invoice  them 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  themselves,  they  acting  as  agents 
for  the  sale  of  theii;own  goods. 

Herewith  we  send  for  your  examination  samples  of  foreign  manu- 
facture as  follows : 

No.  1.  Cost  11^  francs  ($2.30)  per  gross,  or  less  than  1%  cents  per  pair. 

No.  2.,  Cost  17j  francs  ($3.45)  per  gross,  or  2J  cents  per  pair. 

No.  3.  Tempered ;  cost  24  francs  ($4.80)  per  gross,  or  3^  cents  per  pair. 

No.  4.  Tempered }  cost  33  francs  ($6.60)  per  gross,  or  4^  cents  per  pair. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  2  per  cent,  discount. 

Sample  No.  5  is  our  own  make  spectacle,  and  is  sold  in  very  large 
quantities  at  $12.60  per  gross  for  the  frame  only,  or  about  9  cents  per 
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Sample  No.  6  is  a  Gentian  spectacle,  made  with  American  maohineiy, 
and  have  been  invoiced  by  the  makers  iu  Germany  to  themselves  in  the 
United  States  at  22  marks  ($5.17)  per  gross,  or  3  J  cents  per  pair.  This 
price  includes  ftumes  and  glasses ;  also  boxes  and  packing.  It  would  not 
reqnire  an  ejqiert  to  prove  that  spectacle  No.  6  is  iar  superior  to  No.  4 
or  6. 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  imported 
from  Germany  into  this  country  at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  previous 
quotations,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  German  pris- 
orxBy  and  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  fair  article.  The  pur- 
chaser who  thinks  he  is  studying  economy  is  really  ruining  his  eyesight. 

1  wish  to  state  that  other  manufacturers  as  well  as  ourselves  manu- 
focture  their  steel  sx>ecs  and  eye-glasses  from  Pittsburgh  steel. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  foregoing 

statements,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  we  think  the  tariff  should  be  60 

I>er  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  also  spectacle  and 

eye-glass  frames,  and  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  in  addition. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Spbngeb  Optical  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jambs  E.  Spbnceb, 

President 


CHAIR    CANE. 
STATBKEHT  OF  KHAUTH,  HACHOB  ft  KSEME. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  BY  SENATOR  EVARTS. 

Nbv^t  York,  December  14, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  informed  that  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company, 
of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  have  the  duty  on  split 
rattans,  chair  cane,  and  reed  raised  from  10  per  cent,  (the  present  rate) 
to  35  per  cent.,  and  considering  such  an  increase  as  unjust  and  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  many  of  our  friends,  manufacturers  as  well 
as  importers  and  dealers,  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  our  protest  against  it. 

While  the  above  articles  can,  perhaps,  not  with  entire  accuracy  be 
called  raw  material,  they  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  regarded  as  being 
virtually  such.  The  industry  of  many  hundred  manufE^cturers  mil  be 
seriously  embarrassed  by  an  increase  in  their  duty,  and  all  these  people 
will  be  in  imminent  peril  of  having  to  come  to  terms  with  a  stroog 
monopoly  directed  by  the  &bove  Wakefield  Rattan  Company. 

The  interests  of  the  many  importers  and  dealers  in  these  articles,  who 
under  the  present  laws  have  laboriously  built  up  a  legitimate  and  hon- 
est business,  which  would  necessarily  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  duty,  are  likewise  entitled  to  consideration  and  protection. 

We  think  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  advocated 
by  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  will  work  much  harm  add  injostioey 
and  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  oppose  it. 
We  are,  yours,  with  great  respect,  ' 

Knauth,  Nachob  &  KttmoB, 

BariHoeru. 

Hon.  William  m.  Evarts, 

17.  a.  SenaUy  Washingtanj  D.  0. 
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8TATEMXHT  OF  KAHVBL  KHAUTE,  IMPOBTBS,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Nbw  York,  Deoember  13, 18S& 

Deab  Bm :  I  have  been  informed  from  good  aathority  that  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  who  in  combination  with  a 
few  other  manufacturers  of  this  eoontry  have  hitherto  been  nnsaccess- 
fully  trying  to  control  the  trade  in  split  rattans,  chair  eane,  Mid  reed  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumers,  are  now  making  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  raised  to  35  per  cent  with 
Bn  object  to  exclude  all  such  importers  and  dealers  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  union. 

I  am  an  importer  of  the  said  article  and  a  United  States  citizen,  and 
in  my  character  as  such  take  the  liberty  to  place  the  matter  before  you, 
asking  your  kind  consideration  and  protection  against  any  unjust  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  articles  in  question,  though  they  are  not  admitted  now  as  raw 
materials  on  the  free  list,  in  my  opinion  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
such,  as  they  are  in  fact  used  by  the  various  industries  of  this  couatry, 
as  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  rattan  furniture,  children's  carriages, 
whips,  and  walking-canes,  brooms,  saddles,  and  harness,  and  innumer- 
able others,  and  are  never  used  by  the  consumer  in  such  a  form  as  they 
come  when  imported.  The  articles  in  question  give  employment  to  the 
entire  industries  of  such  manufactured  articles  as  mentioned  above,  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  raise  of  the  present  duty  would  virtually  give 
the  control  of  the  market  to  a  few  individuals,  the  eiloct  of  which  would 
prove  ruinous  to  all  such  home  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion or  are  not  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  dictation  of  a  trast. 

The  true  object  of  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  is  not  only  to  con- 
trol the  market  of  rattans  and  reeds,  which  are  now  imported  by  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  firms,  but/  also  to  control  the  manufactured  goods, 
which  they  are  also  making  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

An  addition  to  the  present  duty  must  also  cause  a  marked  decrease 
of  the  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  as  the  manufacturers  could 
not  compete  with  the  foreign  makers. 

I  inclose  a  sample  of  chaircane  and  reeds  for  your  inspection. 

Feeling  confident  that  this  matter  will  receive  justice  at  your  hands, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Manttbl  Knauth. 

Hon.  W.  M.  BvABTS, 

United  States  Senate,  Washiii^tanj  D.  C. 


8TATEMEVT  OF  H.  WITTE. 

Nsw  Yobe:,  December  12, 188S. 

DsAB  Sir:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  import  duty  on  the 
articles  reeds  and  chair  cane. 

The  present  dnty  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  hear  that  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  is  trying  hard  to  have  the 
rate  of  du^  on  these  articles  advanced  with  the  Senate  tariff  bill  now 
in  preparation. 

Beeds  are  peeled  or  skinned  rattan.  Chair  ioane  is  the  outside  part  or 
the  peeling  or  skin  of  rattan. 
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Both  reeds  and  chair  cane  are  crude  materials,  imported  to  bemana- 
factared  into  articles  here. 

;  Though  both  reeds  and  chair  cane  as  imported  are  partly  manafaet- 
ured  rattan,  they  are  nevertheless  crude  materials  not  being  made  into 
manufactured  articles. 

Beeds  are  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  reed  chairs,  children's  car- 
riages, whips,  street  and  stable  brooms,  walking-canes,  saddles,  car- 
riages, harnesses,  etc. 

Chair  cane  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chair  seats,  etc. 

The  above-named  industries  are  all  separate  ones,  and  are  carried  on 
extensively  in  every,  or  almost  every,  State  of  our  Union,  and  in  each 
State  give  employment  to  a  very-large  number  of  laborers  day  by  day 
throughout  the  year. 

Now,  while  it  "^as  a  hardship  for  the  industries  who  use  in  their 
manufacture  reeds  and  chair  cane  to  pay  the  sotlar  levied  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  it  will  be  sure  and  certain  ruin  to  them  if  the 
duty  should  be  advanced  to  more,  which  would  place  the  industries 
mentioned  at  the  mercy  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  and  a  few 
other  establishments  in  union  with  the  latter. 

In  fact,  there  could  be  nothing  more  correct  than  to  wipe  out  the 
present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  to  place  both  reeds  and  chair  cane  on 
the  free  list. 

Begging  you  to  give  this  matter  your  liberal  and  earnest  attention, 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  Wettb. 

Hon.  W.  M.  BVABTS, 

Washingtanj  D.  0. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  EATTAS  AVD  CAVE  COMPAVT,  HEW  TOEK. 

New  Toek,  December  11, 1888. 

Sm :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  by  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company,  of  Boston,  to  cause  the  present  duty  on  chair 
cane  and  reeds  coming  into  this  country  from  Germany  to  be  increased, 
and  we  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  acquaint  you  with  a  few  facts 
as  to  why  it  (the  tariff  on  these  goods)  be  not  removed  altogether.  The 
present  tax  is  certainly  ample. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  thiscountry  in  cutting  chair  cane 
and  reeds  is  very  small  compared  with  the  enormously  large  number  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  chairs  in  which  this  chair  cane  and 
re^  is  used.  Among  the  former  is  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company,  of 
Boston;  Hey  wood  Brothers,  of  Gardner,  Mass.;  Union  Battan  Company, 
of  Brooklyn,  K  Y.;  Newton  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  in  a  small  way.  Those  manufacturers  also  make  chairs,  rattan 
fhmitnre,  and  brooms,  and  for  the  past  nine  years  have  upheld  a  strong 
combination  on  chair  cane  and  reeds  by  buying  out  all  competition  that 
sprang  up,  and  holding  uniform  prices. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  country  in  producing  chair 
cane  is  very  small  compared  to  that  sunk  by  the  chair  manufiftotoreiB, 
whip  manufacturers,  broom  manufacturers,  corset  manuflEM^tureiSi  hat 
manufacturers,  carriage  manufacturers,  basket  manufacturers,  and 
quite  a  number  of  other  manufacturers  who  would  be  iqjured  by  a  hi|^ 
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tariff  on  chair  oane  and  reeds,  which  are  in  reality  raw  material  to  the 
mannfactarers  ef  these  goods.  High  tariff  in  this  instance  would  simply 
enrich  a  half  a  dozen  mannfactarers,  while  the  masses  wonld  pay  the 
tax. 

We  could  furnish  you  with  a  full  list  of  95  per  cent  of  the  largest 
ehair  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  would  urge  that  this  tariff  be 
taken  off  altogether,  and  the  remaining  manufacturers  mentioned  would 
be  a  nnit  in  opposing  any  such  tariff  on  the  goods. 
Very  respectfully, 

Rattan  &  Cane  Company, 
Fappea  cfe  Partischj  PraprietarB. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evabtb, 

WcLshingtonf  D.  C. 


8TATEKEHT  OF  OTTO  OEEDAV. 

Importer  and  commiBvion  merchantSf  41  Dey  street. 

New  York,  December  14, 1888. 

SiB:  I  import  chair  cane  and  reeds,  and  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  these  important  articles,  because  they  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  formed  to  coutrol  them  through  the  tariff. 

The  articles  mentioned  are  the  product  of  rattan  peeled.  By  ma- 
chinery the  rattan  is  drawn  through  a  simple  arrangement  of  knives,  and 
the  outside  or  the  enamel  is  the  chair  cane  and  the  inside  the  reeds,  as 
per  sample  inclosed.  These  articles  are  difficult  to  import  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  in  fact,  the  three  or  four  firms  importing 
them  pay  this  rate  under  protest,  on  the  claim  that  the  articles  are  not 
manufactured  into  anything  and  ought  to  pass  as  crude. 

A  great  many  industries  are  depending  on  these  articles ;  for  instance, 
besides  the  chair-makers,  the  manufacturers  of  whips,  baby  carriages, 
brooms,  saddles,  etc.  In  fact,  in  almost  every  place  of -any  importance 
in  the  Union  films  using  these  articles  are  established,  many  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  persons. 

The  few  cutters  of  rattan  in  this  country,  headed  by  the  Wakefield 
Battan  Company,  of  Boston,  some  little  time  ago  formed  a  combina- 
tion, as  you  will  see  by  inclosed  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  thenr, 
and  it  is  rumored  among  all  the  trade  that  they  intend  to  make  their 
rule  absolute,  by  stopping  through  the  tariff*  every  and  all  importation. 
I  am  advised  that  their  project  is  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  duty  to  25 
or  35  per  cent.,  and  as  anything  above  10  per  cent,  would  certainly 
mean  a  strict  prohibition,  I  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  you  to  raise  your 
voice  against  any  such  unjust  proposition  of  a  grasping  monopoly. ' 

I  believe  that  the  effort  of  the  combination  is  to  be  made  to-morrow, 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  the  many  you  will  prevent  the  exesn- 
tion  of  such  a  scheme. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Otto  Gbsdaxf. 


Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

Washingtonj  D.  (7. 
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IfaYBMBSR  15,  1886. 
Ganaaur:  In  conaegaeifcoe  of  the  continoed  incieMttin  tbe^ortNif  rattaoa  wew 
•fain  compelled  to  annoanoe  aa  adyancb  im  the  price  of  chair  oane,  to  ta&»  eOtKk 
from  this  date,  ae  follows : 

No.  1,  per  bale  of  100,000  feet i 960.00 

Long  selected,  per  bale  of  100,000  feet • 65.00 

Binding,  per  baie  of  50,000  feet 32.50 

Terms:  Four  months' approved  credit;  5percent.discoant  for  cash  in  thirty  days; 
6  per  cent,  discoont  for  casn  in  ten  days. 
Yoani,traly, 

Wakbfisld  Hattak  Company,  Boston. 

Hbtwood  Bros.  &  Company,  Gardner. 

Union  Baitan  Manufacturino  Company,  New  York. 

E.  Newton's  Sons,  New  York. 


(Offloe  of  Heller  Sl  Hoffkium,  Saint  Laoie  Chair  Mannfmitory. ) 

Saint  Louis,  Deomher  11, 1886. 
I>BAii  Sir  :  Yon  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact. that  there  is  now  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  to  raise  the  tariff  on  cane  from  10  to  35  per  cent.    It  seems 
to  ns  that  this  strikes  yon  importers  right  home,  and  wonld  prompt  you  to  fight  the 
passage  of  snch  a  dangerous  bill  to  the  bitter  end. 
Have  you  importers  done  anything  in  the  premises  f 
Watch  Chat  bili  closely,  and  let  us  hear  from  yoa  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
£espectfully, 

Hbllbr  Sl  Hoffbcar. 
llibr.  Orro  Gb^dau, 

41  Ihy  Street,  New  York, 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 
STATEMENT  OF  JACOB  HOFFMAn  ft  80H, 

PearUfnUtan  man^faeh^rer8,  Ifoa.  217  and  219  New  street,  Philadelphia, 

Dboembbb  17,  1888. 

We  beg  to  call  year  attention  to  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  pearl- 
bntton  manafaotarers  of  New  York,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia,  pray- 
ing f(u*  a  daty  of  4  cents  a  line  (40  lines  to  an  inch)  and  an  ad  vaBorem 
dnty  of  25  per  cent.,  which  petition  was  rejected  in  the  Mills  bilL 

Mannfactorers,  after  thoroughly  discassing  the  sitaation,  unani- 
mously  declare  that  2  cents  per  line,  as  named  in  the  present  Senate 
bill,  does  not  meet  the  immediate  and  argent  needs  of  this  indnstryy 
that  for  the  past  five  years  has  steadily  declined,  thinned  the  ranks  of 
.workers,  and  made  the  idle  destitate.  Thus  briefly  do  we  state  the 
truth,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  ibr  that  protection  dae  Ameri- 
can  citizens,  and  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  yon,  oar  honorable  Sen- 
ator, to  renew  your  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  original  petition  above 
cited. 
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TOBACCO. 
STATEMEST  OF  JOBS  B.  CBEAOH  ft  CNX, 

Impw^er$  of  Havana  tohaeoo,  134  Ch€8tnut  atreety  Philade^hia* 

December  14,  1888. 
Honored  Sir  :  We  inclose  letters  of  four  other  New  York  Havana 
importers,  ail  of  which  make  more  than  good  our  statement  to  you  on 
Tuesday  last,  that  not  over  3  per  cent,  of  all  Havana  tobacco  imported 
here  in  the  United  States  is  suitable  or  is  used  for  wrappers,  and  we  re- 
new our  protest  against  the  Senate.  ^^  text "  touching  Havana  leaf  to- 
bacco, because  it  is  very  great  injustice  to  us. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Greagh  &  Go. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 
Ohaimum  Senate  Subcommittee  an  Finance^  Washington^  D.  0. 


[G-.  Femuides  6c  Co.,  importert  of  Havana  leaf  toliacoo,  200  P«arl  street] 

New  York,  December  13, 1888. 
Gentlembn  :  In  answer  to  yonr  inquiry  about  the  percentage  of  Havana  wrappers 
we  haye  received  in  onr  importations  from  Caba,  we  beg  to  say  that  dnring  the  last 
three  years  it  don't  amount  to  more  than  3  or  3^  per  cent,  of  that  kind  of  leaf. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

G.  FBBNAin>BZ  &  Co. 

MXSSBS   J.  B   Creagh  &  Co., 

134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


[Office  of  Cessreo  Vigil,  importer  of  the  finest  Vaelta  Abajo  tobaooo  exdnsively,  Ha  140  Msiden  Lane.) 

New  York,  December  13,  1888. 
GxinucMEN :  In  the  four  last  years  the  importation  of  leaf  Havana  tobacco  made 
by  myself,  there  is  about  1  per  cent,  on  wrappers. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

Cbsareo  Vigil. 

J.  B.  Cbeagh  &,  Co., 

Philadelphia. 


IWeil  ft  Co.,  Ko.  06  Pine  street,  P.  O.  box  3014,  New  York.] 
« 

New  York,  December  13,  1888. 
Gentlemen  :  We  be^  to  inform  you  by  these  lines  that  we  have  not  imported  any 
wrapper  tobacco  at  all  in  our  larse  importations  of  Havana  tobacco  during  the  last 
three  yean,  all  our  said  tobacco  being  used  only  for  filler  purposes. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  respeotfully, 

Weil  &.  Co. 


MeflHEB.  John  B.  Cbeagh  &,  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
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[F.  GftroiA  Bro.  &  Co..  importers  of  Havana  tobaooo  and  dgan,  187  Water  street] 

New  York,  December  12,  1888. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inqairy,  we  would  infonn  you  that  the  percentage 
of  tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  in  all  of  our  importations  of  Hayana  tobacco  dur- 
ing the  three  years  ending  January  1,  1889,  would  not  amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  quantity.  ^ 

Yours,  truly, 

F.  Garcia  Bro.  &  Co. 
Messrs.  John  B.  Crsaoh  ^b  Co., 

Pliladelphia. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
STATEMEHT  OF  FOBT  MASISOH  CHAIB  COMFAHT. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  October  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  informed  that  the  Senate  tariff  bill  will,  if  passed 
as  it  now  stands,  advance  the  duty  on  chair  cane  (which  is  at  present 
10  per  cent.)  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  equivalent  to  nearly  25  per  cent^ 
We  protest  against  any  more  protection  to  the  "  gigantic  ^  chair-cane 
^Hrust,"  which  has  bought  up  and  shut  up  all  the  smaller  factories,  and 
arbitrarily  put  the  price  of  cane  up  a  few  yeiirs  ago  from  $35  per 
100,000  linear  feet  to  $63  per  100,000  feet,  an  advance  of  over  60  per 
cent.  Not  a  single  operator  or  workman  in  their  factories  had  their 
wage  advanced  $1  that  we  ever  heard  of. 

There  is  a  trust  on  cane,  a  trust  on  sand-paper,  a  trast  on  perforated 
ch^ir-seats,  a  combination  on  screws,  a  combination  on  wire  nails,  a  com- 
bination on  lipseed  oil,  and,  in  fact,  on  nearly  everything  that  the  uni- 
formity or  quality  or  kind  will  permit  of.  The  chair  manufacturers  have 
an  association  to  keep  up  prices  also.  But  owing  to  chairs  being  largely 
a  matter  of  taste  or  design,  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for  agreement. 

Being  members  of  your  constituency,  we  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  these  facts,  and  will  say  in  addition,  as  to  chair  cane,  that  it  is 
made  only  by  the  finest  machinery  and  not  by  Chinese  labor,  and  that 
the  American-made  cane  is  so  much  smoother  and  better  made  than 
European  cane  that  foreign  cane  will  not  bring  by  $20  per  bale  what 
American  cane  does  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly. 

Fort  Madison  Chair  Company. 
By  W.  E.  Harrison,  Superintendent. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Washington^  D.  C 


STONE. 

STATEHEHT  OF  0.  P.  8HEBW00D. 

New  York,  December  14, 1888. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  12th,  in  which  you  kindly  inform  me  that 
you  can  not  promise  any  oral  hearing  on  the  subject  of  proposed  pro- 
hibitory raise  of  duty  on  rough  freestone,  is  received,  and  as  yon  say 
you  will  put  before  your  subcommittee  any  facts  I  choose  to  send.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  giving,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  following  for  their  con- 
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Freestone,  as  it  is  always  imported,  comes  here  in  rough  blocks  only, 
and  certainly  is  a  raw  material.  Each  dollar's  worth  of  it  requireR  $3 
to  $4  of  American  labor  in  sawing  and  cutting  it  ready  for  a  building. 
The  bulk  of  foreign  freestones  that  come  here  are  from  Scotland,  and 
differ  entirely  from  American  ones,  and  do  not  and  can  not  interfere  at 
all  with  their  Hales,  for  their  cost  is  much  higher,  and  American  stones 
brought  by  rail  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  West  sell  here  at  froui  10 
to  25  cents  per  fo^t  cheaper  than  the  f«reigb  ones. 

Freestones  from  Scotland  do  not  come  free  of  freight,  as  we  believe 
your  committee  has  been  erroneously  informed,  but  on  the  contrary  cost 
over  to  per  ton,  or  about  48  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  actual  cost  of 
the  stone  in  New  York  is  97  cents  per  foot  with  the  present  duty,  and 
an  increase  of  7  cents  per  foot,  as  per  present  bill,  would  destroy  the 
business,.as  the  stone  sells  for  $1.05  per  foot  delivered  here. 

The  whole  importation  of  foreign  freestone  is  very  small,  the  entire 
sales  of  the  five  importers  being  much  less  than  any  one  of  a  dozen 
American  quarries  selling  here,  yet  the  stone  supplies  a  want  of  archi- 
tects and  owners  who  want  to  produce  certain  effects. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  importation  of  any  and  all  of  the  foreign 
freestones  is  that  of  American  citizens,  and  they  can  not  believe  that 
it  can  be  the  wish  of  your  body  to  destroy  an  honest  business,  even 
though  it  is  small,  by  a  prohibitory  duty. 

If  you  can  kindly  put  these  facts,  every  one  of  which  can  be  proved, 
before  your  committee,  we  feel  we  shall  be  doubly  indebted  to  you,  and 
that  even  without  an  oral  hearing  they  cau  hardly  do  us  the  injustice 
of  making  our  duty  prohibitory. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Q.  P.  Shervtood, 
Importer  of  foreign  freestone^,  24  Pine  street. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Committee  on  Finance. 


COAL-TAR  DYES. 

STATElIEirr  OF  MAHTJ7ACTTJBEBS  OF  COAL  TAB  DTES. 

New  York,  December  10, 1888. 
To  the  Subcommitteee  on  the  Tariff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fincncej 

Washington^  D.  0. ; 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes,  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  tariff  bill  now  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  both  imported  and 
domestic,  and  the  still  greater  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between 
here  and  Europe,  makes  it  impossible  tor  the  home  manufacturers  to 
successfully  compete  with  those  of  Europe,  even  if  the  duty  ot  3$  per 
cent,  be  actually  paid. 

Annexed  schedule  will  show  clearly  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  labor. 

We  also  submit  a  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Europe, 
showing  their  cunsumptiou  of  raw  materials  and  products  for  one  year, 
thus  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  industry  for  the  United  SlateSi 
if  fully  developed  by  a  protective  policy/  ^  , 
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In  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufapturer  a  safer  protection,  to  en- 
force a  strictly  honest  entry  of  values,  and  to  Insure  the  importation  of 
the  best  quality  of  goods  only,  we  suggest  that  a  apeeiftc,  or  at  least  a 
partly  specific  duty  be  imposed. 

To  overcome  the  apparent  difficulty  of  equalizing  the  duty  on  the 
various  priced  goods  more  justly,  we  propose  io  separate  coal-tar  dyes 
in  two  large  classes,  which  Qan  easily  be  distinguished  and  which  would 
also  separate  the  high  priced  colors  from  the  cheaper ^nes,  viz: 

Coal-tar  dyes  and  acids  or  bases  of  coal-tar  dyes. 

Class  I.  Azo  colors,  picric  acid  and  uaphtole  yellow,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

and  10  cents  per  ponnd. 
CI4AS8  II.  NoU'-aso  colors,  '25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  25  cents  per  ponod. 

Our  authority  for  this  classification  is  the  list  of  coal-tar  dyes  as  com- 
piled by  Gnstav  Schultz  and  Paul  Julius  and  published  by  B.  Gaertner 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1888. 

This  book  not  only  gives  the  scientific  and  trade  names,  but  also  a 
description  of  the  outward  appearance  of  all  coal-tar  colors  and  their 
action  when  treated  with  certain  named  reagents,  thus  clearly  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  the  respective  dyes. 
We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following : 
tinder  paragraph  974,  aniline  oil  is  free.    We  would  suggest  to  strike 
out  the  words  "aniline  oil "  and  insert  the  words  "commercial  aniline 
oils."    All  aniline  oils  are  mixtures  of  several  products,  but  the  law,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  liable  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  custom-house  officials. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albany  Aniline  Company. 

Sghoellkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Ooufant. 

Helleb  and  Mebz. 

Hudson  Bives  Aniline  Color  Woeks. 


Principal  raw  materials  used  in  American  coal-tar  dye  factorits,  and  IkHr  prices  per  pound, 

here  and  abroad. 


B68oripti(m. 

Price  io 
Europe. 

Price  in  : 
United 
States.   1 

1 

Description. 

Pricin 
Siir0pe> 

Prieein 
TTnited 
SUtea. 

Salpbnric acid 969  .  .. cents . . 

Nitricacid40o do.... 

Muriatic  acid 200 do.... 

Anitmo  oil  for  blue  ...  do ... . 

AnltiDO  oil  for  red do. . . . 

Toiiiidine do.... 

0.25 
4.75 
0.50 
16.38 
16.00 
15.00 
14.70 

0.95  ' 
5.50 
1.10 
l&OO 
16.50 
IP.iSO 
18.00 
10  An  , 

Napbtole cents.. 

Nitrite  soda do... 

Alkali,  68  per  cent. ...do.... 

Iron  borings do    . 

CaoHtic  soda,  74  per  cent. 
cents.. 

14.40 
6.77 
1.10 
0.50 

1.74 
4.M 

18.00 
7.72 
1.40 
0.76 

2L84 

Binitro  bensole   do — 

Binitro  toluole do.... 

Bichromate  ot  soda do. . . . 

Salt do.... 

Labor  for  rretik dollars. . 

Total 

10.00 

7  00  '         ^  ^ 

116.88 

148  01 

.10 

0.25  , 

.  TbQ  a1i>ov^  list  shows  that  we  have  to  pay  for  onr  raw  materials  and  labor  on  an 
average  28  per  cent,  more  thai)  it  costs  on  the  other  side.  If  it  is  ftirtber  considered 
that  we  are  obliged  to  undersell  imported  dyes  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  that  oar  plant 
costs  at  least  twice  as  much,  the  higher  interest  on  capital  and  insurance  on  plant, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  same  and  the  di£ference  in  scientihc  and  clerical  hel^,  it  will  bo 
plain  to  everybody  that  35  per  cent.,  even  if  fnlly  collected,  is  an  entirely  inade<inate 
protection.  This  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  schedules  given  below,  riiowing 
the  different  costs  of  a  few  of  the  principal  colors  in  this  country  «nd  abroad. 
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Itemt. 

Cost  tn 
Europe. 

Cost  in 
United 
States. 

Items. 

Cost  in 
Europe. 

Cost  in 
United 
&t»tes. 

OMwetVa  prodMOionfiif  Mf- 
ItoO  iMini4lfi  anillnft  oil 

$90.00 
.8.64 
IZOO 
3.00 
3.84 
77.70 
80.00 
16.16 

$99.66 

11.58 

24.00 

4.50 

5.76 

105.42, 

75.00 

40.00 

0*M  wMkH   produeHon    qf 
cran^. 

660  pounds  aniline  oil 

1,710  pouuds  Hulpbnrio  acid 

$107.79 

4.29 
3.81 
.54 
28.86 
103.68 
16.44 
2.10 
12.12 

$116.86 
16  25 

2,460  poandB  mttrUtlc  acid . . . 

eOO  pounds  iron  borings 

960 Sounds  whitiniE 

30  660noiuids  salt 

345  pounds  alkali,  58  per  cent 
1  370  pounds  I  imH 

4.83 
.54 

-  306  pounds  nitrite  soda 

'  720  pounds  napbtole 

30.57 
132  00 

Jtimr 

600  ponnds  caustic  soda 

2  100  nonnda  iMii, 

17.04 

5. 25 

ToUl 

28&18 
•1L26 

325.26 
t32.52 

lAbor 

30  00 

Wstr  Mia  tear.. 

Total 

.     967.63 
*18.38 

8S5.88 
t38.58 

286.44 

857.78 

Wearwdtear 

Percent 

Pwoent 

100 

151 

281.01 
100 

358.46 

182.30 

9.56 

7.72 

12.66 

12.81 

1.20 

12.12 

162.00 
19.10 

9:83 
1&06 
17.14 

8.00 
30.00 

128 

march  hrcvm. 

666  poandB  Mnftrotolnole 

1,916  pownds  mariatlc  aoid  20<^ 
702  poonds  alkali,  58  per  oent. 

0ns  ioeek't    nroduetUm    nf 
fuchsins, 

4,188  poinds  aniline  oil 

17,400  pounds  salt 

628.26 

17.40 

2.81 

13.32 

40.40 

190.00 

691.02 
43  90 

210  ponnds  allcaH  SOpercent. 
2.664  pounds  mnriatio  acid  .. 
Labor 

2  94 

1.200ipoiuids  salt 

34.30 
100  oo 

iSir^ 

1,000  pounds  nitro  benaole  .. 
Total 

237.50 

Total 

187.70 
*9.38 

250.07 
t26.90 

891.63 
"44.58 

1  104  26 

Wmt  uwI  tsar..  ..■■..  ••>••■.. 

WMrandtear 

1110. 42 

Per  ceoit 

• 

m.68 

284.97 

936.21 
100 

1,214.68 

l^eroent... «..  ..••- 

106 

145 

ISO 

*5  per  cent. 


1 10  per  cent. 


All  of  aboye  calculatione  do  not  inclade  salaries  fbr  chemists  and  office  help,  insur- 
ance on  plant, interest  on  capital  inyested,  etc.,  all  of  which  items  form  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  cost  at  least  twice  as  mnch  here  as  they  do  in 
Europe. 


Qafraohie , 

Brown , 

Oraagse 

Fnohsine 

•      Total .... 

Per  cent. 


Cost  in 
Europe. 


Percent 
160 
100 
100 
100 


Cost  in 
United 
States. 


Percent, 
151 
145 
128 
ISO 


S54 
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Schedule  showing  the  oonaumpiion  of  raw  materiaU  and  products  for  the  year  18^-'88,  fry 
*^Farbwerke  van  Meistery  Lucius  4"  Bruenigj**  at  HoechM  on  the  Main. 


Items. 


Quantity. 


Items. 


Quantity. 


Coal 

Coal-tar  prod  acts 

Canstiosoda , 

Different  potash  salts 

Soda 

Ifitraieofsoda 


£0910  Conr. 
64,230 
8.624 
2,112 
3S0 
1.610 
1,901^ 


Pyrites 

Iron  borings , 

Methylated  and  ethylated  spirits 

Yarioas  chemical  products , 

Bock  salt 

Lime 


i^ 


661 
1,503 

aoo 

1.636 
1^518 
4.312 


Should  this  factory  be  located  in  the  Upited  States,  93  per  cent,  of  the  aboye  ma- 
terial would  have  to  be  produced  in  our  country ;  2  per  cent. — nitrate  of  soda— would 
come  from  South  America ;  and  of  the  remaining  5  per  cent.,  consisting  of  coal-tar  and 
various  chemical  products,  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  would  also  be  manufaotnred 
in  America. 

To  ship  the  manufactured  products  of  above  factory  the  following  packages  were 
used: 


Items. 

Number. 

Items. 

Number. 

Casks 

25,310 
1,062,000 

Bottles 

803.200 

Xins       - 

Cases 

25,310 

The  effect  on  the  carrying  of  such  an  establishment  can  well  be  imaffined. 

This  house  was  founded  in  1863,  and  commenced  operations  wim  one  3  horse- 
power steaiu-engine  and  seven  employes,  which  has  been  increased  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time  of  twenty-five  years  to  1,840  horse-power  and  2,062  employ^. 

Schedule  showing  effect  of  the  proposed  change  of  duty  on  the  price  of  the  most  important 

colors  now  on  the  market, 

CLASS  L-AZO  COLORS.  ETC. 


Items. 


Orange  Y 

Orange  R 

Orange  No.  4 

Motanil  yellow 

Ohrysordine 

Bismarck  .brown 

Scarlet,2R 

Soarlet,3R • 

Fast  red 

Crocein  scarlet 

Benzo  purpnrine,  4  B 

ChrysamineR 

Hessian  pnrple 

Hessian  yellow 

Peroent 


Ctnt*. 
22.00 
25.00 
60.00 
75.00 
40.00 
72.00 
27.00 
34.50 
22.00 
47.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


8,245.50 


100.00 


Pi 


Cents, 

.     29.70 

83.75 

81.60 

101.25 

54.00 

07.20 

36.85 

46.57 

2^.70 

68.50 

L66 

185.00 

135.00 

186.00 


U.  185. 20 


185.00 


iiiii 


CnUs. 
37.60 
41.25 
85.-00 
103.75 
60.00 
100.00 
43.25 
52.10 
87.50 
68.75 
135.00 
185lOO 
18&00 
135.00 


11.60L0O 


141 00 
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Schedule  showing  effect  of  the  proposed  change  of  duty  on  the  price  of  the  moet  important 
colore  now  on  the  market — Continued. 

CLASS  IL-NON  AZO  C0L0B8. 


Cost  in 
Enrope. 

Cost  in  United  States. 

• 

35  per  cent 
preeentduty. 

26  per  cent. 

and  26  cents 

per  poand 

proposed  duty. 

Annum  ixi9 «. ..^-.-r--r^-,'.«t-. ....... ..........r...^ 

12.00 
.72 
1.00 
1.40 
.84 
1.67 
.80 
2.90 
1.&0 
2.11 
1.26 
8.00 
S.0O 

$2.70 
.972 
1.36 
1.80 
1.13 
2.26 
1.08 
3.91 
2.02 
2.85 
1.685 
4.05 
6.75 

12.76 

Victoria  itreen 

L15 

Aoid  greon 

1.50 

Tictoria  bine 

2.00 

FuebHine 

1.30 

Violet  crvstalA - 

2.34 

Violet,  8  B        

.25 

Cotton  bine,  5B 

3.875 

Cotton  bine,  B 

2.125 

Methylene  blue 

2.89 

Koeine 

1.81 

Srytbrosine 

4.00 

Rhodaniine 

6.50 

Percent 

24.10 

32.687 

33.49 

100 

136 

138.4 

Class   I....  142 
Class  n....  138.4 


280. 4  -^-  2  =  140.2  -  135  =  5.2  per  cent,  average  higher  duty  nnder  proposed  dnty. 


STATEMENT  OF  FBEDEBICK  KOEHLEB. 

WASHiNaxoN,  D.  C,  December  13, 1888. 
The  Stibcommittee  on  the  Tariff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance^  Wash- 

ingtouj  D.  C. : 

Mr.  Pickhardt,  in  his  statement  regarding  the  mannfactare  of  aniline 
colors  in  this  country,  having  alludcKl  to  myself  to  sustain  his  assertion 
of  the  impossibility  to  make  said  dyes  here,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following : 

I  was  employed  as  chemist  in  the  largest  aniline-color  factory  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  world  from  1874  to  1883,  and  as  such  have  had  in  my 
hands  and  am  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  all  aniline  colors  known 
up  to  that  date.  I  subsequently  was  engaged  for  over  five  years  in  the 
aniline  color  manufactory  in  this  country,  and  I  therefore  believe  to  be 
more  competent,  to  judge  about  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing colors  here  than  Mr.  Pickhardt.  This  gentleman,  having  never 
been  a  manufacturer  of  coal- tar  dyes  himself,  can  only  express  the  views 
of  his  friends  in  Germany  about  this  matter,  or  possibly  the  views  they 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  committee.  If  they  really  are  convinced 
•that  aniline  colors  never  can  be  profitably  produced  here,  why  are  they 
not  willing  to  let  the  American  manufacturer  die  a  natural  death  in- 
stead of  trying  to  kill  him  quickly  by  having  the  duty  removed ;  trying 
it  even  to  the  point  of  raising  money  among  the  German  aniline-color 
manufacturers  lor  that  purpose  f  I,  for  my  part,  am  firmly  convinced 
that  aniline  colors  can  and  will  be  made,  here  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  home  consumption  are  actually  made  here. 
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I  am  farther  convinced  that  bad  the  doty  not  been  lowered  in  1883^ 
not  one  pound  of  aniline  color  would  be  imported  to-day. 

It  18  true  we  did  not  sncceed  nearly  as  well  as  I  expected,  bnt  that 
does  not  prove  the  impossibility  to  sncceed  finally.  In  the  light  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  cirenmstances  nnder  which  this  industry  exists  here 
and  abrMdy  1  And  the  reasons  for  its  slow  progress  here  chiefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  the  very  large  difTerence  in  wages.  An  ordinary  laborer  in  Ger- 
man aniline  CeMStories  receives  at  the  utmost  58  cents  for  eleven  hoars' 
work,  while  we  must  pay  fironr  $1.25  to  $1.75  for  ten  hours* 

(2)  In  the  large  diflferenee  in  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

(3)  In  the  difQculty  we  have  in  selling  oar  goods.  There  are  now 
abouttwenty  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  established  in  thiseoantry, 
who,  until  recently,  have  had  practically  the  whole  market,  and  whom 
we  must  undersell  materially  in  order  to  procure  any  share  of  the  mar- 
ket 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  my  statement  that  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  coal-tar  colors  can  be  made  here,  and  it  rests  wholly  with  your 
honorable  body  to  make  the  industry  prosper  or  die  eat  by  tariff  leg- 
islation. 

BeepeetfuUy, 

FSBDSBIOK  KOBHLER. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAHTTEL  OBTTO. 

PREBEKTED  BT  BEPBESBNTATIVB  HAfiMEB,  OF  PBNN8TLVANIA. 

Philai>blphia,  December  14, 1888. 

DfiAB  Sib:  I  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  tlEiets  in  relati^i 
to  our  industry  (pearl-bottou  manufacture),  which  you  mi^ht  not  be 
aware  of  already.  Our  business  some  years  ago  was  in  a  flourishing 
eonditiofi,  and  there  were  employed  in  it  fully  6,000  men  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  if  I  tell  you  that  there  are  not  150  employed  at  the 
business  now  in  the  United  States  you  will  certainly  ask  what  is  the 
reason.  The  reason  is  not  that  pearl  buttons  are  no  longer  used  (for 
they  are,  and  more  extensively  than  ever,  and  in  larger  quantities,  for 
oar  population  is  continnally  increasing  while  our  industry  is  continually 
decreasing),  but  that  we  are  subjected  to  ruinous  competition  with 
foreign  underpaid  labor,  as  well  as  pauper  labor  in  Vienna  prisons. 
The  present  duty  on  buttons  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  Senate 
bill  raises  that  to  a  specilie  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  of  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch.  This  is  not  enough ;  we  can  not  compete  on  the  finer  grades  with 
this  duty.  The  reason^  to  wit,  that  the  men  employed  in  oar  industry 
are  paid  $2  per  day,  while  the  men  doing  the  same  work  in  Oraslidz,  on 
the  borders  of  Anstna,  receive  only  15  cents  per  day. 

There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  our  industry  that  do  ' 
not  permit  us  to  compete  with  this  underpaid  labor.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation amounts  to  a  difference  of  $12  per  ton  on  shell.  We  are 
also  compelled,  owing  to  the  small  scale  on  which  business  is  conducted 
in  this  country,  to  buy  our  raw  material  from  those  we  compete  with 
instead  of  importing  it  direct  from  Australia,  which  we  can  do  if  the 
business  is  properly  protected.    The  importers  throughout  the  country 
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have  presented  a  uuited  front  to  our  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  ehanged. 
The  Democratic  argument  in  relation  to  domestic  manufacturers'  raising 
the  price  of  the  product  to  ve^'  near  the  limit  it  can  be  imported  for  is 
entirely-  changed  in  this  case,  and  instead,  the  importer  raises  the  price 
to  very  near  that  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  demands  for  bis 
goods.  In  this  way  they  have  grown  rich  on  this  one  item  alone.  Oue 
of  them  has  said  that  he  has  made  $20,000  on  pearl  buttons  last  season 
alone.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  use  your 
best  endeavors  to  have  the  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  of  one- fortieth 
of  an  inch  changed  to  4  cents  on  the  line,  which  will  sufficiently  protect 
the  American  manufacturer  and  enable  him  to  pay  his  employes  good 
wages  and  give  them  steady  work.  The  pearl-button  industry,  if  given 
this  protection,  wUl  in  a  few  years  be  a  flourishing  one,  aud  the  men 
employed  therein  will  be  independent  and  well  paid.  Submitting  these 
facts  for  your  consideration,  your  correspondent  has  the  honor  of  l>eing 
your  humble  constithent. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

SAilCXIBIi  OBTTO. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Habmes. 


WIRE  AND  WIRE  RODS. 
STATEMEITT  OF  B.  H.  WOLFF. 

Kbw  York,  December  19,  1888. 

Oentlemen:  When  I  appeared  last  spring  before  your  honorable 
committee  as  the  duly-appointed  representative  of  the  majority  of  wire- 
drawers  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of  duty  on  wire  rods  and 
wire  was  fully  argued  in  presence  of  the  wire-rod  makers  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  sides  were  accorded  a  full  hearing.  Our  side  recom- 
mended at  that  time  a  reduction  of  duty  on  wire  rods  to  three-tenths 
cent  per  pound,  and  since  then  the  wire-rod  makers  have  again  appeared 
before  you  and  asked  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  billets,  and  if  their 
prayer  is  granted,  it  will  be  but  just  and  equitable  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  duty  on  wire  rods.  I  also  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  great  inconsistency  in  the  duties  on  the  better  grades 
of  wire  rods  and  wire  made  of  this  material. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rods  represents  only  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  this  material,  it  being  in  a  crude 
state  of  manufacture,  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  as  represented  in  that 
class  of  wire  represents  at  least  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  entire 
value.  Under  your  present  bill  wire  rods  up  to  and  including  3  cents 
valuation  are  to  pay  six-tenths  cents  per  pound,  whereas  rods  valued 
between  3  and  4  cents  would  be  classified,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  under 
section  153  of  the  metal  schedule,  ^nd  pay  1.6  cents  per  pound.  From 
these  identical  rods  thei;e  is  a  great  deal  of  wire  made,  varying  in  value 
from  4  to  10  cent«  per  pound,  and  the  proportion  of  labor  expended  on 
both  being  like  1  to  4,  and  this  very  wire,  according  to  gauge  by  your 
bill,  would  only  be  protected  by  a  duty  of  H  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
equal,  according  to  value,  to  a  protection  of  from  25  to  12.5  per  cent,, 
whereas  the  protection  on  the  wire  rods,  the  raw  material  for  the  wire, 
would  be  from  55  to  40  per  cent.,  according  to  the  valuation. 

Such  t>eing  the  facts,  our  country  will  be  swamped  with  the  better 
grades  of  English  and  German  steel  wires  by  foreign  makers,  who  pay 
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their  wire-drawers  at  the  rate  of  60  to  70  cents  per  day,  as  agaiDst  $3  to 
$3.50  per  day,  which  are  the  actual  wages  earned  by  oar  men.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  ns  and  other  wireniills  in  this  country,  which  are 
making  the  finer  grades  of  Steel  wire,  to  compete  with  Europe.  The 
bill,  unless  changed  in  above  respect,  will  work  irreparable  injury  to 
our  industry,  and  will  ultimately  drive  us  and  our  fellow-manufacturers 
out  of  business,  and  deprive  a  large  n amber  of  well-paid  workiugmen  of 
a  livelihood.  !Being  convinced  of  the  fact  that  your  honorable  commit- 
tee desires  to  report  as  just  and  equitable  a  tariff  as  is  within  your  power, 
I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  changes  : 

Sec.  150.  To  extend  the  yalnation  of  wire  rods  dutiable  at  six-tentha  cent  per 
ponnd  from  3  to  4  cente. 

Section  151,  line  600 :  Provided  farihert  That  all  iron  and  steel  wire  valued  at  more 
than  5  cents  per  ponnd  shall  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  is  still  a  very  moderate  protection  as  compared  with  the  high 
specific  duties  levied  on  steel  and  other  metals  in  the  cruder  state,  upon 
which  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  value  of  the  goods,  wliilst  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire value  of  these  better  grades  of  wire,  and  in  some  cases  even  more, 
consists  in  labor. 

If  your  honorable  committee  shall  require  any  further  information  or 
sworn  statements  as  to  the  facts  herein  mentioned  I  shall  cheerfully 
submit  them,  and  if  you  think  it  desirable  I  shall  appear  before  you 
and  answer  orally  any  questions  that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  subject- 
matter. 

Hoping  for  a  favorable  decision,  I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  H.  Wolff  &  Co. 
E.  H.  Wolff, 

PrerideiU. 


OPIUM. 
8TATEHEHT  OF 


Philadblphli,  December  19, 1888. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  opium  in  the  new 
tariff  now  before  the  Senate.  Since  about  two  years  an  adulterated 
opium  is  largely  imported  in  this  country  because  it  sells  cheap  and  is 
put  up  so  as  to  have  a  very  fine  external  appearance  and  catches  the 
eye.  Under  the  actual  tariff  a  cnstom-house  chemist  can  not  reject  any 
opium  provided  it  contains  only  9  per  cent,  morphia.  -The  consequence 
is  that  some  people  in  Smyrna  (Asia  Minor)  take  the  natural  opium, 
which  tests  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  morphia,  and  add  to  it  all  kinds  of 
extraneous  matters  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  exactly  9  per  cent,  and  com- 
ply to  the  United  States  customhouse  exigencies.  This  "  Boston  "  or 
^'pudding"  opium,  as  it  is  called,  has  so  superseded  the  sale  of  the 
genuine  article  that  out  of  762  cases  imported  in  the  port  of  New  York 
Arom  the  1st  of  July  to  this  date,  566  cases  were  adulterated  and  only 
196  genuine.  The  wording  of  your  bill,  saying  "opium  containing  9 
per  cent,  and  not  adulterated,"  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
stopping  this  unscrupulous  trade,  and  our  object  in  writing  to-day  is  to 
ask  yon  to  stand  by  the  wording  when  the  discussion  of  the  schedule 
will  come  before  the  Senate. 

If  even  something  more  definite  could  be  added  stopping  the  impor- 
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tation  of  any  opium  adulterated  in  any  way  or  sbape^  aud  admitting 
only  the  strictly  genuine  article,  it  would  be  most  desirable. 

This  adulterated  opium  went  first  by  the  name  of  "  Boston  opium," 
because  it  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  by  some  Boston  import- 
ers; it  sells  also  under  the  name  of  ^<  pudding  opium."  The  ^'  Yon^h- 
onrma  opium,"  as  it  is  called  in  Turkey,  is  also  a  variety  of  the  same 
kind.  If,  therefore,  something  could  be  added  to  the  wording  excluding 
the  entry  or  passing  of  those  qualities  it  would  greatly  help  honest 
trade. 

We  are  at  your  disposal  for  any  further  Information  you  may  desire, 
but  we  wish  you  to  consider  all  this  as  strictly  private  and  confidential, 
and  should  you  have  to  make  use  of  the  data  herein  contained  kindly 
keep  our  identity  nnrevealed. 


QUICKSILVER. 
STATEMEHT  OF  J.  B.  KAHDOL. 

ProducHan  of  quicJcHlver  at  New  Almaden.  for  thirty  "five  years  and  three  tMmtha  from 
July,  1850,  to  December  31, 1887. 


Dates. 


July,  1860,  to  Juoe,  1851 

Jnly,  18ftl,  to  June,  1852 

July,  1852,  to  JQDe,  1858 

July,  1858»  to  June,  1854 

July,  1854,  to  June,  1855 

July,  1855,  to  June,  1856 

July,  1856.  to  June,  1857 

July,  1857,  to  June,  1858 

July,  1858,  to  October.  1858    

Xovember,  1858.  to  January,  1861... 
February,  1861,  to  January,  1862  ... 

February,  1862,  to  January,  1863 

February,  1863,  to  August,  1863 

September,  1863,  to  October,  1863  . . . 
KoTember,  1863,  to  December,  1863 . 
January,  1864,  to  December,  1864  ... 
Janaary,  1865,  to  December,  1865  ... 
January,  1866,  to  December,  1866  . . . 
January,  1867,  to  December,  1867  . . . 
January,  1868,  to  December,  1868  . . . 
January,  1869,  to  December,  1869 ... 
January,  1870,  to  December,  1870 ... 
January,  1871,  to  December,  1871 . . . 
January,  1872,  to  December.  1872  ... 
January,  1873,  to  December,  1873  . . . 
January,  1874,  to  Decembt^r,  1874  . . . 
Januaty,  1875,  to  December,  1875  . . . 
January,  1876,  to  December,  1876  ^. 
Januaiy,  1877,  to  December,  1877  . . . 
January,  1878,  to  December,  1878 ... 
January,  1879.  to  December.  1879 . . . 
January,  1880,  to  December,  1880  . . . 
January,  1881,  to  December,  1881 ... 
January,  1882,  to  December,  1882 . . . 
January,  1883,  to  December,  1883 . . . 
January,  1884.  to  December,  1884  ... 
January.  1886,  to  December,  1885  . . . 
January,  1886,  to  December,  1886 . . . 
January,  1887,  to  December,  1887  . . . 


Totala  and  averages . 


Class  and  quantity  of  ore. 


Qrueso.        Granza.        Tierras. 


Poundg. 


Poundt. 


Pounds. 


54,800 
1,250,400 
2.288,900 
1,506,000 
*  731,500 
2, 274, 208 
150,000 
30,000 


142,000 


Closed  by  iivjunotion. 


1,586,500 
18,730,300 
25, 749. 000 
19,939.100 
15, 689. 288 
14,566,600 
11,  942, 175 
12,' 531, 900 
13, 661, 700 
12,777,000 

8.492,376 
11, 294. 000 
13, 236, 000 
14,  784, 550 
13, 987, 700 
14, 612, 164 
16, 032, 085 
15, 267.  650 
14,  4»0,  510 
19, 734,  900 
21, 227,  500 
16, 410. 000 
17,644,300 
14, 140, 600 
12. 648, 300 


718. 000 

8,287,900 

3, 910, 600 

5.440,200 

9. 603. 145 

,  12, 664  722 

^13. 366.  000 

8,535,800 

8, 373, 000 

8,497,600 

8,  838, 000 

12, 160, 000 

18, 870, 200 

18. 532, 400 

23. 243, 600 

22,330,071 

39, 03.1,  050 

46. 087.  200 

49.  710,  625 

52. 412,  300 

55, 935. 000 

02.  841,  000 

61,425,000 

67,  258, 000 

51.503.000 


8,486,806  ,370,116,277  (664,476,313 


Total. 


Pound*. 
4, 970, 717 
4,643,290 
4. 839, 520 
7,448,000 
9, 100, 300 
10, 855, 200 
10, 299, 900 
10, 997, 170 
3,873,085 

13,323.200 
15,281,400 
7. 172, 660 
2,346,000 
2, 360. 300 
28, 277, 600 
81,948.400 
26, 885. 300 
26, 023. 933 
29, 405, 530 
25, 458, 176 
21,  097, 700 
22, 034, 700 
21,416,600 
17,330,375 
23, 454.  000 
31, 106, 200 
33,  316. 960 
37.231,300 
36. 942. 226 
55, 065.  135 
61, 354. 850 
64, 141. 135 
72,147,200 
77, 162, 500 
79, 261, 000 
79, 060, 300 
81, 398. 060 
64, 151. 300 
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Production  of  guickdilver  at  New  Almmden^  «to»-Coiitm«ed. 


Dates. 


Jaly,  1860,  to  June,  1851 

/olr,  1861,  to  JTniie.  1852 

July,  1862.  to  June,  1863 

July,  1863.  to  June,  1864 

July,  1864,  to  June,  M56 

July,  1865,  to  June»  185C 

July,  1856.  to  June,  1857 

July,  1867.  to  Juae,  M58 

July,  1858,  to  October,  1858 

November,  1858,  to  January^.  1861.. 
February,  1801,  to  January,  1862. . . 
February,  1862,  to  January,  1863. . . 
February,  1863,  to  August,  1863  ... 
September,  1863,  to  October,  1863. . 
November,  1863.  to  December,  1863 
Januttry,  1864,  to  IH^oeuber.  1864  . . 
January',  1865,  to  Dec(*raber,  1866  . . 
January,  1866,  to  December,  1866.. 
January,  1867,  to  December,  1867  ■ . 
January,  1808,  to  December,  1868  .. 
January,  1860,  to  December,  1860 . . 
January,  1870,  to  December.  1870  .. 
January,  1871,  to  December.  1871 . . 
January,  1872,  to  December,  1872  . . 
January,  1873,  to  December,  1873 . . 
Januai7, 1874,  to  December,  1874 . . 
January,  1875,  to  December,  1875.. 
January,  1876,  to  December,  1876.. 
January,  1877,  to  December,  1877 . . 
January.  1878,  to  December.  1878 . . 
January,  1878,  to  December.  1870  .. 
January,  1880,  to  December,  1880  .. 
January,  1881,  to  December.  1881 . . 
January,  1882,  to  December.  1882  . 
January,  1883,  to  December,  188:{ . . 
January,  1884,  to  December,  1884  . . 
January,  1886,  to  December,  1886 . . 
January,  1886,  to  December,  1886  . . 
January,  1887,  to  December.  1887  . . 

Totals  and  aTcragea 


Product  of  Knrkrneta  flroro  1860  to  1883, 10,571  flaaka.    Total  pmdnot  of  all  the  mlnea  on  the 
pany's  property,  873,350  flaaks  of  76}  pounds  each,  or  06,811,063i  pounds. 

The  Qaicksilver  niiDes  and  Beduction  Works  of  New  Almaden  are  15 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  Santa  Clara  County,  Gal.,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea. 

These. mines  were  first  worked  for  quicksilver  in  1845,  but  the  opera- 
tions were  on  a  small  scale,  and  no  record  exists  earlier  than  1850.  Thej 
have  been,  and  aqe  now^  the  most  productive  quicksilver  mines  in  the 
world,  excepting  only  the  mine  of  Almaden  in  Spain.  They  are  devel- 
oped to  a  det)th  of  2,300  feet,aad  the  workings  extend  horizontally  over 
a  piece  of  ground  1  mile  square.  ^ 

About  five  hundre<l  men  find  steady  employment,  the  work  being 
actively  prosecuted  throughout  the  year.  From  the  1st  of  January, 
18G3,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1887,  the  number  of  feet  of  drifting  and 
sinking  in  the  mines  of  the  company,  as  shown  by  the  records,  amoujuted 
to  224,922  feet,  or  42.G0  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $1,918,457.29.  This  does  not 
include  the  excavations  made  in  extracting  ore  during  the  period  named, 
nor  any  ex[>enses  for  the  same,  while  for  the  ground  opened  up  daring 
the  previous  period  (from  1850  to  1864)  15  more  miles  of  drifting  and 
sinking  can  be  added. 

The  reduction  works  consist  of  eight  furnaces,  and  include  the  most 
improved  methods  for  working  quicksilver  ores,  and  may  be  considered 
as  tbe  most  comjilete  and  perfect  in  every  respect  in  tligL  ^oddi^x^-xiL^ 
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COPPER  ORES. 

BIAXBXEXT  OF  BOBBBI  M.  TH0MP80B,  PBBSIBEBT  OBFOBD  COP- 

PEB  COMPANT. 

New  Yoek,  Decefnber  19, 1888. 

Certain  classes  of  ores  are  imported  into  this  country  ander  the  head 
of  iron  or  copper  ores  'md  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Under  the  head  of  iron  ores  they  pay  a  duty  of  75  cents 
a  ton  and  2^  cents  a  pound  for  copper  between  limitations  of  certain 
percentages  of  copper,  and  as  copper  ores  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound 
of  copper.  These  ores  are  principally  mined  in  Canada.  After  the 
sulphur  has  been  burned  off  the  copper  contents  are  then  extracted. 

Considering  the  use  to  which  the  ore  is  applied  and  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  in  Canada  amounts  to  only  about  $3  a  ton,  while  the 
frdgfats  paid  to  American  railroads  and  the  labor  expended  on  it  in 
this  country  amount  to  about  $12  a  ton,  it  is  dear  that  no  duty  is 
needed  to  keep  the  ore  out  of  this  country,  and  that  if  anything  should 
be  placed  on  the  free  list  it  is  an  ore  of  this  kind  which  is  raw  material 
to  the  sulphurieacid  maker,  whose  product  is  in  turn  used  principally 
in  the  great  economics  necessary  in  working  up  what  would  otherwise 
be  waste  products. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  ores  and  mattes  containing  cop- 
per and  nickel  and  copper  and  silver.  In  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  effect  a  separation  between  the  two  metals,  and  the  metallnrgieal 
work  required  is  very  large,  it  requiring  extra  expenditures  for  both 
fuel  and  labor. 

Canada  produces  to  some  extent  both  classes  of  matte  and  ore. 

Under  the  present  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
lead  oies  carrying  silver  are  brought  in  free  of  duty  when  the  silver 
contents  of  the  ore  is  of  the  greater  commercial  value.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  same  provision  be  extended  to  copper,  so  that  copper  ores  or 
mattes  carrying  nickel  or  silver  could  be  introduced  i^ee  of  duty  on 
ec^per  if  the  nickel  or  silver  be  of  a  greater  •commercial  value  than  the 
copper.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  nickel  that  would  pay  its  ordinary 
duty. 

As  a  form  of  wording  for  the  schedule,  I  suggest: 

Copper  or  iron  ore  as  pyrites  suitable  for  the  mannfactnre  of  snlpharic  acid,  the 
copper  ooD touts  of  which  are  under  6  per  cent.,  free. 

Toe  copper  in  ores  and  mattes  carrying  silver  or  nickel  free  when  the  silver  or  nickel 
contents  are  of  greater  commercial  value  than  the  copper  contents. 


STEEL  BILLETS  AND  BLOOMS. 

8IATBMBHT  OF  THE  WASHBUBS  AVD  MOE¥  MAHUFACTUBIVO 

COHPAITT. 

GsNTLBMBN:  In  addition  to  the  statement  made  by  me  before  your 
eommittee  on  the  12th  on  the  subject  of  steel  blooms  and  billets,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  $8  per  ton  now  paid,  the 
American  manufacturers  are  further  protected  by  the  Europeau  inland 
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freights,  ocean  freights,  insurance,  etc.,  aggregating  $5.50  per  ton,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  protection  of  $13.50.    In  view  of  these  facts  we  trust  your 
committee  will  decide  to  make  the  dnty  $S  per  ton. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Washbubn  and  Mokn  Manupaotubino  Company, 

By  P.  L.  MoEN, 

President. 
To  the  Senate  Finance  GoMmTTEB. 


WIRE  RODS. 

STATEKEKT  OF  OUMORE  ft  EVSTIS. 

Oambbidgbpoet,  Mass.,  December  12, 1888. 

Dbab  Sib:  The  most  radical  and  destructive  change  made  by  Con- 
gress  in  the  modification  of  tariff  rates  in  1883  was  that  in  the  metal 
schedule,  when,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  a  classification  was  adopted 
directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  American  labor  and  American  rolling- 
mills,  viz,  wire  rods. 

You  are  Tindoubtedly  aware  that  prior  to  1883  iron  or  small  steel  rods, 
straight  in  bundles,  or  looped,  or  in  coils,  all  paid  bimilar  rates  of  dnty, 
and  higher  rates  than  were  paid  on  the  larger  and  rough  products  of 
the  rolling-mills. 

These  imi>orted  rods  were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  they 
now  are,  such  as  for  chain-making,  stove-rods,  the  manufacture  of  rivets, 
of  horseshoe  nails,  of  carriage  bolts,  of  various  parts  of  carriage  hard- 
ware^  carriage  and  axle  clips  stamped  out  in  drop-presses,  and  still 
more  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-screws,  and  for  wire-drawing 
into  an  almost  endless  variety  of  sizes  and  for  as  many  uses. 
'  The  modified  tariff  of  1883  did  not  stop  with  brining  this  finer  and 
more  expensive  class  of  rolled  iron,  made  by  the  expenditure  of  labor 
of  much  higher  value  at  the  works,  down  to  a  level  with-  the  rougher 
and  less  costly  kinds  of  rolled  or  hammered  bars,  which  was  fixe<t  at 
eight-tenths  cent  per  pound,  but  brought  the  new  rate  down  to  six- 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  whilst  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods  less  than 
seven  sixteenths  inch  in  diameter  was  fixed  at  1-2  cents  per  pound. 
No  better  premium  could  be  ottered  for  fraud  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
Unit^  States.  Entered  at  the  custom-house  as  wire  rods,  the  im- 
porter, in  most  cases  the  foreign  manufacturer's  resident  agent,  pushed 
through  his  iron,  really  and  justly  liable  to  pay  1.2  cents  per  pound,  at 
the  rate  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Both  the  screw  company  and  the  wire  fence  rod  makers,  in  whose  in- 
terest this  new  and  peculiar  classification  appears  to  have  been  enacted, 
enjoyed  practically  other  and  important  advantages  in  the  way  of  pat- 
ented processes  and  otherwise  that  should  have  shut  them  out  from 
this  added  benefit,  especially  when  this  latter  was  only  to  be  pbtaine<l' 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  rolling-mill  fraternity  of  the  United  States, 

The  Senate  bill  which  you  now  have  under  consideration  contains  a 
new  clause — item,  wire  rods — and  affords  still  another  chance  for  evad- 
ing the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  as  I  believe,  viz,  following 
the  words  in  coils  or  loops  "or  uny  other  form."  With  this  adopted^ 
the  instances  where  more  than  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  will  bo  paid 
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on  aoy  iron  rods  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will 
be  few  indeed. 

In  justice  to  oar  mill-owners^  and  perhaps  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, justice  to  the  100,000  workmen  emplo^^ed  in  them,  we  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  entire  wire-rod  clause  iu  the  tariff  bill.  It  viciously 
violates  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  industry.  It  stands 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  protected  monopolists.  It  is  wrong  in  its  analy- 
sis and  wrong  in  its  application,  and  you,  sir,  would  gladden  the  hearts 
of  toiling  thousands  by  moving  for  its  repeal.  Struck  out,  then  the^ld 
classification  would  apply,  and  justly  and  equitably.  The  provocation 
to  fraudulent  entry  of  imported  iron  of  the  kind  described  would  be  cut 
off  and  the  Government  receive  its  just  dues. 

I  have  ventured  to  address  you  in  relation  to  this  important  matter, 
though  not  one  of  your  constituency,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  you  are  true  where  many  may  be  faithless;  that  you 
have  tlie  courage  of  your  convictions,  and  would  rather  sufi'er  defeat  in 
a  righteous  cause  than  succeed  in  a  wrong. 

Pardon  me  fir  claiming  your  attention  in  this  manner,  but  the  im« 
portance  of  the  matter  affords  me,  I  think,  a  reasonable  excuse. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  yours, 

Henbt  H.  Oilmobe. 
*  HoiL  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senator j  Washington^  D.  0. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON. 
STATEMEHT  OF  THE  ¥EW  JEBSET  STEEL  A¥D  IEO¥  COMFAHT. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  11,  1888. 

Gentlemen  :  On  my  return  from  Washington  I  have  referred  to  our 
books  for  the  actual  cost  of  rolled  beams  and  channels,  the  articles  on 
which  a  price  has  been  established  by  agreement  among  the  makers, 
and  find  that  for  the  most  expensive  size  the  cost  is  $65.90,  and  for  the 
cheapest  $58.34  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  charging  no  interest  on  the 
plant.  Tne  selling  price  is  $73.92,  which  usually  includes  delivery  to 
points  at  which  the  beams  are  to  be  used.  We  have  therefore  on  these 
shapes  a  profit  of  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton,  say  an  average  of  $12.  The 
average  yearly  product  of  each  mill  is  less  than  9,000  tons,  making  a 
profit  of  about  $100,000  per  year  on  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000 
necessary  for  the  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  most  approved 
methods  known  to  the  art,  with  machinery  of  the  newest  and  most 
economical  character. 

You  will  observe  therefore  that  my  statement  that  the  profits  are  less 
than  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  figures. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  consideration  to  those  which  I  have  already 
presented  to  yon. 

For  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  especially  the  construction  of  bridges, 
the  use  of  these  high-priced  articles  can  be  and  is  avoided  by  the  use 
of  plates  and  angles  riveted  together  to  form  equally  useful  sections. 
These  latter  shapes,  which  are  very  much  simpler  and  easier  to  manu- 
facture, we  also  furnish,  and  practically  at  cost,  there  being:  no  combi- 
nation or  agreement  whatever  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  should  be 
sold.    Hence  we  ourselves  furnish  an  escape  from  oar  own  demands  on 
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the  more  costly  sections.    Knowing  the  great  cost  of  these  we  are  una- 
ble to  see  wherein  the  sin  consists  of  making  a  price  that  shall  coVer  it 
and  leave  us  a  fair  profit  for  our  labor. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fbed.  J.  Slads. 
Senators  Allison,  Ald:^igh,  and  Hisoook, 

Members  of  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


GUNS  AND  CUTLERY. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  HIBBABD,  SPEHCEB,  BABTLETT  &  Op. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  FARWELL. 

Chicago,  December  10, 18S8w 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Senate  Finance  Gommittee  will 
receive  a  delegation  of  importers  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  hear  their 
arguments  against  the  proposed  change  of  tarifil;  upon  guns  and  |iodtet 
cutlery. 

We  are  protectionists,  as  you  are  aware,  and  would  under  no  circum- 
stances advocate  any  modilicatiou  of  existing  tariffs  that  Would  imperil 
the  manufacture  of  any  goods  which  can  legitimately  be  made  in  this 
country.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  American  gan  and  cutlery 
makers  are  unreasonable  in  their  demand,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  lower 
grades  of  goods  are  concerned.  There  are  some  very  cheap  lines  of 
guns  and  cutlery  which  can  not  profitably  be  manufactured  in  this  ootm- 
try  without  the  prices  to  consumers  being  made  exorbitant. 
.  For  example,  we  import  a  double-barreled,  breech-loading  shot-gun, 
upon  which  we  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  sell  it  at 
wholesale  for  $5.50,  realizing  a  fair  profit  upon  the  transaction.  The 
gun  is  cheaply  and  roughly  made,  but  it  is  as  safe  and  serviceable  as 
some  of  the  higher-pric^  ones.  Th^  farmers'  boys  and  the  amateur 
hunters  all  over  the  country  buy  them  at  $7  to  $7.50  each  at  recall. 

The  proposed  tarifi:*  (in  order  to  allow  these  guns  to  be  made  in  Amer- 
ica) is  $10  each,  specific,  and  25  t^er  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  this  rate,  a 
foreign  gun  which  costs  in  England  or  Belgium  (exclusive  of  duty) 
about  $100  would  pay  the  United  States  Government  its  present  rate 
of  tariff  (35  per  cent.);  while  the  grades  ranging  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes mentioned  above  would  pay  a<lnty  ranging  between  300  per 
cent,  and  35  per  cent.  Ninety -five  per  cent,  of  the  guns  sold  in  this 
country  cost,  including  duty,  less  than  $25. 

If  the  proposed  increase  should  be  made,  none  but  wealthy  sports- 
'  men  could  afford  to  own  fire-arms. 

The  present  tariff  upon  pocket  cutlery  is  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  proposed  change  would  give  a  range  of  duty  from  330  per  cent. 
downward.  Upon  a  boy's  pocket-knife,  which  is  to-day  proflt^y  mid 
by  the  jobber  art  50  cents  per  dozen,  the  tariff  alone  would  be  nearly  70 
cents. 

There  are  some  classes  of  goods  which  American  manufacturers  can 
not  bring  within  the  reach  of  our  poorer  consumers,  among  which  mb 
cheap  i)ocket-knives  and  guns ;  and  a  greatly  increased  tariff  wcmM  be 
prohibitory  in  every  sense. 
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If  you  will  kindly  consider  the  facts  here  briefly  stated,  and  freely 
call  upon  us  for  any  details  of  information  regarding  guns  and  cutlery 
which  you  have  not  at  hand,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  G.  Babtlett,  Sb. 
Hon.  0.  B.  Fabwell, 

United  States  Senator,  Wt^Ufhington,  D.  0. 


SEFES&ED  TO  THE  COHMITTEE  BT  THE  OOLT  JlfiE-ABMS  COX- 

PANT. 

Stbaguse,  K  Y.,  December  14, 1888. 

Oents:  Your  favor  of  December  12  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  that 
I  have  been  doing  ^1  the  work  that  I  conid  do  with  our  United  Htates 
Senator,  Hon.  Frank  Hiscock,  for  the  past  few  weeks.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  be  one  of  the  manufacturers  to  go  to  Washington  and  argue  before 
the  committee  the  matter  of  increased  protection  to  the  gun  mechanics 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great  effort  being  made  upon  the  part 
of  the  importers  and  dealers  to  reduce  (upon  a  basis  of  compromise)  the 
duty  as  represeuted  by  the  new  Senate  bill,  and  if  we  are  not  very  care- 
ful they  will  work  a  point  on  us,  as  the  facts  in  regard  to  foreign  guns 
are  different  from  what  they  seem  to  be.  For  instance,  there  is  a  very 
iine  finished  foreign  gun,  by  name  the  Continental,  that  is  sold  to  the 
dealers  in  the  West  for  $18.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  importer  in 
Kew  York  makes  a  profit  upon  this  gun  of  $4,  placing  the  cost  at  $14. 
That  being  the  case,  we  must  take  the  basis  of  our  figures  to  be  $10 ;  pay- 
ing 35  per  cent,  present  duty  makes  it  $  13.50 ;  adding  50  cents  for  trans- 
portation and  incidental  charges  puts  the  cost  of  the  gun  to  the  im- 
porter in  Few  York  at  $14. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  proposition  that  has  been  made  to 
the  Senate  committee,  which  is  as  follows:  That  all  guns  costing  less 
than  $8  shall  come  in  under  a  $4  specific  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorefti 
duty,  and  all  guns  costing  $8  and  more  a  $12  specific  duty  and  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  We  think  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  if  the 
foreign  people  were  obliged  to  build  the  gun  described  above  at  $8  or 
a  little  less  they  will  do  so  in  order  to  get  the  trade.  This  gun  is  retailed 
for  from  $22  to  $28,  and  is  the  gun  that  is  causing  the  most  trouble  to 
the  American  gun  manufacturers.  To  have  the  bill  remain  as  it  is,, 
namely,  $10  specific  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would  be  much  better 
for  the  American  manufacturer,  and  I  think  that  they  should  stand  up 
against  a  compromise  as  suggested  to  the  committee.  I  will  submit  the 
following  statistics  to  you;  possibly  you  are  in  possession  of  them.  In 
1884  the  importers  imported  126,891  guns;  entered  valuation  of  the 
same,  $862,175.60;  duty  upon  the  same,  $301,761.46.  In  1884  there  was 
imported  92,873  guns ;  entered  valuation,  $632,260.65;  duty  upon  the 
same,  $220,291.22.  In  1886  there  was  imported  86,489  guns;  entered 
valuation,  $578,006.06;  duty  upon  the  same,  $202,302.12.  In  1887  tW^e 
was  imported  103,672  guns;  entered  valuation  of  the  same,  $686,366.19; 
duty  upon  the  same,  $240,228.16.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  there  is  not 
15  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  guns  imported  made  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  stop  half  the  foreign  importation  it 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  gun-manufacturing  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  0.  Smith. 

OOLT  FtoB-ABMS  COISIPANT, 

Hart/qrdy  Conn.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

[Telegrwn'.] 

,  Chicago,  III.,  December  12, 1888. 
Senate  Finance  Committee : 

We  comprise  the  wholesale  dealers  of  Chicago  in  guns  and  cutlery, 
and  desire  to  enter'oar  protest  against  the  proposed  change  in  tariff  on 
these  items. 

Markley,  Ailing  &  Co.;  Wells  au<l  Nellegar  Company;  Horton, 
Gilmore,  Mc Williams  &  Co.;  Eandall,  HalL  &  Co.:  Hibbard, 
Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.;  A.  F.  Seeberger  &  Co.;  Henry 


Bears  Company. 


CmciNNATi,  Ohio,  December  8, 1888. 


To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. : 

The  undersigned,  importers  and  traders  in  i)oeket  and  table  cutlery 
and  guns,  would  most  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  board 
that  the  proposed  tariff  bill  levies  a  duty  on  pocltet  and  table  cutlery 
and  guns  so  exorbitant  tbat  in  its  effects,  it  will  amount  to  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  all  lower  and  medium  grades,  admitting  only  the  higher 
grades,  of  which  there  is  but  a  limited  demand,  and  this  exclusively 
from  the  wealthy  classes  only. 

The  inclosed  schedule,  showing  the  actual  duty  levied  by  the  proposed 
Senate  tariff*  bill,  will  clearly  show  that  the  duty  on  pocket  cutlery 
would  be  advanced  from  its  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  to  an  average 
duty  of  say  125  per  cent.,  and  on  some  grades  as  high  as  330  pei;  cent 
The  duty  on  table  cutlerly  will  be  advanced  from  35  per  cent.,  at  pres- 
ent, to  an  average  of  75  per  cent.  The  duty  on  breech-loading  guns, 
from  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent,  to  an  average  of  175  per  cent. 
While  the  duty  on  the  cheap  guns  would  be  advanced  over  and  above 
300  per  cent. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  pocket  cutlery  and  table  cutlery  have 
under  the  prevailing  tariff  made  such  great  progress,  that  of  pocket 
cutlery  but  a  very  limited  amount  can  profitably  be  imported  now;  and 
in  table  cutlery,  the  American  manufacturer  controls  almost  exclusively 
the  entire  American  market,  inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  grades,  such, 
as  ivory  and  pearl  handle  knives,  can  be  imported  under  the  tariff  of  35 
per  cent. 

Of  guns  there  are  comparatively  but  few  manufacturers  ia  this 
country,  and  these  import  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  gun — ^the  bar- 
rels—in the  rough  from  abroad.  A  higher  and  exorbitant  duty  will  not 
enable  them  to  produce  here  the  most  essential  part  of  the  gun — the 
barrels. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff,  according  to  the  Senate  bill,  on  the  items 
named  is  clearly  to  either  prohibit  importation  of  these  goods  of  grades 
used  by  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  or  in  some  cases  to  admit  them  only 
at  an  exorbitant  cost,  while  the  finer  grades,  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy 
only,  would  be  admitted  as  low  and,  in  some  c^es,  at  a  lower  coat  than 
under  the  present  duty.  ^  j 
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While  we  consider  the  American  manufacturers  entitled  to  a  fair  pro- 
tectiouy  we  deny  their  claim  to  an  unreasonable  or  prohibitive  tarili'; 
and,  in  accordance  with  tbis  sentiment^  we  must  respectfully  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  tariff  on  the  items  as  proposed,  and  express 
the  honestly-felt  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  as  now  levied 
does  amply  protect  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Pappenheimer  Hardware  Pompany,  L.  Pappenheimer,  preai- 
dentj  Kruse  Baufmann:  B.  Kittridge  Arms  Company; 
Powell  &  Clement;  T.  &  4.  Pickering;  A.  A.  Bennett; 
Bandle  Arms  Company,  per  A.  Bandle;  Johnson  Bros. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMEBICAH  ABX8  COMFAHT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18, 1888. 

Hon.  Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  manufacture  of  arms  in  this  country,  which,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  cheap  trash  imported  from  England  and  Germany,  is 
in  a  sad  condition,  and  we  are  fast  being  ^'  driven  to  the  wall,"  and  our 
men  will  before  long  be  out  of  work  and  our  factories  shut  up.  We 
understand  the  policy  of  our  Government  now  means  ^^  protection,"'  and 
if  so,  protection  ought  to  protect.  In  order  to  give  our  citizens  good 
goods  and  safe  in  our  line  of  business,  some  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to  keep  out  the  poor  stuff  which  is  flooding  the  coun- 
try, and  it  can  only  be  done  by  putting  a  duty  on  all  guns  and  revolv- 
ers, which  will  force  foreign  makers,  if  they  send  any  goods,  to  send  good 
work,  as  a  heavy  duty  would  make  the  poor  work  so  high,  and  give  us 
a  living  profit  ou^our  good,  substantial,  machine-made  goods. 

We  suggest  a  duty  of  at  least  $10  on  all  double-barrel  guns  and  $4 
or  $5  on  single-barrel  guus,  and  $2  to  $3  on  each  revolver. 

If  the  verdict  given  at  the  polls  in  November  means  protection,  we 
respectfully  urge  that  it  be  given  to  the  arms  manufacturers  of  this 
country. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

American  Asms  Company, 

Boston^  Mass. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HOPKINS  AND  ALLEN  MANTTFACTTmiNO 

COMFANT. 

NoRWiCHj  Conn.,  December  18, 1888. 
Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  the  new  tariff  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  calls  for  a  specific  duty  of  $L0  on  each  breech- loading 
gun.  We  have  been  suffering  for  years  from  foreign  competition,  and 
English  and  Belgian  makers  have  been  flooding  this  country  with  their 
trasli,  the  product  of  pauper  labor,  much  to  our  disadvantage.  We  were 
compelled  to  make  good  goods,  and  then  sell  them  often  below  cost,  or 
stop  our  factory.    We  would  like  to  see,  and  we  would  thfnk  it  no  more 
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than  right  and  just  toward  our  American  factories^  that  a  specific  duty  of 
$10  shoald  be  placed  on  every  and  each  breech-Ioading  double  gaOj 
$3.50  t6  $4  on  each  single  breech-loading  gun,  and  $1.50  to  $3  on  each 
revolver,  with  26  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  each  besides.  This,  would 
place  our  New  England  manufacturers  of  flre-arms  where  they  ought  to 
have  been  years  ago. 

Our  late  verdict  at  the  polls  gives  conclusive  evidence  to  our  minds 
what  the  people  want,  and  it  was  loudly  expressed  by  nearly  all  of  our 
Northern  States  that  protection  was  what  was  wanted  in  everything 
where  we  were  compelled  to  fight  against  foreign  products.  We* write 
.  you  in  thd  hope* that  we  may  be  able  to  reap  some  reward  and  advan- 
tage as  a  fruit  of  our  victory.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if  this 
<'  trash''  is  kept  out  of  the  market  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  the  dealers  would  be  full  as  well  off,  and  the 
customer  who  buys  the  goods  would  be  better  off.  ^ 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  with  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Hopkins  &  Allen  MANUFACTtjaiNO  Oo«, 
By  John  B.  Wabner,  Secretary. 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  0. 


STATEMEITT  OF  PHILASBLPHIA  DEALEB8  IS  CVTLEBT. 

Philadelphia,  December  10, 1888, 

Dear  Sib:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  articles  of  pocket 
and  table  cutlery  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  now  under  consideration,  and, 
we  understand,  before  your  committee.  The  proposed  change  in  duty 
on  both  these  articles,  especially  on  pocket  cutlery,  will  change  the 
duty  from  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  50  cent«  per  dozen  blades,  and 
an  additional  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem..  Upon  examination  yon  will 
find  that  this  is  a  decline  upon  some  of  the  higher  grades  and  fancy 
styles  of  George  Wostenholm  &  Son,  Sheffield^  England,  and  Joseph 
Bodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  of  their  make  three  and  four  blade 
knives^  consequently  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  class  of  trade  who 
can  afiord  and  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  a  luxurious  stylaand  grade 
of  pocket-knives;  but  it  discriminates  vastly  against  the  poorer  class 
of  citizens,  who,  from  a  matter  of  necessity,  buy  the  cheaper  grade  of 
goods,  many  of  them  in  order  to  pursue  their  own  daily  work.  You 
will  find  upon  examination  that  this  change  will  make  an  average  of 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  present  cost,  and  in  some 
cases  over  300  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  cheap  one  and  two 
blade  pocket-knives.  4 

We  feel,  to  overcome  this  inequality,  an  ad  valorem  duty  will  better 
cover  all  grades  of  pocket-knives,  and,  with  due  respect,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  present  rate  of  duty,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  will  not 
be  objectionable  to  the  consumer,  and  is  sufficient  protection  to. the 
American  manufacturer. 

We  respectfully  nsk  your  careful  attention  to  this  particular  portion 
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of  the  Senate  tariff  bill.    Will  yoa  not  kindly  ji^ive  it  more  careful  con- 
sideration 1 

Very  respectfully, 
S^ewlin,  Knight  &  Co.,  337  Market  street :  Smith  &  Seltzer  Hard- 
ware Company,  635  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Bueh- 
ler,  Bonbright  &  Co.,  427  Marke't  street,  Philadelphia ;  Biddle 
Hardware  Company,  509, 511,  and  513  Commerce  Htreet,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Lloyd  &  Supplee  Hardware  Company,  503 
Market  and  4  and  6  North  Fifth  streets ;  Edw.  K.  Tryon,  jr., 
&  Co^ylO  and  12  North  Sixth  street;  Shields  &  Brother,  119 
North  Third  street;  James  M.  Vance  &  Co.,  No.  211  and  213 
Market  street;  W.  H.  &  G.  W.  Allen,  113  and  115  Market 
street;  B.  W.  Truitt  &  Co.,  16  North  Fourth  street. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Morbill, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  dmmittee,  Washington^  D.  O. 


STATEMBHT  OF  ITflACA  QUV  COMPAHT. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  19, 1888. 
^BNATE  Finance  Committee, 

Wa^hington^  D.  C ; 
In  your  consideration  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  we  beg  to  call  your 
attention  .to  the  comparatively  young  but  growing  indu'stry,  that  of 
gun-making.  This  industry  has  something  of  a  start  here,  but  is  being 
crippled  by  the  influx  of  the  cheap  trash  that  is  now  imported  at  a  very 
low  duty,  and  agaiast  which  well-paid  labor  can  not  compete.  Our  work- 
ing people  have  been  promised  from  every  platform  in  the  laud  that 
the  industries  of  the  country  should  be  protected,  and  protection  to  this 
industry  can  not  raeau  less  than  the  $10  specific  and  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty.  Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  guns  sold  in  this  country 
are  made  here,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  this  business  to  assume 
large  proportions  and  be  of  much  value  to  a  large  number  of  working 
people  that  can  find  employment  in  this  new  field.  We  feel  more  lib- 
erty in  asking  this  since  our  country  has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of 
such  protection,  and  inthis  case,  at  least,  it  means  protection  not  only 
to  the  manufacturer  engaged  therein,  but  the  laborers  that  are,  and  the 
more  that  may  be  thus  employed.  It  at  the  same  time  means  good  for 
the  dealers  and  sportsmen  as  well,  and  as  home  competition  springs  up 
our  home  production,  made  by  home  labor,  will  gravitate  to  its  own 
proper  place  in  the  market  as  surely  as  it  has  with  everything  that  has 
been  made  with  great  success  in  this  country.  We  beg  therefore,  in  jus- 
tice to  us  all,  rather  than  to  the  few  directly  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  these  goods,  that  you  do  not  consider  for  a  moment  a  tariff  less  than 
first  proposed  in  your  new  measure. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ithaca  Gun  Oompant* 

lilYEBMOBE. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  LLOTD  &  SUPPLES  HARDWABE  COWPAVT. 

Philadelphia,  December  10, 1888. 

Dear  Sm :  Permit  us  to  call  yoar  attention  to  certain  articles  em- 
braced in  the  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration.  Years  of  experience 
have-  made  us  familiar  with  the  quantity,  sales,  and  requiremeuts  of 
pocket  cntler3%  The  proposed  change  in  duty  on  pocket  cutlery  would 
'completely  revolutionize  existing  prices  on  the  cheaper  grade  of  both 
one  and  two  blades,  now  extensively  usecf  by  the  poorer  class.  This 
extends  to  a  large  class  of  persons  employed  as  clerks,  and  especially 
so  to  all  mechanics  of  various  occupations  and  grades.  The  change  in 
duty  will  not  only  fall  heavily  upon  this  class  of  persons,  but  they  feel 
it  to  be  unjust  discrimination,  being  a  change  from  the  present  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  an  increase  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent.,  the  latter 
figure  on  a  class  of  goods  used  by  boys  and  young  lacls,  who  have  no 
resources,  and  by  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  has  but  little  to  expend  on 
luxuries,  whilst  on  the  higher  grade  of  three  and  four  blade  pocket- 
knives,  used  by  those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  special  styles, 
brand,  and  appearance,  sold  largely  on  account  of  their  reputation  and 
their  fancy  price,  and  largely  bought  on  account  of  the  name,  it  causes 
a  reduction. 

As  an  illustration,  a  one- blade  pocket-knife  costing  abroad  20  cents, 
the  existing  r^te  of  duty  would  make  it  cost  30  cents ;  the  proposed 
rate  of  50  cents  per  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would 
make  the  same  knife  co&»t  75  Cents  instead  of  30.  This,  we  think,  would 
naturally  strike  you  as  unreasonable.  A  two  blade  pocket-knife  cost- 
ing 36  cents,  and  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  54  cents,  add  $1  for  two 
dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  you  have  $1.45;  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  this  knife  would  be  300  per  cent.  A  two-blade  pocket- 
knife  costing  80  cents,  with  present  duty  costing  $1.20,  the  proposed 
duty,  adding  $L  for  two  dozen  blades  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would 
bring  the  cost  to  $2.  This  knife  is  sold  largely  to  laborers,  and  it  would 
make  an  advance  of  150  per  cent,  on  original  cost  This  extends  not 
only  to  one  or  two  numbers,  but  the  percentage  of  the  quantity  where 
a  great  advance  has  been  made  is  very  large.  Farther,  the  class  of 
pocket-knives  with  one  blade,  costing  from  20  to  45  cents,  and  with  two 
blades,  costing  from  35  to  80  cents,  are  not  considered  desirable  goods 
for  the  cutlery  manufacturers  in  this  country,  whilst  the  higher  grades 
of  goods  that  are  desirable  for  our  manufacturers  show  a  decline ; 
although  slight,  nevertheless  it  is  a  decline.  As  an  illustration,  a  knife 
costing  $12,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  $18,  the  proposed  rate  for 
four  blades  would  bring  the  cost  of  that  knile  to  $17.  This  is  shown  to 
a  greater  extent  on  Wostenholm's  higher  grade  of  goods,  a  four  blade 
knife  costing  $24»  and  the  present  rate  of  duty  $12,  making  $30;  the 
proposed  rate  of  duty  reduces  it  to  $32. 

The  inclosed  appeal,  signed  by  all  the  leading  wholesale  hardware 
houses  of  our  city,  will  explain  itself. 

We  fear  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  bill  did  not  have  sufBcient 
time  to  look  into  the  details  and  particulars  of  this  class  of  goods  and 
the  effect  the  proposed  rate  will  have  upon  the  poorer  class  of  people, 
who  buy  for  actual  needs  and  requirements.  Upon  careful  considera- 
tion we  feel  that  it  will  seem  to  you,  as  it  does  to  us^  that  the  proposed 
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advance  on  cheap  grades  of  pocket  cutlery  is  both  unnecessary  and 
anwise,  and  we  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lloyd  &  Suppleb  Hardwabb  Company. 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Mobbill, 

Chairman  Senate  J^nanoe  Committee^  Washingionj  2).  0. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOCEIWOOD,  TATLOB  ft  00. 

PBESBNTED  BY  SENATOB  SHEBMAN. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  10, 1888. 
Hon.  John  Shebman: 

1  am  in  favor  of  specific  tariff  when  it  is  consistent  with  justice,  but 
the  inclosed  schedule  seems  to  show  the  impracticability  of  it  on  pocket 
cutlery.  It  makes  a  lower  tariff  on  good  goods,  and  a  very  great  advance 
on  cheap  goods.  Ad  valorem  tariff  on  goods  where  variety  of  price  is 
so  great  seems  a  necessity,  notwithstanding  its  objectionable  features. 

I  have  no  interest  in  importers,  but  there  seems  an  obvious  injustice 
in  a  tax  of  50  cents  on  a  knife  that  costs  24  cents. 
Yours,  etc., 

C.  B.  LOCKWOOD. 


BREECH'LOADING  GUKS. 


The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  Talorem .    The  Senatehlll  proposes  $10  per  gun 
and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  figures  oat  as  follows : 


Foreign 

Ad  valorem 

Foreifni 

Ad  Talorem  j 

Foreijcn 

Ad  valorem 

Foreign 

Ad  valorem 

cost. 

rate. 

coat. 

rate.       i 

ooet. 

rate. 

ooet. 

rate. 

PeremL     1 

'PtrcgfU. 

Percent 

Percent 

13.85 

303  , 

17.00 

162 

$21.90 

71 

$68.40 

43 

3.8 

286  1 

8.50 

142 

24.33 

66 

63.26 

41 

4.14 

267  ] 

9.10 

134 

26.76 

62 

68.13 

40 

4.36 

256 

9.70 

123  ! 

29.20 

69 

73.00 

39 

4.62 

241 

10.96 

116 

31.63 

67 

77.66 

38 

4.87 

230 

12.17 

107 

84.06 

64 

82.73 

37 

&48 

207 

13.80 

100 

38.93 

50 

87.60 

36i 

6.10 

189 

14.60 

94 

43.80 

48 

92.40 

3? 

6.70 

174 

17.03 

84 

45.66 

46 

97.38 

86 

7.30 

162 

19.47 

76 

63.66 

44 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 


The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  20  cents  per 
dozen  on  knives  costing  under  f  I  per  dozen ,  50  cents  per  dozen  when  costing  be- 
tween %1  and  $3,  %l  per  dozen  wheu  costing  between  (3  and  18,  and  |2  per  dozen 
'when  costing  more  than  |8  per  dozen,  and  In  addition  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
figures  oat  as  follows : 


Foreign  oost 
per  groea. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Percent 
110 
93 
77| 
70 


Foreign  ooet 

Ad  valorem 

per  gross. 

rate. 

Per  cent. 

$7 

66 

8 

60 

9 

574 

10 

54 

Foreign  ooet 
per  grow. 


$11 
12 
13 


uigitized 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Percent 


60 
70 
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The  above  are  the  popular  large  selling  grades,  and  pone  of  tlio«e  grades  liaye  been 
imported  for  many  years  under  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent.,  and  xeaUjr  coold  not  be  imported 
under  a  tariff  of  ^  per  cent.     In  fact  some  are  being  exported. 


Foreijrn  c<i«t 
per  gross. 

Ad  ralorem. 
rote. 

Foreign  coat 
per  grow. 

Ad  valorem 
nue. 

30 

Percent. 
•0 
66 

50 

120 

PercML 

46 

60 

Ayery  few  of  these  higher  grades  are  imported,  principally  ivory  and  pearl  handles, 
costing  from  t96  to  |fMO  per  gross.  The  sale  of  the  higher  grades  is  oomparatively 
very  limited. 

POCKKT  CUTLERY. 

The  present  tariff  is  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  60  cents 
per  dozen  blades  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  flgares  out  as  follows ; 


Foreigu 

Advalo- 

Foreign 

Advalo- 

I>eicription. 

cost  per 

T^XXk 

>     Description. 

cost  per 

rem 

<loisen> 

ratew 

dosen. 

rate. 

^ 

Percent. 

Percent 

One  blade 

.24 

233 

.37 

164 

$4.00 

«2 

.4« 

127 

4.60 

68 

.61 

106 

6.00 

56 

.76 

08 

6u00 

60 

.86 

M 

Fonr  blades 

1.22 

181 

1.00 

76 

1.34 

175 

TwohUdes 

.37 

204 

1.4(6 

102 

.43 

228 

•      1.68 

151 

.01 

162 

1.70 

MS 

.73 

161 

1.83 

186 

.85 

142 

1.05 

128 

.07 

128 

2.10 

117 

1.10 

116 

2.46 

107 

1.22 

106 

2.68 

100 

1.84 

100 

2.02 

M 

1.46 

83 

8.16 

88 

1.63 

88 

8.41 

84 

1.70 

84 

8.66 

80 

1.82 

80 

3.80 

78 

1.06 

76 

4.14 

73 

.43 
.61 

830 
270 

4.38 
4.62 

70 

68 

.76 

260 

4.87 

86 

.85 

201 

&11 

64 

.07 

180 

6.35 

8S 

1.10 

162 

5.00 

80 

1.22 

151 

6.88 

88 

1.84 

137 

6.07 

56 

1.46 

127 

6.70 

55 

1.70 

113 

7.30 

b2 

1.82 

107 

12.00 

42 

1.06 

103 

18.00 

38 

2.07 

08 

24.00 

8S| 

2.10 

M 

80.00 

ST 

2.31 

00 

36.00 

80 

2.43 

87 

48.00 

20 

2.56 

84 

60.00 

28 

2.63 

81 

72.00 

ts 

8.00 

75 

80.00 

27| 

3.60 

68 
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PBOTEST  OF  HABDWABE  HEBCHAHT8. 

Atlanta,  QLj  December  22j  1888. 
To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee^ 

Wa^inffton,  2>.  0. : 
The  nndersigned,  hardware  merchants  of  this  city,  respectfully  pro- 
test against  the  contemplated  enormous  duties  by  the  Senate  tariff 
bill  on  cutlery  and  guns. 
Bespectfully, 

Bain  &  Kirkpatrick,  Morrison  &  Go.,  Beck  and  Gregg  Hardware 
Company,  Tbos  M.  Clarke  &  Co.,  King  Hardware  Company, 
Heinz  &  Berkele,  J.  M.  Alexander  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Hightower 
&  Co. 


REDDLE. 
LSTTSB  OP  J.  W.  POWELL,  DOIECTOB  U.  8.  OBOLOOICAL  SUBVET 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  December  24, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  t^e  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  20th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  state  as  follows : 

Beddle.  raddle,  or  ruddle  is  a  local  English  name  for  ocher,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  nsed  for.  marking  sheep.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
use  as  a  dye*  It  is  ased  as  a  cheap  mineral  paint  in  covering  barns, 
small  ooantry  hooses,  etc.,  and  for  all  such  purposes  it  is  a  good,  heavy 
covering  material.  It  is  also  used  as  an  abrasive  and  polishing  mate- 
rial, and  finally  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for  oil-cloth. 

For  the  local  production,  importation,  and  use  of  ocher  I  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  ^'Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Sthtes,"  1886,  pp. 

70S,  709,  and  710,  and  also  to  ''Mineral  Resources,^  1883  and  1884,  pp. 

925y  926,  and  927,  which  I  hope  will  give  you  the  information  you  desire. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servairt, 

J.  W.  Powell, 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Director. 

United  States  Senate. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 
oomnnncATiOH  pbom  wholesale  habdwabe  dealebs,  kew 

OBLEAHS. 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washington : 

The  undersigned,  embracing  all  the  wholesale  hardware  houses  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  most 
solemn  protest  against  so  much  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^' Semite  tariff 
bill,"  now  before  you  for  discussion,  as  increases  the  duty  on  cutlery  and 
guns. 
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No  citizens  of  this  great  Hepablic  have  a  greater  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workingman  than  we.  We  have  iu  our  employ  a  very  large 
number  dependent  for  their  daily  subsistence  on  their  labor,  and  to  them 
and  all  others  similarly  situated  we  would  be  the  last  to  do  or  conceive 
an  injury,  but  the  duty  on  cutlery  as  given  in  the  pending  bill  will  be 
of  benefit  to  none.  The  manufcu^ture  of  cutlery  in  this  country  is  in- 
sufficient to  wholly  supply  its  needs,  and  therefore  the  purchase  of 
foreign  goods  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  the  bill  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  lower  class  of  goods,  that  which 
the  workingman  is  compelled  to  use,  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  as 
the  value  of  the  articles  decrease  so  does  the  pro  rata  of  duty  largely 
increase. 

With  guns  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists.  The  guns  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  rivals,  but  certainly 
if  a  purchaser  should  prefer  one  made  elsewhere  to  one  made  in  this 
country  the  law  should  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  preference. 

In  other  words,  we  may  say  that  any  attempt  by  duties  so  large  as  to 
practically  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  articles  into  this  country 
will  not  benefit  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them  here, 
but  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  such  articles  to  the 
poor  consumer.  To  those  people  who  purchase  the  finest  quality  of 
guns  and  cutlery  the  pending  bill  affords  no  obstacle,  as  the  duty  on* 
these  is  comparatively  so  light  as  to  be  almost  insignificant 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  body  may  reform  the  sched- 
ule affecting  cutlery  and  guns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  duty 
being  what  it  now  appears  to  be,  not  only  prohibitive,  but  likewise  illog- 
ical and  inconsistent. 

New  Orleans,  December  26, 1888. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  limited,  O.  Baldwin  president ;  Stauffer,  Esh- 
leman  &  Co.;  Rice, Born  &  Co.;  Halloway  &  Gardes;  The 
H.  Haller  Manufacturing}  Company,  limited,  H.  Haller,  pres- 
ident; T.  Generelly;  The  H.  &  D.  Folsom  Arms  Company, 
G^o.  Folsom,  manager  New  Orleans  Branch ;  G.  Pitard  & 
Bro. 


PLATE  AND  SHEET  IRON. 

COMMinnCATlOH   OF    KAVTTFACTVBEBS   OF    IKON   AHD   STEBL 

SHEETS. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  sheets 
in  the  United  St'^tes,  desire  respectfully  to  represent  to  you  that  their 
industry  is  at  present  seriously  affected  by  inequalities  in  the  existing 
tariff  laws,  by  disproportionately  low  rates  of  duties  oil  certain  kinds  of 
sheets,  and  by  imperfect  w^ording  of  the  law  in  some  instances,  all  re- 
sulting in  heavy  importations  of  foreign-made  sheets  at  prices  belgw 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
American  capital  and  labor  involved  in  the  business. 

These  inequalities,  the  correction  of  which  was  embodied  as  the  spe- 
cific idea  in  the  platform  of  the  Bepublican  party,  in  the  campaign 
which  has  just  been  won,  and  to  which  we  believe  we  contributed  our 
full  share  of  our  time,  money,  and  influence,  are  mainly  removed  in  the 
tariff  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  we  therefore  beg 
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that  yoa  will  secure  the  passage,  mthout  change  in  rates  or  provisionSj 
of  paragraphs  131, 144, 145,  aud  14G,  covering  as  follows : 

131.  Boiler  and  other  plate,  iron  or  steel. 

144.  Sheet  irou  or  steel,  commoD  or  black. 

145.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  corrugated. 

146.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  galvanized. 

146.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  polished,  pickled,  or  cold-rolled. 

And  we  also  request  that  in  paragraph  147  (tin-plates  and  terne-plates) 
you  will  amend  the  rates  of  duty  so  as  to  read  ^'2J  cents  per  pound"  in 
place  of  "  1  cent  per  pound.'' 

The  phraseology  aud  provisions  contained  in  these  paragraphs  are 
such  as  will  make  a  logical  schedule,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
law  and  with  the  design  of  protecting  American  industrial  manufact- 
ure, both  as  producers  and  consumers.    The  materials  we  purchase  for 
producing  our  sheets  are  American  made.    The  articles  manufactured 
from  our  sheets  are  amply  protecte<l  by  the  tariif,  from  foreigii  comj)e- 
tition,  and  we  are  now  asking  for  ourselves  the  simple  justice  of  being 
adeqaately  protected  likewise.    Those  to  whom  we  sell  are  all  secured 
in  their  hold  upon  the  American  market,  aud  we  trust  you  will  recog- 
nize the  reasonableness  aud  validity  of  our  claim  for  equal  justice  in  the 
tariff  laws.    This  will  be  granted  us  by  the  passage  of  the  above-named 
paragraphs  as  ori^nally  reported  to  the  Senate,  without  change  of  rates 
(except  in  paragraph  147),  and  to  this  end  we  look  to  you  and  beg  that 
you  will  take  favorable  action,  and  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 
McOuUough  Iron  Company^  Henry  Whitely,  treasurer,  Phila- 
delphia and  Maryland  (Cecil  County);  McDaniel  &  Harvey 
Company,  Henry  Whiteley,  treasurer  j  Alan  Wood  Company, 
Jona  E.  Jones,  secretary ;  also,  proprietors  of  Delaware  Iron 
Works,  Delaware ;  J.  Wood  &  Brothers  Co.,  Wm.  Wood, 
treasurer;    Marshall  Brothers   &  Co.,   Marshall  Brothers, 
(proprietors  furnace);  J.  E.  Straus  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
S.  Bobbins  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Moorehead-McCleam  Company;  Oliver  Bros.  &  Phillips,  Bepub- 
lic  Iron  Works   ^imited);    Jones  &  Laughlins  (limited); 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Geo.  G.  McMurtry,  presi- 
dent; W.  Dewees  Wood  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jennings,  Beale  &  Co.  (limited),  Benj.  F.  Jennings,  chairman ; 
Canonsburg  Iron  arid  Steel  Company,  L.  A.  Moyran,  secre- 
tary; Wallace,  Bahfleld  &  Co.  (limited),  per  W.  E.  Foale; 
Chess,  Cook  &  Co.,  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  The  Chartiers  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  (limited),  M.  W.  Leech,  treasurer;  Kirk- 
patrick  &  Co.  (limited),  M.  W.  Leech,  treasurer;  The  Spang 
Steel  and  Iron  Company  (limited),  Jno.  C.  Porter,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Moorhead,  Bro.  &  Co.,  Howe,  Brown  &  Co. 
(limited);  Brown  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Drop  Forging  Com- 
pany, H.  G.  Brown,  vice-president,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Shoenberger,  Speer  &  Co.,  Shoenberger  &  Co.,  H.  Lloyd,  Son  & 
Go.,  tTnited  States  Iron  and  Tinplate  Company  (limited); 
P.  H.  Laufman  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Keystone  Rolling  Mill  Company  (limited),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Lin- 
den Steel  Company  (limited),  by  W.  J.  Lewis,  president. 
P.  H.  Laufman  &  Go.  (limited);  S.  M.  Jackson,  treasurer;  W.  B. 

Laufman,  secretary,  Apollo,  Pa. 
Scottdale  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (limited),  G.  Grazier,  secre- 
tary, Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Plymouth  Boiling- Mill  Company,  S,  Fulton,  general  saperin- 
tendent,  Consliohocken,  Pa. 

Chester  Boiling  Mills,  C.  B.  Houston,  treasurer,  Chester,  Pa. 

William  L.  Bailey,  treasurer,  Thomdale  Iron  Works,  Thomdale, 
Pa. 

6.  M.  McCauley,  treasurer.  Central  Iron  Works ;  Paxton  Boiling 
MillSf  per  John  Q.  Denny,  superintendent,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Joseph'L.  Bailey  &  Son,  Pine  Iron  Works  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Columbia  Boiling  Mill  Company,  per  J.  W.  Steacy,  treasurer, 
Columbia,  Pa. 

Schall,  Steacy  &  Denney,  York,  Pa. 

Chester  Bertolette,  president  Stony  Creek  Iron  Company,  limited, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Catasauqua  Manufacturing  Company,  Oliver  Williams,  presi- 
dent, Catasauqua,  Pa. 

American  Sheet  Iron  Company,  Cteo.  Darby^  treasurer^  Phillips- 
burgh,  N.  J. ;  Beilly  &  Oliver,  Baston,  Pa. 

Marshall  Iron  Company,  by  B.  Mendinhall,  president,  Newport, 
Del.;  J.  B.  Bringhurst,  Marshallton,  Del.;  The  Seidel  & 
Hastings  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Merry  &  Co.;  Marshall  Lefferts  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Elmira  Iron  and  Steel  Boiling  Mill  Company,  H.  W.  Bathbone, 
president,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company,  by  Ed.  O.  Page,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Britton  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  by  J.  W.  Britton,  president, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Falcon  Iron  and  Nail  Company,  M.  S.  Ann,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; Coleman,  Shields  &  Go^Kiles,  Ohio. 

S^ummers  Bros.  &  Co.,  Struthers,  Ohio. 

Maumee  Boiling  Mill  Company,  George  F.  Bnssell,  general  man- 
ager, Toledo,  Ohio,  January  1, 1889. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Iron  Company,  H.  O.  Boswell,  president, 
Yonngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Andrews  Brothers  Company,  by  L.  B.  Cochran,  president, 
Yonngstowq,  Ohio. 

Stedman  &  Sargent,  assignees  of  Aurora  Iron  Company,  Aurora, 
Ind. 

The  Union  Steel  Company,  by  Jay  C.  Morse,  president,  Chicago, 
All. 

John  McVoy,  Jno.  McVoy  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Springfield  Iron  Company,  VVm.  Barret  Bidgely,  vice-presi- 
dent, Springfield,  111. 

Saint  Louis  Stamping  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Bannantine  Galvanized  Iron  Manufacturing  Company,  Saint 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  Bessemer  Boiling  Mills,  by  W.  H.  Woodward,  president, 
Bessemer,  Ala. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Allison  (chairman), 

K  W.  Aldrich,  Fbank  Hiscock, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

of  the  United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  O. 
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STILL  WINES. 
8TATEXEVT  OP  H.  A.  BlTJEK  &  CO.,  77  WATEB  STREET. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  EVARrS. 

New  York,  December  31, 1888, 
DEAB  Sib:  Beferring  to  the  visit  oar  Mr.  B^tjer  paid  you  here  last 
week,  we  desire  to  say  that  in  oar  opinion  tbe  proposed  advance  of  duty 
on  still  wines,  as  per  the  hill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
is  wholly  nnjust  to  the  importing  interest  and  uncalled-for  as  a  means 
of  protection  to  the  domestic  interest.  In  1883  the  duty  was  advanced 
at  the  last  moment  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  import- 
ing interest  then  had  no  chance  befoie  the  proper  authorities  to  be  heard 
in  protest.  Even  that  advance  was  unnecessary  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  domestic  interest,  because  the  prices  at  which  domestic  wines  are 
now  being  sold  are  bat  little  higher  than  the  present  tariff  on  imported 
wines,  and  at  those  prices  the  domestic  people  now  make  a  good  profit, 
no  doubt.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff, 
and  it  is  oar  opinion  that,  if  the  proposed  measare  becomes  a  law,  it 
woald  operate  to  materially,  decrease  the  importation  of  wines  and  pre- 
vent that  of  certain  kinds  altogether.  We  hope  that  you  will  view  our 
argument  favorably,  and  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  tariff  on  wines. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  A.  Batjbb  &  Co. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evabts, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  0. 


SHAWLS. 

tflATSVEET  OF  MEBBDIACE:  WOOLEH  KILLS. 

PBB8BNTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  ALLEN,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

LowBLL,  Mass.,  July  14, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  Agreeably  to  promise  made  you  when  in  Lowell^  we  have 
sent  to  your  address  this  day  one  package  containing  two  Jacquard 
velvet  shawls,  one  in  the  unfinished  state  as  it  comes  from  the  loom, 
the  other  finished,  ready  for  the  market ;  also  four  shades  ladies' cloak- 
ing (of  one  class)  in  the  finished  state.  We  inclose  with  this  full  expla- 
nations of  the  stock  which  eaters  into  their  manufacture,  and  have  fig- 
ured a  saving  of  10  cents  per  pound  (which  we  should  probably  get)  on 
the  foreign  wool,  and  a  loss  of  35  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  on  the 
manufactured  goods,  thus  showing  conclusively  the  loss  which  must 
come  to  manufacturers  of  these  goods  by  tbe  passage  of  the  Mills 
bill  in  its  present  state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  ladies'  cloaking,  where 
we  have  figured  domestic  wool  at  the  same  reduction  of  10  cents  per 
pound  as  tbreign,  a  result  jivhich  we  can  not  anticipate,  as  we  should  not 
expect  these  wools  to  decline  in  any  such  ratio.  Therefore  the  entire 
loss  of  the  specific  duty  would  be  likely  to  fall  on  these  goods,  namely^ 
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(^  cents  per  yard,  by  its  removal.  We  have  not  fibred  the  stock 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  back  of  the  ladies'  cloaking,  as 
we  think  it  is  free  of  duty.  In  the  manufacture  of  velvet  shawls  like 
those  sent  yon  the  great  question  comes  upon  the  labor,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  does  not  nearly  cover  the  difterence  between 
onr  prices  paid  lor  labor  and  those  paid  abroad,  for  the  reason  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  performed  in  finishing  these  goods  must 
be  by  hand-and  by  persons  well  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work.  There- 
fore they  must  be  well  paid.  For  instance,  the  fringe  on  these  shawls  is 
all  hand-work,  for  which  we  pay  90  cents  per  shawl,  while  for  the  same 
shawl  made  on  the  other  side  they  pay  from  25  to  30  c^nts  per  shawl. 
The  production  of  these  shawls  in  weaving  is  also  slow  and  difficult,  re- 
quiring a  more  skilled  and  higher.paid  class  of  labor  than  on  ordinary 
goods.  Our  labor  will  average  more  than  100  per  cent,  higher  on  these 
shawls  than  the  same  labor  in  Europe,  and  you  can  see  plainly  that  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  nearly  cover  the  difference  in  labor. 
In  our  opinion  there  should  be  an  extra  clause  for  shawls  especially, 
classified  in  the  tariff  book  under  the  head  of  manufactured  articles,  as 
the  shawl  is  a  garment  all  ready  to  be  worn,  and  should  not  come  into  the 
same  list  or  class  as  woolen  goo<is,  which  have  to  be  made  up  afterward. 
Ready-made  garments  have  their  own  classification,  and  shawls  should 
have  their  own,  as  the  difference  is  just  as  great  between  a  shawl  and 
woolen  cloth  as  it  is  between  a  ready-made  garment  and  the  cloth.  The 
diff'ereuce  in  the  cost  between  the  present  tariff*  and  that  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Mills  bill  must  fall  entirely  on  the  labeling  class,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  these  goods  (like  samples  sent  youi  could  be 
produced  at  all  in  this  country  should  the  bill  pass.  We  would,  there- 
fore, impress  this  fact  strongly  upon  j^ou,  that  the  laborer  must  inevi- 
tably be  the  sufierer  in  this  contest,  as  the  wages  of  the  laboring  class 
must  come  down  on  a  level  with  the  prices  paid  abroad  or  these  in- 
dustries must  cease  to  exist.  We  would  also  call  attention  again  to 
the  separate  classification  of  shawls  under  their  own  head,  and  request 
you  to  insist  upon  having  them  thus  classified  if  it  can  be  done. 

We  trust  we  have  not  tried  your  patience  in  striving  to  explain  these 
facts  to  you  and  that  we  have  made  these  matters  plain.  Should  yon 
require  any  further  explanations,  we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  advise 
you  in  any  way  in  our  i)ower.  As  the  bill  is  being  debated  in  the  House 
at  the  time  of  our  writing,  we  trust  you  will  use  all  your  influenoe  in 
the  Senate,  by  bringing  it  before  that  commitee,  with  the  samples  and 
facts  which  we'have  given  you,  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  tnily, 

S.  Bachman* 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen, 

Member  Congress,  Seventh  Distrioty  Massachusetts. 


Mbrkimack  Woolkn  MnjjSy 

Lowell,  M<U8,,  July  14,  1888. 

ExplanatiOM. 

^  Cena. 

Jacquard  velyet  shawl . 

From  loom,  foreign  wool,  4  pounds  in  grease,  at  10  cents 40 

Finished,  shawl  weighs  2i  pounds,  at  :^  cents  ..a 87| 

Loss 47^ 
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Ladies'  cloaking,  per  yard :  Centa. 

CamePs  hair,  etc.,  14  ounces  on  back  of  cloth,  free  of  duty. 

Domestic  wool,  16  ounces,  2  pounds  wool  in  grease,  at  10  cents 20 

Finished,  1^  pounds  goods,  at  35  cents 66 

Loss • , '. 46 

Showing  a  loss  in  one  case  of  47^  cents  per  shawl,  in  the  other  of  46  cents  per  yard, 
allowing  the  reduction  of  20  cents  on  wool  in  cloaking  (which  is  very  doubtful)  by 
the  removal  of  the  specific  duty  which  is  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill.  All  of  which 
loss  most  fall  upon  the  working  class. 


FREESTONE. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  P.  SHEBWOOD. 

New  York.  December  8, 1888. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  the  spring  of  1870,  when  the  tariff  bill  waa  before  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  I  brought  several  letters  of  introduction  to 
you  and  to  the  late  President  Garfield,  asking  your  help  at  the  time  on 
the  subject  of  a  very  high  duty  which  it 'was  then  proposed  to  put  upon 
rough  freestone  for  building  i)urposes.  You  very  kindly  at  the  time 
told  the  writer  that  j^ou  would  do  what  you  could  for  us,  and  when  we 
showed  that  the  proposed  raise  was  prohibitory  to  us,  your  help  has  al- 
ways been  appreciated  by  us.  !Now,  when  the  tariff  question  is  again 
before  Congress,  the  Mills  bill  (entirely  unasked  by  us)  has  put  rough 
free  stone  on  the  free  list,  but  the  Senate  bill  has  raised  the  duty  from 
present  rate  of  $1  per  ton  (14  cubic  feet  weigh  a  ton,  so  duty  is  now  7 
cents  per  foot)  to  14  cents  per  foot,  which  is  a  raise  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
which  is  so  excessive  that  it  will  entirely  kill  the  business.  We  are 
credibly  informed  that  your  committee  made  the  raise  to  14  cents  per 
foot  on  account  of  a  statement  made  to  your  body  that  foreign  stone 
from  Scotland  was  brought  across  the  Atlantic  entirely  as  ballast,  and 
so  free  of  freight,  and  consequently  that  the  duty  should  be  very  heavy. 
Briefly,  the  facts  are  there  are  but  five  or  six  parties  who  import  free- 
stone into  the  United  States,  and  alone  of  those  we  own  our  own  quar- 
ries in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  and  also  import  a  stone  from 
Scotland.  The  freight  on  freestone  from  Scotland,  instead  of  being 
free,  is  $5  per  ton  of  11  cubic  feet.  None  of  the  foreign  stones  im- 
ported here  interfere  or  in  any  way  injure  any  American  one,  for  they 
are  entirely  different  in  color  from  American  stones.  None  of  the  for- 
eign stones  undersell  the  American  ones,  and  even  the  stones  from  the 
extreme  West  undersell  our  own  and  all  foreign  stones  from  10  to  26 
cents  per  foot  in  this  market.  All  the  foreign  stoues  come  here  en- 
tirely in  the  rough  and  have  to  be  sawed  and  cut  up  by  American 
labor.  One  dollar's  worth  of  the  rough  stone  requires  $3  to  $4  worth 
of  American  labor  upon  it  to  get  it  into  a  building;  therefore  stone  in 
the  shape  it  is  imported  is  certaiuly  the  most  raw  material  and  is  a 
benefit  to  American  labor,  and  a  raise  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  present 
duty  is,  we  feel,  an  uncalled-for  raise,  and  we  can  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  purpose  of  your  commivtee  to  want  to  kill  off  a  legitimate  business 
or  destroy  a  very  considerable  amount  of  invested  capital.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  stone  could  easily  be  free  and  yet  do  no  injury  to  any 
American  quarry  or  interest,  it  certainly  is  a  great  injustice  to  have  the 
duty  increased  100  per  cent,  without  any  just  cause,  and  we  feel  we  caa 
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not  but  ask  yoar  kind  consideration  of  these  facts  dnd  shonld  be  glsA 
to  present  before  yoar  GOinmittee  the  proofs  of  the  statements  above 
made  if  you  or  your  committee  should  wish  or  are  willing  to  receive 
them.  We  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  any  suggestions  you  may 
kindly  oflBer  ad  to  the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue  in  this  matter. 
Tours,  very  respectftilly, 

G.  P.  Shebwood, 

24  Pine  Street. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Ohairmany  etc. 


GLUCOSE. 

STATEIEEHT  OF  TALEHTDTE  LOEWI 

REFERRED  BY  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN. 

if  Bw  York,  December  4, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  be^  to  inclose  a  cutting  ftom  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  according  to  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  glucose 
petitioned  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  change  of  duty  on  glucose  and 
grape  sugar  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  three- 
quarters  cent  per  pound,  and  give  as  reason  for  desired  change  of  duty 
that  these  articles  are  imported  from  Germany  under  gross  underval- 
uati6ns.  These  pretenses  of  undervaluation  are  not  new^  but  were  made 
already  in  1885,  when  the  customhouse  authorities  here  retained  all  my 
sample  packages  for  six  months  and  did  not  liquidate  any  of  my  in- 
voices during  all  that  time.  The  domestic  manufacturers  of  glucose  were 
then  united  in  a  trust,  and  as  trust  they  sent  an  expert  to  Germany  to  find 
out  the  true  cost  of  this  article  there.  Two  of  their  employes -were  the 
merchant  appraisers  in  my  case,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  my 
invoices  were  finally  passed  as  correct. 

Being  about  the  only  importer  of  glucose  and  grape  sugar  in  this 
market,  and  as  the  demand  for  a  higher  duty  is  msMie  solely  under  the 
plea  ^  undervaluation,  I  take- the  liberty  to  address  you  in  this  matter. 
It  is  evident  that  the  pretended  undervaluation  can  be  easily  disproved, 
as  I  volunteer  to  open  my  books  to  the  search  of  any  custom-hoase  ex- 
pert authorized  to  this  purpose  by  your  committee.  Allow  me  to  add 
that  the  article  is  not  consigned,  but  bought  outrigh(  by  me  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  present  cost  price  of  imported  grape  sugar  is  3.!t3 
cents  per  pound  on  dock,  while  the  domestic  article  is  sold  at  2  to  2^ 
cents  per  pound  delivered  to  the  buyer.  Glucose  runs  at  about  the 
same  ratio.  This  range  of  prices  shows  clearly  why  the  domestic 
manufacturers  state  the  reason  for  an  increased  duty  to  be  undervalua- 
tion and  not  further  protection. 
Very  respectfully, 

Yalentins  Lobwl 

Hon.  John  Sherman,. 

Okairnwn  Finance  Qmmitteey  United  SUUee  SeneOe. 
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COTTON  BAGGING 

OOMXinnCATIOH  FROM  CHABLES  E.  PEABCE. 

Saint  Louis,  December  27, 1888. 
Dear  Sib:  As  I  stated  to  yoa  in  Washingtou,  the  contracts  of  the 
seven  or  eight  bagging  manufacturers  who  have  controlled  the  bagging 
market  during  the  past  season  expire  by  limitation  January  1,  after 
which  date  the  competition  is  likely  to  be  sharp.  Quotations  for  January 
delivery  are  already  out  in  New  Tork,  Saint  Louis,  and  New  Orleans 
at  various  and  greatly  reduced  prices.  With  stocks  of  about  13,000,000 
yards  on  hand,  prices  must  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade  and  must 
run  low  unless  the  rising  jute  market  in  Calcutta  holds  them  back. 
This  information  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  you  and  the  subcommittee 
in  reference  to  Schedule  J. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  extend  to  us  the  same  consideration  paid 
to  all  American  manufacturers.  The  rate  of  2  cents  per  yard  carries 
a  larger  percentage  of  reduction  than  any  other  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill,  according  to  my  reading. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  E.  Peaboe. 
Hon.  W.  B.  AiiLisoN, 
-   United  States  Senate. 


CUTLERY. 

PETinOir  OF  POCKET  CUTLEBT  MANUPACTTJBEBS. 

Gentlemen:  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  modify  the  proposed 
rate  of  duty  upon  the  pocket  cutlery  section  of  the  proposed  Senate 
tariff  bill,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  following  change  as  being  a  very 
considerable  reduction: 

Valaed  per  dozen  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  20  cente  per  dozen  blfldes; 
valued  aooye  50  oente  and  not  exceeding  |2  per  dozen ,  40  cents  per  dozen  blades; 
valaed  above  |2  and  not  exceeding  $7  per  dozen,  60  cents  per  dozen  blades ;  above  |7 
per  dozen,  80  cents  per  dozen  blades;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem. 

The  above  classification  will  show  but  a  slight  advance  in  duty  on  a 
good  quality  of  English  pocket-knives  and  reputable  German  cutlery. 
One  or  two  patterns  of  extremely  low-grade  and  low-cost  knives  may  be 
found  in  each  classification  that  will  figure  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  125 
per  cent,  to  150  per  cent. 

The  average  duty  on  low-grade  Oerman  knives  usually  imported  will 
be  about  85  per  cent-  if  figured  ad  valorem. 

The  present  average  margin  between  cost  of  high  priced  American 
pocket  cutlery  and  the  consumer  is  about  75  per  cent.,  but  very  small 
on  low-priced  knives. 

The  present  margin  between  importers'  cost  of  low-grade  foreign 
XKMsket-kniveSy  duty  and  expenses  paid,  and  the  Qoasumer  is  about  175 
percent, 
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The  duty  as  proposed  above  will  still  leave  a  margin  between  im- 
porters' cost  ami  price  to  consumers  of  about  95  per  cent.  The  effect 
of  the  proposed  duty  will  not  be  to  advance  tlie  price  of  knives  to  the 
fiual  purchaser;  it  will  simply  reduce  the  lari^e  profit  or  premium  now 
divided  between  importer,  jobber,  and  retailer  to  an  amount  nearer 
that  afforded  by  American  pocket  cutlery,  and  lessen  the  too-great  in- 
ducements now  offered  for  pushing  poor  goods  upon  the  public. 

Thos.  W.  Bradley,  Walden,  N.  Y., 
W.  B.  RuDD,  Lakeville,  Conn., 
W.  P.  DusTiN,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass., 
W.  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden,  Conn., 

Committee  Representing  American  Poeket- Cutlery  Manufacturers, 
The  FiNAjfCE  Committee  U.  S.  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  0. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 
8TATEVEHT  07   D.  LAVDBETH  ft  80H8. 

Philadelphia,  January  1, 1889. 

DeabSir:  On  behalf  of  e^ery  American  garden- seed  grower  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  since  our  Mr.  Baruet  Landreth  appeared  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  August  16, 1888,  we  ask  that 
the  tariff  schedule  upon  garden  seeds  be  so  framed  in  the  Senate  bill 
as  to  enumerate  specifically  all  garden  vegetable  seeds  subject  to  duty. 

And  just  here  we  will  define  what  we  consider  the  distinction  be- 
tween garden  and  agricultural  8eed&,  Indian  corn  excepted,  which  as  a 
sugar  or  sweet  corn  is  a  garden  seed,  while  as  non>saccharine  it  is  a  field 
seed. 

Garden  seeds  are  seeds  of  plants  producing  edible  tissue  without  proc- 
ess of  machine  manufacture. 

Agricultural  seeds  are  seeds  of  plants  either  not  edible,  as  grass  seeds, 
or  such  as  require  manufacture,  as  wheat. 

Turnip  seed  is  a  garden  seed,  and  under  a  Treasury  decision  of  two 
years  ago  has  free  entry,  not  because  the  tariff  schedule  provides  that 
turnip  seed  enter  free,  but  because  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law,  by 
which  it  has  had  enrtry  for  the  two  years  past  as  a  seed  not  a  garden  seed^ 
under  the  **  basket  clause :"  "  All  oth^r  seeds,  except  medicinal  seeds, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  free."  Under  this  same  in- 
terpretation cabbage  seed  might  enter  free. 

Turnip  seed,  growing  under  the  protection  of  20  per  cent,  duty, 
amounted  to  [estimated]  1,009,000  pounds  annually;  under  the  above 
ruling  of  free  entry  the  production  has  fallen  to  less  than  one-half,  and 
will  entirely  cease  as  an  American  farm  industry  unless  protection  is 
given  to  the  seed  farmer. 

The  American  contracts  now  standing  for  turnip  growing  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England  for  crop  of  1889,  it  is  estimate,  amount  to  about 
1,000,000  pounds. 

This  seed,  placed  upon  the  same  schedule  as  cabbage,  carrot,  onion, 
parsnip,  radish,  and  other  seeds,  with  which  it  should  properly  be  classed, 
would  again  be  grown  largely  in  the  New  England,  Middle,  Southern, 
Ilortbwesteni  3tates,  and  Californii^ 
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No  objection  can  be  raised  by  the  ordinary  fiumer  or  consumer  to  the 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  which  the  framers  of  the  present  law  intended  to 
place  opon  turnip  seed,  as  but  1  pound  of  seed  is  required  to  sow  an 
acre,  and  as  the  ordinary  products  of  the  farmer  are  protected  by  a  duty 
ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Imported  turnip  seed  costing  10  cents  per  pound  at  a  20  per  cent, 
duty  would  simply  be  raised  to  12  cents,  an  increase  so  small  (2  cents 
X>er  acre  to  the  consumer)  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration,  while 
making  all  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  to  the  American 
grower.  The  1  pound  of  turnip  seed  sown  to  the  acre  by  a  farmer 
under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  would  simply  be  sulgect  to  2  c^nts  duty, 
while  if  the  same  farmer  put  in  an  acre  of  imported  wheat  the  du^ 
would  be  25  cents,  or  twelve  times  as  much.  This  is  protection  to  the 
grain  farmer,  but  none  to  the  seed  grower. 

Under  the  present  construction  of  the  tariff  the  official  records  of 
imports  show  an  entry  of  dutiable  seeds  to  the  value  of  $149,876,  and 
those  of  the  free  list  to  over  $1,000,000.  The  potato  grower  is  protected 
by  a  Specific  duty  equfil  to  33  per  cent.  The  grain  farmer  has  25  per 
cent,  protection  on  wheat,  33  per  cent,  on  oats,  25  per  cent,  on  corn. 
The  garden-seed  grower,  who  pursues  agricultural  work  to  a  most  in- 
tensedegree,  has  only  20  percent,  on  one-fifth  part  of  the  seeds  imported. 
Thus  the  actual  protection  is  but  5  per  cent,  on  seeds  in  general.  Cer- 
tainly the  important  interest  of  seed  growing  should  be  fostered  as 
much  as  potato  culture. 

As  seed  farmers  and»  seed  merchants  and  impprters,  we  Tenture  to 
suggest  a  schedule  which  would  simplify  the  present  enumeration  of 
seeds ;  a  subject  always  .with  difficulty  understood  by  revenue  officials. 
We  suggest  that  under  the  one  general  heading,  <<  Seeds,"  there  be 
enumerated  specifically  every  dutiable  variety  of  ^u*den  vegetable  seed, 
and  thus  avoid  any  possibility  of  misconstruction. 
'For  example : 

8KSD6. 

Vegetable  seeds  at  30  per  cent,  duty  : 

Beet  (sagar-beet  excepted),  broccoli,  bniMela  spronte,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  collaids,  crew,  caciimber,  egg  plant,  endiye,  kale,  kohl  rabi, 
leek,  lettnce,  mangel  warzel,  melon,  mustard,  onion,  okra,  parsley,  parsnip, 
pepper,  pumpkin,  radish,  satisfy,  scorzonera,  sea  kale,  sorrel,  sage,  sqnash, 
summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  spinach,  thyme,  tomato,  turnip. 

All  the  above  being  at  30  per  cent. 

Vegetable  seeds  at  specific  duty : 

Beans,  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Peas^  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 
Seeds  of  flowers,  free.    Seeds  of  sugar  beet,  free. 
Dutch  bulbs,  free. 


Very  respectfully  submitted. 


D.  Lakdbsth  &  Sons. 


Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senator j  Washtngtony  D.  0. 

Ill  TAB  I 
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WORSTED  TARNS,  CLOTHS,  AND  CLOTHIN&. 

Oonoeding  40  per  oent  ad  valoreni  eqiiitablemi  W0Eiled7mii,iihit'rio' 
tectiye  duty  is  required  on  fine  dotlti  and  dottdng! 

CLOTH. 

•Mannfaetnring  cloth  in  United  States: 

Yalneof  yarn  in  Europe,  per  poond — ..  |0l6O 

Iiliport doty,  40pereent • ••...•• .«..—. •...,....     M 

Value  of  yam  in  United  Sfcates H4 

Cost  per  poand  to  weave  and  finish  oloth  in  United  States 45 

Value  of  cloth  in  United  States »..    1.S9 

M&nn&ctorinfl:  cloth  in  Europe : 

Value  of  yam  in  Europe,  per  pound • ....»••• 10 

Cost  per  pound  to  weave  and  finish  cloth  in  Europe..... 2S 

Value  of  cloth  in  Europe , » 

Duty  required  to  equalize  American  cost^  50  per  oent ......«.•.     .44 

Value  of  imported  oloth  in  United  States..—  . ^...    1.^ 

American  manufacturers'  costs  are: 

Doty  on  yam  imported I .44 

Labor  and  mill  expenses  to  weave  into  oloth 45 

Total ^ m 

Foreign  manufacturers'  costs  are : 

Labor  and  mill  expenses •••••• 25 

Imported  duty,  52  per  cent,  on  oloth  value. .•••.••—«•—     M 

Total "   .69 

The  American  manafaoturer  of  doth  reqaires  a  protective- doty  upon 
imported  cloth  equal  to  the  daty  paid  on  the  yarn  of  40  per  •oeoc,  or  24 
cents,  and  ia  addition  an  amount  equal  to  the  diffeieiice  in  the  labor 
cost  of  manufacturing  cloth  in  the  United  States  and  Eoiope,  which  in 
this  case  is  20  cents.  If  the  foreign  cloth  be  separated  into  yam  and 
labor  and  imported,  the  American  mauufactarer  would  leqoire  protec- 
tion, viz : 

60  cents  worth  oi  yam  in  cloth,  40  percent |a.24 

25  cents  worth  of  labor  in  cloth,  80  percent 80 

85  cents  at  52  pe<r  cent,  import  duty • ..•.^-     .44 

CLOTHING. 

Manufacturing  clothing  in  United  States : 

Value  of  imported  or  American  cloth,  per  pound |Li9 

Cost  to  manufacture  clothing,  per  pound --..-•....•JJI!.     .3f 

Value  of  clothing  in  UnitedStates l.-y 
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ioriiigt^^loihiag  in  Europe : 

'Valiieof  oloth  per  pound,  in  Europe |0.85 

C^9«t*to  manaiaetarey  per  ponnd 16 

T5»t»l. 1.01 

^6fii|i^  emit,  neqairad  to  equalize  Amerioftn  eoBt 68 

Total 1.59 

65iMttta  woiith  of  olotiiinvorted  in  clothing,  62  per  e«iit 44 

16  eents  worth  of  labor  impettad  in  olothing,  88  per  cent 14 

-111.01  worth  or  clothing  imported  at 68  pwaent 58 

The  specific  or  compensatory  duty  on  yams,  cloths,  and  clothing 
should  be  rated  to  eqoal  daty  paid  on  wool,  and  in  addition  to  oompen- 
sate  for  the  shrinkage  in  process  of  manafaetore. 


CELLULOID. 

VExrnm  of  cblluioid  kavufaciubivo  ookpaht,  ot  hew- 

ABX,  v.  X 

To  ike  honorable  the  BuboammUtee  on  Finanee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States. 

The  petition  of  the  Oellnloid  Mannfaotnring  Company,  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  lespectfally  shows  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  manu£Mtare  ana 
sale  of  A  oompound  of  pyros^yline  known  as  celluloid,  in  .the  ci(y.of 
l^ewark,  and  they.reiipectfiilly  pray  your  honorable  committee,  in  the 
bill  now^^peudiug  before  the  Senate  and  known  as  the  Senate  snbatitnte 
for  the  bill  H.  B.  9051,  to  restore  the  daties  therein  provided  on  collo- 
dion and  aU  .compounds  of  pyroxyllne,  by  whatever  name  known,  to 
the 'existing  rates  as  now  provided  by  law,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Finst.  Nearly  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  maoafactare  of 
QeHuloid,pay.dafy,jiainely,aoids,  paper,  cotton,  and  other  fibers;  al- 
cohol, both  of  grain  luid  wood;  ethers,  fusel  oil,  essential  oils,  refined 
camphor,  oxide <of  aibq,  aniUne  and  otiier  coloring  matters,  and  bleach- 
ing agents;  and  there:  ace  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varioos  goods 
made  of  celluloid  metal  work  of  different  kinds,  also  bristles,  mirror- 
plates,  cutlei^y  bladesyisotton  and  linen  .cloths,  silks,  satins,  plushes,  and 
velvets,  and  many  other  articles.  There  are  companies  engaged  in  the 
mannfleu^tnre  of  oellhloid  and  of  eelluloid  affticles  who  use  similar  ma- 
terials, in  England,  France,  and  Oermany,  who  are  enabled  to  purchase 
a  large  portion  of  the  above  goods  at  prices  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  said  materials  could  be  purchased  here.  These  foreign  companies 
also  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  wages  paid,  which  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  wages  paid  by  your  petitioners ;  your  petitioners  are  there- 
fore debarred  from  any  foreign  market,  and  any  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent duty  would  enable  said  foreign  company  to  send  their  goods  into 
fhis  country  in  competition  with  the  goods  manufactured  here. 

Second.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate substitute  should  be  adhered  to,  this  market  would  be  flooded  with 
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fbreign  goods,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  witb  these  goods  o«l 
aoconnt  of  the  difference  id  the  price  of  labor  here  and  in  sach  foreigii 
oonntries.  Figures  taken  from  the  books  of  year  petitioners  for  the 
years  1884  to  1886,  inclnsive^  show  that  your  petitioners  have  paid  for 
material  and  labor  daring  said  period  the  sum  of  $525,379.72,  eS  which 
the  sum  of  $266,892.85  was  for  labor  alone,  making  58  -per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  paid  for  materials  and  labor  during  the  period  men- 
tioned. There  are  in  tlie  United  States  about  twenty*flve  companies 
en^ged  in  the  manufacture  of  cellul(Nd  and  goods  made  from  the  same, 
besides  many  others  who  use  celluloid  goods  in  connection  with  other 
manufactures;  without  counting  these,  the  twenty-five  companies  re- 
ferred to  employ  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  and  give  work  to  an  average  of 
1,500  emyloy^s.  This  computation  only  refers  to  companies  manu&ct- 
uring  what  is  commercially  known  as  celluloid,  and  does  not  include 
.  many  other  companies  and  persons  manufacturing  a  similar  substance 
from  pyroxyline  under  various  names,  such  as  cdlonite,  xylonite,  and 
so  forth. 

Your  petitioners  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  details  of  such  manu- 
facture, which  of  course  would  swell  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and 
the  number  of  people  employed. 

Third.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  celluloid  or  other  plastic  mate- 
rials compounded  from  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name^  they  may  be 
known,  is  a  purely  American  invention  and  industry,  and  foreign  eopi- 
panics  are  making  use  of  these  inventions  and  all  improvements  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  patents  which  have  been  granted  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  reason  that  patents  granted 
in  foreign  countries  for  processes  and  products  do  not  afford  as  com- 
plete a  protection  to  the  inventor  as  the  patents  issued  by  the  United 
States.  The  reduction  of  the  duty,  therefore,  by  which  the  articles  in 
question  can  be  introduced  into  this  country  in  competition  with  the 
home  product  not  only  tends  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  employ^  en- 
gage, but  forces  the  various  companies  manufacturing  celluloid  into 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  these  foreign  goods. 

Fourth.  Your  petitiouers  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  tariff  rates  as  established  by  the  law  of  1883  were^  not 
changed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  9051,  but  the  change 
'  was  first  made  in  the  Senate  substitute. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline, 
whether  manufactured  or  as  raw  material,  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1887,  was  a  little  more  than  146  pounds, 
worth  $1,273,  upon  which  duty  was  paid  to  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  $365.06.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  as  is  proposed,  will  increase  importation  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  duties  paid. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc 

Oeobge  W.  Httbbell, 
Oaumel  of  ike  OeUuloid  Mant^aoiuring  Company ^  o/Newarkj  N.  J. 
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ALBUMS. 

RATEMEHT  OP  J.  B.  UPPIHOOTT  COHPAVT. 

Philadelphia,  December  22, 1888. 
We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  tariff  bill 
BOW  before  the  Senate  we  can  find  no  special  provision  for  photograph 
albams.  Under  the  mlings  of  the  present  tariff  the  daty  has  been  ap- 
praised according  to  chief  value  of  component  part.  This  has  led  to 
mnch  confnsion,  and  to  the  appraising  of  different  daties  on  the  same 
class  of  photograph  albams  at  the  various  ports  of  entry.  For  instance, 
on — 

Percent. 

Leather  albams • 30 

Leatherette  albams 15 

Fine  plash  albams 50 

Cheap  plosb  albams 1 15 

We  would  respectfully  ask  your  Influence  to  have  one  special  rule 
applied  to  all  photograph  albams,  regardless  of  bindings. 

We  enter  our  protest  against  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  relation  to 
photograph  albums  (duty  to  be  paid  according  to  chief  value),  as  the 
rate  is  virtually  left  to^the  judgment  of  the  appraisers  at  the  different 
ports  of  entry  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform  ruling. 


SILK  BRAIDS,  ETC.  ' 
STATEMEHT  OP  WILLIAM  H.  08B0BV. 

Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  December  28, 1888. 
.  Gbntlbmen  :  Supplementary  to  my  arguments  and'  Mr.  August  Moll's 
statement  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  the  arti- 
cles of  silk  mann&cture  referred  to  therein,  I  beg  to  supply  the  follow- 
ing facts  for  your  information.  The  price  of  raw  silk,  dyeing,  loss  and 
waste,  is  of  course  the  same  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  raw  silk 
being  on  the  free  list.  The  silk  called  raw  is  not  actually  as  it  comes 
from  the  ^^  cocoon,''  but  has  undergone  many  processes  to  bring  it  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  purchased  by  Mr.  Moll  and  other  manufact- 
urers. The  following  is  the  actual  present  cost  of  all  silk  used  by  Mr. 
Moll: 

Raw  silk  (so  called) per  pound..  $5.00 

Dyeing,  in  colors • 50 

Loss  in  dyeing,  25  per  cent L86 

Waste,  lOperoent 74 

Total  coet  per  poond 8.10 

One  pound  of  silk  costing  $5  produces,  when  dyed,  between  11  and 
12  ounces  only,  and  the  waste  in  working  it  up  is  at  least  10  per  cent., 
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therefore  the  above  calcniation  is  a  conservative  one.  After  being 
dyed  the  silk  undergoes  the  following  processes  before  it  is  ready  for 
the  loom  or  braiding  machine :  Winding,  donbling,  twisting,  braiding, 
picking,  reeling,  packing.  Witti  flaw  exceptions  the  cost  of  mann- 
foctaring  is  douole  that  of  the  (so  called)  raw  silk,  there£6re  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  eq^etific  duties  asked  ibr  are'consideially.  itesrifetan  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  50  per  cent.,  and  prove  conclusively  that  my  client's  only  par- 
poM  is  to  obtain  ^^proteotion  that  will  protect,"'  and  which  will  gi?e 
tiiem  an  opportunity  to  know  precisely'  whether  they  oa&  oompetror 
not,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  frauds  now  unirersally  piaiitieed, 
as  they  have  reason  to  know.  Attached  to  this  commumcation  will  be 
found  two  samples  of  >'  silk  star  braidsr"  It  is.  exceedingly  li^t,.aiid 
costs  in  labor,  etc.,  more  than  double  that  of  the  silk*.   It  costs  as  ibltows : 

OnepMmd ^.•..••^•. ...«•.. — •.^..•..•^... pLiSi 

Diaoount,  25  per  cent j...     ^'^ 

S6.16 
Six  percent..,. , *• 1.5? 

Net. «4.S9 

The  sample  <^  flat  braid^  attached  is  the  ordinary  fiEur  quality  mer- 
chandise.   Its  cost  is : 

One  poond  ..1 •••••••»•  ...^  |KL50 

Di80onBt,25  per  cent ..•••••••• .^. .»..     &37 

iai3 
Six  ^•enoei^t .•- 81^ 

Net 15.16 

It  will  thus  be  percieved  that  the  proposed  duty  of  $4  per  pound  on 
such  goods,  other  than  all  black,  will  not  average  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. And  it  should  be  stated  that  many  kinds  of  these  braids  are 
made  still  lighter,  and  ran  up  in  value  to  over  ftSO  per  pound. 

Under  such  circumstances,  as  stated  in  my  argument,  the  proposals 
made  were  not  final,  but  only  for  your  consideration^.  In  view  of  the 
facts  now  submitted,  Mr.  Moll  instructs  me  to  urge  you  to  revise  the 
committee's  bill  by  substituting  ^^fLve^  in  place  of  "four"  dollars  per 
pound  on  all  colored  goods  of  the  character  in  question. 

L  visited  Mr.  Moll's  Lynch. street  mill  to-day,  and'  I  had  sliown  me 
hundreds  of  machines  which  had  been  laid  aside  entirely  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  foreign  competition  having  destroyed'tile  industry  in  this 
country,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  once  more  set  op,  and  loerattve  eo- 
ployment  given  to  several  hundred  working  people,  should  tlie  revisiea 
in  the  silk,  cotton,  woolen,  and  linoi  schedules  as  asked  for  foe  obtained. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  H;  Osbobk, 
Attamejf'Ond  Oaunmbftir'A*  MMandoiken. 

Senate  Finanob  Subcomuiitee  on  the  Tabiff, 

WtuhrngtoHj  D.  a 
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KNIT    GOODS. 
pBTEiioir  OF  iLonrFACTiniEss  OF  Kvrr  goods. 

New  York,  December  17, 1888. 
To  the  Man.  the  Senate  Commitiee  on  Fina/nce : 

Toar  petitioners  respectfally  represent  that  in  their  opinion  as  mana- 
factnrera  of  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery  articles  320  and  321  of  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  may,  to  the  relief  of  their 
industry  and  promotion  of  public  interests,  be  altered  or  amended  as 
follows,  namely : 

By  providing  in  article  320  the  following  rates  of  duty  : 

On  all  knit  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of  cotton  or  vegetable  fiber  valued  at 
under  tS,  30  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

At  |2  per  dozen  ai|d  not  exceeding  |3,  70  cents  per  dozen  and  .35  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

AH  above  |3  per  dozen ,  |1  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  providing  in  article  321  on  all  knit  goods  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely  : 

On  goods  valued  at  under  fS^  per  dozen,  30  cents  per  dozen  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
VBlMem. 

At  (2  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  $3,  60  cents  per  dozen  and  40  .per  cent.  a<^ 
valorem. 

On  goods  exceeding  |3  and  not  exceeding  |5  per  dozen,  |1  per  dozen  and  40  per 
eent.  ad  valorem. 

Sxomding  |5  and  not  exceeding  (7  per  dozen,  $1.25  per  dozen  and  45  j^er  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

AU.above  $7  per  dozen,  |1.50  per  dozen  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Especially  is  it  sought  herein  to  incorporate  the  specific  as  well  as 
the  ad  valorem  to  all  classes  of  knit  goods  by  which  the  necessary  pro- 
teotion  on  the  different  qualities  is  better  adjusted  and  made  more  easily 
and  nearly  to  conform  to  their  different  values  or  costs  of  protection. 

Increased  protection  is  asked  for  herein  not  only  on  the  ground  that  in 
the  pending  bill  the  duties  on  the  yarns  froip  which  the  finer  and  better 
gr^os  of  goods  are  made  are  advanced  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  above  the 
cates  in  the  existing  law,  necessitating  a  corresponding  advance  on  the 
goods  made  from  such  yarns,  but  also  fov  the  reason  that  in  consequence 
o£  the  insufficient  present  protection  large  amounts  of  knit  goods  are 
now  imported  at  costs  enough  below  the  costs  at  which  such  goods  are 
produced  here,  as  to  render  their  manufacture  unprofitable,  and  there- 
fore of  short  duration,  while  the  protection  asked  for  wonld  enable  the 
American  manufacturers  to  employ  their  machinery  and  hands  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  and  at  fair  wages.  It  is  also  sought  in  the  schedale  herein 
presented  to  encourage  the  production  of  the  finer  and  better  grades  of 
knitgoods  in  which  proportion  of  labor  and  capital  employed  is  to  the 
amount  produced  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
grailes.  Such  finer  and  better  goods  being  in  a  measure  Articles  of 
luxury,,  not  being  used  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  masses,  and 
therefore  legitimate  subjects  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  levied  on 
ocmunon  goods. 

It  is-  also  to  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  in 
articles  320  and  321  are  among  the  lowest  names  for  other  classes  of 
cotton  goods,  while  to  make  such  knit  goods  as  it  is  sought  herein  to 
enconrage  the  manufacturer  of,  and  which  under  the  infiuetice  of  fine 
and  ex(^ently  imported  goods  are  in  growing  demand,  requires  the 
most  delieate,  carefully  adjusted,  and  perfect  machinery^^uthe  most  skill- 
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fal  workmanship,  and  the  closest  and  most  painstaking  labor,  scarotly 
exceeded  in  the  manafactare  of  lace,  an  art  having  its  origin  in  the 
knitting  business,  and  little  by  little  developed  oat  of  it 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

AHEBIGAIi  HOSIEBT  COMPANY, 

New  Britain,  Conn., 
By  John  B.  Taloott,  President 

New  Britain  Knitting  Company, 

New  Britain,  Conn«, 
By  John  B.  Talcott,  PtesidenU 
'  James  Taloott, 

New  York,  K.  Y. 

These  are  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  standing,  socially  and  in 
business,  whom  I  have  known  many  years. 

J.  B.  Hawubt. 


CORKS. 
PEHnOir  of  COBK  MAMVFACrVBBBEf. 

Sir  }  We  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  &ct8 : 

That  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  mana- 
factured  corks  does  not  afford  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  strong  home  competitions  has  reduced 
the  selling  price  of  our  corks  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  yet  foreign 
manufactured  corka  have  been  able  to  compete  so  successfully  with  do- 
mestic^ manufactured  corks  that  importations  have  increased  largely 
every  year  for  some  years  past,  and  have  almost  trebled  since  the  taat 
reduction  in  duty  by  the  '^Tariff  Commission  "  in  1883. 

The  last  fiscal  year  shows  a  greater  increase  in  importations  of  manu- 
factured corks  than  ever  before,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  im- 
portations of  corkwood,  the  raw  material. 

To  meet  this  increasing  foreign  competition,  which  is  assuming  setioaa 
proportions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  of  out  operatives 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  to  observe  the  greatest  economy  in 
manufacture;  notwithstanding  which  our  business  has  not  for  some 
years  past  been  reasonably  remunerative.  This  condition  of  afbirs 
threatens  the  future  of  the  industry  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  tiie 
employer  and  to  the  employed. 

We  need  protection  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  which  countries  foreign  corks  are  most  largely  produced  and  where 
the  90St  of  labor  employed  in  this  industry  is  almost  nominal.  We  have 
in  past  years  been  better  able  to  meet  this  competition  than  now,  from 
the  fact  that  our  American  labor-saving  machinery  produced  a  better 
and  more  salable  cork  than  could  be  produced  abroad,  but  recently  the 
introduction  of  our  machinery  into  foreign  factories  is  enabling  foreign 
manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  this  respect  also,  and  is  an 
important  reason  why  increased  protection  is  now  needed. 

In  the  business  of  cork  cutting  the  manufactured  product  is  only 
about  one  third  in  weight  of  the  raw  material  required,  and  with  ruling 
high  rates  of  freight  on  our  light  and  bulky  goods,  we  are  further  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  ships  his  manu- 
flEK^tured  product  at  one-third  the  cost  to  us. 

And  not  least,  we  require  protection  against  a  growing  system  of 
'<  undervaluation."    It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  diffionity  of 
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correctly  appraising  the  valae  of  manafactared  corks  is  e'zceedingly 
great ;  even  experts  long  familiar  with  the  article  are  often  misled  in 
their  eHtimate  of  quality.  American  manafactnrers  have  used  every 
dfifort  to  correct  this  abase,'  but  unsuccessfully,  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
impossible  to  do  so  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  except  by  fixing  such  rate 
proportionately  high. 

This  system  of  undervaluation  is  becoming  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  American  manufacturers,  and  to  protect  us  against  this  dishonest 
competition  we  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
as  not  only  certain  to  give  us  this  needed  protection,  but  as  more  equi- 
table both  for  the  manufacturer  and  honest  importer,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  following  rates,  which,  compared  with  the  present  ad  val- 
orem rate,  would  slightly  increase  the  duty  on  such  kinds  of  corks  as 
need  protection,  while  the  duty  would  be  slightly  decreased  on  corks 
not  sodesirabie  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  particularly  champagne 
and  fine  wine  corks. 

On  corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  measured  at  largest  diameter, 
20  cents  per  pound. 

On  corks  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  or  under,  measured  at  largest 
diameter,  30  cents  per  pound. 

We  inclose  a  table  showing  a  comparison  of  the  specific  rates  pro« 
posed  with  the  present  ad  valorem  rate. 

A  specific  rate  of  duty  could  be  easily  and  correctly  assessed  for  the 
reason  that  the  kinds  of  corks  imported  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
market  are  almost  entirely  either  of  a  diameter  considerably  greater  or 
considerably  less  tilian  the  standard  diameter  named.  The  length  of 
the  cork  need  not  be  considered  in  fixing  the  classification,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  weight  on  which  the  duty  is  paid  would  be  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  classification  according  to  diameter  being  for  the 
purpose  of  equitably  adjusting  the  relation  in  values  between  the  labor 
and  raw  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  your  nonorable  committee  in  framing  a  tariff 
bill  to  be  guided  by  the  manifest  sentiment  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
protection  to  American  industries,  as  expressed  in  the  recent  election, 
we  American  manufacturers,  representing  all  the  important  cork  fac- 
tories of  the  country,  most  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  specific  duty  above  proposed  on  manufactured  corks. 

If,  however,  you  should  not  consider  it  advisable  at  this  time  to 
change  the  rate  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  rate  we  as  earnestly 
request  that  you  will  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  lowest  ad  valorem  rate  that  will  afford  us 
the  adequate  protection  required  under  the  present  existing  condition 
of  the  industry. 

Corkwood,  the  raw  material,  is  now  firee  of  duty,  and  we,  of  course, 
desire  it  to  remain  as  at  present. 
We  are,  sir,  respectfully, 

Armstrong  Bro.  &  Co.,  O.  M.  Fay  &  Co.,  Arnold  &  Co.,  D.  S. 
Teoman,  Barnes  &  Co.,  William  Beeching  &  Co.,  William  H. 
Godfrey,  Albany  Cork  Works,  James  Campbell,  Brauer  & 
Brueckmann,  B.  F.  Goodwin,  Samuel  Wilkie,  John  Robin- 
son &  Co.,  Armstrong,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Phoenix  Cork  Works, 
Trnslow  &  Co.,  Excelsior  Cork  Cutting  Co.,  Charles  K  Bos- 
sell,  Kichard  Beeching  &  Co.,  Paddock  &  Hanold  Manufact- 
uring Co.,  Cincinnati  Cork  Co.,  Hodge  &  McCann,  B.  W. 
McCready,  King  Cork  Co. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison,  n  ti=  h..  (T^noalp 

Smate  Finance  QommitUe^  Washingtan^^W&.^^O^^ 
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l}aU$ekmio^  tke :io&rkhig$iOf  a.sj»eoifie  duty  cf  30  aikd  30  cmUtper  pound  om  oorlEi. 


DMecipHoD. 


Best  obwDpMme  corks 

Socond    quality   champagne 

oorka 

Beat  wine  oorka.  2  incbea  long. 
Medium  wine  corks.  2  inclies 

lOUK    

Best  wine  corka,   1|  inehes 

long 

IfBdivm  wine  corks,  If  Inches 

IttOff 

Ko.  2  beat  vial  corks 

Ka  4  best  vial  corks 

Ho, «  best  vial  corka 


Contents 
of  bale. 


Gorki. 
10,000 

10,000 
15.000 

15,000 

1S,000 

16,000 


Grtt. 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 


Weight 


Pouiids. 

160 

ISO 
115 

115 

IOj 

105 


100 
170 
270 


Value  in 

Spain 
per  bale. 


$235.00 

ISO.  00 
120. 00 

80.00 

DO.OO 

63.00 


120.00 
19(>.0O 
310100 


Present 
duty. 


^  per 
enU. 
6a.  75 

37.50 
30.  UO 

-20«00 

22.Sfr 

15.75' 


80.00 
47.50 
77.50 


Proposed 
dtttyi 


^ctt.per 
pfiund. 
3?.  00 

32,00 
23.00 

2a.  OJ 

2L00 

21.00 

30  eU.  per 

p^und. 

39.00. 

5t.  00 

81.00 


Decrease. 


26.75 


5.5ft 
7.00 


1.50. 


IiMsreaaa^ 


ft2f 


8.  SO 
3.50 


PIANO  FELT. 


STATEiaHT  OF  PIABO  ¥SLT  KAHVIMmSKSSJk 


TJie  Committee  on  Finaiice  of  the  Senate  of  the  (Tnited  States: 

la  aooerdaoce  witfa  yoar  request  we  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  reprer 
86Dta4lve  samples  of  felts : 

AamplesNo.  1  and  2,  piano  hammer  felt,  is  used  for  piano-forte  ham- 
mers, as  shown  in  sample  'No,  23.  Of  late  these  read^'-made  hammers 
are  imported  from  Franoe,  together  with  piano  actions  as  ^^  parrs  of  mu- 
akal  instruments,"  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whilst  they  should  pay 
duty  as  mannfaotnred  of  wool,  the  value  ot  the ''  wood  part"  being 
not  10  per  c^at.  of  the  entire  value  of  the  piano  hammer. 

Sample  No.  3  is  piano  damperfelt,  forx which  Australia  or  Oalifomia 
and  Territory  wools  are  generally  used. 

Sampler  No.  4  to -7  are  action  felts,  used  in  pianoforte  actions. 

Samples  No.  8  to  11  are  organ  felts,  used  in  the  actions  of  pipe  and 
reed  organs. 

Samples  No.  12  to  14  are  polishing  felts^  used  for  polishing  brass,  sil- 
ver, gold,  nickel,  steel,  glass,  etc.  We  are  informed  that  the  coarser 
grades  of  these  polishing  felts  have  for  some  time  passed  the  cnstom- 
hoase  as  <^  articles  made  of  hair,"  paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  percent, 
ad  valorem. 

Samples  No.  15  and  16  are  shoe-sole  felts,. used  for  felt  shoes. 

Samples  No.  17  to  19  are  shoe-lining  felts. 

Samples  No^  20  and  21  are  shoe-upper  felts. 

Sample  No.  22  is  tapestry  felt,  made  in  Germany  and  oftered  herey 
datgr  paid,  at  less  than  similar  goods  can  be  made  here. 

Sample  No.  23  is  American-made  tapestry  felt 

Sample  No.  24  is  sample  of  piano  forte  hammers 

Sample  No.  25,  a  pair  of  felt  shoes  made  of  alt- wool  felt. 

In  explanation  we  beg  to  say  that  felts  like  samples  1,  2, 31  12, 13, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 20,  and  21  are  made  of  wool  entirely,  ^hile  fblt  like  samples 
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4|  5,  6,  7y  Sj  10, 11,  15,  16,  22,  and  23  aro  made  of  wool  \md  what  is 
Imowii  as  ^^  waste." 

The  Senate  bill  raises  the  daty  on  w«6te  equal  to  that  of  wool,  which 
wonld  effectually  make  the  manufacturiDg  of  such  felts  an  impossi- 
bililg^in  competitt(m  with  f6i«ign<iblts  unless tiierati) of  dnti||roD<ftltB  is 
advanced  as  submitted  in  our  petition. 

l%e  nranufactare  of  all-wool  felt  shoes  was  commenced  here  in  1883, 
when  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  tariff  of  188S  it  became  impossible  ta  com- 
pete with  foreign  mannfiB^turers  in  poanofelts*  An  exhibit  of  these 
shoes^  with  samples  of  wool  in  its  different  stages  of  preparation  and 
felt  used  for  that  purpose  was  furnished  by  AlfreiL  Dolge  in  1886  and 
ianow  at  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  G. 

The  manufaoturiersof  felt  shoes  in  Germany,  having  learned  througli 
tliaic:  representatives  here  that  a  market  had  been  created  for  these 
shoes,  secured  American  shoe  machinery  and  have  sent  their  salesmen 
over  nece  offiering  felt  shoes  at  lower,  prices  than  they  can  possibly  be 
produced  here. 

Of  tapestry  felts,  which  novelty  was  introduced  by  American.  mana«- 
fiietnrers,  none  weie  imported  until  a  great  demand  was^cneated  by  the 
American  manufacturers,  when  the  United  Felt  Makers  of  Germany, 
after  the.  introduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  sent  a  representative/ to 
America  who  bought  American  felt  machinery  and  employed  for  a  short 
term  American  labor  to  teach  the  German  laborers  how.  to  us^  these 
American  machines,  and  now  German  tapestry  felts  are  imposted.  at 
considerably  less  than  the  American  cost  price  ot  manafacturing« 

The.  same  applies  to  piano  action  and  oi;gan  felts<. 

In  trying  to  overcome  Uie  advantage  of  cheaper  labor,  buildings,  and 
machinery  of  the  European  manufacturer,  the  American  felt*maker 
tnast  continually  invent  sometiiing  new  or  novel.  If  he  succeeds  in 
areating  &  demand,  the  foreigner  is  at  once  ready  to  reap  the  benefit  by 
imitating  the  original  pcodncts,  aided  by  the  unjust  discrimination  of 
the  tarin.  Unless  the  American  felt  manufacturers  get  relief  by  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  tiian-  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill,  it?  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  last  felt-mill  in  America  will  be  forced  to 
cease  operation. 

We  beg  to  attach  a  business  card  of  the  ^<  UuitedFelt  ManufiEbcturers," 
of  Germany— proving  that  the  manufacture  of  felt  in  Germany  is  coUi- 
trolled  by  a  powerful  trust  or  combination,  and  that  it  is  therefore  al^ 
most  impossible  to  establish  ^^  market  value"  at  the  custom-house. 

In'submitting  the  above  we  beg  to  add  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish any  further  information  which  may  be  desired. 
Most  respectfully, 

Alfred  Dolge,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

M'.  S)  TayiiOb  &  BiiOODCKyoDj  Bahway,  N.  J. 

OiTY  Mills  Company, 

Jos.  E.  Bay,  Treasurer^  Franklin,  Mass. 

Joseph  Weld  &  Co.,  New  York. 

J.  Benespobd,  Att&rney. 
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OCHER. 
STATEMEirr  OF  A.  H.  PETTIBOHE,  OF  GBEEVEVILLB,  TEni. 

Degsicbbb  18, 1888. 

I  trast  yon  will  pardon  me  for  asking  yoar  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing. I  Bee  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate  that  it  re- 
doces  the  dnty  on  ^^  ochers" — mineral  paint — one-half  cent  per  poand, 
or  $5  per  ton  of  2^000  pounds. 

By  the  ^'  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  "  for  1884  it  is  stated 
that  our  consumption  is  about  12,000  tons  yearly;  our  importation 
about  4,000  tons.  In  value  ochers  run  from  $10  to  $30  per  ton  at 
wholesale. 

Now,  the  ochers  are  simply  earthy  oxides  of  iron,  and  must  be  found 
wherever  iron  ores  largely  prevail,  and  I  assure  you  that  in  eastern 
Tennessee  alone,  by  recent  discoveries,  it  is  evident  we  have  enough  of 
the  very  finest — ^those  easiest  to  mix  with  oil  and  of  the  highest  tinting 
power — to  supply  the  world.  In  fact,  they  are  found  all  through  the 
Appalachian  region  from  Vermont  to  Alabama,  so  that  no  monopoly 
can  control  their  mining  and  manufacture.  They  are  used  for  priming, 
or  first  coating,  of  all  wood- work,  for  sizing,  and  in  wall-paper,  and  in 
dyeing,  ete.  But,  much  sneered  at  as  is  the  phrascf  their  mining  and 
manufacturing  is  as  yet  an  infant  industry,  particularly  in  the  ^nth. 
And  here  let  an  old  Union  soldier  say  that  Northern  people,  and  pre- 
cious few  Southern  born,  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  re- 
sources which  lie  scattered  all  over  the  South,  and  which  slavery  and 
contempt  for  a  diversified  industry  kept  the  world  trom  knowing.  Far-* 
th^r,  if  to  get  rid  of  tariff  income  is  an  end  sought  the  advance  of  the 
duty  will  do  it  for  the  ochers^  as  a  lower  duty  would  only  stimulate  im- 
portations. 

As  competition  has  brought  down  steel  rails  to  $27.50  per  ton  at  Oht- 
cago,  when  a  few  years  ago  the  duty  was  $28:00  per  ton,  so  competi- 
tion must  bring  down  the  price  of  our  American  ochers.  To  cut  down 
suddenly  the  duty  $5  per  ton  would  rejoice  foreign  producers  to  the 
speedy  detriment  of  home  producers  and  to  the  lasting  injury  of  all  oar 
people. 


CHAIR  CANE. 
LETTEBS  SUBMITTED  BT  SEH ATOB  HOAB. 

lOrdwsy  Hann&otariog  Company,  iiiAnnfaotaren  of  reed,  rftttui  and  bent  wood  eliaira,  ondlMk 

and  foot-re8t6.J 

Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  December  17, 1888. 
DsAB  Sib  :  We  understand  that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to 
increase  the  duty  on  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  tfie  tariff  bill,  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  Such  being  the  case,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ad- 
dress you  regarding  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  importance  to  us  ammig 
the  thousands  of  others  throughout  our  land.  The  present  duly,  10 
per  cent.,  on  the  above  named  articles  we  were  in  hopes  would  be  re- 
moved. Any  proposition  to  increase  this  duty  ought  to  be  met  with 
fair  and  straightforward  reasons  why  such  a  measure  should  not  be 
favored 

•  uiyiLi-ifciu  uy  -N^j  v_^  v_^ pt  1,%^ 
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Kindly  pardon  as  for  entering  into  the  details,  as  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation here  will  give  yon  some  ideas,  if  yon  are  not  already  familiar 
with  them,  of  the  methods  and  condition  of  the  reed  and  cane  industry. 

Both  reed  and  cane  are  made  from  rattan,  the  latter  being  imported 
from  Singapore  and  the  islands  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  admitted  to  us 
duty  free. 

Cane  is  the  oatside  of  rattan  cat  into  various  widths  and  thicknesses. 
Beeds  are  the  inside  or  pith  of  same  cut  into  different  sizes.  It  would 
i^pear  hardly  proper  to  call  cane  and  reed  manufactured  articles,  as 
they  are  never  used  by  the  consumer  in  this  raw  condition,  but  require 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  cost  of  labor  directly  upon  them,  to  say 
nothing  about  other  materials  and  labor  with  which  they  are  always 
combined.  In  a  so-called  reed  chair  the  cost  of  the  reeds  and  cane  we 
And  to  average  fit)m  one-third  to  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  chair.  We 
mention  these  items  about  chairs  as  this  is  our  business,  but  should 
think  the  ratio  would  be  as  much  in  other  manufactures. 

In  this  countary  reed  and  cane  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
children's  carriages,  whips,  brooms,  baskets,  canes,  saddles,  harnesses, 
etc,  employing  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  State  in  our  Union  which  is  not  represented  in  the  above- 
named  industries. 

The  business  of  reed  and  cane  manufacture  has  in  the  past  been  a 
very  profitable  one  for  the  manufacturers,  as  they  practically  govern 
the  market.  The  10  i>er  cent,  duty  now  on  works  quite  effectively, 
keeping  out  nearly  all  except  the  poorer  qualities,- which  are  not  made 
to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  advance  in  duty  is  of  course  to  protect 
'  the  reed  and  chair-cane  industry  generally,  in  which  there  are  several 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  country.  While  this  sounds  well  it 
isdeceivingin  theextreme.  Therattan  isallimported.  Nothingof  the 
kind  is  found  in  the  United  States,  so  there  is  no  point  of  competition 
in  the  production  of  the  material.  The  real  object  is  that  the  manu- 
facture of  reed  and  cane  from  rattan  shall  have  further  protection.  A 
(dose  and  careftil  estimate  shows  that  there  are  about  twenty-five  com- 
plete machines  (two  in  a  set)  engaged  in  this  industry.  Prices  for  the 
machines  are  from  $700  to  $1,000,  so  that  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  machinery  would  be  $25,000  (call  it  $50,000) ;  and 
allowing  eight  men  to  a  machine  yon  have  a  large  estimate  of  cost  of 
machinery  and  labor  employed. 

This  business  is  controlled  by  a  few  of  the  larger  houses.  A  few — four 
of  them — ^forming  a  combination,  determine  what  the  prices  shall  be 
here.  They  also  have  such  a  grip  on  business  in  the  countries  where 
it  grows  that  it  is  almost  impossibly  to  get  any  of  the  rattan  direct. 
The  injustice  of  an  increase  of  the  tariff  is,  we  trust,  apparent,  for  the 
business  is  now  a  monopoly — prices  controlled  by  a  combination  of  a 
few  manufacturers,  and  they  now  desire  to  increase  their  profit. 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  monopoly  more  exacting  and  avari- 
cious than  this  reed  and  cane  monopoly  as  it  now  exists. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  we  could  not,  in  justice 
to  .ourselves,  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  uttering  our  protest. 
'rrnsting  that  the  matter  presented  wiU  merit  your  perusal  and  atten* 
tion,  we  are, 

Touts,  respectfully, 

OEDWAY  MANUFAOTUBINa  OOMPAWY, 
HOlU  GSOSGB  F.  HOAB, 


Woihington.  J>.  0. 
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BOSTON)  ffli%  as,  SMB. 

(BaiB  Bm:  I  wish  to  call  year  stlention  to  the  qiiestion  (tfttaty<«n 
iMds  and  chair  cane,  and  beg  yonr  earefnl  coneideratifm  of  fim*  wMtiii 
natler. 

If  yon  axe  not  fomiliar  with' reeds  and  K^hah*  cane  you^wtll  Inciter  *nii- 
derstand  the  following  letter  if  you  first  examine  the  samples  of  a«eds, 
ohair  oane,  and  rattan  which  yon  :find  in  the  accompanying  paoksge. 

Having  examined  samples  yon  wilLsee  ataglanoetliat^fromtkeoiit- 
Bide  of  raittan  chair  cane  is  made,  ond  reeds 'Itom  the  inside. 

Srom  what  I  read  in  the  Boston  papers  of  the  discnssion^IaiM;  weMc 
on  the  advisability  of  -taking  the  doty  off  of  reeds  nod  ^dhair'caiM/I 
jndge  that  Hon.  Cabot  Lodge 'faas^  been  misinformed  on  litis  matter, *8B 
his'  statements  "were  altogether  wrong  and  misleading. 

The  parties  who  posted  hhn  imposed  on  him.  When  Ur.  luoAgt 
speaks  of  being  brought  ^'  face  to  face''  with  tl,000,8IH>  ofratton,  piob- 
ably  his  boyish  recollections  revive  within  'him,  ond'thcpHe  is  an^im- 
pcdng  one;  bnt  $100,000  will  strip  that  pile  of  all  its  •teiror^and  oon- 
vert  it  into  reeds  and  chair  cane. 

Instead  of  $3,000^000,  as  he  stated,  and  'many  thousand  men  (as4» 
left  OS  to  infef)  being  need  and  employed  in*the  'manafiBM»tnre  of  Tattan 
into  reeds  and  chair  cane,  (500,000  will  be  the  capital  ^and  360  mfen, 
girls,  and  boys  employed  will  do  the  whole  bosiness.  'Tts'trne  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  business  employ  a  capital  periiapeof  $3,O0O,00Oand 
several  thousand  men,  bat  the  mannfkctnre  of -reeds  and  diair  cane  is 
bnt  a  small  part  of  their  business. 

He  spoke  of  W.  F.  Whitney,  of  Ashburnham,with  acapitalof^f  i;250|- 
MO ;  dseducirftom  this  amount  the  small  snm' of '$1,<100^000,  and  yon  will 
find  a  balance  of  (100,000,  and  this  balance  I  think  yon^wdll'Aud'more 
nearly  represents  the  capital  employed  by  this^eoneem,  and  aHsmallpwt 
oiilyof  thisisemployed  in  th^  mantifaottire  of  rattan  intoreeds  and  chair- 
cane;  tiiis  concern  being  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan, 
reed,  and  wooden  chairs. 

lao  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections  on  Mr.  Lodge's  intentions, imt he 
is  certainly  on  the  wrong  track,  which  I  think  he  will  see  as  soon  as  he 
looks  into  the  matter. 

Hie  business  of  manufacturing  reeds  and  chair  cane  is'a  monopoly 
in  this  country,  and  for  several  years  has  beencontroUed  bya  powerfiil 
combination,  the  leading  spirits  of  which  are  the  Wakefield  OEtattan 
Company  (stock  company),  and  Hey  wood  Bros.  &  Co.  These  two 
eompanies  aie  also  manufacturers  of  rattan  and  reed  chairs,  and  their 
aim  is  for  the  highest  price  possible  for  their  product,  while  their  meOi- 
ods  used  to  secure  their  ends  tend  to  the  disaster  and  ruin  of  evety 
one  outside  of  their  combination  who  undertakes  any  branch*  of  this 
business. 

The  various  methods  employed  I  need  not  here  state;  suffice  iti» 
say  that  it  is  not  by  a  fair  and  just  competition,  where  one  man  or 
manufacturer  vies  with  another  in  the  economical  manuftMsture  and 
sale  of  his  products,  but  the  nature  of  it  is  the  use  of -money  by  a^om- 
bination  to  thwart  a  competitor  by  cutting»off  his;snppfli6s,  and  in  va- 
rious  other  ways  plotting  against  him.  I  wouldgo  into  this  matter  tnore 
definitely  were  it  not  for  wearying  your  patience. 

Whenever  detailed  statements  of  facts  are  wanted  I  shaUmoSt^kidtf 
respond.  Chair  cane,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  -tei^fy  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chairs  and  car  seats  (both  horse  and  steamcaie),  while 
leeds  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  chairs,  chair  seats, xftuftlrMi's 
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.or.bftbks'vcaanteges,  baaketB  of  all  kinds,  brooms  for^table,  stmety  and 
.«hop,  and  £or  various  other  purposes,  white  every  year  new  uses  a«e 
fimnd  for  them. 

¥oa  will  see  by  tins  that  the  interest  m  the  manufaotore  of  inedsiaiid 
ehair  oane  is  bat  as  the  dost  in  the  balance  when  eompared  with  the 
othsr  great  interests  depending  on  this  product  as  one  of  their  soppliaB. 
Xhe  jceasons  why  duty  should  come  off  of  reeds  and  chair  oane  are: 

First.  Their  manufacture  in  this  country  is  a  monopoly  contDcdled  byra 
eombination  who  strive  to  keep  all  other  parties  out  of  not  only  the 
manufbctnre  of  jeeds  and  ehair  cane  bat  fromrmaiinfiieturiag  sattaOi^r 
leediAairs. 

Beoond.  The  maniufEMstnrers  having  control  seekso  large  a^^proAt  en 
-roeds  and  chair  cane^  that  their  prices  are  burdensome  to  tiie<XMMiimer. 

Third.  We  have  not  during^  the  past  five  years,  neithercoald  we^prae- 
tically  have  supplied  the  h^ne  demand  for  reeds,  and  the  fiitmre<  out- 
look is  that  the  demand  for  reeds  will  be  greater  than  «ever  before, 
while  we  shall.be  practically  no  better  able  to  sapply  them  tiBMua  me 
JiavB  in  the  past. 

Fourth.  The  interest  employed  in  the  manu£EiotaTe  of  reeds  and  lehair 
oane,  and  which  holds  control  of  the  situation,  is'so  small  and  ittsigiiiA- 
eant,<  when  compared  with  the  other  great  interest  depending; onat,:iliis 
like  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  instead  of  the  dog  wa^ng  thetail. 

Fifth.  This  interest  does  not  need  protection,  for,  with  its  improved 
:machinery  and  unsurpassed  fietcilities,  it  can  do  the  work  better  :and 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  however  much  ooraed  with 
MDibeap  labor  the  other  country  may  be. 

If  any  one  makes  statemente  contrary  tothese  Ihave-madeJ  ihodld 
like  an  opportunity  to  convince  lyou  of  the  correctness  of  what  I  have 
««aid,  and  alsotto  further  inform  yon,  if  necessary. 

Let. me  hcse  -state  that  I  am  a  Bepublican  and. always  have  }been*aiid 
;iliwafs  expect  ito  be.    I  am iforsproteetion  wherever  itiisineeded.    lily 
country's  interest  is  my  interest,  and  her  prosperity  my -pBide. 
Very  .truly,  yours, 

John  0.  Oc 
203  ffanaver  street^  Boatanj.i 

iHon.  GfiOBfi^iB  F.  HoAB, 

WwhinffUm,  D.  0. 


Mattafoisett,  Mass.,  Dacember  2B,  1888. 

Dbar  Sut:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  ;the.34tltioshuit, 
jAvim^g  OS  of  the  strong  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  > the  Fioanoe 
.OomnraieerOf 'theSenateifor  an  increase  of  doty  on  onattan.  We  .far- 
ther note  what  you  say  regarding  Mr.  Lodge  advocatiog  tbe'inoraase 
.in  behalf  of  the  Wakefield  Battan  Company  and  others,  and^lso^the 
recommendation  of  some  compromise  which  would  help  the  committee 
•lat  deciding  between  conflicting,  opinions.  Under  date  of  December  17 
we  were  ij^eased  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  thought  wexejigeed  . 
sand  suffieient  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  increase  of  dutjr  at  pxesent. 

We  tried  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  oapital.investedand  labor em- 
tfiloyad  dioeetly  in  the  manufacture  of  reeds  and  cane  from  xattan. 
Xheseasethepoints  to  be  considered,  as  these  alone  would  suffdrjf 
roompaUsd.to.go  otttof  the  business  wholly. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  what  is  going  on  within  Ijhe  goTnhinaticm»<e8ifay 
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very  natorally  gaard  with  great  care  the  bnsineBS  which  has  proTen  to 
have  been  such  a  source  of  profit  to  them  in  the  past,  and,  jadging  by 
this  move  for  an  increase  of  daty,  intend  that  it  shall  continoe  to  be  so 
in  the  future.  We  judge  that  the  combination  are  doing  fairly  well. 
Wakefield's  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Hey  woods  are  much  superior  in  business 
ability.  We  speak  of  these  two  as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  controlling 
elements  in  this  business. 

We  can  not  help  calling  your  attention  to  the  ratio  of  capital  and 
labor  in  the  manufacture  S(  the  reed  and  cane  from  rattan,  to  the  same 
in  using  the  material  after  it  is  manufactured.  The  former  would  not 
exceed  $100,000  and  250  hands;  the  latter  includes  all  the  various  in- 
dustries using  the  manufacture  material  and  would  run  into  millions 
of  capital  and  thousands  of  employes. 

Is  it  not  asking  too  much  that  that  amount  of  capital  should  demand 
that  it  be  placed  in  a  i>osition  to  be  able  to  add  25  per  cent,  more  to  the 
tdrcHEMly  profitable  business! 

This  would  allow  them  to  increase  their  profits  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  year.  It  would  be  $125,000  to  $150,000  on  the 
average  yearly  importation  of  rattan,  and  probably  more  than  as  mncdi 
more  on  account  of  the  increased  duty  which  would  naturaUy  force  more 
free  rattan  to  the  United  States. 

We  know  from  our  own  experiences  that  the  combination  controls  the 
markets  of  the  rattan  producing  countries,  at  least  so  Heu*  as  importing 
the  materia]  into  this  country  is  concerned. 

Now  the  strong  grip  they  have  upon  the  raw  product  and  the  monop- 
oly of  the  manufacture  could  not  fail  to  make  the  Wakefields  &  Hey- 
woods  desire  to  increase  the  duty  on  their  manufactured  product. 

And  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  rattan  made 
into  reeds  and  cane  goes  through  the  twelve  or  fifteen  madiines  operated 
by  the  two  parties  above  named  you  will  readily  see  just  whom  the 
duty  (if  increased)  will  benefit. 

There  are  many  small  and  healthy  concerns  who  now  feel  the  hands 
of  tUe  combination,  and  an  Increase  at  this  time  we  think  will  be  fatal 
to  them. 

For  years  the  manufacture  of  reed  and  cane  into  various  articles  has 
been  controlled  by  the  two  large  companies  previously  mentioned. 

Now,  when  they  begin  to  feel  competition,  and  their  grasp  is  being 
gradually  loosened,  they  fly  to  Congress  for  help,  taking  care  to  ask  for 
such  help  as  will  help  them  alone. 

If  granted,  those  who  have  labored  diligently  in  the  past  against  a 
rich  and  avaricious  combination  will  find*  themselves  again  face  to  face 
with  their  old  foe,  and  this  by  no  natural  causes,  but  rather  by  the 
strong  pressure  of  large  corporations  which  is  so  frequently  brought  to 
bear  on  public  men. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  methods  pursued  in  the  past,  an  increase  of 
duty  will  be  wholly  in  the  favor  of  a  monopoly. 

Concerted  action  among  a  few  large  corporations  is  easier  and  has 
more  effect  than  the  scattering  efforts  of  many  small  concerns. 

We  only  learned  of  this  movement  by  accident,  and  presume  that 
there  are  many  who  would  gladly  protest  against  it  if  they  knew  of  it. 
The  very  most  that  we  small  manufacturers  can  do  is  to  protest  and 
give  our  reasons.  This  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  if  we  have  been  lengthy, 
kindly  accept  as  an  apology  the  fact  that  wq  feel  tha^  ^iB  matter  is  of 
vital  importai^oe  to  w*  - 
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It  gives  US  pleasure  to  feel  that  oar  representative  in  the  higher  halls 
of  Congress  has  time,  among  the  mnltitudinons  demands  for  his  atten- 
tion,  to  give  ear  and  attention  1x)  bar  appeal. 

Permit  us  to  extend  oar  thanks  for  and  to  assure  you  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  serviee. 

We  eire  yours,  respectfully, 

OEDWAY  MAKUFAOTXTBINa  COMPANY. 

Hon^  6,  F.  HoAB, 


NICfeEL,  BRASS,  ETC. 

PETmOV  OF  KAXlTFACTir&SBS  0^  BBA8S,  &EBMAS  StLTER,  ETC. 

To  the  Ronorable  Finance  Oommittee  o/  the  Senate : 

Your  petitioners,  manufacturers  of  brass,  O^man  silver,  and  other 
products  of  copper,  in  Connecticut,  respectfully  represent  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  nickel^  viz,  15  cents  per  pound,  is  ample  prOtectiou  to  the 
producer  of  nickel  lu  this  country,  and  should  not  in  any.event  be  in- 
creased. The  percentage  of  duty  on  this  article  is  largely  Va  excess  of 
the  duty  on  nickel  products  such  as  we  manu&cture^  and  if  iiny  change 
is  made,  the  duty  on  nickel  should  be  reduced  to  10  cents. 

We  would  further  represent  the  fact  of  our  exporting  limited  quanti- 
ties of  sheet  brass  and  German  silver  to  Canada,  Cuba,  etc,  from 
which  the  scrap  is  returped  to  us  for  remanufacture  and  reshipment. 
Under  the  present  law  this  is  subject  to  duty  Vhbh  Imported,  and  this 
is  a  hardship  from  which  we  should  be  relieved.  Such  scrap  as  is  made 
from  metal  exported  from  the  tJiiited  States  should  come  in  fr^e  of  duty 
when  accompanied  by  consular  or  other  evidence  of  its  origin,  and  we 
therefore  pray  your  honorable  body  to  insert  in  the  x>ending  bill  such 
a  cUui^  or  daases  as  will  give  us  the  relief  we  ask  for. 
And  as  in  duty  bound,  we  will  ever  pray,  etc 

Goe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Torringtoh,  Gonn.^  by 

Chas.  F.  Brooker,  secretary. 
Plume  &  Atwood  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 

by  D.  8.  Plume,  treasurer. 
Holmes^  Booth  &  Haydens,  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  by  F.  K  Adams, 

assistant  treasurer. 
Benedict  &  Bumham  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbnry, 

Conn.,  by  A.  S.  Chase,  president. 
Waterbnry  Brass  Company, Waterbnry,  Conn.,  by  B.  D.  Steele, 

treasurer. 
Brid^port  Brass  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.<,  F.  A.  Mason, 

vice-president. 
Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company^  Ansonia,  Gdnn^  A.  A. 
Cowlesy  vice-president. 

112  4ab 
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BRUSHES. 

BEQUEST  OT  DEALEBS  DT  DOMESTIC  ASH  FOBEIGV  BBV8HSB. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

'  We,  the  undersigned  dealers  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  bmrties, 
respectfully  request  that  all  bristles  be  placed  on  the  fi:ee  fist,  this  be- 
ing a  raw  materii^l ;  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  we  advocate  that  the  daty 
on  brushes  remain  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  viz,  30  percent, 
ad  valorem.  The  class  of  brushes  imported  not  being  manufthctared  in 
this  country,  an  increase  of  duty  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers,  but  would  solely  increase  the  revenue. 

Alfred  H.  Smith,  107  Chambers  street;  J.  McMartins  Sons,  107 
Fulton  street;  McKesson  &  Bobbins,  91  Fulton  street ;  Han- 
Ion  &  Goodman,  57  Fulton  street ;  Charles  W.  Mulford,  94 
Beekman  street:  W.  H.  Schieffelen  &  Co.,  170  William  street, 
New  York;  Hall  &  Buckei,  216  to  220  Greenwich  street;  F. 
W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  101  Fulton  street;  F.  B.  Arnold  &  Co,,  66 
and  58  Murray  street ;  Tarrant  &  Co.,  278  Greenwich  street; 
Hefft,  Weller  &  Co.,  328  Broadway,  New  York:  Oalhonn, 
Bobbins  &  Co.,  410  and  412  Broadway;  Celluloid  Brash 
Company  (William  Smith,  vice-presid't),  311  and  313  Broad- 
way. 


BURLAPS  AND  BAGS. 
8TATSMEHT  OF  AMES  &  DETBICX. 

[Presented  by  Senator  Stewart.] 

San  Fbangisoo,  December  3,  188& 
Deab  Sib  :  I  regret  very  much  not  having  seen  jowl  while  here  to 
talk  over  the  (all  important  to  us)  bag  question,  i  inclose  you  herewith 
oar  argument^  and  as  our  Pacific  coast  States  have  spoken  very  do* 
cidedly  through  the  ballot-box  against  free  grain  bags  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  now  be  able  to  convince  our  law-makers  that  the  Pacific  coast 
is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  against  cheap  foreign  labor  that  is 
accorded  eastern  manufacturers.  The  replies  from  the  grain  buyers 
and  exporters  prove  conclusively  that  the  producer  does  not  suffer  a  loss 
by  sacking  his  grain  but  actually  in  the  end  makes  a  gain,  and  the  very 
best  evidence  of  that  fact  comes  direct  from  the  producer  in  their  vote 
the  6th  November.  A  very  good  illustration  is  practically  demon- 
strated in  the  raisin  industry  as  follows:  Twenty  pounds  raisins  in  1 
box  sell  wholesale  at  $2 ;  20  pounds  raisins  in  2  boxes  sell  wholesale 
at  $2.25 ;  20  pounds  raisins  in  4  boxes  sell  wholesale  at  $2.50.  The 
same  follows  in  all  kinds  of  production.  Wine  costs  more  in  bottles 
than  barrels,  more  in  barrels  than  casks,  and  more  in  casks  than  in  bulk. 
In  every  instance  and  every  article  the  labor  and  extra  cost  of  the 
articles  used  is  added  to  the  original  price  in  bulk.  This,  we  think,  will 
end  that  question. 

What  we  have  suffered  under  for  years  is  the  inequality  of  the  pro- 
tection between  burlaps  and  the  manafactured  bag,  which  bM  hen^ 
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flted  only  the  foreign  maiinfactnrer.  As  yon  will  see  by  onr  letter  we 
are  strong  advocates  for  specific  and  not  ad  valorem  duties,  and  no  one . 
can  honestly  question  the  justice  of  our  claim  for  1  cent  per  pound  pro- 
teetiim  on  the  goods  in  the  price  over  the  manufactured  bags.  This 
matter  pertains  specially  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  all  produce  is 
sacked,  and  the  importation  of  35,000,000  manufactured  bags  against 
5,000,000  yards  of  burlaps  is  sufBcient  proof  that  manufactured  bags  can 
he  laid  down  under  the  present  tarifi"  cheaper  than  the  burlaps  can  be 
imported  and  made  into  bags  by  our  home  labor.  Once  get  burlaps  pro- 
tected  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and  the  tables  will  be 
turned,'  and  we  will  import  35,000,000  yards  of  burlaps  against  5,000,000 
manufactured  bags.  We  send  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow  the  original 
letters  and  replies  of  the  grain  buyers  and  shippers,  so,  if  necessary,  he 
can  produce  the  originals.  We  beat  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
United  States  court  here  on  the  inspector's  salary  while  counting  our 
bags  on  board  ship,  and  we  see  by  telegram  from  Washington  that  the 
collector  has  be^n  instructed  to  pay  our  judgment.  We  commenced 
suit  on  only  one  payment,  and  whether  the  Department  will  pay  back 
all  the  illegal  moneys  collected  from  us  we  can  not  say.  I  may  have  to 
write  you  again  on  this  subject,  so  will  not  discuss  it  any  further.  I 
hope  our  argument  will  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  you  to  understand  it. 
If  not,  kindly  let  me  know  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  the  information 
yon  need.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  claiming  the  privilege  of 
sij^ing  myself,  gratefally  and  sincerely,  your  friend, 

B.  Detbick. 
Hon  William  M.  Stevitabt, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


San  Fbangisoo,  Gal.,  December  3, 1888. 

DsAB  Sib  :  We  submit  below  the  result  of  onr  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  Senate  bill  No.  2405,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  grain-bags  from  imported  burlaps. 

The  bill  proposes  to  change  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  bags,  30  per  cent,  on  burlajps,  and  20  per  cent,  on  jute  to  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound*  on  bags  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  those  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  leav- 
ing burlaps  at  the  present  rate,  30  per  cent.,  and  placing  jute  on  the  free 
list. 

Our  objections  to  the  bill  are  that  it  places  so  high  a  rate  of  duty 
uf>ou  burlaps  and  continues  the  ad  valorem  system. 

The  object  of  the  tariff  laws  being  twofold,  namely,  to  obtain  a  reve- 
nue and  to  encourage  and  protect  home  manufactures,  the  rates  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  successfully  accomplish  both  purposes. 

WhUe  the  present  law,  which  has  been  in  force  many  years,  has  ac- 
complished the  first  object,  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the 
bag-making  industry. 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  importation 
of  bags  has  exceeded  their  manufacture  in  this  country  from  600  to  700 
pen*  cent 

From  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  grain-bags  are  used  on  this  coast  an- 
nually, while  the  capacity  of  the  factories  here  is  about  6,000,000. 

The  average  price  of  bags  per  100  for  the  past  few  years  at  Calcutta 
lias  been  $3.91^  of  burlaps  for  100  bags  (38  inches  to  a  bag)  $3.72,  a 
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differetftie  of  19  icent^  pet  100.  This  aifferetice  df  1 9  cjehtA  r^refliente  th^ 
oast  of  labor  in  tnakiiig  100  Mgs  at  Oalcntta  and  the  tnannfactotet^^ 
profits,  vhlle  tbe  cost  of  the  labor  alone  in  Saaking  lOO  bag^  at  San 
Francisco  is  75  cents,  a  sam  font  times  as  large. 

This  cheap  labor  of  Calcutta,  all  operated  by  Bnglish  capital,  is  t&^ 
chief  difficnlty  Against  which  the  Oaiifornia  bag-maker  has  to  contend. 

The  entire  cost  of  making  bags  at  Oalchtta  is  only  5  per  c^nt.  df  th'^ 
cost  of  the  material,  while  in  Bab  Francisco  the  labor  alone  'cost^  19  per 
cent.  The  additional  Expense  incurred  in  ii^annfactnring  bags  increases 
the  percentage  to  22,  so  that  the  difference  betw^een  the  cost  of  mannfact- 
uring  here  and  in  Calcatta  is  17  per  ceiit.  The  obvions  dedufctlbn  to  be 
drawb  is,  that  we  ncied  a  protective  duty  Of  17  per  cetit  at  least  to  covcft 
the  actaal  diffietence  in  the  cnost  of  making  bags  in  the  twb  cdutitries, 
whereas  we  now 'have  only  10  per  cent. 

No  fdrther  illustration  is  needed  to  show  thit  at  ad  valoreta  rates  tli*6 
bag-making  industry  on  this  coast  requires  for  its  encouragem^t  k 
protective  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Another  obst^le  is  the  ad  valorem  system  itself,  because  it  iis  t^ 
uncertain  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  close  calculation,  such  ti  ttiusfc  be 
made  in  this  business. 

The  manufactuk*er,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtainitag  bis  gbb^s  in  tithl^ 
has  to  make  his  contracts  in  June  of  each  year  for  burlaps  to  be  de- 
livered ott  Shipboafd  at  Calcutta  in  December  following,  ^hich  btittaps 
arrive  in  San  Francii^K!^  from  fOur  to  six  months  li^t^ir.  Iti  t^i^  itoe&n- 
time,  bM  before  the  manufacturer  knows  what  his  bags  will  cost  him, 
contracts  must  be  made  with  dealers  for  b^gs  to  b6  deltvereU  IdMn^ 
the  ensuing  season. 

In  making  such  contracts  account  must  be  taken  not  only  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  burlaps,  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  the  like,  but  also  of 
the  dutiable  value  placed  thereon  in  assessing  duty  at  the  custom-house. 
All  invoice  and  idotera^rcial  val^atidn^  blf  India  are  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  silver  rupee,  the  monetAty  uhit  of  adteo^rtt?.  FMrcte¥6te- 
hoase  purposes  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  computed  i)x)m  the  average 
price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  for  the  last  three  months  of  ea^ 
year  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  reports  show  that  the  value  <>f  tbe 
rupee  has  been  fluctuating  yearly  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  contracts  for  burlaps  are  usually  made  upon  the  valuatioi^  of  the 
rupee  in  June,  while  the  cnstom^house  computation  is  based  ttpon  itA 
valuation  at  a  efubsequent  period,  and  which  heretofore  has  been  of  a 
different  valuation. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  inCre^ksed  by  th^  facl^ 
that  although  the  goods  are  invoiced  and  certified  at  the  OO^UMte  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  purchased,  the  custon^houSe  is  nfOt  gov- 
erned by  this  valuation  in  its  appraisement  for  duty.    • 

Furthermore,  the  law  provides  that  if  the  price  of  burlaps  inoreaseK 
between  the  day  of  purchase  and  that  at  the  sailing  of  the  vessel^  ^ml 
is  higher  on  that  day,  that  value  shall  be  accepted  as  the  ba^  upon 
which  to  compute  the  duty.  But  on  the  other  hand,  should  tMj  de- 
crease in  value  within  the  same  time  they  shall  pay  duty  at  tlie  p«ir- 
chase  price. 

It  is  also  possible  and  probable  for  the  custom-house  to  be  impo^K^ 
upon  as  to  the  real  market  value  of  the  goods  by  a  rival  bag  importeir, 
who  could  on  the  day  of  sailing,  by  purchasing  a  small  inv6ioe^6f  good^ 
and  having  them  quoted  at  a  higher  rate  than  was  paid  for  Our  ^yods^ 
fix  tbe  market  price  and  dutiable  value  of  our  entire  cargo,  fov*  upon 
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,  ^notation  in  the  trade  circular  th^  c^M^tom-bjoaae  appraiser 
valdation  for  duty. 

jlii  ad  valorem  duty  is  objectionable  for  many  i^easQas,  bQ,t  is  pecul- 
iarly so  in  the  India  trade,  on  account  of  the  great  leugth  Qjf  time  re-' 
q^jMj^  W  cpUQ^pl^^^  transactions,  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  it,  and 
tbeSuctnations  in  the- price  of  silver.  Hence o.ur cominerpial  vej^tures 
with  India  are  attended  with  more  or'  leas  uncertainty,  as  we  never 
know  what  our  burlaps  will  cost  imtilthey  have  passed  through  the 
CMtoo^-hopse. 

!Hii8  o^bjectionable  feature  of  the  tariff  would  l^  remp^ved,  ^f  iv^jfp^- 
ing  a  ^(^iflc  ^uty,  for  then  the  manu^i^turer  wpnld  be  ablp  to  cpi^pute 
with  reasonably  certainty  the  cost  of  his  material^  and  the  Government 
would  also  be  able  to  collect  its  revenue  with  less  difficulty. 

Crom  our  stand-point  it  would  seem  that  the  bag-making  industry  re- 
quires a  protective  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  value 
of  the  material,  aud  that  this  duty  should  be  levied  according  to  weight 
iB^ead  9f  value. 

This  would  l>e  accomplished  by  making  jute  free,  as  proposed,  t^id 
by  levying  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  2  cents  per 
pound  on  bag%  or  l^ve  bags  aa  praposed  in  tl^e^bil^- 

A  8i)ecific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  is  equivalent  to  a  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  dol^  levied  upon  the  average  price  of  burlaps,  and 
of  2  cents  per  pound  on  bags  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  ceut. 

J^Y40  c^^  ^P  ay^rage  price  on  bags.  The  average  cost  of  material  tor 
00  bags  has  been  $3.94  in  Calcutta  for  the  past  several  years.  A  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  thereon  would  be  78.8  cents.  The  weight  of  th^  liur- 
Hips  is  70  pounds.  A  s{>ecific  duty  on  th^se  at  1  cent  per  pound  U.  79 
cents,  which  is  only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  more  than  ad  valorem. 
Bat  the  ^vantage  to  the  manufacturer  of  t\ie  speciftc  rate  o^  ^uty  lies  in 
its' simplicity,  regularity,  and  certainty.  It  enables  the  manufacturers 
ta  aac^Ptain  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of  their  merchandise 
wA  pievents  imposition  upon  them. 

The  rates  proposed  herein  properly  equalize  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  measure..  The  ba^  manufacturer  from  burlaps 
would  have  protective  duty  of  20  per  cent,  as  against  the  bag  importer, 
ami  the  manufacturer  of  b^s  froi^  i^w  j^te  would  have  a  protection  of 
4W)  per  cent.       '  • 

Such  a  law  would  offer  inducement  to  capital  to  engage  in  burlap 
and  bag  making  to  meet  the  local  watits  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  ac- 
qprding  ^  custom,  all  the  cereals  are  sacked  for  both  home  and  fore^n 
markets,  and  would  cheapen  the  price  of  bags  and  give  remunerative 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  laborers. 

Bags  have  a  value  of  their  own  after  the  contents  have  been  removed 
in  a  foreign  market ;  and  the  shipper  may  reserve  to  himself  the  owner- 
ship of  the  baffs,  which,  under  the  law,  can  be  returned  to.  the  United 
siates  free  of  duty.  This  is  done  in  many  cases,  so  that  the  price  paid- 
Air  the  bags  in  the  first  instance  does  not  involve  an  entire  loss  tp  the 
exporter,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  merchandise  coverings. 

Th^  sul^joined  statements  of  grain  dealers  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed 
to  them  by  us  under  date  of  November  22, 1888,  show  that  bags  cost  the 
farmer  nothing,  as  grain  in  sacks  is  worth  in  the  market  fully  the  cost 
of  bags  and  labor  of  sacking  over  the  price  in  bulk. 

The  bag-maker  here  has  struggled  for  years  against  the  labor  of  India 
in  attempting  to  manufacture  for  home  use.  The  enterprise  has  not 
been  profitable^  nor  has  it  been  permitted  to  die  out,  in  the  hope  that 
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Congress  would  eventually  recognize  its  claims  to  adequate  protecfion 
as  a  usefal  Ameirican  indastry  worthy  of  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ambs  &  Dbtaiok. 

Hon.  William  M.  Stswabt, 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 

San  Frangisoo,  Hawml^  93, 1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  ^Will  yon  kindly  inform  us  if  there  woald  be  any  differenoe  in  tiie  price 
yon  iroald  pay  for  ffrain^in  bulk  or  in  bags— the  srain  of  the  same  quality  and  in 
the  same  locality.    If  any  difference,  please  state  what  it  would  be,  and  oblige, 
Tours,  reiq>ectful]yy 

AHBS  &  DSTBIGK. 

1L«pl^  of  Frank  DaltaUf  esq,^  preMent  San  Frandieo  Produce  BxeKamga, 
Worth  10  cents  hundred  less  in  bulk  than  in  sacks.    Can  not  be  handled  onl|i  in 


Beplff  of  Mf$9r$.  Starr  4"  Co,,  grain  dealers  and  eMppere. 
To-day  1\  cents  per  cental  less  in  bnlk  than  if  in  sacks. 

Aqilff  of  A.  C.  Pauleely  esg.,  San  Franeieeo  agent  of  the  Farmer^  Co^operatioe  Uuiom  ef 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  difference  uere  in  bags  or  in  bulk  would  be  the  cost  of  the  bags  tad  the  ex* 
pense  of  putting  the  wheat  in  them,  if  the  wheat  was  for  export. 

S^Jy  ofMesere,  Blum,  Baldwin  f  OerwiUf  grain  deaUre  andekippen^ 

The  difference  to  us  would  be,  between  grain  in  bnlk  and  in  sacks,  the  eost  of  saeks 
and  labor  necessary  to  sack.  To  buyers  in  Europe  the  difference  would  te  the  Taloe 
of  sacks  at  port  of  discharge  less  value  of  weight  of  sack  treated  aa  wheat. 

Reply  Of  Meeere,  Eppinger  4"  Co.,  *grain  dealers  and  shippers. 

Can  not  be  handled  in  bnlk  here.  Difference  would  be  the  oost  of  sacks  and  laiiar 
f6r  sacking  it. 

Reply  of  George  W,  McNear,  grain  dealer  and  shipper. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  value  of  grain  in  bulk  would  be  less  than  in  sacks  by  th^ 
value  of  the  sacks  plus  the  cost  of  labor  and  storage  at  place  of  sacking,  which  would 
be  considerable. 

The  farmer  can  sack  his  grain  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done  elsewhere,  and  were 
he  to  offer  his  grain  in  bulk  would  get  less  net  results  than  if  sacked,  as  is  the  present 
custom. 

This  seems  to  be  pretty  condnsive  evidence  that  the  consumer  and 
not  the  producer  eventaally  pays  for  the  bags,  and  according,  to  Mr. 
McNear's  statement  the  producer  makes  a  profit. 
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STEEL  BILLETS,  ETC. 
STATEHEFT  OF  OAKES  A.  AMES. 

^         North  Baston,  Mass.,  December  20, 1888. 

I  wish  to  call  yoar  attention  to  the  large  increase  in  duty  on  steel  in 
its  various  forms  in  the  proposed  Senate  tariff  over  the  present  duty  of 
46  x^er  cent.  I  have  made  a  table  showing  the  present  duty  for  steel 
valued  at  (15  and  above  to  (100  per  ton,  and  also  the  proposed  daty  of 
the  Senate.  If  you  will  compare  them  yon  will  see  that  it  is  a  very 
large  increase  over  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent.  In  making  shovels 
we  use  large  quantities  of  English  Bessemer  sheet  steel  and  English 
crucible  steel  and  Swede  bar  steel,  and  on  what  we  use  of  them  in  a 
year  the  extra  dnty  will  be  over  $3,000.  I  believe  in  a  good  duty,  but 
think  the  Western  steel  manufacturer  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  one  of  45  per  cent.  Steel  and  cast-steel  in  vanons  forms  are 
the  raw  material  of  New  England  mannfactnrers,  and  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  is  all  we  can  stand  on  it.  The  West,  with  its  cheap  fuel  and  ad- 
vantage in  freight,  is  driving  New  England  manufacturers  of  articles 
of  steel  and  iron  to  the  wall,  and  their  only  chance  to  live  is  in  getting 
their  raw  material  cheap.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  the  rate 
changed,  so  that  the  duty  on  steel  will  not  in  any  case  be  over  45  i>er 
cent 

We  use  over  200  tons  of  English  Bessemer  sheet  steel  that  is  valued 
at  a  little  less  than  (44  per  ton,  and  the  present  duty  on  it  is  (19.66  p6r 
ton.  Sheet  steel  under  the  present  duty  is  1|  cents  per  pound,  or  (24.60 
per  gross  ton,  an  increase  of  (4.94.  One  and  one- quarter  cents  is  the 
lowest  duty  for  sheet  steel  (see  No.  144).  We  also  use  English  crucible 
steel  that  is  valued  at  3.15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  on  it  is  in- 
creased nearly  (5  per  ton.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  good  tariff,  and  believe 
in  protection  to  American  industry,  but  think  45  per  cent,  is  all  New 
England  can  stand  on  her  raw  material.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
protect  New  Englan<l  manufacturers  that  use  steel  for  raw  material  from 
the  greed  of  Pennsylvania  steel  manufacturers. 

I  believe  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  steel  is  much  better 
for  New  England  than  the  proposed  Senate  tariff,  and  would  prefer  to 
leave  it  as  it  is. 

I  now  hand  you  a  list,  showing  you  the  steel  imported  by  Messrs.  J. 
Abbott  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  importers  into  Boston  of 
BteeL  This  list  is  what  was  imported  by  them  in  1886-'87,  and  to  De- 
oember  1, 1888,  and  shows  the  duty  they  paid  under  the  present  tariff 
and  what  they  would  have  to  pay  on  the  same  material  uude;^  the  pro- 
posed Senate  tariffl  You  will  see  that  in  almost  every  case  it  is  an  in- 
crease of  (2  to  (3  per  ton.  Now,  there  is  but  very  little  steel  made  in 
New  England,  and  never  can  be,  unless  we  can  find  some  fuel  that  will 
be  as  cheap  as  the  natural  gas  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South- 
west coal  fields. 

The  steel  in  billets,  slabs,  and  blooms  is  New  England  manufacturers' 
raw  material,  and  if  the  duty  is  increased  on  it  10  to  25  per  cent,  above 
the  present  one  of  45  per  cent,  it  will  be  fatal  to  our  New  England  roll- 
ing-mills and  manufacturers  of  goods  made  of  steel  and  iron.  The 
scale,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  made  up  by  some  one  who  was 
well  informed  as  to  the  result,  and  worked  to  increase  the  tariff  on  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  steel  used  by  New  England  manafacturers.  I  think  a  datr|r 
of  45  per  cent,  is  all  that  Kew  England  can  stand,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  as  macb  temptation  to  nndervalne  as  there  will  be  on  the  duty 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  If  the  duty  must  be  made  specific  have  it 
made  so  that  it  will  not  b^  over  45  per  oent»  in  any  case,  and  not  as  pto- 
posed  in  every  case  over  45  per  cent. 
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NETS  AND  SEINES. 
STATEMENT  OF  ITERS  W.  A^AKS. 

In  consultation  with  a  committee  of  onr  manufaotorers.  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  proposition  we  make  in  the  statement  iucloseif ,  that  is^  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  ppi^nd,  although  you'  will  notice 
we  have  figured  out  one  statement  50  cents  specific  and  10  per  ce  nt.  a^ 
valorem ;  another  qne  40  cents  specific  duty  and  20  per  cent,  ad  Va- 
lorem, and  you  will  see  how  nearly  the  three  propositions  are  a^like  in 
the  result.  We  leave  the  choice  of  rates  of  the  three  propositions  we 
make  entirely  with  you ;  either  oxxe  will  be  acceptable  to  u^. 

As  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  twine  and  u|K)U 
the  nets  at  the  present  time,  it  will  clearly  be  seen  that  20  cents  per 
pound  specific  duty  is  just  the  protection  we  should  get,  and  this  20 
cents  per  pound  by  no  means  offsets  the  difference  in  the  Am^riciin 
cost  of  maoufacturii^  these  goods,  as  cojnpar^d  with  the  foreign,  the 
American  being  more  tbaii  double  that  of  the  foreign,  but  we  ai;^  confi- 
dent, or  at  least  hope,  being  nearer  the  consumer  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent knowing  better  his  wants,  we  shall  finally  be  able  to  keep  ^he  lar^^er 
part  of  this  trade  at  home. 

It  is  by  no  means  proposed  to  advance  the  prices  upon  these  goods, 
ajS  all  we  hope  is  to  maintain  those  held  at  the  present  time,  we  having, 
during  theiast  two  years,  been  obliged  to  make  two  reductipn.s.  which' 
have  brought  the  present  basis  to  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  for  us. 

The  feeling  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  is  that  we  should  have 
much  larger  protection  than  tne  20  cents  per  pound,  but  my  individual 
{MMsition  has  been  that  the  least  amount  that  will  assist  in  giving  the 
Qiarket  to  us — while  not  looking  for  absolute  jirohibition — would  be  all 
we  could  expect  at  the  present  time.  That  we  are  entitled  to,  this,  I 
trust  I  have  made  perfectly  clear  to  you  anci,  through  yon,  the  opmmilf 
tee. 
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Statement  of  the  Kih  Vettixig  Kaan&ctiueni  of  the  ITnited  SlateB,  through 
their  representative  Ivers  W.  Adams,  treasurer  of  the  -Amerioan  Vet  and 
Twine  Company,  of  Boston  and  Hew  Tork. 

[These  manufactories  are  located  in  the  following  States,  namely,  3 
in  Massachusetts,  2  in  Maryland,  1  in  Kew  York,  and  1  in  Connecticut. 
The  capital  invested  is,  say,  (2,000,000,  employing  about  2,400  people. 
Their  products  are  cotton  and  flax  nettings.] 

The  present  and  proposed  tariff  bill  protects  the  cotton  prodncts 
only.  We  ask  that  protection  be  extended  to  flax.  If  there  were  to 
be  protection  only  upon  one  branch  of  our  manufactures,  we  should 
most  decidedly  prefer  it  upon  flax,  as  the  twine  from  which  this  netting 
is  made  is  not  manufactured  in  America  except  in  the  coarser  numbers, 
of  which  a  very  small  proportion  is  now  employed.  Therefore,  the 
twines  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  our  industry  mnst  be  im- 
ported. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  these 
twines,  the  same  as  the  present  tariff.  The  present  tariff  and  the  Senate 
bill  also  admit  nettings  made  from  them  at  the  same  rate.  What  i«  the 
result f    Labor  being  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost  of  these  goods 

iat  least  50  per  cent.)  and  the  average  selling  price  with  us  of  the  dif- 
(Brent  numbers  of  twine  manufactared  into  netting  being  about  $1.75 
per  pound,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  foreign  labor  and  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  these  goods  abroad  being  so  much  less,  unless  the  dif- 
erence  be  met  with  some  protection  for  the  domestic  or  home  manu- 
facturer profitable  competition  for  this  trade  in  this  market  would  be 
imi>o8sible  and  must  be  turned  over  to  the  foreigner.  Let  us  give  au 
example:  A  machine  girl  in  England  or  Scotland  manufacturing  this 
netting  is  paid  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day.  The  same  work  performed 
by  an  American  girl  receives  from  $1  to  (1.25  per  day,  and  in  every 
other  department  of  labor  the  difference  in  compensation  is  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

Other  items  of  importance  in  considering  the  cost  of  these  goods  are 
such  as  taxes,  of  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  sale  of  his 
goods  pays  none  in  our  market,  also  a  much  less  rate  of  interest  tor 
capital  invested,  etc. 
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The  qaestion  may  be  raised,  <<  Why  do  you  ask  for  protectioD  nowt 
If  yon  have  been  able  to  get  along  in  the  past  why  not  as  well  in  the 
fataref  In  answer  I  beg  to  say,  ap  to  about  three  years  ago  the  de- 
mand for  flax  gill-netting  in  the  finer  numbers  was  comparatively  smalL 
Daring  that  time,  and  more  especially  for  tbe  last  eighteen  months,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase,  and  this  increased  demand  is  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  capture  of  food-fishes.  Formerly  the  pound  net, 
sweep  seine,  and  other  methods  were  more  largely  in  use,  all  of  which 
were  and  are  at  the  present  time  made  of  cotton,  and  while  now  extcMi- 
sively  employed  the  tendency  is  most  decidedly  toward  the  gill-net  and 
nettings  made  of  flax. 

Ottr  competitors  abroad  were  quick  to  perceive  this  change.  Where 
before  they  had  not  considered  this  market  of  sufficient  importance  to 
push  for  it  in  these  goods,  now,  knowing  they  had  a  great  advantage 
over  us  in  their  labor,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  an  alarming  extent  Their 
importations  during  the  last  year  have  aggregated,  in  our  opinion,  at 
least  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  netting  we  refer  to  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  netting  used  by  the  fishermen  in  the  great  salmon  fisheries  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  that  is  knit  by  hand,  and  from  a  very  large,  coarse 
flax  twinCf  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  upon  that  coast 

We  therefore  most  respectfully  ask  and  urge  that  the  following 
clause  be  added,  in  its  proper  place;  we  would  suggest  in  Schedule  J, 
immediately  following  paragraph  333,  page  140,  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill, 
as  follows: 

Nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  when  made  from  flax,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
SO  cents  per  pound. 

IVBBS  W.  Adams, 

Treasurer. 


HOSIERY. 

STATEMEHT  OF  SHAW  STOCKIVO  COM^AHT.      . 

LowEJLL,  MiASS.,  December  21, 1888. 
While  making  every  effort  to  furnish  an  exhibit  of  foreign  importa- 
tions, together  with  statement  of  American  costs  of  producing  such 
goods,  I  noticed  the  approach  of  the  Senate  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cotton  schedule,  and  that  there  Is  a  probability  of  article  320  and  321 
being  reached  within  a  day  or  two.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
send  you  what  little  I  now  can  to  confirm  my  statement  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  under  321  is  insufOicient,  so  that  1  may  aid  you  in  show- 
ing, at  least,  that  what  is  already  provided  in  article  321  should  be 
allowed  to  stand.  I  therefore  send  you  herein  a  pair  of  stockings  which 
the  New  York  branch  of  a  German  house  is  offering  to  jobbers  at  (1.90. 
If  we  allow  the  New  York  branch  6  per  cent,  profit  and  3  cents  per 
dozen  for  expenses  attending  importation,  we  shall  find  that  the  foreign 
valuation  of  these  goo  Is  was  not  over  $1.25.  These  goods  can  not  be 
produced  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  at  less  than  from  $2.15  to 
|2.30>per  dozen  pairs.  By  the  existing  law,  the  duty  upon  these  goods 
valued  at  $1.25  would  be  50  cents,  naking  tbe  cost  $1.75,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  few  cents  expenses.  By  the  provision  of  article  321 
these  goods  would  pay  a  duty  of  85  cents,  making  the  cost  $2.10  in 
addition  to  the  few  cents  expenses.    With  respect^J/^^ii,  to  goods  of  tbto 
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grade,  it  ^an  not  be  said  thafc  the  duty  under  321  is  excessive,    ii  may 
be  said  to  be  barely  protective. 

Tbe  sample  I  send  yon  is  inferior  to  the  sample  shown  you  at  our  hear- 
lug.  as  having  been  imported  by  Smith  &  Angel,  at  a  valoation  of  $IM. 
However,  the  latter  were  broaght  in  as  unfinished.  The  Smith  ft 
Angel  are  from  oombed  yams. 


IMPORTED  FREESTONE. 
8TATEHEHT  Dl  KEFEBEVCl^  TO  IIC^STED  FBBEBIOR. 

Freestone  as  it  always  is  imported  (no  matter  where  it  oomes  ttom) 
oom^  here  in  rough  blocks  only,  ^nd  certaii^ly  is,  therefore,  a  raw  ma- 
terial. Each  dollar's  worth  of  freeston^^  as  imported,  requires  (3  to  $4 
of  American  labor  to  be  put  upon  it  (o  cut  it  in  shape  for  a  building^ 
and  is  perfectly  useless  until  it  is  so  prepared,  employing  three  to  four 
times  its  value  in  American  labor.  The  bulk  of  foreign  freestones  that 
come  to  the  United  States  is  froip  Sc^land,  and  they  differ  entirely 
from  American  freestone,  and  do  not,  and  can  not  interfere  ^ith  the 
sale  of  the  latter,  as  the  cost  of  the  foreign  is  much  higher.  American 
6(tone8  brought  east  by  rail  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  West  sell  at  from 
5  to  30  cents  per  cubic  foot  cheaper  than  the  foreign.  There  can  not  be 
any  claim  established  that  the  American  article  is  being  superseded  by 
the  foreign  stone.  Price  of  Ohio  stone  from  near  Cleveland  is  75  ceuts; 
Kmestone  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  (1;  Oohnecticnt  hrow^  stoMQi 
according  to  sizes,  from  55  cents  to  $1.10  per  foot,  never  averages  over 
$1,  generally  less;  Scotch  sells  for  (1.05,  no  rebate. 

Freestones  from  Scotland  do  not  come  here  free  of  ireight  or  as  ballast, 
on  the  contrary,  the  freight  costs  over  (5  per  net  ton  of  about  11  cubic 
feet,  or  abont  48  cents  per  foot  as  treigbt,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Scotch  stone  landed  in  2^e w  York  is  97  cents  per  foot  with  tbe  present  duty ; 
an  increase  of  the  duty  of  7  cents  per  foot  (as  per  pending  Senate  bill), 
would  destroy  th|B  business,  as  the  imported  stone  sells  Tor  $1.05  per 
foot,  delivered.  The  present  duty  (which  is  (1  per  ton)  and  the  high 
freight  is  all  the  ^tone  can 'Stand.  It  does  not  compete  at  all  Hvith  most 
of  the  American  stones.  Tbe  slight  extra  cost  of  the  foreign  is  paid  on 
account  of  its  novelty  of  color,  or  texture,  but  would  not  command  an 
additional  price. 

There  are  but  six  importers  of  freestone  in  the  United  States ;  the 
Wtire  sales  of  all  is  much  less  than  any  one  of  a  dozen  American  , 
quarries  selling  in  Kew  York,  yet  the  foreign  stones  supply  a  want  of 
architects  and  owners,  who  want  to  produce  certain  effects.  Oertainly 
so  small  a  business  can  not  be  of  any  serious  damage  to  any  Amerioaa 
interests  or  industry. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  importation  of  any,  and  all,  of  the  foreign 
stones  is  that  of  American  citizensonly.  If  the  sales  of  the  foreign  stones 
were  niade  at  a  less  price  than  the  American,  th^i  there  might  be  a  good 
reason  for  increasing  the  present  rate  of  duty;  but  as  all  importations 
are  made  by  American  citizens,  and  with  American  capital,  and  afford 
employment  for  Amei*ican  labor,  and  the  foreign  stones  selling  at  a 
l^ger  price  tha,](i  American — in  view  of  these  fiEM^ts  $here  does  not  seem 
to  Be  any  reasonable  cause  for  increasing  the  duty  100  per  cent,  ff,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  very  good  reason  for  decreasing  the  present 
late  or  to  put  foreign  freestone  on  the  free  list  Prir 

uiyiLi<£fc?u  by  V^JvJv^pui.%^ 
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SKATES. 
STATEHEHT  OF  SENATOR  CHAHBLEB,  OF  HEW  HAHPSHI&E. 

JANbABY  3, 1889. 

Mr.  Ghaibman  :  Gonoord,  N.  H.,  my  native  town  and  residence,  is 
not  much  of  a  manafactoring  place.  We  n^anufacture  carriages,  and 
there  are  located  the  celebrated  carriage  and  harness  factories ;  the 
Abbot,  Downing  &  Go.,*  which  make  the  Goncord  coaches  and  wagons, 
and  Jatties  R.  HiU  &  Go.,  wlio  make  the  Goncord  harness,  constituting 
onr  principftl  raanufacturing  enterprise  for  the  city.  There  is  a  woolen 
factory  at  a  place  called  Penacook,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gontoocook 
"River  with  the  Merrimack,  near  Dustin's  Island,  where  Mrs.  Ddstin 
seaiped  the  Indians  in  olden  times.  There  has,  however,  been  an  at- 
tempt made  recently  to  maniifj^icture  skates  at  Goncord  by  the  fialey 
Mantifactdring  Gompany,  and  I  submit  herewith  specimens  of  the  goods 
which  they  have  made. 

They  are  not  able  to  make  them  any  more  because  the  importation 
of  G^hmiu  skates  has  destroyed  the  industry.  The  German  skate  which 
comes  in  competition  with  this  I  do  not  think  is  quite  so  good  an  article, 
but  it  is  substantially  the  same  skate. 

By  Mr.  Allison  : 
Q.  What  is  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  skate  exhibited  f — A.  The 
letters  will  show  t{ie  whole  case,  and  as  they  are  not  long  I  will  put 
them  into  yo\ir  yetiOnl. 

(Haley  ManaflMtariiiK  OompcMiy,  factory  and  offloa,  181  ITo.  Main  street,  Concord,  N.  H.  Boeton 
oflHoe.  29  Pearl  street  (removed  to  103  Chaimoy  street).  John  KimbaU,  president ;  J.  J.  Haley,  treos- 
nfer.J  . 

Boston,  December  8, 1888. 
DSAR  Snt :  In  tsomt^iAnce  with  your  request  I  write  yoa  giving  yon  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  inannfactnre  of  skates  in  tl^e  United  States.  From  the  best  in- 
fOriDat16n  that  1  ctCn  get  there  are  about  1|500,000  pairs  of  skates  sold  per  year  in  the 
United  StftteM,  atid  that  at  the  present  time  about  500^000  pairs  .are  imported  from 
CrMnany,  ^vbfteb  will  be  greatly  increased  at  the  prices  at  which  the  importers  are 
novr  falling  them.  .  1  send  yon  by  express  a  pair  of  skates  such  as  are  made  in  Ger- 
many and  which  were  9o1<f  two  years  ago  by  the  importera  at' from  50  to  60  cents  per 
paiV  In  lots  of  f>00  pairs  or  more.  The  price  of  these  skates  this  year,  as  sold  by  the 
importers,  is  38  cents  per  pair  in  lots  of  100  pairs  or  more,  which  is  much  less  than 
they  dft'n  we  'manhf&ctnfed  for  in  this  country.    It  takes  about  four  aud  one- half 

r>nn^S  of  steel  16  make  one  pair  of  these  skates,  which  at  the  present  price  is  about 
eents  pet  poiind.  The  labot  npon  tiiese  skates  will  average  about  25  cents  per  pair. 
AM  tb  that  cost,  rrht,  pottrer,  insurance,  interest,  etc.«  yon  add  at  least  5  eepts  per 
pair  to  the  cost,  which  yon  will  readily  see  is  so  mnch  above  the  cost  of  the  German 
skate  that  the  mannfaetiirers  are  obllgeld  to  give  np  the  manufactnre  of  them  in  this 
oonntry. 

T%e  «t^  iVi  these  skates  mannfactnied  here,  as  fir  as  I  know,  is  all  American  steel, 
and  besides  stopping  the  indnstrv  of  the  manufacture  of  skates,  it  also  stops  the 
manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of  steel.  When  my  company  commenced  the  munu- 
f«6ttrtS5  of'Skfctes  the  lowest  price  at  which  thev  were  sold  was  58  cents  per  pair  in 
large  quantities.  In  the  last  two  years  We  haV^  mbde  between  60,000  and  70,000 
pairs.  If  the  duties  remain  the  same  as  they  are  now  we  shall  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  business,  and  we  know  of  several  other  parties  who  are  larger  manufact- 
urers thftu^we  are  who  contemplate  givins  np  the  business  altogether.  The  pattern 
of  skaMA  tiiat  I  send  you  was  formerly  made  in  Halifax  and  patented  in  the  Dominion 
<lf  duada.  When  the  patent  expired  the  Germans  for  one  season  flooded  the  market 
aad  the  manufacturers  at  Halifax  had  to  suspend  their  business.  They  went  to 
OttA^a  and  got  an  additional  specific  dutjjr  put  on  these  skates,  enough  so  that  they 
oonld  mannfacture  their  skates  at  a  profit  m  oompetition  with  tne  Germans.  I  would 
BQggeat  that  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  45  per  cent,  on  skates,  as  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  a  specific  dnty,  such  as  would  fairly  protect  American  raanafiMstme,  ahonld 
be  imposed.  I  think  this  should  be  done,  or  a  small  specific  duty  shoold  be  enacted 
in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem.  Then  I  think  that  from  eif(ht  to  ten  hundred 
more  hands  could  be  employed  in  the  manofacture  of  skates  ^nd  the  steel  of  which 
they  are  made  than  there  will  be  if  the  duty  remains  the  same  as  at  present. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  J.  Halvy, 
Dreasurer  SaUjf  Mant^aeturing  Cmnpm^, 
Hon.  William  E.  Chandler, 

Wa8hingt4nty  D.  C 

On  December  18  he  says: 

Dbckmbbr  18. 1888. 
Dkar  Sir:  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Germany  to  Messrs.  Dame.  Stoddard 
&  Kendall,  to  whom  I  have  been  selling  skates.  I  send  yon  this  letter  so  that,  if  yon 
choose,  yon  can  use  it  to  sustain  my  statement  in  regard  to4ihe  price  at  which  skates  are 
sold  for  i  mported  from  Germany.  You  have  in  my  letter  my  calculations  what  the  skates 
would  cost  to  make  them  here.  Ton  have  in  this  letter  an  offer  from  Ctermany  to  sap- 
ply  8kato8,  and  can  see  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  importing  skates  and  getting  them 
made  here.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  ^on  on  this  subject,  but  as  the  manufacture  of 
skates  is  quite  an  important  industi^  in  this  country,  when  yon  inclnde  the  steel  from 
which  they  are  manufactured,  I  desire  to  give  you  all  the  facts  that  I  can,  that  yonr 
committee  on  tariff  may  fully  understand  it. 
Reepectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  Halbt. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  £.  Chasdleb, 

Waahiugianf  D.  C 
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RBXsdkBiD,  i/ime  39, 1S68. 
Messrs.  Dahe,  Stoddard  &.  Kendall, 

Bo9ton,  Jfow.  : 
Qkntlkmen  :  Knowing  your  firm  as  a  buyer  of  skates  firom  a  friend,  I  take  the 
liberty  in  offering  you  Halifax  or  Acme  skates  in  quantities  not  less  than  5,000  pairs 
ut  1.08  marks  free,  Hamburg  packages  free,  with  ^i^  per  cent,  discount  against  eash 
monthly. 

After  my  calculation  you  would  pay  at  this  price,  if  you  had  the  skates  at  Kew 
York,  per  100  pairs,  108  marks,  less  2i  per  cent.,  105.30  marks,  net  at  Hamburg; 
freight  from  Hamburg  to  New  York, 2.35  marks;  assurance,  .50  mark;  duty  from 
03.50  marks  (108  marks,  less  freiirht,  casks,  and  packing-paner),  42;  total,  150.15 
marks  per  100  pairs,  or  per  pair  36^  cents  (the  dollar  at  15  marks). 

During  the  latter  years  I  manufactured  nearly  all  the  skates  which  are  exported 
from  here  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  most  likely  you  know  my  skates. 
But  as  prices  became  lower  and  lower  the  importer  has  no  profit  and  the  inanofaotQrer 
fs  forct'd  to  offer  his  goods  direct,  and- this  is  the  reason  for  the  present  letter,  assuring 
yon  at  the  same  time  that  nobody  else  can  give  you  such  an  advantageous  offbr. 

1  manufacture,  of  course,  better  kinds  of  skates  than  only  Acmes,  and  would  thank 
if  you  ask  for  prices. 
By  a  kind  reply,  if  you  are  willing  tobny,  yon  wonld  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

JoH.  Pbt.  Becker,  Jb. 
E.  Bartt. 

Marks.  Markk 

You  must  pay  duty  only  from  the  net  sum. 

Therefore 108 

Less  freight  and  casks 8.00 

2^  per  cent,  discount 2.50 

Packing  paper •... 4.00 


14.60 


At  45  per  cent.,  42  mark^  duty. 

Digitized  by 
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After  receiving  these  letters  I  wrote  Mr.  Haley  to  know  what  he 
wanted,  and  on  December  31  he  wrote : 

CoxcoRD,  N.  H.,  Decemhfr^lf  1888. 
Dbar  Sir  :  Yoar  favor  of  the  2<ith  instant  duly  received  with  inclosan's.    It  is  bb- 
youd  question  that  we  can  not  nianufa^tnre  skates  in  this  country  to  compete  with 
Germany  with  the  present  rate  of  duty.    We  are  working  up  our  stock,  and  shall  dis- 
ooutinae  the  manufacture  until  some  change  is  made  from  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

A  specific  duty  in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem  of  Si5  cents  per  pair  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  mannfactnre  the  skates  here  at  a.  profit,  bnt  not  a  large  profit. 
This  additional  specific  duty  wonld  not  be  prohibitory  against  German  imnortattons, 
bttt  would  allow  us  a  fair  manufacturer's  profit,  aissuming  as  a  basis  that  the  German 
skates  can  be  sold  here  now  at  abont  3.5  cents  per  pair. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Haust. 
Hon.  William  E.  Chandler, 

jyaahington,  D.  C, 

What  he  asks  for  is  lUO  per  cent. 

Senator  Alpbigh.  Just  100  per  cent,  additional. 

Senator  Chandleb.  Skates  are  made  of  all  values. 

Senator  Allison.  And  ho  desii*e  25  cents  specific  duty  per  pair. 

Senator  Chandler.  These  are  about  the  cheapest  skate  there  is,  bat 
the  question  which  I  sabmit  to  the  comttiittee  is  whether  45  per  cent, 
ad  valoreiti  is  snfticieut  protection  for  those  skates  as  compared  with 
the  protection  which  is  given  other  manufactares  of  iron  or  steel  f 

Senator  Albbigh.  We  have  numerous  applications  from  other  people 
who  say  they  must  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty  or  lose  the  market. 

Senator  Chanpleb.  Do  you  think  that  these  skates  could  be  manu' 
&ctured  in  this  country  to  compete  pn  the  basis  of  the  present  duty  f 
Ton  can  see  how  much  hand  labor  there  is  upon  them.  Of  course  the 
body  of  the  skate  is  out  out  by  machinery.  There  is  considerable  hand 
labor  in  fitting  and  putting  it  together. 

Senator  Allison.  They  must  be  ground  also. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  made  at  any  such 
price. 

(Senator  Chandler  here  described  how  the  skate  was  operated.)  This 
skate  is  not  being  protected  as  other  manufactures  are,  nor  as  I  think  it 
ought  to  be.  As  this  case  appears  before  you  it  is  one  where  the  man'u- 
fia^nre  must  be  discontinued  unless  the  duty  is  increased. 

Gienator  Aldkich.  We  might  say,  skaues  25  cents  per  pair  and  45 
%per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  that  would  be  very  heavy  upon  low-priced 
skates.    Don't  you  suppose  they  make  some  cheaper  than  that  f 

Senator  Chandleb.  I  suppose  they  do.  I  s^ee  the  difficulty  of  a 
specific  duty,  and  that  you  would  have  to  have  a  different  specific  rate 
for  every  grade^  theoretically  the  ad  valorem  is  a  fair  duty,  but  practi- 
oally  it  works  badly  by  reason  of  undervaluations. 

Senator  Allison.  If  we  should  make  increases  from  the  ad  valorem 
basket  clause  we  do  not  know  where  it  will  end. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Months  ought  to  be  spent  in  arranging  these  little 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  so  that  they  will  be  properly  protected. 

Senator  Chandleb.  Is  this  one  of  hundreds  of  cases  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes.  It  is  the  case  with  spectacles  and  numbers 
of  other  industries. 

Senator  Chandleb.  Do  we  propose  to  let  these  existing  manufact- 
ares go  out  of  exi.steuce  rather  than  to  make  an  eftbrt  to  increase  the 
dutyt 

Slenator  Aldbigh.  Not  by  any  means;  but  we  have  not  the  time  to 
investigate  these  cases  so  as  to  ascertain  what  would  be  a  fair  duty. 
The  spectacle  people  were  here  earlier,  than  the  skate  people.    We  b^Kl 
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some  tetters  from  liardware  itteii  fn  New  York  concerning  skates,  "tbu 
see  you  do  not  quite  know  whether  25  cents  a  pair  would  be  a  prdper 
rate  npon  the  bigher-prieed  skates. 

Senator  Chandleb.  l^o;  I  do  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  flhia 
IB  the  bcist  skate  of  thsll,t  particular  psttem,  but  I  know  that  there  are 
also  skates  made  with  wooden  foot-rests. 

Senator  Allison.  I  suppose  they  import  nickel-plated  skates  also  t 

Senutor  Ohandlee.  Yes;  they  import  very  high-priced  skates.  I 
do  not  imaging  the  German  skate  is  as  good  as  this;  but  for  the  par- 
pose  of  supplying  the  retail  market  it  is  just  as  good.  But  if  tbey  could 
make  these  and  sell  them  in  Hamburg  for  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  or  one 
roa¥fc,  und  the  duty  is  less  than  12  cents,  it  seems  to  reduce  the  price 
below  the  cost  here. 

Senator  Allison.  The  only  way  I  can  see  that  we  might  help  this  in- 
dustry would  be  by  a  provision  that  skates  costing  less  than  $1  a  pair 
should  pay  50  cents  a  pair  or  25  cents  a  pair. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  might  say,  skates  costing  less  than  50  cents 
a  pair,  25  cents  a  paiir  and  45  per  cent. 


SUGAR. 
STATEMEHT  OF  EZRA  HAT.  HILL 

To  ike  Senate  Finance  Opmmittee : 

Within  the  United  States  in  1879  there  were  227,776  acres  of  hmd 
planted  in  cane,  and  the  production  was  178,872  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
averaging  1,137  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  and  16,573,273  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. 

Of  this  Louisiana  had  181,519  acres,  which  produced  171,706  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  and  11,696,248  gallons  of  molasses.  In  Alabama  SiAb 
land  planted  in  cane  yielded  1  hogshead  of  sugar  to  71  acres  and  120 
gallon  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  In  Florida  it  took  6  acres  of  land  to  pro- 
duce a  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  each  acre  gave  130  gallons  of  molasses. 
Ih  Georgia  it  required  25  acres  of  land  to  the  hogshead  of  sugar,  anrd* 
each  acre  gave  100  gallotts  of  molasses.  In  Mississippi  18  hogsheads 
of  sugar  were  produced  from  4,555  acres  of  Jand,  and  110  gallons  of  mto- 
lasses  to  the  acre.  In  South  Carolina  8  acres  gave  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
nnd  an  average  of  80  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  In  Texas  it  re- 
quired but  little  over  2  acres  to  produce  a  hogshead  of  sugair  and 
each  acre  gave  80  gallons  of  molasses.  In  Louisiana  you  will  observe 
a  small  fraction  over  an  acre  produces  a  hogshead  of  sugar  and  eaeii 
ao  ""e  gives  65  galions  of  molasses. 

This  proves  that  in  Louisiana  only  can  cane  sugar  be  produced.  But 
it  is  not  ail  of  Louisiana  that  produces  or  can  produce  sugar.  The  ac- 
companying table  shows  that  eighteen  parishes  contain  171,989  acres  tMit 
of  the  181,519  planted  in  cane  and  that  these  parishes  produced  163,870 
of  th\d  171,706  hogsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  and  10,961,085  of  its 
11,696^248  gallons  of  molasses.  These  eighteen  parishes  contain  ll,dM 
square  miles  of  the  48,720  in  Louisiana;  that  is,  less  than  one-quarten 
Of  the  7, 208,960  acres  of  laud  in  these  parishes  the  table  shows  thst 
1,939,951  are  included  in  farms  or  farm  lands.  This  takes  all  or  bearljr 
all  of  the  lands  In  t^e  parishes  that  can  be  cultivated  new^r  at  apy 
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fbture  time,  unless  the  Almin^bty  should  lower  the  bottom  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  least  10  feet. 

Of  the  1,939,951  acres  of  farm  lands,  679,839  are  tilled,  and  of  these 
171,989  were  planted  in  cane.  The  whole  of  these  lands,  including^ 
buildings,  fences,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  are  valued  at 
$24,023,619,  and  this  not  for  taxation,  but  in  the  United  States  census 
tables  for  i8S0.  The  population  of  these  parishes  in  1880  wa«  102,424 
white,  and  148,530  colored,  a  total  of  250,954. 

Tou  will  observe  by  the  table  that  of  the  Is^ud  under  tillage  just  one- 
fourth  is  in  cane,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  other  products,  and  I 
findthatin  1879  these  parishes  produced  3,440,000  bushels  of  corn,  390,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  44,900  bales  of  cotton,  29,100  tons  of  hay,  and 
20,000,000  out  of  the  23,000,000  pounds  of  rice  raised  in  Louisiana,  so 
it  is  apparent  that  not  one-half  of  the  population  employed  in  farming 
is  engaged  in  sugar  culture.  , 

Taking  the  average,  there  are  in  the  sections  under  consideration 
20,000  white  and  30,000  colored  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
that  is,  50,000  men ;  of  these,  10  per  cent.,  or  5,000,  are  incapacitated 
for  work  by  age,  disease,  etc.,  and  at  least  as  large  a  number  are  en- 
gaged in  business  and  professional  avocations.  The  census  shows  1,250 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  put  down  the  agri- 
culturists at  36,000,  one  half  engaged  in  Oiine  culture.  As  experience 
shows  that  a  man  can  cultivate  10  acres  of  cane,  this  estimate  is  proven, 
there  being  171,000  acres  in  cane,  and  one*haIf  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion being  required  to  cultivate  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  tilled  land. 

This  brings  ns  to  a  knowledge  of  how  many  persons  are  engaged  in 
cane  cultivation  in  Louisiana.  Eighteen  thousand  laborers  cultivate 
these  171,000  acres,  and  as  there  are  only  10,000  acres  of  cane  in  the 
State  outside  of  these  parishes,  we  find  that  19,000  men  cultivate  cane  in 
Louisiana.  These  are  all  black.  Giving  five  to  the  family,  here  is  a 
population  of  95,000  persons  dependent  on  cane  production.  This  does 
not  include  the  owners  of  the  land,  possibly  2,00  »  morCi  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  to  105,000. 

The  grinding  season  lasts  from  seventy  to  ninety  days.  During  this 
time  the  laboring  force  must  be  increased  50  per  cent.  During  slavery 
this  was  done  by  making  the  negroes  work  eighteen  instead  of  twelve 
hours  a  dfiy.  Now  it  requires  an  additional  outlay  in  wages,  and  also 
the  employment  of  some  skilled  labor  for  the  machinery. 

I  tkink  I  have  established  the  fact  that  no  very  large  body  of  people 
would  be  affected  if  there  was  not  an  acre  of  tropical  cane  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  total  valuation  of  all  the  lands,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  everything  in  the  parishes  where  95  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  is  grown  is  only  ^24,000,000,  the  destruction  of  property  would 
not  be  very  great. 

But  would  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  destroy  this  industry  ! 
Let  us  examine : 

Mr.  Dymond  in  his  argument  before  the  committee- said  that  the  cane 
land  of  Louisiana  produced  from  15  to  20  tons  of  cane  on  the  average. 
He  also  said  that  by  the  open  kettle  process  90  pounds  of  sugar  were 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  cane;  by  the  vacuum  pan  120  pounds  were  got- 
ten, and  that  by  the  diffusion  process  225  pounds  were  secured.  Sup- 
pose for  convenience  we  take  18  tons  as  the  production ;  6  tons  of  that 
muf^t  be  set  aside  for  seed  cane;  that  leaves  12  tons  to  manufacture, 
and  by  the  open  kettle  would  give  1,080  pounds  of  sugar  and  70  gal- 
lons of  molasses.  By  the  vacuum  pan  it  would  produce  1,440  pounds 
of  sugar  and  40  gallons  of  molasses,  and  by  the  diffusion  process  2,640 
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pouuds  of  sugar  and  20  gallons  of  molasses.  This  sugar,  Mr.  Dymond 
said,  was  sold  at  5  cents  per  poand.  The  production  per  acre  would  be 
as  follows : 

Open  kettle: 

1,060  poands  sugar,  at  4i  cents $48.60 

70  gailonB  molasses,  at  40  cents SB.  00 

Total,  per  acre 76.60 

Vacaam  pan : 

1,440  ponnds  sugar,  at  6  cents 86.40 

40  gallons  molasses,  at  28  cents 10.00 

Total,  per  acre 96.40 

Diffusion : 

2,640  pounds  sug^o*,  at  6  cents 158.40 

20  galions  molasses,  at  25  cents 5.00 

Total,  per  acre.... 163.40 

(These  prices  are  taken  from  the  Times-Democrat  of  January  4, 1888.) 
Let  us  now  compare  the  value  per  acre  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  United  States  in  1879  : 

Louisiana  produced  that  year,  on  181,519  acres  of  land,  195,229,722 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  11,696,248  gallons  of  molasses;  that  is,  1,070 
pounds  of  sugar  and  64  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  The  lowest 
prici^  of  sugar  that  year  was  6  cents  per  pound,  the  average  7^.  This 
would  give  the  value  of  the  product  of  each  acre  in  cane  as  foUows : 

1,070  pounds  of  sugar,  at7i  cents 980.25 

64  gallons  of  molasses,  at  40  cents .* 25.60 

Total  value  of  products  per  acre 105.  d5 

Now  compare  this  with  other  products  the  same  year : 

Average  value  of  yield  per  acre — 

Corn $10.93 

Wheat -.  15.27 

Rye 9.54 

Oats 9.50 

Barley -.  14.11 

Buckwheat 12.*2S 

Potatoes 43.09 

Hay "i 12.04 

Tobacco 77. 6H 

Sugar 1 105.  a6 

But  the  sugar  planter  may  say  this  includes  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Mr.  McGall,  in  his  argument  before  the  committee,  said  he  paid  $3.75 
per  ton  for  cane  delivered  at  his  mill  with  12  tons  per  acre;  that  would 
give  $45  an  acre,  leaving  sufficient  plant  cane.  A  man  with  two  mules 
and  a  plow  can  easily  cultivate  10  acres.  That  would  give  him  $450. 
He  could  also  cultivate  in  addition  some  acres  of  corn  and  his  garden. 

This  committee  endeavored  to  secure  from  Mr.  Dymond  a  statement 
of  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Louisiana, 
and  why  it  could  be  made  cheaper  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Dymond  said  the  dif- 
ference was  in  labor  cost.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  slave  labor  raised 
sugar  both  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba,  the  same  demand  was  made  for  pro- 
tection. It  was  not  then  nor  is  it  now  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
tiiat  makes  protection  necessary,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show.  There  is 
not  a  ton  of  cane  sugar  made  anywhere  in  the  world  (ex6ept  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  liepublic)  outsidte  of  the  tropics.  Be- 
fore the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  both  Spain 
and  France  adopted  the  forcing  process  to  enable  sugar  production  in 
this  colony.    The  territory  was  acquired  in  December,  1803,  by  the 
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United  States,  and  in  March,  1804,  there  was  a  duty  pat  on  sugar  of 
from  2i  to  9  cents  a  pound.  Since  that  time,  for  eighty-four  years,  the 
duty  has  ranged  from  1^  as  the  lowest  (except  for  five  months),  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  The  Argentine  Republic,  the  only  other  place  where 
sugar  is  grown  outside  the  tropics,  also  collects  a  high  duty  to  foster 
this  ho^house  growth. 

The  reason  why  cane  can  not  be  grown  as  cheaply  in  Louisiana  as  in 
Cuba  is  that  the  cane  in  Cuba  reproduces  itself  for  six  years,  while  in 
Louisiana  it  only  reproduces  itself  for  two  years;  in  other  words,  one- 
third  of  the  entire  growth  is  needed  every  year  in  Louisiana,  and  only 
one-seventh  in  Cuba,  for  planting.  A  man  planting  and  cultivating 
10  acres  of  cane  in  Louisiana  has  to  take  the  product  of  3^  acres  for 
seed,  whilst  in  Cuba  he  uses  only  If  acres.  Suppose  each  acre  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  cane — say  20  tons,  worth  $4  per  tOu — the  plant 
cane  to  keep  up  10  acres  in  Louisiana  costs  .9246.66  a  year  and  in  Cuba 
$114.29.  This  alone  shows  why  the  Cuban  cane-grower  can  undersell 
the  Louisiana  cane-grower.  In  the  one  place  the  growth  is  natural,  in 
the  other  forced. 

As  for  wages  in  the  two  sections,  they  are  about  the  same.  Mr.  At- 
kins testified  before  the  Tariff  Commission  (page  702)  that  free  labor 
in  Cuba  costs  from  (17  to  (27  a  month,  the  average  being  $22,  and  that 
$10  was  given  the  laborer  in  food,  making  $32  per  month,  whilst  under 
the  laws  of  Spain  slave  labor  cost  $16.50  per  month.  There  is  no  slave 
labor  now  in  Cuba,  and  45  per  cent,  of  its  sugar  is  made  by  free  white 
labor.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Dymond  shows  that  the  average  wages 
paid  to  laborers  in  the  cane-fields  of  Louisiana  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  $25  per  month,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  inquiring  &om  the 
committee  as  to  how  much  of  this  is  paid  in  store  orders,  and  as  to  the 
prices  charged  at  these  plantation  stores  to  the  laborers. 

The  final  result  of  eighty-four  years  of  protection  for  cane  sugar  is 
the  production  of  one-eleventh  of  the  amount  needed  for  consumption 
and  the  established  fact  that  in  a  small  favored  region  where  the  cane 
is  grown  wages  for  the  workingman  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  whilst  the 
land  owner  receives  a  higher  return  than  any  other  agricultural  interest 
in  the  country,  accomplished  by  taxing  every  individual  in  the  country, 
from  the  infant  at  its  mother's  breast  to  the  old  man  tottering  to  the 
grave,  over  $1  each  year,  a  tax,  too,  which  takes  no  more  from  the  fifty- 
millionaire  than  it  does  from  the  poorest  laborer,  for  sugar  is  a  necessity 
to  all. 

I  am  a  protectionist.  I  believe  that  everything  that  can  be  grown  or 
produced  in  the  United  States  should  be  protected  from  foreign  coni- 
I)etition,  until  at  least  enough  was  produced  for  home  consumption.  But 
it  Is  useless  to  attempt  longer  to  promote  the  growth  of  cane  sugar. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  and  failed.  Some  other  system  must  l>e 
tried. 

Our  plan  having  failed,  let  us  try  that  first  adopted  by  the  wisest 
ruler  of  modem  times,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  inaugurated  the  sys- 
tem of  bounties.  It  hai^been  demonstrated  that  both  beets  and  sorghum 
can  be  profitably  grown  for  sugar,  if  these  industries  are  properly  en- 
couraged. Take  off  the  $60,000,00)0  tax  on  sugar  and  give  bounties  for 
tUe  growth  of  the  beet  and  sorghum.  A  few  years  will  tell  which  can  most 
cheaply  supply  the  country  with  sugar  or  whether  both  can  be  grown 
with  profit.  The  cane-grower,  according  to  the  showing  made  as  to  the 
valne  of  pro<lucts  per  acre,  needs  no  bounty.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Kansas, 
stated  that  the  sorghnni-growcr  of  that  State  received  $20  per  acre  for 
his  product,  au<l  had  to  buy  the  seed.  Mr.  McCall,  of  Louisiana,  showed 
that  the  cane-grower  of  that  State  received  $45  per  acre  and  retained 
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his  seed.  In  the  last  twenty-three  years  you  have  taxed  the  lands  which 
^ow  tobacco,  and  in  which  the  people  of  ten  States  are  interested, 
$400,000,000,  and  have  given  a  bounty  to  the  few  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Louisiana  of  (100,000,000,  and  yet  tobacco  is  an  indigenous 
growth  of  the  country  and  cane  an  exotic  one.  If  the  Government 
since  1866  had  purchased  the  entire  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  at  5  cents 
a  pound  and  thrown  it  into  the  Mississippi  River  it  would  still  have 
money  enough  left  out  of  the  taxes  collected  on  sugar  to  board  every 
inhabitant  of  the  sugar-growing  districts  at  the  best  hotels  in  the 
country. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  my  statements  are  from  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  country,  from  official  records,  and  from  the  statements  of 
the  cane-growers  before  the  committee.  It  is  not  true  that  600,000  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  the  cane-sugar  industry.  Itis  not  true  that  the  land 
is  valueless  for  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  many  of  .the.sugar  planta- 
tions have  stores  where  the  laborers  are  charged  enormous  prices  for 
whatever  they  buy.  It  is  not  true  that  all  the  supplies  for  the  sugar  plan- 
tations are  bought  in  other  States.  That  volume  of  the  census  devoted 
to  apiculture  proves  this,  and  that  the  land  does  produce  other  thin^gs 
besides  cane.  Plaquemines  Parish,  where  Mr.  Dymond  resides,  pro- 
duced in  1879  20  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  Saint  John  Baptist  30 
bushels,  whilst  other  parishes  made  as  nuich,  and  the  average  for  the 
United  States  was  just  28  bushels,  and  where  cotton  was  produced  it 
yielded  the  full  average.  It  is  not  true  that  the  lands  cultivated  in  cane 
are  distant  from  transportation  facilities.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the 
Mississippi  River  or  other  navigable  waters. 

The  best  attainable  authorities  establish  the  fact  that  every  acre  of 
^ood  sand}  loam  land  in  the  United  States  south  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  produce  from  15  to  30  tons  of  sugar  beets, 
each  ton  of  which,  well  handled,  will  yield  from  100  to  160  pounds  of 
raw  sugar,  leaving  the  crushed  beet  more  valuable  for  cattle  food  than 
in  its  natural  state,  whilst  it  is  an  established  fact  that  sorghum  grows 
well  in  every  section.  Upon  these  plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
not  upon  the  tropical  exotic,  we  must  rely  for  our  sugar  supply. 

Ezra  Kat.  Hill, 
1930  Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 


Names  of  parishes. 


Ascension.^ 

Assiiniption 

East  Baton  ftouge — 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jefi'erson 

LaFourohe 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Couple 

Saint  Bernard 

Saint  Charles 

Saint  James 

Saint  John  Baptist... 

Saint  Mary 

Saint  Martin 

Terre  Bonne 

Vfriiiillion 

West  Baton  Rouge. . 


PopulaUon,1880. 


5,968 
8,038 
7, 103, 
8,100' 
4«784 
4,864, 
11,282' 
4,  2541 
4. 786; 
2,104 
1,401 
4,  8M) 
3.855 
6,717' 
5,78:^1 
8,61:^ 
6,771 
2, 252' 


10,855 
8,067 

12,863 
8,575 

12,759 
7,290 
7,806 
7,214 

12,999 
2,228 
5,746 
9,862 
5,792 

13,115 
6,876 
9,  Jir 
1,  957 
5.415 


^ 


St 


?  °  ^ 


•s's^i 


304  $1, 

404    1, 

810  1, 
1,854!  1, 

256|  1, 

120 

793   1, 

2931  1, 

895'  1, 

1891 

130 

4281  1, 

1271 

510|  2, 

5411 

559  2, 
1,024 

420 


918,525 
264,650 
2»J6, 361 
607,545 
443, 619 
937,  415 
754,  741 
617, 310 
315,340 
582,638 
747,  510 
567,950 
845.975 
523,  318 
978.  814 
061,790 
739.673 
872,  445 


S3 


1 


0  = 

B 

H 


73,483 

84,287 
152,032 
129,403 
113,103 

56.957 
168^080 

85,977 
158,527 

88,048 

59,964 
106,  745 

58,035 
153,680i 
119,  840< 
166,  528! 
131, 1>4?I 

81,570 


37, 008 
36,511 
40,026 
40,604 
42,122 
10,767 
44.802 
36,908 
56,504 
11.860 
21, 171 
64,675 
20,818 
66,826 
30,876 
40,403 
25.380 
26.  753 


15,546 
12,045 
3,584 

e,tsoi 

16,687 
6,196 
13,249 
12,684 
6,037 

2,  srri 


gel 


13»4S7 
11,081 
3,366 

15,273 
6.041 
11,186 
14,017 
4.088 
3,373 

^~z 

14, 261 
0,614 

16,536 
3,263 

13,750 
1,205' 
6,825 


I 


1 29 


a  Si 


8*8,381 
788,808 
292,650 
297,854 

1,220,518 
6^630 
832,943 
870,324 
834,985 
14.%  580 
599^755 

1,017,852 
686.583 
013,843 
181. 617 
887.355 
68C872 
471.366 


Total !  102,424'  148,530   9, 107  24,023,61 91 


19.951   679,839'  171,080       163,870  10,961,085 
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PEARL  BUTTONS. 

8TAIEHEHT  OF  BOTHSCHILI)  BBOS.  ft  CO.,  OP  424  AHB  426  BBOAD 

WAY. 

New  York,  October  5, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  card  of  24-Hne  Vienna  pearl  battons, 
which  now  costs  to  land,  duty  paid,  25  cents  per  gross  net,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  bill  just  reported  it  will  in  future,  if  that  bill  becomes 
a  law,  cost  as  follows : 

Man ufactarer's  price  in  Vienna |0.20 

Specific  duty.  2  cents  per  line • 48 

Ad  valoxem  daty,  20  per  cent ^    .04 

Total  ._ - ___ _ - _ .72 

The  importations  of  this  line  of  buttons,  costing  from  12  cent«  to  96, 
according  to  size  and  quality,  is  something  enormous;  and  they  are  nseil 
by  every  family  in  the  land.  Why  the  Senate  should  Hx  such  a  ridicu- 
lously exorbitant  duty  on  these  goods  is  to  me  a  mystery.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  are  over  1,000  employes  making  pearl  buttons  in  all  the 
works  in  the  United  States;  consequently  I  see  no  just  reason  why  we 
shodld  force  this  class  of  men  into  a  line  of  business  in  which  they  do 
literally  nothing  now,  at  the  expense  of  charging  every  family  in  the 
land  an  exorbitant  price  for  an  article  which  is  almost  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 

Every  man  in  the  employ  of  a  dry  goods  or  notion  store  in  the  coun- 
try will  at  a  glance  see  what  a  nonsensical  measure  this  proposed  button 
duty  is. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Samuel  H.  Cbagg, 
424  Broaduoay^  New  York  City. 
Senator  Allison, 

WaelmgUm  D.  0. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  0.  L.  WOOBBBIBOE  ft  CO.,  IMFOBTEBS. 

Kbw  Yobk,  October  12,  18«8. 

Deab  Sib  :  By  this  mail  we  send  you  a  sample  card  of  standard 
pearl  buttons  made  in  Vienna.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
clause  in  the  new  tariff  which  in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent^  duly  on 
these  goods  provides  for  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  \\ev  gross. 

On  the  same  card  which  we  send  you  you  will  find  the  new  duty 
carefblly  calculated  and  reduced  to  a  percentage  on  each  size  and 
quality.  By  this  you  will  see  that  the  new  duty  on  superfine  buttons 
ranges  from  68J  to  82§  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  as  at  present ; 
in  increasing  proportion  the  duty  advances  on  the  lower  grades,  mak- 
ing the  percentage  of  duty  the  highest  on  the  cheap  goods  which  are 
nsed  by  the  poorer  class  of  people.  Thus  the  duty  on  third  quality  is 
an  average  of  300  per  cent.,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  as  at  present.  The 
siises  represented  on  this  card  range  from  16  to  26  lines,  the  "  line  ^' 
being  one-fortieth  part  of  an  inch.    As  we  do  not  import  the  16  lines 
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excepting  in  the  fine  and  half-fine  qnalities,  thUt  size  is  not  represented 
in  the  other  grades. 

The  highest  daty  on  these  goods  daring  the  war  was,  we  believe,  30 
per  cent,  and  to  make  such  an  enormous  advance  certainly  could  never 
have  been  intended  by  the  Senate  committee.  We  think  it  utterly 
impossible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  proposed  had  the  working  effect 
been  understood. 

Now,  we  respectfully  beg  that  you  will  take  this  matter  into  your 
careful  consideration. 

The  present  duty  does  not  represent  the  whole  protection  which 
American  manufacturers  receive,  as  there  ai'e  heavy  charges  for  com- 
missions, freight  insurance,  etc.,  so  tl^at  these  goods  are  protected  by 
the  present  tariff  and  cost  of  bringing  goods  here,  etc.,  t^o  an  amount 
exceeding  40  per  cent.,  and  to  advance  this  duty  would  be  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  frauds  on  the  revenue.  We  do  not  think  that  any  respect- 
able house  will  undertake  to  import  these  goods  under  proposed  Sen- 
ate tariff,  knowing  that  competition  from  fraudulent  importations 
would  make  it  imi>ossible  to  realize  a  profit. 

The  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  was  a  growing  one  and  very  pros- 
perous until  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  long 
strike  in  Newark,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  lasting  six  mouths,  and  almost 
driving  the  pearl  business  out  of  this  country.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
letter  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  strike ;  In  fact,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tariff,  excepting  in  this  way:  that  there  would  have  been  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  to  obtain  an  advance  in  du- 
ties had  it  not  been  for  that  disastrous  strike,  which  nearly  ruined  many 
of  the  best  manufacturers,  and  from  which  neither  they  nor  their  em- 
ployes have  yet  recovered. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  about  this  extraordinary 
matter  please  write  us,  and  we  will  gladly  give  you  all  the  facts  in  our 
possession. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

0.  L.  WOODBBIDaB  &  Co. 

Senator  John  Sherman. 

,P.  S. — The  new  tariff  (Mills  bill)  makes  cards,  boxes,  and  cost  of  put- 
ting up,  which  were  formerly  free  of  duty,  subject  to  the  same  duty  as 
merchandise.  This  increases  the  duty  on  all  th6se  goods  considerably. 
In  the  low  grades  it  makes  an  increase  of  about  one-fifth,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  goods  amounts  to 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value.  This  change  is  equivalent  to  an 
addition  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  present  duty.  We  hope  that 
the  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  line  will  be  stricken  off,  as  it  is  a  pre- 
mium on  fraud  and  smuggling  so  great  and  unheard  of  as  to  utterly  de- 
stroy any  legitimate  or  honest  importations. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

C.  L.   WOODBRIBGE  &  CO., 

By  C.  L.  WooDBBiDaE. 


New  York,  October  12, 1888, 
Dear  Sir:  We  send  you  inclosed  a  sample  card  of  five  qualities  of 
standard  pearl  buttons,  selecting  a  medium  size,  22  lines,  in  each  quality. 
The  proposed  duty  in  the  Senate  bill  on  these  goods  is  26  per  cent,  and 
15  cents  per  line  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  on  each  gross. 
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We  have  carefully  calculated  the  percentage  of  duty  on  each  quality, 
taking  each  size  separately,  from  the  18  lines  to  the  26  lines,  which  are 
the  standard  sizes,  and  which  will  represent  about  98  per  cent,  of  the 
importations  of  what  are  known  as  standard  pearl  buttons,  excluding, 
of  course,  all  fancy  styles.  The  highest  war  duty  on  these  goods  was, 
we  believe,  30  per  cent.;  the  present  duty  is  25  per  cent.,  which  duty  is 
retained  in  the  Mills  bill.  The  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
ranges  from  7(5  per  cent,  on  the  finest  goods,  used  only  by  wealthy  people, 
up  to  300  per  cent,  on  the  third  quality,  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  value  of  these  goods  lies  in  the  color,  the 
thickest  of  the  pure  white  battons  being  called  superfine,  and  the  goods 
are  graded  down  to  the  third  quality,  which  are  the  darkest-colored 
ones.  Some  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  third  quality  will  pay  a  duty  of 
385  per  cent.,  and  an  average  invoice  of  the  third  quality  amounting  to 
1 1,000  would  require  over  $3,000  in  duties  before  the  Importer  could 
obtain  possession  of  his  goods.  This  is  the  most  extravagant  and  ^^ild 
proposal  in  the  way  of  advancing  duties  which  has  ever  come  to  our 
knowledge.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  intelligent  men  could  sup- 
pose that  such  a  law  could  be  enforced.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
respectable  house  would  attempt  to  import  goods  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  such  enormoua  duties,  knowing  well  that  the  competition 
which  would  necessarily  come  from  fraudulent  importations  would  make 
it  impossible  for  thfem  to  handle  the  goods.  For  our  part,  we  would 
consider  ourselves  driyen  out  of  the  business  at  once.. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  do  what  lies  in  your  power  to  de- 
feat such  absurd  and  reactionary  legislation.  This  enormous  protection 
would  never  have  been  asked  by  pearl-button  manufacturers  had  it  not 
been  for  the  disastrous  strike  of  1886.  The  efiect  of  that  strike,  lasting 
six  months,  was  to  almost  entirely  drive  the  pearl  business  out  of  the 
country.  Every  manufacturer  in  Newark  and  Philadelphia  suffered 
enormously;  some  were  driven  out  of  business,  and  many  are  utterly 
crippled  financially.  For  our  part,  we  had  been  giving  const>antly-in- 
creasing  orders  to  American  manufacturers  before  that  strike,  dimin- 
ishing our  importations  on  this  class  of  goods,  and  expecting  fully  to 
do  the  bulk  of  our  business  with  American  manufacturers  on  standard 
ball  buttons  and  other  pearl  buttons,  so  far  as  they  were  made  in  this 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  goods  here  during  the  six  or 
eight  months  of  the  strike,  and  the  business  was  of  necessity  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  European  manufacturers;  and  now  this  legislation  is 
sought  for  to  enable  these  manufacturers  and  workmen  to  get  them 
out  of  difficulties  which  they  brought  on  themselves. 

The  new  tariff  (Mills  bill)  makes  cards,  boxes,  and  cost  of  putting  up, 
which  were  formerly  free  of  duty,  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  merchan- 
dise. This  increases  the  duty  on  all  of  these  goods  considerably ;  in 
the  low  grades  an  increase  of  about  one-fifth,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  goods  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  value.  This  change  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  present  duty.  We  hope  that  the  duty  of  2  cents 
per  line  will  be  stricken  off,  as  it  is  a  premium  on  fraud  and  smuggling 
so  great  and  unheard-of  as  to  utterly  destroy  any  legitimate  or  honest 
importations. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

C.  L.  WOODBRIDGE  &  Oo. 

Senator  Allison.        ^ 
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October  16, 1888. 

The  statements  which  yoa  give  us  in  regard  to  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  are  a  great  surprise  not  only  to  ns  bat  to  all 
imi)orters  in  this  line  of  business  to  whom  we  have  shown  it. 

We  are  confident  that  that  testimony  in  r<3gard  to  pearl  buttoiis  made 
by  convict  labor  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria  is  wholly  ficti- 
tious. Whoever  gave  that  testimony  could  never  have  been  to  Yienna 
or  anywhere  in  Austria  importing  these  goods. 

The  writer  has  drawn  up  a  counter-statement,  to  which  he  will  obtain 
a  number  of  signatures  to-day  or  tomorrow,  and  will  forward  same  to 
you.  We  can  not  understand  how  such  a  report  could  have  been  started, 
unless  possibly  by  parties  interested  in  misleading  your  honorable  com- 
mittee. The  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country  are  very 
few,  and  the  goods  made  by  them  are  nearly  all  different  from  the  goods 
imported,  and,  as  we  stated  before,  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  tariff^ 
but  with  the  unfortunate  strikes  which  took  place  when  the  best  work- 
men were  receiving  $18  per  week,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  cause- 
less and  foolish  of  all  strikes  that  ever  came  to  our  knowledge.  Even 
to-day,  could  we  depend  upon  getting  orders  filled  without  the  danger 
of  another  strike,  we  could  place  orders  in  this  country  under  advan- 
tageous terms  as  compared  with  the  foreign  goods.  As  the  last  strike 
occasioned  us  a  loss  of  from  (5,000  to  $10,000,  we  and  many  others  are 
very  cautious  about  depending  upon  American  manufacturers  for  any 
large  supply  of  peatl  buttons. 

New  York,  October  18, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  yours  of  the  18th,  received  to-day.  It  is  dificalt 
to  give  data  to  prove  a  negative,  but  the  inclosed  papers  will  or  ought 
to  show  how  groundless  those  statements  were  to  which  the  inclosed 
paper  is  a  reply.  It  has  been  signed  by  every  pearl-button  importer  to 
whom  it  has  been  shown,  and  these  names  represent  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  staple  pearl  buttons  coming  to  the  United  States. 

If  these  goods  were  made  by  prison  labor  some  of  these  large  houses 
would  have  known  it,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  heard  of  such  a 
tUing.  The  writer  has  been  twenty-seven  years  in  business  in  New 
York  and  has  sold  buttons  for  ibrty  years,  and  he  can  see  no  reason 
why  one  class  of  button  maliufacturers  should  have  any  more  protect 
tion  than  another. 

There  are  about  twelve  to  fifteen  pearl-button  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  employing,  say,  150  men  and  perhaps  200  or  300  girls, 
all  told;  and  how  60,000,000  of  people  should  be  taxed  so  enormously 
for  their  supposed  benefit  even  1,  as  a  protectionist,  can  not  see. 

Messrs  Newell  Brothers,  of  Newell  Brothers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, very  wealthy  manufacturers  of  ivory  and  covered  buttons,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  I  am  told,  are  the  chief  inovers  in  this  matter.  Tliey 
went  into  pearl  button-making  last  year,  and  as  they  i>ersonalIy  knew 
nothing  about  the  business,  must  have  found  it  did  not  pay.  Hence 
they  go  to  Washington  to  influence  legislation  and  so  secure  Government 
help  to  recoup  their  losses,  which  can  not  be  very  large.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  said ;  but,  as  one  of  the  best  makers  in  Philadelphia  said 
yesterday,  they  don't  really  expect  ever  to  get  such  a  law  passed,  and 
80,  possibly,  further  writing  is  needless. 

Please  paj*don  the  length  of  this  letter  and  bi^lieve  us. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  WOODBRIDGE  &  Ca, 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison.  By  C.  L.  Woodbridgb.     q-^ 
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New  York,  October  16, 1888. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  informed  that  testimony  given  before  your 
committee  ^' shows  that  pearl  bnttouB  imported  into  this  country  are 
largely  made  by  convict  labor  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria ; 
also  that  their  sale  is  prohibited  in  Austria  and  that  90  per  cent,  of 
them  come  to  this  country.'' 

In  reply  to  this  statement  we,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  pearl 
buttons,  desire  to  say  that  we  believe  the  said  testimony  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation  in  fact  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  hereby 
positively  affirm  that  we  never  import  any  pearl  buttons  from  any  part 
of  Austria,  made  by  convict  labor,  nor  do  we  know  of  such  goods  beiug 
imported  into  this  country.  We  are  constantly  buying  pearl  buttiuis 
in  Austria  and  are  confident  that  if  goods  made  by  convict  labor  wore 
coming  to  this  market  it  could  not  occur  without  our  knowledge. 

Dieckerhofi^  Baffloer  &  Co.,  384  Broadway ;  John  Dougan  &  Co., 
364  and  366  Broadway;  Calhoun,  Kobbins  &  Co.,  410^12 
Broadway ;  Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co.,  424  Broadway ;  C.  L. 
Wood  bridge  &  Co.,  451-453  Broa<lway;  B.  Blumenthal  & 
Co.,  384  Broadway ;  8.  Hirsch  &  Co.,  425  Broadway;  H.  B. 
Claflin  &  Co.,  G.  E.  B.,  Church  and  Worth  streets. 
OomnTTEE  ON  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  0. 


RODS  AND  PLATES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  THE  SHELBY  IBOir  COMPAHT. 

« 

Shelby,  Ala.,  December  14, 1888. 

Deab  Sie  :  The  producers  of  charcoal  iron  in  this  country  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  the  lack  of  protection  in  at  least  two  branches  of 
this  industry,  namely,  rods  and  plate.  The  makers  of  blooms,  of 
course,  are  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  branches  above 
mentioned,  but  it  affects  the  entire  charcoal  iron  production  to  the  ex- 
tent the  iron  goes  into  plates  and  rods.  Especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  in  this  country  is  it  burdensome  to  charcoal  iron  makers,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  in  this  country  there 
need  be  a  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  charged  on  foreign  productions, 
as  also  on  rods. 

To  this  end  the  Association  of  Charcoal  Iron  Workers  of  the  United 
States,  in  convention  in  New  York  last  week,  appointed  a  committee  of 
which  J.  C.  Fuller,  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman,  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  charcoal-iron  makers  before  your  honorable  committee,  praying 
that  action  may  be  taken  at  an  early  day  looking  to  the  development 
of  these  two  great  industries,  and  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
Mr.  Fuller  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you,  assuring  him  that  I  believed 
he  would  get  a  hearing  and  'a  fair  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
which  so  largely  enters  into  our  interests  in  Alabama. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  H.  E.  Stouqhton, 
Second  Vice-President'and  Oeneral  Manager. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Mobbill, 

Chatrinan  Cwnmittee  on  Finance,  U.  S.  Senate.  ^  j 
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BARYTES. 
STATEKEHT  OF  THE  STAB  MUfEBAL  COMPAITT. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  7, 1888. 

We,  the  undersigned,  raanufacturers  of  barytes,  would  respectfnUy 
represent:  That  we  are  engaged  in  said  business,  our  works  being  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  occupying  the 
property  known  as  the  Silver  Works  estate,  which  we  now  own;  that 
there  is  no  other  house  of  tlie  kind  nearer  than  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  that 
there  is  in  the  United  States  an  abundance  of  barytes  ore,  and  that 
under  the  present  low  tariff  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount  used  is 
imported  from  France  and  Greriuany.  and  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  places  barytes  on  the  free  list,  and  that  if  said  bill  should  pa«s 
and  be  approved  would  certainly  result  in  closing  up  our  works,  and 
would  involve  us  in  a  very  heavy  loss  on  stock  and  machinery,  as  with 
the  wages  we  have  to  pay  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  in  the  above-named  countries. 

Our  works  have  only  been  running  two  years,  and  if  there  are  any 
branches  of  business  in  the  country  that  need  protection  we  most 
(jertainly  belong  in  that  class,  and  we  therefore  do  most  earnestly  pray 
that  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  so  amend  the  said  bill  as  to  at 
least  retain  the  present  low  rates  of  duty  on  barytes  manufactured  and' 
unmanufactured. 


METALS. 
STATEHEKT  OF  THE  AHEBICAN  IBOH  AND  STEEL  A8S0CIATI0V. 

Philabblphia,  December  15, 1888. 

Dear  Senator*.  I  inclose  you  two  statements  concerning  proposed 
changes  in  your  metal  schedule.  Both  of  these  matters  have  been 
pressed  upon  my  attention  within  the  past  week. 

Inclosure  No.  1  relates  to  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  in  imposing 
a  i'airly  protective  duty  on  iron  rods  when  imported  in  the  form  of  coils. 

Inclosure  No.  2  relates  to  an  evasion  of  paragraph  145,  which  it  was 
intended  should  make  all  kinds  of  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  pay  a  pig- 
iron  duty.  This  intention  of  the  act  of  1883  is  not  carried  out.  If  you 
could  change  the  last  clause  in  paragraph  145  so  that  it  may  read,  ^^ex 
cept  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  that  has  been  in  actual  use  or  is  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured,''  the  difficulty  would  be  remedied,  justice 
would  be  done,  and  the  intention  of  the  act  of  18$3  would  be  complied 
with. 

I  can  not  avoid  troubling  your  committee  with  these  matters.    Both 
of  the  evasions  referred  to  appear  to  be  growing  in  ma^itude.    The 
transaction  referred  to  in  inclosure  No.  2  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
is  transpiring  every  day. 
Very  truly  yours, 

.    '  James  M.  Swank. 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  ALdrich, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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[InoloBnre  Ko.  1.1 

Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  it  now  reads 
fails  to  remedy  one  of  the  iucoDsistencies  in  the  metal  schedule  of  the  piesent  tariff 
law,  and  one  which  is  especially  working  an  injustice  to  our  charcoal-iron  producers. 

lu  paragraph  150  of  the  present  law  **  round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven- 
sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter/'  is  provided  for  at  1.2  cents  per  pound.  This  class 
of  iron  is  of  the  same  appearance  as  iron- wire  rods,  and  is  imported  in  coils  like  wire 
rods.  Importers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  invoice  round  iron  as  iron- 
wire  rods,  paying  only  six-t<enths  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty.  This  sharp  practice  is 
particularly  unjust  to  our  charcoal-iron  makers,  as  probably  all  of  the  round  iron  im- 
ported is  charcoal  iron.  If  invoiced  as  iron-wire  rods  a  decision  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, made  April  1, 1887,  prevents  the  application  of  the  clause  in  paragraph  146 
of  the  present  tariff^  which  provides  that  iron  bars,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  $Sii  i>er  ton. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  this  condition  of  affairs:  Iron,  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  present  tariff*  law  should  pay  a  duty  of  1.2  cent  per  pound,  is  imported  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  charcoal 
iron,  no  form  of  which  was  intended  should  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  $22  per  ton, 
when  imported  in  the  form  of  wire  rods,  pays  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or 
$13.44  per  ton.  In  this  case  the  finished  charcoal-iron  rod  pays  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  the  charooal-iron  bar  or  bloom  from  which  it  is  made. 

As  the  Senate  tariff  bill  has  not  remedied  this  matter,  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
paragraphs  122  and  ISO  of  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

* '  122.  Round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven -sixteen  ths  of  one  inch  in  diameter, 
iron  wire  rods,  not  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gau^e,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  1.1  cents  per  pound:  Provided, 
That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars,  and 
more  advanced  than  pig-iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars,  and  pay 
duty  accordingly ;  and  none  of  the  above  iron  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem:  Protfided  further^  Than  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or 
shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $22  per  ton. 

"150.  Wire  rods, — Rivet,  scrfew,  nail,  fence,  and  other  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  or  square,  in  coils  or  loops  or  in  any  other  shape,  not  smaller  than 
No.  6  wire  gauge,  valued  at  3  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound ; 
and  steel  fiat,  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing,  valued  at  3  cents 
or  less  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  all  iron  or  steel 
rods,  whether  rolled  or  drawn,  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  shall  be  classed  and 
dutiable  as  wire." 

The  omission  of  iron  wire  rods  and  iron  flats,  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fencing,  from  paragraph  150  will  not  materially  affect  tbe  importations  of 
real  wire  rods  and  flats,  as  practically  all  the  true  wire  rods  and  fiats  which  are  im- 
portcjd  are  made  of  steel.  The  omission  will,  however,  prevent  round  iron  which  is 
provided  for  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  from  being  classified  as  iron  wire  rods  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  evading  the  clear  intention  of  paragraph  150  of  the  present  tariff  law. 
It  will  also  give  our  charcoal-iron  rod  makers  the  protection  which  it  was  the  plain 
intention  of  the  present  law  to  grant  them,  but  which  they  do  not  now  ecgoy . 

[IncloBore  No.  2.] 

Invoice  of  scrap-steel  bloom  ends  and  boiler-plate  shearings,  per  steam-ship  Afanitoban,  for 
entry  at  Philadelphia,  consigned  to  R.  F,  Downing  ^  Co,  by  David  Colville  <|*  Sons,  of 
Glasgow,  the  2:M  day  of  Xorember,  1888. 


Items. 


Steel  bloom  ends 

Boiler-plate  aheariiiK  • 


Quantity. 

Price. 

t.  d. 
51    0 
55    0 

Amount. 

t    e.  lb. 
153  14|  0 
81  12  30 

£   s,  d, 
397  U    0 
169  10    1 

567    4    1 

These  goods  are  imported  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  manufactures  of  iron  or 
steel  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  duty  on  the  first  item  would  be  $5.66  per  ton, 
and  ou  the  second  |6.0l  per  ton,  in  each  instance  beiug  less  than  the  pig-iron  duty, 
which  is  $6.72.  It  wjuj  clearly  the  intiuition  of  the  framerH  of  the  act  of  1683  that 
they  shonld  pay  tbe  pig-iron  duty  as  8(;ra)>  iron  or  hUhA,  and  not  the  ad  valorem  duty 
of  45  per  cent.    They  are  not  manufactun^s  of  iron  or  steel. 
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CHICORY. 

STATEHEHT  OF  CAUFOSHIA  CHICOBT  W0BK8. 

Stockton,  Oal.,  December  6, 1888. 

We  desire  to  place  before  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  prodnc- 
tiou  and  manufacture  of  chicory,  being  as  concise  as  possible. 

In  1872  we  commenced  business^  when  the  duty  was  5  cents  per 
pound;  at  that  time  there  were  four  chicory  fieustories  in  operation  on 
this  coast,  later  on  three  more  were  built. 

In  1874,  when  they  were  all  doing  a  profitable  business,  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound.  Within  one  year  after  the  reduction  all 
tbese  factories,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  were  compelled  to  cease 
operations,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  importers  of  German  chic- 
ory. 

We  continued  manufacturing  to  a  limited  extent  from  year  to  year 
at  a  loss,  in  hopes  that  we  might  succeed  in  having  the  duty  again 
raised  to  at  least  2^  or  3  cents  per  pound. 

In  1881  other  interested  parties  together  with  ourselves  had  a  strong 
petition  prepared,  signed  by  the  governor,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  prominent  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  State,  to  increase  thel  duty  to  3  cents^  and 
finally  succeeded  in  having  same  raised  to  2  cents  (the  present  duty). 
In  lieu  of  taking  the  duty  oft',  to  fully  protect  the  manufacturer,  it 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  2J  cents  per  poand,  when  factories  in 
California  could  then,  with  its  acreage  of  low  lands,  more  than  supply 
the  entire  United  States. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exact  cost  delivered  at  oars  or  beat 
in  Stockton,  our  shipping  point: 

Rc»ot8,  cut  and  dried,  delivered  at  factory ^ 8.50 

•Mannfactarin^)  allowing  for  loss  in  roasting " 1. 67 

Barrels  or  packages 25 

Transportation  to  cars  or  boat 4 07^ 

4.49f 

Making  the  cost  4.49J  cents  per  pound,  which  at  the  figures  we  are 
now  receiving — 4J  cents  per  pound  in  lots  over  60  barrels,  aud  4f  cents 
for  less  quantities — leaves  no  margin  for  profit,  particularly  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  we  have  over  $200,000  invested. 

We  giv^  employment  during  the  year  to  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  laborers  cultivating  the  roots  aud  manufacturing 
same  into  chicory. 

We  are  now  supplying  almost  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  with  a  large 
demand  from  the  Western  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  industry  is  an  important  one  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  duty  as 
suggested,  which  would  guaranty  a  living  profit. 
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BRUSHES. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  WHITmO  ft  SON,  BBUSH  MANUFAGT- 

UEER8. 

Boston,  Deeember  — ,  1888. 

Up  to  18S3  the  daty  on  broshes  of  all  kinds  was  40  per  cent.,  and  it 
was  amply  snffleient  to  protect  the  great  staple  lines  of  paint,  varnish, 
and  whitewash  brashes,  except  the  small  sizes  of  paint  and  varnish 
bmshes.  So  on  many  lines  of  artists'  brashes  40  per  cent,  was  reason- 
ably protective,  and  American  brush-makers  were  fast  getting  posses- 
sion of  oar  home  market,  except  in  lines  on  which  labor  was  the  chief 
item  of  exi>en8e,  and  on  those  lines  40  per  cent,  was  practically  no  pro- 
tection. 

The  other  great  and  very  extensive  line  of  brashes  is  toilet  brashes  j  a 
large  proportion  of  it  has  always  been  imported,  40  per  cent,  not  being 
sufficient  to  protect  the  home  mannfacturer.  Prior  to  1883,  however, 
a  large  and  growing  business  was  done  in  this  coantry  in  the  mannfact- 
are  of  hair  brashes,  and  in  some  other  lines  of  toilet  brashes.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  machines  were  invented  in  Massachusetts  which 
greatly  reduced  the  labor  in  making  tooth  brushes,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  higher  cost  lines  of  tooth  brushes  was  commenced  and  was  steadily 
on  the  increase.    Previously  tooth  brushes  had  all  been  impoi  ted. 

The  Howard  Company,  of  Newbury  port,  was  doing  an  increasing 
business,  and  the  Florence  Company,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  had  put  in  a 
plant  that  cost  $60,000,  with  a  prospect  of  doing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  But— presto,  change — in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  -1883 
the  duty  on  brushes  of  all  kinds  was  cut  from  40  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
The  effect  was  immediate  and  disastrous  on  nearly  all  lines,  except  the 
8tax>1e  lines  of  paint,  varnish,  and  whitewash  brushes.  On  the  infant  line 
of  tooth-brushes  the  effect  was  practically  annihilation.  The  Howard 
Company  has  sent  its  machines  to  Japan,  and  the  French  and  Eu{]:lish 
tooth-brush  manufacturers  may  eventually  find  their  monopoly  of  the 
American  market  successfully  contested  by  ingenious  Orientals. 

The  Florence  Company  is  doing  a  small  "consumptive''  business  in 
the  highest  cost  lines  to  be  sold  by  retail  dealers. 

In  the  line  of  artists'  brushes  importatirfns  are  on  the  increase,  and 
the  manufacture  of  hair  brushes  and  other  lines  of  toilet  brushes  is  al- 
most paralyzed.  L^nsingburgh,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been  the  principal  seat 
of  the  hair-brush  industry  in  this  country.  All  but  two  of  the  brush 
manufacturers  of  that  town,  and  five  of  them  lifelong  Democrats,  signed 
a  statement,  on  the  24th  of  September  last,  that  they  intended  to  vote 
for  Harrison  and  Morton- in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
"  cratio  party  on  the  "Mills"  bill. 

A  short  time  ago  we  sent  a  circular  letter  to  most  of  the  brush  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  and  the  replies  indicate  that,  almost  without 
excel) t  ion,  they  are  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  the  duty  on  brushes  to 
40  i>er  cent. 

BRISTLES. 

In  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  "bristles,  raw  or  unmanufactured,"  are 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  manufactured  bristles  are  left  as  they  are 
now,  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound.  This  classification,  thougli 
seemingly  clear,  is  very  sure  to  lead  to  wide  differences  of  opinion  in 
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collecting  the  duty.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  do  ^^raw"  bristles 
imported,  or  very  few  indeed. 

Practically  all  bristles  have  been  manipnlated  more  or  less;  in  £act 
considerable  labor,  in  sorting  to  colors  and  sizes,  in  combing  and  putting 
up  in  bundles,  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  And  still  all  bristles  im- 
ported are  called  "raw^  bristles,  except*' French"  bristles.  '* French'' 
bristles,  imported  into  this  country,  are  all  washed  and  bleached,  sorted 
to  sizes,  papered  up  in  small  bundles  and  labeled,  and  without  doubt 
would  come  under  the  definition  of  manufactured  bristles.  But  with 
reference  to  all  other  kinds  of  bristles,  differences  of  opinion  would  be 
sure  to  arise  in  collecting  the  duty. 

As  experts,  perfectly  familiar  with  air  kinds  of  bristles,  we  would 
suggest  the  following  as  an  accurate  description  of  the  difference  be- 
tween '^raw"  and  "manufactured"  bristles r  Free,  ''bristles,  except 
when  washed  and  sorted  to  sizes;"  dutiable,  ''bristles  washed  and 
sorted  to  sizes,"  15  cents  per  pound. 

By  using  these  exact  words,  no  difference  of  opinion  can  arise  between 
custom-house  officers  and  importers. 

While  the  Mills  bill  was  pending  nearly  all  th'e  brush  manufacturers 
in  the  country  petitioned  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  from  bristles 
entirely,  and  not  reduce  the  duty  on  brushes;  the  *'House"  or  '*Mills" 
bill  did  both. 

The  manufacturers  of  American  bristles,  however,  now  object  to 
taking  the  duty  off'  "  French  "  or  "  manufactured  "  bristles,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  as  manufacturers  they  are  entitled  to  protection, 
in  common  with  other  manufacturers.  Brush  manufacturers  generally 
woald  probably  be  reconciled  to  this,  although  some  would  prefer  to 
have  both  "manufactured"  and  "unmanufactured"  bristles  imported 
free. 

[Advertiser,  September  5, 1888.] 
THE  MAKING  OF  BRUSHBS. 

J.  L»  Whiting  tells  how  the  ta4riff  affecte^the  Tnanufaoturer, 

The  manufacture  of  brushes  in  this  country,  representing  a  yearly  product  of  nearly 
$3,000,000,  is  distributed  from  Portland  to  Chicago,  so  that  the  tariff  in  its  relation  to 
the  industry  can  not  be  properly  styled  a  **  local  issue."  « 

J.  L.  Whiting  &  Son,  of  this  city,  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  brushes  in  the 
couutry,  consuming  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total  supply  of  raw  material^  and  in 
busy  times  eiviijg  employment  to  upwards  of  400  hands.  Said  Mr.  Whiting  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Advertiser : 

*'Yes,  we  export  brushes  to  a  limited  extent,  though  we  are  handicapped  at  the 
outset  by  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  upon  imported  bristles.  On  medium  quality 
and  on  cheap  goods  we  t^an  not  compete  with  the  English  manufacturers,  but  we  ex- 
port quite  largely  our  fine  paint,  varnish,  and  whitewash  brushes,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  not  make  tham  of  equal  quality ;  ou  these  goods  we  distance  all  foreign 
competitors. 

"Toilet  brushes  are  not  now  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this  oountry,  though 
prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  five  years  ago  from  40  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  this 
branch  of  the  brush  industry  was  a  large  and  a  growing  one.  There  is  now  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  upon  all  imported  brushes,  yet  under  it  the  importation  of  foreign-made 
goods,  especially  of  toilet  and  artists'  brushes,  has  steadily  increased.  Some  figures 
to  show  this  fact  may  interest  your  readers.  Taking  the  year  £x>m  July  1  to  July  1, 
and  the  value  of  imported  brushes  has  been : 


rear. 

Amovnt. 

IncToaae. 

Decroase. 

1882-'83 

$443,095 
G91,783 
474,645 
554.126 
548,616 

mm. 

l&<3-'84 

$148,638 

lH84-'85 

$117,088 

18H5-'86 

79,481 

1886-'87 

SL616 

1887-'88 

uy  ^s®?v9J^ 

'6'-' 
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''From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  tbat  sinoe  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  10  per 
cent,  iu  1883,  the  iucrease  in  the  valae  of  imported  brushes  has  been  l|196,or)l,  or  on 
an  average  $:j9/^ll  a  year.  Bat  while  the  importation  of  brashes  has  so  increased, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  bristles  imported  have  been  very  slight,  indicating  that 
during  these  years  our  brush  industry  has  done  but  little  more  than  hold  its  own. 
The  record  of  imported  bristles  daring  this  same  period  was : 


Year. 

Quaatity. 

IncreMe. 

Decrease. 

188a-'83 

Pound*. 
1,020, 999 
968,738 
790.505 
1,078.830 
1,195,242 
1, 114, 242 

Pounds. 

Pounda. 

1883-'84 

82,263 
198,231 
81. 000 

1884- '86 

■■■286,'825* 
118,912 

1885-'88 

1885-*87 

1887-'88 

Thus,  tbe  increased  importation  last  year  over  the  year  18dl^-'83  was  only  93,243 
poonds.  This  record  of  imported  bristles  is  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the 
development  of  our  trade,  for  but  comparatively  few  American  bristles  are  used.  They 
are  not  lone  enough  ;  we  kill  our  hogs  too  young  to  give  them  time  to  grow  bristles. 
It  is  rare  that  American  bristles  measure  4  inches,  not  more  than  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  them,  while  85  per  cent,  are  under  2f  inches,  and  of  these,  again,  85  per  cent, 
are  gray,  yet  people  want  white  bristles,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  bleach 
these  gray  bristles  except  by  a  process  that  costs  nearly  four  times  their  value.  Our 
finest  bristles  come  from  France;  the  others,  mostly  from  Rassia,  Poland,  and 
Germany.  ^ 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  Germany  as  compared  with  what 
we  pay  here.  Girls  there  get  75  cents  a  week  for  work  for  which  we  pay  our  girls  from 
$4  to  |6  a  week.  We  have  a  man  up-stairs  who  earned  $4.50  the  last  week  he  was  in 
Germany.  The  first  week  he  was  here,  on  piece-work  exactly  similar  to  that  for 
which  he  received  $4.50,  he  earned  $16.  On  the  average  oar  men  are  earning  from 
$18  to  $20  a  week  for  work  which  would  net  them  in  Germany  not  over  $4.50  a  week. 
If  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  should  come  it  would  not  make  so  mpch  difference  with 
us,  for  we  should  go  to  importing  many  kinds  of  brushes,  manufacturing  only  our 
finest  grades,  which  we  could  not  find  abroad,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  the 
greater  part  of  our  400  employ^. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  tariff'  on  brushes  from  30  to  20  per  cent.  This 
would  undoubtedly  kill  the  industry  in  this  country,  as  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
in  1883  forced  tbe  uianufactorers  of  toilet  brushes,  for  the  most  part,  to  suspend.  It 
woula  be  no  adequate  compensation  to  place  bristles  upon  the  free  list.  The  duty  is 
only  15  cents  a  pound,  so  that  its  removal  would  save  us  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  on 
the  mauufactured  product;  while  the  x^roposed  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty 
would  enable  the  importer  to  place  foreign  brushes  upon  our  market  at  a  saving  of 
from  7  to  8  per  ceift ,  which  would  mean  disaster  to  us.  We  take  courage,  however, 
in  the  belief  that  such  legislation  will  not  come. 


BUCKRAM. 

STATEMEHT  OF  R.  &  H.  ADAM8,  OF  NEW  TOBK 

2^EW  York,  Deceniher  14,  1888. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  find  sample  of  buckram,  upon  which  there 
is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.*  Senate  bill  proposes  to  reduce  it  5  per  cent., 
where,  in  reality,  it  should  be  increased  to  50  per  cent.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  these  goods  imported  now,  and  with  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion the  importations  would  be  still  greater.  This  is  correspondingly 
true  as  to  laces.  If  you  would  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  present  dut^p,  it 
would  be  more  beneficial. 

We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

B.  &  H.  Adams. 
JBon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich.  ^   ^         j 
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SPECTACLES. 


STATEMENT  OF  SPENCER  OPTICAL  MAVUFACTURIHO  COMPAHY. 

New  York,  December  13, 1888. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff: 

The  undersigned,  manufactarers  and  importers  of  optical  goods,  re- 
spectfolly  represent,  that  they  commenced  the  mamifacture  of  steel 
spectacles  and  eye-glasses  in  the  year  1S61,  and  soon  *  thereafter  com- 
menced the  manufactare  of  optical  gQods  of  all  materials  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  At  that  time  scarcely  any  spectacles  or  eyeglasses  were 
made  in  thi^  country,  except  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  enable  ns  to  compete  with,  foreign  makers,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  invent  machinery  to  overcome  the  diftereuceiu  the 
price  of  labor  between  Europe  and  this  country. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years  six  or  seven  other  firms  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country  and  continue  the  same  at 
this  time.  Through  the  competition  between  these  manufacturers  the 
prices  of  these  goods  have  been  materially  reduced ;  the  former  price  of 
a  fair  quality  of  Qteel  spectacles  being  $9  per  dozen,  and  are  now  sold 
for  $3.  A  cheap  grade  of  rubber  eye  glasses,  which  formerly  sold  for 
$3  per  dozen,  are  now  being  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  fraction  over  4  cents  per  pair.  Notwithstanding  strong  home 
competition,  y?e  are  confronted  with  a  foreign  article  at  a  still  less 
figure,  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  alleged  val- 
uation. 

For  example,  one  of  our  competitors  (^of  foreign  birth)  not  being  satis- 
fied to  manuiactui*e  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  on  the  European  plan,  has 
caused  American  machinery  to  be  made  of  the  latest  improved  designs 
and  patterns  (surreptitiously  obtained),  thereby  securing  a  plant  for 
about  one-fifth  the  cost  to  the  original  perfectors  of  this  machinery  in 
this  country,  which  machinery  has  been  removed  to  Germany,  where 
he  can  secure  labor  at  one-fourth  the  price  that  the  same  labor  can  be 
had  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  taking  the  American  pat- 
terns and  designs  which  have  become  popular  here  and  manufacturing 
imitations  abroad,  he  is  enabled  to  bring  these  goods  into  the  United 
States  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  less  price  than  it  is  possible  to  produce 
the  goods  in  this  country,  with  all  the  improved  facilities,  experience, 
and  the  lowest-priced  labor  obtainable.  They  being  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  this  grade  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  in  Germany,  and 
from  the  fact  of  having  none  of  this  grade  of  goods  with  which  to  com- 
l^are  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  they  are  enabled  to  import  them  into 
the  United  States  at  their  own  price,  and  invoice  them  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  manufacture  to  themselves  (they  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of 
their  own  goods). 

Herewith  we  send  for  your  examination  samples  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, as  follows : 

No.  1  cost  IH  francs  ($2.30)  per  gross,  or  less  than  If  cents  per  pair. 
No.  2  coat  17j  francs  (|3.45)  per  jeross,  or  2^  cents  per  pair. 
No.  :J,  tempered,  cost  24  francs  (|4.80)  per  gross,  or  3^^.  cents  per  pair. 
No.  4,  tempered,  cost  33  francs  ($6,60)  ))er  gross,  or  4^/  ceut«  per  pair. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  2  per  cent,  discount. 
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Sample  No.  5  is  our  own  make  spectacle^  and  is  sold  in  very  large 
quantities  at  $12.60  per  gross  for  the  frames  only ;  about  9  cents  per 
pair. 

Sample  No.  6  is  a  German  spectacle^  made  with  American  machinery, 
and  has  been  invoiced  by  the  makers  in  Germany  to  themselves  in  the 
ruitetl  States  at  22  marks  ($5.17)  per  gross,  or  3^  cents  per  pair.  This 
price  includes  frames  and  glasses,  and  also  boxes  and  packing.  It 
would  not  require  an  expert  to  prove  that  spectacle  No.  6  is  far  supe- 
rior to  No.  4  or  5. 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  imported 
from  Germany  into  this  country  at  a  much  less  figure  than  the  previous 
quotations,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  German 
prisons,  and  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  fair  article;  the 
purchaser,  who  thinks  he  is  studying  economy,  is  really  ruining. his 
sight. 

I  wish  to  state  that  other  manufacturers  as  well  as  ourselves  man- 
ufacture their  steel  specs  and  eye-glasses  from  Pittsburgh  steel. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  foregoing 

statements,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  we  think  the  tariff'  should  be  60 

per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  and  spectacle  and 

eye-glass  frames,  and  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  in  addition. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sfenceb  Optical  Manufactobt, 
John  S.  Sfenoeb,  Trenaurer. 


REDDLE. 
STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  C0MPA9T 

SouTHSBiDGE,  MASS.,  December  10, 1888. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  small  piece  of  the  reddle,  such 
as  we  use  for  polishing  lenses  manufactured  by  us.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  this  material  was  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  polishing  glass.  When  my  company  first  imported 
it  the  rate  of  duty  was  $1.50  per  ton  as  ^*  unmanufactured  earth,"  but 
afterwards  it  was  classified  as  an  **  oxide  of  iron,  or  color,"  and  we  are 
now  paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  as  such.  It  is  a  material  that  is  not 
commonly  known  in  this  country.  We  first  endeavored  to  obtain  it 
from  the  drug  and  paint  dealers,  but  it  was  a  material  unknown  tx) 
them,  although  they  said  they  would  import  it  for  us  if  desired.  This 
being  the  case,  I  can  not  conceive  why  it  should  be  di^tiable  as  a  color. 

Johnson's  CyclopsBdia  defines  ''  reddle,  or  red  chalk,"  as  "  an  argilla- 
ceous oxide  of  iron  brought  from  Germany  and  England ;  is  used  for 
carpenters'  chalk,  for  marking  sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper,  and  fine 
grades  for  polishing  spectacle  lenses." 

It  is  dug  and  shoveled  into  casks  and  reaches  us  in  it^  crude  state, 
and  is  then  ground  and  prepared  for  our  work. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Wells,  Treas.j 
By  Cook. 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoab. 
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WOOLEN  YARNS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  THE  HOCKAVUM  COMPAHT. 

Roob:vil,le,  Conn.,  December  7, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  In  regard  to  the  Senate  tariff  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion in  yonr  body,  there  are  some  items  in  the  wool  and  woolen-goods 
schedule  that  ought  not  to  pass.  One  in  relation  to  wool  or  worsted 
yarns :  In  the  present  tariff  these  yarns  are  dutiable,  costing  not  over 
GO  cents  per  pound,  at  18  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
yarns  costing  over  CO  cents  and  not  over  80  cents  are  dutiable  at  24 
cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  new  Senate  biii  makes  the  duty  on  these  yarns,  costing  over  GO 
cents  )>er  pound  dutiable  at  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  On  yarns  costing  62  cents  per  pound,  duties  under  the  Sen- 
at4)  bill  and  the  present  tariff  would  be  as  follows : 

8enate  bill :  Yam  cost  62  cents ;  ad  valorem  duty,  .248 ;  poand  doty,  40  cents ; 

total  duty 64-* 

Present  tariff:  Tarn  cost  62  cents;  ad  valorem  duty,  .217 ;  pound  duty,  24  cents ; 

total  duty 457 

.191 
The  difference  per  pound  is  19^^  cents  per  pound. 

Please  notice  that  the  duty  on  yarn  costing  62  cents  per  pound  is  by 
the  Senate  bill  64 1^  cents  per  pound,  which  is  more  than  100  per  cent, 
as  an  ad  valorem  duty.  And  the  increase  of  duty  by  the  Senate  bill 
over  the  present  tariff  is  19 ,^5^  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  40  per  cent, 
increase  as  ad  valorem.  Section  350,  Senate  bill  on  waste :  All  wastes 
are  dutiable  at  30  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  present  tariff*,  waste  is 
dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound.  An  average  cost  of  waste  is  estimatetl 
at  about  40  cents  per  pound.  The  Senate  duty  would  be  75  percent,  on 
cost  ad  valorem,  while  the  present  duty  would  be  25  per  cent,  on  cost  ad 
valorem.  As  these  wastes  are  hariKy  ever  used  alone  in  making  goods 
and  used  almost  entirely  with  other  materials,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  is  about  as  much  as  ought  to  be.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
ranging this  wool  and  woolen  schedule  justly,  why  not  i>ass  theBreck- 
inridge  resolution  and  wait  till  next  session  for  material  changes  in 
tariff  f  Is  it  not  possible  to  pass  that  resolution  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  a  short  time  t 

Yours,  truly, 

Oeo.  Maxwbll. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Platt. 


EXTRACT  OF  MJEAT. 
STATEMENT  OF  TALCOTT,  F&I8BIE  &  CO.,  WHOLESALE  D2U0GISTS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  8, 1888. 

Yours  of  December  1  was  delayed  and  reached  Hartford  during  my 
absence,  and  to-day  is  the  first  opportunity  for  me  to  reply.  As  we 
understand  by  section  251,  the  duty  on  extract  of  meat  shall  be  collect- 
ible on  the  gross  weight,  /.  c,  both  the  extract  and  the  container. 

This  seems  to  us  a  most  unreasonable  propositioii*^t^u  uy  ^^^^^^^ 
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We  are  always  ready  to  defend  liome  products  against  others,  and 
all  other  things  being  equal,  to  urge  a  good  protective  duty  against 
foreign  goods. 

However,  in  this  instance  it  seems  as  though  misrepresentations  or 
misstatements  had  been  made  which  should  be  corrected. 

For  your  information  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
varions  kinds  of  meat  extracts.  Of  these  Liebig's  has  been  imported 
for  years.  CibiPs  has  been  imported  to  8ome  extent,  although  we  are 
told  most  of  the  extract  is  now  made  in  Chicago,  and  importation  has 
nearly  ceased. 

You  wiU  see  by  the  table  that  at  present  duty,  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, Liebig's  costs  more  than  any  other,  and  the  domestic  trade  prices 
are  so  much  lower  that  if  they  had  medicinal  merits  equal  to  Liebig's 
(imported)  they  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

Here  is  an  article  which  is  well  known  to  thousands  upon  thousauds 
of  our  people  and  has  become  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 

Why  should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  it,  or  else  try  an  arti- 
cle without  equal  merit  Y  ' 

It  would  seem  to  us, that  under  the  circumstances — our  domestic 
goods  already  selling  so  much  below  Liebig's  (imported),  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  domestic  brands  urging  sales  at  prices  which  we  show 
in  onr  table  and,  in  some  instances,  seeking  business  at  still  bettor  dis- 
counts— that  the  duty,  at  least,  should  not  be  raised,  but,  rather,  slightly 
reduced. 

If  duty  is  levied  as  per  section  254,  it  will  amount  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  As  you  see,  it  raises  the  cost  to  jobbers  above  the  pres- 
ent selling  price  to  the  retail  trade. 

It  seems  to  us  a  particularly  unjust  proposition  that  duty  should  be 
levied  at  35  cents  per  pound  on  earthen  ware,  which  is  of  no  practical 
ase  whatever. 

The  duty  on  the  jars  alone,  on  the  2-ounce  size,  amounting  to  $1.09 
per  dozen,  on  the  4-ounce  size  to  $1.77  per  dozen,  on  the  8-ouuce  size  to 
$2.16  per  dozen,  and  on  the  pounds,  26  cents  per  pound  or  $3.12  per 
dozen.     , 

The  discount  we  figure  on  Liebig's  (imported)  is  our  average  for  the 
past  year. 

Sometimes  rate  of  exchange  makes  a  slight  difference  of  cost  to  us, 
and  80  makes  a  small  variation  in  the  discount  from  our  list  prices. 

Kindly  mail,  say  three  copies  of  Calendar  No.  2405,  H.  R.  No.  9051, 
Report  No.  2332. 

If  we  have  not  made  ourselves  entirely  clear,  would  it  be  advisable 
for  us  to  come  on  to  Washington  and  see  you  in  person  ? 

Awaiting  your  kind  reply,  we  are, 
Tours,  truly, 

Taloott,  Fbisbie  &  Co. 
.  Hon.  O.  H.  PL  ATT. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  above  other  objections  have  come  to  our  minds. 
A  duty  of  35  cent^  per  pound  on  jars  will  on  the  second  size  amount  to 
about  250  per  cent,  duty,  which  is  perfectly  absurd.  Again,  should  the 
duty  be  35  cents  on  the  extract  only,  we  would  be  put  to  a  useless  ex- 
pense and  waste  of  goods,  because  at  least  ajar  of  each  size  must  be 
emptied  and  contents  weighed,  thus  entailing  a  needless  loss  of  several 
dollars  on  each  importation. 
Respectfully, 

Talcott,  Frisbik  t&  Co. 
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NUTS. 
STATEMENT  OF  FBEDEBICK  B.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

New  York,  December  8, 1888, 

Gentlemen  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
change  needed  in  joar  proposed  tariff  bill  : 

The  industry  of  cracking  walnuts  for  confectionery  purposes  is  quite 
important,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  men  and  women,  but  is 
gradually  getting  smaller  and  will  soon  come  to  a  disastrous  end  unless 
the  duty  is  made  higher  on  shelled  walnuts  than  on  walnuts  in  the  shell. 

Your  bill  proposes  2  cents  per  x>ound  on  walnuts,  while  it  specifies 
that  almoQds  are  to  pay  5  cents  and  shelled  7^  cents  per  pound,  anda^ 
it  takes  nearly  3  pounds  of  walnuts  to  make  1  pound  of  shelled  walnuts, 
it  don't  look  just  that  both  shelled  and  in  the  shell  should  pay  the  same 
duty,  particularly  when  it  cripples  an  industry  and  affects  labor. 

I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  my  attention  having  been  called 
on  the  subject,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  said  fact  to  your  consider- 
ation. 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washinffton,  D.  0, 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 

To  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  undersigned,  who  are  among  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest 
importers  of  foreign  pocket  and  table  cutlery,  and  also  extensive  dealers 
in  domestic  pocket  cutlery,  and  probably  are  the  very  largest  importers 
of  breech-loading  shot-guns,  and  also  equally  large  as  dealers  in  the  do- 
mestic article,  enter  this,  our  strong  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  tarift'bill,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  enormously  the 
duties  on  these  goods,  to  such  an  extent  as  to.be  almost  entirely  pro- 
hibitory, as  to  be  unreasonable,  entirely  out  of  line,  and  so  radical  in 
its  character  as  in  our  opinion  to  l^e  unworthy  of  favorable  considera- 
tion for  a  moment.  Nearly  all  the  cheap  grades  of  pocket  cutlery  that 
are  sold  in  this  country,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dozens, 
are  imported  from  England  or  Germany,  very  few,  if  any,- being  made 
in  this  country  ;  and  in  breech-loading  shot-guns,  the  great  majority  of 
the  low-priced  guns,  in  fact,  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  cheap  grades 
of  breech  loading  shot-guns,  are  imported,  and  there  is  no  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country. 

To  increase  the  duties  on  these  goods,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  is,  in  our  opinion,  unwise,  uncalled  for,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community  and  the  whole 
country.  We  therefore  enter  this  our  earnest  protest  against  the  same, 
and  trust  that  it  may  have  some  influence  in  preventing  the  passage  of 
that  bill. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company,  by  B.  O.  Simmons,  president; 
Hilyer  Hardware  Company,  per  J.  Hilyer,  president;  A.  F. 
Shopleigh  Hardware  Company,  per  A."  F.  Shopleigh,  presi- 
dent ;  Witte  Hanlware  Company,  Otto  H.  Witte,  president ; 
B.C.  Meacham  Arms  Company,  liy  B.  C.  Meacham,  president; 
C.  &  W.  McCltaii ;  Curuih  &  Byrne  Hardware  Company, 
per  David  W.  Caruth,  president,         u,y,i,^t.u  uy  ^^^^^^^       * 
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COAL-TAR  COLORS  AND  DYES. 
STATEMENT  OF  WM.  PICESAEDT  &  KUTTBOFF.  • 

New  YojfcK,  November  28, 1888. 

There  are  now  established  in  this  country  three  factories  for  produc- 
ing ''ultramarine  blue,^'  They  are  all  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city.  There  were  employed  in  them  during  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  162  men  all  told,  of  whom  150  were  common  laborers 
and  12  foremen,  engineers,  and  chemists. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  are  $1.25  to  $1.30  a  day;  those  to  the 
foremen  and  engineers  range  from  $2  to  $3  a  day. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine  blue  a  series  of  grades  in  qualities 
is  produced.  They  are  carefully  separated  or  sorted  on  account  of 
Rhades  of  color,  durability,  and  other  essential  properties.  It  is  very 
largely  used  or  consumed  in-  the  cotton  and  paper  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

Tiie  quantity  of  ultramarine  blue  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1886,  amounted  to  1,060,547^  pounds ;  value,  $98,613.41 ; 
the  duty  collected  on  it  (5  cents  a  pound)  was  $53,027.38.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  it  amounted  to  647,372  pounds ;  value, 
$62,535;  the  duty  collected  on  it  (5  cents  a  pound)  was  $32,369.10. 

The  average  value  of  this  imported  blue  was  nearly  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  duty  rated  over  50  per  cent. ;  this  was,  of  course,  on  the  finest  grades 
only;  none  else  could  be  imported.  The  great  bulk,  for  general  con- 
sumption, is  sold  in  Europe  for  5  cents  a  pound  and  in  this  country  for 
9  and  10. cents.  .  All  that  which  is  sold  for  lower  prices  is  adulterated. 

There  are  five  establishments  engaged  in  producing  coal-tar  dyes  in 
this  country ;  four  of  them  are  located  in  th6  State  of  New  York  and 
one  in  New  Jersey.  There  were  employed  in  them  during  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  137  meu  all  told,  of  whom  115  were  common  laborers, 
and  22  foremen,  engineers,  and  chemists. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  are  nearly  $1.25  a  day ;  those 
to  the  foremen  and  engineers  range  from  $2  to  $3  a  day.     * 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  valuQ  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States,  *but  as  all,  or  certainly  nearly  all,  the 
color-yielding  raw  materials  for  these  dyes  are  imported,  some  ap- 
proximate estimate  may  be  formed  by  the  values  of  the  importations 
of  them.  They  amounted,  on  all  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  dyes,  in 
the  year  1886,  to  $54,591 ;  in  1887,  to  $48,616 ;  on  arseniate  of  aniline, 
in  the  year  1886  to  $15,424;  in  1887,  to  $20,94 J;  on  aniline  oil,  crude, 
in  the  year  1886,  to  $101,251 ;  in  1887,  to  $98,983. 

Some  of  this  aniline  oil  is  used  without  being  firstly  converted  into  a 
dye  for  producing  black  on  cotton  fabrics.  The  quantities  used  for  this 
purpose  amount  (o  about  one-quarter  of  the  importations  and  must  be 
deducted  from  the  above  amounts. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparison  I  will  also  state  the  value 
of  the  imported  coal-tar  dyes,  inclusive  of  artificial  alizarine.  It  amounted, 
in  the  year  1886,  to  $1,972,879 ;  in  1887,  to  $1,897,561 ;  and  auilne  salts, 
used  for  dyeing  and  printing  black,  amounted  in  the  year  1886  to 
$100,017;  in  1887,  to  $74,187. 

These  artificial*  coal-tar  dyes  are  almost  all  manufactured  in  Europe. 
Every  European  manufacturing  establishment  of  this  kind  has  its 
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agent  or  porsonal  representative  in  this  country;  The  prices  which 
rule  here  are  iu  parity  with  those  rnliug  in  Bnroi)%  pins  thi»  inipdrt 
taxes.  The  competition  in  them  is  exceedingly  keen  aud  siiarp,  and  in 
thi8*country  there  does  not  exist  a  single  instance  of  a  monopoly  for 
any  of  these  dye-stuffs,  even  where  letters  patent  have  been  granted  for 
some.  They  are  now  generally  applied  in  the  industrial  arts  on  account 
of  cheapness,  easy  niode  of  application,  and  other  essential  properties. 

Prior  to  the  year  1860,  almost  all  dye-stuffs  used  by  our  manufact- 
urers were  of  vegetable  origin,  and  in  a  more  or  less  natural  or  crude 
state. 

When  the  old  tariff  laws  ar^  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
were  about  all  enumerated  on  the  free  list. 

As  the  state  of  the  arts  advanced  and  improvements  were  mode 
therein,  the  tariff  laws  were  amended  to  meet  such  improvements,  ami 
there  will  be  found  in  the  various  revisions  of  the  tariii'  laws  many  new 
dyestuffs  either  as  additions  to  the  free  list,  or  enumerated  at  very  low 
rates  of  duty,  notably  such  as  were  generally  and  largely,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  cotton  fabrics  as  calico,  prints,  ginghams,  Turkey 
red  cloth  and  yarns,  tickings,  awnings,  etc.,  namely,  aniline  oil  and 
aniline  salts,  for  blacks ;  artificial  alizarine^  a  substitute  for  madder  and 
its  extracts ;  garancine  and  natural  alizarine,  for  reds,  pinks,  yellows, 
lilacs,  purples,  chocolates,  browns,  blacks,  etc. 

Our  present  tariff  laws  ought  to  be  amended  or  framed  in  conformity 
with  the  present  state  of  the  arts. 

Under  sui^h  considerations  all  the  dye-stuffs,  colors,  mordants,  and 
assistants  used  iu  the  industrial  arts  ought  to  be  free  from  taxation,  or 
where  an  exception  should  be  deemed  politic,  the  tax  should  in  all  cases 
be  very  light ;  whether  they  are  of  vegetable  or  mineral  origiu,  a.  dis- 
crimination ought  not  to  prevail.     . 


MOROCCO. 
STATEMENT  OF  ADAHS  &  KEEV. 

Philadelphia,  December  5, 1888. 

As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Keen,  and  of  the  Manufjust- 
urers'  Olub  of  Philadelphia,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Senate 
tariff'  bill  as  relates  to  our  business. 

The  morocco  industry  (wiiich  consists  of  leather  made  from  goat  and 
sheep  skins)  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 

Several  manufacturers  have  closed  up  their  factories,  and  have  no 
prospects  ahead  for  opening  theiii,  all  on  account  of  the  extreme  low 
rates  which  are  placed  on  goat  and  sheep  skins,  which  ^re  tanned  and 
finished,  and  I  might  remark,  that,  although  we  are  few  in  number,  yet 
we  can  manufacture  all  the  morocco  that  the  country  needs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ladies'  and  children's  shoes,  and  not  alter  th6  retail  price 
of  the  shoe.  It  is  really  urgent  that  the  manufacturers  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  higher  tarifl*,  and  not  let  the  whole  trade  drift  into  the 
hands  of  the  importers  (about  twenty  in  number,  and  who  employ  no 
hands),  and  besides,  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  by 
home  labor.  ^ 

We  should  like  to  have  not  less  than  25  cent  per  pound  on  the  tanned 
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and  unfinished  goat  and  sheep  skins.  This  would  bo  a  specific  duty, 
and  would  avoid  all  underviiiuations  on  this  class  of  stock. 

In  reference  to  the  tanned  and  finished  goat  and  sheep  skins  (which 
has  double  the  amount  of  labor  that  the  tanned  and  unfinished  has),  we 
would  like,  also,  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  these,  and  would  suggest 
placing  a  duty  of  at  least  $o  per  dozeu,  thus  avoiding  undervaluations, 
and  would  be  equivalent  to  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  we  ask  for  is  no  more  than  what  is  just  to  the  employer  and 
to  the  empldy6.  For  the  last  few  years,  with  all  the  advantage  of  cap- 
ital aud  machinery,  etc.,  we  have  been  unable  to  net  simple  interest  in 
our  business. 

The  honorable  Senator  Allison,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee, 
has  in  his  possession  full  information  in  regard  to  this,  and  when  the 
bill  comes  up  for  consideration  we  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  give  us  what  we  want.  Contracts  are  being  placed  in  Europe 
now  for  thousands  of  dozens  of  these  goods,  every  dozen  of  which  could 
and  should  be  made  here,  at  no  advance  in  price  to  the  consumer  of  the 
shoes,  giving  them  fully  as  good  an  article  in  every  respect,  and  giving 
employment  to  numbers  of  men  now  out  of  employment. 


CUTLERY  AND  GUNS. 
STATEMENT  OF  WHOLESALE  HAEDWABE  A8S0CIATI0V. 

December  6, 1888. 

We  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  accompanying  analysis 
of  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  affecting  pocket  cutlery,  breech-loading  siiot-' 
guns,  and  table  cutlery. 

Under  a  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  the  American  pocket-knife 
manufacturers  have  increased  their  production  so  that  now,  accordiug 
to  their  own  statements,  they  are  making  about  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Under  a  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff'  prior  to  1860  and  a  35  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  tariff  since  that  year,  the  American  table  cutlery  manu- 
facturers have  so  increased  "their  production  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  they  have  virtually  had  the  United  States  market  all  to  them- 
selves, only  a  very  few  of  the  very  fine  grades  being  imported. 

Under  a  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  the  American  manufacturers 
of  breech  loading  guns  have  made  and  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  best 
grades  of  guns  for  this  market  for  years  past. 

We  do  not  know  what  representations  have  influenced  the  proposed 
rates,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  us  with  particu- 
lars of  any  arguments  that  may  have  been  submitted  in  f.ivor  of  the 
immeuse  and  astouudiug  increase  of  duties  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

We  are  very  desirous  of  making  opposing  arguments  against  any  in- 
crease of  the  tariff'  rates  on  cutlery  and  guns,  and  beg  you  will  do  us 
the  &vor  to  appoint  an  early  day  when  we  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  before  your  committee. 
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POCKET  CUTLERY. 

The  preseut  tatiff  in  50  per  cent,  advolerm.    The  Senate  bill  proposes  50  oents  per 
dozen  blades,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  fignres  ont  as  follows : 


Deecription. 

Foreign 

ooBtper 

doaen. 

Bate. 

ForeigB 
ooatper 
dosen. 

Sate. 

One  blade 

$0.24 

.37 

.48 

.61 

.73 

.85 

1.00 

.37 

.48 

.61 

.73 

.85 

.97 

1.10 

1.22 

1.34 

L46 

1.58 

1.70 

1.82 

1.95 

.48 

.61 

.73 

.85 

.97 

1.10 

1.22 

1.34 

1.46 

L70 

1.82 

1.92 

2.07 

2.19 

2.31 

2.43 

2.56 

2.68 

8.00 

Percent  . 

233 

164 

127 

106 

93 

84 

76 

294 

228 

188 

161 

142 

If! 

106 

100 

•3 

88 

84 

80 

76 

330 

270 

230 

201 

180 

162 

151 

137 

127 

118 

107 

103 

98 

94 

90 

87 

84 

81 

75  1 

1 

Three  blades 

$3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
&.00 
6.00 
1.22 
1.34 
1.46 
1.58 
1.70 
1.82 
L96 
2.10 
2. 43 
2.68 
2.92 
8.16 
3.41 
a.  65 
8.89 
4.14 
4.38 
4.63 
4.87 
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6.70 

7.  SO 

12.00 

18.00 

24.00 

30.00 

3&00 

48.00 

60.00 

72.00 

8&00 
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€8 

Do 

Do 

& 

Do 

Do 
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Do 

Do 

:& 

Do 

Do 

!Foar blades  .............  ... 
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Do 

m 

Do 

Do 
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Two  blades 

Do 
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Do 

Do 
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Do 

Do 
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Do 

Do 

IS 

Do 

Do 

IS 

Do 

3)0 
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Do 

Do 

nn 

Do 

Do 
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Do i« 

Do 

94 

Do 

Do 

« 

Do 

Do : 

^ 

Uo 
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w 

Do 
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76 

Do 

Do 

73 
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Do 

7j 

Do 

Do 

a 

Do 

Do : 

« 

Do 

Do 

64 
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Do 

G 

Do 

Do 

69 

Do 

Do 

5d 
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Do 
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Do 

Do 

fu 

Do 

Do 

5J 

Do 

Do 

42 

Do 

Do 

c< 
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Do 

3^ 
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Do 

31 

Do 

Do 

30 
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Do 

59 
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Do 

S? 
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Do 
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Do 

Do 
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BREECH-LOADING  GUNS. 

•    The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     The  Senate  bill  propoeee  |10  per 
gtiii  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  fignres  out  as  follows : 


Foreign 

Ad  valo- 

1 
roreign 

Advalo- 

Foreign 

Ad  valo- 

Fonlgn 

Advalo- 

cost. 

rem  rate. 

cost. 

rem  rate. 

cost. 

rem  rate. 

cost: 

rennto. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

P9re«tU, 

$3.65 

303 

$7.90 

152 

$2L90 

71 

$58L40 

48 

3.89 

286 

&50 

142 

24.83 

66 

0.26 

41 

4.14 

267 

9.10 

134 

26.76 

62 

6&13 

4» 

4.36 

253 

9.70 

128 

20.20 

69 

73.00 

88 

4.62 

241 

10.95 

116 

3L63 

57 

n.86 

88 

4.87 

230 

12.17 

107 

84.06 

54 

8171 

87 

6.48 

207 

13.30 

100 

88.93 

60 

87.60 

9 

6.10 

18(1 

14.60 

94 

43.80 

48 

92.46 

6.70 
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17.03 

84 

48.66 

45 
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86 

7.80 
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19.47 

76 

63.65 
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The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  20  oents  per 
dozen  on  knives  costing  under  $1  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  when  costing  between 
$1  and  |3,  $1  per  dozen  when  costiug  between  $!)  and  $8,  and  $2  per  dozen  when  cost- 
ing more  than  $d  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  figures  ont 
as  follows : 


per  gross. 

Ad  valo- 
i«mrat6. 

FonsiKn 

cost 
p«r  gross. 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

Foreign 

COftt 

per  gross. 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

93.00 

4.00 
S.00 
6.00 

Percent 
110 
90 

$7.00 
&00 
9.00 

10.00 

Percent 
65 
60 

$11.00 
12.00 
15.00 

Percent 
70 

The  above  are  the  popular  large  selling  grades,  and  none  of  these  grades  have  been 
Imported  for  many  years  under  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent.,  and  really  could  not  be  imported 
under  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent.    In  fact  some  are  being  exported. 


'^ 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

Foreign 

cost 
per  gross. 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

$20.00 
28.00 
80.00 

Percent. 
60 
55 
50 

$36.00 
84.00 
120.00 

Percent 
68 
45 
50 

A  very  few  of  these  higher  grades  are  imported,  prineipally  ivory  and  pearl  handles, 
costing  fh>m  |96  to  |240  per  gross. 
The  sale  of  the  higher  grades  is  comparatively  very  limited. 


METAL   SCHEDULE. 

CIBCULAB  FBOM  T^EE   NATIOVAL  AMALGAIHATED  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IBOV  AHB  STEEL  WOBKBBS  OF  THE  UNITED  StATES. 

'    Pittsburgh,  Pa*,  May  14, 1888. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  respectfully  ask  you  to  submit  to  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress the  following  statement  of  the  importations  of  iron  and  steel  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  and  its  relation  to  labor.  The  quanti- 
ties imported  are  of  various  grades,  and  the  calculations  made  are  for 
the  number  of  men  that  could  have  been  employed  in  and  about  our 
rolling-mills  had  that  amount  of  iron  and  steel  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  items  have  been  taken  from  the  fieport  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation for  1887.  It  has  been  estimated  as  near  as  could  be  done  to  give 
a  fair  average  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  item  that  it  would  require 
directly  at  the  furnaces  and  trains  of  rolls  to  make  the  amount  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  enumerated  in  the  following  clause : 

First — The  amount  of  scrap  imported  was  261,268  tons.  If  this 
amount  had  not  been  brought  over,  and  had  been  made  out  of  pig-iron 
into  muck  bar  in  our  mills  it  would  have  given  employment  to  about 
1,740  puddlers  and  helpers,  each  day  of  three  hundred  days  in  a  year. 
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It  would  also  have  given  employment  to  many  others  at  the  muck  rolls 
rolling  it  into  bars  before  it  could  be  used  at  the  fiuiahing  trains  and 
worked  into  finished  product  ready  for  the  market.  The  number  of 
men  herein  specified  does  hot  include  the  miners  of  ore  and  coal,  or 
those  employed  at  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.,  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  this  material. 

Second. — Bar  and  structural  iron  and  steel,  also  billets,  slabs,  blooms, 
and  ingots  imported  during  the  year. amounted  to  about  275,000  tons. 
This  would  have  given  employment  to  at  least  1,000  men  per  day  in 
and  about  steel  mills  in  getting  it  in  shape  for  the  different  departments 
that  make  it  ready  for  the  market,  or  into  a  merchantable  article. 
Again,  it  would  require  and  give  employment  to  1,500  men  working  in 
the  iron  mills  in  which  the  iron  and  steel  is  reworked  and  made  into  a 
finished  article.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  1,000  already  mentioned. 

Third. — The  importation  of  cotton  ties,  hoops,  bands,  and  scrolls  of 
iron  and  steel  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  19,800  tons.  This  amount 
would  have  given  employment  to  250  men  per  day,  at  three  hundred 
(lays  per  year. 

The  cotton  ties  especially  have  given  cause  to  considerable  trouble 
amohg  the  men  employed  in  mills  making  a  specialty  of  ciotton,  ties. 
Because  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent,  we  have  almost  every  year 
to  contend  with  a  reduction  in  the  price  per  ton  of  the  imported  article 
that  caused  prices  to  be  established  here  from  which  the  American  man- 
ufacturer and  workingman  suffered  alike.  The  Mills  bill  provides  that  cot- 
ton ties  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  We  positively  object,  as  such  action 
will  deprive  our  workmen  of  the  qpportunity  of  making  the  limited 
amount  of  cotton  ties  they  now  make,  artd,in  addition,  it  wilj  very  ma- 
terially injure  our  hoop-iron  trade.  When  cotton  ties  were  admitted 
under  a  specific  duty,  the  unit  of  value  was  a  fraction  over  2  cents  per 
pound.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  ad  valorem  rate,  the  unit  of  value 
has  declined  every  year,  until  now  it  is  l-j^  cents  per  pound. 

Fourth. — Plates,  sheets,  and  corrugated  iron  and  steel  were  imported 
in  various  forms,  amounting  to  about  23,300  tons.  That  amount  would 
have  given  work  to  300  men  each  day  of  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  and,  as  already  stated,  to  many  others  in  preparing  the  ma- 
terial from  which  sheets  and  plates  are  manufactured.  Sheet  steel, 
we  understand,  has  been  imported  during  the  past  j^ear  at  4o  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  We  claim  that  this  is  a  gross  injustice  on  our  steel  workers, 
as  the  duty  on  sheet-steel  should  be  no  less  than  that  on  sheet  iron  of  the 
same  sizes.  We  claim  that  ad  valorem  rates  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  lists  of  imports,  as  it  admits  of  undervaluations  and  fraud.  You 
need  no  further  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that  30-gange  sheet-iron  is 
admitted  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  heavier  gauges,  yet  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter. 

Fifth. — Wire  rods,  nails,  screws,  and  wire  in  various  shapes,  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  about  150,000  tons.  This  amount  would  have 
given  employment  to  at  least  3,700  men  per  year. 

Sixth. — Nuts,  washers,  bolts,  and  railway  fish-plates,  or  spliee-bars, 
steel  fire  for  railway  purposes,  including  hinge-iron  and  tubes  of  steel, 
were  imported  to  the  amount  of  about  60,000  tons,  to  manufacture  which 
800  men  would  have  been  employed  three  hundred  days  in  a  year,  had 
such  been  manufactured  in  this  country  instead  of  abroad. 

The  number  of  men  that  could  have  been  steadily  employed  here  in 
making  the  above  amount  of  products,  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  can  be  readily  estimated.  Therefore,  should  the  Mills 
bill  pass,  which  provides  for  a  still  further  reduction  of  duties  on  iron 
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an€l  steel,  it  wonld  certainly  anprment  the  importations  of  such  mannfact- 
ared  articles,  and  would  therefore  cause  more  idleuess  aud  suflering 
among  the  working  classes,  who  have  already  been  affected  since  the 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

There  was  also  Imported  over  49,500  tons  of  iron  and  steel  rails. 
The  Mills  bill  propose*  to  take  off  of  the  present  duty  $6  per  ton,  thereby 
.  leaving  the  duty  only  $11  per  ton.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  that  was  imported,  such  a  reduction  as  proposed  by  the  bill 
would  have  a  tendency  to  still  further  increase  importations,  and  would 
be  the  cause  of  throwing  hundreds  of  more  inen  into  idleness  that  are 
merely  getting  a  living  now  in  the  mills  manufacturing  rails. ' 

The  49,500  tons  would  have  giveii  at  least  500  men  employment  for 
the  entire  year,  in  addition  to  those  producing  the  material  to  make  the 
same  into  rails. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  we  have  dealt  with  none  in  a  numencal 
sense,  except  those  directly  employed  in  and  about  rolling-mills  and 
steel  works.  We  have  not  included  the  millions  who  are  benefited  by 
the  product  of  ou^  labor,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  the  farmer.  Our  hanl- 
earned  earnings  ramify  through  them  all — the  grocer,  butcher,  baker, 
broker,  lawyer,  insurance  agent,  real  estate  agent,  banker,  merchant, 
in  fact  every  kind  of  business  derives  a  benefit  from  the  brawn  and 
muscle  of  the  physical  laborer,  and  any  reduction  therefrom  means  a 
corresponding  reduction  all  around. 

Again,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  tinned 
))lates. 

The  Mills  bill  places  tin-plate  on  the  free  list  Whatever  professions 
of  friendship  and  partiality  to  American  labor  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  may  have  made,  this  act  of  theirs  in  placing  tin- 
plate  on  the  free  list  clearly  indicates  their  real  intentions  of  ultimate 
free  trade.  It  is  an  act  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  British 
capital  and  labor,  securing  to  them  a  monopoly  of  tin-plate  manufacture 
needed  to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  American  people.  It  is  an 
act  that  implies  the  inability  of  American  labor  to  produce  tin-plates, 
or  that  it  is  better  to  employ  British  labor  at  low  wages  to  supply  us 
with  tin-plate  rather  than  permit  the  same  to  be  done  by  home  labor  at 
reasonable  wages. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  enter  here  into  the  history  of  the 
tin-plate  question  in  this  country.  Sufficok  to  say  that  although  stren- 
uous attempts  were  made  between  1872  and  1878, to  establish  tin-plate 
manufacture  in  this  country,  all  failed  for  lack  of  proper  encouragement 
by  the  Government.  A  protective  tariff  was  never  enforced  for  the  pur- 
]>08e  of  promoting  tin-plate  manuf^ture  here. 

British  manufacturers,  though  possessing  a  monopoly  of  tin-plate 
manufacture  since  1720,  never  supplied  cheap  tin-plates  to  this  coun- 
try until  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  were  made  here.  In  1875 
we  had  four  tin-plate  works  in  operation  in  this  country.  Prices  of 
British  tin-plates  were  very  high  up  to  that  date.  Quoting  from  the 
Iron  Age,  we  find  the  prices  to  have  been,  in  1873,  for  ordinary  coke 
grades,  $12  per  .box,  and  for  charcoal  grades  $14.75  per  l>ox.  A  box 
contained  112  sheets  of  14  by  20  and  weighed  about  112  pouuds.  It 
was  the  high  prices  that  had  existed  up  to  this  time  that  tempted 
American  capital  to  undertake  tin-plate  manufacturing.  The  duty  at 
that  time  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1875  the  duty  was  made 
specif:  i:,  1.5  cents  per  pound,  but  it  was  only  a  low  revenue  duty,  equal 
to  about  15  i)or  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  British  manufacturers,  finding 
that  the  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  in  this  country  were  sue- 
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cessful,  rapidly  reduced  prices,  and,  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor  and  a 
low  tariff  in  1878,  completely  throttled  the  young  American  indostry. 
Since  thiH  little  episode  took  place  we  have  had  an  era  of  low  prices 
and  an  extremely  poor  quality  of  tin-plates. 

As  workingmen  we  reason  that  if  British  manufacturers  were  enabled 
to  throttle  this  young  industry  by  the  aid  of  a  low  revenue  tariff,  that 
the  same  results  would  follow  in  bars,  sheets,  structural,  and  all  other 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  had  we  not  a  protective  duty. 

The  low  revenue  tariff  on  tin-plates,  which  also  includes  terne-plates, 
has  furthermore  been  very  injurious  to  otfr  sheet  iron  and  steel  indues- 
try.  For  several  years  the  imported  tin  and  terne  plates  have  been 
steadily  displacing  home  productions  of  sheets  of  the  finer  grades, 
particularly  galvanized  and  leaded  sheets,  in  several  directions.  In  the 
roofing  business  the  quantity  of  home-produced  sheet  iron  has  fallen 
off  within  the  last  six  years  nearly  one-half.  If  these  results  have  fol- 
lowed from  a  low  tariff,  what  may  we  expect  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
free  tin-plat^esT  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  sheet  iron  and  steel  business  in  all  the  finer 
grades.  ^ 

The  arguments  used  by  a  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  favor  of  free  tin-plates  seem  to  us  very  illogical  and  impracti- 
cable. They  make  but  one  point,  to  wit,  cheaper  cans  to  promote  the 
export  trade  in  canned  goods.  This  is  ridiculous,  as  the  law  now  pro- 
vides a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  off  of  the  duty  to  the  exporter.  The 
remaining  10  per  cent,  affects  the  price  of  a  dozen  three-pound  cans  of 
salmon  about  1  cent.  Just  imagine  an  item  of  1  cent  per  dozen  cans 
of  salmon  giving  the  exporter  such  an  advantage  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket as  would  effectually  overcome  all  competition. 

The  majority  report  does  not  show  that  free  tin-plates  would  be  any 
advantage  to  the  home  consumer  of  canned  goods.  Nor  can  cauners 
expect  any  advantage,  as  the  tax  is  not  paid  by  them,  but  by  the  con- 
sumer of  canned  goods.  For  this  reason  we  fail  to  comprehend  why 
canners  are  agitating  lower  duties  on  tin-plates  or  free  tin-plates. 

Importers  and  such  large  users  of  tin-plates  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany are  naturally  and  consistently  in  favor  of  free  tin-plates.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  importers  who  are  interested  as  owners  of  the 
tin-plate  works — Henry,  Nash  &  Co.,  Bond  &  Parsons,  Sims  &  Coven- 
try, Taylor  Bros.,  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  others.  We  readily  admit 
that  to  these  free  tin-plates  would  be  quite  an  advantage. 

British  manufacturers  would  also  expect  to  realize  some  benefit  from 
the  free  tin-plates.  For  over  eight  years  they  have  been  constantly 
complaining  of  the  low  price  of  tin-plates  in  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  agitation  for  a  protective  tariff  and  home  produc- 
tion of  tin-plat«s  has  had  its  moral  effect,  in  a  large  measure  at  least, 
of  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  article  in  our  markets.  Let  free  trade 
in  tin-plates  be  established  and  the  agitation  in  favor  of  protection  and 
home  production  cease,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  British  manu- 
facturers, finding  themselves  absolutely  masters  of  the  situation,  will  so 
materially  advance  prices  to  a  point  at  least  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

It  is  therefore  evident  to  our  minds  that  the  real  beneficiaries  of  free 
tin-plates  would  be  the  foreign  producers  of  the  article,  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  importers. 

To  the  American  workingman  and  chief  consumer  no  material  bene- 
fit whatever  would  accrue.  »  u  the  other  hand,  as  wage-earners  our 
workingmen  would  be  greatly  injured.    In  the  name  of  the  iron  and 
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steel  workers  we  therefore  protest  against  tbe  action  of  the  majority  of 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee'  in  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free  list 
or  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty. 

We  go  further  and  earnestly  petition  Congress  to  seriously  meditate 
as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  a  protective  duty  on  tvn-plates,  aduty 
commensurate  with  tlie  higher  labor  cost  in  this  country  ;  thus  secur- 
ing employment  to  American  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-plates  at 
wages  ill  hai'mony  with  those  now  existing  in  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factories. 

For  the  puri)ose  of  fully  demonstrating  this  matter  we  submit  here- 
with a  cost-sheet  showing  comparative  cost  of  production  of  tifl-plates 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  taken  great  care  in  pre- 
paring this  cost-sheet,  and  as  it  is  a  new  feature  in  the  presentation  of 
this  subject  we  hope  you  will  give  it  careful  study  aud  consideration. 

The  effect  of  placing  a  protective  duty  on  tin-plate  will  not  have  the 
effect,  as  some  people  argue,  of  raising  the  price  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  duty.  The  increase  in  price  will  be  really  immaterial.  It 
should  be  observed  that  under  our  present  system  of  having  all  our  tin- 
plates  manufactured  abroad  that  a  large  expense  is  incurred  between 
manufacturer  and  consumer.  This,  with  home  production,  would  be 
absorbed  in  higher  wages  to  labor. 

The  value  at  the  port  of  export  of  the  tin-plates  imported  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was  $16,883,813.  The  average  price 
of  tin-plates  for  last  year,  paid  by  the  American  consumers,  not  includ- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  a  few  other  large  corporations,  was 
about  5^Q  cents  per  pound.  Our  total  importation  for  Mast  year  would 
thus  indicate  a  value  of  nearly  $30,000,000. 

The  cost  of  production  of  the  tin-plates,  according  to  the  cost-sheet 
we  submit,  would  be  $15,877,623  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  this  country 
$28,267,982.  This  indicates  that  with  home  production  the  price  to  the 
consumer  would  be  advanced  but  very  little  over  present  rates. 

The  advantages  to  the  home  market,  however,  would  be  immense. 
The  total  wages  paid  to  British  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-plates 
imported  last  year  was  about  $8,991,468.  American  wages  for  same 
amount  of  work  would  be  $20,352,875. 

This  increase  in  employment  furnished  to  labor  would  more  than  i^- 
move  the  glut  in  the  labor  market.  It  would  create  such  a  demand  for 
labor  as  to  give  employment  to  every  idle  iron  and  steel  worker  in  the 
country. 

It  would  also  stimulate  labor  in  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  ore, 
coke,  limestone,  and  other  materials.  The  254,751  gross  tons  of  tin 
plates  represent: 


Iron  ore tons..      870,000 

Limestone do...     .300,000 

Coal  and  coke do  .   .  1,800,000 

Pig-irou do...       360,000 

Lead pounds..  5,000,000 


Tin pounds..  25,000,000 

Tallow  or  palm  oil do . . .  12, 000,  \)0Q 

Sulphuric  acid do. . .  35, 000, 000 

Lumber ■.:...  .feet..  11,000,000 

Fire-brick,   clay,   oils,   and    lubricants, 
hemp,  ete.  ^ 

It  would  require  sixty-eight  large  works  of  five  trains  of  rolls  each, 
involving  an  outlay  of  over  $30,000,000  capital  and  giving  employment 
to  about  24,000  workmen  in  the  rolling-mills  alone,  who  would  earn  at 
least  $] 2,000,000  per  annum. 
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Comparative  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  hlaek  plates  of  ordinary  quaUtjf  in  iron  ornteel  ai 
a  fVeUh  tin-piatv  works j  and  the  like  at  an  American  works,  at  wage  rates  paid  in  eocA 
country, 

[In  Great  Britain  there  are  03  -workn,  with  a  capaoiliy  of  870  mlUa  or  4  mills  to  each  works.    EngUsh 


works  make  30  boxes  ]>er  da^' ;  Welsh  works  35  and  40  boxes.   Weekly  average  per  mill— 11 1 
400  boxes.    Total  for  4  mills,  1,600  boxes  per  week,  or  80,000  boxes  in  a  year,  17  Doxes  to  the 


tarns — 
ton.] 


English 
rates. 


American 

rates. 


English 
earnings. 


American 
earnings. 


Cost  per 

box  in 

England. 


Cost  per 
box  in 
United 
States. 


bVacSl- 
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Steel  or  iron  bar per  ton 

Boiler  (A) per  box 

Catcher do... 

Doubler do... 

IiMmaceman do... 

Opener do — 

Shearer  and  assistantsKB) do . . 

Annealers  (B) do. 


$24.00 
.006 
.025 
.056 
.06 
.015 
.023 


$38.00 


Pickling,  patent  process  in  England . . 
Cold-ruling  room : 

Oreman 

Boys  rolling 

Catching 

Greaaiug 

Attending 

On  contract  work  lOt.  ($2.40)  per  100 

boxes  in  England ^. 

One  man  weighing  black  plate 

Soublers,  bondlers,  32  cents  per  100 
boxes. 

Finishers,  40  cents  per  100  boxes 

Two  men  assortins  in  annealiog  room 

Foreman  and  roU  turner 

Mason  (brick-layer) 

Blacksmith 

Helper 

Hillwright  for  repairs 

Watchman 

Two  engineers,  each.... 

Two  helpers,  each 

One  man  wheeling  shearings 

Siintlay  repairs,  castings,  brick,  clay, 


.11 
.10 
.05 
.11 
.12 
.17 


$2.27p.d. 
.  87  p.  d. 
L02p.d. 
1.75p.d, 
.52p.d. 
6.44p.d. 
10. 13  p.  d. 


$a05p.d. 

3.86  p.  d. 

3.60p.d. 

1.75p.d. 
30. 80  p.  a. 
32. 00  p.  d. 


7.20p.w. 
.40p.d. 
.28p.d. 
.20p.d. 
.28p.d. 


26. 00  p.  w. 

1.25p.d. 

l.lOlxd. 

.75p.il. 

1.10p.d. 


.024 


1.00p.d. 


2.00p.d. 


.07 
.06 


.02 
.016 


etc. 


Sulp.  acid,  c  £5,  or  hydrochloric,  o  £3, 

per  ton,  1  c  H,  8  H 

Coal  for  boilers,  annealing  and  mill,  80 


tons  per  day. 
ioofing  pots  and  stands  . 


.80p.d. 
14. 40  p.  w. 
1. 44  p.  d. 
1. 32  p.  d. 

.  72  p.  d. 
1.44p.d. 

.72p.d. 
l,20p.d. 

.84p.d. 

.80p.d. 


2.00p.d. 
25w00p,w. 
3. 00  p.  d. 
2. 75  p.  d. 
1. 50  p.  d. 
3. 00  p.  d. 
L25p.d. 
2. 50  p.  d. 
L  75  p.  d. 
1.60p.d. 


Ann( 


Total 

Credit  shearings,  20  pounds  per  box  . . 

Net  cost  per  box  of  black  plate. 

TnfKINO  DBPARTKBMT. 

Tinman,  35  boxes  per  day  . .  .per  box. . 

Waabman,  35  boxes  per  day do. . . . 

Grease  boj',  35  boxes  per  day. .  .do 

Branning.  $1.44  per  100  boxes. 

Busting;,  $1.08  per  100  boxes 

One  man,  wheeling  plates  and  lighting 

flres 

Assorters: 

First  hand 

Two  second  hands ,. 

IReckoning 

Boxing  and  branding  boxes,  $1.38  per 

100  boxes    

Foreman  of  tin  boiiso — 

Brick-layer  for  repairing  pots 

Smith  and  maohintflt 

Helper ... 

Store-keeper 

Laliorer,  attending  to  fire 

Boy,  driving  small  engine 

Lumber,  boxes  for  packing  platen  . . . 
Stoves,  nails,  hemp,  skins,  brushes, 

etc 


.06 
.06 
.02 

.026 


.12 
.12 
.04 

.05 


2. 10  p.  d. 

2. 10  p.  d. 

.  70  p.  d. 


4.  20  p.  d. 
4. 20  p.  d. 
1.40  p.  d. 


.80p.d. 

1. 40  p.  d. 

1.32p.d. 

.40p.d. 

l.Mp.d. 

14.4Cp.w. 

1. 44  p.  d. 

1.32p.d. 

.72p.  d. 

.  80  p.  d. 

.  80  p.  d. 

.32p.d. 


1.25p.d. 

2. 80  p.  d. 

2.65p.d. 

.80p.d. 

2. 80  p.  d. 
25. 00  p.  w. 
3.00p.d. 
2.75p.d. 
l.SOp.d. 
1. 60  p.  d. 
1.25p.d. 
.  66  p.  d. 


$1,447 
.066 
.025 
.055 
.05 
.015 
.023 
.038 
.030 


.024 


•  007 
.006 
.009 


.013 


.022 
.02 


.136 
.015 


«2.235 


.11 
.10 
.05 
.11 
.12 
.17 


.00 
.008 


.02 

.015 

.016 


.027 
.Oil 


2.106 
.10 


.06 
.06 
.02 

.025 

.003 


.011 
.002 


.014 


.007 
.08 


.055 
.04 

.18 

.135 
.02 


3.745 
,18 


3.565 

.12 
.12 
.04 

.05 

.006 


.021 
.004 


.016 
.027 


.013 
.06 


NOTK.— (A)  The  •'roller  "pays  the '•catcher  "in  the  United  States, 
mills  in  both  countries. 


.04  .04 

(B)  Paid  forj»rodnot  of  foor 
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CoiiipaitMVtf  oo$t  oj  iM  tnanufaoiwre  of  hlack  plates  of  ordinary  qaality  %n  iron  or  steel  at 
a  Welsh  tin-plate  works,  e^c— Continued. 


English 

American 
rates. 

Enelish 
earjungp. 

American 
earnings. 

Cost  per 

box  in 

Bngland. 

Cost  per 
bos  m 
Unitwl 
States. 

Wfilsh flux  aoid  DTOOMS........ 

$0.04 

_ 

Pa]m«oil  flax,  li  Donnds --. 

$0,107 

1  JaaI  for mf^ltincr-notii    ..-. ..--,.r 

.005 
.55 

.005 

Block-tin  on  Welsh  plates,  2|  pounds. 

Block-tin 'on  American    plates,    H 

pounds       •        ..................... 

• 

. 

.70 

Knui  fnr  nlpAnintr  hIaIas 

, 

.005 
.005 
.002 

.01 

Oastinm  for  repairs  of  tinnin2>]>ots< .  • 

.01 

lAniD  oil  for lififhtiniif .  ..••   ..••••«  •• 

...•>....*.• 

.002 

Tinniiiff'rovaltv  od  natent  rolls  -...#.. 

.12 

(jtoneralcbarjces: 

BankprH*  commission  r  .w..f-•^•t-.. 

WaUt.  ' 

$2,500 

1,500 

1,500 

750 

500 

400 

U.S. 

$5,000 
1,500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,000 
800 

BeatH.  taxe«.  etc 

Manager's  salary ................. 

Book-keener  .-.". 

Pay  and  field  clerk 

Genexal  clerk 

7,150 

12,800 

.089 

.16 

Total 

3.135 
.08 

5.25 

Credit  conneras  and  tin  %ciiiff  ^  ^ .....  - 

.12 

Not  cost  of  one  box  I.  C.  plates, 
Uby  20 

3.055 

5.13 

1 

We  conld  elaborate  on  this  sabject  still  more,  out  wo  feel  tliat  we  are  encroaching 
upon  yonr  valuable  time.  What  is  herein  given  we  can  substantiate.  Our  people 
are  no  theorists  in  their  line.  They  are  men  who  by  dint  of  hard  physical  labor  (labor 
that  has  made  it  possible  to  encircle  this  country  with  a  complete  net-work  of  iron 
and  st-eel),  enerficyi  experience,  suffering,  and  hardships  have  become  thoroughly  practi- 
cal. Onr  condition  as  workingmen  is  such  that  requires  legislation  for  our  better- 
ment, not  for  oar  detriment,  which  the  passage  of  the  .Mills  bili  will  make  posKible. 
Some  will  argue  that  our  employers  will  reduce  our  wages  any  way,  even  though  the 
tariff  remains  as  it  is.  We  ask  yon  to  leave  that  to  us,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  take 
cape  of  ourselves.  As  is  customary  in  all  branches  of  business,  even  among  lawyers, 
we  have  our  little  family  quarrels,  but  we  dislike  outsiders  to  interfere  in  the  settle- 
ment thereof. 

We  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  one  when  we  say  that  we  look  upon  this  yearly  agita- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  a  menace  to  onr  business,  though,  perhaps,  unintended. 

As  an  organization  we  have  strenuously  and  persistently  opposed  any  concerted 
political  action.  We  never  have  and  do  not  now  owe  allegiance  to  any  political  party. 
We  know  neither  Republicans,  Democrats,  Greenbackers,  Prohibitionists.  Union  Labor, 
or  any  other  kliown  political  party  in  the  United  States.  Ih  the  opening  ceromouy 
in  our  lodge  meetings  we  forbid  *Hhe  introduction  of  any  subject  of  a  political 
nature.''  We  simply  quote  this  to  show  that  we  have  never  dabbled  in  politics  an  an 
organization. 

We  have  never  contributed  one  dollar  or  one  cent  toward  electing  or  defeating  any 
party  or  any  man,  and  we  ask  Congress  not  to  force  us  into  that  position  by  pa8Ming 
a  bill  that  will  undoubtedly  jeopardize  our  wages.  While  every  member  in  our  orpfjiiw 
isation  is  free  t<o,  and  does,  exercise  his  political  preference,  we  are  protectionists^  and 
have  unanimously  declared  ourselves  such  as  an  organization  at  almost  every  recur- 
ring annual  convention. 

All  parties  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  or  against  protection  were  refused 
liearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  have  no  method  of  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  members  of  Congress  only  in  this  way.  We  therefore  submit  this  state- 
ment through  you,  and  ask  for  it  a  respectful  hearing,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  al- 
lowed through  the  medium  of  protectioc  against  foreign  competition  to  maintain  de- 
cent living  wages. 

Accompanying  this,  please  find  a  copy  of  our  ''scale  of  prices"  for  reference  in 
case  of  dispute. 

Tours,  respectfully,  and  on  behalf  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers, 

[seal.]  William  Weihk,  President. 

William  Martin,  Seaetary. 

Hon.  William  McKinlbt,  Jr.,  *  T 

Washingtany  D.  C.  u,y,  ,^^u  uy  ^OOglC 
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TEMPERED  STEEL  WIRE. 

STATEKEIVT  OF  WASHBVSV  ft  MOSV  MAHUFACTUBDIO  CO. 

WoBCESTSB,  Mars.,  December  5, 1888. 
To  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance: 

Gentlemen  :  We  observe  in  your  report  to  the  Senate  upon  H.  R. 
bill  No.  9051  that  in  lines  600,  601,  and  602  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  iron  or  steel  wire  valued  at  more  than  10  cents 
per  pound  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  write  to  say  that,  having  had  a  conference  with  a  committee  of 
the  card  clothing  manufacturers,  we  will  be  satisfied  to  have  the  rate 
of  duty  made  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  wire  valued  above  10  cents 
per  pound.  • 

We  desire  to  state  that  besides  tempered  steel  card  wire  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  wires  costing  more  than  10  cents 
per  pound  upon  which  a  no  less  duty  than  35  per  cent,  should  be  im- 
posed, and  this  rate  is  only  reasonable. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Washburn  &  Moen  MANTTAOTXTBiNa  Co. 
P.  L.  Moen, 

President. 


TOBACCO. 

STATEMEIVT  OF  JOHH  B.  CBEAGE  ft  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5, 1888. 

To  tlie  honorable  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Tariffs  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Honored  Sirs  :  We  are  importers  of  Havana  leaf  tobacco,  so  called, 
and  that  only,  and  we  see  danger  in  the  construction  that  can  be  pat 
upon  a  law  as  reported  in  your  Schedule  F,  viz:  If  any  portion  of  any 
tobacco  imported  in,  etc.,  shall  be  suitable  for  wrapper,  the  entire 
quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  such  importation  shall  be  dutiable  as 
wrappers. 

We  import  Bemedios  leaf  tobacco  from  Guba  for  filler  purposes  and 
quite  often  a  few  leaves  in  some  hands  can  be  used  to  wrap  a  cigar,  and 
some  smart  one  might  say  that  a  small  portion  was  suitable  for  wrap- 
pers although  not  bought  or  sold  as  such.  As  we  think  you  did  not 
intend  this  possible  injustice  to  Havana  tobacco  importers,  we  hope 
that  you  will  give  us  a  hearing  upon  these  points,  and  will  you  kindly 
name  a  day  t  We  propose  the  inclosed  draught  as  a  remedy  for  a  threat- 
ened evil : 

All  leaf  tobacco  imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  "fiUers,"  if  nn- 
steinmed,  20  cents  per  ponnd  duty ;  and  if  stemmed,  25  cents. 

All  loaf  tohacco  imported  for  and  heretofore  known  to  the  trade  as  wrappers,  75 
centH  per  pound,  if  uiistcmnied  ;  but  if  stemmed,  (1  per  pound  duty. 
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CHAIR  CANE. 
STATEMEBT  OF  THE  FOBT  KADISOV  CHAIB  COMPAHT. 

Poet  Madison,  Iowa,  October  22, 1888. 

There  are  foar  concerns  in  this  country  who  import  rattan  and  make 
chair  cane  from  it — two  of  them  in  New  York  and  two  in  Massachusetts. 
They  have  formed  a  trust,  and  have  pat  the  price  of  chair  cane  ap  from 
$35  per  bale  to  $53  per  bale.  This  they  do  under  the  present  tariff. 
Your  bill  proposes  to  increase  the  protection  afforded  to  this  little  band 
of  robbers.  On  page  120,  paragraph  213,  you  give  them  35  per  cent  duty 
on  manufactured  cane,  which  effectually  shuts  out  all  foreign  competition, 
and  you  give  them  their  raw  material  free  on  page  184,  line  2416.  Why 
should  the  thousands  of  chair  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  pay 
any  more  to  this  small  eastern  pool  than  they  do,  and  why  should  this 
pool  have  still  further  protection  f 

The  business  of  importing  rattan  and  manufacturing  it  into  chair 
cane  requires  special  facilities  for  importing,  owing  to  its  being  so 
light  as  to  make  only  top-loading  for  vessels.  The  machinery  used  is 
of  a  very  fine  kind,  and  kept  a  secret  as  far  as  possible  by  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  pool  who  use  it :  so  that  they  are  in  an  especially  favorable 
position  to  control  this  market  even  without  any  protection.  They  ship 
manufactured  cane  abroad.  The  little  foreign  cane  which  comes  into 
this  country,  although  poorly  manufactured,  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
the  pool  from  still  further  advancing  prices,  and  your  bill  would  entirely 
shut  this  out  by  raising  the  present  duty  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I 
think  I  can  get  the  names  of  all  the  chair  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  to  sign  a  petition  to  let  in  manufactured  cane/ree,  while  oppos- 
ing it  there  would  only  be  the  four  or  five  members  of  the  chair-cane 
trust. 


TIN  PLATES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  L.  BACOH  FOBS. 

Jahaica  Plain,  Mass., 

October  24, 1884. 

Deab  8ib:  I  much  regret  that  the  report  of  the  Senate  Tariff  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  an  advance  of  the  duty  on  tinned  plates,  but 
I  derive  consolation  from  the  suggestion  that  amendments  are  possible. 

The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  manufacturing  and 
handling  the  products  of  tinned  plates,  until  now,  at  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  1  am  compelled  to  a  sorrowful  retrospect,  involving  a  lack  of  in- 
terest, if  not  the  patriotism  of  our  legislators  in  the  past,  in  permitting 
an  industry  fraught  with  so  much  good  to  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
to  large  numbers  of  indiviauals  to  lie  dormant. 

I  can  not  but  regard  the  action  of  Mr.  Secretary  Fessenden  in  his  mis- 
construction of  the  tinned  plate  tariff  act  of  18J4  as  the  greatest  out- 
rage upon  our  industries  ever  i)erpetrated  by  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

115  TAB  ^  . 
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He  died  two  deaths.  He  lost  his  standing  and  his  life.  In  the  in- 
dustrial walks  of  life  in  the  United  States  but  few  "do  him  reverence." 
He  was  a  profound  lawyer  and  statesman,  but  he  was  not  practical. 
He  wronged  the  country  by  this  mistake  more  than  with  all  his  wis- 
dom he  had  benefited  it. 

The  tinned  plate  industry  cries  with  louder  voice  today  for  nourish- 
ment than  it  did  in  1864.  In  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the 
question  in  all  the  past  years,  I  have  never  known  a  single  broad^  un- 
selfish reason  why  it  should  not  be  encouraged  and  fostered  as  it  so 
righteously  deserves. 

The  importers,  headed  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Oo.  and  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Cuddington  &  Co.  and  others,  of  New  York  and  the  West,  and 
Messrs.  Fuller,  Dana  &  Fitz,  of  Boston,  should  find  their  greater  in- 
terest in  an  investment  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  tinned  x)lates, 
rather  than  to  importing  them.  The  authors  of  a  suitable  tariff  to 
make  the  industry  possible,  and  those  who  shall  establish  it,  will  not 
simply  "make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before," 
but  they  will  make  thirty  million  blades  grow  where  none  grew  before. 
The  successful  promoters  of  this  industry,  whoever  they  may  be,  will 
live  in  history  as  live  the  other  great  men  of  this  century.  It  is  a  rabd 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  great  good  for  our  country  and  an  undying 
name  for  the  author. 

But  this  industry  should  be  established  in  nothing  less  than  its  en- 
tirety. Its  breadth  should  be  equal  to  our  ability  to  produce.  To  cir- 
cumscribe onr  powers  is  to  emasculate  them.  Less  than  the  whole  in- 
dustry can  not  be  a  profitable  one,  or  one  which  shall  warrant  the  needed 
investment. 

If  a  tarifi;'  shall  warrant  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  line  of  tinned 
and  terne  plates,  oven  then  our  neighbors  across  the  sea  will  throw 
every  obstacle,  In  the  shape  of  sacrificial  prices,  in  our  way.  They  would 
lose  millions  to  discourage  and  drive  us  from  the  business.  In  this  tliey 
would  not  succeed.*  But  if  they  were  permitted  to  share  our  market 
with  us,  say  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  any  considerable  fraction  of 
our  consuQiption,  they  would  suffer  every  possible  loss  to  furnish  the 
other  half  when  all  our  efforts  and  all  our  investments  would  be  futile. 

The  public  good  demands  protection  for  the  entire  line  of  coated 
metals,  of  whatever  thickness,  including  30  wire  gauge  and  lighter; 
not  alone  in  the  interest  of  the  plants  and  their  owners,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  every  reputable  worker  of  tinned  and  terne  plates  in  the 
JJnited  States. 

We  can,  with  suitable  protection,  make  these  goods  of  a  standard 
quality,  suited  to  the  public  wants.  The  household  wants  its  vessels 
made  of  this  (the  American)  standard  quality.  The  builder  wants  his 
roofs  covered  with  terne  plates  of  this  (the  American)  standard  quality. 
The  consumer  of  canned  fruits,  fish,  vegetables,  and  oil  wants  these 
goods  to  reach  him  packed  in  vessels  made  of  this  (the  American) 
standard  quality  of  plates. 

Go  where  I  will,  investigate  as  T  may,  the  consumers  of  these  cheaply 
packed  goods  denounce  the  packing.  The  material  used  for  these 
cans  is  for  England's  profit,  but  for  our  poison. 

Our  "Cheap  John'^  and  England's  "Cheap  John"  (Bull)  puU  in  an 
even  yoke. 

England's  insidious  indirection  results  in  influencing  far  too  many 
American  newspapers,  American  voters,  and  American  legislators. 
The  Cobden  Club  and  the  Democratic  press  make  it  their  business  to 
pervert  American  interests.  r^  1 
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The  Bepablican  party  stands  for  American  industries.  England, 
the  Cobden  Club,  and  the  Democrats  woald  subvert  them  to  retain  the 
administration  or  gain  power.  England  exerts  her  influence  for  any 
party  that  will  favor  freedom  of  trade  for  her,  and  supplements  it  with 
money.  But  let  us  not  yield  a  jot.  Yielding  is  our  disgrace,  as  it  was 
the  disgrace  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833.  , 

The  Bepublican  party  may  not  be  in  power  all  the  time,  but  while  in 
power  let  it  be  American  with  only  American  instincts. 

Whatever  makes  for  England's  interests  in  trade  is  against  our  inter- 
ests. 

I  beg  you  to  favor  an  amendment  that  will  warrant  the  establishment 
of  an  American  industry  in  tinned  and  teme  plates,  and  enable  us  to 
manufacture  the  whole  line  profitably. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

L.  Bacon  Foss. 

Hon.  W.  B.  AiiLisoN, 

Ihibuque^  Iowa. 


CIGARS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  STRAHOV  ft  STORM. 

New  Tobk,  December  5, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  telegraphed  you  this  morning  as  follows :  <^  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  internal  revenue  on  cigars  should 
be  entirely  abolished.  It  is  a  needless  oppression  of  a  legitimate  in- 
dustry. Would  like  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  if  necessary; "  to  which 
we  received  your  reply  that  we  had  better  come  on  at  once. 

We  thank  you  for  your  prompt  response.  It  is  impossible  for  odr 
Mr.  Storm  to  come  on  at  once,  and  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  points 
for  your  consideration.  ^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  does  not  require  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  tax  on  cigars,  the  continuance  of  the  tax  in  any  amount  is  a 
needless  burden  on  a  legitimate  industry  and  a  restraint  upon  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  workman.  ^ 

The  machinery  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  internal-revenue 
laws  and  the  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ofiBicials  over 
an  industry  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  should 
not  be  continued  an  hour  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Why 
should  the  Gk>vernment  single  out  the  occupation  of  cigar-making  as 
one  that  the  individual  can  not  engage  in  without  first  furnishing  bonds, 
getting  a  license^  and  receiving  a  permit  from  the  United  .States  Gov- 
ernment— all  this  in  order  to  follow  quite  an  innocent  occupation  f  ^The 
workman  and  his  family  may  starve,  but  he  shall  not  work  unless  the 
conditions  under  the  law  are  all  complied  with,  and  to  the  ordinary 
workman  this  is  impossible. 

It  is  true  the  manufacturers  are  not  a  unit  as  to  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  the  internal  revenue  on  cigars. 

Those  who  oppose  the  repeal  do  so  upon  two  distinct  grounds : 

First.  They  claim  that  the  continuance  of  the  internal-revenue  law  is 
a  protection  to  the  large  factories,  inasmuch  as  the  requirements  of  the 
law  prevent  the  individual  workmen  or  men  with  small  means  from  en- 
gaging in  business  on  their  own  account ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  ex- 
pect by  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  drive  the  workmen  into  factories. 
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Now  this  is  dertainly  not  the  function  of  the  Government.    Laws  onght 
to  be  made  for  an  entire  conntry  and  not  to  benefit  a  clasB. 

The  otlier  plea  that  those  opposing  the  repeal  interpose  is  that  the 
continuance  of  the  internal  revenae  famishes  a  means  by  which  their 
trademarks  can  be  protected.  This  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  to  jnc- 
complisl^  something  that  an  ordinary  or  general  law  on  trade-marks 
would  do  more  effectually.  These  two  are  the  only  excuses  that  the 
manufacturers  ofier  for  the  continuance  of  the  internal-revenue  system, 
and  we  think  that  neither  of  them  rests  upon  a  good  foundation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  as  represented  by  the  union  (which, 
by  the  way,  represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number) 
claim  that  if  the  internal  revenue  were  abolished  small  factories  would 
spring  up  all  over  the  country^  the  individual  workman  would  strike 
out  for  himself,  and  if  the  workmen  were  no  longer  concentrated  in  the 
large  factories,  they  (the  union)  would  lose  their  hold  on  them.  Now, 
if  these  people  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  fellow-workmen,  they  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
some  of  them  being  enabled  to  sell  the  product  of  their  own  labor. 

We  scarcely  think  that  an  intelligent  legislator  will  consider  any  of  the 
above  reasons  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  reve- 
nue law  and  the  hardship  that  it  entails.    Therefore,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  same  be  abolished  and  our  industry  emancipated. 
We  are,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Stbaiton  &  Stobic 

Hon.  Frank  Uisoogk, 

Senate  Chamber j  Washington^  D.  0. 


EMBROIDERIES,  LACES,  ETC- 
STATEKEHT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  OSBOBS. 

Beooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  1, 1888. 

I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  an  argument  on  behalf  of  certain  man* 
nfacturers  of  silk,*  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  goods,  under  date  of  July 
18  last. 

That  statement  was  compiled  after  many  conferences  with  the  gentle- 
men interested.  The  most  careful  study  of  all  points  affecting  the  case 
was  made  both  at  my  ofliee  and  at  the  various  mills.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  referred  to,  were  based  upon 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  the  changes  contended  for. 

I  have  been  consulted  by  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill.  The  matter  has  been  fully  consid- 
ereiVat  various  meetings  held  in  these  rooms. 

The  substitute  distinctly  and  unquestionably  places  the  industries 
in  question  in  a  worse  position  than  they  are  in  under  the  present  law, 
or  than  they  would  be  in  under  the  proposals  of  the  Mills  bill. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  argument  referred  to,  and  from  its  perusal 
I  scarcely  see  the  necessity  of  addressing  you  further.  However,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  my  client^,  I  will  briefly  point  out  what  is 
absolutely  required  to  resuscitate  the  industries  and  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  several  of  the  mills  to  Europe,  the  manofactnre  of  the  mer- 
chandise there,  and  its  export  to  this  country. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  refer  yon  to  my  former  argument,  and  beg  yoa  to 
make  that  a  part  of  this  communication. 

As  pointed  out  therein,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  as  between 
European  and  American  wages,  on  one  class  of  goods  is  125  per  cent., 
in  others  it  exceeds  200  per  cent.,  and  in  some  classes  of  help  the  dif- 
ference is  as  between  $5.25  and  $25  per  week. 

The  pay-rolls  hare  already  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
and  the  manufacturers  assure  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  wages 
further. 

In  proposing  a  schedule  of  duties  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against 
adverse  Treasury  rulings,  wrongful  classifications,  undervaluation,  the 
ignorance  of  examiners,  and  the  trickery  resorted  to  by  importers  to 
evade  and  frustrate  the  intentions  of  Congress. 

These  points  have  been  considered  by  the  manufacturers,  and  they 
believe  that  the  language  used  in  the  proposed  tariif  act^should  be  so 
plain  and  specific  that  the  most  ignorant  can  understand  it. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  substitute  proposes  to  increase  the 
duties  on  cotton  yarns,  and  yet  leave  the  duties  on  the  maunfactured 
goods  at  the  present  rate.  Thus  the  Senate  proposes  to  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  manufacturers,  whereas  the  Mills  bill  would  cou.'^iderably 
lighten  them. 

Beferring  to  No.  323,  on  page  139  of  the  substitute,  and  325,  on  page 
140,  they  can  not  understand  why  cotton  cords,  braids,  gim))s,  etc.,  the 
labor  in  which  is  nearly  90  percent,  of  the  cost  of  the  niercbandise,  and 
in  which  the  grossest  undervaluation  is  practiced,  several  of  tbem  now 
being  passed  as  '^  hat  trimmings"  at  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  should 
be  assessed  in  325  at  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  articles 
mentioned  in  323  are  placed  at  45  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

They  respectfully  submit  that  323  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  insert- 
io^y  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  aod  tassels,  aress-trlmniingH,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  cotton,  stitched  or  other- 
wise wrought  by  machines  worked  by  hand  or  other  power,  and  all  iDaoufactures  of 
cotton  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatsoever  commer- 
cial nomenclature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  45  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Suspenders  and  braces,  which  are  manufactured*  of  other  material 
than  cotton,  generally  being  mixed  with  rubber,  and  having  attached 
buckles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal,  which  prevents  them  being 
made  dutiable  by  weight,  should  be  placed  in  some  other  paragraph. 

For  the  proper  protection  of  the  manufacturers  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  against  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  manufactured 
of  linen.  They  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  clause  be  added 
to  Schedule  J  of  the  substitute,  otherwise  foreign  manufacturers  will 
use  linen  instead  of  cotton,  and  they  will  be  imported  under  3'33,  Sched- 
ule J,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem  : 

On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  insert- 
ings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trim  mi  ng8,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  linen,  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  stitched  or  otherwise  wrought  by  machines  worlced  by  baud 
or  other  power,  and  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  linen,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  whatnoever  commercial 
nomenclature  or  designation  they  may  be  known,  45  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  20  per  cent.  sA  valorem. 

Ko.  360  of  Schedule  K  of  the  substitute  provides  for  the  same  duties 
as  now  exist    This  portion  of  the  subject  was  strongly  discussed  in  my 
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argnment  of  July  18.  With  the  daties  on  the  yarn  at  the  present  rate, 
it  is  impossible  for  domestic  mannfactarers  to  compete  with  the  Europe- 
ans ;  nevertheless  the  sabstitate  proposes  to  increase  the  duty  of  the 
principal  yarn  nsed  from  24  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  40  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Should  the  pro- 
posals of  the  substitute  ever  take  effect,  not  one  cent's  worth  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  question  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

To  enable  the  industry  which  is  now  crippled  to  be  revived  and  con- 
tinued, the  lowest  duty,  considering  the  advance  on  the  yarn,  must  be  a 
specific  one,  entirely,  of  85  cents  per  pound,  or  combination  duties  of 
60  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  clause  sug- 
gested to  meet  all  requirements  is  as  follows : 

On  goods  heretofore  know^n  coinineroially  as  Hamborff  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
sertings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laoes,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  -irimminss,  braids, 
hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  ani ratals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals  is  a  component  material,  60  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  (or  85  cents  per  ponnd). 

No.  376,  Schedule  L  of  the  substitute,  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 
Suspenders,  braces,  buttons,  and  ornaments  should  be  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate clause  and  376  read  as  follows : 

On  goods  heretofore  known  commercially  as  Hamburg  edgings,  embroideries,  in- 
sertings,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  laces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trimmings, 
braids,  hair-nets,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  composed  entirely  of  silk,  if  black, 
|3  per  pound ;  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black  or  partly  colored,  $4  per  ponnd. 
Composed  of  not  less  quantity  than  one-half  of  silk,  mixed  with  aiAr  other  n^terial, 
if  black,  t^  per  ponnd ;  if  white  or  colored,  or  partly  black  or  partly  colored,  |3  per 
ponnd. 

The  proposed  duty  of  50  per  cent.,  that  being  the  same  as  in  the 
present  tariff  act,  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  may  be  said  to  be  more  so 
in  consequence  of  the  scandalous  frauds  on  the  part  of  importers,  and 
Treasury  rulings,  admitting  so  many  goods  at  20  per  cent  The  specific 
duties  now  suggested  would  probably  not  amount  to  more  than  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  actual  value  of  the  merchandise,  but  it  would 
prevent  fraudulent  undervaluations,  and  is  the  only  true  system  of  levy- 
ing duties  on  articles  composed  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  are 
bought  and  sold  by  weight. 

I  addressed  a  further  communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of  silk 
chenille.  On  reference  thereto  you  will  find  the  reasons  given  for  the 
necessity  of  the  change  in  duties.  The  manufacturers  desire  me  to  say, 
simply,  that  its  manufacture  has  ceased  in  the  United  States ;  the  ma- 
chines are  lying  idle  and  will  continue  so  unless  they  receive  the  con- 
sideration at  your  hands  they  ask. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  dozen  pieces  weigh  one  pound.  At  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem  the  duty  amounts  virtually  to  nothing ;  the  article 
might  as  well  go  on  the  free  list  at  once.  It  is  being  offered  and  sold 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  at  less  than  8  cents  per  dozen. 

With  the  duty  sufiBicient  to  give  the  manufacturers  protection  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  in  lalK>r,  its  manufacture  would  rapidly  become 
an  important  industry.  The  rate  of  duty  needful  in  this  case  is  $17  per 
pound.  The  calculations  prove  that  $16  would  enable  the  importers  to 
control  theentire  business.    The  following  clause  is  therefore  suggested : 

Chenille,  embroidery,  manufactured  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  |17  per  pound. 

The  committee  of  manufacturers  having  the  matter  in  charge  instruct 
me  to  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  calculations  and  give  all  in- 
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formation  you  may  require.  Their  business,  in  consequence  of  tbe  pres- 
ent uncertain  condition  of  things,  particularly  the  publication  of  the 
Senate  substitute,  from  which  they  expected  relief,  is  in  a  demoralized 
condition,  and  they  desire  an  early  indication  of  your  intentions,  so  that 
they  may  know  what  they  have  to  look  forward  to  and  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly. 


BEADS  AND  BEAD  ORNAMENTS. 

STATEMEVT  OF  E.  LAVBENT, 

Manufaeturer  ofdreae  and  cloak  trimmings ^  htittond,  etc.,  No,  225  East  V2iith  Street 

New  York,  October,  5, 1888. 

In  the  tariff  bill  nothing  is  said  aboat  changing  the  rate  of  du-ty  on 
beads  nor  on  beaded  dress  trimmings,  which,  I  believe,  both  pay  50  per 
cent.  duty. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  this  latter  class  of  goods,-and  having  on  sev- 
eral occasions  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inequality  of  duty  impoi^ed  or 
both  of  these  articles. 

Beads  are  the  raw  material  of  beaded  trimmings,  and  can  not  be  used 
for  any  ot  her  purpose  tlwin  a  raw  material  even  if  sold  in  retail  stores  as 
those  who  buy  them  can  only  use  them  up  to  ornamenting  dresses,  etc. 
Should  beads,  which  are  usually  imported  in  bunches,  be  entered  free  or 
with  a  light  duty,  if  necessary  to  protect  bead  industries  of  this  country, 
if  there  are  any;  or  should  beads  be  allowed  to  be  imported  loose,  in 
bulk,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes  only,  be  considered  as  raw  ma- 
terial and  be  free  or  pay  a  nominal  duty,  thousands  of  females  would 
find  employment  at  making  bead  trimmings,  which  can  not  be  done  as 
long  as  tiie  tariff  remains  as  it  is;  that  is,  60  per  cent,  on  beaded  trini 
mings,  when  the  raw  material  beads  pay  this  same  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

I  feel  confident  that  should  you  bring  this  matter  before  other  manu- 
facturers in  my  line  they  would  fully  indorse  my  suggestions. 


SCISSORS  AND  SHEARS. 

STATEMEVT  OF  EOBEBT  ;H.  SEYMOVB, 

Henry  Seymour  Cutlery  Company^  manufacturers  of  shears^  scissors,  and  sheep-shears, 

HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  October  29,  1888. 
My  DEAR  Mb.  Aldeich:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  13th  was  duly 
received. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  statements  of  sheep-shears,  also 
shears  and  scissors,  with  prices  in  England  and  Germany,  Freight  is 
not  added  to  the  cost  here,  as  1  had  no  means  of  avscertaining  the  rate. 
I  have  added  an  ad  valorem  and  specitic  rate.  Your  committee  can 
see  at  a  glance  just  what  you  should  add  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  truly,- 

Bo^Ji^yQSXM9§»^ 
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English  iheep-sheare  a$  eompartd  with  AmerieoH  wuinvfaetwre. 
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English  aheep-sheara  as  c^m>pared  mth  American  mantf/ac^ura— Continued. 
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Theae  ahears,  until  recentlv,  came  in  under  manofactnres  of  ateel,  45  per  cent.  duty.    By  a  ruling  of 
Secretary  Fairchild  he  admitted  them  as  mannfacturea  of  cutlery,  at  35  per  cent.  duty. 

German  shears  compared  with  cheap-grade  American  shears,  nickel-plated  handles. 
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All  below  6-inch  and  up  to  7t-inoh,  indnaive,  which  are  aciaaora,  ahould  be  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
and  50  centa  per  dozen  apeciflc  duty.  All  above  8-inch,  inclusive,  ahould  be  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
aad  75  cents  per  doaen  apeciflc  duty. 
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FISH. 
>     STATEMEHT    OF  A.    BOOTH   PACEIVO   GOMPAHT. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  PARWELL. 

OmoAao,  November  17, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  We  noticed  in  one  of  onr  papers  what  is  purported  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  Senate  tariff  bill,  one  item  of  which  more  particularly  in- 
terested us  was  a  contemplated  change  of  the  duties  on  fresh  fish, 
namely :  ^^  Fresh  fisb,  free ;  if  packed  in  ice,  half  a  cent  a  pound  duty." 
As  the  law  now  is,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  reads :  ^'  Fresh 
fish  for  immediate  consumption,  free."  Now,  as  fresh  fish  can  not  be 
transported  without  ice  any  more  than  whisky  or  any  other  liquid  with- 
out packagos,  the  construction  of  this  would  be"  that  all  fish  would  be 
subjected  to  duty,  whether  frozen,  fresh-caught,  or  salted,  and  as  very 
much  of  the  lake  fish  that  is  used  in  the  West  come  from  Canadian 
waters,  and  large  amounts  are  invested  in  steam-boats,  vessels,  etc.,  it 
would  seem  that  if  this  advance  is  made  in  the  duty  not  only  the  pub- 
lic but  those  engaged  in  this  business  would  suffer,  and  cause  much 
loss  to  all.  This  possibly  may  not  have  been  the  intention.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  fish  should  be  passed  free  of  duty.  Now,  while  we  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  this  on  all  fish,  both  fresh  and  salt,  we  do  think 
there  certainly  can  be  no  necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  present 
tariff  on  fish. 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  assistance  in  this  matter  and  endeavor 
to  prevent  its  passage  as  above  worded,  and  very  much  oblige. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  Booth  PAOKiNa  Company. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Farwell, 

City. 


BEADS  AND  BEAD  ORNAMENTS. 

'S'Rvr  York,  October  15, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  11th  instant  has  been  duly  received/ 
As  you  offer  me  to  submit  my  views,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
rates  to  be  imposed  on  beads  and  bead  ornaments,  I  shall  do  so  with 
pleasure,  and  will  take  as  basis  paragraphs  3^,  376, 377. 

Beads  of  all  kinds,  made  of  glass,  steel,  or  any  other  material,  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and  trimmings.  As  I  have  said  in  my 
])revious  letter,  they  should  be  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  be 
free ;  or  any  way  the  bead-trimming  manufacturer  should  have  the  same 
advantage  as  the  button  manufacturer,  who  gets  ^^  button  forms,  lasUngs, 
etc.,  fit  for  buttons  exclusively,''  paragraph  390,  at  the  low  duty  of  10 
per  cent.;  though  I  do  not  approve  of  that  paragraph,  as  it  debars  silk 
manufacturers  and  others  of  this  country  to  make  such  goods  and  sell 
them  to  the  button  manufacturers ;  the  latter  is  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  former.  Glass  beads  of  all  kinds  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  are  so  cheaply  made  there  that  they  coold  not 
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possibly  be  manufactared  in  this  country  unless  protected  by,  say,  400 
or  500  per  cent.  duty.  As  to  steel  beads,  which  are  made  in  France, 
they  would  require  a  protective  tariff  duty  of  at  least  200  or  300  per  cent. 
You  see  therefore  the  inutility  of  having  a  duty  of  40  or  50  per  cent. 
Beads  are  a  raw  material  and  should  enter  free,  or  with  only  10  per 
eent.,  if  the  Government  wants  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  goods  at  all  hazard. 
Now,  if  you  take  paragraph  376,  webbings,  gorings,  etc.,  bindings, 
braids,  galloons,  fringes,  cords,  tassels,  buttons,  and  ornaments  which 
pay  50  per  cent.,  all  those  articles,  although  made  of  silk,  are  of  the  * 
same  sort  as  bead  ornaments  and  are  used  to  trim  ready-made  dresses, 
which  are  rated  at  60  i)er  cent,  paragraph  377.  It  herefore  won  id 
suggest  that  the  tariff  should  read  as  fpllows :  ^^  All  goods  of  any  de- 
scription whatever,  worked  with  beads,  duty  60  per  cent."  This  would, 
I  think,  cover  bead  orhaments  and  other  beaded  dress  trimmings,  also 
beaded  silks,  beaded  woolen  or  cotton  cloths,^  beaded  slippers  or  shoes, 
and  so  many  other  beaded  articles  that  are  ^brought  out  as  novelties 
according  to  fashion.  The  article  is  a  fancy  article  and  all  hand-worked, 
and  the  stuff  it  Is  worked  on  or  with  should  not  be  considered.  Bead 
goods  in  many  instances  are  worked  on  wire  only. 

OBOGHET  BUTTONS. 

S'ow,  if  you  will  let  me  say  a  word  about  crochet  buttons.  Paragraph 
390  should  read  as  it  does,  but  should  have  added  to  it:  ^<  Except  hand- 
made crochet  covers  used  in  the  making  of  croclret  buttons."  When 
this  paragraph,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  present  tariff,  was  made,  it  re- 
ferred to  piece  goods,  which,  so  as  to  protect  the  preas-button  man- 
ufacturers, have  been  allowed  to  be  pierced  with  large  holes  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  through  the  whole  piece  and  render  the  same  useless 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  manufacturing  of  buttons.  To  have  in- 
cluded the  crochet  covers,  crochet  of  silk,  or  crochet  with  beads  in  this 
paragraph  so  as  to  pay  10  per  cent,  only  instead  of  50  per  cent,  like 
made  buttons,  has  only  been  a  "  trick "  used  by  an  importing  house 
who  managed  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  decide  in 
their  favor;  as  it  being  a  button  form  it  should  have  the  advantage  of 
paragraph  390  and  pay  only  10  per  cent. 

Crochet  covers  should  pay  50  per  cent,  like  silk  buttons  all  finished. 

PEBHANENT  TABIFF  COMMISSION. 

Though  I  may  overstep  the  permission  you  have  given  me  to  express 
my  views  on  the  previous  subjects,  I  feel  also  like  expressing  my  opin- 
ion on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  which,  unfortunately,  is  brought  up  so 
often  at  nearly  every  Presidential  election  and  disturb  so  much  business. 

When  this  time  the  tariff  bill  is  finally  passed,  could  not  a  bill  be 
presented  and  passed  by  Congress  to  name  every  year  amongst  its  mem- 
bers a  permanent  tariff  commission,  say  of  ''six  or  twelve,  who  would 
themselves  appoint  a  few  competent  men,  who  would  visit  at  stated  in- 
tervals the  different  manufacturing  cepters  and  act  as  a  sort  of  subcom- 
missiont  They  would  receive  all  objections  and  suggestions  from  the 
parties  interested  in  each  line  of  goods,  and  from  time  to  time  this  sub- 
commission  would  call  a  meeting  of  those  interested  parties  who  would 
discuss  the  objectionable  features  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  express  by  a 
decided  vote  what  they  wish  to  have  altered  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned.   The  report  of  those  meetings  would  be  forwarded  to  the  tariff 

commission,  who,  after  due  consideration  of  it,  if  favorably  impressed 
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with  the  changes  asked  for,  would  ofifer  a  bill  to  Congress  to  modify  the 
tariff  accordingl3*.  Sach  a  system  wonld  avoid  a  great  deal  of  softer- 
ing  amongst  the  business  commauity,  and  would  ofily,  and  that  very 
slightly,  affect  bat  a  few  interested  parties  at  a  time,  withont  injuring 
other  business.  It  would  gradually  perfect  the  tariff,  and  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  Government  a  great  many  lawsuits. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

E.  Lau&ent. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison. 


SUOOSSTIOIfS  AB  TO  RATES  OK  BEADS,  ETC. 

Paragraph  390  should  rMd :  Batton  ooyere  ( instead  of  b'ottoD  forms) :  LastiQgs,  mo- 
hair  oloth,  silk,  or  other  mannfaotures  of  clotb,  except  band-made  croobet,  made  or 
cut  into  covers  (forms)  of  sncb  size  or  sbape  reqnired  to  cover  buttons^  10  per  centnm 
ad  valorem. 

Why  paragraph  ^&0  a8  it  stands  should  be  changed,— -^^  &i\k  twist"  bas  no  meaning 
whatever,  unless  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  t<»rtuoas  wprd  to  designate  croobet  bat- 
ton  covers,  wbicb  are  made  with  silk  twist. 

**  Woven ''  is  a  wrong  word,  as  a  stnff  can  also  be  knit,  crocheted,  or  embroidered, 
etc. 

"Patterns"  is  a  useless  word  which  can  be  constmed  as  design  on  the  face  of  the 
doth  or  sbape  of  cover,  and  might  be  misinterpreted. 

**  Shape  or  form; "  both  words  mean  the  same  thing. 

"  Fit  for  buttons  exclusively  "  means  that  nothing  can  be  made  but  buttons,  and 
yet  with  a  piece  of  cloth  when  nnnched  through  or  cut  at  different  intervals,  there  is 
between  the  holes  punched  or  tne  cuts  made  a  sufficient  ouarUity  of  stuff  left  which 
can  be  used  to  make  other  articles  of  small  size,  such  as  aress  and  cloak  omamenta, 
bows,  rosettes,  etc. ;  also  to  ornament  dresses,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  and  make 
all  sorts  of  fancy  articles  where  only  a  small  surface  of  silk  or  any  other  cloth  is  re- 
quired ;  all  this  to  the  detriment  ot  manufacturers  of  goods  in  the  piece. 

Button  forms  or  covers  imported  in  sizes  and  shapes  required  for  making  buttona 
is  protection  enough  for  button  manufacturers,  if  they  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
10  per  cent,  clause,  and  they  can  not  fairly  claim  more.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  orig- 
inal understanding  in  the  tariff,  and  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  punching  boles 
through  the  pieces  of  cloth  was  given  afterwards,  for  convenience'  sake.  1%ere  is 
no  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  and  other  manufaot 
urers  of  cloths,  should  be  debarred  from  making  those  goods  on  account  of  giving  more 
privileges  than  required  to  the  button  manufacturers.  All  the  saving  tnat  button 
manufacturers  get  by  the  10  per  cent,  clause  is  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  their 
goods.  This  shows  plainly  that,  even  without  the  10  per  cent,  clause,  they  would  not 
suffer,  as  there  are  hardly  any  covered  buttons  imported  now. 

Why  crochet  covers  should  be  excepted  from  iMs  10  per  penL  c2au«e.— Because  it  is  an 
incongruous  anomaly  to  protect  crochet  buttons  with  50  per  cent.,  paragraph  376, 
and  on  the  other  hand  destroy  that  protection  by  making  that  clause  of  10  per  cent. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  crochet  buttons  being  the  crochet  cover,  it  is  equivalent 
to  saying  silk  crochet  buttons,  duty  9  per  cent,  instead  of  60  per  cent. 

Crochet  buttons  were  made  in  this  country  many  years  before  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  allowing  the  covers  to  come  under  the  clause  of  para- 

Sraph  390  took  place,  and  the  consequence  of  his  decision  has  been  to  ruin  an  estab- 
shed  industry,  whicn  in  New  York  alone  comprised  several  manufacturers,  giving 
work  to  at  least  1,000  females,  and  would  to-day  be  several  thousand. 

The  original  tariff  never  intended  to  include  crochet  covers,  as  they  were  not  im- 
ported then  nor  thought  of. 

Why  paragraph  390  should  be  done  away  with  eniirely.—Bec&tue  button  manufacturers 
are  protected  twice;  once  on  the  finished  buttons  50  per  cent.,  paragraph  376.  tJien 
again  on  the  covers,  paragraph  390.  This  is  wrong  altogether.  Silk  goods  suitable 
for  buttons  are  made  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  with  the  regular  duty ; 
the  reason  they  are  not  more  extensively  made  is  that  this  clause  of  10  per  cent,  is  in 
the  way. 

A  similar  case  exists  in  the  extra  protection  ^iven  the  hat  and  bonnet  mannfaci- 
urere,  in  lowering  the  duty  on  the  braids  and  triu'^nings  they  use  to  make  their  goods. 
Are  they  not  protected  already  by  the  regular  duty  on  hats  and  bonnets!  If  thia 
duty  is  not  enough  have  it  higher ;  but  do  not  debar  other  manufacturers  from  mak- 
ing the  goods  used  in  those  aiticles. 
ConoIiMtofi.— There  should  not  exist  in  the  tariff  any  of  these  extra  protdotions ; 
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thev  «r^  not  jnsfc.  They  bring  oonfosion  and  occasion  miBobief  everywhere ;  also, 
and  that  is  not  the  least,  yerv'  serions  lawsuits  against  the  Qoyemoient^  which  are 
naturally  decided  in  |avor  of  the  importers. 

Paroffraphs  358,359,377  say:  Silk  dresses, or  other  weariue  apparel  if  composed 
of  silk,  pay  60  per  cent.,  and  if  compoHcd  of  wool  or  worsted,  paj  .45  per  cent,  and 
an  extra  rate  by  weight.  Why  not  consider  these  two  similar  articles  as  one  class  of 
goods  and  fix  the  same  uniform  duty  of,  say,  60  per  cent.,  without  regard  to  the  kind 
of  material  used  f  The  tarifif  should  be  applied  (whenever  the  case  permits  iz  with- 
out injuring  other  industries)  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  class  of  goods,  rather 
than  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  If  60  per  cent,  duty  is  not  enough  on 
account  of  so  many  other  finished  articles  being  used  in  their  production,  why  not 
raise  the  duty  on  such  wearing  apparel  f  A  duty  of  70  uer  cent.,  or  for  that  matter, 
of  100  per  cent.,  would  not  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  goods,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
home  competition  to  keep  it  down  to  its  real  value.  The  oujeot  of  the  tariff  is  to  pre- 
vent foreign  goods  from  being  imported,  when  such  oau  be  made  in  this  country  with 
a  reasonable  protection. 

Tariff  of  IStiA.—'Whj  was  the  dnty  on  silk  dress-trimmings  and  silk  buttons,  etc., 
reduced  m>m  60  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  t  It  was  hard  enough  to  compete  with  En- 
rope  at  60  per  cent.  At  50  per  cent.,  in  many  cases,  it  has  destroyed  the  manufactur- 
ing of  several  articles  in  that  line.  If  the  reduction  has  been  made  because  the  duty 
on  raw  silk  was  taken  off,  it  was  a  very  poor  reason,  as  there  is  hardly  iiO  to  35  per 
cent,  of  silk  used  in  the  production  of  the  richest  trimmings',  and  hardly  10  to  15  per 
cent,  in  buttons. 

All  kinds  of  trimmings,  ornaments,  buttons  for  met),  women,  or  children's  wear 
made  of  silk,  cotton,  mohair,  wool,  beads,  gold-thread,  metal,  shell,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, should  pay  the  same  uniform  rate  of  duty,  without  regard  to  the  materials  used 
in  their  manufacture,  as  they  are  one  class  of  goods. 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  W.  OHLETT. 

Manufaeturer  and  importer ^  9  to  15  Biver  Street,  ChicagOt  Hh 

Ohioago,  November  9, 1888. 

DsAK  Sm:  As  the  qnestion  of  tariff  will  nndoabtedly  be  discassed 
this  winter,  I  desire,  as  a  manafactarer  of  bakiug  powder  in  which  crys- 
tal cream  of  tartar  is  used  very  largely,  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Oream  of  tartar  is  Hsed  very  largely  in  the  TJhited  States,  probably 
$5,000,000  worth  annually.  It  is  made  of  crude  brown  argols.  ( Argols 
come  into  this  country  free.)  They  are  then  refined;  the  color  and  im- 
purities are  removed  making  a  white  crystal  which  is  then  powdered, 
producing  powdered  cream  of  tartar.  There  is  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  cream  tartar,  perpetuating  and  maintaining  a  trust  or  monop- 
oly of  four  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar  in  the  United  StPtes  as 
they  combine,  thus  taking  away  all  competition,  and  the  four  concerns 
are  probably  making  about'  $1,000,000  a  year  out  of  refining  or  manu- 
facturing cream  of  tartar,  as  they  keep  the  price  just  about  1  cent  per 
pound  under  what  it  costs  to  import  foreign  cream  of  tartar  manufact- 
ured in  France,  thus  putting  into  their  pocket  the  manufacturers'  profit 
and  9  cents  per  pound  protection.  The  present  combination  price  is  3L 
cents  per  pound  in  New  York.  It  would  cost  about  22  or  23  cents  per 
pound  to  import  the  foreign  article  without  the  duty.  Oream  of  tartar 
is  an  actual  necessity  in  the  culinary  department,  and  is  not  mentioned 
fbr  reduction  in  duty  either  in  the  Mills  or  later  bills,  showing  that  some 
strong  lobbying  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  this  trust  In  all  rea- 
son if  a  duty  at  all  it  should  not  be  over  2  or  2^  cents  per  pound  on  cream 
of  tartar.  ^  j 
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The  firms  mannfactariDg  cream  of  tartar,  and  formiug  the  oombina- 
tion,  are  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  New  York ;  The  Tartar  Chemical  Goropany, 
Jersey  Oity»  N.  J. ;  The  French  Tartar  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
last  mentioned,  we  believe,  is  practically  owned  by  the  Koyal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  of  New  York.  Inclosed  we  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  manufactarer  of  cream  of  tartar  in  France. 

Yoa  are  nndonbtedly  familiar  with  the  case  in  which  Powers  &  Weit- 
man,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  high  protection  on 
quinine,  out  of  which  they  made  millions  of  dollars.  This  cream  of  tar- 
tar business  is  about  a  parallel  case.  Of  course  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
will  be  vigorously  fought  and  contested,  and  money  used  largely,  but 
hope  you  will  be  the  means  of  correcting  this  evil. 

In  the  refining  process  very  little  labor  is  required,  thus  it  does  not 
benefit  the  laborer  to  any  extent. 
Yours,  very  respectfully^ 

B.  W.  OiLIiETT. 

Hon.  0.  B.  Fabwell. 


Dbax  Sir:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  15th  inetant,  and  yonr  wire  accepting  three 
caeks  creme,  hightest,  at  102$,  for  Measrs.  Andrews,  Bell  &  Co.,  and  these  we  &ip  to- 
day. 

Concerning  yonr  letter  from  America  we  know  that  there  they  prodace  cream  of 
tartar  gaarantied  99  per  cent,  to  99}  per  cent.  pnre.  The  manafacturers  sell  this 
cream  at  33  to  34  cents  the  American  ponnd.  As  these  gentlemen  bay  the  argols  at  3 
to  3  per  cent,  near  the  same  price  as  we  Jndgeof  the  enormous  profits  that  they  realize. 
In  Europe  the  manufactorers  gain  in  ordinary  times  very  little  profit,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment we  lose  much  money,  the  cream  having  fallen  very  much,  vet  the  argols  arc 
nearly  as  dear  as  thev  were  three  months  ago.  People  could  place  our  cream  in 
America  and  pay  the  10  cents  *^  Dreits  d'Entre,^'  and  it  will  still  allow  a  better  market 
than  the  price  made  by  the  American  manufacturers.  lu  payment  for  our  cream  (95 
per  cent,  to  99  per  cent.),  102<.  add  10  cents  per  pound  duty  and  you  will  still  gain 
profit  to  sell  at  32  to  34  cents  per  pound  American. 

The  day  that  people  will  send  to  us  one-third  of  the  profits  that  the  American 
buyers  obtained,  we  will  maVe  the  same  cream  at  99|.    All  this  is  an  affair  of  price. 

Our  creams  are  guarantied  95  per  cent,  minim,  butthev  givt)  generally  J7  per  cent, 
and  this  is  already  very  good^  and  we  might  sell  at  110«.  for  us  to  make  anything  out 
of  it.  We  hope  soon  to  obtain  tliis  price.  If  not  we  will  have  to  stop  manufactur- 
ing. People  have  already  reduced  considerably  the  production  after  some  time.  The 
actual  prices  ciLn  not  remain  long. 


TEMPERED  STEEL  WIRE. 

STATEMEHT   OF   THB    8TEDMAH    ft   FULLEB    KAVUFACrVBIVG 

COMPAHT. 

Manufaoturwi  of  card-oloihing  and  Uather-telUngf  58  Warren  strwt, 

Pboyibenoe,  B.  L,  October  12, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  Tours  of  the  8th  is  at  hand,  also  copy  of  proposed  tariff 
bill.  I  iDclose  you  a  schedule  of  just  the  change  proposed.  I  think 
'  you  musit  have  been  misled  by  what  Mr.  Bussell,  from  the  Worcester 
district,  said  in  regard  to  the  advance  not  being  more  than  5  cents  per 
pound  on  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire.  You  will  notice  that  it  is 
10^  cents  average,  and  while  you  put  card  clothing  5  cents  per  foot 
higher  than  in  the  ^^  Mills  bill,"  you  leave  us  in  a  decidedly  more  unfa- 
vorable position,  Where  there  is  such  a  variety  of  prices  for  the  same 
article,  differing  only  in  numbers,  coarser  or  liner,  it  is  a  decided  dis- 
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advantage  to  go  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  daty.  One  cent  a  ponnd 
on  wire  makes  a  difference  of  1  cent  a  foot  on  card-clothing,  and 
please  bear  in  mind  that  even  under  the  present  duty  over  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  card-clothing  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported 
last  year,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  it  would  be  largely  increased 
under  the  rate  proposed. 

Yours,  truly,  / 

Oeobge  a.  Fulles, 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldbioh,  ^ 

WcMhingtan,  D.  G. 


Camparatwe  oobI  between  present  dutiff  3  cents  per  pound,  and  proposed  dut^  of  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  hardened  and  tempered  steel  ioire,  costing  over  10  cents  per  pound. 


38. 

27. 

2a 

20. 

80. 

81. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

85. 

86. 

Present  price  per  pouni 
Praacnt  dutv 

$0.10 
.03 
.22 
.08 

.27 
.05 

«0.20 
.03 
.23 
.00 

.29 
.06 

10.21 
.03 
.24 
.00 

.80 
.06 

I«.22 
.03 
.26 
.10 

.82 

.07 

10.26 
.03 
.28 
.11 

.86 
.08 

.20 
.12 

.88 
.09 

|0.28i 
.03 

:1? 

•^Jg 

Preeentooet 

Proposed  daty,  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Increased  cost  per 
pound. 

.45 
.19 

.61 
.16 

[Hardened  and  tempered  sectoral  ste^l  wire,  fine  angolar.] 


26X29 


27X80 


28X31 


20X82 


80X83 


31X34 


31X36 


32X86 


Present  cost 

Withdnty 

Present  cost 

Proposed  duty,  45  per  cent  ad  va* 
lororo. 

Proposed  cost 

Increased  cost  per  ponnd 


10.26 
.03 
.27 
.12 


.09 


10. 29  J 
.03 
.821 
.13 

.12i 
.10 


10.824 
.03 
.35i 
.14 

.11^ 


.MA 
.13 


$0,481 
.03 
.461 
.10 

.621 
.16 


I0.66J 
.03 
.»4 


.22 


Arerage  advance  per  pound,  10  i  cents. 


SAWS. 


8TATEHBHT  OF  HAVUFACTUSERS  OF  SAWS. 


OOTOBEB  13,  1888. 

We  have  been  watching  the  proposals  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  with  considerable  interest,  especially  as  it  affects 
our  business.  We  have  been  the  pioneer  in  the  improvement  and  intro- 
duction of  improved  cross-cut  saws.  Our  patterns  are  already  adopted 
by  all  the  isaw  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Canada  trade  is  valuable,  but  if  we  wish  to  sell  our  saws  there  we  must 
pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have 
on  the  subject.  The  enactment  of  protective  legislation  by  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  has  virtually  excluded  the  American  goods  in  this  line, 
and  encouraged  tt)e  manufacture  in  Canada  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  already  looking  to  competing  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
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United  States,  as  tbe  cost  of  productioii  there  is  much  less  thou  it  is 
here. 

The  followiug  is  the  price  at  which  we  sell  these  goods  to  the  jobbiug 
trade  iii  the  Uuited  States,  and  we  are  com  pelled  to  invoice  at  these  figures 
to  Canadian  buyers,  as  their  authorities  are  very  strict  in  respect  to 
valnatioujs : 


Sliver  steel,  all  patterns  (with  bandies) ... 

Special  steel,  Bexier 

Speciail  bteel,  Dexter,  thin>back 

Lone  star,  silver  steel  (with  handles)     

Lona  star,  special  atevi  (without  handles) . 

Dnu  Me  hook 

Double  hook,  Hiin-back 

IloUow-baok  (with  handles) 

Qnu-man  saws,  silver  steel 

One-man  saws,  special  steel 


Average  rate  of  duty  per  foot . . 


Price 
per  foot. 


CenU, 

45 

47 
415 
27 
23 
24 
15 
65 
80 


per  foot. 


Oentg. 
10.5 
1X5 
14.1 
10.5 
&1 
ft.9 
7.2 
4.5 
19.5 
» 


12.  U 


The  reduction  of  duty  will  not  only  encourage  the  Canadian  mana- 
facturers,  but  also  English  competition^  which  will  be  more  disastrous 
than  Canada. 

The  Canadian  saw  manufacturers  already  compete  in  this  market  on 
some  special  patterns.  They  are  becoming  well  posted  on  the  require- 
ments to  meet  our  improved  goods;  but  the  English  can  and  will  copy, 
if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  rate  of  duty,  as  our  patterns  can  not  be 
protected  by  patents.  It  would  seem  in  view^f  these  facts  that  the 
present  duty  of  8  cents  per  foot  is  not  exorbitant,  and  is  no  special  hard- 
ship on  consumers,  as  the  home  competition  will  regulate  price. 

We  further  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article  of  finished  and 
unfinished  band-saws*  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  comparatively 
new  in  this  country,  while  the  French  and  English  are  already  very 
expert  in  the  construction  of  this  class  of  goods.  Under  the  existing 
tariff  we  are  nearly  driven  to  the  wall  by  lYench  and  other  imported 
brands,  cold  rolled,  tempered,  tempered  and  ground,  not  toothed,  in 
which  unfinished  condition  they  are  passed  turough  the  United  States 
custom-houses,  under  such  conditions  that  it  has  heretofore  been  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  duty  is  paid  and  what  conditions  enter  into 
the  competition.  The  manufacture  of  superior  goods  at  heavy  cost  to 
us  is  all  the  inducement  we  can  offer  buyers.  Under  a  prohibitive  duty 
buyers  will  be  sufliciently  protected  by  home  competition  as  there  is 
not,  nor  will  there  be  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  any  combination  as  to 
prices. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  be  made  si)eciflc  and  that  such 
legislation  be  enacted  as  to  render  legitimate  inquiry  possible  as  to  val- 
uations at  the  customhouse. 

We  think  it  would  be  proper  to  amend  the  article  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject under  Schedule  C,  page  13  of  Public  No.  60,  net  approved  March  3, 
1883,  as  follows :  Add  to  the  proviso  on  that  subject  the  words : 

And  on  bands,  Loops,  strips,  and  shoots  of  steel  of  all  gauges  and  widths,  cold  roHed, 
3  cents  per  pound ;  tempered  and  not  polished,  8  cents  per  pound ;  tempered  acd  pol- 
ished, not  toothedi  I'J  cents  per  pound;  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

The  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  tempering  of  steel 
bands, which  includea  tjm  smithing  necessary  to  put  it  in  shape  to  goto 
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the  oonsnmer,  is  12.5  cents  -gev  pound.  The  additional  cost  for  polish- 
iqg,  stiffening,  and  re-hammering  is  about  5.5  cents  per  pound,  making 
18  cents.  The  cost  to  the  French  and  English  is  probably  not  more 
than  one- fourth  to  one-third  this  sum ;  therefore,  the  rate  of  duty  asked 
for  would  place  the  American  manufacturer  on  about  the  same  footing 
as  the  English  and  French,  and  enable  us  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  at 
present,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  this 
market. 

We  have  made  numerous  inquiries  during  the  last  four  years  in  refer- 
ence to  the  valuation  placed  on  French  bands  at  the  New  York  custom- 
bouse,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  whatever,  as 
no  person  is  allowed  access  to  the  records  of  the  office,  nor  is  any  em- 
ploy6  permitted  to  disclose  the  invoices  made  to  importers. 

As  intimated  before,  we  think  American  mnnufacturers  should  have 
legitimate  inquiries  answered,  so  that  they  may  know  what  sort  of  com- 
petition they  are  obliged  to  meet  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  market. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Washington^  2>.  0. 


GLAZIERS*  DIAMONDS 
STATEMENT  OF  E.  KABELSEH. 

New  York,  September  18,-1888. 

Dear  Sm:  We  are  manufacturers  of  an  article  known  as  glaziers' 
diamonds.  This  is  a  tool  designed  for  cutting  glass,  and  consists  in  a 
form  adapted  to  this  purpose,  of  a  combination  of  various  parts  of  rough 
diamond,  steel,  brass,  and  wood.  To  this  tool,  so  combined,  as  shown 
in  the  cut  hereon,  is  applied  tl^e  term  glaziers'  diamond. 

The  term  glaziers'  diamond  is  likewise  applied  to  the  unset,  rough 
diamond,  that  when  mounted  in  the  tool  will  cut  glass,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify it  from  other  rough  diamonds,  not  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

From  this  indiscriminate  application  of  the  same  term  to  two  essen- 
tially different  articles  has  ensued  the  Joss  and  damage  to  us  that  we 
would  herewith  request  you  to  remedy.' 

The  one  term,  glaziers' diamond,  indicates  a  raw  material,  only  useful 
alter  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it,  to 
mount  it  in  a  form  to  render  it  useful,  and  also  applied  to  an  entirely 
completed  article,  which,  when  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  is 
irom  a  misapprehension  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  present  tariff  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  to  our  great  loss  and  detriment,  where  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  only  place  the  raw  material  or  unset  glaziers' 
diamond  on  the  free  list,  in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  the  home 
industry. 

The  section  of  the  tariff  here  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

Soagh  diamoods,  carbou,  and  bortz,  iaclndiDg  glaziers'  diamonds,  free. 

The  whole  of  this  section  refers  and  applies  to  raw  materials  and  was 
evidently  intended  to  only  so  apply,  as  the  memorial  that  urged  its  in- 
corporation in  the  present  tariff  was  urged  in  the  interest  of  home  pro- 
ducers who  could  alone  make  use  of  the  raw  materials  here  indicated. 
Various  Treasury  and  revenue  officials,  among  them  Secretary  Boutwell 
and  the  late  ex-Presideut  Arthur,  then  collector  of  the  port  of  I^ew 
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York,  have  h'eld^  that  this  section  applied  only  to  the  raw  material  or 
onset  glaziers'  (1ian)ou'\  and  have  held  the  manufactured  or  set  gla- 
ziers' diamond  for  the  duty  that  all  manufactures  of  brass,  wood,  etc., 
in  whole  or  in  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  are  subject  to. 

The  courts,  however,  while  admitting  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  as 
applying  only  to  the  raw  material  or  unset  glaziers'  diamond,  decided 
that  from  the  omission  to  specify  the  unset  only  as  free  of  duty  the 
manufactured  article  was  likewise  free  of  duty. 

In  consequence  of  this  our  business  has  been  much  impaired  and  we 
have  suffered  great  loss,  and  labor  under  the  consequent  disadvantage 
in  transacting  it.  We  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  manu- 
factured glaziers'  diamond  be  eliminated  from  the  free  list  and  only 
glaziers'  diamond,  unset,  be  continued  thereon,  as  was  evidently  in- 
tended from  the  first.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  the  addition  of 
the  word  '* unset"  after  glaziers'  diamonds  in  the  section  referred  to. 

To  illustrate  to  you  directly  in  what  the  articles  known  by  the  term 
glaziers'  diamond  differ  as  raw  material  or  the  finished  article,  we 
join  herewith : 

Ko.  L  A  number  of  unset  glaziers'  diamonds.  This  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial whereto  we  apply  our  skill  and  labor  to  render  it  useful  and  mar- 
ketable. Ko.  2  is  a  set  glazier's  diamond  or  the  manufactured  article 
such  as  is  at  present  imported  h*ee  of  duty.  A  comparison  of  No.  1 
and  No.  2  will  prove  how  the  one  varies  from  the  other  and  will  suggest 
to  you  the  differences  we  would  bring  to  your  notice. 

No.  1  is  the  raw  material,  the  natural  product  of  a  foreign  land,  that 
can  be  made  valuable  by  the  application  of  home  skill  and  labor,  and 
will  give  to  our  own  citizens  lucrative  and  constant  employment  in  its 
manipulation  ;  was  therefore  intended  to  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

No.  2,  although  known  by  the  same  name  as  No.  1,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  finished  or  manufactured  article  of  foreign  make;  the  finished  ar- 
ticle as  it  is  imported  froma  foreign  country  freeof  duty ;  a  set  or  mounted 
glazier's  diamond  in  distinction  with  No.  1,  which  is  an  unset  glazier's 
diamond. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  and  earnestly  request  the  re- 
lief as  indicated. 
The  firm  of 

E.  Eabelsbn. 

Chairman  Senate  Taeiff  'Committee. 


COTTON  YARN. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  GLOBE  TABS  MILia 

Fall  Biyeb,  Mass.,  July  10, 1888« 
My  Dear  Sib:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  telegram,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: ^'Have  you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  present  rates  on  cotton 
yarnt"    To  which  I  have  replied,  **  Will  write  you  fully  on  present 
changes  by  this  evening's  mail,"  and  now  confirm  the  same. 

It. is  a  little  singular  that  yon  should  wire  me  just  at  this  time,  as  I 

had  been  thinking  of  you  for  at  least  a  week  on  this  very  subject,  and 

prepared  the  following,  intending  to  send  it  to  you  yesterday,  but  did 

not  have  time  to  have  it  written  up. 

As  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  Senate  bill  for  the  redqctioii  of 
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the  sarplus  as  a  sabstitution  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  Hoase,  will  yoa 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  cotton  schedule  as  now  existing 
by  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  upon  our  cotton  fine  yarn  industry  t  This  in- 
dustry alone  employs  several  million  dollars  in  its  business,  and  when 
tbat  act  went  into  effect  the  manufacturers  of  fine  yarn  predicted  that 
they  would  lose  the  trade  for  all  numbers  above  GO';  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  thetm  to  compete  against  the  English  spinners  by  the 
reduction  suffered  at  that  time  by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1883. 

What  has  been  the  result  t  The  prediction  of  1883  has  been  verified, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  the  market,  through  the  lowering  of  the 
former  duties  of  1867,  also  by  the  false  system  of  undervaluation,  has 
been  supplied  by  our  English  producers,  and  we  have  lost  our  business 
in  fine  yams  from  Ko.  GO"  and  upwards,  and  our  mills  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  coarse  counts  or  numbers,  for  which  some  of  them  were 
not  equipped,  having  been  fitted  expressly  for  fine  pumbers. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  for  the  last  five  years  we  feel  that  we 
are  best  able  to  judge  if  we  have  enough  protection  on  the  present 
schedule  and  scale  of  duties  to  protect  our  operatives  and  give  them 
their  present  wages;  and  further,  we  feel  that  we  are  able  to  judge  if 
our  business  is  profitable  enough  and  if  we  can  stand  the  competition 
of  our  English  competitors. 

It  is  a  fact  and  goes  without  dispute,  that  the  American  manufact- 
urer of  fine  yam  to  day  does  not  attempt  to  compete  for  yarns  from  No. 
60*  to  100";  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  bid,  for  the  English  spinners  of 
to-day,  with  the  present  low  rate  of  the  wage  system  in  their  mills  and 
under  the  present  tariff  act  of  1883,  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Some 
of  our  tariff  reformers  say  why  do  you  not  lower  the  wages  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  English  manufacturer!  To  this  we 
*would  answer,  because  they  are  as  low  as  other  operatives  in  other  cot- 
ton industries  are  paid  and  they  would  not  accept  a  lower  rate,  neither 
would  we  wish  them  to. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  in  fine  yarns  have  become  so  discouraged 
in  the  last  few  years  that  they  say  it  is  no  use  for  us  to  make  any  pro- 
test; that  we  have  lost  our  industry  and  why  fight  against  the  Mills 
bill ;  it  does  not  make  any  matter  whether  we  are  cut  or  not.  Still,  some 
of  us  feel  that  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  Mills  bill»  against 
a  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883. 

We  have  sent  our  schedule  through  the  Arkright  Club  of  Boston. 
We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  our  industry  against  this  foreign 
eompetition.  If  within  your  province  and  the  committee  for  the  bill 
will  you  kindly  see  if  you  can  substitute  the  inclosed  schedule! 

I  would  urge  the  assessing  of  duties  on  yams  by  their  counts  or  num- 
bers, giving  a  specific  rate  instead  of  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  combined. 
My  reason  is  to  stop  undervaluation,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  few  years  (some  very  flagrant  violations  of  the  law)  on  fine  yarns 
passed  through  the  custom  -house,  both  in  Boston  and  New  York.  In 
one  instance  So.  120»  was  found  to  have  passed  for  No.  80",  saving  fully 
29  cents  per  pound,  which  should  have  been  assessed  on  120"  yarn. 
This,  of  course,  completely  shuts  out  all  competition  from  American 
manufacturers. 

Through  my  efforts,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  have  urged  that  all  our 
custom-houses  should  have  a  yam  scale  and  a  yam  reel,  and  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  instracted  how  to  size  and  ascertain  the  number 
of  yarns,  and  every  case  and  package  should  be  sized  before  leaving 
the  custom-house.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  correct  number  would 
be  known ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  come  in  with- 
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out  being  examined  to  ascertain  their  correct  number,  simply  passed 
by  their  invoice  numbers,  and  any  one  desiring  to  import  yarn,  say  120" 
for  80%  could  do  it  without  the  least  fear  of  detection.  This  became 
so  open  that  efibrts  were  made  lately  to  have  the  same  examined,  and 
as  a  resalt  some  of  the  custom-houses  have  yarn  scales  and  reels  to  size 
the  yarn. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  often 
found  that  the  English  spinners  vary  their  valuation;  say, in  an  emer- 
gency, when  they  think  their  yarn  is  only  worth  40  cents  per  pound  for 
export,  when  they  have  an  accumulation  of  the  same,  they  make  America 
their  dumping-ground.  Ou  this  undervaluation  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  assessing  duties  on 
the  counts  or  numbers  of  the  yarn,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  alone 
determine  their  value.  The  inquiry  always  goes  as  follows:  "  What  will 
you  sell  No.  SO*  yarn  for  or  No.  80,»  the  number  always  being  given 
as  the  commercial  basis  in  the  transactions  of  yarn  business. 

Bo  if  we  could  obtain  a  schedgle  on  cotton  yarn  based  upon  the  num- 
bers it  would  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  this  pernicious  undervaluation 
now  going  ou,  and  one  could  not  import  yarn  and  pass  it  through  the 
custom-house,  if  they  were  properly  sized  and  numbered,  without  their 
value  being  at  once  ascertained. 

Another  important  factor — all  invoices  of  foreign  importation  should 
bear. upon  their  face  whether  they^rn  was  American  cotton,  Egyptian 
cotton,  or  Sea  Island  cotton,  as  both  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  are  very 
expensive  cottons  and  much  dearer  than  American  cottons. 

If  you  finditimpossible  to  do  anything  with  my  proposed  plan, "  which 
has  met  the  ap[)roval  of  several  of  our  cotton  manufacturers  here  in 
New  England,"  and  many  of  them  express  their  satisfaction  with  it, 
that  it  is  the  proper  way  to  assess  duties  on  yarns,  then  I  would  advise 
that  vou  adopt  the  schedule  No.  2,  as  inclosed.  1  give  you  the  schedule 
No.  2  for  the  purpose  that  if  the  committee  do  not  agree  to  my  jilau 
then  you  can  adopt  this  one,  as  this  will  raise  the  per  cent,  of  duties  to  a 
safety  point,  where  we  can  do  something  with  our  fine-yarn  industry 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  insert  in  your  proposed  schedule  the  plan 
for  assessing  duties  on  the  numbers  or  counts  of  yarns,  which  alone  is 
the  commercial  basis  for  the  transaction  of  the  yarn  business;  and  that 
assessing  by  number  shall  be  adopted  by  our  Government,  as  it  would 
stop  the  undervaluation  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  would  also  give  the  American  manufacturer  a  safer  protective  duty. 
If  not,  then  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  for  us  the  No.  2 
schedule.  Knowing  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  changing  of 
the  old  style,  I  inclose  this. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  although  I  had  been  very 
much  discouraged,  we  hope  that  something  can  be  done  for  our  in- 
dustry, and  I  know  of  no  other  that  needs  more  attention.  We  have 
been,  as  before  stated,  suffering  under  the  reduction  of  1883,  which 
averaged  fully  30  per  cent,  from  1867,  and  I  do  think  that  an  industry 
that  has  nearly  $12,000,000  invested  in  it,  as  this  has,  should  command 
some  attention  from  those  who  have  power  to  represent  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

Globe  Yabn  Mills, 
Samuel  B.  Sanford, 

Treasurer^ 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

United  States  Senate^  Washin^ton^  I>.  C 
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Sehedule  assessing  yarns  by  their  counts  or  numbers. 


im 


To 90* InoIntlTe  ... 
32*  to  40",  inolQsiTe 
43F  to  60*,  iBclnsive 
52*  to  60",  inoloalTB 
e2>  to  80>,  inoluiye 


Duty 

per 

po^und. 


0«nt$. 
10 
13 
16 
20 
80 


fl2"  to  100",  iocInsiTo. . 
105*  to  1^0*,  inclnsive 
122*  to  145*,  inclQHive 
145-  to  200*.  inolnsive 


Duty 
pound. 


Cents. 
40 
50 
00 
70 


Schedule  No.  2. ^cotton  yarns  and  threads. 

Cotton  thready  yam,  warps,  or  warp  yam,  whether  single  or  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  ttinffle  by  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  whether  on  beams, 
or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  oops,  or  in  any  other  form: 

First  classification,  valued  at  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Second  classification,  valned  at  over  25  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  40 
cents  per  pound,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Third  classification,  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  50  cents 
per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Fourth  classification,  valned  at  over  50  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents 
per  pound,  25  cente  per  pound. 

Fifth  classification,  valned  at  over  60  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  70  cents 
per  pound,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Sixth  classification,  valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  80  cents 
per  pound,  38  cents  per  pound;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  of  duties  on  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  firth,  and  sixth  classifications,  there  shall  be  added  3.3^  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Seventh  classification,  valned  at  over  80  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  |I  per 
ponnd,  48  cents  per  pound. 

Eighth  classification, valned  at  over  f  1  per  pound,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The 
first,  seventh,  and  eighth  classification  remain  the  same  as  now  in  force. 


HATS  OF  FUR  AND  HATTERS'  SUPPLIES. 


STATEMENT  OE  H.  VAH  GELDEB. 

New  York,  October  17, 1888. 

Honored  Sib  :  On  my  return  to  New  York,  and  upon  a  careful  pe- 
rusal of  the  tariff  bill  yon  so  kindly  handed  me,  I  find  what  I  consider 
to  be  (in  my  judgment)  loopholes,  through  which  may  creep  misconstruc- 
tions of  the  law  by  those  not  friendly  to  this  bill. 

Being  at  this  time  in  great  distress  from  the  fatal  misconstruction  of 
the  old  law  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  this  port,  I  send  you,  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  numbered  so  as  to  use  as  little  as  possible  of  your  valu- 
able time,  my  views  (as  an  exi>ert  manufacturer)  upon  these  points. 

I  also  beg  to  state  that  I  address  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  committee 
representing  large  business  interests  of  tl)ic»  city.  I  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  go  to  Washington  on  your  esteemed  summons  with  abund- 
ance of  proof  of  each  and  every  allegation. 

A  word  from  you  kindly  mentioning  the  reception  of  this  writing  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  of  any  value  to  you  in  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  the  bill  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hbney  Van  Gelder. 


Senator  AUJSON« 


(perG.  V.G. 
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SolusduU  N.-^Sundries,  409. 

NoTB  1. — I  venture  here  npon  a  criticism,  bat  having  some  information  upon  the 
snbiect,  eend  it,  thinkinf<  it  might  be  of  use. 

Hats  are  here  mentioned  '*  composed  of  fur  of  rabbit,  beaver,  etc.,  of  which  such 
fur  is  the  component  material  of  ouief  value."  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  committee 
offering  this  list  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  hats  used  in  this 
or  any  other  country  are  composed  of  wool,  felts,  and  not  of  fur.  Is  not  thisomis> 
sion  fatal  to  the  wool-hat  trade  in  this  country  t 

SeheduU  N,-^Sundrim,  412. 

NoTB  2.— Please  read. 

This  gives  hatters'  skivers  or  finished  skins  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  is  the  old 
duty  and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  that  industry  in  this  country. 

Prices  of  labor  here  and  abroad  cau  be  furnished  to  prove  incontrovertibly  that 
no  duty  constitutes  protection  under  30  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  for  out  hat  leathers 
or  sweats,  which  embody  a  labor  equal  to  the  act  of  dressing  the  skin  and  really 
should  have  double  protection. 

Schedule  K.—SundrieSj  417. 

'  NoTR  3. — Manufactures  of  leathers,  etc.,  omitting  the  mention  of  hat  leathers,  is 
liable  to  the  same  disastrous  construction  that  has  now  ruined  the  leather  trade. 

I  will  say  further  that  under  the  free  list  No.  603,  which  you  so  kindly  told  me 
would  be  stricken  out,  would  have  left  open  the  fatal  loophole  whereby  would  be 
introduced  large  quantities  classed  as  scraps  and  which  could  have  received  no  other 
classification,  viz,  complete  book  covers,  halves  of  hat  leathers,  which  are  an  im- 
portant commodity  in  this  market. 

Full  information  will  bo  forwarded  upon  ibis  matter  should  you  indicate  your 
willingness  to  receive  the  same.  The  wonl  hat  leathers  not  being  mentioned  in  this 
clause,  and  the  wording  being  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  old  tax  list,  leaves  the 
collector  of  the  port  the  option  of  classing  those  goods  (viz,  hat  leathers^  as  hatters' 
trimmings,  and  dutiable  ac  20  per  cent.,  unless  the  word  hat  leathers  is  inserted.  I 
fear  ruinous  results,  the  same  as  has  just  overtaken  us. 


SILK  RIBBONS. 

To  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  in  Congress  oMembUd  : 

This  petition  of  the  uudersigned  workers  in  silk  in  iN'ew  York,  Patter- 
sou,  and  vicinity  bhoweth  that  if  the  late  decision  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  that  silk  ribbons 
are  hat  and  bonnet  trimmings,  and  are  to  be  admitted  at  a  customs 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  as  silk  goods  at  50  per  cent.,  be  taken  as 
law,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  silk  ribbon  in  the  United  States 
and  we  shall  be  deprived  of  employment  We  therefore  humbly  beg 
that  your  honorable  houses  will  apply  a  legislative  remedy  before 
your  adjournment  by  enacting  as  a  separate  law  lines  61, 62,  63,  64,  65, 
and  66  of  section  4  of  the  tariff  bill  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Katie  MoAbdle  (and  eleven  others). 
And  by  Wm.  Danger  (and  twenty-three  others). 
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.     GREEN-GLASS  BOTTLES. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  PENNTPAGKER. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  SHERMAN. 

Glassborough,  N.  ^.,  October  15, 18^8. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  inclose  yoa  a  clippinpf  taken  from  the  New  York  Press, 
giving  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  coudition  of  the  glass  trade  to- 
day. I  wish  to  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  not  mentioned 
in  the  article  referred  to. . 

Prior  to  1883  the  duty  on  green-glass  bottles  (and  I  will  say  right 
here  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  green-glass  bottle  trade  as  the 
one  I  am  most  familiar  with,  being  a  green-glass  blower),  was  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Since  that  time  the  rate  has  been  specific,  1  cent  per 
pound.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  Inclosed  article  the  im- 
portation of  green-glass  bottles  has  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
20,000,000  pounds.  Let  us  consider  what  20,000,000  pounds  of  bottles 
mean  to  us  as  glass-blowers.  It  means  in  round  numbers  1,600,000  dozens 
of  one-pound  bottles.  This  would  furnish  employment  to  200  glass-blow- 
ers six  months,  and  the  other  help  necessary  to  these  200  would  be  at 
least  200  more.  In  our  trade  we  have  200  men  that  do  not  receive  six 
months  employment  in  a  year,  and  an  average  for  all  the  skilled  labor 
employed  in  making  green  glass  bottles  is  only  eight  months  in  a  year. 

You  will  see  that  one  gross  of  American-made  beer  bottles  cost  alone 
tor  the  manufacture  $4.29,  while  a  gross  of  German  beer  bottles  are  laid 
down  in  IJew  York  City  for  $3.90.  The  American  manufacturer  can  not 
compete  with  the  German  manufacturer  if  he  sells  his  product  for  cost. 
Again,  the  wages  paid  the  blower  in  Germany  and  Belgium  are  far  infe- 
rior to  those  paid  the  American  workman.  The  foreign  blower  works 
about  eleven  hours  per  day  and  his  wages  average  from  87  cents  to 
$1.20  per  day;  the  American  workman  works  nine  hours  per  day  and 
averages  $4. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  made  ware  keeps  increasing  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  must  necessarily  bring  his  wares  to  a  level  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer  or  retire  from  business.  Uow  shall  this  be 
done;  by  reducing  our  wages,  or  will  you  give  us  a  tariff'  high  enough 
to  place  the  American  manufacturer  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign 
competitor!  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Mills  bill  originally  reduced  the 
tariff  on  green  glass  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  all  efforts  to 
have  the  committee  replace  this  quarter  of  a  cent  failed  until  they 
were  shown  that  New  Jersey  was  a  doubtful  State  and  that  there  must 
not  be  a  reduction  on  glass  or  pottery  or  New  Jersey  would  be  lost 
to  the  Democracy,  but  as  far  as  glass-blowers  are  concerned  they  can 
not  insult  our  intelligence  in  that  fashion.  The  Senate  bill  gives  us 
an  advance  of  a  half  cent  per  pound  on  bottles  of  less  than  a  pint 
capacity.  While  this  is  a  step  in  *the  right  direction,  yet  it  does  not  go 
as  far  as  we  are  led  to  expect  from  the  declaration  in  the  Republican 
platform  ;  also  in  General  Harrison's  letter  of  acceptance,  and  which 
we  hear  from  the  stump  on  every  occasion.  We  are  told  if  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  successful  that  the  tariff'  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  we  shall 
be  protected  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  his  pauper  labor,  but 
the  Senate  bill  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  among  the  glass-blow- 
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ers.  We  looked  fori^rate  of  duty  mach  higher  than  that  given  us  by  the 
Senate  committee,  and  we  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  subduing 
the  feeling  against  the  Senate  bill.  If  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  surplus,  what  better  way  than  to  raise  the  tariff,  for  the  less  impor- 
tation fhe  less  surplus?  We  hope  the  Senate,  before  it  passes  the  bill 
before  it,  will  place  the  duty  on  glass  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  on  all 
bottles,  empty  or  filled;  then  we  can  maintain  our  present  wages,  oar 
unemployed  will  receive  employment,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  dawn 
for  the  glass  trade  such  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed. 
Hoping  this  may  not  find  its  way  into  the  waste-basket,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jos.  J.  Pennypaokbe, 
President  Branch  No.  5,  Eastern' DivisioHj 

Oreen-Olass  Works  League. 
Senator  Shebman. 


METAL  SCHEDULE. 
STATEMEFT  OF  JAMES  H.  SWAVK. 

Co9i  of  labor  in  ihe  manufacture  of  iron  and  Bteel--An  answer  to  okargoB  in  ike  epeeek  of 

Hon.  JR.  Q.  MilU. 

(Office  of  the  Amerioan  Iron  and  Steel  Asaociatlon,  Ko.  261  Soath  Fonrih  street,  PhOadelpliia.] 

Mat  7, 1888. 

In  refutation  of  statements  xhade  by  Mr.  Mills  in  bis  opening  speech 
in  support  of  bis  tariff  bill,  I  give  below  autbentic  information  concern- 
ing tbe  labor  cost  of  producing  in  tbis  country  several  leading  articles 
of  iron  and  steel.  Four  articles  are  embraced  in  tbis  statement — pig- 
iron,  bar  iron,  car-wbeels,  and  steel  rails.  Tbe  figures  of  labor  cost  of 
pig-iron  are  copied  from  a  letter  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation to  tbe  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
November  10,  18<S5,  and  are  for  tbe  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884;  the 
figures  relating  to  the  labor  cost  of  bar-iron  are  copied  from  tbe  same 
letter  and  are  for  1882;  the  figures  qf  labor  cost  of  a  car- wheel  weigh- 
ing 500  pounds  and  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  relate  to  tbe  present  year,  uSs. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  1882, 1883,  and  1884,  and  a 
ton  of  bar-iron  in  1882,  was  greater  than  in  tbe  present  year,  but  the 
figures  submitted  to  Secretary  Manning  are  preferred  to  any  new  fig- 
ures which  might  have  been  compiled,  because,  being  a  roattei*  of  official 
record,  there  existed  no  excuse  for  the  statement  by  Mr.  Mills  in  his 
opening  speech  that  the  labor  cost  of  producing  these  two  articles  was 
so  small  as  he  has  represented  it  to  be. 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  statements  in  Mr.  Mills's  speech,  to 
which  exception  is  specially  taken  by  the  American  Iroi^and  St^eel  As- 
sociation, will  be  reproduced  verbatim.  That  gentleman  said  in  his 
place  in  the  House  on  April  17 : 

One  ton  of  bar-iron  costts  (31 ;  the  labor  cost  is  (10.  The  tariff  fixes  aev«ral  rtilea 
for  bar-iron.  I  give  the  lowest  rate,  $17.92.-  One  ton  of  foundry  pig-iron  ouate  fll ; 
the  labor  costs  |1.64 ;  the  tariff  is  |6.73.  Let  us  take  Bessemer  steel  rails.  We  are 
told  that  the  steel-rail  industry  is  in  great  danger  of  utterly  perishing  away  and  de- 
parting from  this  continent  because  we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  m>m  $17  to  |ll. 
The  whole  cost  is  put  down  at  $31 ;  the  labor  cost  at  |7.57 ;  the  tariff  is  $17.  The 
manufacturer  has  |9.43  more  for  each  ton  than  all  the  labor  cost.  The  labor  cost  of 
this  ton  is  exceptionally  high.    Mr.  Schoetthof  informs  me  that  a  ton  of  bar-iron  oosfei^ 
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for  labor,  in  England  abont  $7.75  and  here  about  $8.  Here  is  a  car- wheel  weighing 
500> pounds;  cost,  |13  ;  labor  cosd,  85  cents;  tariff  rate  is  2i  cents  per  pound,  equiva- 
lent to  $12.50,  to  cover  a  labor  cost  of  65  cents.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  laborers 
of  ours  ought  to  get  immensely  rich  if  they  could  get  ali  that  Congress  votes  to  them, 
if  the  manufacturers  did  not  stop  the  bounties  intended  by  the  Government  to  reach 
the  pockets  of  the  workingmon. 

It  matters  not  from  what  soarces  Mr.  Mills  professes  to  have  obtained 
the  foregoing  figures  of  labor  cost  or  of  total  cost  of  prodacing  the  various 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  referred  to;  they  are  grossly  and  inexcusably 
inaccurate,  as  we  shall  prove  upon  the  testimony  of  manufacturers 
themselves,  given  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

Pig-iron. — In  the  letter  to  Secretary  Manning,  already  referred  to,  the 
labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  was  given  as  follows : 

The  retnms  which  we  have  received  of  the  average  cost  of  production  of  pis-iron 
at  a  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  1882,  1883,  and  18^,  while  possibly  varying  from  a 
true  average  of  this  cost  for  the  country  at  large,  enable  us  to  reach  the  true  relation 
of  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  producing  a  toa  of  pig-iron  to  the  cost  of  all  the 
other  elements  entering  into  its  production.  The  returns  show  that  the  total  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  a  gross  ton  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  pig-iron  at  these  fur- 
naces in  the  years  mentioned  was  as  follows: 

Labor  in  proNduoing  raw  materials $10.26 

Labor  in  transporting  raw  materials ^ 1.78 

Labor  at  furnace,  including  repairs  ...•• 1.91 

Total  cost  of  labor 13.95 

Taxes,  insurance,  commissions,  office  expenses,  interest,  freight,  traveling  ex- 
penses, royalties,  etc 6.22 

Totalcost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron 19.17 

Percentage  of  labor  cost  to  total  cost 73 

Quoting  further  from  the  letter  to  Secretary  Manning : 

In  April,  1882,  Mr.  John  Qrififcn,  superintendent  of  the  PhcBnix  Iron- works,  at 
Phcenixville,  Pa.,  compiled  for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  from  the 
books  of  the  Phoonix  Iron  Company  the  following  statement  of  the  labor  cost  to  that 
compauy  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron : 

Wages  earned — 

In  mining  enough  ore  fori  ton  pig-iron |5. 18 

In  mining  enough  limestone  for  1  ton  pi^-iron 33 

In  mining  enough  anthracite  for  1  ton  pig-iron 1.71 

In  making  enough  coke  for  1  ton  pig-iron 28 

In  transjtorting  above  ore 56 

In  transporting  above  limestone ^ 06 

In  transporting  above  anthracite 45 

In  transporting  above  coke 22 

By  furnace  hands  in  making  1  ton  pig-iron 2.75 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  one  gross  ton  pig  iron 11. 54 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  low  labor  cost  ($11.54)  of  proilacing  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  in  1882  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  company  drew  its  supply  of  iron  Ave  mainly  from  its  own 
ore  mines,  which  were  near  at  hand,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  its  supply 
of  coal  was  mainly  drawn  from  near-by  sources,  the  wages  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  these  products  being  therefore  exceptionally  small. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  foundry  pigiron  is  only 
$1.64.  The  above  figures  show  that  it  was  more  than  seven  times  that 
amount  only  a  few  years  ago. .  It  is  a  little  less  than  seven  times  to  day. 

Bar-iron, — With  the  same  conscientious  regard  for  details  Mr.  Griflfen 
ftimished  the  following  particulars  of  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  bar-iron : 

It  requires  1.13  gross  tons  of  pig-iron  to  make  1  gross  ton  of  mock  har.  If  there 
ace  $11. 54  lahor  earnings  in  1  ton  of  pig-iron,  in  1. 13  tons  of  pig-iron,  or  1  ton  of 
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muck  bar,  there  are  $13. 04.    The  whole  labor  earnings  in  1  gfbsBtonof  maokbar 
SI  ru  as  follows : 

WugPB  earned —  ' 

lu  making  1.13  tons  pig-iron 113.04 

In  mining  coal  nsed  m  pnddling  1  ton  mnokbar..! 1.71 

In  mining  ore  used  in  fettling  1  ton  of  mack  bar....^. 90 

In  transporting  theabovecoal 66 

In  transporting  the  above  ore 20 

By  mill  hands  in  making  1  ton  of  mack  bar 7.44 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  1  gross  ton  mack  bar 83.85 

It  requires  1.20  gross  toas  of  muck  bar  to  make  1  grow  ton  of  finished  bar  ready 
for  the  market.  If  there  are  $23.85  labor  earnings  in  1  ton  of  mack  bar,  In  1.^ 
tons  of  mack  bar  or  1  ton  of  finished  bar  there  are  $28.(^2.  The  whole  labor  earnings 
ill  1  gross  ton  of  finished  bar  as  follows: 

Wages  earned — 

In  making  1.20  tons  muck  bar I88.6S 

In  mining  coal  used  in  heatinff  1  ton  finished  bar 89 

In  mining  sftiid  nsed  to  1  ton  of  finished  bar.! 20 

In  transporting  above  coal 25 

By  mill  bands  in  making  1  ton  finished  bar 6.31 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  1  gross  ton  of  finished  bar  iron 36.27 

The  three  preceding  statements  represent  the  successive  steps  in  the 
tniDsforinatiou  oi'  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel  into  bar  iron.  The  fol- 
Ipwiug  statement  summarizes  the  whole  operation,  giving  the  qnanti> 
ties  of  raw  materials  used  in  making  a  ton  of  bar  iron  and  the  total 
earnings  of  the  labor  employed: 

Wages  earned — 

In  preparing  3.53  gross  tons  iron  ore $8.10 

In  preparing  .88  gross  ton  limestone 45 

In  preparing  4.84  gross  tons  coal  and  coke 5.64 

In  preparing  .10  gross  ton  sand ..       .20 

In  transporting  above  materials 2l91 

At  blast  farnace  and  in  mill 18.97 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  1  gross  ton  of  finished  bar  iron 36. 27 

The  total  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  bar  iron  embraces  a  number  of  other 
elements,  including  the  cost  of  materials  additional  to  their  labor  cost, 
freight  charges  above  wages  earned  in  trans^iortation,  insurance,  taxes, 
commissions,  interest,  oflBce  expenses,  etc. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  bar  iron  is  only  $10.  It 
is  sibout  10  per  cent,  less  now  than  in  1882,  when  Mr.  Oriffen's  figures 
were  compiled,  which  would  give  about  $32.65  as  the  present  labor  cost 

Car  wheels, — Mr.  Mills  states  that  the  cost  of  a  car  wheel  weighing 
500  i)oun<ls  is  $13,  and  that  the  labor  cost  is  85  cents.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing car-wheel  manumcturing  firms  in  the  United  States  writes  to  us 
under  date  of  April  30, 18^8,  as  follows : 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  this  date  we  have  to  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  on  a  car 
wheel  weighing  500  ponnds,  *^  from  the  time  the  pig  metal  reaches  the  foundry  until 
1  he  wheel  is  finished  and  ready  fur  use/'  is  about  $1.$.  We  beg  to  add  that  Mr.  Mills's 
Mtatcment  of  the  selling  price  of  the  wheel  is  somewhat  idealistic.  Instead  of  being 
^V^f  the  average  price  is  about  |7.r>0.  The  di^ronoe  between  $7.50  and  ^1.35,  $R^IC\ 
represents  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  (which  is  several  dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordi- 
nary iron),  coal,  sand,  and  other  materials,  tools,  power,  enperintendence,  interest  on 
equipment,  and,  last  and  least,  profit.  Cast-iron  car  wheels  are  not  made  abroad  for 
importation  into  this  country,  nor  is  the  kind  of  pig-iron  of  which  they  are  made  im* 
ported. 
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Steel  ratb.— In  tne  loUowing  tables  we  give  tbe  cost  of  labor  required 
to  produce  1  ton  of  steel  rails  at  two  Pennsylvania  Bessemer  steel  works 
in  April,  1888.    Tbese  works  own  tbeir  own  blast  furnaces : 


Ko.  l.-~Labor  ooat  in  prodadiig  <me  ton  of  steel  rails. 


Coet  in  fiiel  reqaiied 

Coflt  ia  ore  required 

Cost  in  limeetone  required 
Coat  at  works 

Total  labor  cost  f 


To  produce  one  ton  of-~ 


Pig-iron.    Ingots.     Blooms.      Bails. 


$8.06 

4.66 

.82 

2. 41 


10.47 


f4.15 

•5.21 

.89 

6.75 


15.50 


$4.84 

5.26 

.40 

6.52 


16.52 


$4.70 

6.42 

.41 

&76 


19.29 


'^This  item  inclades  the  spiegeleisen  required. 

tin  this  table  SO  per  oent.  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  material  required  is  estimated  as 
being  paid  directly  to  labor. 


Ka  2.— Material  used  in  pro- 
ducing Bessemer  steeL 


Labor 

cost  per 

ton  on 

material. 


Material 
required  to 

produce 

one  ton  of 

metaL 


Labor 

cost  per 

ton  of 

metal. 


Material  used  in  producing 
Bessemer  steel. 


Labor 

oostper 

ton  of 

metal. 


Ore: 

Labor  in  mining  and  con- 
nected therewith 

Coke: 

Labor  in  mining  coal  and 

coking 

Limestone : 

Labor  in  quarrying 

Labor  at  rnrnaces 

Labor  ou  maintenance  of 

fnmaces 

TraOKportation : 

Labor  cost  of  freight  on 
ore  per  ton  fh>m  mines 

to  works 

Labor  cost  of  freight  on 
coke  per  ton  Arom  mines 

to  works 

Labor  cost  of  fMght  on 
limestone  x>er  ton  from 

quarry  to  works 

Total  eost  of  labor  on  mate- 
rials and  at  furnaces  in  pro- 
dacing  1  ton  of  pig-iron 


$L80 


LOO 


Tont. 
L80 

L35 
.90 


^40 


♦.26 


1.80 

L36 

.90 


$8.24 

1.36 

-    .27 
L46 

.60 

2.88 
.64 


Ingots: 

For  1  ton  of  ingots  1.13 
tons  of  pig-iron  are  re- 
quired, at  $10.47 

Labor  in  converting  1  ton 
of  ingots 

Labor  on  maintenance  of 
works 


$11.83 
LI2 
.60 


Cost  of  labor  in  producing  I 

Iton  of  ingots 

Blooms: 

For  1  ton  of  blooms  1.8 
tons  of  ingots  are  re- 
quired,  at  $13  46 

Laoor  in  blooming  1  ton  of 
blooms 

Labor  on  maintenance  of 
mUl 


10.47 


Cost  df  labor  in  producing 

lion  of  blooms. 

Bails: 

For  1  ton  of  mils  1.10 
tons  of  blooms  are  re- 
quired, at  $16. 54 

Labor  in  rolling  1  ton  of 
rails 

Labor  on  maintenance  of 
mill 

Cost  of  labor  in  producing 
1  ton  of  steel  rails 
from  the  minin;;  of  the 
ore,  etc 


13.45 

14.52 
.59 
.43 

15.64 

17.09 
L47 
L02 


10.56 


*  In  this  statement  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  assumed  to  be  paid  to  labor  engaged 
in  transportation,  this  beins;  $3.65  on  tbe  ton  of  pig  metal.  The  other  51  per  oent.  of  cont  of  transpor- 
tation, excluded  from  the  abnve  table,  being  $3.65  on  the  ton  of  pis  metal,  amounts  to  $4.89  on  the  ton 
of  rails.  This  $1  83  added  to  the  labor  cost  of  $19.58  makes  the  total  cost  for  labor  and  freight  alone  in 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  amount  to  $24.47  today. 

The  loregoing  table  takos  no  account  of  interest  on  $8,000,000  of  capital,  general  expenses  of  man- 
agement, clerical  forces,  cost  of  sales,  etc.,  nor  of  insurance  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Mills  says  that  tbe  cost  o^  labor  in  prodacing  a  ton  of  steel  rails 
is  $7^7.    The  above  tables  show  that  the  labor  cost  alone  exceeds  $19. 
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WOOD  SCHEDULE. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  D.  HOSBSOOK,  OF  WAT60HVILLE,  SAVTA  CEUZ 

COUHTT,  CAL. 

[Presented  by  Senator  Ingalls.] 

October  11, 1888. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  looking  over  the  tariff  schedules  of  1883, 1  find  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  incoufrrnity,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  schedule. D 
and  the  free  list.  Schedule  D  places  a  tariff  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber.  In  the  free  list,  under  ^^  sundries,''  we  find  railroad  ties 
of  wood.  Now,  can  there  be  any  good  reason  for  exempting  railroad  ties 
any  more  than  house-building  lumber  ?  Very  much  of  the  former  are 
gotten  out  by  the  laborer  on  his  own  hook,  while  the  latter  is  cut.by  large 
companies.  The  former  are  used  by  corporations  able  to  pay  for  them, 
the  latter  by  persons  poor  and  rich,  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 
Our  forests  are  ample  to  provide  the  necessary  ties  for  our  raihoad 
building  and  our  own  citizens  numerous  enough  to  furnish  them.  Then 
why  should  they  be  on  the  free  list  t  To  an  outsider  it  would  look  like 
acyustment  in  fa\or  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  outsider's  head  would  not  be  level  on  the  proposition.  In  the 
re-a^justment  of  the  tariff  would  it  not  be  well  to  look  to  that  a  little, 
and  see  if  it  is  as  it  should  be  t  ' 

Yours,  sincerely, 

L.  D.  HOLBBOOK. 

Senator  Ingalls, 

Washington. 


SEWER  PIPE. 
STATEMENT  OF  ALFBED  LTTH,  OF  BITFFALO,  H.  T. 

OCTOBBB  1, 1888. 

At  a  conference  of  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  the  matter  of  *'  protec- 
tion "  in  our  line  of  business  was  considered,  and  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  try  and  have  the  Senate  committee  report  a  specific  duty  ou 
sewer  pipe  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  as  at  present,  and  to  ask  that 
$5  per  ton  straight  be  the  rate  fixed,  which  would  be  a  small  advance  on 
the  present  tariff,  though  it  would  be  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  for  pipe  from  the  United  States. 

A  committee  of  two  manufacturers  appointed  to  look  after  the  mat- 
ter expect  to  go  to  Washington  next  week.  I  think  it  too  late  to  do 
anything  in  this  after  the  present  week.  The  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  at  Washington  next  week,  other  business  bringing  them 
there  about  that  time,  and  propose  to  enlist  the  services  of  Major  Mc- 
Kinley  (who  represents  our  Ohio  Kiver  district),  yourself,  and  others,  if 
there,  and  fix  up  the  thing  if  possible.  If  you  can  give  me  a  pointer 
or  information  in  the  mean  time,  please  do  so,  and  oblige, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Lyth. 
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LACES  FOR  HAT  TRIMMINGS. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  JAMES  BAILLIE. 

Kbw  Tobk,  October  4,  1888. 
Deab  Sib:  In  yoar  proposed  tariff  bill  you  are  represented  in  tbe 
press  of  to-day  as  favoring  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  laces  for  hat 
trimmings.    Will  you  kmdly  define  what  kind  of  lace  you  intend  to  ad- 
mit free  nnder  this  heading? 

We  are  manufacturers  of  silk  laces  and  nets,  all  of  which  are  used  in 
hat  trimmings,  and  as  lace  is  an  article  of  luxury  we  can  not  see  what 
advantage  this  measure  will  be  to  the  general  public.  The  lace  trade  is 
becoming  an  important  article  of  industry  in  this  country,  and  is  pros- 
pering under  the  present  protective  tariff  system.  Should  there  be  any 
material  change  in  the  present  rates,  it  will  surely  work  disastrously  to 
this  branch  of  industry. 

We  certainly  think  you  should  clearly  define  what  you  mean  by  this 
item.  As  it  id,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  importers  who  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  any  vaguenejss  therein  could  import  nearly  all  of  the 
prevailing  styles  of  laces. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly. 

The  Associated  Laos  Makebs  Company, 

James  Baillie, 
Hon.  Senator  Allison,  Treiisurer, 

United  States  CangresSy  Washington,  D.  0. 


PERFUMERY. 
STATEMEHT  OE  SOLOH  PALMEE. 

[Presented  by  Senator  Evarts.] 

New  Yoek,  October  17, 1888. 
Deab  Sib:  It  id  with  some  coiicem  that  I  notice  one  feature  of 
the  Senate  tariff  bill,  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  perfumery, 
the  old  bill  being  $2  per  gallon  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the 
new  bill  makes  it  $2  per  gallon  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  re- 
sult is,  the  best  foreign  perfumery  under  this  liill  will  cost  about  95 
cents  less  than  formerly,  while  the  only  relief  home  n»anufacturers  get 
is  the  spirit  duty,  say  25  cents.  The  following  calculation  is  on  the 
nsoal  size  of  abont.l  ounce. 

Lnbin's : 

Cost  in  Paris $3.80 

Duty  (present)  50  per  cent $1.90 

Spirit. j^ 25 

2.15 

5.95 

Cost  in  Paris 3.80 

Daty  (Senate)  25  per  cent 95 

Spint.,,.. ,,.„..,...„, ,., ,., ,.., 25 

1.20 
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So  that,  as  above  stated,  these  1  ounce  goods  can  be  i  mported  for  aboat 
95  cents  less  than  ander  present  tariff,  and  we  get  only  about  25  cents 
reduction  on  the  spirit  duty. 

If  duty  were  taken  off  perfumed  pomades,  which  are  largely,  very 
largely^  used  in  making  pe^umery  (the  duty  being  now  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem),  it  would  be  a  fair  offset  to  this  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
manufactured  goods.  These  pomades  are  not  made  in  this  country  and 
can  not  be. 

I  hope  this  serious  defect  in  the  Senate  bill  will  be  corrected.  J  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  industry  has  increased  tenfold  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  At  least  one  hundred  families  are  dependent  upon 
my  business  for  their  living,  and  my  business  is  small  compared  to 
many  others. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Solon  Palmer. 

Hon.  W.  M.  EvARTS, 

WashingtaUj  2>.  0. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

STATEMENT  OE  HATDH  H.  BASEB. 

Port  op  New  York, 
ApprIisbr's  Office,  402  WASHiNaxoN  Street, 

October  6,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  the  writer's  appearance  before  your  honorable  botly, 
he  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  having  contributed  to 
the  formation  and  entertainment  of  an  unwise  or  erroneous  opinion  con- 
cerning the  coal-tar  derivatives  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list  your 
honombie  committee  exhibited  to  him,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
'  treasurer  of  the  Albany  Aniline  Company.  The  writer  has  made  con- 
tinuous and  recent  inquiries  about  the  attempts,  successes,  and  failures 
resulting  from  ventures  which  contemplated  the  manufacture  of  the 
products  above  referred  to,  and  has  ascertained  that  all  the  enter- 
prises devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  herein  designated 
had  to  be  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  ample  provisions 
looking  toward  the  protection  of  such  efforts. 

The  apparent  inability  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturera 
in  the  preparation  of  many  coal-tar  derivatives  is  dependent— 

1.  Upon  the  increased  cost  of  establishing  plants  in  this  countiy, 
joined  to  the  high  percentage  of  depreciation  chargeable  to  construc- 
tion capital  and  caused  by  the  destructive  action  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed upon  the  apparatus  used. 

2.  Upon  the  inability  and  undesirability  of  enforcing  the  conditions, 
stipulations,  and  rigorous  control  of  labor  in  the  United  States  which 
govern  the  toiling  masses  of  ,Europe. 

3.  Upon  the  necessity  for  remarkably  bold  investments,  vigilant  and 
skillful  supervision,  enlightened  with  accumulated  manufjActuring  ex- 
periences. 

4.  Upon  the  fact  that  European  manufacturers  have  proceeded  a  long 
distance  in  the  several  lines  of  industry  alluded  to,  and  have  thereby 
become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  contingencies  imposing  precarious 
conditions,  jeopardizing  the  results  and  involving  their  ventures. 
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The  knowledge  of  how  to  obviate  and  overcome  the  obstacles  incident 
to  the  operation,  together  with  a  prior  occapation  of  the  markets,  is,  in 
a  bvisiness  sense,  equivalent  to  the  accumulation  of  an  augmented  cap- 
ital; conseqaently,  there  is  little  prospect  that  any  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Hudson's  list  will  bacome  subjects  or  objects  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  during  the  twenty  years  next  ensuing; 
therefore  the  writer  would  respectfcdly  urge  their  free  admission,  be- 
cause the  transformations  of  these  substances  to  dyes  are  more  manage- 
ableoperations,attended  withlesshazardousand  intricate  manipulations 
than  the  processes  for  preparing  the  intermediate  products  from  which 
they  are  usually  made. 

Your  honorable  body  will  please  excuse  this  encroachment  upon  its 
time  and  accept  the  writer's  justification  for  the  intrusion,  upon  the 
assumption  that  some  of  the  thoughts  herein  set  forth  may  become 
available  in  the  discussions  to  follow  hereafter. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hatdn  M.  Baker, 
Chemisty  U.  8.  Laboratory^  New  York  Cityj  If  T. 

Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldbich, 

Chairman  Senate  Stibcommittee  on  Finance* 


WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

STATEKEHT  OF  THOHAS  SAMPSOS,  OF  WASHIHGTOS  KILLS  COM- 

PAHT. 

Lawbenoe,  Mx&B.y  October  4, 1888. 

Senator  :  As  a  manufacturer,  using  at  the  rate  of  100,000  pounds 
of  flue  wool  a  week,  I  very  much  regret  the  recommendation  of  your 
committee  in  advancing  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
It  will  defeat  its  own  object. 

The  farmer's  trouble  today,  the  manufacturer's  also,  results  from  tho^ 
fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  wool  grown  abroad  is  excluded  from  the' 
United  States  on  account  of  the  specific  duty.  Its  operation  gives  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  wools  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  the  cloth  can  be 
introduced  into  this  country  in  immense  quantities  larger  than  ever,  in 
spite  of  the  tariff  on  goods.  Certainly,  what  the  wool-grower  wants 
to-day  is  to  limit  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  thus  create  a 
market  for  his  own  wool. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  submit  that  the  present  proposed  Bepublican 
Senate  tariff  will  not  accomplish  this  object  and  that  the  raisers  of  wool 
will  be  still  greviously  disappointed.  An  ad  valorem  duty  at  almost 
any  rate  would  accomplish  the  purpose  by  creating  a  competition  for 
wools  in  London,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  goods ;  and  in  this 
manner  alone  can  importations  be  restricted. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Thos.  Sampson, 

Manager, 

Hon,  Nelson  W.  Aldeioh, 

Washinptonj  D.  (7, 
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BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 
STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JACOB  KATEB,  OE  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TABEPF  BILL.— -DUTY  ON  FOEBiaN  BOOKS. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate : 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  I.  Kobler,  publisher  and  bookseller,  911  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  most  respectfully  begs  to  submit  the  following  re- 
marks and  statements  to  3^our  wise  and  favorable  consideration : 

The  publication  of  German  books  in  the  United  States  increases  daily 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  German  immigration,  and  also  in  con- 
sequence of  an  increased  desire  of  the  citizeus  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent 
to  become  familiar  with  the  German  tongue. 

Thoubands  of  i)eople  are  thus  employed  as  writereT,  compositors,  print- 
ers, book-binders,  etc.,  and  make  a  decent  and  respectable  living. 

An  unconditional  abolition  of  the  duty  on  imported  German  books, 
or  even  a  large  reduction  of  such  duties,  would  deprive  these  many 
hands  of  the  means  to  earn  their  livilihood,  the  necessary  work  would 
be  done  in  Germany,  where  the  wages  are  low. 

Illustration :  Some  time  ago  the  Astor  library  in  New  York  had  5,000 
books  bound  in  Leipsic,  at  a  price  of  50  per  cent,  lower  than  the  lowest 
bid  received  in  New  York. 

Publishers  like  Mr.  Kohler  would  certainly  suffer  great  loss,  and 
such  losses  would  be  felt  in  all  branches  connected  with  the  book  trade* 

Besides,  our  country  would  be  flooded  with  a  literature  not  at  all  fit 
for  citizens  of  a  Republic  ]  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  th^ 
immigrants  should  be  provided  with  such  reading  material  as  tends  to 
make  them  good  citizens  by  relying  on  themselves. 

George  Washington,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  uttered  this  great 
sentiment :  ^'  Shut  up  all  avenues  to  foreign  influence  and  rely  on  yoar- 
selves  only.'^ 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  begs  to  add  that  Mr.  Kohler  is 
well  known  as  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  who  built  up  his  own  busi- 
ness and  publishes  good  books  only. 

He  employs  about  two  hundred  hands,  and  has  a  capital  of  about 
$150,000  invested  in  his  business. 

I  add  a  catalogue  of  his  publications  and  the  latest  work. 
With  due  respect,  and  in  truth  and  sincerity, 

Dr.  Jacob  Maybb. 


ETHERS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  LEWIS  ABBAHAH. 

Attention  is  invited  to  certain  clauses  in  bill  (H.  R.  0051),  now  under 
consideration,  wherein  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  import  duty  on  articles 
used  for  purposes  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  more  particularly  for 
the  manufacture  of  imitation  liquors  and  beverages. 

By  the  present  tariff  acts  the  duty  is  imposed  on  articles  of  this  de- 
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scription  as  follows  (see  B.  F.  Downing  &  Oo.'s  new  Pocket  Tarifi  of 
Express  Bates  and  IJnited  States  Customs  Daties): 

A.  Coffnftc  oily  $4  per  ounce  (pp.  45, 104). 

B.  Etner  oBnanthic,  $4  per  ounce  (pp.  59, 103). 

C.  Coloring  for  brandy,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (p.  46). 

D.  Essence  of  rnm,  50  cents  per  onnce  (p.  58). 

E.  Essence  oftrmt,fi2.bO  per  ponnd  (p.  58). 

F.  Fruit  ethers,  |2.50  per  pound  (pp.  59, 65). 

G.  Ethers  not  specified,  $1  per  pound  (p.  59). 

The  import  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  these  articles  by  the  bill 
under  consideration  will  be  found  on  page  90,  sections  31,  32,  33. 

A.  Oognac  oil  is  used  simply  and  only  for  manufacturing  spuHous 
brandy. 

B.  CEnanthic  ether  is  only  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
spirits  and  adulteration  of  beverages. 

C.  It  is  manifest  that  coloring  for  brandy  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
its  name  indicates. 

D.  The  same  is  true  of  essence  of  rum ;  it  is  only  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  spurious  article. 

The  items  0,  D  should  be  advanced  in  rate  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  items  A,  B  should  be  specifically  tabulated,  and  rated  at  least  as 
in  the  present  tariff,  and  not  included,  as  proposed,  in  pending  bill,  sec- 
tions 32,  33,  page  90. 

£,  F.  Fruit  essences  are  now  rated  at  $2.50  per  pound. 

These  are  used  to  manufacture  articles  simulating  genuine  fruit 
essences,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  genuine,  healthful  material.  If 
the  present  bill  becomes  a  law  without  specifically  denominating  these 
products,  they  would  come  in  at  rates  specified  in  sections  32  or  33. 

Section  32  reads,  ^'Butyric  ether  and  other  fruit  ether.'^  iButyric  ether 
forms  the  base  of  most  of  the  condensed  ethers,  essences,  and  other 
compounds  used  for  adulterating  purposes  (see  Note  L).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  erroneous  to  class  such  a  deleterious  article  as  a  fruit 
ether,  or  to  reduce  the  duty  thereon. 

Most  of  the  articles  herein  referred  to  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
the  original  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mills. 

By  instruction  I  had  the  honor  to  call  attention  thereto,  and  by 
amendment  these  articles  were  restored  to  the  present  tariff  rates  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  same  action  be  taken  by  the 
Senate. 

Appended  hereto  are  copies,  marked  Exhibits  2  and  3,  of  memoranda 
furnished  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Farquhar,  June 
1,1888. 

Lewis  Abbaham, 
1311  F  Street  J  WashingUmj  2>.  0. 

KOTB  L. 

Butyric  ether  or  pine-apple  oil  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant  oil,  obtained  by  distill 
ing  butyric  acid  (or  the  botyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  material 
which  passes  over  is  the  B.E.,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol  and  s^ld  in  com- 
noerce  as  artificial  pine-apple  oil.  It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavor  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavor  to 
the  presence  of  natural  butyric  ether. 

The  artificial  variety  is  now  extensively  used  for  flavoring  confections,  as  pine- 
apple drops,  for  sophisticatiag  bad  rum,  and  for  flavoring  custards,  ices,  and  cream, 
as  also  an  acidulated  drink  or  lemonade,  named  pine-apple  ale. 

Butvric  ether  alone  can  not  be  used  in  perfumery  for  handkerchief  use,  as,  when  in- 
haled in  even  a  smaU  quantity,  it  tends  to  oauve  irritation  of  the  air  tubes  of  the 
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lungs  and  intense  beadaobe,  but  it  is  employed  as  one  material  in  the  mannfactore 
of  compound  perfumery. 

It  is  composed  of  ordinary  ether  (C^HsO)  and  butyfic  acid  (CjHtOj  — HO),  and 
its  strict  chemical  name  and  symbol  are  the  butyrate  of  the  oside  of  ethyL  (C4H5O, 
CbHtOs).  ^      . 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  substance  possessing  such  a  disagreeable  odor  as  butyric 
acid,  (that  of  rancid  butter)  should  be  capable  of  forming,  in  part  at  least,  a  substance 
with  such  a  pleasant  flavor  as  artificial  pine-apple  oil. 

Exhibit  1. 

Attention  is  invited  to  proposition  to  the  tariff  bill,  now  under  considenition, 
whereby  essential  oils  and  essences,  solely  used  for  the  mannfact^re  of  imitation  liq- 
uors and  adulterating  pure  liquors,  are  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

6ucb  articles,  instead  of  bein^  admitted-duty  free,  should  be  utterly  prohibited. 

The  uses  and  purposes  to  which  these  oils  and  essences  are  put  is  fully  illustrated 
in  accompanying  documents,  showing  recipes  for  adulterating  and  xpanufacturiug 
liquors. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  a  dealer  in  essential  oils  used  for  manufacturing  imitation 
liquors  occurs  the  following  language :  '*  The  base  of  a  manufactured  liquor  must  be 
a  pnre^  inodorous  spirit.  Should  any  but  l^e  best  be  used,  the  quality  wiU  deteriorate 
proportionately." 

All  natural  old  liquors  (straight  goods)  contain  certain  odorous  compound  ethers, 
arising  from  fermentation  processes  and  slow  oxidation.'* 

Besides  being  used  for  imitating  spirituous  liquors,  these  essences  are  used  to  make 
imitation  fruit-flavoring,  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  manufacturing  sirups  for 
soda-water,  imitation  ginger  beer,  and  so-called  medical  bitters. 

Even  if  some  of  these  essences  have  some  merit,  nevertheless  they  have  many  very 
dangerous  properties,  and  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  persons  are  dangerous  to  health. 

A  ningle  illnstration  of  one  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose. 

(ESAlXTBlC  ACID  AND  BTHBR. 

This  is  one  of.  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  by  nitric  acid,  and  is 
likewise  yielded  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  castor-oil,  wax,  and  various  fats. 

Its  most  characteristic  salt  is  thecBnanthic  of  copper,  which  crystallizes  in  beautifhl 
green  needles. 

Tbe  oleates  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  animal  body.  They  have  also  been  foand 
in  pus,  in  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  in  the  excrements  after  the  administration  of 
purgatives. 

Exhibit  2. 

brandies. 

Cognac,  from  our  finest  Cognac  oil,  distilled  out  of  grapes ;  take  to  40  gallons  of 
the  best  (;ologne  spirits,  proof,  one-sixth  of  1  ounce  of  the  Cognac  oil,  well  out  in  1 
pint  of  alcohol,  li  pints  sugar  sirup,  and  4  ounces  of  onr  sugar  coloring. 

Brandy,  from  Oeanthic  ether ;  4  ounces  Oeanthic  ether,  1  ounce  Jamaica  ram  es> 
sence,  1^  pints  sugar  sirup,  and  4  ounces  of  our  sugar  coloring. 

Hochelle  brandy;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sngmr 
sirup. 

Otard  brandy ;  4  ounees  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sn^ar  airap. 

Cognac  brandy ;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gall  ons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pmt  sugar 
sirup. 

Seignette  brandy;  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  prooi^  and  1  pint  sugar 
sirup. 

Catawba  brandy;  8  to  10  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint 
sugar  sirup. 

Apple  brandy ;  6  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar  simp. 

Cider  brandy ;  8  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar  sirup. 

Peach  brandy;  5  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  and  1  pint  sugar 
sirup. 

Cherry  brandy ;  8  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  spiriliSy  proofs  and  1  pint  sugar 
sirup. 

Bioe  brandy ;  1  pound  of  essence  to  50  gallons  spirits^  ptooi^  and  1  pint  sugar  simp. 

GINS. 

Holland  gin,  Old  Tom,  Scheidam  Schnapps,  London  Dock  j^in,  etc. ;  take  to  40  gal- 
lons Cologne  spirits,  proof,  4  ounces  of  the  essence,  and  1^  pints  of  sugar  sirup. 
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Bmcs. 

Jomalea  nun ;  take  to  40  ^llons  Bpirite,  proof,  oae-half  pound  of  the  eaaenec^  o&d- 
haJf  pint  of  our  sugar  coloring,  and  1  qaart  sugar  sirup. 
Saint  Croix  ram ;  the  same  as  the  above,  without  coloring. 
Bataria  Arrac ;  the  same  as  the  above,  without  coloring. 
New  England  rum ;   the  same  as  the  above,  without  coloring. 

PUNCH  X6SRNCBB. 

Jamaica  mm  punch;  take  1  pound  of  the  essence,  cut  it  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol,  30 
gallons  proof  Col<M{ne  spirits,  10  gallons  sugar  sirup,  1  pint  of  our  coloring,  and  1 
pound  tartaric  acio. 

Wine  punch ;  made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

Arrac  punch  ;   made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

Saint  Croix  rum  punch ;  made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

Whisky  punch ;  made  the  same  as  above,  without  coloring. 

BITTERS. 

Aromatic  bitters ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits,  15  per  cent,  below  proofs  6  to  8  ounces 
of  essence,  well  cut  io  alcohol,  I  to  2  gallons  sirup,  and  1  pint  sugar  coloring. 

Spanish  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Hostetters  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Plantation  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Herba  bitters;  same  as  above. 

Stoughton  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Cocktail  bitters;  same  as  above. 

Hop  bitters;  same  as  above. 

Angostura  bitters ;  same  as  above. 

Boonecamp  bitters ;  take  to  40  g^allons  spirits,  30  per  cent,  below  proof,  H  pints  of 
the  extract,  add  about  2  gallons  sirup  and  1  pint  coloring. 

Hamburger  bitters ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits.  30  per  cent,  below  proof,  1^  pints  of 
the  extract,  add  about  2  gallons  sirup  and  1  pint  coloring, 

Berliner  bitters ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits,  30  per  cent,  below  proof,  H  plnts  of  the 
extract,  add  about  2  gallons  sirup  and  1  pint  coloring. 

WHISKIES. 

Bourbon  ;  take  to  40  gallons  spirits  about  1  ounce  of  the  flavor  and  2  ounces  of  our 
brandy  coloring. 

Kye ;  same  as  above. 

MoDongahela ;  same  as  above. 

Irish  and  Scotch  whiskies ;  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  8  ounces  essence ;  about  1  gal- 
lon ntalt  whisky. 

Wheat  and  malt  whisky ;  take  to  40  gallons  of  rectified  whisky  about  3  ounces  of 
the  essence. 

Co^  ether,  is  a  well  known  article  for  all  kinds  of  whiskies,  principally  for  rye ; 
take  1^  ounces  essence  per  barreL 

CORDIALS. 

Kummel;  take  about  one-quarter  pound  of  the  essence,  36  gallons  spirits  and  4  gal- 
lons sugar  sirup. 

^  Anis;  take  about  one- half  pound  of  the  essence,  well  out  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol,  36 
gallons  of  spirits,  proof,  4  gallons  sugar  sirup. 

Peppermint ;  dissolve  one-half  pouud  of  the  essence  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol  and  add 
to  36  gallons  spirits,  4  gallons  sugar  sirup,  oue-half  pound  our  peppermint  coloring. 

Ginger  brandy :  take  2  poundH  of  the  extract,  27  gallons  spirits,  proof,  13  gallons 
water,  5  ounces  of  our  sugar  coloring,  one-quarter  gallon  sugar  sirup. 

Ginger  cordial,  or  ginger  wine ;  take  li  pounds  of  the  extract,  14  gallons  spirits, 
proo^  5  gallons  sugar  sirup,  21  gallons  water,  2  ounces  carlit  red,  2  ounces  tartaric 
aoid. 

Blackberry  brandy ;  17  gallons  proof  Cologne  spirits,  6  ounces  blackberry  essence, 
3  to  4  gallons  cherry  juice ;  4  gallons  sirup,  4  gallons  sweet  cider,  15  gallons  hot  water, 
1  pint  coloring,  4  ounces  tartaric  acid. 

Absynth;  2U  gallons  Cologne  spirits,  proof,  1  pound  essence  cut  in  alcohol,  1  pint 
Bu^ar  sirup.  Color  is  made  of  six  parts  solution  curcuma,  two  part's  indigo  carmen, 
mixed. 

Cider  and  wine  vinegar  flavor;  1  ounce  of  this  essence  added  to  common  vinegar 
gives  flavor  of  wine  and  cider  vinegar.  ^ 
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WINE  RBCIPBS. 

Port  wine ;  for  1  barrel,  30  ffalloDs  of  cider  after  the  same  has  fiDrmented,  5  gaUons 
of  spirits,  4  gaUons  sinip,  one-half  i>oQDd  powdered  gum  kino,  one-quarter  pound  tar- 
taric acid,  6  to  8  ounces  Port  wlue  flavor. 

To  produce  a  better  quality,  add  a  few  gallons  of  German  cherry  Juice,  or  any  kind 
of  pi^rewine,  Spanish  or  Oatalonic  the  best. 

Malaga,  Madeira,  Sherry,  and  Catawba  wines ;  for  1  barrel,  20  to  30  gallons  of  cider, 
2  to  3  gallons  sugar  sirup,  one-half  pound  tartaric  acid,  5  gaUons  spirits,  proof,  1  gallon 
vinegar,  one-half  to  1  ounce  carlat  red,  sugar  coloring,  etc.,  of  the  respective  flavors 
one-hall  pound  each  per  barrel. 

Claret;  the  same  as  port  wine,  in  addition  to  1  to  2  gallons  of  blackberry  juice  and 
one-half  pound  claret  wine  essence. 

Color  for  port  wine ;  1  ounce  azuline,  4  ounces  of  onr  sugar  coloring  to  the  barrel. 

FOB  CONFECTIONERS  AND  SODA-WATER. 

Our  flavor  for  wine  drops,  peppermint  drops,  etc.,  as  well  as  our  sarsaparilla,  pear 
oil,  pine  apple,  banana,  etc.,  are  highly  concentrated. 

Carlat  red  coloring,  for  all  kinds  of  wines,  liquors,  cider,  sirup,  candies,  ice-cream, 
etc.  This  color  does  not  settle,  is  very  extensive  and  newly  prepared.  Mutit  be  mixed 
with  sugar  coloring  according  to  our  recipes. 

Sirup,  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc. ;  one-half  pound  of  the  essence  cut  in  1  pint  of 
alcohol,  1^^  pounds  tartaric  acid,  7  ounces  carlat  red,  for  1  barrel.  Banana,  pine-ap- 
ple, etc.,  as  above,  without  the  carlat  red. 

Ginger,  birch,  root,  and  raspberry  beer,  etc. ;  take  1  pound  extract  to  one-half  gal- 
Ion  sirup,  2^  ounces  tartoric  acid ;  put  this  in  bottles,  and  charge  with  carbonic  aoid 
water. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 
STATEXEHT  OF  WALTEB  E.  BASHETT,  MASXTPACTinElEB. 

I    * 

New  Yoek,  December  10,  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  I  can  not  possibly  get  on  to  Washington  this  week 
.  in  any  case  before  Friday,  permit  me  to  follow  out  yonr  soggestiou  and 
lay  before  you  what  I  believe  the  cigar  and  leaf  tobacco  trade  would  re- 
gard as  equitable  as  well  a^  protective  to  all  concerned  in  a  tariff  bill : 

Leaf  tobacco  : .  P©r  pound. 

Not  stemmed #0.50 

,If  stemmed .• i 55 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco 5.00 

As  you  propose  to  make  specific  duties  and  also  to  increase  the  duty 
on  leaf  tobacco  there  would  be  no  equitable  balance  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer  short  of  $5  per  pound.  ^ 

I  have  shown  the  Senate  bill  to  several  manufacturers  and  leaf  deal- 
ers, and  one  and  all  condemn  the  idm  of  making  one  rate  of  duty  for 
wrappers  and  another  for  fillers,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  Who  shall  say  what  is  a  wrapper  and  what  is  a 
filler!  That  is  the  cause  of  the  muddle  in  the  present  law,  and  the  new 
one  contemplates  a  continuance  of  this  uncertain  feature.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  people  in  Washington  to  present  this  issue  to  you,  only 
that  I  can  not  get  them  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any  bill  passed  by 
this  session  of  Congress,  but  If  one  is  passed^  it  ought  not  to  read  as  the 
present  tobacco  schedule  reads.  Certainly  no  leaf-tobacco  merchant  or 
cigar  manufacturer  but  what  would  point  out  to  you  the  inequities  and 
dangers  to  trade  that  would  follow  the  enactment  of  such,  a  measure. 
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You  will  probably  remember  that  you  thought  in  all  fairness  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Washington  that  section  2804  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Barnett. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 


CORK  MANUFACTURERS. 
STATEHEHT  OE  TEUSLOW  &  COMPAHT. 

,  New  York,  December  13, 1888. 

Sib:  The  Senate  tariff  bill  being  under  consideration,  we  beg  to  ask 
your  attention  to  some  facts  relating  to  the  present  duty  on  manufact- 
ured corks. 

Since  the  duty  on  cork  was  reduced  by  recommendation  of  the  tariff 
commission  in  1883  from  30  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  we 
have  had  to  meet  more  or  less  serious  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
factured corks,  the  importations  of  same  having  largely  increased  each 
year.  The  principal  reason  for  the  considerable  protection  needed  in 
this  industry  is  on  account  of  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  which  countries  the  foreign  corks  are  most  largely  manu- 
factured. 

The  present  duty,  if  collected  on  an  honest  valuation,  might  afford  us 
moderate  protection,  except  on  some  classes  of  corks,^  but  the  extreme 
diflQculty  of  correctly  appraising  the  value  of  these  goods  has  led,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  to  a  very  general  system  of  undervaluation.  We 
would  strongly  urge  a  change  in  the  duties  on  corks  from  an  ad  valorem 
to  a  specific  duty,  fixing  the  rate  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
ad-valorem  rate. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  further  information  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject at  any  time  you  may  desire. 
We  are,  sir,  yours,  truly, 

Tbuslow  &  Co. 

Hon.  WiLLLUi  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Finance* 


COBALT  OXIDE. 

'ISITATEMEHT  OF  IMPOETEBS  OF  OXIDE  OF  COBALT. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate: 

The  undersigned  firms  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  hon- 
orable committee  for  consideration  the  suggestion  that  the  present 
duty  on  oxide  of  cobalt  be  changed  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a 
specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  object  of  this  suggestion  is  not  to  ask  for  either  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty  as  now  provided,  but  only  to  cor- 
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rect  the  unsatiBfactoiy  condition  arising  from  flnctnations  in  the  market 
price  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  which  greatly  embarrass  the  importers,  the  con- 
sumers, and  the  custom-hoase  authorities. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  oxide  of  cobalt  in  this  country  is  about 
30,000  pounds,  of  which  amount  about  22,000  pounds  are  imported,  and 
about  8,000  pounds  manufactured  here.  By  far  the  -greater  bulk  of  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  consumed  is  used  by  the  manufacturing  potters.  Tbey 
use  it  to  whiten  the  natural  yellowish  color  of  the  earthenware  just  as 
the  natural  yellow  tint  of  the  fiber  in  linen  is  whitened  by  the  use  of 
<^  indigo,"  and  in  paper  by  the  addition  of  ultramarine  or  aniline  blue. 

It  is  the  custom  among  potters  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  oxide  of 
cobalt,  as  they  do  tor  all  raw  materials,  by  yearly  contracts  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  contracts  are  given  out  at  a  fixed  price  to 
the  importer,  who  covers  himself  by  contracting  for  the  maximum 
amount  needed,  at  fixed  prices  in  Europe,  and  for  successive  deliveries 
during  the  year  according  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer.  The.  practice 
of  the  custom-house  ofiicials  is  to  collect  the  duty,  not  ft'om  the  prices 
actually  paiU  by  the  importer,  but  from  the  fluctuating  market  prices. 

These  fluctuations  of  the  market  price  are  very  great,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  show : 


The  price  of  oxide  of  cobalt  at  the  beginoing  of  this  year,  and  antil  lately, 

was  6  sfailliugs  per  poand  in  Europe,  which  is  equal  to $1. 44 

To  this  add  20  per  cent,  duty .2?f* 

We  have  as  a  result 1.7^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  price,  to  which  are  to  be  added  cost  of  packing,  of 
freight,  consular  fees,  etc.,  the  contracts  for  this  year  were  made. 

A  short  time  ago  oxide  of  cobalt  followed  the  other  metals  in  their 
advance,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  9  shillings  per  pound,  equivalent 
to  $2.16  per  pound. 

Now,  those  parties  who  have  contracted  for  fhture  delivery  at  G 
shillings  must  also  pay  20  per  cent,  duty  on  9  shillings,  or  an  advance  in 
duty  of  50  per  cent.,  equal  to  14.4  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the 
duiy  they  had  calculated  when  the  purchases  and  sales  were  made. 

The  margin  of  profit  to  the  importer  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  eSa  ad- 
dition of  14.4  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty  will  not  alone  absorb  this 
beniefit,  but  will  also  involve  him  in  a  heavy  loss.  To  provide  against 
such  a  loss  in  the  future  the  importer  is  obliged  to  bai^  his  contracts 
on  the  uncertain  fluctuations  of  the  duty,  which  operation  will  affect 
the  consumer.  The  consumer  makes  his  yearly  contracts  for  raw  ma- 
terials in  order  to  have  a  firm  basis  on  f-hich  to  calculate  the  cost  price 
of  his  manufactured  goods.  The  firm  basis  is  made  illusory  by  the  ex- 
isting taxation  law,  an  effect  which  is  not  contemplated  in  the  purpose 
of'  the  law  nor  in  the  intention  of  the  law-makers.  When  a  specific 
duty  is  imposed  the  condequences  of  the  present  law  are  avoided. 

The  very  reasonable  objection  against  specific  duties  is  wheh  different 
values  exist  for  different  qualities  of  the  same  classification^  can  not 
hold  good  for  oxide  of  cobalt 

Different  qualities  exist,  but  when  the  quantity  is  compared  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  quality  used  by  the  potters,  they  are  entirely  inaig- 
nificant  for  consideration ;  they  amount  to  only  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

The  duty  before  the  recent  raise  was,  as  shown  above,  with  the  pres- 
ent taxation,  28.8  cents  per  pound,  and  this  rate  represents  pretty  well 
the  rate  when  we  take  as  a  basis  the  average  value  of  oxide  of  cobalt 
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in  the  last  three  years.  Therefore  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  as  pro- 
posed above  would  b^  a  fair  rate  if  no  change  to  either  higher  or  lower 
is  contemplated. 


Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Nsw  YOBK,  December  13,  1888. 


BOESSLEB  &  HASSLAOHEB. 

J.  Mabsohing  &  Co. 

HATVnVTTLL  &  GiLLESPIE. 

Ghas.  Coopeb  &  Go. 


PENS. 
STAIEMEnr  OP  IVISON,  BTiAKEMATT  &  CO. 

New  Yobk,  December  13, 1888. 

Deab  Sm :  Your  favor  of  the  12th  instant  to  hand.  We  thank  you 
for  the  iniformatton  regarding  the  proposed  duty  on  gold  pens. 

We  ai*e  specially  interested  in  supplying  steel  pens  to  our  public 
schools.  Our  prices  are  between  25  and  30  cents  per  gross.  They  are 
made  in  England,  because  we  can  get  the  finest  quality  of  metal  and 
nniform  workmanship. 

School  pens  cost  ft  om  6  to  7  pence  per  gross,  the  finest  quality  for 
expert  writers  from  1  to  3  shillings  per  gross,  and  fancy  grades  as  high 
as  10  shillings  per  gross. 

The  dnty  at  12  cents  a  gross  and  charges  will  average :  For  school,  110 
per  cent.,  commercial,  25  per  cent.,  and  fancy,  6  per  cent.  We  consider 
the  ad  valorem  rate  as  just  and  equitable  ]  let  the  amount  be  fixed  at 
any  rate  from  35  per  cent,  and  upwards. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  if  the  specific  rate  may  seem  to  be  fair  for  all 
inte^^ested,  that  a  provision  be  made  ^<  that  all  duty  shall  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  50  or  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem."  We  advocate,  work,  and  vote  for 
protection  to  our  industries,  but  can  not  see  justice  in  making  the 
schools  pay  a  tax,  in  excess  of  merchants,  for  their  pens. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  1883  recommended  40  per  cent.  In  1884  the 
Senate  and  House  made  it  about  the  same,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  the  conference  committee  reversed  the  action  and  made  the  rate 
specific  12  cents  per  gross. 

Pardon  our  writing  you  again  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  sincerely  in- 
terested, and  address  you  with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  of 
yo^r  public  actions. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

IvisoN,  Blakehan  &  Go. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senator^  WtMhinptoUj  D,  O. 
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EHOSPHORUS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  J.  J.  ALLEFS  SOHS,  FEBTIIIZEBS. 

Philadelphia,  December  6, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  As  we  notice  that  Senate  tariff  bill  is  again  before  your 
coQimittee,  we  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  item  of  phosphorus. 
We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  prompt  reply  to  our  letter  of  August  3 
on  this  subject,  and  the  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Durfee,  requesting 
permission  to  print  said  letter.  We  ask  now  that  your  committee  will 
kindly  give  a  careful  reading  to  our  letter  of  August  3,  and  note  that 
our  expensive  plant  is  standing  idle  and  the  phosporus  is  being  fur- 
nished from  England.  It  was  acknowledged  that  no  phosporus  superior 
to  ours  was  ever  brought  to  this  country.  It  shows  that  we  have  full 
ability  to  make  it  of  the  highest  grade;  but  we  are  not  able  to  do  so 
and  compete  with  the  present  views  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of 
England  on  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  are  positive  they  are 
making  no  money,  but  are  determined  to  sell  the  goods  at  cost  here 
until  our  plant  has  gone  to  decay.  If  the  duty  is  placed  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  it  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  phosphorus  being  made 
in  this  country,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  do,  and  furnish  it  at  60 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  only  half  the  price  at  which  this  surticle  has 
ever  been  sold  until  the  last  few  years,  when  they  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  destroying  the  industry  in  this  country. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  J.  Allen's  Sons. 
Hon.  N.  W.  Aldbioh, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  O. 


ZYLONITE. 
STATEKEnr  OF  AMERXCAH  ZTLOHITE  COKPAHT. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  DAWES. 

Ztlonite,  Mass.,  December  8, 188& 
On  the  24th  of  August  last  I  gave  you  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
rate  of  duty  which  would  be  just  and  equitable  to  levy  on  this  artidei 
and  although  the  manufacturers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  taxes  on  alcohol,  yet  the  rate  proposed  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  not  offer  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers j  especially  when  it  refers  to  the  finer  qualities  I  would  not 
consider  it  sufficient. 

The  quality  of  the  material  can  be  determined  by  its  specific  gravity, 
resulting  from  more  or  less  pigment  used. 

Being  always  in  favor  of  specific  duties  wherever*  they  can  be  ap- 
plied, I  should  suggest  the  followiog  schedule : 

Per  lb. 
Zylonite,  xylonite,  or  cello loid,  and  all  componnda  of  pyroxyline,  in  sheet  or 

rod  form,  of  the  specifio  gravity  of  1.5  or  over t0.40 

When  of  aspecitio  gravity  of  less  than  1.5 60 

The  same  when  polished,  finished,  or  manufactured  into  ^Ui^^ifi^^K^^^^^"^^^ 
and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  O 
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I  mnst  emphasize  that,  as  it  requires  skilled  labor  for  the  manufact  ui':) 
of  these  articles  and  that  we  pay  Itilly  twice  or  even  three  times  tho 
wages  paid  abroad  to  these  artisans,  this  rate  of  duty  is  no  more  than 
a  fair  protection  to  American  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  dnty  for  compounds  of  fusel  oil,  I  wrote  you  on  Sep- 
tember 17;  and  in  order  to  give  to  this  Senate  committee  a  clear  under- 
standing of  these  articles,  I  submit  the  following  as  to  their  oi  igin,  etc. : 

Fusel  oil  (derived  from  German  ^^  fusel,"  common  or  bad  liquor)  is  that 
offensive  essential  oil  carried  over  by  alcoholic  vapor  during  distillation 
of  fermented  mash.  Fifty  years  ago  distillers  consumed  it  by  burning 
in  fixed  lamps  to  light  up  their  distilleries.  It  is  now  an  offensive  waste 
product,  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Differenceeyin  odor  of  fusel  oil  from  dif- 
fering sources  suggested  investigation  of  its  proximate  components,  and 
it  was  found  that  according  to  the  fermented  mash  from  which  jt  was  ob- 
tained, for  instance,  whether  &om  malt,  barley,  potatoes,  mai^e,  molasses. 
beet  root,  etc.,  respectively,  so  would  the  odor  vary,  and  the  fusel  oil 
itself  could  by  the  chemist^s  art  be  separated  into  several  essential  or 
alcoholic  oils,  each  varying  in  odor  and  in  its  boiling-point  from  tlie 
other. 

Ultimate  analysis,  as  by  combustion  with  oxide  copper,  proved,  more- 
over,, that  whilst  consisting  of  similar  elements  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen),  yet  their  relative  proportions  varied  only  in  so  sm^ll  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  classed  as  alcohols,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  differ  so  greatly  in  their  properties,  that  except  to 
a  chemist  cognizant  of  their  composition  they  would  hardly  be  entitled 
to  such  classification.  Omitting  all  reference  to  the  other  nujnerons 
members  of  the  alcoholic  family  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  products 
of  fermentation  from  distilleries  of  alcohol,  starting  with  pure  alcohol 
or  spirits  of  wine,  as  known  in  the  arts,  for  our  type,  which  is  termed 
>  ethylic  alcohol  and  boils  at  174  degrees  Fahrenheit,  we  have,  fh>m  fusel 
oil — 

oFah. 

Propvlic  alcohol,  boiling  at 207 

Bntylic  alcohol,  boiling  at 242 

Amylic  alcohol,  boiling  at 279 

I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  that,  with  a  view  to  avoid  incon- 
sistent rulings  as  to  the  import  duty  on  fusel  oil,  instead  of  the  one  syn- 
onym alone  at  present  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  viz,  fus^l-oil,  t.  e..  amy- 
lic alcohol,  it  be  modified  as  under,  viz,  '<  fusel  oil,  t.  e.^  amylic  alcohol, 
propylic  alcohol,  butylic  alcohol,  or  mixtures  of  these,  and  that  iteither 
remain  a«  the  old  rate  of  duty,  viz,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  be  placed 
on  the  free  list." 

I  must  mention  yet  that  all  of  these  alcohols,  on  account  of  their 
highly  prisonous  properties  (when  introduced  in  the  system),  are  totally 
nnflt  for  drinking  purposes. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  that  I  should  appear  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  these  subjects,  please  advise,  as  I  am  at  liberty  any  day  dur- 
ing the  coming  week. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Emil  Kippeb. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes. 
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LEAD  ORES. 

STATSlHSBT  07  TBS  CAKUPAHO  lUSlBG  COMPAlTr. 

New  York,  December  10, 1888. 

Sib  :  We  beg  to  call  yoor  attentioB  to  the  reading  of  paragraph  in  the 
present  and  also  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  now  before  yoar  committee 
in  relation  to  ores,  viz : 

Present  tariff,  paragraph  188 :  <^  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  1^  cents 
per  ponnd.'^ 

This,  we  think,  was  originally  Intended  to  read  ^^  Lead  in  the  ore," 
ere. ;  sfaopld  pay  1^  cents  per  ponnd.  Metallic  lead  pays  only  2  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  the  actaal  metal  imported,  and  the  cost  of  redocing 
lead  iu  the  ore  to  the  metallic  lead  costs  about  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound, 
or  over  $20  per  ton. 

Under  the  present  reading  of  that  paragraph  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment compels  the  importer  of  oi'es  to  pay  1^  cents  per  pound  upon 
the  gross  weight,  less  weight  of  actual  copper  in  such  ore,  even  if  the 
.  lead  only  averages,  say,  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  about  400  to  800  pounds 
'  of  actual  metal  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

This  we  claim  to  be  a  veiy  great  injustice,  and  contra  to  the  origi- 
nal intention,  thereby  prohibiting  the  importations  of  such  ores,  be- 
sides, depriving  the  smelters  in  America  of  the  labor  and  profits  of 
treating  and  reducing  ores  to  a  marketable  commodity,  viz,  metallic 
lead. 

For  example  we  will  iliastrate  from  an  actual  importation  of  ore 
made  by  this  company  from  their  mines  in  Soath  America,  August  15, 
1888,  per  steamer  Odin^  viz,  60  bags,  6,657  pounds,  Galena  ore. 

The  certificate  of  assay  at  the  appraiser's  store  reads: 

P«rtoiiof2,flMnw. 

Silver onnoes..  20 

Copper percent..     10.66 

Lead do 35.63 

Snlphnr : do B.50 

Gaagoe,eto do.-..    45. 2S 

Duty  should  be  on  actual  weight  of  metal : 

213  ponnds  copper,  at  2^  cents • f5.33 

712.6  poundB  lead,  at  li  cents ;. 10.68 

16.01 

The  collector  returns  as  follows  and  collects  duty — 

BertonofS^OOOnM. 

On  copper,  213  ponnds,  at  2^  cents  per  ponnd IS.  33 

On  lead  (the  balance  of  weight),  1,787  pounds,  at  !(  cents  per  pound 96,  SS 

38.21 
While  the  duty  upon  the  metal  should  be 16.20 

Difference 16.01 

This  shows  a  difference  against  the  importer  on  each  ton  of  ore  of 
$16.20,  besides  the  cost  of  reducing  to  metallic  lead  before  it  is  merchant- 
able. This  difference  in  duty  alone  is  equal  to  3.762  cents  perpoaod 
in  actual  metal,  which,  with  1  cent  per  pound  for  smelting,  makes  a 
difference  of  4.762  cents  per  ponnd,  while  the  present  market  for  metal* 
lie  lead  is  about  $3.65  to  $3.75  per  100  ponnds.    The  lower  the  percent 
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of  lead  with  ore  the  greater  is  the  difference  against  the  iini>orter ;  be- 
sides it  is  reasoDfkble  to  suppose  that  the  copper  carries  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  gangae,  or  refuse  matter,  and  had  this  ore  been  only  cop- 
per ore  the  customs  duties  would  only  have  been  |5.33  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  gross  weight. 

We  beg,  also,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appraiser,  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  lead  imported  as  silver  ores  or  silver  and 
lead,  does  so  by  taking  the  metal  in  the  ore,  based  upon  the  market 
value  of  metallic  lead,  making  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  reducing  and 
putting  it  in  such  metal,  viz,  metallic  lead.  He  protects  himself,  »nd 
the  decisions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (to  which  we  appealed), 
that  the  present  tariff  makes  no  provision  for  such  deduction  or  allow- 
ance. 

If  the  Treasury  decisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
present  tariff,  we  sha}l  be  compelled  to  send  our  ores  to  Europe  to 
be  smelted  and  then  imported  here  as  metallic  metal  at  2  cents  per 
pound  duty,  or  we  can  inject  enough  additional  silver  to  bring  it  here  as 
silver  ore,  paying  no  duty.  This  would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, besides  robbing  our  country  of  the  value  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
penses for  reducing  the  ores  here  in  America. 

We  appeal  to  your  committee  for  their  consideration  of  the  above 
facts,  and  to  so  change  the  language  of  said  clause  in  the  proposed  tariff 
bill  now  under  consideration,  that  the  ambiguous  interpreta(iiou  will 
be  avoided,  and  importers  afforded  the  relief  necessary  for  their  future 
success  and  prosperity. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  Y.  Myers, 
Secretary  Garupano  Mining  Company. 

Chairman  Finance  Oommittbb, 

Vmted  States  Senate^  Washingtanj  D.  O. 


GLASS. 
STATEHEVT  OF  HEBOT  &  MABBENHER, 

PUUe  and  9hwi  glasB  imporier9  and  nutnuf<kotttrera  of  mirror$,  1*24  and  126  South  Ftfth 

avenu4,  New  Tori, 

1 

December  la,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  us  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  Sched- 
ule B  of  the  tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate  relating  to  the  duties  on 
silvered  glass  or  looking-glass  plates  under  10  by  15  inches  square,  on 
which  different  rates  of  duty  are  made  on  the  same  article. 

lu  section  109  it  is  provided  that  ^'hand,  pocket,  or  table  mirrors,  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches,  with  or  without  frames,  shall  pay  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem." 

In  section  115  it  is  provided  that  '^cast,  polished  plate-glass,  silvered 
or  looking  glass  plates,  not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square,  shall  pay 
4  cents  per  square  foot''  (about  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem). 

In  section  116:  ^' But  no  looking-glass  plates  or  plate-glass  silvered, 
when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  Imposed  upon 
similar  glass  of  like  description  not  framed,  but  shall  pay,  in  addition 
thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  such  frames." 
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The  different  rates  proposed  in  these  three  sections  are  on  precisely 
the  same  article.  "  Hand,  pocket,  or  table  mirrors  ^  differ  in  no  way 
from  plate  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  terms  used  are  simply  to 
designate  the  use  to  which  applied,  while  looking-glass  plates  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  material  and  manufacture,  no  matter  to  what 
applied,  and  unless  one  or  the  other  of  these  sections  can  be  changed 
it  will  lead  to  endless  controversy  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  duty  to  be 
paid. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  omit  all  in  section  1(K^  relating  to  the  duties 
on  mirrors  and  frames,  as  the  same  object  is  accomplished  in  sections 
116  and  117,  and  simplifies  the  whole  matter,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  rate  of  duty  would  not  be  quite  so  high. '  This  (which  we  do 
not  advocate)  can  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rate,  but 
'  under  no  circumstances  should  it  exceed  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Should  you  deem  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  day  on  which  you  could 
hear  us  on  this  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  appear  before  you  for  that 
purpose. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Herot  &  Mabbenner. 

Hon.  Justin  5.  Mobbill, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Waskingtonj  Z>.  0. 


MOROCCO. 

COHHUVICATIOn  FBOH  WILLIAM  CLABK. 

Philadelphia,  December  3, 1888, 
My  Db  ab  Sib  :  I  notice  in  the  public  papers-under  the  head  of  "  Wash- 
ington  news"  that  the  Senate  tariff  bill  will  probably  be  taken  up  and 
pushed  forward  at  once.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, you  stated  yon  would  still  hear  Btatements  respecting  the  rates  on 
morocco,  and  if  possible  to  adjust  the  rates  according  to  our  desires  as 
expressed  before  you  on  the  20th  of  July  last.  You  also  stated  that  we 
could  rely  upon  having  a  full  and  thorough  hearing  before  the  matter 
reached  the  Senate.  If  yon  deem  it  advisable  for  our  committee  to 
come  to  Washington  and  go  over  the  ground  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  we 
are  ready  and' willing  to  come.  The  morocco  industry  (which  consists 
of  leather  made  from  goat  and  sheep  skins)  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Several  manufacturers,  including  myself,  have  closed  up  their  factories, 
and  have  no  prospects  ahead  for  opening  them,  all  on  account  of  the 
extreme  low  rates  which  are  placed  on  goat  and  sheep  skins  which  are 
tanned,  and  tanned  and  finished,  and  I  might  remark,  that  although  we 
are  few  in  numbers,  yet  we  can  manufacture  all  the  morocco  that  the 
country  needs  for  the  purpose  of  making  ladies  and  children's  shoes, 
and  not  alter  the  retail  price  of  sLoes.  It  is  really  urgent  that  the  man* 
nfacturers  should  be  protecte4l  by  a  higher  tariff*,  and  not  let  the  whole 
trade  drift  into  the,  hands  of  the  importers  (about  twenty  in  number,  and 
who  employ  no  hands)  and  besides  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  by  home  labor 

We  should  like  to  have  not  less  than  25  cents  per  pound  on  the  tanned 
and  unfinished  goat  anci  sheep  skins.    This  would  be  a  specific  duty, 
and  would  -avoid  all  undervaluations  on  this  class  of  stock, 
lu  reference  to  the  tanned  and  finished  goat  and  sheep  skins,  which 
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has  doable  the  amoaut  of  labor  that  the  tanned  and  anfinished  has,  we 
would  like  also  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  these,  and  would  suggest  plac- 
ing a  duty  of  at  least  $5  per  dozen — thus  avoiding  andervaluatious — and 
would  be  equivalent  to  33  per  cent,  nd  valorem. 

Hoping  you  will  give  the  matter  your  prompt  and  personal  attention, 
and  soliciting  your  reply,  I  am, 


Yours, 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison. 


William  Clark, 

For  Committee. 


ALCOHOL  IN  THE  ARTS. 
THE  DEPOTABUIZATIOV  OF  ALCOHOL. 

[TnnalAted  by  Prof.  Gb»rles  F.  Kroeh,  SteTens  Institnte  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  K*.  J.] 

In  reference  to  rendering  alcohol  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage  the  bun- 
desratk  (federal  council)  enacted,  as  follows,  in  its  session  of  June  21, 
1888: 

(1)  The  composition  of  the  general  agent  for  rendering  alcohol  unfit 
for  drinking,  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  regulation  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  duties  on  alcohol  for  industrial  and  other  pur- 
poses, prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  bundesrath  of  December  15, 1887, 
remains  in  force  until  further  notice. 

-  (2)  Instead  of  the  provisions  hitherto  in  force  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  components  of  the  general  agent  (Appendix  B?  of  the  regulation) 
the  directions  of  Appendix  A  will  take  effect.  But  until  December  31, 
1888,  methyl  alcohol  and  pyridine  bases  answering  the  previous  require- 
ments as  tp  their  nature  and  constitution  may  be  used. 

(3)  The  methyl  alcohol  and  the  pyridine  bases  shall  be  tested  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Appendix  B  to  determine  whether  their  compo- 
sition corresponds  to  the  requirements. 

(4)  The  manufacturers  authorized  to  prepare  the  general  agent  for 
the  treatment  of  alcohol  may  add  to  it  40  grams  of  oil  of  lavender  or  60 
grams  of  oil  of  rosemary  per  liter.  These  additions  shall  also  be  ex- 
amined by  an  expert  chemist  appointed'  for  the  purpose,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  directing  the  examination  of  the  substances 
added  to  alcohol. 

(5)  It  is  forbidden :  (a)  To  separate  this  agent  wholly  or  in  part  from 
alcohol  treated  with  it.  or  to  add  substances  to  it,  except  those  of  article 
4,  which  would  alter  tne  effect  of  the  agent  on  the  taste  or  odor:  {b)  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  alcohol  (which  has  been  treated  as  explained  under 
a),  except  as  provided  for  in  article  4.  Dealers  in  )>repared  alcohol  are 
required  to  exhibit  a  printed  copy  of  the  above  prohibition  in  plain  view 
in  their  stores. 

(6)  Persons  engaged  in  arts  and  manufactures  may  treat  such  alcohol 
as  they  require  in  their  own  business  with  5  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol 
constitnted  as  prescribed  instead  of  the  general  agent  or  the  pyridine 
bases  {section  10  of  the  regulation).  The  circumstanees  under  which 
this  substitution  is  admissible  will  be  found  under  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  the  regulation. 

(7)  In  like  manner  and  without  the  limitations  of  section  19  of  the 
regulations  hitherto  in  force,  dealers  may  cause  alcohol  to  be  mixed 
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with  5  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  for  the  parpose  of  selling  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  latter  may  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase their  supplies  of  such  alcohol  from  dealers  if  they  so  desire.  The 
directions  which  have  hitherto  governed  such  transactions  will  con- 
tinue  in  force. 

(8)  Persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquers  and  varnishes 
may  be  permitted  to  mix  the  alcohol  used  in  such  manufacture  with  i 
per  cent,  of  oil  of  turpentine  whether  such  lacquers  and  varnishes  are 
designed  for  consumption  by  the  maker  hi  mself  or  for  sale.    (Section  1 0.) 

(9)  For  the  preparation  of  brewers'  coating  or  lining  the  alcohol  may 
be  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of  1  part  by  weight  of  shellac 
aD<l  2  parts  by  weight  of  95  per.  cent,  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  shellac  solution  shall  be 
free  of  duty. 

(10)  Alcohol  may  also  be  treated :  (a)  For  the  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing chemicals:  The  alkaloids^  extracts  used  as  medicine,  such  as 
jalap  resin  and  scammonium,  chloroform,  iodoform,  ethyl  tartrate,  chlo- 
ral hydrate,  sulphuric  ether,  acetic  ether  for  use.  in  tl^  arts  (compare 
No.  II),  collodion,  tannin,  salicylic  acid  and  salicylates,  white  lead  and 
acetates  (sugar  of  lead),  with  i  per  cent  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  with 
0^25  per  cent  of  animal  oil,  or  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  ether  f  Xb)  for 
the  production  of  lakes  (japans,  varnishes),  with  ^  per  cent,  of  oil  of 
turpentime  or  0.025  animal  oil;  {c)  for  chemical  examination  of  sugar 
beets  in  sugar  refineries  to  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain, 
with  0.023  i>er  cent,  of  animal  oil. 

The  provisions  d  (Nos.  1  to  5  in  section  10  of  the  regulation)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(11)  The  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  et^er  intended  for 
industrial  purposes  shall  be  free  of  duty  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  use  and  consumption  of  the  acetic  ether  be  subject  to  control,  be* 
sides  the  regular  treatment  of  the  alcohol  according  to  No.  10a. 

(12)  The  animal  oil,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
shellac  solution  which  are  to  be  used  to  mix  with  alcohol  must  answer 
to  the  requirements  of  Appendix  G  for  chemical  examination. 

In  case  of  need,  such  examination  shall  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  by  an  officially  appointed  chemist 

(13)  Alcohol  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  may  also  be  mixed 
with  200  per  cent,  of  vinegar  containing  3  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  (acetic 
hydrate),  or  with  30  per  cent  of  vinegar  containing  6  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid  (acetic  hydrate),  70  per  cent  of  water,  and  100  per  cent  of  beer. 
For  the  same  purpose,  100  per  cent,  of  pure  natural  wine  may  be  added 
to  the  alcohol  instead  of  watet,  beer,  or  yeast  water,  along  with  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  vinegar. 

(14)  The  highest  financial  authority  of  the  country  may  permit  the 
treatmetit  of  less  than  100  liters  of  alcohol  in  case  of  necessity,  but  not 
le^s  than  50  liters.    (Section  7  of  the  regulation). 

(15)  The  act  of  the  Bundesrath  of  September  17, 18B7  (see  Oentral- 
blatt  of  1887,  p.  351),  concerning  admissibleexceptions  to  the  temporary 
provisions  of  the  law  of  June  24,  1887,  relating  to  duties  on  alcohol, 
will  become  inoperative  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888  in  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  regulation  concerning  the  removal  of  duties  on  alcohol  for  in- 
dustrial and  other  purposes. 

Jaoobi, 
For  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
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Appbndix  a. 

2i/ature  of  the  eompanenta  of  the  general  modifying  agent.  * 

(1)  Metkyl  alcokoh — ^The  methyl  alcohol  shall  be  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish. 
On  distilling  100  yolames  of  methyl  alcohol,  at  a  normal. barome trip  pressure  of  760 
mUlimeteiSy  and  ap  to  a  temperature  of  75^  C,  at  least  90  volumes  should  pass  over. 
The  methyl  alcohol  should  mix  with  water  in  any  proporUop  without  materially  troub- 
lingit.  It  should  not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  acetone.  It  should  contaiu  at 
least  1  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  1.3  per  cent,  of  constituents  which  decolorize 
bromine. 

(2)  Tkepyridine  hoies. — The  mixture  of  pyridine  bases  should  be  colorless  or  slightly 
yellowish.  It  should  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  water.  On  distilling  100 
volumes  of  the  mixture  at  the  normal  barometric  ppessucie  6f  7()0>"™  and  up  to  a,  tem- 
perature of  140^  C.  at  least  90  volumes  should  pass  over.  The  mixture  should  be  free 
bom  ammonia  and  shoaldniix  with  water  in  any  proportion  without  materially  render- 
ing it  turbid. 


Appendix  B. 
IHreodiona  for  teetimg  methyl  alcohol  and  the  pyridine  Inieee. 

'      I.  MBTHTL  ALCOHOL. 

(1)  Color. — The  color  of  the  methyl  alcohol  shall  not  be  darker  than  that  of  a  solu- 
tion of  2  cubic  centimeters  of  one-tenth  normal  iodine  solution  in  1  liter  of  distilled 
water. 

(2)  Boiling  point, — Introdaoe  100  cubic  centimeters  of  methyl  alcohol  in  a  metallic 
retort  provided  with  distilling  tube  and  bulb  and  connected  laterally  with  a  Liebig's 
condenser.  An  officially- tested  centigrade  thermometer  is  introduced  in  the  upper 
opening  in  such  a  way  that  its  bulb  reaches  below  the  lateral  opening.  The  retort  is 
l|eated  so  gently  that  the>distillate  leaves  the  condenser  in  drops.  The  distillate  is 
received  in  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  and,  when  the  thermometer  indicates  4^°  at 
the  normal  barometric  pressure,  at  least  90  cubic  centimeters  should  have  passed  over.  ' 
If  the  barometric  pressure  is  not  normal,  1^  should  be  allowed  for  every  30  millimeters. 
Thus  90  cubic  centimeters  should  pass  over  at  770  millimeters  and  76.3^,  or  at  750 
millimeters  and  74.7^. 

(3)  Miedbility  with  iMtter.— With  40  cubic  centimeters  of  water  20  cubic  centimeters, 
of  methyl  alcohol  should  yield  a  clear  or  only  faintly  opalescent  mixture. 

(4)  Separation  toith  soda  lye^-^On  shaking  20  cubic  centimeteDs  of  methyl  alcohol 
with 40  cubic  centimeters  of  soda  lye  of  1.3  specific  gravity,  at  least  5  cubic  centime^ 
ters  of  methyl  alcohol  should  separate  after,halj[  an  hour. 

(5)  Proportion  of  acetone,— One  cubic  centimeter  of  a  mixture  of  10  cubic  centir 
meters  methyl  alcohol  with  90  cubic  centimeters  of  water  is  shaken  in  a  narrow  bu- 
rette with  10  cubic  centimeters  double  normal  soda  solution  (80  grams  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide in  1  liter).  Then  5  cubic  cen  timeters  of  a  double  normal  iodine  solution  (254. 
gnune  of  iodine  to  the  liter)  are  added  under  renewed  shaking.  The  iodoform  which 
separates  is  taken  up  by  vigorously  shaking  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ether  of 
0.722  specific  gravity.  After  standing  for  a  short  time,  a  layer  of  ether  separates,  and 
of  this  5  cubic  centimeters  are  trans&rred  to  a  weighed  waich-glass  by  means  of  a 
pipette.  They  are  then  slowly  evaporated.  Finally  the  watch-glass  is  placed  over 
snlphuric  acid  for  two  hours  and  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight  should  not  be  less 
than  0.07  gram. 

(6)  Capacity  for  hromine, — One  handre^  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of  potassium, 
bromate  and  potassium  bromide,  prepared  as  directed  below,  are  mixed  with  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  preparation  of  which  directions  are  also 
given.  To  this  mixture,  which  represents  a  bromine  solution  of  0.703  gram  bromine, 
methyl  alcohol  is  added  drop  by  drop,  under  constant  stirring,  from  a  burette  grad- 
uated to  0.1  cubic  centimeter  until  the  color  is  permanently  discharged.  This  result 
should  require  not  more  than  30  cubic  centimeters  and  not  less  than  20  cubic  centi- 
met-ers  of  methyl  alcohol.    These  bromine  tests  must  always  be  made  in  full  daylight. 

DIRBCnoVS  FOB  PRSPABINO  THE  COV8TITX}TBMT8  OF  THB  BBOMIKE  SOLUTION. 

(a)  Bromine  ealte.— Two  and  four  hundred  and  forty-sevenths  grams  potassium 
bromate  and  8.719  grams  potassium  bromide  previously  tested  for  purity  are  weighed 
off  after  drying  for  at  least  two  hours  at  100^  and  oooliug  in  the  desiccator,  and  are 
then  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  to  1  liter. 
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(h)  IHluie  8ulpkurio  acid, — One  volame  of  concentrated  salphurio  acid  is  mixed  with 
3  volames  of  water.    The  mixture  is  allowed  to  oooL 


11.  PTRIDINR  BA8BS. 


(1)  Color  ae  with  methyl  alcohol. 

(2)  "■  


Behavior  to  cadmium  ohloride, — ^To  10  cubic  centimeten  of  a  aolntion  of  1  cubio 
centimeter  pyridine  bases  in  100  cubio  centimeters  of  water  are  added  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  in  water  of  anhydrous  melted  cadmium  chloride,  and 
the  mixture  is  vieorocmly  shaken.  A  distinctly  crystalline  precipitate  should  separate 
at  once.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  same  solution  of  pyridine  bases  should  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  Nessler's  re-agent. 

(3)  Boiling  point — Proceed  as  with  methyl  alcohol,  but  the  temperature  should  rise 
to  140^,  and  then  we  should  have  at.least  90  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate. 

(4)  Miseibility  with  water, — ^As  with  methyl  alcohol. 

(5)  Proportion  of  water.— Ou  shaking  20  cubic  centimeters  of  baees  and  20  cubic  cen- 
timeters soda  lye  of  1.4  specific  grayity,  at  least  18.5  of  the  bases  should  separate  after 
standing  for  a  while.  ^ 

(6)  iftration  of  the  ha$es.—To  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  pyridine  bases  dissolved  in 
10  cubic  centimeters  water  is  added  normal  sulphuric  acid  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture 
produces  a  distinct  blue  edge  on  Congo  paper,  which  immediately  disappears  again. 
Not  less  than  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid  solution  should  be  required  to  produce 
this  reaction. 

To  prepare  Congo  paper,  filter-paper  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  Congo 
red  in  1  liter  of  water  and  dried. 


Appendix  C. 
IHreoHone  for  ihe  examSmation  of  animal  oil,  oil  of  terpentine,  and  ether. 

I.  ANIMAL  OIL. 

(1)  Color.— The  color  of  the  animal  oil  should  be  blackish-brown. 

(2)  Boilina  point— If  100  cubic  centimeters  are  distilled  in  the  manner  descrilied  for 
methyl  alcohol,  not  more  than  5  cubic  centimeters  should  pass  over  below  90^  and  at 
least  50  cubio  centimeters  should  have  passed  over  by  the  time  the  temperature  has 
risen  to  180^. 

(3)  Pyrrol  reaoHon. — Two  and  five-tenths  cubic  centimeters  of  a  1  per  cent  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  animal  oil  are  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters  vrith  alcohol.  If 
a  pine  shaving  moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  placed  in  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  solution,  which  contain  0.025  per  cent,  of  animal  oil,  it  should  ex- 
hibit a  distinct  red  coloration  after  a  few  minutes.^ 

(4)  Behavior  *4>  mercurif  chloride. — A  voluminous  flaky  precipitate  should  be  imme- 
diately produced  on  mixing  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
animal  oil  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  mercury 
chloride.  A  distinctly  visible  turbidity  should  be  observed  immediately  after  mixing 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  even  a  0.025  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  animal  oil  with  4 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  of  mercury  chloride. 

n.  OIL  OP  TURPENTINE. 

(1)  specific  gravity,— The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  should  be  between 
0.855  and  0.865  at  15°. 

(2)  Boiling  point — On.  distilling  100  cubic  centimeters  in  the  manner  indicated  for 
methyl  alcohol,  not  more  than  5  cubic  centimeters  should  pass  over  below  150^,  but  at 
least  90  cubic  centimeters  by  the. time  160^  is  reached. 

(3)  Misdhility  with  water. — Twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  vig- 
orously shaken  with  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  When  the  two  layers  have  sepa- 
rated, after  standing^for  awhile  and  have  become  clear,  the  upper  one  should  contain 
at  least  19  cubio  centimeters. 

UI.  BTHEK. 

(1)  Specific  grat^itp.— The  specific  gravity  of  ether  should  not.  be  greater  than  0.730. 

(2)  Miseibility  tdth  water.— Twenty  cubic  centimetiers  of  ether  are  vigorounly  shaken 
with  20  cubic  centimetere  of  water.  After  complete  separation  the  layer  of  ether 
«hould  contain  at  least  18  cubic  centimeters. 
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lY.  BBKLLAC  SOLUTION. 

On  evaporating  10  crams  of  the  solation  on  a  water-bath  and  subseqaent  heatiug 
the  residue  in  a  drying  oven  for  half  an  honr  at  a  temperature  of  100^  to  105°,  at 
least  3.3  grams  of  shellac  should  be  obtained. 


TILES. 

ElffOBT  OF  IHTBBVIBW  WITH  MB.  B.  FI8CHEB. 

Mr.  B.  Fischer,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  report  of  an 
interview  with  him : 

A  tariff  talJc. — The  president  of  the  American  £neau8iio  TUe  Company  talks  on  a  topic  of 
local  but  of  intense  interest— The  policy  of  protection  the  hope  of  the  industry, 

» 

Mr.  B.  Fischer,  of  New  Yorjc,  the  gentleman  who  exgoys  the  enviable  reputation  of 
having  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  whereby  the  American  Encaustic  Tile  Company 
of  this  city  was  put  on  its  feet,  was  registerd  at  the  Clarendon  yesterday.  He  has 
Just  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and  is  now  on  his  way  West,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  interests  which  he  represents  from  the  ruinous  foreign  competi- 
tion to  which  the  tile  industry  is  subject. 

One  of  the  Times-Recorder  staff  called  on  Mr.  Fischer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
conversatioD  elicited  much  information,* a  r^um^  of  which  is  herewith  given  : 

'^  Is  i'  h,  fact,"  asked  the  Times- Recorder,  '*  that  the  English  manufacturers  are  un- 
derselling yon  ir  the  American  markets  f" 

^  *'  It  is.  They  arc  nc*w  selling  flooring  tile  at  3  or  4  cents  less  a  square  foot  to  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  importers  than  we  have  been  able  to  sell  the  American  product." 

*'  How  do  they  manage  to  do  thisf  Have  they  an  advantage  in  the  machinery  thoy 
use!" 

''No.  Our  machinery  is  superior  to  theirs.  The  advantage  which  they  have  is  in 
the  labor  and  the  freights—mainly  in  the  labor.  If  you  will  begin  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial, raw  clay,  and  figure  it  up,  you  will  find  that  90  ner  cent,  of  the  cost  of  tile 
production  is  labor.  In  England  they  pay  shillings  for  this  work  where  in  America 
we  pay  dollars ;  and  in  Germany  they  pav  marks  where  we  pay  dollars.  Think  of  two 
ahiliiugs  or  two  marks  a  day  to  eommon  laborers  in  England  and  Germany ;  fifty  cents 
a  day  for  the  same  work  we  pay  $1.50.  And  the  remuneration  of  skilled  labor  bears 
the  same  ratio.  Foremen  there  set  from  three  to  four  marks;  artists  the  same.  In 
this  country  they  get  from  |3  to  $4  per  day  for  that  kind  of  labor.  No  extra  pay  is 
allowed  in  Europe  for  long  hours.  Besides  this,  the  rates  of  freight  are  in  favor  of 
foreign  tile,  the  might  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  being  less  than  the  freight  from 
Zanesville  to  that  city." 

''From  this  statement  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  only  way  you  can  profitably  com- 
pete is  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  f" 

**  That  is  it.  With  the  present  inadequate  protection  we  must,  if  we  compete,  rnn 
at  a  loss  or  reduce  the  price  of  labor." 

"  Twenty  per  cent,  on  flooring  ttle  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  labor,  does  it  ?" 

"Not  by  a  very  great  deal.  Three-fourths  of  our  production  is  flooring  tile,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  its  cost  is  labor.  The  present  tariff  is  totally  inadequate  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost  of  production." 

"  How  about  other  classes  of  tile;  inlaid  and  glazed,  for  instance  f  " 

"  Well,  we  are  all  right  on  these  as  the  tariff  stands  now — 35  per  cent,  on  inlaid 
and  55  on  glazed.  But  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  these  rates.  Again,  those 
dnties  should  be  specific.  The  ad  valorem  duty  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  foreign  com- 
petitors to  get  their  goods  thorough  the  custom-house  at  doubtful  values.  This  works 
against  the  American  producer.  Again,  the  classification  of  tile  products  is  not  clear. 
Just  now  the  duties  are  being  paid  on  glazed  and  inlaid  tiles  umler  protest.  It  is 
yet  to  be  decided  whether  they  will  not  be  admitted  as  flooring  tile  at  a  20  per  cent, 
duty.'' 

"  How  do  you  account  for  the  activity  of  the  English  maunfaotnrers  at  the  present 
time  t "  « 

"  It  looks  as  if  they  were  taking  advantage  of  the  present  inadequate  tariff  to  break 
down  the  industry  in  this  country." 

"  Should  they  succeed  in  doing  so,  do  you  think  the  present  low  price  of  flooring 
tile  would  continue  f  " 
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*'  No.  A  floor  coetins:  50  to  60  oentA  a  foot  now.  coat  $1.25  and  upwards  when  they 
had  no  competition.  Id  the  mean  time  nothing  has  intervened  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  production.  Their  prices  have  been  forced  down  by  American  competition,  and 
if  that  competition  is  removed  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  their  not  making 
the  most  oat  of  the  situation  they  could.  We  had  a  wonderful  time  in  introducing 
American  tile.  We  had  a  hundred  years  of  prejudice  to  overcome,  and  the  obetaeles 
which  it  threw  in  the  way  of  our  enterprise  were  very,  very  many." 

**  You  think,  then,  labor  would  be  very  foolish  to  favor  a  policy  whibh  would  tend 
to  decrease  present  protection,  inadequate  as  it  is. 

'^  Most  certainly  I  do.  If  labor  is  true  to  itself,  it  will  strive  to  get  a  protection 
which  protects  and  a  classification  which  will  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  the  rulings 
of  the  courts  can  not  nullify  it." 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  views  of  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  tile  industry  in  America.  That  they  ought  to  have  convincing  power 
with  every  laboring  man  goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Fischer  talks  as  a  business  man 
using  his  judgment,  and  is  &ee  from  the  bias  of  partisan  prejudice. 


HOOP,  BAND,  AND  SCROLL  IRON. 

STATEKEHT  OF  J.  PAINTER  &  SONS  COXPAHT. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  QUAY. 

PiTTSBURu^H  Iron  Works, 

Pitt8bur^h,  Pa.y  December  6, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  Dote  in  the  morning  papers  that  Senator  Allison  is  of 
the  opinion  that  consideration  of  the  Finance  Committee's  tariff  bill  will 
be  taken  up  at  once,  by  paragraphs,  and  pressed  to  a  vote. 

This  being  the  case,  we  would  very  especially  ask  your  attention  to 
paragraph  137,  '^Hoop,  band,  and  scroll  iron  and  steel." 

The  rates  of  duty  proposed  therein  are  too  low,  and  not  in  proportion 
with  other  classes  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  when  additional  labor 
required  to  produce  this  class  is  considered. 

This  fact  was  represented  to  the  subcommittee  when  preparing  the 
bill,  but  they  were  inclined  to  favor  some  reduction,  in  order  that,  as 
they  said,  they  could  "defend  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.'' 

Now  that,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  your  able  efforts,  the  country 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  have  intelligent  protection  without  having  to 
apologize  for  it,  we  assert  with  confidence  that-  to  be  equitably  protect- 
ive duties  on  this  class  of  iron  and  steel  should  be  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron  or  steel,  yalaed  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  lees, 
8  inches  or  less  in  width,  and  less  than  three-eighths  of  1  inch  thiOK  and  not  thinner 
than  No.  10  wire  gange,  1  cent  per  ponnd. 

Thinner  than  No.  10  wire  jrao^e  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gange,  1-^  cents 
pez  ponnd ;  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gange,  l-j^  cents  per  ponnd. 

Provided^  That  hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  length,  or  .wholly 
or  partially  manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties  for  baling  purposes,  barrel- hoops  of  iron 
or  steel,  and  hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel  flared  or  splayed,  sl^all  pay 
two-tenths  of  1  cent,  per  pound  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  hoop  or  band 
iron  or  steel  from  which  they  are  made. 

The  above  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  wording,  and  the 
rate  on  the  first  group  of  sizes  is  the  same,«but  on  the  second  and  third 
group  an  advance  of  one-tenths  cent  per  pound.  We  append  schedule 
which  will  show  you  how  they  compare. 
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We  solicit  your  good  offices  in  this  jast  oaase,  and  hope  you  will  ena- 
ble us  and  oth^r  Americans  to  control  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
which  we  pan  not  now  do. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Painteb  &  Sons  Co. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Senate  Chamber j  Washingtanj  D.  O. 


SoKediUe  hoop  and  hand  iron  or  Bieel, 


Senate 
biU- 


Pro- 
posed 
rates. 


ThinDer  than  three-eighths  and  not  thinner  than  No.  10*.. per  pound. . 

Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20 do 

Thinner  than  No.  20 do 


1 

1.1 

1.3 


Cents. 
I 

1.2 
1.4 


*We  do  not  aak  any  adTanoe  on  the  first  group  of  sizes. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

STATEMEVT  OF  JAMES  BUST. 

New  Yoek,  Deeeniber  11, 1888. 

DsAB  Sib:  At  the  request  of  the  largest  importers  of  buttons  at  this 
port,  I  desire  to  oall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  '< Senate  bill" 
proposes  a  duty  of  from  150  to  over  500  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  pearl 
buttons  which  are  in  general  use  by  the  poorest  of  our  citizens.  We 
understand  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  buttons  have  repre- 
sented to  your  committee  that  these  imported  buttons  are  made  by 
'<  convict  labor"  in  Austria.  We  most  emphatically  deny  this  statement, 
and  we  have  sent  to  Austria  for  convincing  proof  of  its  falsity.  The 
evidence  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Vienna  will,  we  are  sure,  con- 
firm our  denial.  We  are  confident  that  your  committee  would  not  for 
a  moment  desire  to  put  such  an  enormous  duty  on  an  article  in  daily  use 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  country. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  respectfully  suggest  that  the  present  rates  of 
duty  on  buttons  are  sufficiently  high,  and  that  such  a  provision  as  the 
following  would  do  away  with  all  ambiguity,  viz :  On  all  brass  buttons, 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  all  gilt  buttons,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
on  all  silk  buttons,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  other  buttons  and 
on  button-molds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  proposed  way  of  assessing  duty  on 
pearl  and  shell  buttons  would  be  vexatious  and  troublesome,  as  all 
double  rates  have  proven  to  be. 

We  would  be  happy  at  any  time  to  furnish  your  committee  with  any 
information  you  may  desire  relative  to  these  matters. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

James  Buet, 
Representing  importers  of  buttons  at  New  York. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

0/  Oommittee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate. 
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GLOVES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KABSHALL  FIELD  A  OQ. 

New  Yoek,  December  11, 1888. 

Dear  Sib  :  Permit  us  to  call  the  attention  of  yonr  committee  on  tar- 
iff revision  to  a  former  recommendation  of  oars  relating  to  the  schedule 
for  duties  on  kid  and  other  leather  gloves,  bearing  datQ  of  March  2, 
1886,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  which  we  think,  in 
substance,  fully  met  the  views  of  the  examiners  at  the  customhouse  at 
this  port  as  well  as  the  largest  and  most  honorable  importing  dealers 
of  this  city. 

The  recommendation  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Hou.  0.  S.  Fairchild,  who  embodied  it  in  his  letter  of 
March  26,  1886  (Ex.  Doc.  147),  and  the  same  was  incorpoFated  iu  tbe 
Eandall  bill  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress. 

The  basis  proposed  wa«  specific,  and  only  by  this  method  can  we  see 
any  hope  of  preventing  the  great  undervaluation  which  still  continues 
in  this  class  of  merchandise. 

We  most  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  not  only  the  revision  of  the 
entir^  tariff  upon  a  specific  basis,  where  possible,  but  strongly  urge  a 
revision  of  the  administrative  part  of  the  tariff,  already  so  ably  covered 
by  the  bill  of  your  committee  which  passed  the  Senate  in  March,  1888. 

If  Congress  has  the  disposition  to  protect  honest  merchants  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business,  legislation  to  that  end  can  not  come  too  soon. 
Very  respectfully, 

Marshall  Field  &  Go. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Waahingtanj  D.  (7. 


TIN-PLATES. 
STATEMEVT  of  W.  B.  THOMAS. 

Dbmmleb,  Pa.,  December  7, 1888. 

Dbab  Sir  :  As  a  tin-plate  worker,  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

It  is  said  that  your  committee  intend  to  place  a  duty  on  tin-plates 
heavier  than  29  wire  gauge. 

As  a  workiiigman  I  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  if  (as  is  also  sidd), 
it  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  can  manufacture  tin-plates  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  any  country  in  the  world,  but  further  than 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  us  to  have  to  work  all  the  heavy  gauges 
and  leave  the  light  work  all  for  foreign  workmen. 

That  law  would  deprive  us  of  the  30  gauge,  which  is  the  standard  of 
all  our  work. 

But  why  not  include  all  tin-plates.  It  is  admitted  we  can  manu- 
facture fine  sheet-iron  equal  to  any  country.  This  tin-plate  is  nothing 
else  than  fine  sheet-iron  coated  or,  if  you  like,  paiuted  with  iaetal. 
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Tin  or  terne^  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  spelter  included, 
and  often  other  metals,  in  the  aggregate  called  flax.  There  the  tricks 
begin. 

The  process  tf  preparing  the  iron  is  done  every  day  in  numerous 
factories  in  the  United  States  now  for  other  coating  than  tinning.  The 
iron  must  be  cleaned  by  80<)aring^  or  otherwise,  the  surface  hardened 
and  polished  and  everv  foreign  substance  removed,  else  the  metal  in- 
tended for  covering  will  not  amalgamate  with  the  iron. 

The  process  is  tedious  for  um  to  write  alwut  it,  nor  do  I  wish  to  tire 
yoo.  Hoping*  yon  wttl  excQse  me,  as  I  had  no  other  intentions  than  hav- 
ing my^  say  now  befoire  it  is  too  late.  Wishing  you  success  with  all  my 
heart, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  R.  Thomas 

Hon.  W.  B.  AiiLisoN. 


&t!AiaaiiS»t  OF  wilkihs  t&ick 

1212  Michigan  Avenue, 

OhicagOi  IlL^  December  8,  1888. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  own  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  6th  instant.  My  respects  to  you  of  the  26tb  ultimo  contains  my  views 
upon  tin-plate  tariff,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the  manufact* 
Qte  with  us^  and  which  I  had  also  intended  for  submission  through 
yourself  to  your  committee  for  their  consideration.  Referring  to  the 
])etition  being  gotten  up  for  presentation  to  Congress  by  the  canners 
ami  the  makers  of  cans^  seeking  a  rebate  of  duty  upon  all  tin-plate 
used  in  their  business,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  the  views  enun- 
ciated by  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  can-makers  in  the  country,  to- 
gether with  my  reply  thereto. 

If  3'ou  will  please  supplement  these  to  my  letter  of  the  26th,  it  will 
cover  the  ground  of  the  testimony  I  desire  to  submit  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  your  committee,  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

WiLKiNs  Trick. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Senate  Hot^e^  Washington^  D.  C. 


The  tariff  on  Ufi-ptate, 

**  Whether  or  not  Government  should  foster  and  enconrago  a  plate-tin  industry  in  the 
Unite<l  States,"  said  Mr.  £dward  Norton,  of  the  firm  of  Norton  Brothers,  to  a  reptirter 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  **i8  a  sabject  on  which  people  are  greatly  divided.  One 
class  of  thinkers  advocate  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  another  clamor  for  the  repeal 
of  thednty  on  tin,  since^  as  they  say,  we  have  no  mining  or  manufacturing  interests 
in  this  Hue  to  protect,  and  no  possibility  of  such.  Why  not  recognise  our  inability 
to  manufacture  plate  tin  and  remove  the  duty,  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  tinware  f 
Consideration  for  general  well-being  underlies  the  so-called  tariff  reform ;  bnt  what 
coarse  will  redonnd  mosb  to  general  well-being  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

'*  PeraonaUy,  I  think  it  detrimental,  not  only  to  American  tin- workers,  bat  to  the 
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public  at  large,  that  we  shoald  be  dependent  for  plate  tin  upon  England.  I  will 
give  you  reasons.  To  avoid  excessive  waste  we  mast  have  sheets  of  particnlar  shapes 
and  sizes,  which  have  to  be  especially  ordered.  Novelties  are  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  necessitate  constant  changes  in  the  line  of  manafaotare,  and  yon  can  readily 
understand  that  sheets  which  cut  to  advantage  for  one  class  of  goods  do  not  for  an- 
other. Now  an  order  cabled  to  England  to-day  takes  from  five  to  six  months  before 
it  is  filled,  daring  which  time  our  manufactuiers  have  to  saffer  delays  and  financial 
loss. 

"  Then,  again,  fully  half  the  plate  tin  imported  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  food 
cans— mere  wrappers,  so  to  speak— which  have  practically  no  commercial  value  at 
all.  They  are  not  designed  for  service,  but  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  alley  after  their 
first  use— so  mnch  useless  lumber.  These  cans  are  always  made  from  the  poor- 
est plate  tin,  and,  owing  to  the  thin  coating  of  tin  on  this  quality  of  material, 
the  dut^  on  it  is  relatively  much  higher  than  that  of  which  household  utensils  are 
made.  Thus,  the  cost  of  food  cans,  which  are  practically  of  no  use  after  onoe  opened, 
is  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  additional  cost  is,  of  couree,  added  to  the  price  of 
canned  goods.  Canned  foods  have  of  late  become  a  necessity  to  the  working  classes ; 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  .price  as  low  as  possible,  and  yet,  as  I  look  at  it,  the  masses 
are  daily  paying  much  higher  prices  for  such  goods  than  they  would  have  to  were 
we  not  dependent  upon  the  foreign  manufacture  of  plate  tin  and  burdened  with  a 
high  tari£" 

^*  But  has  not  the  impossibility  of  plate-tin  manufacture  in  America  been  proved, 
and  would  not  the  masses  be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  duty  f  ^ 

*'  No ;  I  don't  think  plate-tin  manufacture  is  impossible  here,  and  I  don't  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  are  to  be  served  by  removing  the  duty.  The  fact  is  that 
our  unsuccessful  attempts  at  tinning  black  sheets  have  been  unsuccessful  through 
purpose  or  carelessness. 

.  '*  I  should  not  want  to  make  the  charge  that  there  was  collusion  between  the  ex- 
perimenters and  interested  parties,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  con- 
flict of  interest  in  the  matter  between  two  great  American  industries— the  iron  industry 
and  the  packing  establishmente.  I  have  visited  the  plate-tin  manufactories  of  Wales, 
and  examined  every  detail  of  the  process,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  is  possible 
here.  It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  we  can  manufacture  good  black  sneets  of 
Bessemer  steel.  'Pig-tin  is  now  on  the  free  list,  and  I  believe,  were  steps  taken  to  do 
away  with  the  conflict  I  speak  of,  we  should  have  flourishing  plate-tin  manufactories 
in  Chicago  in  less  than  a  vear." 

'*  What  is  the  nature  of  this  conflict  f" 

';in  the  first  place,  sheet-iron  is  the  basis  of  all  plate  tin,  and  the  manufaotoTfrs  of 
sheet-iron  in  this  country  assert  that  were  plate  tin  put  on  the  free  list  it  would  rnin 
their  trade,  since  vast  quantities  of  plate  tin  would  be  imported,  galvanized,  and  sold 
as  sheet^iron  at  prices  that  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with. 
They  further  assert— and  I  think  with  reason — that  with  due  protection  we  could 
manufacture  our  own  plate  tin,  and  lessen  the  cost  to  the  consumers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  packers  urge  the  repeal  of  the  duty  to  lessen  the  cost  of  putting  up  their 
goods  and  enable  them  to  put  canned  foods  on  the  market  at  lower  prices. 

''Thus  every  legislator  who  has  soqght  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  has  found 
himself  between  two-fires,  both  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large.  Tbe 
multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  sheet-iron  is  put  and  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the 
American  industries  dependent  upon  its  use  put  a  veto  upon  all  steps  likely  to  jeopar- 
dize the  iron  manufacturers.  The  tariff  on  plate  tin  is  a  specific  duty,  being  rela- 
tively much  higher  on  the  poor  grades  used  for  food-can  purposes  than  on  other  quali- 
ties, and,  since  the  packers  must  be  re-imbursed  for  their  extra  outlay,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  consumers  of  canned  foods  are  heavily  t-axed  for  an  inferior  article  from 
which  practically  they  get  no  benefit.  It  is  tbe  food  they  want— any  sink-hole  is  wel- 
oo|pae  to  the  cans.  Yet  the  workingman  is  now  paying  $iO  a  ton  duty  on  all  this  dead 
material.  Isn't  it  clear  that,  setting  aside  the  tin-workers'  interests,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  tin  trade  as  it  now  concerns  the  American  public  f  " 

"  Has  no  scheme  been  advised  to  remedy  the  matter  f" 

"  Yes.  What  legislators  have  failed  in,  tin-ware  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers have  taken  upon  themselves  to  solve.  A  petition  to  Congress  is  now  being 
quietly  circulated  throughout  the  United  States  which  I  think  bids  fair  to  right  mat- 
ters. Almost  every  prominent  business  house  in  Chicago  In  anywise  interested  iu 
the  tin  trade  has  signed  it. 

"The  principle  involved  is  simply  this :  we  now  get  a  rebate  or  drawback  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  duty  paid  on  imported  plate  tin  on  all  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  is 
exported  again  as  cans  or  covers  for  foods,  bnt  none  on  what  is  deatroyed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Considerable  as  is  the  export  of  canned  foods  it  is  but  trifling  compared 
with  the  home  consumption.  Now,  if  the  same  drawback  that  is  paid  on  exported 
food  cans  were  allowed  on  the  cans  used  for  the  home  consumption  of  canned  foods, 
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the  packers  wonld  practically  have  free  tin,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  masses  should  not  be  materiully  lessened.  At  the  same  time  the  daty 
on  plate  tin  might  be  raised  froin  1  cent  to  2  or  2i  cents  per.pound,  giving  the  iron 
industry  additional  protection  without  burdening  the  public.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
present  duty  would  thus  bo  removed  from  more  than  naif  of  the  plate  tin  imported. 
As  I  said  before,  the  duty  on  the  better  grades  that  are  used  for  household  utensils 
and  roofing  is  relatively  lower;  and  if,  as  a  stimulus  to  an  American  plate-tin  indus- 
);ry  and  a  protection  to  our  iron  manufacturers,  the  present  tariff  were  doubled, 
the  effect  on  prices  would  scarcely  be  appreciable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  duty  is 
paid  ultimately  by  the  consumer,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  tin  tariff  which  each  fam- 
ily pays  annually  on  its  household  utensils  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  that  which 
it  pays  on  the  coverings  of  the  canned  foods  it  consumes. 

**  A  law  providing  for  the  rebate  of  the  duty  on  a  plate  tin  used  for  food  cans  would 
undoubtedly  act  as  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  industries  and  work  advan- 
tageously for  the  public.  I  think  that  under  such  a  law  plate  tin  manufacture  would 
thrive  here  and  we  would  outgrow  our  dependence  on  Great  Britain.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  within  twelve  or  eighteen  months  we  should  see  manufactories  springing 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  What  is  more,  such  a  law  need  only  be  provis- 
ional. British  manufacturers  are  slow  in  adopting  improved  methods.  From  what 
I  saw  in  the  works  in  Wales,  I  am  confident  that  American  inventiveness  would  make 
such  improvements  in  the  manufacture  that  the  law  could  be  repealed  without  in  any- 
wise lessening  the  benefits  it  at  first  conferred. 

*'  That  some  step  should  be  taken  relative  to  the  present  tin  tariff  is  too  obvious  to 
need  mention.  Whether  or  not  this  plan  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  remains  to  be 
seen.    At  all  events  we  are  making  strong  efforts  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.'' 


CmcAOO,  III.,  Tyecember  7,  1888. 

Sib  :  In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  under  the  head  lines  '<  Tariff  on  plate  tin," 
<'It  raises  the  cost  of  food"  is  a  contribution  hy  Mr.  Edward  Norton,  of  Messrs. 
Norton  Bros.,  the  extensive  can  makers  of  Chicago,  wherein  he  presents  his  views 
upon  tin-plate  tariff. 

The  points  enunciated,  such  as  tin-plate,  in  relation  to  the  sheet-making  business 
of  the  country^  etc.,  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and 
received  in  evidence  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  revised  tariff.  All  that  I 
here  want  permission  to  briefly  refer  to  is  that  portion  of  his  communication  relating 
to  the  petition  now  being  circulated  amongst  the  packers  and  others  interested 
through  the  States  for  signature  and  presentation  to  Congress,  seeking  a  rebate  of 
dnty  upon  all  tin-plate  used  for  the  purpose  of  packing  foods,  whether  such  foods  are 
consume^  at  home  or  are  exported,  a  rebate  of  duty  upon  the  latter  being  already 
allowed. 

Mr.  Norton  writes  in  favor  of  this  concession  of  duty  and  still  paradoxically  asserts 
that  he  desires  a  domestic  tin-plate  manufacture ;  I  say  paradoxically,  because  he 
simply  by  his  advocacy  for  rebated  duty  is  strangling  the  business  at  tne  outset,  as 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

The  bulk  of  the  tin-plate  used  in  America,  say  three-fourths  of  what  is  imported,  is 
used  up  in  can-making,  and  such  quantity  annually  increases  at  an  average  rate  of 
nearly  half  a  million  boxes,  the  increase  being  most  entirely  upon  this  particular 
description  of  tin-plate.  To  exclude  the  production  of  these  plates  in  America  by  a 
rebatement  of  duty  would  leave  but  a  fragmen^ry  portion  of  the  business  for  our 
operation ;  and  that  portion  also  which  remains  as  to  quantity  almost  in  statu  quo. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  zeal  of  capital  for  embarkation 
in  the  industry,  but  which  a  fair  field  untrammeled  by  restrictions  would  energize. 

To  curtail  our  tin-plate  production  by  the  quantity  which  would  come  under  the 
proposed  rebate  of  duty,  would  render  the  enterprise  but  a  weak  and  puny  suckling, 
struggling  for  existence,  instead  of  being  in  possession  of  a  resplendent  and  robust 
vitanty,  as  would  be  the  case  if  not  **  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  "  by  the  infliction 
of  the  rebated  duties  contemplated. 

We  have  been  long  enough  debarred  by  discriminating  legislation,  enacted  and  per- 
petuated for  the  benefit  of  a  class  whose  interests  are  identified  with  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  who  seeing  under  a  patriotic  regime  the  aegis  of  protection  thrown 
around  American  enterprise,  know  that  like  Othello  ''  their  occupation's  gone,"  and 
would  seek  to  defer  the  consummation  of  the  catastrophe  by  every  method  their  in- 
genuity could  devise. 

I  have  not  as  yet  heard  it  stated  that  tin-plate  duty  has  in  any  way  prejudicially 
affected  the  development  of  the  canning  industries  of  the  country ;  ana  why  at  this 
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of  duty  would  most  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  preserved  foods  to  the  coDsomer,  as 
ho  states,  "Now,  if  the  same  drawback  that  is  paid  on  exported  food  cans  were  al- 
lowed ou  the  cans  used  for  the  home  consumption  of  canned  foods  the  packers  would 
practically  have  free  tin,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cost  of  living  for  the  masses 
should  not  materially  be  lessoned."  An  unsubstantiated  statement  carries  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  according  to  the  eminence  of  the  authority  ttom  whom  it 
springs  and  the  intelligence  of  the  party  receiving  it. 

I  therefore  can  not  think  that  Mi*.  Norton  has  carefully  examined  the  subject  while 
allowing  utterances  as  above  to  escape  him,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  the  duty  ou 
tin-plate  caused  an  excessive  augmentation  to  the  price  of  canned  goods.  Let  ns  see 
it  in  the  light  of  facts :  The  duty  we  are  seeking  to  enable  the  manufoeture  of  tin- 
plate  in  America,  paying  American  rates  of  wages,  and  fairly  remunerating  capital, 
IS  cut  down  to  the  minimum  and  represented  by  an  impost  of  2.1  cents  per  pound ; 
, these  2.1  cents  upon  a  box  of  I.  C.  plates,  similar  gauge  to  those  used  for  canning  and 
weighing  108  pounds  per  box,  is  $2.17 ;  from  a  box  of  these  plates  430^  1-pound  cans 
may  be  produced,  such  as  are  used  for  putting  up  Salomon,  lobster,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
etc.,  making  the  duty  cost  one-half  cent  each.  The  diet  of  the  nation  does  not  alto- 
gether consist  of  canned  foods ;  it  enters  but  in  a  moderate  degree  into  the  total  con- 
sumption of  ones's  living. 

What  large  saving  would  there  be  therefore  upon  goods  affected  to  the  extent  of  a 
fractioDalpartof  acent,  and  but  casually  inquiredibrf  This  is  the  plain  way  of  thrash- 
ing out  the  subject,  and  dispell^  the  balderdash  used,  often  perhaps  thoughtlessly, 
in  connection  with  the  statements  promulgated  of  baaefol  influences  and  injustice  in- 
flicted by  a  protective  tariff  on  tin-plate. 

Seeing  therefore  that  the  consumers  of  caTined  products  will  not  be  benefited  by  a 
rebate  of  duty,  this  money  would  percolate  in  some  other  directions  than  in  that  of 
those  who  are  exhibited  as  the  future  beneficiaries  of  this  advantage ;  but  whilst  I 
have  no  desire  to  carp  at  any  fair  business  profits,  however  full,  I  stronii^ly  protest 
against  illegitimate  ones  being  extracted,  and  whereby  the  magnificent  industry  with 
us  is  strangled  in  its  incipiency ;  an  industry  which  would  retain  some  $16,000,000at 
home,  now  being  paid  away  tt)  foreigners  ;  give  employment  to  the  brain  and  muscle 
of  the  people ;  develop  our  natural  resources,  our  tin  mines  especially,  and  render 
us  perfectly  independent. 

This  against  a  destructive  rebate  of  duty  and  cui  bono  f  certainly  not  for  the  oon* 
sumer  of  canned  goods. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

WlLIOKS  TmCK. 

BIditob  Daily  News. 


TOBACCO. 

COMMUHICATIOH  FROM  JOHH  B.  OREAOH  ft  CO., 

Importers  of  Havafia  leaf  tohaooo,  134  Chegtnvi  $treet,  PhiladelpMm,  Pa, 

Deoesibeb  13, 18d8. 

Honored  Stb  :  We  inclose  to  you  a  few  letters  received  from  Xew 
York  importers  touching  the  point  of  i)ercentage  of  Havana  wrappers 
imported  in  the  last  three  years.  We  expect  otiiers,  and  they  will  be 
forwarded  as  fast  as  received.  We  add  our  own  testimony  from 
actual  count,  viz,  less  than  1  ])er  cent,  used  as  wrappers. 
Yours  for  "  protection,"  but  not  for  *'  prohibition.'' 

J.  B.  CEfiAGH  &  OO. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance^  W<Mhingtony  D.  C 
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Nkw  York,  December  12,  1888. 

Gbntlembn  :  In  oar  importations  for  the  last  three  years  of  close  on  to  20,000  bales 
Havana  leaf  tobacco,  less  than  1  per  cent,  has  actaally  been  sold  or  used  for  wrapper 
purposes  and  the  aotaal  portion  so  used  distributed  amongst  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  packages  imported. 
Keapectfully, 

J.  Bebnhbim  &  Son. 

Finance  Comhittbb  on  Tariff, 

Umted  States  Semite. 


New  York,  December  12,  1888. 

Gentlemen  :  I  cheerfully  join  with  you  in  your  efforts  before  the  honorable  Fi- 
nance Committee  at  Washington  iu  regard  to  the  specific  duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  think- 
ing that  if  the  law  passes  as  it  now  reads  it  will  cause  quite  some  trouble  and  per- 
haps injustice  to  the  importers. 

The  wrappers  (commercially  known  as  such)  that  come  to  this  port  will  not  aver- 
age 1  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Gonzalez. 
Hesbrs.  John  B.  Creaoh  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York,  December  12,  1888. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  percentage  of  wrappers  we  have 
imported  for  the  last  three  years,  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  about  1  per  cent. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Vboa,  Morton  &>  Co. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Crbaqh  &  Co., 

Philadelpltia. 


New  York,  December  12,  1888. 
Dear  Sibs:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  th«  quantity  of  Havana  wrappers 
imported  by  us  during  the  past  three  years  we  beg  to  state  that  the  same  amounts  to 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  our  total  importation  of  Havana  tobacco  during 
the  period  stated. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  Miranda  &  Co. 
Felix  Lopez, 

Attarneu. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Creagh  ^  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SUGAR. 

STATEMEHT  OF  JOHH^DTHOITD. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  January  n^  1889. 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  the  chairmaD  of  a  committee  of  the  sugar 
planters  of  Loaisiana  who  have  come  here  to  ofifer  a  memorial  to  yoa 
aud  also  to  discuss  the  matter  with  yoa  at  your  pleasure.    We  respect- 
fally  ask;  first,  to  submit  the  following  r 

THE  DOMESTIC  SUGAB  INBUSTBT— A  MEMORIAL  SUBMITTEB  TO  THE 
SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BY  A  COMMITTEE  FBOM  THE  SUGAB 
PLANTERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

There  is  produced  in  this  country  from  the  tropical  canes  about 
200,000  tons  of  sagar,  the  bulk  of  which  is.  made  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
rest  chiefly  in  Texas  and  Florida,  and  in  the  latter  States  the  produc- 
tion has  iDcreased  rapidly  daring  the  last  few  years. 

In  Louisiana  this  industry  has  been  carried  on  for  three  generations, 
and  it  is  the  almost  exclasive  support  of  500,000  people,  and  employs 
one  hundred  miUions  of  capital. 

The  iadustry  was  practically  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  the  crop  of 
the  season  of  1864-'05  was  but  5,000  tons.  The  industry  was  of  such 
a  character  that  it  was  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction  by  war ;  the  cane 
plant  being  propagated  ouly  by  cuttings,  the  increased  planting  of 
sixty  years  was  at  once  nearly  all  lost.  The  great  factories  or  sugar- 
houses  that  had  been  building  for  half  a  century  were  burned  down. 
The  dwellings,  out-boildiugs,  and  fences  generally  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  less  sugar  was  made  in  1864  than  in  1804. 

The  reorganization  of  the  sugar  industry  on  the  new  free-labor  basis 
withoutcapital,withoat  seed-cane,  without  sugar-houses,  with  theditches 
and  canals  filled  up  during  their  abandonment,  was  extremely  difficult. 

But,  beginning  with  5,(K)0  tons  in  1864-'05,  in  twenty-three  years,  or 
in  1887-'88,  the  last  crop  delivered,  the  production  reached  290,000 
hogsheads,  or  some  200,000  tons,  and  showed  for  this  period  a  probably 
larger  percentage  of  increase  than  any  other  branch  of  agrioulture  in 
the  country. 

During  all  these  twenty-three  years  the  sugar  industry  had  to  coo- 
tend  with  all  the  difiicitlties  that  attach  to  the  development  of  any  new 
industry,  and  with  many  others  also.  The  destruction  of  the  old  labor 
system  made  a  reorganization  slow  work.  Capital  was  hard  to  obtain, 
and  only  at  high  cost,  and  with  all  these  discouraging  conditions  at 
home  there  came  low  prices  as  the  result  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  and  within  twenty  years  prices 
fell  ofl:  two-thirds,  while  the  costs  of  production  were  increased,  aud 
the  existence  of  the  industry  was  only  maintained  by  the  most  deter- 
mined efibrts  to  adopt  every  improvement  and  economy  that  coald  be 
devised,  until  to-day  we  find  that  we  have  doubled  the  production  of 
cane  in  the  field,  and  have  again  doubled  the  products  from  this  cane 
in  our  sugar-houses. 

It  has  Been  frequently  stated  that  sugar-cane  being  a  tropical  plant 
can  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  its 
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colder  climate.  We  beg  to  say  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  Sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  seldom  or  never  fails.  It  is  almost  a  certainty,  unless 
destroyed  by  floods  from  the  Mississippi  Biver,  while  the  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  cereal  crops  of  the  North  and  West  are  more  or  less  failures 
in  many  sections  almost  yearly. 

The  present  advanced  position  of  the  sugar  industry  has  only  been 
obtained  by  the  most  determined  efforts  of  tiiose  engaged  in  it.  Every 
process  has  been  improved,  every  economy  adopted,  all  information 
availed  of.  Sugar  experiment  stations  have  been  started,  and  the  good 
work  done  there  is  now  being  felt  on  every  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Florida,  and  also  in  Kansas. 

The  sugar  crops  of  Louisiana  generally  produced  about  $20,000,000 
annually,  and  it  is  estimated  thut  fully  70  per  cent,  of  these  sums  are 
expended  for  human  labor,  and  giving  employment  to  500,000  people. 
The  supplies  that  these  500,000  people  need  in  the  way  of  meats,  grain, 
and  clothing  all  come  from  the  West  and  East  la  addition  to  these, 
all  plantation  supplies,  such  as  mules,  agricultural  implements,  machin- 
ery, coal,  cooperage,  etc.,  are  purchas^  from  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ill- 
inois, Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  and  thus  an  inter- 
state trade  of  many  millions  of  dollars  is  established,  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  legislation  inimical  tp  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  and 
other  Southern  States^  such  as  Texas  and  Florida. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  crop  of  nearly  200,000  tons  is  m^e  and  nearly 
all  marketed  in  three  months,  and  as  during  this  time  it  supplies  over 
one-half  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  the  price  of  sugar  is 
very  materially  reduced  to  the  consumer. 

With  improved  processes  of  manufacture,  such  as  is  offered  by  the 
system  known  as  diffusion,  the  amount  of  sugar  now  produced  in  Lou- 
isiana alone  can  be  doubled'in  a  very  short  time.  Nothing  prevents 
the  realization  of  this  great  increase  save  the  fear  of  adverse  legislation 
which  frightens  timid  capital,  checks  new  enterprises,  and  hampers  the 
improvement  of  old  establishments. 

In  Texas,  near  Houston,  a  large  diffusion' plant  has  been  erected  that 
will  turn  out  about  4,500,000  pounds  of  sugar.  If  no  adverse  legislation 
be  enacted,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  number  of  other  establishments  will 
spring  up  in  southern  Texas  in  addition  to  those  already  established. 

The  Disston  Land  Eeclamation  Company  of  Florida  now  have  ready 
for  the  plow  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  sugarcane 
lands  in  the  world.  A  large  and  improved  plant  has  been  established 
this  season  at  Kissimmee,  which  will  use  up  hundreds  of  acres  of  cane 
and  make  millions*  of  pounds  of  sugar. 

Were  capital  to  feel  secured  by  friendly  legislation  large  sums  would 
at  once  be  tound  to  establish  monster  central  factories  in  ail  these  States, 
build  system  of  tramways  for  transportation  of  cane,  and  thus  induce  a 
class  of  small  farmers  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  cane,  to  be  sold  at 
remunerative  prices  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factories. 

The  sorghum  sugar  industry  has  received  an  immense  impetus  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  in  dif- 
fusion carried  on  by  the  Oovernment,  which  process  is  the  only  one 
discovered  that  will  extract  the  juice  from  the  sorghum  cane  without 
extracting  the  impurities  that  have  hitherto  prevented  the  successful 
crystallization  of  paying  quantities  of  the  contained  sugar. 

In  Kansas  the  sorghum  sugar  industry  has  succeeded  beyond  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  in  the  western  half  of  the  State,  where 
the  rain-fall  is  light  and  where  other  crops  have  so  frequently  failed  as 
to  have  caused  much  distress,  the  sorghum  cane  has  proved  to  be  a 
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certain  crop,  the  plant  being  adapted  to  the  conditions  there  prevail- 
ing, and  where  it  is  fonnd  to  have  high  saccharine  qas^ttieSy  the  totftl 
yield  of  sngar  and  molasses  together  exceeding  the  general  yieLd  from 
tropical  cane. 

This  immense  area  of  country  seems  now  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sorghum  sugar  than  to  the  production  of  any  other  crop,  and 
in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in 
fact  all  through  the  middle  belt  of  the  country,  the  lands  are  well 
adapted  to  sorghum,  and  in  the  sections  with  light  rain^fall  we  know  at 
present  of  no  other  certain  crop. 

The  recent  development  of  the  beetsugar  industry  shows  what  can 
be  done  with  that  plant,  and  just  now  it  s^eems  to  be  the  coming  sugar- 
plant  of  the  nation,  for  the  8ne()eiBS  in  Califomilir  shows  what  can-  be 
done  in  the  similar  lands  of  Oregon,  Washington-  Ten'itoty,  and  Colo- 
rado, and  probably  in  many  ottier  sections. 

It  becomes  now  evident  that  the  indisputable  suceesa  of  soFghum 
and  the  beet  as  sugar-producing  plants,  atfd  the  survival  and  develoi>- 
ment  of  our  tropical  cane  industry  gnamnty  to  the  United  States  an 
early  supply  of  all  the  sngar  it  wsmts,  thus  saving  to  the  country  haib 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  developing  an  efloY'iflOiisly  increased 
interstate  trade,  and  rendering  the  nation  indepeudent  of  others  fot 
sugar  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war. 

If  the  cultivation  of  sngar  be  not  developed  in  this  country,  at  no  re- 
mote date  the  consumption  will  have  grown  to  such  large  propbrtioas 
that  the  payment  for  our  supplies  would  require  more  silver  and  goM 
than  we  now  own  or  can  produce. 

To  develop  our  domestic  sugar  industry  there  is  needed  more  capital 
and  the  adoption  of  all  the  best  methods,  including  dtffhsiotii  This 
capital  and  certain  development  are  assured  the  moment  cajyitall^d  see 
any  fair  chance  of  permanent  success^,  and  there  seems  novt  no  other 
industry  that  offers  such  a  wide  field  for  American  capital,  Amertean 
enterprise,  and  American  labor.  The  millions  of  unemployed  capital, 
the  thousands* of  unemployed  men,  and  miHtoDs  of  acres  of  untitled 
lands  less  well  adapted  ta  any  other  culture  will  all  quickly  come  to- 
gether if  assured  of  that  protection  that  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  could  hardly  be  exercised  in  any  other  way  topio- 
duee  adequate  results  as  quickly. 

With  these  indisputable  fact  and  figures  before  you^  cOiall  It  be  the 
policy  of  the  Gdvexn  men  t  to  so  legislate  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  sugars 
cane  industry  of  Louisiana,  but  the  growing  beet-sugar  industry  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  well  as  the  sorghum  industry  of  Kansas  t  Shall  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  slope,  who  can  grow  the  sugar  beet  from  southern 
California  to  Washington  Territory,  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  pro- 
tection to  enable  them  to  produce  it  snceessfally  1 

Shall  Kansas,  with  nearly  all  tbe  territory  in  the  Southwest  where 
sorghum  thrives  better  than  any  other  crop,  be  deprived  of  adequate 
protection  1  Shall  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida,  with  an  investnient 
of  more  than  tlOOjOfmyOOO,  and  producing  mdre  than  $40,000,000  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  be  told  that  her  industry  is  not  worth  protecting  t 

'  No.  Let  us  imit-ate  the  wisdom  of  the  European  governments,  such 
as  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  who  by  a  wise  system  of  protection 
have  built  up  the  beet-root  industry  and  doubled  its  production  in  less 
than  seven  years.  These  countries  now  tiirn  out  about  2,800,000  tons 
of  sngar,  exceeding  in  amount  that  produced  from  tropical  sugar-cane, 
and  almost  threatened  at  one  time  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  industry. 
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If  it  shall  be  tbepoUcj  of  the  Ooverjunent  to  protect,  if  protection 
gives  diversity  of  industries,  then  what  other  agriealtural  interest 
presents  itself  so  strongly  for  your  carelul  consideration  as  the  sugar 
industry  f 
Bespectfnlly  sabmijbted. 
'  John  Dymond, 

H.  O.  Minor, 
Henrt  MoOall, 
John  Foos, 

OcmmiUee. 

Senator  GmsoN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  air. 

Senator  Gibson.  Have  yon  seen  the  tariff  bill  presented  by  this  com-* 
mittee  to  the  Senate  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  saw  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  newspaper. 

Senator  Gibson.  What^  in  your  judgment  as  a  practical  sugar  manu- 
facturer, would  be  the  effect  of  the  clause  allowing  molasses  not  above 
dG  degrees  to  come  in  free  f 

Mr.  Dtmond^  I  should  believe,  sir,  that,  as  a  few  years  ago,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  sugar  production  of  Cuba  would  again  be  mod- 
iiied  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  in  under  that  clause  free  of  duty.  Mo- 
lasses up  to  56,  coming  in  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  contains  about  7 
pounds  of  pure  crystallizable  sugar  to  the  gallon.  Out  of  that  over  6 
pounds  can  be  secured  by  our  ordinary  processes.  In  fact  some  of  the 
molasses  refines  admit  that  they  can  secure  5  pounds  or  more  out  of 
a  gallon  of  such  moladses.  That,  then,  would  bring  in  6  pounds  of 
sugar,  now  paying  10  cents  duty,  free  of  any  duty  whatever.  It  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  all  the  planters  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and,  in  fact, 
throQghout  all  the  tropics,  to  so  produce  their  material  that  the  largest 
possible  bulk  of  it  might  come  in  within  the  limitsof  the  law.  It  would 
simply  revolutionize  the  sugar  trade. 

Senator  Gibson.  Ilave  you  any  recollection  of  the  effect  of  similar 
legislation  under  which  all  the  sugar  crop  or  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sugar  crop  of  Cuba  came  in  as  melada  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  The  law  allowed  melada  to  come  in  at  a  certain  lower 
price,  and  immediately  contracts  were  made  throughout  the  island  of 
Cuba 

Senator  Vance.  When  was  that  f 

Mr.  Dthonp.  That  was  about  Mteen  years  ago. 

Senator  Gibson.  More  than  that.  The  case  was  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court.    I  intended  to  look  for  it. 

Mr.  Dymom).  It  must  have  been  in  the  forties.  You  are  referring  to 
a  somewhat  older  case.  They  have  been  doing  that  ever  since.  Mr. 
Searles  remembers  it.  Contracts  were  made  in  Cuba  and  the  largest 
amount  possible  was  sent  to  this  country.  The  refiners  had  immense 
filtering  establishments.  They  brought  in  all  the  sugar  they  could  in 
a  so-called  liquid  condition,  passing  it  as  molasses,  until  they  were 
obstructed  by  the  Government  and  prevented  from  doing  it.  Since 
that  time  the  new  tariff  bill  of  1883  defines  sugar ;  or,  rather,  says  all 
BiMu^harine  material  polarizing  75  and  above  should  pay  a  certain  rate; 
that  all  should  pay  1.40  when  testing  75  or  not  above  75. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  melada  test  below  5Gf 

Mr.  Dtmonb.  They  had  melada  at  that  time  testing  up  to  80. 

The  Chaibhan.  Does  it  test  below  56? 
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Mr.  Dtmond.  No,  sir.  It  coald  hardly,  unless  it  were  injured  in  some 
manner,  test  below  56. 

Seuator  Albbich.  It  would  not  affect  this  question  of  molasses, 
then  f 

Mr.  Dtmonb.  Not  at  all ;  but  this  illustrates  that  for  the  pnrpo^  of 
showing  the  modification  at  once  of  the  work  of  the  foreign  countrieB 
in  order  to  avail  of  this  opportunity  offered  in  the  law. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Let  us  see  whether  that  is  true  or  not 

Senator  Gibson.  They  make  the  sugar  to  suit  our  tariff. 

Senator  Albbich.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  transport  mo- 
lasses i)er  pound  of  sugar  contained  than  in  the  crystallized  state  from 
€aba  to  the  United  States  T 

Mr.  Dyhonb.  The  standard  price  per  hogshead  in  Cuba  was  about 
$5,  a  hogshead  holding  1,600  pounds  of  sugar. 

Senator  Albbich.  Is  there  any  Cuba  sugar  put  up  in  hogsheads  now  f 

Mr.  Dymonb.  The  sugar  is  put  up  in  bags. 

Senator  Albbich.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Dthonb.  Yes ;  there  is  sugar  put  up  in  hogsheads  in  Ouba  now. 

Senator* Albbich.  To  any  extent! 

Mr.  Dthonb.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  extent. 

Senator  Albbich.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  The  question 
was  how  much  would  it  cost ;  what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  molasses  and  sugar  1 

Mr.  Dtmonb.  The  cost  of  transportation,  judging  by  transportation 
everywhere  in  the  world  at  large,  would  be  almost  immaterial.  Prob- 
ably the  cost  of  transportation  would  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent,  dif- 
ference.   If  you  could  bring  the  sugar i 

Senator  Albbich.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject 
at  all  t 

Mr.  Dtmonb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbich.  The  molasses  boilers  of  the  country,  in  the  memo- 
rial which  is  now  before  the  committee,  say  it  would  cost  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon difference;  that  the  sugar  contained  in  a  gallon  would  be  5  pounds, 
and  it  would  cost  3  cents  more  to  transport  it  in  the  form  of  molasses 
than  it  would  in  the  form  of  sugar.  Have  you  any  practical  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  1 

Mr.  Dtmonb.  I  would  have  to  make  a  calculation  to  cover  that  point, 
but  it  is  evidently  fallacious  right  on  its  face.  The  weight  of  a  gallon 
of  molasses  represents  about  12  pounds.  That  12  pounds  could  be 
brought  from  Cuba  for  less  than  3  cents,  the  whole  12  pounds ;  and  the 
idea  that  its  contained  sugar  should  cost  3  cents  more  than  the  sugar 
outside  of  that  is  self  evidently  erroneous. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  facts.  That 
is  the  statement.  They  make  a  further  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  from  molasses.  The  present  law  gives  them  4  cents  a 
gallon  protection  on  molasses,  and  the  law  as  we  propose  to  change  it 
would  give  them  less  protection  than  they  have  now.  Supposing  the 
business  of  molasses-boiling  a  legitimate  business  and  now  properly 
protected,  the  new  law  does  not  give  them  as  much  protection,  they 
claim,  as  the  present  law.  In  other  words,  if  yon  can  compete  with 
the  molasses- boilers  now,  you  can  compete  with  them  just  as  well  or  a 
little  better  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Dtmonb.  I  should  have  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement* 
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SeDalor  Oibsok.  Why  do  they  want  the  present  bill  if  it  does  not 
give  them  as  mnch  protection  as  the  old  law  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  do  not.  They  say  they  ought  to  have  abounty 
of  2  oeuts  a  gallon  to  equalize  the  conditions.  I  would  like  to  hear  you 
upon  that  matter. 

Mr.  Dtmokd.  I  simply  deny  the  accuracy  of  it,  and  say  it  is  inexpli- 
cable; that  they  can  not  prove  the  ease  at  all. 

Senator  Albrich.  You  say  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  sugar  pro- 
dacers  of  Cuba  instead  of  making  sugar  to  make  molasses  1 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  would  modify  their  work.  The  true  definition  of 
molasses  is  that  it  is  a  by-product  of  sugar,  therefore  there  necessarily 
ba8  to  be  some  sugar  made. 

Senator  Axdrioh.  Is  it  a  profitable  by-productt 

Mr.  Dymond.  Not  under  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Axdbich.  Gould  it  be  under  any  conditions  1 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  could  be;  as  melado,  an  imperfect  product,  was  once 
profitable. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Melado,  under  our  biU,  pays  the  same  duty  as 
sugar. 

Mr.  Dymond.  A  great  many  frauds  occurred  under  it  previous  to  the 
last  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  the  molasses  duty  does  not  touch  melado,  be- 
cause that  pays  under  our  bill  the  same  duty  as  sagat.  Would  it  be 
profitable  for  a  sugar  producer  in  Cuba  to  produce  molasses  in  order  to 
get  it  into  this  country  free  when  he  had  before  him  the  additional  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  additional  cost  of  making  sugar  in  this  conn- 
try!  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  practical  man,  it  would  be  profitable  for 
him  to  do  that  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  assert  unquestionably  that  it  would  be  profitable 
and  that  it  would  lead  to  an  immense  manufacture  of  molasses  of  very 
high  tost  purposely.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  it  in  Louisiana. 
It  is  admitted  by  everyone  that  as  a  rule  the  highest  quality  of  sugar 
that  can  be  produced  would  not  only  be  the  most  profitable^  but  tbere 
are  certain  lands  that  produce  molasses  of  very  fine  flavor.  On  those 
plantations  they  are  now  producing  molasses 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  for  domestic  use,  not  for  refining. 

Mr.  Dymond.  But  still  within  the  parallel. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Not  by  any  means.  The  molasses  which  is  a  by- 
product of  sugar  from  Cuba  can  not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  in 
competition  with  the  molasses  which  you  are  now  supplying;  it  must 
be  refined;  so  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  whatever. 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  parallel  does  not  lie  in  that  direction ;  it  lies  on 
the  economic  side.  It  is  that  persons  who  found  they  had  an  improved 
market  for  molasses  would  so  modify  their  business  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  molasses. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  For  domestic  use  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  For  molasses,  either  for  refining  or  domestic  use. 

Senator  Axdbich.  Would  it  be  profitable  for  any  refiner  in  the  United 
States  to  take  this  molasses  which  you  are  now  describing  and  make  it 
into  8U  gar  1 

Mr.  Dvmond.  It  is  fireqnently  done. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  it  an  ordinary  thing  or  a  profitable  thing f 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  not  usual,  sir.    It  is  frequently  done. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  would  not  be  profitable,  would  itf 

Mr.  Dymond.  Whenever  it  is  done  it  is  done  because  it  is  found  at 
snch  times  to  be  profitable. 
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Senator  Aldrjoh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  refiner  any  where 
in  the  United  States  takes  a  high  grade  of  such  molasses  and  refines  it 
into  sugar  f 

Hr.  Dtmoivd.  I  made  the  remark  just  now  that  jt  was  done  at  times. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  circumstance. 

Mr.  Dyhonb.  I  have  said  it  was  not  an  ordinary  drcamstancey  font 
when  it  was  done  it  was  done  because  it  was  esteemed  that  it  would 
pay  a  profit.  That  kind  of  molasses  wUl  polarize  as  high  as  60.  Hav« 
iug  high  saccharine  contents  it  may  produce  5  or  6  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  the  sugar  and  the  residuum  together  bn;ng  more  than  the  original 
purchase  price  of  the  molasses. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Suppose  the  duty  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  molas- 
ses testing  not  over  56  degrees  is  taken  off;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  duty  is  taken  off  on  molasses  that  on  sugar  is  reduced  1  cent  a 
pound.  That  makes  a  difference  of  5  cents  on  the  sugar  conjtained  in 
a  gallon  of  molasses.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able under  that  condition  of  affairs  to  bring  molasses  here  than  it  is 
nowt 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  the  4  cents  a  gallon  on  molasses, 
was  a  concession  made  to  the  molasses  refiners  in  1883  and  was  not£a.ir 
at  the  time. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  not  the  question  I  was  asking. 

Mr.  Dtmond..  It  explains  the  point  that  you  raised.  Because  these 
men  are  getting  less  than  they  did  under  that  limit,  therefore  they  are 
now  claiming  that  special  injury;  and  in  attempting  to  avoid  that  in- 
jury, which  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  inflict  u|>oii 
them,  they  are  opening  a  way  by  means  of  wliich  we  may  be  very 
severely  injured;  in  fact,  by  converting  the  whole  island  of  Cuba  into 
a  factory  for  the  production  of  molasses  that  shall  not  polarize  above  56. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  wish  you  would  answer  Mr.  Aldrich's  question 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  law  which  makes  molasses  free  is  better 
or  worse  for  the  molasses  boilers  than'  the  law  which  now  is  in  exist- 
ence, providing  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  gallon.  I  wish  you  v^ould  tell  us 
which  is  worse  for  the  molasses  boilers,  taking  into  account  our  adjust- 
ment of  sugar. 

Mr.  Dymond.  Five  pounds  of  sugar  of  82  degrees  polariscope  test 
pays  1.68  {•r  pound  or  8.10  cents  on  5  pounds.  I  think  that  is  it. 
Now,  the  gentleman  makes  the  proposition — I  can  not  recall  the  Sena- 
tor's exact  phrases. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  I  said  was  that  molasses  coming  in  from 
Cuba  now  pays  4  cents  a  gallon  duty  according  to  the  supposition.  I 
ask  you  what  additional  inducement  there  would  be  to  bring  molasses 
from  Cuba  if  we  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  4  cents  a  gallon  and 
reduce  the  duty  on  the  sugar  contained  in  the  molasses  5  cents  Y 
What  additional  inducement  is  the  sugar  pi-oducer  of  Cuba  going  to 
have  to  bring  molasses  here  that  he  does  not  have  now  ?  What  is 
going  w  bring  about  the  revolution  t 

The  Ghaibman.  He  having  1  cent  less  advantage  under  this  law 
than  he  has  under  existing  law.  If  yon  will  explain  that  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  little  difficult  to  explain. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  seems  so. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Dymond.  At  the  same  time,  when  there  is  such  a  loophole  as 
that,  the  manufacture  will  be  modified. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  made  a  statement  in  which  you  say  our 
proposed  action  will  revolutionize  the  production  of  sugsir  in  Guba, 
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because  we  have  put  in  a  provision  here  which  lets  in  molasses  free, 
whereas  it  now  pays  4  cents  a  gallon.  We  have  reduced  the  sugar  on 
one-half.  Under  existing  conditions  the  molasses  boiler  has  4  cents  a 
gallon  as  against  sugar.  We  have  reduced  the  duty  on  sugar  5  cents 
on  the  amount  contained  in  a  gallon  of  molasses.  That  is  what  the 
molasses  boilers  claim  makes  them  worse  off  under  our  law  than  under 
the  existing  law,  and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  give  them  a  bounty  of 
2  cents  a  gallon. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  say,  further,  if  we  do  not  change  that  rela- 
tion the  business  of  molasses  boiling  in  this  country  will  stop. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Dymond  answer  that 
question. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  think  Mr.  Dymond  rather  loses  sight  of  one  fact. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  Mr.  Dymond  ought  to  answer. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  anybody  answer. 

Mi^.  Dymond.  There  is  5  cents  right  off  in  the  beginning  on  our 
side  of  the  line ;  from  those  who  produce  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  Another  x)oint  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  that  these 
parties  are  now  importing  this  molasses  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  keep  you  to  the  point.  You  say  that  we 
have  made  an  adjustment  which  is  not  just  and  favorable  to  the  mo- 
lasses boilers.    Tell  me  where  it  fails  1 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  says  it  is  going  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
sugar  business  of  Cuba. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  can  tell  you  why. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  he  would  answer  that  qaestion  or  that  you 
would. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  will. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  hear  you. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place  sugar  is  not 
a  product  like  wheat  or  corn,  but  it  is  a  manufactured  article.  The 
cane  is  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  asking  about  that. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  am  coming  to  the  point.  You  have  a  manufac- 
tory called  a  sugar-house.  The  raw  material  is  brought  there  in  the 
shape  of  cane.  Now  the  question  with  the  owner  of  that  establishment — 
that  sugar-house  and  plantation — is  whether  to  convert  that  raw  mate- 
rial of  cane  into  molasses  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  or  to  convert 
it  into  sugar  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Senator  Gibson.  Now  what  will  he  do.  He  will  convert  his  material 
in  my  judgment  into  molasses  testing  not  above  56  and  ship  it  to 
the  United  States,  instead  of  converting  it  into  sugar.  Why  f  Because 
the  molasses  comes  in  free,  and  with  the  machinery  in  this  country  it 
can  be  manufactured  into  sugar  for  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
it  can  be  done  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Petebs.  And  because  the  molasses  can  be  made  so  much 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Dymond.  And  he  can  get  a  much  higher  price  than  he  would  by 
putting  it  into  sugar  which  pays  a  tax. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  does  he  not  do  it  now  f 

Senator  Gibbon.  Because  there  is  a  tax  upon  it 

The  Chaibman.  No,  sir.  He  is  a  cent  a  pound  worse  off  under  the 
propose^  law  than  he  is  now. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  4  cents  a  gallon  tax,  bnt  he  gets  5  cents 
a  pound  more  for  the  sngar  it  contains  than  he  would  nnder  onr  bill. 

Senator  Gibson.  It  costs  very  little  to  convert  the  raw  material, 
which  i.s  cane,  into  molasses. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  But  it  will  cost  just  the  same  after  this  bill  is 
l)assed  as  it  does  now. 

Senator  Gibson.  Not  if  .you  make  molasses  free. 

Senator  HiscoG£:.  Senator  Aldrich's  saggestion  is  that  there  is  jui^t 
as  much  inducement  to  do  it  under  the  present  law  as  there  will  be 
hereafter. 

Senator  Gibson.  Ko;  there  is  not. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Then,  you  deny  the  fact  which  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Gibson.  There  is  'a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  this  molashe^. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  hoard  a  great  deal  on  this  subject;  we 
have  looked  into  it  very  carefully.  I  waiit  Mr.  Dymond,  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen,  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  2^o  ;  you  have  not.    You  see  we  have  molasses  boil- 
ers that  pay  4  cents  a  gallon  and  come  in  competition  with  sugar  that 
"pays  2  cents  a  pound.     We  have  reduced  sugar  1  cent  a  pound.    The 
molasses  boiler  is  now  1  cent  a  pound  worse  ofif,  as  he  claims,  than  he 
was  before. 

Senator  Gibson.  If  he  continued  to  make  sugar  he  would  be ;  but 
ho  will  not  continue  to  make  sugar. 

Senator  Albrioh.  What  will  he  do  with  the  sugar! 

Senator  Gibson.  He  will  send  the  molasses  here.  There  will  be  no 
competition  in  sugar. 

Senator  Albrioh.  How  will  it  be  with  molasses  T 

Senator  Gibson.  It  will  be  converted  into  sugar  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  will  convince  each  other  on  this 
question,  and  so  we  will  not  spend  any  more  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Dymonb.  I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  farther  on  that  point.  A 
relation  would  be  established  between  the  duty  on  molasses  and  the 
duty  on  the  sugar.  Action  on  the  one  would  improve  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  other  and  lead  to  a  change  of  conditions  to  suit. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  duty  on  molasses 
under  our  arrangement! 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Testing  under  66  degrees. 

The  Chairman.  Testing  under  50  degrees,  assuming  that  our  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent,  is  made,  what  should  we  do  to  allow  molasses  or  this 
residuum  of  sugar  to  be  imported  into  our  country  and  boiled  here! 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  should  be  cut  just  in  two;  to  divide  it  the  same  as 
the  i\  St.    That  would  maintain  a  parity  of  relation. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  2  cents  1 

Mr.  Dymond.  Four  cents  being  the  existing  duty  I  would  make  it  2 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  just  to  the  molasses 
boilers! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  molasses  boiling.  I  know  it 
is  a  vast  interest  in  this  country  and  seems  to  be  tolerably  successful, 
certainly  more  successful  than  the  sugar-planting  interest  has  been  for 
many  years.  I  do  not  want  to  say  what  would  be  exactly  right  or 
wrong  for  them,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
of  1883  the  whole  matter  was  carefully  considered  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  molasses  boiler,  in  the  arrangement  then  made,  had  as  satisfucr 
tory  or  more  satisfactory  relations  to  the  whole  tariff  than  othen} 
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Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  reduce  tlie 
daty  OQ  the  various  grades  of  nngar  and  molasses  50  per  cent,  it  would     ^ 
be  jaat  as  between  all  interests  to  make  an  exact  50  per  cent,  reductiou  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  do  not  use  the  word  '^  jnst.^  As  I  stated,  J  thought 
theie  would  be  a  parity  of  relations  and  that  the  proposeil  arrangement 
woald  involve  a  disparity  of  those  relations. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Justice  and  equity  are  involved.  If 'we  were 
going  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  present  scale 
would  it  be  your  idea  that  it  would  be  just  to  everyboily  to  make  a  re- 
daction of  50  per  cent  all  along  the  line  f 

Mr.  Dthonb.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  that  point.  I  might 
say  that  as  between  your  proposition 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  understood  you  to  say  if  we  were  going  to  re- 
dace  all  sugar  50  per  cent,  we  ought  to  reduce  molasses  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  point  was  whether  the  rednction  should  be 
carried  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  Take  it  all  along  the  line  and  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  persons  interested  largely  in  the  question  of  purity  in  our  sugars 
and  not  ao  much  in  the  question  o-  color.  We  proceed  from  the  plant- 
ed point  of  view.    Our  sugars  are  very  largely  sold  to  the  refiners. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Are  you  a  practical  planter  ? 

Mr.  Dtmond,  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  many  acres  have  you  under  cultivation  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  have  about  800  acres  of  sugar-cane  under  cultivation  t 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  your  product  this  year  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  The  product  this  year  is  about  950,000  pounds. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Of  sugar? 

1.1  r.  Dtmond.  Of  sugar. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  molasses  1 

Mr.  Dtmond.  That  is  undetermined.    It  is  not  wbrked  out  yet. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  I  employ  about  two  hundred. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  actually  employ  two  hundred  during  the 
season! 

Sir.  Dtmond.  I  actually  employ  during  the  whole  year  about  one 
buudred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  sesi^^^on 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  do  you  pay  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Dtmond.  We  pay  those  men  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day ;  j»n 
average  of  $1  i)er  day. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  During  the  time  they  are  employed  f 

Mr.  Dtmond.  They  will  earn  about  $300  a  year  each. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Of  that  950,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  you  pro<luce 
^  hat  proportion  of  the  various  grades  of  sugar  runs  below  13  ! 

Mr.  Dtmond.  We  do  not  consider  the  question  of  color  very  seri- 
ously.   We  consider  the  question  of  polariscoi)e  test. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Give  us  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  All  of  it. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  All  below  13  ? 

Mr.  Dtmond.  All  involves  the  rate  of  duty  below  13. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Would  all  of  it  be  below  13  in  color! 

Mr.  Dtmond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  How  much 
would  be  actually  below  13  in  color! 

Mr.  Dtmonp,  That  is  a  point  we  have  not  attempted  ^|p,  4^^5515^5!^ 
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Senator  Aldrich.  I  suppose  you  can  form  some  sort  of  estimate  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  would  be  over  one-half  of  it  above  13. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Considerably  more  than  half,  would  there? 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  of  it  would  be  above  16? 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  suppose  very  little  above  16. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  proportion  would  be  between  13  and  16 ;  a 
lar«?e  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Dymond,  Yes,  sir ;  a  considerable  portion  would  be  between  13 
and  16. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  process  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  vacuum-pan  process. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  make  what  is  called  in  Cuba  centrifugal 
sugar? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatx)r  Aldrich.  You  use  centrifugal  machines  in  making  it  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  what  percentage  of 
molasses  your  product  contains? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Ordinarily  about  40  per  cent,  as  much  molasses  as  there 
is  sugar ;  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  does  that  sugar  sell  for  in  the  market  now? 

Mr.  Dymond.  At  about  6^  cents. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir;  54  perhaps.  The  average  would  be  about  5 
cents  in  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  would  be  about  the  average  test  of  that 
sugar  by  the  polariscope? 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  average  test  of  the  whole  would  probably  be 
about  92. 

Senator  Aldrich.  A  large  proportion  of  your  crop  is  sold  for  domes- 
tic use  without  being  refined,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dymond.^ No,  sir;  it  is  nearly  all  sold  to  the  refiners. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Very  little  is  sold  for  domestic  use? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Scarcely  any. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  what  you  say  about  your  own  crop  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  Louisiana  planters  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  uniformly,  by 
any  means.  A  large  part  of  it  goes  directly  into  consumption.  I  think 
perhaps  more  of  mine  is  sold  to  the  refiners  than  by  the  other  houses. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  the  diffusion  process  used  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  has  been  developed  there  by  the  Government,  and 
the  work  is  going  on  this  season  on  one  plantation  .where  a  large  ci  op 
is  being  converted  into  sugar  by  that  process  exclusively. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  Is  not  in  practical  use  by  many  of  the  planters  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  No,  sir;  not  by  many  of  them.  It  has  really  just  been 
developed  through  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  in  fostering  the  diffu- 
sion process. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  the  yield  of  your  cane  per  acre  and  in  pounds 
about  the  same  as  that  on  the  other  plantations  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Dymond.  No,  sir;  I  think  if  you  take  th6  figures  you  have  ob- 
tsuned  from  me  you  would  not  get  a  correct  idea.  I  as  an  individual 
have  suffered  more  than  others  and  therefore  I  think  the  information 
X  have  piven  you  in  auMWcr  to  jour  direct  qnestjon  ffiils  to  have  a  pea- 
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eral  bearing,  owing  to  special  losses  that  I  labored  under  because  of  a 
great  hurricane  we  had  in  April. 

Senator  Aldkioh.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cane  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  from  15  to  20  tons. 

Senator  Aldrich,  On  your  own  plantation,  if  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  is  not  fair  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  mean  this  particular  year. 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  average  is  from  15  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

Senator  Aldbioii.  That  is  true  of  all  the  other  plantations,  is  itt 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  would  be  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  about  a  fair  average! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ^ldbioh.  What  is  the  yield  per  ton  of  crystallizable  sugar  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  By  the  vacuum-pan  jirocess  about  120  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbich.  To  the  ton  I 

Mr.  Dymond.  To  the  ton. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  the  open-kettle  process  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Quite  largely ;  yes,  air. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  percentage  of  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  made 
by  that  process  1 

Mr.  Dymond.  About ,one  half. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  would  be  the  yield  by  the  open-kettle 
process  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  90  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane,  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  molasses. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  has  been  the  best  result  obtained,  so  far  as 
you  know,  by  the  diffusion  process  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  225  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  some  experimental  work,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  crop  is  turning  out  that  way  at  the  present  time. 
As  I  remarked  just  now,  there  is  only  one  man  that  has  that  apparatus. 

Senator  Vance.  They  have  nearly  doubled  the  yield  by  the  otlier 
process,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sorghum  and  beets  and  also  to  encourage  a  larger  production  from  the 
cane,  what  would  you  say  to  giving  a  bounty  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the 
sugar  producers  t    Would  that  help  you  any  t 

Senator  Vance.  And  take  off  all  the  tariff'. 

The  Chaibman.  A  bounty  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  now  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  anything  that  we  can,  feel- 
ing that  we  have  a  legitimate  claim  ;  but  we  feel  that  a  bountv  is 
scarcely  tenable  ground  for  us.  We  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to 
protection  as  are  all  other  proper  interests  of  the  country,  because  it 
IS  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  i)eople  by 
such  means  as  it  has.  But  when  specifically  a  bounty  is  paid  we  be- 
lieve it  would  make  our  cause  odious  or  any  other  cause  to  which  a 
bounty  was  attached.    That  is  hardly  the  ground  for  us  to  stand  on. 

Senator  HiscocK.  He  did  not  ask  you  tiiat  question. 

The  Chaib^ian.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  public  policy,  but 
only  if  it  would  help  or  hurt  you. 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  all  we  can.  Anything  given 
to  us  would  be  beneficial  to  us,  unless  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
given  it  superseded  something  else  we  might  otherwise  have  had. 
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Senator  Aldbtch.  Wbat  do  yon  consider  a  fair  amonnl  of  protection 
for  the  sugar  tliat  you  niaket  I  will  change  the  question:  Wbatdo 
you  consider  a  necessary  amount  of  protection  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  consider  that  taking  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  our  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  In  other  cooa- 
tries  where  sugar  is  produced,  it  would  require  a  duty  of  about  2JceuU 
per  pound  to  make  up  for  the  difference. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  On  sugar  below  13  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  On  sugar  below  and  above  13.  It  all  dovetails  right  in 
together.  Those  who  make  inferior  grades  put  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Those  who  make  superior  grades  make  them  at  an  incieai$ed  cost. 
Therefore  in  round  terms  the  average  duty  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  represented  the  benefit  we  have  derived  in  that  direction. 
We  are  now  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  *ponud,  and 
nnder  the  previous  tariff  about  2  J  cents  per  pound.  We  felt  that  under 
the  previous  tariff,  which  was  reduced,  if  you  remember,  from  the  tarifi 
of  1870,  at  2^  cents  a  pound,  we  could  see  before  us  a  fair  future.  Un- 
der the  present  tariff'  of  2  cents  a  pound  we  liave  had  a  hard  straggle, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  industry  might  have  gone  under,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Government  came  to  our  aid  in  developing  this 
diffusion  process.  It  now  does  seem  possible  to  make  the  industry  a 
success  if  it  has  a  fair  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  likely  to  adopt  that  process  on  all  your 
plantations? 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  if  the  industry  be  not 
materially  injured  by  some  other  cause. 

Senator  HisoocK.  How  is  that  to  help  you  if  it  is  adopted  the  world 
over  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Because  it  is  already  adopted  in  Europe  and  it  is  only 
in  the  tropical  cane  countries  that  it  is  not  adopted,  and  therefore  the 
tropical  producers  have  teen  left  in  the  lurch  while  the  l)eet  men  have 
gone  ahead. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Will  it  not  be  adopted  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  producing  10  per  cent  of  sugarfrom 
beets,  while  only  6  per  cent,  is  produced  from  the  cane. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  would  give  you  no  advantage  as  compared  wirb 
Cuba  if  the  Cuban  planters  and  the  Louisiana  planters  both  adopted  it 

Mr.  Dymond.  Excepting  that  it  has  usually  been  found  that  tiit* 
farther  we  get  away  from  the  equatorial  line  the  hanler  tire  nien  :"i* 
willing  to  work  and  the  more  enterprising  we  are.  We  believe  we 
shall  avail  of  these  improvements  more  rapidly  than  they  will  beavailui 
of  in  the  tropics. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Suppose  the  duty  is  removed  from  sugar  al>>t»^ 
hitely,  where  do  you  think  your  greatest  competition  would  couiefnn»' 

Mr.  Dymond.  If  the  duty  were  removed  from  sugar  absolutel\  N^e 
should  have  no  competition,  because  we  should  cease  to  exist.  Oui 
lands  would  go  right  into  some  other  culture.  They  would  simply  imsj^ 
out  or  become  a  wilderness.  We  could  not  have  any  com|>etitiuii. 
Cuba  with  its  slave  labor  and  tropical  climate  might  go  ahead  as  tbe.s 
are  now  going  and  Europe  would  fill  the  world  with  sugar.  ^ 

Senator  Aldrich.  Where  is  cane  sugar  produced  most  cheaply  now . 

Mr.  Dymond.  1  have  not  investigated  that  topic,  but  1  believe  tbe 
Island  of  Cuba  produces  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  tbiuk  ii 
costs  to  produce  sugar  in  Cubat 

Mr.  Dymond.  About  3  cents  a  pound;  3  cents  to  SJ.  V.^^T^ 
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SeD&tor  ALBBinH.  As  compared  witb  how  intich  in  Loaisiana  f 

Mr.  Dymond,  AboDt  5 J  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  1a  tbat  difference  entirely  in  labor  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  It  is  in  all  the  niatters  collateral  thereto.  There  is 
nothing  that  goes  into  sngar  bnt  what  is  bnman  labor,  right  from  the 
Tery  beginning  to  the  end.  We  bny  onr  com  in  Illinois.  It  takes  labor 
to  grow  it  and  carry  it  down  the  river,  and  it  takes  labor  to  handle  it. 
So  with  all  these  things  labor  is  involved  in  every  step,  and  we  feel  the 
difference  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  to  ask.  Do  yon  get  as 
iDDch  sngar  out  of  a  ton  of  cane  as  they  do  in  Gnbat 

Mr.  Dtmond.  We  perhaps  are  scarcely  getting  as  mnch  oat  of  a  ton 
of  cane  as  they  do  in  Cnba ;  bat  as  we  can  produce  a  crop  of  sugar  in 
nine  or  ten  months  we  can  produce  with  our  present  improved  methods 
aboat  aa  much  as  they  can  in  the  calendar  year.  Their  best  crops  take 
tbem  about  fifteen  months. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Tou  believe,  then,  that,  except  for  the  question  of 
labor,  you  do  not  need  any  protection  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  admission  about  it.  I  have 
not  canvassed  that  ground.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  such  information 
a.s  I  am  most  familiar  with. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  I  can  upon  what  basis 
yoa  are  asking  for  protection;  whether  simply  on  account  of  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  or  whether  there  were  any  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  All  of  the  difference  is  involved  in  labor,  directly  and 
indirectly.  For  instance,  in  our  State  we  produce  $20,000,000  worth  of 
snj^ar.  We  sell  all  that  sugar  and  pay  out  the  whole  amount  directly 
for  labor  or  for  the  product  of  the  labor  of  those  that  surround  us. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  entirely  aside  from  the  question  I  am  try- 
ing to  have  you  answer. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  L  beg  your  pardon.  ^ 

Senator  Aldrigh.  If  you  get  120  pounds  of  sugar  from  a  ton  of  cane^ 
by  a  certain  process  and  the  man  in  Cuba  gets  more  or  less,  there  is  an 
advantage  or  disadvantage  which  you  would  have  entirely  aside  from 
tbe  question  of  labor.  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  you  had  an3^  disadvantage  in  that  respect,  or  whether  you  were 
on  eqnal'termR  with  the  other  sugar-producing  conntries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  They  have  more  units  of  light  and  heat  than  we  have 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  average  temperature  is  higher.  They  are 
not  subjected  to  frost  at  all.  At  the  same  time  we  find  our  crop  is  as 
certain  as  wheat  or  com  or  any  of  the  other  crops  raised  in  this  country. 
We  find  that  our  business  is  legitimate  in  its  adaptation  to  our  soil  ^  as 
much  so  apparently  as  wheat  or  corn  or  oats.  Therefore,  we  think  we 
are  hardly  going  in  the  direction  of  any  hot- house  growth,  if  that  is  the 
point  of  your  inquiry. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  point  of  my  inquiry  was  to  find  out  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  you  were  on  equal  terms  with  these  gentlemen  except 
on  the  question  of  labor,  if  you  have  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dtmond.  My  idea  about  the  matter  is  that  with  the  recognition 
of  the  difi'erence  in  labor  we  would  be  pi'otected  as  against  them,  our 
labor  costing  as  it  does  four  times  as  much  as  theirs. 

Senator  Aldbich.  My  qnestion  was  this,  to  reduce  it  to  other  terms: 
If  joar  cost  of  labor  was  the  same  and  you  used  the  same  processes  ex- 
actly which  they  nse  in  Cuba  or  anywhere  else,  conld  you  then  make 
sngar  as  cheaply  as  they  can  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  To  be  a  little  specific  I  will  say  that  I  have  information 


caae  ui  t/iiba.    It  is  very  geueraJiy  tiie  case  in  tue  West  inaies. 

Seuator  Aldrigh.  That  is  not  aoswering  tny  question. 

Mr.  Dymond.  You  are  asking  for  an  answer  to  an  abstract  question  in 
political  ecoDomy,  whereas  I  only  am  endeavoring  to  answer  as  to  facts. 

Senator  Alpbigh.  It  is  not  an  abstract  question  of  political  economy 
at  all.    It  ia  simply  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Btmoihi).  As  to  whether  or  not  I  think  that  the  equalization  of  the 
difference  in  labor  will  be  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  our  two 
industries  f 

Senator  Axdbigh.  What  I  said  is  this : .  Suppose  you  were  to  be  able 
to  employ  your  labor  e:sactly  for  the  price  they  do  in  Cuba  and  all  the 
other  sugar-producing  countries,  and  that  you  used  the  same  methods 
exactly,  could  you  then  compete  with  Cuba  and  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  telieve  that  we  could. 

Senator  Gibson.  If  you  could  get  labor  as  cheap  in  Louisiana  t 

Mr.  Dymonb.  That  was  the  proposition  just  now.  The  answer  would 
depend  entirely  upon  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Peters.  You  leave  out  of  consideration  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature, do  you  not!  You. have  to  take  tliat  into  consideration  in 
answering  the  question ;  the  difference  in  temperature  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  difference  in  temperture  exists. 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  deny  the  hot-house  hypothesis  entirely,  and  hold 
our  industry  is  eminently  well  fitted  to  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  details  of  sugar- 
producing  in  Cuba! 
^Mr.  Dymond.  Only  moderately  by  observation. 
'Senator  Aldbigh.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  who  can  give  us 
exact  facts  in  regard  to  that? 
^    Senator  Gibson.  How  many  tons  do  they  produce! 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  could  probably  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Give  us  an  idea  about  that. 

Senator  Gibson.  You  have  been  to  Cuba,  have  you  not  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  How  many  tons  of  cane  do  they  produce! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Their  crops  are  just  as  irregular  as  ours.  They  pro* 
duce  all  the  way  from  10  tons  to  40. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  the  average  greater  or  less! 

Mr.  Dymond.  Take  the  whole  average  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  it 
is  not  very  much  greater  than  our  whole  average. 

Senator  Gibson.  In  a  period  of  three  years  would  you  produce  more 
tons  to  the  acre  of  cane  in  Louisiana  than  they  would  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  have  advantages  in  Cuba,  but  their  methods  are 
rather  slothful. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  Has  their  cane  more  saccharine  matter  in  it  than 
yours  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  usually  sweeter  than  ours. 

Senator  Gibson.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  will  the  csaie 
of  the  Cubans  yield  generally  ! 

Mr.  Dymond.  There  are  but  very  few  statistics  that  come  firom  Cuba, 
so  we  have  comparatively  a  little  data;  but  I  believe  they  have  pro- 
duced as  high  as  180  pounds.    That  would  be  far  above  the  aveniige. 

Senator  Gibson.  What  is  the  average! 
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Mr.  pTMOND.  I  can  only  give  an  estimate.  I  should  think  it  woald 
be  abont  150  pounds,  or  perhaps  140. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yoa  think,  then,  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  it  is 
in  Louisiana  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  the  average  is  a  little  higher  in  Onba;  yes,  sir. 

SenatiOr  Aldbioh.  Would  that  give  them  any  advantage  over  yon  t 

Mr.  Bymond.  It  takes  a  longer  time  for  them  to  produce  that.  It 
would  give  them  a  limits  advantage. 

Senator  Aldbioh*  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  in  a  period  of  years  you 
would  get  as  much  saccharine  matter  out  of  an  acre  of  ground  as  they 
would  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Well,  if  not,  there  are  other  economic  deflferences  that 
we  could  bring  to  bear  that  would  produce  the  same  economic  results. 

ISenator  Gibson.  If  they  produce  loO  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  in  Cuba, 
and  you  produce  90  or  100  pounds,  certainly  they  would  have  enormously 
the  a<l vantage  as  far  as  that  proposition  goes. 

Mr.  DVMOND.  There  are  other  causes,  that  are  not  brought  out  by  the 
direct  inquiries  of  the  Senator. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Take  a  series  of  five  years ;  what  would  be  the 
product  of  saccharine  matter  from  an  acre  of  Cuban  land  as  compared 
with  an  acre  of  land  in  Louisiana  t 

Mr.  Dtmond.  If  the  saccharine  matter  be  presumed  to  cover  both 
sugar  and  molasses,  then  the  total  number  of  pounds  there  would  ex- 
ceed ours  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  C^AIBMAN•  I  think  I  understood  from  your  paper  that  a  ton  of 
sorghum  would  produce  more  sugar  than  a  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana  t 

Mr.  Dyhokd.  Not  sugar,  but  a  total  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  compared  with  sugar  and  molasses  from  a  ton  j>f 
cane  t 

Mr.  Dyhond.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  sum  of  the  two. 

The  Chaibdcan.  What  is  the  difference  relatively  as  to  sugar  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  sorghum  thus  far  is  only  producing  about  50  or  60 
per  cent,  of  what  the  tropical  cane  will. 

The  Ghaibman.  Fifty  or  60  per  cent,  of  crystallized  sugar? 
.  Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir ;  50  or  60  x>er  cent,  of  what  tropical  cane  does 
produce. 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  what  your  cane  will  produce  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Bibbon  cane. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  relative  product  in  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Dymond.  The  sorghum  cane  seems  to  be  rather  less.  We  have 
here  a  gentleman  who  is  very  feuniliar  with  sorghum,  who,  I  presume, 
would  be  glad  to  address  you.  Judge  Parkinson,  of  Fort  Scott. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  if  we  have  time.  I 
think  we  will  now  have  to  go  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  so  important  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
hear  him.    It  will  be  a  great  favor  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Petebs.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  also  wish  to 
have  Mr.  Parkinson  heard  upon  the  sorghum  question,  because  that  is  the 
element  that  I  am  more  interested  in,  and  my  people  are  more  interested 
in,  than  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  find  it  convenient  at  this 
hour  to  hear  the  gentlemen  further,  can  you  not  name  some  other  hour 
when  they  may  be  heard  t 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  resume  our  session  at  half  past  4. 
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EVEI^^ING  SESSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dymond,  have  you  completed  your  statemeut ! 

Mr.  Dymond,  There  is  one  other  point  that  1  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  that  is  as  to  the  compensation  received 
by  the  laborers  in  Louisiana.  I  stated  this  morning  that  their  wages 
vary  from  25  cents  to  $1.60  a  day,  but  I  failed  to  state  that  each  of 
them  has  a  house  and  garden  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  also  has  free 
access  to  fuel.  So  that  the  compensation 'is  so  gomi  that  it  induces  a 
great  many  to  come  from  the  city  to  the  country,  as  they  can  make 
more  money  there.  1  state  that  fact  because  we  believe  that  our  farm 
laborers  are  among  the  best  paid  in  the  world. 

The  second  point  I  desire  to  mention  is  in  i^gard  to  the  molasses  im- 
.ported  into  this  country.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  molasses  that 
comes  into  the  country  goes  directly  into  consumption,  such  as  that  from 
Porto  Eico. 

The  Chairman.  Testing  below  56  degrees  f 

\fr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir;  that  goes  directly  into  consumption.  In 
Torto  Rico  they  make  chiefly  open-kettle  sugars  of  light  color,  and  they 
have  light  molasses  which  competes  with  the  molasses  made  in  Loui- 
.siana  and  also  with  sorghum. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  there  of  that,  probably,  to  come  in 
^competition  with  you  t 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  could  only  state  in  a  general  way.  Porto  Rico  pro- 
duces, I  believe,  about  one-tifth  as  much  sugar  as  Cuba,  and  therefore 
it  wofuld  produce  one  fifth  as  much  molasses  as  sugar,  but  an  immeux«;ely 
greater  percentage  of  it  is  of  this  kind;  and  therefore  I  should  think 
•that  one-half,  or  more  than  one-half,  of  the  molasses  of  Porto  Rico  goes 
into  direct  consumption. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  are  all  the  points  that  I  desire  to 
mention,  unless  you  now  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Porto  Rico  molasses  enter  into  immediate  con- 
sumption f 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  All  Porto  Rico  molasses  t 

Mr,  Dymond.  No,  sir;  I  said  a  large  part  of  the  Porto  Rico  molas.-es 
enters  into  direct  consumption. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  I  repeat  my  question.  What  would  be  a 
fair  rate  of  duty,  according  to  your  notion,  on  molasses  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  existing  tariflf  is  as  low  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  am  assuming  that  we  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar 
one-half. 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  no  more  than  a  pariry 
with  the  general  reduction. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  adhere  to  that  view  f 

*Mr.  Dymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  have  no  additional  reasons  to  give  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  think  perhaps  the  reasons  I  gave  this  morning  are 
BuflBt'iciit* 

Senator  JItscock.  My  queBtiou  ji?,have  you  aiiyllung  additional  f 

Mr.  Dymumx  1  might  stiite,  ^ir,  that  one  rea^ion  jh  Uuk,  whii-U  jiex- 
hu|)rt  I  did  Tiol  si^Xv.  Ihia  morning,  that  the  relation  of  thesv  varioti!* 
lingiir  itjtot"e.stM  to  the  tariff  wan,  1  iireHame,  carefully  cousidert.Ml  ai  lJ»e 
time  of  it;^  adoption^  and  that  now  to  reduce  without  any  regtElarity^  or 
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to  reduce  one  mpre  thau  the  other,  we  should  constrild  AB  unfair  to  the 
one  that  seemed  to  be  discriminated  against  the  most. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  have  no  reason  to  give  why  there  would  be 
likely  to  be  more  importation  under  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bill  than 
there  is  under  the  present  law  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  stated  this  morning  that  if  this  beet  sugar  will  yield 
5  pounds  to  the  gallon,  almost  certainly  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  that  would  meet  that  opportunity  to  bring  that 
quantity  of  sugar  into  the  country  free. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  only  trouble  I  have  about  that  is  that  I  can 
not  see,  if  that  would  be  the  result  of  this  bill,  why  they  do  not  do  it 
under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Dymond.  They  do  do  it  to  some  extent  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  increase  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  understand  you  to  say,  supposing  that  the  rates 
were  fixed  by  the  act  of  1883  in  their  proper  relation,  whatever  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  should  be  made  equally  or  equitably.  Kow  do  I 
understand  you  by  that  to  mean 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  state  it  that  way. 

Senator  Aldsich.  Will  you  state  what  you  did  say,  then? 

Mr.  Dymond.  That  if  by  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  1883  there 
was  a  relative  propriety  in  those  adjustments,  it  would  now  seem  unfair 
to  any  single  article,  sugar,  for  instance,  to  have  the  duty  reduced  more 
.rapidly  on  this  article  than  on  the  others. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Apply  that  to  the  sugar  schedule.  The  duty  on 
raw  sugars  to  day  of  90  degrees  polarization  is  2  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  on  13  to  16  is  2f  cents  a  pound.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the  duty  oa 
raw  sugars  60  per  cent.,  do  you  mean  that  the  duty  on  13  to  16  sugar 
should  also  be  reduced  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dymond.  I  will  make  this  statement,  that  for  years  we  have  not 
considered  very  seriously  the  color  schedule  in  sugars,  we  being  chiefly 
interested  in  the  schedule  below  the  color  line,  and  being  also  inter- 
e8te4  in  those  below  the  color  line  of  13. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  you  are  familiar  with  what  that  means,  13  to 
16  and  below? 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  you  know  something  about  the  difference  in 
value,  and  you  being  a  representative  of  Louisiana  interests  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  you,  supposing  you  reduce  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  one-half,  what  would  be  a  proper  reduction  on  13  to  16  sugar  f 

Mr.  Dymond.  If  we  should  admit  that  it  were  proper  to  make  a  le- 
duetion  of  one-half,  I  should  infer  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a 
reduction  of  one-half  all  the  way  through.  But  I  would  hardly  admit 
the  propriety  of  making  a  reduction  of  one- half. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  it  was  necessary  in  1883  to  have  a  difference 
of  three- fourths  of  a  cent  between  raw  sugar  and  13  to  16,  you  would 
think  it  would  be  equitable  to  reduce  the  difference  to  three-eighths,  if 
you  were  going  to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Dymond.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  equity. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  it  be  right  and  proper! 

Senator  Hiscocs:.  Would  that  maintain  a  proper  relation  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  that  maintain  a  proper  relation  f 

Mr.  Pymond.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  appear  here  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting any  of  the  other  branches  of  the  sugar  interests  5  they  are 
ably  r^resented  all  the  time.    The  sugar  refining  interests  have  that 
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that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  work  oat. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  nuderstood  you  tbis  moniing  to  say  that  a  ma- 
jority of  your  sugars  would  test  above  13  by  the  color  test. 

Mr.  Dyhond.  Because  of  our  hidifTerence  to  color;  but  we  sell  a 
large  part  of  them  to  refiners. 

Senator  Ali>B'IGH.  Bat  some  of  those  sugars  are  sold  on  the  basis  of 
the  higher  color  valuation. 

Mr.  Dy:biond.  Yes;^  £^  sort  of  inevitable  color  which  would  have  to  be 
disturbed  by  discolonzation^  as  is  done  to  meet  the  law. 

Senator  .^dbioh.  We  are  trying  to  adjust  a  tariflfrate  which  will  be 
equitable  to  the  sugar  interests  and  to  various  interests.  As  you  appear 
here  as  the  representative  of  the  Louisiana  interests,  I  was  anxious  to 
find  out,  if  I  could,  if  you  have  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  what 
would  be  the  proper  tariff  relation  between  sugars  below  13  of  90  de- 
grees polarization  and  sugars  above  13  or  between  that  and  16. 

Mr.  Dyhond.  That  is  a  matter  the  application  of  which  I  did  not 
come  here  to  consider,  and  I  would  hardly  like  to  venture  an  opinion 
upon  it  I  have  not  made  a  pound  of  sugar  that  has  been  interested  in 
that  feature  of  the  tariff  at  all,  and  yet  I  am  one  of  the  largest  manufact- 
urers of  sugar  down  there. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  immaterial  to  you  what  the  tariff  on  sugar  is 
between  13  and  16 1 

Mr.  Dymond.  We  believe  that  the  general  level  of  values  of  our  sugars 
is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  color  line  between  13  and  16,  and  we  should 
therefore  prefer  to  have  the  color  limit,  but  it  is  not  material  to  us,  by 
any  means,  and  bears  scarcely  any  relation  whatever  to  the  duty  below 
that  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  far  as  you  are  specially  concerned  as  a  Louisi- 
ana planter,  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether  the  color  limit  is 
placed  at  13  or  16 1 

Mr.  Dymond.  Yes  j  we  prefer  it  at  13,  as  I  just  now  said.  We  are 
largely  interested  in  the  line  between  13  and  16  in  our  State. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  yet  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tion should  bet 

Mr.  Dymond.  As  I  have  stated,  we  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  that. 
We  came  before  you  to  discuss  what  we  understood  to  be  the  general 
subject  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  if  I  were  to  speak  I  would  be  speak- 
ing entirely  without  any  thought  in  regard  to  that  matter  myself  and 
without  any  consultation  with  those  whom  I  represent.  There  are 
others  who  have  generally  looked  after  that  part  of  the  sugar  schedule, 
and  that  belongs  to  them.  As  I  stated  before,  we  are  considerably  in- 
terested in  sugars  between  13  and  16,  but  far  more  largely  interested 
in  the  general  average  of  duties  now  on  the  whole  sugar  schedule. 

Statement  of  Mr.  W.  L.^  PABKDTSOn  in  regard  to  sorghun. 

The  Chairman.  In  beginning,  state  your  full  name  and  residence,  as 
well  as  your  business. 

Mr.  Pabkinson.  My  name  is  W.  I^.  Parkinson;  I  reside  at  Ottawa, 
Kans.,  and  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum. 

As  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  this  sorghum  business  has  not  yet 
much  of  a  history.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  brining  the 
subject  before  the  committee  than  to  give  a  brief  r^sum^  of  itsnistory 
and  its  prospects. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  to  produce  sugar  frpm 
sorghum,  and  considerable  money  has  been  expended  at  various  places, 
notably  at  Champaign,  III.,  and  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  as  well  as  at  Hutch- 
inson and  Sterling,  Kans.  They  have  produced  sugar,  using  old  mill- 
ing processes  substantially  on  the  same  basis  as  those  used  in  Louisiana 
to-day  in  producing  sugar  from  cane.  They  were  failures.  Ouo  or  two 
years  we  came  out  just  about  even,  but  most  of  the  time  we  lost  money. 
We  were  not  able  to  secure  above  50  per  cent,  of  saccharine  from  the 
cane.  Sorghum  does  not  yield  to  pressure  as  readily  as  tropical  cane. 
With  the  diffusion  process,  however,  we  secured  almost  a  perfect  ex- 
traction; and  whereas,  by  the  old  system  we  g6t  about  40  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  ton  and  from  6  to  8  gallons  of  molasses,  this  year  the  aver- 
age of  sorghum  worked  for  sugar  was  76  poundsper  ton  and  15  gal- 
lons of  molasses.  That  illustrates  the  progress  that  has  beeniiiade  in 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  by  the  nse  of  the  modern  appliances  of  the 
diffusion  process! 

Mr.  Paekinson.  The  diffusion  process.  With  that  process,  as  at 
present  used,  sorghum  sugar  can  be  made  in  Kansas  and  all  through 
the  West. 

Tne  CHAraMAN.  Do  you  manufacture  at  Ottawa! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  not  at  Ottawa,  but  at  Fort  Scott  and  Topeka.  I 
live  at  Ottawa. 

TheGHAiBMAN.  How  much  did  you  produce  this  year! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  700,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Of  crystallizable  sugar! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  test ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  believe  there  wtJre  some  thirty  barrels  tested  90, 
but  the  average  was  98,  and  some  99. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  color! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Very  light  brown  sugar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  refine  it  in  any  sense  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  bone-black. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  Without  bone-black  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 
.    The  Chairman.  You  secured  sugar  testing  98  per  cent.! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  was  the  crystal,  large  or  small ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  can  make  a  large  crystal ;  we  can  regulate  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  use  a  centrifugal  machine  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  color  test  of  that  sugar  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  nI  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  tried  that ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  possible  and  altogether  prac- 
ticable to  make  a  white  sugar  by  a  little  different  system  of  boiling  from 
that  system  heretofore  used.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  this 
sorghum-sugar  making  is  all  in  its  infancy.  I  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness exclusively  now  for  Seven  years.  The  great  desideratum  and  the 
great  effort  that  has  been  made  heretofore  have  been  co  secure  the  sac- 
charine, and  our  efforts  have  been  almost  solely  directed  to  that  end, 
until  we  have  solved  the  matter  by  adopting  the  diffusion  process.  Tbd 
first  year  that  we  used  that  process  it  was  a  failure  because  of  mechan- 
icaJ  defects. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Did  you  raise  the  cane  or  buy  it  f 
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Mr.  Parkinson.  From  the  surrounding  farmers ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  canet 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  dollars  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  find  a  great  differen(M9  in  the  saccharine 
strength  of  the  sorghum  ?  *      r 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  that  varies  considerably. 

Senator  Aldrich,  About  what  is  the  range  ^ 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Out  range,  I  should  say,  is  10  per  cent.;  1}  per 
cent*  glucose.  I  waut  to  say  that  the  Govennnerit  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  thing  thia  year  at  Fort  Scott  and  Topwka  except  in  theu4§« 
of  certain  machinery  at  Fort  Scott,  bat  farther  west,  at  the  Gorernmeut 
exiicriment  stations,  the  average,  I  bi^lievCj  was  15  per  cent,  at  two  or 
three  stations  in  western  KatLHUNi,  which  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  Louisiana  cane,  1  think. 

The  Chairman,  What  do  you  do  with  your  molasses  I 

Mr.  Paekin^^on,  We  Hre  feeding  a  portion  of  it  to  cattle.  We  made 
lot*  car-loadj^  of  molai*Hes  this  yean  1  believe  tiiat  that  is  the  most  hope- 
ful outIot>k  for  the  molasses  product,  for  it  is  a  large  product,  aud  will 
necessarily  l>e  hir^e;  relatively  larger  than  from  the  tropical  cane, 

Benator  Aldrich.  You  have  never  tried  boiling  it  for  sugar! 

xMi\  Parkinson.  Yew. 

Seiuitor  Aldrich,  You  do  not  find  that  profitable  f 

Mr,  PARKiNtsON.  Tfl^o,  sir  J  we  have  not  made  it  profitable. 

Tlie  Chairman,  1^  it  good  fuod  for  cattle! 

Mr,  PARKmi^oN.  Yes. 

The  Ohaikman,  Fattens  them  1 

Mr.  Parkinson,  Ve«, 

TIjc  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  residuum  of  the  sorghum? 

Mr.  Parkinson,  You  mean  tbe  (ibips,  a»  we  call  themt 

TlieCuAucMAN.  Yas;  I  mean  at^ter  it  comes  out  of  your  process, 

Mn  I'ARKINSON*  We  first  ^tnp  the  cane  of  its  leaf  by  machinery. 

The  <Ju  AIRMAN.  What  do  you  do  witli  that  leafl 

Mr,  rARictNSON.  We  silo  it  and  feed  it;  it  is  excellent  feed.  At  our 
To[iL^ka  factory  we  have  burneil  perhaps  half  of  the  chips,  but  our  facili* 
tics  for  consumintj  it  in  that  way  are  not  pt^rfect,  by  any  means.  We 
ho(»c  ni^xt  year  to  produce  twotbirds  of  the  heat  requisite  to  carry  on 
the  work  with  this  refuse,  Wc  have  had  a  number  of  experiments 
made  with  paper,  and  a  few  days  ago  we  shipped  a  cardoad  of  it  East 
to  Oe  made  into  burial  c^i^ketB, 

Senator  Aldrkui.  Does  the  molasses  contain  any  salts  that  prevents 
the  Ruceessfid  boilinii  of  it  for  sufjarf 

Mr.  Paukinson,  We  encounter  what  chemist'^  call  ifum.  Xo;  we  do 
not  encounter  salt-^,  as  in  the  heet  process.  In  the  lirst  place,  there  is 
a  lai-ffcr  amount  oC  invLut  suj^ar  in  ^lucose'than  tropical  caue.  There 
is  a  class  of  iui  pari  ties  that  are  not  fully  under^rtood,  but  we  are  experi^ 
raeuting  and  gatnitiii  every  year.  Tiiere  is  no  reason  why  100  pounds  of 
merchantable  sui^ar  shonlil  n4>t  oe  made  from  cane  such  as  we  have 
had  this  year  and  nucIi  ujs  \ve*hava  uuiformUv  throughout  the  State- 
Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  total  tvuiount  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  average  cane,  as  shovvn  by  analysis?     Do  you  know! 

Mr.  Paekinson.  No;  I  can  not  state  it  definitely* 

The  GHAiR:vrAN,  What  is  the  avcraf?e  [iroiluct  of  an  acre  in  tons  T 

Mr,  rARKiNsoN,  Ten  tons  of  sorghum  per  acre;  that  is  the  gross 
wtM;;Ut,  siMid  and  all. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  what  you  buy  T 

Mr.  PAKKiNHaN.  Yes;  that  hi  what  we  bujr. 


The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  paakea  76  pou 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  the  7G  pounds  is  made  fr< 
after  the  leaf  is  blown  off.  We  have  produced  as 
of  sugar  to  a  ton  ol'  dressed  cane. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy  six  jjounds  from  dresse 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  crude  sorg 
dressed  cane  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  leaves,  seed,  and  tops  are  i 
the  gross  cane. 

The  Chairman.  About  three  fourths  of  it  is  the 
use! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  the  seed  yields  about  2  bi 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  an  accurate  accou 
of  this  700,000  tons! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.  » 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stati 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me ; 
to  stating  it  if  I  had  the  figures  here.  I  shall  be  gl 
ures. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  did  you  sell  it  for  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We.  have  not  yet  sold  our  prod 
the  larger  portion  of  the  sugar  product.    ■ 

Senator  AldriAh.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  molasses  is  a  spring  produc 
have  the  market  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  large  i 
February  or  March.  The  seed  product,  which  is  i 
lis,  we  do  not  sell  until  February  or  March.  We  hj 
bushels  of  seed.  Last  year  we  got  $1.10  a  bushel  for 
not  get  so  much  for  it  this  year,  no^  the  half  of  it, 
much  of  it  in  the  country.    The  demand  is  for  the 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Can  it  be  ust^d  for  any  other 
sow? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  it  is  a  little  better  than  cc 
as  good  as  corn  for  feed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bushels  of  seed  in  a 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  bushels  of  seed  to  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  as  valuable  for  feed 
equal  number  of  bushels  of  corn  ? 

Mr,  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  the  seed  and 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  have  the  sugar. 
how  much  you  sold  your  sugar  for. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  it  a  profitable  business  at  t 

Mr,  Parkinson.  Y'es ;  it  is  profitable  with  the  St 
gives  us  $15,000  a  year,  or  2  cents  a  pound  until  t 
exhausted,  and  then  the  $15,000  has  to  be  divided  ; 
sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  with  the  bi-products, 
15  cents  a  gallon  and  the  seed  at  25  cents  a  bushel, 
we  can  make  sugar  profitably  and  develop  the  indu 

SSnator  Aldrioh.  Is  this  sugar  sold  for  purpose 

^r.  PARKiNSOif.  No,  sir  j  it  goes  directly  into  c 
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an  excellent  sugar,  and  has  an  excellent  flav^or,  of  coarse  almost  pure^ 
only  off  in  color ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  popalar  sugar,  and  ^ves 
satisfaction. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Have  you  ever  run  any  through  bone-black  t 

Mr,  Parkinson.  Yes;  we  have  tried  that  the  ^in«  as  other  sugars, 
but  with  our  means  it  would  not  be  easy  to  subject  it  to  the  bone-black 
process.  Another  very  important  consideration  iu  its  development  is 
that  it  is  a  sure  crop,  almost  if  not  quite  an  absolute  sure  crop  in  Kansas. 
There  ha^  never  been  a  failure  in  the  history  of  the  country,  because 
we  have  moisture  enough  in  the  spring  to  start  its  growth,  and  then  it 
is  independent  of  rain.  It  scorns  the  hot  winds  and  laughs  at  the 
drought. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  sure  crop  at  10  tons  to  the  acre  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  speak  of  eastern  Kansas,  where  we  have  these 
works  in  operation.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  from  which  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  samples  this  year,  I  do  not  think  the  total  is  so 
great.  They  claim  it  is,  but  I  doubt  myself  very  much  whether  they 
raise  as  heavy  a  total  in  western  Kansas,  but  they  get  a  greater  amount 
of  sugar  per  ton  from  it. 

The  Chairman/ Is  this  factory  of  yours,  or  are  similar  factories  in 
Kansas,  an  expensive  plant,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes,  it  costs  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  up  a  good  fair  plant! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  To  put  up  such  a  plant  as  we  hav^. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  does  it  include  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Our  plant  at  Topeka  cost  us  $120,000.  That  was 
only  partially  operated  this  year ;  it  was  hot  ready  for  the  season,  and 
only  operated  for  a  portion  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  does  that  $100,000  include! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  includes  buildings  and  machinery.  Our  To- 
peka plant  is  180  feet  long  by  56  feet  wide ;  the  middle  portion  is  three 
stories  high }  it  has  a  stone  boiler-house,  and  stone  cisterns  for  hold- 
ing the  sirups,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  gallons ;  and  then  we'  have  a 
warehouse, and  a  diffusion  battery,  and  all  the  appliances  used  iu  sugar- 
making — centrifugal  machinery,  and  machinery  for  stripping  the  plants, 
and  in  fact  all  the  appliances  used  in  the  best  equipped  sugar  factories. 

The  ChairmaI!^.  What  is  the  capacity  of  t'lat  concern  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day;  that  is,  200 
tons  of  gross  cane,  or  probably  225. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  days  can  you  run  it,  assuming  that 
you  had  cane  enough  in  the  neighborhood! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Seventy  days  we  figure  on.  This  year  we  would 
have  had  a  longer  time,  for  while  the  season  was  late  in  the  t>egtnnmg 
this  year  we  had  no  frost  till  near  the  middle  of  IJovember  that  seriously 
affected  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  season  commence! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  The  1st*  of  August;  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  continues  until  about  the  Ist  of  November! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Until  after  frost! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  requires  the  rupture  of  the  cells.  The  firost  fiiat 
kills  the  leaf  does  not  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  cane  much  good  after  the  seed  becomes  ripe! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  it  is  qot  goo4  until  it  is  niatured.  The  cm^ 
(Di(St  be  thoroughly  ripe, 
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Senator  Aujbich.  And  yon  store  it  wit 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  are  not  able  to  st 
Bystem  devised  for  that.    We  work  it  as  it 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hauled  to  you  eve 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  get  over  a 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir;  only  one  sing! 
tant  to  have  it  fresh. 

Senator  HisoooK.  How  does  the  expei 
with  that  of  cultivating  corn! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  is  about  the  same, 
grows  small  in  the  ^tart,  and  does  not  reqi 
and  it  involves  about  the  same  expense  fo 
of  corn. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  State  c 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  cents  a  pound  to  i 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  until  th< 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.    This  year  the  s 

just  about  consumed  the  $  15,000.    If  there  1 

have  been  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  and  t 

to  be  divided  pro  rata. 

•     Senator  Aldrich.  You  Und  the  bounty 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  A  brother  Senator  i 
that  sugar  could  be  made  from  sorghum 
pound. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Do  you  ask  me  I 

Senator  Aldrich,  Yes. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  depends,  of  course 
bi-prodncts.  If  you  will  give  me  $1  a  busl 
a  gallon  tor  the  sirup,  I  think  I  can  produ 
ing.  But  then,  of  course,  I  can  not  say  w 
unless  I  know  what  I  am  to  get  for  the  see 
it  is  valuable  for  food.  That,  however,  we 
But  the  molasses  and  the  food  products  ai 
value  must  be  determined,  of  course,  befor 
be  determined. 

Senator  aldrich.  Does  this  molasses  gc 
to  any  great  extent  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  On  account  of  the  fla 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No  ;  the  flavor  is  not 
people  in  the  West  have  been  educated  to 
to  a  mixed  sirup.     People  do  not  waut  pt 
I  believe  that  is  true  everywhere.    We  wor 
maple"  by  doctoring  it  up  a  little,  and  it  g( 

Senator  Hiscook.  How  many  bushels  of 
to  plant  an  acre? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  a  pound  and  a  h 

Senator  Hiscock.  And  the  yield  of  seec 
acreT 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.  If  the  price  of  si 
what  it  is  now  there  is  a  great  future  for  sc 
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am  not  speakiug  tneoretically,  becaase  we  have  solved  this  problem  of 
extraction,  and  we  are  improving  every  year,  not  only  upon  the  quality 
of  the  product,  but  nx)on  the  increased  amouui^of  sugar.  Take  this  cane 
Of  western  Kansas  that  averages  15  per  cent,  of  sucrose;  we  certainly 
ought  to  get  150  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  such  cane,  and  I  believe  we  can 
with  more  intelligent  processes  than  we  have  been  able  to  apply. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  sorghum  hauled  by  the  farmers  to 
ij^our  factory  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  three  miles  is  as  far  as  it  can  be  profitably 
hauled. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  circle  of  3  miles'  radius  support  a  sugar- 
factory  in  the  center  and  supply  it  with  sufiicieut  cane  for  seventy  days, 
say,  at  Topeka  t 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  very  much  more.  Three  miles  square  would 
be  9  square  miles,  nine  sections ;  say  3,000  acres.  The  Topeka  factory 
works  about  2,000  acres.  We  have  made  some  experiments  this  year  in 
drying  these  chips  for  preservation,  so  that  they  could  be  transported 
and  worked  during  a  portion  of  the  year  when  we  can  not  work  them. 
We  have  macerated,  them  and  dried  them  with  hot  air,  and  we  have 
had  some  very  hopeful  results,  but  have  done  nothing  on  an  extended 
scale.  Preserving  the  cane  by  a  light  covering  of  earth  is  another  method 
of  prolonging  the  sugar  making  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  farmers  find  your  $2  a  ton  pays  them  as 
compared  with  a  good  crop  of  corn  at  80  bushels  to  the  acref 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  call  80  bushels  to  the  acre  a  very  fine  crop  of 
coru  iu  Kansas. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Say  50  or  40! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  pays  them  better. 

The  Chairman.  Better  than  to  raise  corn  at  40  bushels  to  the  acre  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  That  is,  40  bushels  of  shelled  corn! 
.  Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.  I  think  I  can  say  this  with  safety,  that  we 
could  secure  almost  any  given  quantity  of  cane  contracted  for  to-day  at 
$1.50  a  ton.  At  $1.50  a  ton  it  would  pay  the  farmer  better  than  any 
crop  he  raises,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  coru,  and  then  consider- 
ing the  certainty  of  sorghum.  We  have  applications  at  our  factory  for 
perhaps  as  great  a  quantity  of  cane  as  we  can  take  next  year. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  time  do  you  plant  sorghum  in  the  spring! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  About  the  1st  of  May,  about  the  same  time  that 
c^irn  is  planted. 

Seuator  HiscocK.  And  commence  cutting  it  in  August? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  an  early  cane  will  mature  in  ninety  days  with 
favorable  weather. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Has  it  ever  been  raised  enough  so  that  you  know 
to  what  extent  it  exhausts  the  soil  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  say  that  it  has.  I  have  a  piece 
of  land  that  has  had  ten  successive  crops  of  sorghum,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  best  sorghum  in  the  neighborhood.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  an 
exhaustive  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  practically  the  same  effect  as  corn! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  is  not  so  bard  on  the  land  as  corn  i^.  One  secret 
of  its  standing  the  drought  is  that  it  has  a  tap  root  that  goes  down 
doei)ly  into  the  soil,  and  the  sugar  all  comes  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
something  like  a  cr^p  of  castor-beans.  We  call  three  successive  crops 
of  castor-beans  iu  Kansas  equal  to  a  crop  of  manure. 
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Senator  Hiscock.  Yon  say  tb;^t  so  far  as  the  saccharine  matter  is  con- 
ceraed,  that  all  comes  from  the  air? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  is  what  the  chemists  say  ;  I  do  not  testify  in 
relation  to  that. 

Senator  Albbigh.  You  say  in  yonr  statement  that  you  fjet  76  pounds 
to  the  ton  of  cane  ;  is  that  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  That  is  the  avera^je  of  our  total  consumption  at  Fort 
Sciitt,  at  our  factory  there :  that  is  all  that  we  work«'d  for  sii^ar.  We 
worked  quite  an  amount  oi  caue  for  sirup  alone,  making  no  attempt  to 
get  sn^r. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  sell  for  domestic  use  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;' we  j?et  a  good  price  for  it  in  the  early  season. 

The  Chairman.  Can  people  who  buy  it  to  fatten  cattle  with  pay  15 
cents  a  gallon  for  this  molasses  profitably  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  are  having  quite  a  numlier  of  experiments  made. 
Hie  most  reliable  data  that  1  can  give  you  is  from  the  director  of  the 
experimental  station  in  Missouri.  He  says  he  thinks  it  is  worth  1^ 
cents  a  i>ound ;  that  is  his  opinion;  he  is  feeding  it  and  watching  it 
carefully.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  would  be  16  cent«  a  gallon;  that 
is,  without  the  package.  We  ex])ect  to  sell  our  molasses  ])roduct  for 
about  that  price. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Does  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  cane  depend  to 
any  extent  on  the  cultivation  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Largely ;  yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  is,  the  better  it  is  cared  for  and  cultivated 
the  larger  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes;  that  has  been  our  experience. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  high  in  saccharine  matter  has  it  run  by  care- 
ful cultivation  f 

Mr.  Parknison.  From  70  to  110  pounds  to  the  ton  of  cane  of  available 
sHjcar,  I  think. 

Senator  HiscocK.  It  has  been  increased  that  much  ?      / 

Mr.  Parkinson.  No;  not  increased  that  much.  There  has  been  very 
litfie  eflbrt  to  develop  sorghum.  We  have  been  occupied  niainly  with 
tbe  problem  of  working  it  off  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  appliances 
aijil  cane  that  we  have. 

Senator  Hiscock.  About  how  many  tons  Mould  you  get  to  an  acre 
i»y  bigh  cultivation  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  1  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could  get  much  more 
\h\u  we  do  in  the  way  of  tonnage.  I  think  we  can  develop  the  stalk  at 
the  expense  of  the  saccharine  matter.  In  fact,  we  have  done  that  in 
Bi>me  instances.  The  Government  carried  on  some  ex]>eriments  at  Stir- 
Kiig,  Kans.,  with  about  one  hundred  different  varieties ;  some  of  the 
lliecimens  of  cane  obtained  were  very  rich,  and  they  carried  on  experi- 

ents  in  crossing  and  developing. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  this  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ent  as  a  useful  one  t 
r.  Parkinson.  That  portion  of  it  I  do. 

le  Chairman.  How  is  it,  as  far  as  aiding  these  plants,  etc.,  is  con- 
uedf 

Mr.  Parkinson.    Two  or  three  years  ago  such  aid  was  necessary.    I 

UKlly  think  now  that  it  is.    The  Government  is  not  a  very  practical 

i^armaker.    At  least  that  has  not  been  our  experience  with  Uncle 

am.    If  they  would  furnish  the  means  and  do  the  chemical  part  and 

H'bnical  work,  and  then  allow  practical  men  to  carry  on  the  work,  th 

Bsiness  would  be  developed  much  more  rapidly.    It  was  two  years 


cerned,  and  then  we  ^ot  what  we  did  get. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  think  the  failares  of  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
and  elsewhere  are  solely  attributable  to  the  imperfect  methods  used  in 
extracting  the  saccharine  from  sorghum  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes.  I  think  the  soil  in  Illinois  at  Champaign  is 
not  a<lapted  to  sorghum ;  it  is  a  heavy,  black  soil.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  can  raise  as  good  sorghum  there  as  we  can  raise  in  Kan- 
sas. But  with  the  present  processes,  as  we  now  understand  them,  they 
could  have  made  money  in  Champaign. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Independently  of  stalks,  chips,  seed,  leaves,  and 
everything  else,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  produce  sugar  and  molasses  t 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  ! 

Senator  Hiscock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  over.  The  cane  costs 
us  $2  a  ton. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  want  the  question  of  what  it  costs  mechanically 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Parkinson!  It  costs  us  $2  a  ton  to  work  it  up. 
.  The  Chairman.  After  it  reaches  your  factory  ! 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Labor,  machinery,  coal,  and  so  on  f 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes ;  we  figure  that  it  costs  us  $1  a  ton  for  the  labor 
and  coal,  and  another  $1  a  ton  for  other  expenses  of  salaried  ofificials, 
the  insurance,  and  wear  and  tear,  making  $2  a  ton  for  the  work. 

Senator  Aldrich.  With  the  cane,  that  is  $4. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  It  would  be  $2  a  ton  for  working  the  cane,  say  76 
pounds. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  is  2^  cents  a  pound,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Hiscock.  On  the  cane,  not  on  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Two  dollais  buys  2,000  pounds  of  cane.  It  costs  us 
$2  to  put  that  into  sugar  if  you  exclude  the  other  products.  That  would 
be  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  cane.  I  think  these  prices  can  be  reduced. 
I  do  not  expect  it  to  cost  us  that  much  next  year,  that  is,  $2  a  ton,  for 
we  are  inventing  and  developing  all  the  time  cheaper  methods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  costs  about  5J  cents  a  pouud  if  you  do  not  get 
anything  for  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  And  pay  nothing  for  the  cane. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No  ;  if  you  paid  $2  for  the  cane  and  $2  for  the 
working,  that  would  be  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  pay  $2  a  ton  for  the  gross  cane,  seed  and  all, 
and  then  76  pounds  is  the  result  of  the  clean  cane  as  cane. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  bring  it  to  $2.50 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  takes 
IJ  tons  of  crude  cane  to  make  a  ton  of  stripped  cane;  so  that  your  caue 
as  used  for  sugar  costs  you  $2.50. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  it  is  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  no  biproducts  and  no  bounty. 

Mr.  Parkinson.  We  would  like  to  have  something  for  our  labor.  • 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  think  you  can  say  to  usf 

Mr.  Parkinson.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you  1  think  I  can  say  to  you 
that  we  can  develop  this  industry  very  rapidly ;  that  we  will  have  sev- 
eral new  factories  this  year,  and  that  they  will  increase  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  geometrical  progression. 

Tho  ('TiAiR^rvN.  Toll  fiml  tlti*  bounty  ^systt'iu  works  well! 

Mr*  PARKiKt50N.  The  btate  bouuty,  yejs^  biitw©  are  nieiiaeed  ^n 
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tinually  by  the  idea  that  as  soon  as  we  get  our  heads  above  water  there 
will  be  no  more  bounty. 
Senator  HiscocK.  You  do  not  want  to  be  relieved  of  that  bounty  f 
Mr.  Pakkinson.  No;  but  of  course  we  can  not  depend  upon  the  State 
bounty-  to  any  large  extent.  The  State  has  very  wisely  and  generously, 
it  seems  to  me,  undertaken  to  aid  us  in  developing  this  industry,  but 
its  aid  by  direct  appropriation  from  the  treasury  must  necessarily  be 
limited. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  SAHUEL  S.  PETERS,  M.  C,  OP  KANSAS. 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district  in  Kansas  more 
interested  in  this  question  than  any  other  in  the  CTiiited  States.  I  want 
simply  to  put  the  case  before  you,  in  a  few  words,  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  industry — I  think  I  may  put  it  stronger  than  that— as  to  the 
probabilities  as  to  the  development  of  this  industry  in  Kansas.  I  have 
thirty-seven  counties  in  my  district,  those  counties  have  seven  hundred 
and  forty  townships,  and  every  township  in  my  district  will  sustain  a 
$75,000  plant;  that  is,  every  township  in  my  district  will  furuish  the 
cane  to  run  a  $75,000  plant.  Now,  if  you  will  figure  on  the  amount  of 
wor&  that  can  be  done  by  each  $75,000  plant  in  each  of  my  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  to'wnships 

Senator  HiscooK.  Seven  thousand  tons  to  a  plant  f 

Mr.  Peters.  It  will  make  a  product,  from  my  district  aloue,  of  sugar 
at  6  cents  a  pound,  of  $16,000,000 ;  and  we  are  as  absolutely  certain  in 
relation  to  the  production  of  that  cane  as  we  are  that  the  suu  rises  and 
sets.  We  have  been  experimenting  in  relation  to  what  is  the  surest 
crop  that  we  can  have,  and  I  have  seen  sorghum  grown  there  for  sixteen 
years,  and  it  has  never  failed  in  that  time,  and  that  is  where  my  people 
are  interested. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  coal  and  other  things  necessary  to  a  plant 
and  to  factories  f 

Mr.  Peters.  They  have  coal  in  Colorado,  and  we  now  have  coal  in 
my  vicinity  in  Kansas,  but  not  in  my  district. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory,  near  you  ! 

Mr.  Peters.  There  is  coal  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  we  can  get  it 
better  from  Colorado  than  we  can  from  the  Indian  Territory. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Can  you  use  refuse  cane  for  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes ;  we  can  use  refuse  for  fuel,,  but  we  have  not  been 
doing  it;  in  fact,  most  of  the  cane  grown  in  my  district,  outside  of  that 
which  has  been  manufactured  into  sugar,  has  been  grown  entirely  for 
stock  as  forage. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  sure  crop  for  forage! 

Mr.  Peters.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  sure  crop. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  more 
pix)fit£|»ble  to  use  it  for  some  other  purpose  than  for  fuelf 

Mr.  Peters.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  more  profitable  to  use  it  as  feed  for  stock. 
Or  do  you  mean  the  refuse! 

Senator  Aldeich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peters.  Now  let  me  state  why  we  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
tariff  on  sugar  as  it  is.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  prepared  to  sustain 
out  there  seven  hundred  and  forty  plants  in  my  district,  each  costing 
$75,000.  Mr.  Parkinson's  plant  cost  more  than  those  of  which  I  have 
knowledge.  My  experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  that  a 
plant  Ciiu  be  established  for  $75,000  that  can  be  run  economically  and 
at  which  sugar  can  be  made  profitably.  But  we  have  not  the  capit^al. 
We  must  come  East  for  that  capital,  and  we  need  a  few  million  dollars       ^ 
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my  district  tliis  year.  It'  it  bad  not  been  for  this  menace  of  tariff  leg- 
isiatiou  in  1888, 1  believe  there  would  have  been  from  four  to  ten  plants 
established  in  my  district.  As  it  is,  we  have  but  one,  and  that  by  reason 
of  water  etc.,  was  almost  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  always  subject  to  that  menace! 

Mr.  Peters.  We  are  threatened  with  it  now. 

Senator  Axdrioh.  Let  me  ask  what  kind  of  a  remedy  would  you  sug- 
gest! 

Mr.  Peters.  If  I  could  go  East  today,  to  Providence  or  to  Boston, 
and  assure  those  men  who  have  capital  that  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  upon  sugar,  1  could  get  the  money  to  put  plants  in  my 
discrict  this  year,  but  now  I  can  not  for  that  very  reason. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  assure  them  that  they  would  have  a  bounty 
for  thirteen  years. 

IMr.  Peters.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  suggested  that,  for  I  wanted  to 
speak  about  the  bounty  system.  I  am  terribly  interested  in  tbis  mat- 
ter. The  trouble  about  the  bounty  business  is  this :  You  can  not  make 
it  a  permanent  thing. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  are  mistaken :  it  can  be  made  moi'e  perma- 
nent than  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Peters.  If  you  have  a  bill  like  the  Mills  bill  it  is  almost  i>ennanent; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  change  it.  But  the  trouble  about  the  bounty 
business  is  that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  payment  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions 
of  money  into  this  bounty  fund  there  will  be  a  great  pressure  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law,  such  as  membeps  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  can  not  withstand,  just  as  it  is  in  our  State  today.  Wo  have 
a  2-ccnts  a  pound  bounty  on  sugar,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
pressure  being  brought  in  that  State,  in  the  face  of  this  v^onderful  de- 
velopment, for  the  repeal  of  that  bounty  law,  and  when  it  shall  expire 
by  limitation  1  do  not  believe  it  can  be  enacted  again  for;  bat  very 
reason.  And  what  applies  to  the  State  will  apply  with  the  same  force 
to  the  nation.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  capitalist,  as  I  stiUed,  that 
when  you  ask  him  for  money  and  tell  him,  "  We  have  got  a  bounty,''  he 
says,  •'Ah,  you  have  a  bounty,  but  that  is  not  a  permanent  thing  and 
we  can  not  rely  on  it."  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Aldeich.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  f 

Mr.  Peters.  Allow  the  tariff  to  remain  as  it  is.  Kansas  has  been  a 
protection  State.  My  district  has  stood  by  protection,  and  the  State 
has  stood  by  protection.  I  myself  voted  against  free  lumber,  and  free 
salt,  and  agains*  free  everything,  and  my  district  has  not  afoot  of  lum- 
ber in  it,  though  we  now  haVe  some  salt,  and  I  shall  now  have  a  tight, 
because  we  are  Interested  in  that,  on  my  hands  to  keep  salt  from  be- 
ing placed  on  the  free  list.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  stood  by  protectiou 
in  Kansas  regardless  of  whether  we  were  directly  interested  in  that 
doctrine  of  protection  or  not  5  and  now,  just  as  we  are  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  deriving  an  immense  benefit  from  this  doctrine  of  protectiou  on 
some  of  our  infant  industries,  there  comes  in  the  proposition  to  wipe  us 
out. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  is  not  tariff  legislation  that  hurts  you  ;  it  is 
tariff  agitation.    What  we  want  to  stop  is  agitation. 

Senator  HisoooK.  If  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  by  a  p«^rmanent 
appropriation,  you  provide  for  a  bounty  system,  and  take  it  entirely 
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out  of  the  a^tation  of  tariff  legislation  as  a  distinct  proposition,  it 
seems  to  no  that  it  won  Id  be  infinitely  stronger  than  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Petkrs.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  could  convince  capitalists  that 
by  the  adoption  of  a  bounty  system  it  would  be  permanent  for  ten  years, 
then  you  might  use  some  argument  like  that  to  convince  them  that  a 
bounty  would  be  better  than  a  tariff. 
The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  it  permanent  up  to  the  year  1960 1 
Mr.  Peters.  But  that  would  not  keep  the  next  Congress  from  repeal- 
ing it 

STATEMENT  OF  HENET  C.  lOirOE. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  only  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  because  of  our 
being  engaged  in  sugar  making  in  our  country  in  early  days,  to  get 
people  to  come  down  there  and  clean  up  land,  to  build  levees  and  public 
roads,  was  a  very  difficult  task.  My  father  and  grandfather — and  I 
followed  in  their  footsteps — went  there  in  early  days  and  o])ened  up 
land.  I  think  they  received  from  the  State  so  many  acres  of  land  for 
public  roads,  and  so  many  for  levee  purposes.  We  were  encouraged  by 
the  Government,  by  a  duty,  to  spend  this  money  and  to  give  our  energy 
and  time.  The  sugar  industry  has  been  built  up  on  the  guaranty  of  a 
tariff.  We  have  developed  quite  an  industry  there ;  have'a  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  it.  We  have  followed  it  as  a  legitimate  business.  We 
have  sunk  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it  and  others  have  made  some. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try to  deal  with  should  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  that  duty  for  any 
cause,  the  people  there  would  expect  at  least  a  warning  and  time  to  pre- 
pare for  that  reduction.  There  are  many  people  in  Louisiana  who  have  • 
their  all,  be  it  much  or  little,  in  this  particular  business.  Kow,  if  this 
particular  tariff  bill  passes,  or  even  the  agitation  of  it  is  continued,  our 
business  will  be  almost  at  a  standstill.  We  can  not  borrow  money. 
Those  who  have  it  are  afraid  to  put  it  in  and  re-invest  in  this  business. 
Being  one  of  those  planters,  I  would  think  that  time  or  warning  should 
be  given  us  to  prepare  for  other  industries  or  to  go  into  other  business. 
Our  lands  in  Louisiana  are  not  well  fitted  for  any  other  crop,  esi)ecially  in 
the  lower  portion  of  Louisiana.  Corn  is  a  poor  crop  there  at  15  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Vegetables  can  be  raised,  but  we  ure  so  far  from  the  con- 
sumers that  freight  and  charges  would  prevent  us  from  becoming  gar- 
deners or  truck  gardeners ;  and  if  we  have  a  serious  cut  in  sugar  it  just 
phiccs  a  very  large  portion  of  our  State,  you  may  say,  in  the  condition 
of  paupers.  There  are  some,  however,  who  will  get  out  of  the  business 
a  little  money,  but  there  is  a  Targe  number  who  will  not,  and  there  is  a 
large  number  of  laborers  who  are  dependent  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
this  business.  I  think  the  other  points  that  I  have  had  in  my  mind  have 
been  touched  upon  by  our  friends  from  Kansas  and  Louisiana. 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  do  not  think  there  will  beany  objection,  whether 
the  protection  which  you  get  is  in  the  form  of  bounty  or  a  tariff",  pro- 
vided it  is  permanent. 

Mr.  Minor.  If  it  is  permanent.  That  is  the  question,  and  that  is  a 
serious  question. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  question  of  permanency  is  to  be  considered ; 
that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Of  that  I  suppose  one  man  can  judge  as  well 
as  another. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  business 
increasing  or  decreasing;  I  do  not  mean  the  number  of  planters,  but 
the  number  of  laborers  connected  with  it  directly  and  indirectly  f 
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Mr.  MiT^OK.  In  the  last  ten  years  tlie  number  has  been  increasing. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  there  are  more  now  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago  i 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes ;  from  1872  to  1874  probably  half  of  the  sugar  lands 
went  into  rice  culture  for  various  reasons — we  had  had  bsui  crops, 
overflows,  the  drainage  was  imperfect,  and  it  took  large  capital  to  es- 
tablish a. sugar  estate.  So  rice  was  cultivated  much  more  cheaply, 
and  did  not  require  much  drainage. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  been  increasing  your  crop  within  the  last 
year  or  two  t 

Mr.  MiNOB.  Yes. ' 

The  Chairman.  You  made  more  sugar  in  1888  than  in  1887 1 

Mr.  Minor.  I^o,  sir ;  the  crop  of  1887  was  larger  than  that  of  1888. 
They  had  a  bad  crop  last  year,  and  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  1887. 
But  generally  on  the  plantations  the  crop  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  did  not 
affect  you,  thent 

Mr.  Minor.  How  do  you  mean,  sir j  do  you  mean  abroad  or  here! 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  abroad.  The  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  foreign  sugar  by  means  of  the  beet  industry  development  and  so  on 
did  not  affect  you  f 

Mr.  Minor.  I  think  it  does  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  increased  your  product  here. 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes  ;  we  have  increased  it  to  keep  up  those  low  prices. 
From  twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago  we  got  12  cents  a  pound  for  sugar ; 
now  we  get  one-half  of  that.  We  keep  up  by  increase  of  product  per 
acre  and  the  output  per  ton  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  lower  prices. 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  have  not  increased  your  acreage  f 

Mr.  Minor.  In  some  sections  they  have. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Take  it  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  there 
lias  been  no  increase  t 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir;  from  1872  to  1874  we  reduced.' 

Senator  Hisgoce.  The  increase  has  been  in  the  sugar  product  from 
the  cane,  rather  than  in  the  amount  of  cane  raised  f 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator.  Aldrigh.  Take  your  own  acreage ;  what  are  the  extremes  of 
>  our  crop,  say  for  the  last  ten  years,  supposing  the  acreage  has  been 
constant! 

Mr.  Minor.  I  think  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  increased  wonder- 
fully. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  mean  the  extreme  variations.  My  object  is  to 
iiiid  out  how  much  the  variation  is  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  can  hardly  state  that,  because  we  have  improved  so 
much  in  our  cultivation  and  fertilization,  and  in  our  machinery. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Take  that  into  consideration ;  I  want  to  see  what 
the  difference  has  been. 
•     Mr.  Minor.  From  year  to  yearf 

Senator  Aldrig^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Minor.  I  do  not  think  the  difference  is  over  20  per  cent.;  hardly 
that. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  much  is  the  difference  that  depends  npon 
the  season ;  what  is  the  range  between  your  product  in  a  very  good 
season  and  in  a  very  bad  season  t 

Mr.  Minor.  That  would  be  considerable }  probably  from  20  to  25  per 
cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Not  more  than  Ihatt 
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Mr.  MiNOB.  I  think  not,  sir ;  not  on  well  regi 
and  cultivated  farms. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own 

Mr.  Minor.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  experiei] 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  you  can  produce  i 
cheaply  when  you  have  a  full  crop  (that  is,  a  goo< 
matter  and  a  good  supply  of  cane)  than  you  can  ' 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  cost  of  sugar  is  very 
years  than  in  good  years  f 

Mr.  MiNOB.  Yes.  The  cane  is  a  social  pl^nt ; 
stands  the  more  it  produces  and  the  better  it  is 
the  land  and  keeps  down  the  grass  and  weeds. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Is  the  same  thing  true  abc 
stated  in  reference  to  corn,  that  it  does  not  exhaii 

Mr.  MiNOB.  No,  sir;  cane  is  very  exhaustive  o: 
our  lands  in  corn  and  pea-vines  pretty  largely,  ai 
titles  of  fertilizers.  In  our  State  and  other  State 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  cost  of  fertiliz 
ana  as  compared  with  Gnbat 

Mr.  Minor.  Ido  not  know;  I  donot  know  whetl 
in  Cuba  or  not. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  know  whether 

Mr.  Minor.  4  do  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  any  business  in  Loui 
and  selling  it  to  what  you  may  call  local  factorieii 

Mr.  Minor.  That  is  becoming  quite  a  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  man  rents  a  small  t) 
cane  and  sells  it  to  the  nearest  factorv  f 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes.  That  is  becoming  quite  a  1 
McCall  here  has  quite  a  large  estate,  and  I  think 
or  thirty  hands. 

Mr.  McCall.  We  employ  forty  or  fifty  men. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  do  they  sell  thi 

Mr.  Minor.  It  depends  on  the  factory  to  which 
know.  Factories  that  are  better  supplied  with 
more,  but  the  average  price  will  go  from  $2.2r>  to 
We  look  to  that  to  revolutionize  our  sugar  indusi 

The  Chairman.  What  would  a  plant  or  ordina 
the  sugar  as  it  is  usually  worked  up  there  cost ;  si 
bring  cane  to  it  t 

Mr.  Minor.  A  plant  or  that  kind  could  not  b( 
$150,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  expensive  than  a  sc 

Mr.  Minor.  More  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  vacuum  p 

Mr.  Minor.  It  would  include  vacuum  pans,  cei 
thing  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  except  bone-black, 
planters  refine  on  their  plantations,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Minor.  Some  of  them.  I  think  there  are  o 
ever,  that  use  bone-black. 

The  Chairbian.  How  many  such  factories  are  i 
ianaf 

Mr.  Minor.  Only  two. 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  these  factories  where  they  work  up  cane 
for  others. 

Mr.  Minor.  Probably  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

Tbe  Chairman.  In  the  State? 

Mr.  Minor.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  use  the  diflfusion  process  on  your  planta- 
tionf 

Mr.  Minor.  !N"o,  sir ;  not  on  mine.  There  is  only  one  place  in  tbe 
State,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  the  process  is  used.  We  have  an  ex- 
perimental station  and  there  they  have  a  small  one. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  probably  has  not  been  fully  established,  or 
some  of  your  people  would  be  usinj?  it. 

Mr.  Minor.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  fully  established. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  anything^  further  to 
say  we  will  hear  you. 
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Mr.  MoCall.  We  cultivate,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  1.600  acres  of  land 
on  our  plantation,  about  one  half  of  which  is  cultivated  on  (lie  tenant 
system.  We  have  eight  separate  tenants,  averaging:  about  100  acres 
apiece.  They  made  this  last  season  some  12,000  and  odd  tons  of  cane. 
We  ourselves  made  about  11,000  tons  on  our  half.  The  cane  is  brought 
and  delivered  to  our  sugar-house  at  $3.50  a  ton  ;  that  is  on  our  own  land. 
The  tenant' pays  the  r^nt  for  the  land,  being  furnished  with  a  house,  and 
he  furnishing  his  own  labor  and  his  own  teams,  doing  all  his  own  work, 
and  delivering  the  cane  at  the  sugar-house  at  $3.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  his  rent! 

Mr.  McCall.  That  includes  his  rent.  We  can  make  sufficient  out  ot 
it  at  that  price  to  pay  us  for  the  rent  of  the  land.  In  other  wonls,' those 
who  buy  cane  on  the  outside,  from  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them, 
have  been  paying  more  than  that;  some  as  high  a«  $1  and  $V25  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  process  likely  U>  grow  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  think  so.  The  division  of  labor  in  our  States  is  one 
of  the  great  troubles  there.  I  think  when  the  gang  system  is  reducinl, 
we  will  have  to  make  central  factories  and  either  divide  up  our  lands  or 
rent  them  out  in  this  shape  for  small  farmers  to  cultivate  the  cane 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  people  send  your  sugars  for  refining— 
to  New  Crleansf 

Mr.  McCall.  The  most  of  our  sugars  are  sold  in  New  Orleans,  and 
of  late  years,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  trust,  the  re- 
finers are  buying  very  high  grades  of  sugars.  Sugars  that  wo  used  to 
sell  directly  to  consumers  are  now  being  bought  almost  entirely  b^^the 
refiners  in  New  York,  high-testing  sugars,  testing  98  and  \}S^  per  cent, 
very  handsome  straw-colored  sugars.  In  fact  they  go  so  far  as  to  buy 
white  sugars,  not  bone-black  sugars,  but  ordinary  soft  whites. 

The  Chairman.  And  put  them  through  the  bone-black  process  I 

Mr.  McCall.  And  put  them  through  the  bone-black  process,  and 
make  granulated  sugars  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Ilas  this  trust  business  reached  your  State! 

Mr.  McCall.  Oh,  yes;  two  of  the  refiners  are  in  the  trust.  In  fact, 
they  have  weeded  out  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
refiner  there. 

You  were  asking  Mr.  Minor  as  to  the  cost  of  a  plant  in  Louisiana.    I 
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do  not  think  the  cost  of  a  plant  in  Louisiana  has  i 
given  amount  kind  of  work  than  it  would  bo  for  s(  ; 
son's  phint  has  cost  $100,000  to  $l!^n),000  lur  200  t  i 
Such  a  plant  as  we  have  could  take  care  of  450  to  • 
day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  empU 
Louisiana  in  the  production  of  cane  and  sugar  ? 

Mr.  McOall.  Directly  and  indirectly i 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  directly  in  tlie  producti( 
cane. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  suppose  directly  not  less  thai  : 
indirectly,  probably  one-half  of  the  population  of 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  think  by  the  census  of  18^  ' 

Mr.  McCall.  1  think  the  number  of  people  1  i 
the  number  of  planters  and  number  of  sugar-hous  : 

The  Chairman.  Since  18801 

Mr.  McCall.  Yes,  I  think  so;  but  the  number  (  : 
the  business  has  very  much  increased,  and  the  quj 
per  acre  and  on  each  iudividual  estate  has  incre  i 
our  own  case  we  are  making  three  times  as  much    i 
ten  years  ago.    Of  course  \ye  have  iucreased  our  a 
per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yo 
much  sugar  by  ^vour  increase! 

Mr.  McCall.'  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  i 
times  as  much  sugar  upon  the  same  land,  but  fron 
we  have  increased  the  acreage. 

Senator  Aldrich.  About  40  per  cent.! 

Mr.  McCall.  Forty  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  ye  i 
years  I  suppose  we  have  increased  from  GO  to  75  p 

The  Chairman.  As  it  is  now  it  is  healthy  farmii 

Mr.  McCall.  I  think  it  is,  with  proper  protectio  i 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  now,  under  existing  c<  i 
satisfactory  f 

Mr.  McCall.  I  think  it  is  quite  satisfactory  \ 
managed. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  it  as  profitable  as  it  was  b  i 

Mr.  McCall.  No,  I  hardly  think  that  i  but  1  tbii  i 
basis. 

Senator  Aldrich.  To  what  do  you  attribute  th 
satisfactory  than  it  was  before  the  war! 

Mr.  McCall.  Of  course,  we  can  not  control  the 
could  at  that  time.    Labor  is  more  expensive. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  does  the  question  of  protc  i 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  have  more  or  less  proti 
then  ! 

Mr.  McCall.  I  think  we  have  rather  more  prote; 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  think  that  protect 
verse  ratio  f 

Mr.  McCall.  I  do  not  quite  gather  your  meaniuj 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  say  that  the  business  is  ii 
it  was  before  the  war,  that  you  have  more  protectio 
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fore  the  war,  and  that  the  business  is  not  so  good.  You  do  not  mean 
tbat  the  more  the  protection  the  worse  the  business  is  ? 

Mr.  MoOall.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  business  is  not  so  good,  in 
a  certain  sense,  but  the  profits  are  not  so  large.  But  I  think  tbat  is  ow- 
ing to  causes  with  which  the  tariff  bas  noihiug  to  do.  Other  causes 
operate  to  bring  that  about.  But  I  feel  that  with  more  permanency  in 
our  tariff  arrangement^  there  will  be  more  improvements  made  in  Lou- 
isiana. Now  that  the  diffusion  process  has  been  demonstrated  satis- 
factorily,  I  think  that  diffusion  plants  will  be  put  up. 

The  GhaibmaN.  You  would  not  regard  a  bounty  as  detrimental  f 

Mr.  McCall.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  prefer  the  tariff! 

Mr.  MoGall.  Yes.  I  do  not  sanction  the  idea  of  a  bounty,  because 
I  fear  its  permanency. 

Senator  Aldjbioh.  You  probably  think  a  tariff  would  be  permanent? 

Mr.  MgGall.  No,  I4o  not  think  that;  but  I  thought  tbis,  that  witb 
a  moderate  reduction  we  might  have  a  permanency  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  provided  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  cut  down  on 
other  articles  and  in  a  fair  proportion;  that  all  those  would  make  a 
guaranty  of  permanency ;  of  course  not  an  absolute  guaranty,  but  I 
tbink  one  that  we  would  be  willing  to  take  our  cbances  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  put  an  ad- valorem  duty  on  sugar,  what 
would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  MoOall.  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  because  the  price  of  sugar 
has  gone  down  so  much  that  the  advalorem  duty  now  appears  to  be 
very  high,  whereas  it  does  not  operate  practically  and  in  that  way  for 
our  benefit.    It  seems  very  high,  something  like  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  The  ad-valorem  duty  between  1857  and  ISil  was 
24  per  cent.^  do  you  think  tbat  would  be  enough  t 

Mr.  McGall.  No,  I  do  not.  The  present  prices  of  sugar  are  so  very 
low 

Senator  HisooGK.  Adjust  it  now  as  it  is  on  cotton  manufactures,  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MgCall.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  we  can  stand.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  question  of  putting  ourselves  on  a  parity  with  cotton. 
I  do  not  thinli  we  could  stand  it. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  do  not  think  40  per  cent.  wouM  be  enough  f 

Mr.  MoOall.  No,  I  do  not.    I  do  not  tbink  we  could  stand  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be,  under  the  existing 
tariff,  before  we  will  make  sugar  enough  in  this  country  for  our  own 
consumption  f 

Senator  Aldrigh.  From  cane,  do  you  mean  f 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  everything,  under  the  existing  tariff, 

Mr.  MgOall.  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  sir.  It  isad'iificnlt  ques- 
tion for  one  to  measure  up  for  ^  number  of  years,  but  I  tbink  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  tbis  country  to  make  enough  sugar,  and  I  think  it  is 
probable  we  can  do  it,  under  proper  legislation.  1  think  if  you  wouhl 
take  a  note  of  the  history  of  the  beetroot  industry  in  Burope  that  can 
be  very  conclusively  proved. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  Oh  no,  it  can  not.  I  want  to  correct  you  right 
there,  because  you  have  had  a  fair  trial  for  twenty-five  years  under 
higher  protection  than  beet  root  has  had. 

Mr.  MgGall.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have,  because  not  only  tbat 
form  of  protection  but  various  other  forms  of  protection  that  they  got 
there  we  do  not  get. 
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Senator  HiscocK.  Taking  it  altogether,  they  have  not  had  anything 
eqaal  to  what  yon  have  had  on  sngar. 

Mr.  McOall.  They  started  out  with  a  prod  act  that  gave  2  or  3  per 
cent,  more,  but  now  they  have  got  it  up  to  15  and  18  per  cent.,  and 
they  are  making  200  pounds  ot  sugar  to  the  ton.  At  one  time  they 
threSitened  almost  the  destruction  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  this 
country.  And  I  furthermore  believe  that  with  a  sound  system  of  leg- 
islation in  this  country  that  can  be  done  easily. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  a  pretty  general  sentiment  in  Louisiana 
in  favor  of  protecting  this  industry. 

Mr.  MoOall.  There  is  certainly  not  in  the  shipping  districts  of  Louisi- 
ana. Louisiana  is  divided  as  all  States  are,  pretty  much.  Take  the 
northern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  they  are  as  rampant  free-traders  as 
they  are  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  But  they  are  in  favor  of  protecting  sugar,  I  sup- 
pose f 

Mr.  MoGall.  On  general  principles,  yes,  they  would  be,  but  they 
might  not  be  entirely  sound  upon  the  protection  principle. 

Tho  Chaibman.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  sugar,  but  1  do 
not  know  that  we  can  delay  you  aiiy  longer  tonight. 


Wednesday,  January  9, 1889. 
STATEHEHT  OF  HR.  GLAUS  SPBECKELS,  OP  8AH  PEAHCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  interested  in  refining  sugar,  I  believe,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  Y 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  also,  we  are  told,  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  t 

Mr.  SPBECKELS.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  first  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  sit- 
uation of  the  beet-sugar  industry  on  the  coast,  and  your  opinion  of  the 
future  of  that  industry  t 

Mr.  Spbegsiels.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  that  we  can  make  all 
the  sugar  on  American  soil  that  is  necessary  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  I  went  to  Europe  in  1887  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  matters,  arriving  there  on  the  2d  of  June, 
and  I  went  through  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  examining  all  their 
plants  and  making  computations.  I  said  to  myself  that  we  could  do  in 
the  United  States  what  they  were  doing  as  soon  as  we  could  raise  the 
beets  to  make  the  sugar.  I  ordered  inachinery,  say,  costing  $101>,()0U, 
such  machinery  as  our  mechanics  do  not  yet  understand  the  luaiin- 
facture  of.  1  left  England  on  the  16th  5f  September,  1887,  and  came 
to  the  United  States.  I  made  arrangements  to  have  the  machinery 
come  by  steamer  and  rail  (which  cost  me  2  cents  a  pound)  in  order  to 
avoid  delay,  because  I  did  not  want  to  lose  another  year  of  my  llf«. 
With  this  machinery,  after  it  arrived,  I  erected  a  factory.  About 
$200,000  worth  of  additional  machinery  was  bought  in  the  United 
States  ^nd  about  $100,000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, so  that  the  whole  business  cost  me  $400,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  you  erect  that  plant  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  At  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 
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Mr.  Spreckels.  We  were  just  about  finishing  it  at  tlie  close  of  the 
last  Presidential  campaign ;  we  were  behind  time  somewhat.  When  I 
left  here  in  the  latter  part  of  August  there  was  some  machinery  that 
was  mislaid  in  coming  through  the  customhouse,  and  that  caused'ns  to 
be  delayed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  we  would  have  been  ready  about 
two-months  earlier  than  we  were.  I  commenced  work  very  slowly,  and 
we  had  to  break  every  man.  I  only  had  one  man  who  already  under- 
stood his  business,  the  chemist,  who  was  an  Austrian,  and  he  was  in 
New  York  when  I  was  here. 

As  regards  the  diffusion  process,  saturation,  and  everything  of  the 
kind,  I  broke  every  man  in  myself,  having  that  pride  in  the  work  which 
caused  me  to  do  it.  We  started  with,  say,  50  to  100  tons  a  day,  and 
ran  it  up  gradually  to  375  tons,  or,  say,  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets 
per  day.  When  we  were  in  full  blast  we  have  got  outas  much  as  44  tons 
of'sugarperday.  I  will  give  you  the  whole  of  the  details  in  regard  to  this 
matter  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  balance-sheet,  which  I  have  ordered 
to  be  made  up,  but  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  would  have  brought 
it  with  me,  but  it  was  not  quite  ready  when  I  left ;  but  I  have  had  infor- 
mation from  my  son  that  it  will  be  sent  to  me  soon.  That  will  show  all 
the  details,  the  amount  of  limestone,  fuel,  labor,  and  everything  we 
have  to  use.  We  burn  our  limestone,  because  we  have  to  use  the  gas 
from  it.  I  have  received  information  by  telegraph  that  since  the  cam- 
paign we  have  made  1,040  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  was  that! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  have  been  going  about  two  months 

The  CnAiRitfAN.'  Is  the  crop  all  exhausted  now  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  more  beets  I 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  JIave  you  an  idea  of  the  cost  per  pound  f 

IVIr.  Spreckels.  The  profit  on  that  'has  been  $29,930 ;  that  was  the 
gain  in  the  manufacture;  or,  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  gain  of  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  it  is  just  about  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  sugar  do  you  make  there  f 

jMr.  Spreckels.  I  have  samples  of  it  right  here  which  I  will  show 
you.  There  is  No.  1  [exhibiting];  you  see  what  the  polarization  is  on 
that,  97.7  degrees. 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Here  is  No.  3  sugar,  polarizing  95.9,  such  as  has 
never  been  made  belbre  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  crystallized  that. 
They  told  me  I  could  not  do  it,  but  I  have  accomplisheil  it  in  my  own 
way.  This  No.  3  is  molasses,  which  has  been  most  of  the  time  thrown 
away. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  these  three  kinds  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  go  to  the  Caliloruia  Refinery  for  refining. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  these  have  been  put  through  boue-blackt 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  process  of  refining  ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  You  can  only  do  one  thing.  For  instance^ 
you  might  have  a  little  factory  in  the  interior  and  keep  it  going  for  a 
whole  year,  but  there  would  be  so  much  expense  for  one  factory  alone, 
such  as  for  superintendence,  etc.,  that  the  expense  would  be  dispro- 
portionate, and  it  would  not  pay. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  idea  is  that  the  process  would  have  to 
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be  here  substantially  what  it  is  in  Oermany ;  that  instead  of  one  little 
factory  m  a  place,  the  manafactare  would  have  to  be  concentrated  at 
certain  pointa  through  the  country  to  make  this  sugar  and  briug  it  to 
tbe  refinery  f 

Mr.  SPREOKEiiS.  They  have  found  that  course  to  be  more  profitable 
in  Germany.    They  used  to  do  both  things  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  at  what  price  you  sell  that  sugar, 
I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Whatever  the  price  is  here,  regulated  by  the  price 
of  Cuba  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  ash  on  the  price  of  the  sugar  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  In  regard  to  the  ash  I  generally  figure  by  5^  be- 
cause the  ash  retards  crystallization. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  for  each  pound  of  ash  you  lose  5 
pounds  of  sugar ;  is  that  the  ideat 

Mr.  Spreckels.  We  do  not  lose  exactly  that,  but  that  is  the  cost  as 
they  regulate  beet  sugar. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  cost  of  eliminating  the  ash  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  In  some  instances  we  do  not  have  so  much 
ash. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  in  one  case  you  only  have  .52  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  that  was  accomplished  by  my  chemist,  and  was 
done  exactly  as  it  is  done  in  the  factories  in  Europe. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  paid  per  ton  for  the 
beets  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  believe  the  average  is 
from  $5.50  to  $5.52 ;  I  will  not  be  positive.  You  will  see  the  whole 
thing  on  that  balance-sheet  which  I  will  submit  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Five  dollars  aud  fifty  ceuts  a  tout 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  do  they  raise  to  the  acre  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  38  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  maximum.  Some 
only  have  3  or  4  tous  to  the  acre.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of 
laud  yott  have  and  how  you  work  it.  Some  people  have  made  a  goo<l 
deal  of  money  in  the  raising  of  beets,  and  others  have  lost  money.  It  is 
something  new,  and  of  course  we  have  to  learn.  I  instruct  the  farmers 
that  they  should  not  attempt  to  raise  beets  as  is  done  in  Europe;  that 
is  a  great  mistake.  They  have  the  rain  in  Europe,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  rain  in  California.  They  pull  the  beets  in  Europe  when  they  are 
that  high  [indicating].  If  we  pulled  ours  at  that  height  it  would  make 
them  look  yellow,  aud  it  would  take  them  a  long  time  to  grow  again, 
because  we  have  so  little  rain.    So  we  have  to  work  quite  differently. 

The  Chairman.  You  plant  these  beets  in  whs^t  season  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  may  be  planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 

The  CHAIR3L4N.  And  how  early  i 

Mr.  Spreckels.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  but  they  should 
,be  planted  a  little  earlier,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  pull  them,? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  They  ought  to  be  ripe  about  August. 

The  Chairman.  From  Angust  to  September? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  From  August  to  September  5  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  pulling  are  they  used? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  speaking  now  of  California.  As  far  as  I  have 
looked  into  the  figures,  I  think  in  August  in  the  uplands,  where  we 
have  no  rain,  they  will  mature  sooner  than  in  the  poor  land,  where  it  does 
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rain.  Of  coarse  they  have  not  so  big  a  crop  on  the,  upland  as  in  the 
rich  bottom-land. 

The  Ghaibqian.  Forty-four  tons  of  sugar  made  from  how  many  tons 
of  beets  f 

Mr.  SpbeokeLs.  Say  about  150  tons ;  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no,  you  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Spr£Ge:els.  Three  hundred  and  fifty,  I  mean. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  thought  you  were  getting  a  pretty  good  yield. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  have  figured  that  we  have  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  llf  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  sugar  per  ton  from  beets  t 

Mr.  Spreckelb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  2,000  pounds  of  beets  would  produce  over 
220  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Spreckbls.  Yes;  the  yield  is  about  llf  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  compares  rather  favorably  with  the  German 
article,  does  it  notf 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes,  I  think  we  can  beat  Germany ;  I  know  we  can. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  work  but  can  compete  with  Ger- 
many. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  rather  favorable  as  compared  with 
cane  sugar  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  we  can  beat  it  by  and  by ;  after  we  get 
worked  into  it  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  very  large  area  of  this  sugar  land  in  Cali- 
fornia t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  beet  raising  is  profitable  now  to  the 
farmer  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes ;  I  don't  think  we  can  have  any  better  crop. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  residuum  1 

Mr.  Spreokels.  We  sell  that  to  the  cattlemen.  Miller  &  Luchs,  a 
big  firm  there,  receive  150  tons  of  pulp  every  day.  I  get  very  little  for 
the  pulp,  hardly  anything,  for  the  reason  that  they  don't  understand  it. 
•  Of  course  Mr.  Miller  says,  "  I  don't  know  ,Mr.  Spreckles,  whether  it  will 
benefit  me  or  not."  So  we  send  it  on  the  railroad,  150  loads  every  day, 
as  the  distance  is  not  great,  to  Mr.  Miller,  to  fatten  his  cattle  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  residuum  can  be  used  here  as  it  is  in 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman!  And  for  dairy  purposes  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  hard  to  demonstrate  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Spreokels.  What  the  value  isf 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spreokels.  We  haYcn't  got  that.  The  business  is  in  its  infancy 
yet,  like  a  baby ;  it  takes  some  years  for  a  baby  to  become  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  It  needs  a  little  nurture  and  attention  f 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes. 

Senator  Alprioh.  With  your  output  of  sugar  what  percentage  is  of 
this  grade  (referring  to  sample  No.  1)  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  I  should  tlnnk  that  made  74  to  76  per  cent.  No, 
not  so  much  as  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  much  of  thist 

Mr.  Spreokels.  About  72  per  cent,  of  No.  1,  and  perhaps  about  15 
or  16  of  No.  3. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  And  tbe  balance  is  mola8i$es  ? 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  When  I  get  my  balance-sheet  I  can  f^ive  you  exactly 
what  it  is.  I  can  then  tell  you  all  about  the  yield  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3.  I  will  explain  to  you  how  we  make  the  sugar,  if  you  would  like 
to  hear;  I  will  very  gladly  explain  it  from  tbe  first,  how  it  is  done. 

The  Chaieman.  We  would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  Spbeokels*  We  have  there  bins  8  feet  high.  They  are  put 
together  at  that  angle  [indicating].  Here  are  boards  about  8  feet  high 
[indicating].  In  the  middle  we  have  a  flume  made  of  cement  Over 
this  flume  we  lay  2-inch  boards.  After  the  bin  is  full  we  start  the  mill, 
and  we  take  off  this  board,  and  a  stream  of  water  comes  in  and  takes 
the  beets  to  the  refinery.  In  the  refinery  there  is  a  kind  of  screw  that 
brings  up  the  beets.  When  they  get  on  top  there  is  what  we  call  a 
wash-barrel.  From  there  they  are  thrown  into  a  little  hopper,  and 
there  is  an  elevator  that  brings  them  up  and  throws  them  in  another 
hopper.  From  that  hopper  they  go  ^nto  an  automatic  scale  which 
weighs  1,000  pounds.  We  have  a  man  who  attends  it,  and  he  fills  the 
scale  full  from  the  hopper  and  shuts  it  off,  and  then  they  fall  into  the 
cutter.  That  cutter  cuts  them  very  fine,  so  that  it  looks  a  good  deal 
like  macaroui.  A  belt  runs  in  here  [indicating],  and  there  are  twelve 
diffusion  tanks.  Here  [indicating]  we  open  this,  and  put  a  piece  across 
here  [indicating],  and  it  runs  into  the  diffusion  tank.  When  this  one 
is  full  we  take  the  next.  Now  we  have  nine  diffusion  tanks  full,  and 
we  put  water  in  No.  1.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  filled  up  Nos.  10, 
11,  and  12.  When  the  water  is  let  in  No.  1,  it  runs  from  that  to  No.  2, 
and  so  on  until  it  comes  to  No.  9. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Hot  water  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No,  cold  water.  Then  the  sweetness  runs  out.  In 
about  five  minutes  it  is  done.    They  hold  about  2  tons. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  put  in  besides  .watert 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Nothing.  We  drive  the  sweetness  out  with  water. 
We  diffuse  it  with  about  20  pounds  pressure ;  that  drives  the  sugar  all 
out 

Senator  HisooGE.  How  long  does  it  take  to  drive  the  sugar  all  out  f 

Mr.  Spbbokels.  About  four  and  a  half  to  five  minutes. 

The  Chaibman.  Out  of  each  one  of  these  tanks  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Tes.  Then  we  shut  No.  1,  and  come  to  No.  10.  and 
then  No.  2,  and  then  No.  11.  In  the  mean  time,  those  that  have  been 
emptied  are  filled  again.  And  so  it  goes  all  the  time  in  rotation,  day 
and  night. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  do  you  get  the  refuse  out  of  these  tanks  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  we  have  a  press- 
ure that  presses  it  right  out. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  that  connection,  what  percentage  of  sugar  is 
left! 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  is  all  sugar  but  about  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  you  have  the  sugar  in  the  water;  what  do  you 
do  with  the  water  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  then  goes  from  there  to  the  saturation  tank,  and 
hme  is  added  to  it,  and  then  it  is  heated  up  to  about  180. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  add  an^'thing  but  lime  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  kind  of  lime  ? 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Ordinary  lime.  1  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  From 
there  it  goes  to  the  press.  The  press  keeps  the  lime  solid,  like  a  cake, 
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and  the  liquid  runs  oat.  This  is  to  purify  it.  It  goes  through  thatproe- 
688  once,  and  then  goes  through  the  second  and  the  third  time  OTer  so^as 
to  get  all  the  liquid  out  that  is  possible  to  get  out.  From  there  it  goes 
to  the  evaporator.  The  exhaust  steam  evaporates  the  water  and  brings 
it  from  lOo  to  S(P  Baurn^.  Then  it  goes  through  two  presses.  The 
liquid  is  then  thicker  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Then  we  'pat 
it  in  the  press  again  and  get  out  any  farther  impurity  that  we  cob. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Yon  do  not  run  it  through  any  bagsf 

Mr.  Spbeoeels.  Ko,  only  through  the  press  to  press  it.  From  there 
it  goes  to  a  tank  and  vacuum  pan,  and  the  sugar  is  crystallized  in  the 
pans.  It  goes  then  to  the  centrifhgal  machine,  and  there  you  see  the 
sugar  coming.  From  the  molasses  from  Ko.  1  we  pump  that  up  in  the 
tank  again  without  adding  anything  to  it.  As  it  is  drawn  in  the  vaeuiim 
pan  and  crystallized  it  is  as  yoH  see  in  No.  2. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  isboilec^over  again. 

Mr.  Spbkgkels.  Boiled  over  again  and  crystallized,  and  then  ran 
through  the  centrifugal.  What  we  have  left  we  can  not  do  anything 
more  with  becaase  of  the  salts  that  are  in  it  in  such  proportion  that  they 
will  not  let  it  crystallize. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  As  I  understand  you,  the  second  one  here  ia  the 
only  one  you  crystallize  f 

Mr.  Sprbokels.  No,  sir;  No.  1  is  crystallized  first 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  crystallize  No.  2,  and  then  No.  3 1 

Mri  Spbegkbls.  No,  sir.  If  you  will  wait  for  me  you  will  be  just  a« 
smart  and  big  a-manafactarer  ai3 1  am  before  I  get  through.  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  whole  thing,  and  am  going  to  charge  you  nothing  for  it. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  worth  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  SPBEGEEiiS.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  You  may  make  more 
«  money  out  of  sugar  than  you  can  by  being  a  Senator.  Bat  yon  do  not 
care;  you  are  for  the  people,  and  I  am  for  Glaus  Spreckels.  Now  we 
are  done  with  No.  2. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  No.  2  crystallized. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Now  we  have  this  molasses.  Now  we  have  a  mill 
that  grinds  lime  as  fine  as  flour. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  were  talking  now  about  treating  molasses 
after  it  comes  from  the  centrifugal. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes.  / 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  call  this  i,he  Stefifens  prcicess  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  German  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Austrian. 

Senator  HiscoGK;  From  the  centrifugal  machine  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No.  2.    We  then  dilute  the  molasses  with  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  dilution  ! 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  guess  about  20  per  cent,  water  and  80  per  cent. 
molasses,  the  two  go  together.  It  is  pumped  into  a  vat.  There  is 
nothing  passes  into  this  tank  where  the  water  runs  all  the  time  to  keep 
it  below  70.  If  it  would  go  over  70  we  would  not  get  any  sugar  oat  of 
it.    So  we  generally  keep  it  at  65. 

There  is  a  stirrer  to  mix  these  up  together;  this  molasses,  as  we  call 
it,  is  actually  sugar  and  salts  of  potash ;  and  the  lime  will  take  up  the 
sugar,  the  same  as  quicksilver  and  gold.  You  now  have  the  whole 
together.  It  is  then  pumped  into  the  presses  in  that  state.  We  Cfpen 
a  cock  on  the  presses,  and  you  see  the  yellow  stuff  running  out;  that 
is  the  salts;  but  we  keep  there  the  sugar  with  lime,  where  they  are 
drawn  .together,  and  you  have  it  in  a  solid  mass  or  cake,  bat  you  hi|T^ 
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got  oat  tbe  salts.  There  will  be  a  little  there^  but 
Thecs^e  is-thea  palverized  and  heated  to  80o,  ai 
presses  a^n,  and  yoor  sagar  runs  oat,  and  you  I 

The  Chaibman.  The  sagar  rans  oat  at  801 

Mr.  arpBEOKLBS.  Bigtety  or  90.  Now  this  cai 
ably.  iQstead  of  askig  the  ordiDary- lime  to  be 
tinie,  as  I  roeutioned  before,  we  ase  the  sagar  >  of 
same,  and  this  sagar  of  lime  we  get  from  No.  1. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  yoa  tried  this  in  tr€ 
caoe  si^gar  t 

Mr.  SPBBOEEXiS.  I  don't  thkrk  yoa  coald  do  it. 
per  cenA.  of  salts  in  tbe  molasses,  and  the  other  is 
as  yoa  please  to  call  it ;  in  general  terms  we  call  it 
bat  it  is  in  fact  nothing  bat  sagar  and  salts  of  po 

The  Ohaxbhak.  No  molasses  t 

Mr.  Spbbok£L8.  No  molasses. 

Senator  Hiscocs.  No  saccharine  matter  that  m 

Mr.  Sfbkckles.  No4»acoharine  matter  that  wil 
»The  Ghaibhak.  There  is  no  molasses  left? 

Mr.  Spb(BOKSLS.  There  is  no  molasses  left;  yoi 
lasses,  only  salts. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Noglaooset 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgock.  In  these  three  sagars.  No.  1, 
cept  that  they  vary  a  trifle  so  far  as  there  is  crystal] 
it  is  jast  as  good  in  one  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Spbeokbls.  Yes. 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  will  all  refine  into  the  sam 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  i 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  a  little  larger  percei 
one  than  in  the  other. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Do  I  understand  that  it  may  1 
best  refined  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  So  that  when  you  come  to  i 
them  through  another  process  there  is  no  difierenc 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No,  sir;  yoa  can  make  white  6 
submit  it  to  a  chemist  he  can  not  tell  you  which 
which  is  beet  sagar. 

Senator  HisOogk.  I  am  not  after  that;  but  I  hs 
in  cane  sugar  there  is  a  sort  of  residuam  that  is  a  lit 
highest  grade  of  sugar.  Now  I  want  to  know  if,  w 
your  final  processes  with  reference  to  these  three  pr 
the  same  grade  of  sagar  in  each  ccuse. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  invert  sugar  of  an^ 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  thai 
granulated  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes,  it  would  make  granulated 
go  to  the  refineries  to  get  them  separated.  There 
purity  in  that.    There  is  water,  etc. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Bat  run  this  through  bone-bh 
it  give  yon  granulated  sugar  f 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Oh,  yes ;  but  there  has  been  no 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Up  to  this  point? 
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Mr.  Spbeokels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  this  point,  as  I  understand,  you  have  but  one 
man  at  that,  at  the  scale  at  the  tank,  and  the  balance  of  it  is  practically 
machinery,  i^ater,  and  limet 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No ;  we  have  aboat  one  hnndred  and  forty  em- 
ployes. We  bum  our  own  lime,  and  are  using  about  15  tons  of  lime- 
stone a  day. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Can  you  make  this  sugar  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  made  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  cheaper  than  it  is 
made  iu  Germany,  or  so  cheap.  Our  labor  is  quite  different,  and  our 
fuel  is  very  much  higher.  In  Austria  sometimes  they  have  the  coal 
right  at  the  door  and  sometimes  they  only  have  to  pay  25  gulden  a  ton 
for  the  coal.  " 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  soils  that  would  enable 
you  to  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  production  of  beets,  say, 
iu  lowaf 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  have  not,  but  I  could  very  easily  ascertain  from 
my  own  chemist.    I  am  not  myself  so  far  advanced  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  know  that  it  will  do  in  California  f 

Mr.  Spr£GE:bls.  I  know  that  it  is  successful  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  because  we  have  had  beets  from  there,  and 
we  have  sent  seed  there.  I  think  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
are  fully  as  good  as  California,  if  not  better. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  In  selecting  a  location  for  your  factory,  was  it 
done  with  any  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  soil  for  producing  beets  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  We  knew  that  we  could  raise  there  potatoes,  and 
could  raise  a  certain  crop  on  good  land ;  so  I  thought  they  could  raise 
beets ;  1  knew  they  could. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  But  you  made  no  special  examination  with  that 
purpose  in  view  ! 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No.  Beets  will  not  thrive  on  all  lands.  A  beet  will 
tell  you  in  a  short  time  what  your  land  is,  that  it  ought  to  have  a  fer- 
tilizer of  some  kind.    It  indicates  the  character  of  the  land  right  away. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Does  the  beet  crop  exhaust  the  land  rapidly  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  No,  sir ;  in  fact,  in  Germdiuy  the  more  beets  the  more* 
grain. 

Senator  HisGOOK.  I  mean  can  you  repeat  the  beet  crops  1 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes ;  you  can  rei)eat  them  in  rich  land  every  other 
year  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  even  every  year;  but  then  it  would 
be  the  same  as  if  yon  raised  the  same  crop  of  grain  for  successive  years ; 
the  grain  will  not  be  so  good  in  after  years  as  it  was  at  the  start. ' 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  I  was  after  was  this :  Whether  the  saccha- 
rine matter  comes  from  the  air  or  from  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  It  comes  from  the  air  and  the  sunshine.  We  take 
out  the  salts  of  potash,  and  that  we  can  give  back  in  the  fertilizers  and 
lime. 

The  Chairman.  In  Germany,  I  understand,  they  rotate  the  crops. 
That  is,  they  plant  beets  but  once  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Once  in  three  years.  For  instance,  after  beets  they 
raise  a  very  big  crop  of  grain,  and  in  Germany  they  get  IJ  cents  more 
from  the  brewers  for  the  barley. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  after  the  beet  crop! 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes.  Then  after  the  barley  they  put  on  fertilizers, 
costing  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Then  they  have  wheat  or  some  other 
grain  after  the  fertilizer,  and  then  they  put  on  beets  again.   Tou  must 
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never  fertilize  yonr  beets  the  same  year  that  3 
before  will  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  you  familiar  with  t 
been  made  at  Alvarado  ? 

Mr.  Spbeokbls.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  To  what  do  yon  attribat 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  They  did  not  understand  i 

Senator  Aij>bich.  They  did  not  uuderstau 
making  sugar,  do  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  sa 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  was  not  from  any  lad 
the  beets  or  any  fault  in  the  production  of  the 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  plant  has  cost  you 
stated! 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes.    It  may  be  $600,000, 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  your  plant  is  a  pro 
beetf 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  a  pretty  expensive 
in,  or  even  a  collection  of  farmers.  Would  no 
the  same  kind  of  machinery  on  a  smaller  seal 
do  as  well  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Not  quite  as  well  as  a  largei 
have  a  superintendent,  and  he  would  cost  the  1 
engineer  is  the  same.  So  if  you  have  a  plat 
jqnarter  of  what  my  plant  does,  I  do  the  work 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  superintendent  must 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Oh,  no. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  a  chemist  about 
a  plant  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  You  must  have  a  chemist. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  h£ 
toryf 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Exactly.  For  instance,  tl 
diffusion  to  see  whether  the  men  have  left  too 
to  analyze  that  quickly  in  going  through  that; 
see  whether  the  men  do  their  duty.    The  chem 

The  Ghaibman.  An  ordinary  chemist  wouh 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes ;  one,  say,  that  would 

The  Ghaibman.  In  order  to  economically  w 
be  near  limestone.    How  much  lime  do  you  U8 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  About  15  tons  of  lime  roc 
own  lime  in  order  to  get  the  gas. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  in  running  3 
product  of  15  tons  of  limestone  per  day  f 

Mr.  Speecicels.  Yt's. 

The  Chaieman-  Ih  tliat  so  J'ur  everyday,  0 
Jime  over  and  over  aj^^aiii  ^ 

Mr.  Speeckels.  2^0;  ouly  oiioi.  But  it  is 
We  mutit  have  15  totiw  of  lime. 

The  Ghaikman.  But,  for  infttinicej  if  your  fa 
a  lime  quarry,  you  would  have  to  quany  t 
burn  it! 

Mr.  Speeckels,  Yes,  aud  baru  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  then  transport  the  lii. 
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Mr.  Spbkckels.  That  does  not  make  any  difference ;  bat  we  have  to 
have  the  gas  that  is  produced  to*  help  us  purify. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  G^erefore,  in  order 
to  have  an  economical  plant  for  a  factory  such  as  yon  have,  it  ought  to 
be  located  near  a  lime  quarry.    Is  that  true  or  nott 

Seuator  HiscoGE.  They  can  transport  stone,  of  course. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  a  question  of  transportation.  Of  course  the  nearer 
to  tbe  lime  quarry  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  proximity  to  a  limestone  quarry  is  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  t 

Mr.  Speokels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  A  necessity  1 

Mr.  Spbegeels.  Tou  must  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  iti 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Yes,  you  must  have  your  plant  in  a  district  wheie 
your  farmers  can  bring  the  lime  in  their  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  have  your  lime  near  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes ;  or  it  oan  be  brought  by  rail  from  wherever 
you  can  get  it,  just  the  same  as  fueL 

The  Chairman.  Lime  and  coal  f  * 

Mr.  Spregkels.  iTes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Did  you  state  the  aggregate  of  your  product  fcHr 
the  season  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  was  iti 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Sixteen  hundred  and  forty  tons. 
.  The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  beets  you  used  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little  over  14«000 
tons. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  experi- 
ence has  been  exceptional  in  any  way  in  the  character  of  the  beets  that 
you  have  used,  or  in  any  other  way  t 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Qf  course  there  are  always  more  difficulties  in  the 
way  when  a  new  plant  is  first  started. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  your  coat  off  at  work  during  the  sammeri 
I  suppose  f 

'Mr.  Spregkels.  I  have  been  there  nine  weeks,  and  I  do  not  think 
during  that  time  you  could  distinguish  me  from  any  workman  in  the 
factory :  and  duriug  tne  day-time  I  only  took  some  fifteen  minutes  for 
a  little  luDch  of  a  sandwich  and  a  little  bottle  of  beer. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  about,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  a  plant  just  such  as  yours  in 
machinery,  but  one-half  the  size,  could  be  worked  econemieally  f 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes ;  a  plant  half  the  size  could  be  worked  econom- 
ically. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  superintendenoeaed  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  superintendence,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Let  us  see  about  that.  I  suppose  the  larger  the 
plant  is  the  less,  on  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  common  labor. 

Mr.  Spregkels.  Somewhat,  but  not  such  a  gopd  deaL 

The  Chairman.  Water  seems  to  be  the  great  element. 


Mr.  BPBi&oii^LS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Must  that  water  he  absolutely  pure  f 

Mr.  Spreokkls.  Ordinary  water. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  M  ississippi  water,  for  example ;  how  would 
that  do  ? 

Mr.  Spreokels.  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  CfiAS^MAN.  Water  fronr  the  Upper  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  that  at  all. 

The  ChairMjLN.  .  r  water  froin>.any  of  the  springs,  such  as  we  have 
in  the  Western  eotujitry. 

Mr.  &PR£0££LS.  1  jdo  net  think  there  would  be  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  spring  water  f 

Mr.  Spregk£I«s.  jNo;  we  use.  well- water. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  filter  the  water. 

Mr.  SPREGKBIiS.  'No. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  water  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  uui&rstand  the  elements  they  are  principally 
the  use  of  lime  and  water. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Lime  ai^d  water  and  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Lime,  water,  and  heat  constitute  the  elements  t 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrich.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  tbe  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  is 
the  relative  cost  of  producing  sugar,  say,  like  that  which  we  have  before 
OS,  of  95  degrees  polarization,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  from  beets 
in  California  Y 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  do  not  understand  that  thoroughly.  You  can  see 
what  these  w\ll  cost  from  what  I  shall  lay  betbre  you. 

Senator  Alpbich.  Yes ;  but  how  much  would  it  cost  to  produce  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  same  grade  of  cane  sugar,  say,  of  polariza- 
tion 05,  centrifugal  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  have  not  bothered  myself  about  that }  I  have  not 
visited  the  islands  for  two  years.  If  I  had  known  you  would  ask  that 
question  I  would  have  prepared  myself  with  the  information. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  any  information  in  regard  to 
your  own  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth }  you  can  have  the 
whole  iTUibj  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  only  want  an  estimate.  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
be  able  to  tell  within  the  fractional  part  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  My  impression  is  that  the  island  sugar  may  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  beet  sugar  can  be  produced  here. 

Senator  Albrich.  Bo  you  want  to  say  how  much. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  I  do  not  want  £o  say. 

Senator  Albrich.  A  cent  a  pound,  do  yoii  think. 

Mr.  Spreckels.  It  may  be,  yes ;  I  should  think  about  a  cent  a  pound. 
But  again  there  are  planters  who  lose  money.  I  have  lent  money  to 
aome  planters,^  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  it  back. 

Senator  Albrich.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  not  to  inquire 
into  your  business  especially,  but  to  find  out  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
beet  sugar  will  compete  on  equal  terms  with  cane  sugar  produced  un- 
der the  most  favorable  oirQumstances  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
That  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Spregkei^.  Frankly,  I  should  state  that  in  years  we  can  do  it, 
but  we  can  not  do  it  now;  we  have  to  learn  considerable.    I  think  in 
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is  no  question  aboat  that;  and  more  profitably  also. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Bat  yon  think  that  at  the  present  time  cane  sugar 
in  tropical  countries  under  favorable  conditions  can  be  made  more 
cheaply? 

Mr.  Spbjjckels.  Yes, 

Senator  Hiscocs:.  Put  your  question  to  him  this  way :  Simply  equal- 
izing labor  cost  alone. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes,  if  you  have  the  same  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  If  we  had  the  same  cost  of  labor  it  would  figure 
quite  differently.  The  labor  in  all  those  countries  I  have  mentioned  is 
a  great  deafcheaper  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  also. 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes ;  the  common  labor. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Do  you  think,  taking  into  account  simply  differ- 
ences of  climate  and  soil,  that  this  beet  industry  will  stand  on  a  level 
,  with  the  the  cane  industry  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  It  will  in  years,  say  in  a  year  or  two. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  am  eliminating  now,  and  bringing  it  down  right 
to  the  climate  and  soil  and  natural  products.  Do  yon  think  they  will 
stand  even  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  They  will  stand  even.  But  I  say  we  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  starting  new  industries. 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  think  just  as  soon  as  the  industry  is  system- 
atized and  got  into  shape,  organized — excluding  the  question  of  labor 
alone— all  the  other  conditions  being  favorable,  sugar  can  be  made  from 
beets  here  as  cheaply  as  from  cane  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  continuance  of  what  I  was  saying,  is  it  your 
opinion,  then,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry,  as  promising  as  you  think 
it  is,  can  not  exist  in  this  country  without  Government  aid  f 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  You  have  one  thing,  that  is  with  the  duty  as  it  is ; 
if  it  stands  as  it  is,  we  can  go  ahead. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understand  that,  but  suppose  the  duties  were 
off  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Then  we  would  have  to  dose  our  doors.  Even  if 
you  take  off  the  duty,  as  the  Senate  has  attempted  to  do,  we  should 
have  to  close,  that  is,  if  you  cut  off  half.  We  will  do  better  next  year, 
we  say,  but  still  we  could  not  go  ahead ;  it  would  be  impossible.  They 
would  not  make  any  contracts  when  I  came  here. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  you  desire  is  to  maintain  in  one  form  or 
another  the  protection  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  make  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  we  can  go  ahead.  But  the  more  you  can  do  for  this  indus- 
try and  the  quicker,  the  sooner  you  get  your  sugar  from  beets  grown 
here.  I  want  to  see  before  I  die  that  you  produce  all  your  sugar  in 
this  country.  I  believe  it  will  be  raised  freely  in  this  country,  and 
every  man  in  any  State  or  Territory  can  raise  his  beets,  and  take  them 
to  the  factory,  and  have  them  manufiftctured  into  sugar.  I  am  not  jeal- 
ous; I  am  glad  to  see  this  thing  go  through. 

Sentor  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  part  of  this  machinery  that  yon  use 
that  has  been  patented  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  There  is  the  Steffens  process,  the  patent  of  which  I 
bought. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  only  part  Mr.  Spieckels  gets. 


Mr.  Spbeoeels.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  make  all  th 
is  necessary.   Mr.  StelBfeus  has  a  patent  in  this  coi  i 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  a  patent  he  wonld  dis]  i 

Mr.  Spbeosels.  I  haveboaght  his  patent  for  G 
Washington  Territory.  I  had  it  in  the  first  place 
States,  bat  I  let  the  rest  of  it  go ;  I  thought  I  mig 
of  the  money  I  had  invested. 

The  Ghaibmax.  But  yon  held  on  to  the  patent  f 
and  Washington  Territory  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  had  to;  bat  I  will  say  this  i 
will  sell  it  to  you  if  you  want  it,  or  to  anybody  eh  : 
with  one  year's  profits  for  my  interest  in  that  pa  ; 
body  else  can  have  the  rest  of  it. 

Senator  HisooOK.  How  long  does  that  patent  1 1 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  believe  it  ha6  been  in  use  on 
I  will  say  frankly  that  whatever  you  may  make 
may  pay  me  royalty  for  one  year  and  then  it  is  y(  i 

The  Ghaibman.  I  take  it  that  the  Steffens  pi 
be  of  no  valae,  except  to  use  t 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  No. 

The  GHAiBisffAN.  Then  I  should  suppose  that  Hi 
willing  to  sell  it  for  such  price  as  would  induce  iti 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  To  sell  to  one  individual,  do  ^  \ 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  erect  a  fa : 
ample,  and  needed  this  process;  if  I  did  not  erect 
the  process  would  not  be  used  there.    I  take  it  th  i 
be  willing  to  sell  it  to  me  or  to  anybody  for  a  rea8«  i 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  no  trouble  i 

The  Ghaibman.  The  price  you  paid,  I  suppoi 
price! 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  would  not  be  sure  now  whet 
$250,000  that  I  paid  for  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  pt  i 
it  as  a  reasonable  price  at  the  timef 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  a  man  owns  a  patent  he  ^i 
have  it  used  in  factories  that  might  be  establishec 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Oh,  yes;  if  a  man  has  a  pate i 
glad  to  see  factories  make  money  out  of  it.  He  mi ; 
of  that  molasses  and  the  rest  for  the  factory.    Thi 

The  Ghaibman.  You  aie  willing  to  do  that  if  i 
to  start  a  factory  in  Oalifomiaf 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  you  would  take  the  ]: 
let  the  balance  gof 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Suppose  Gongress  should  give 
pound  in  addition  to  the  duties  proposed  by  the  S 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  For  ten  years  t  ' 

The  Ghaibman.  For  ten  years,  or  say  until  190(1 
that  would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  industry  I 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  And  take  the  daty  off  of  raw  s 

The  Ghaibman.  No,  no :  leave  one^half  of  the  sii 
bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  to  whoever  will  produc 
s<»ghumy  if  you  please,  or  cane  t 
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Senator  HisoooK.  Make  it  a  permanent  appxopriaitkin  fw  ten  years  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  That  wonld  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a.stimnlaSj.yoa  think,  to  all  these 
people  to  go  ahead  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  OHAiBaftAN.  Is  there^^anytbing  else^yoa  'wamt  to  develop  to  ost 

Mr.  Spreokels.  I  think,  Senator  Allison,  I  luvve  explained  pretty 
well  the  process  to  you,  as -well  as  I  can.  l^do  not « know  whether  I 
have  made  it  plain  enongh  for  yon,  bat  I  k<^»e  some,  time  yoa  will  eome 
to  GaliforDia  and  see  the  actnal  operation,  Uke>Alr.  Beed.  and  Mr.  Fel- 
ton  and  Senator  Jones. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Will  the  paffiers  that  you  piopoae  to  send  to  us 
contain  any  opinion  as  toitke  4Mclaiplability'><rf  th&  soil  of  Tarioos  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  prodAee  Ibeetst 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No;  it  will  only  be  at>alancew»heet  showing  the 
operations  of  the  wholo-work* 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  have  no  opinion^espeoially  upon  that  subject 
yourself! 

Mr.  Spreokels.  The^way  I«ha¥0-done  in  OaKfomia,  I  have  given  the 
seed  free  to  the  farmers  who  wanted  to  try  the  ^xj^riment  and  they 
would  then  send  the  beets  to  me.  In  tlutt  way  we.liave:r6ceived  a 
great  many  beets.  At  first  the  farmers  tried  the  experiment,  aay,  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  figured  on  the  labor  to. see  how  much  labor 
and  what  expense  there  would  be  in  vaiaiiig  >an  acre  of  beets.  Then 
let  it  be  polarized,  and  see  how  much  the  peceentage  of  sugar  there 
would  be  in  it.  Then  the  third  element  would  be  the  fuel,  tQ  see  how 
much  that  was  worth,  and  then  to  see  howmuoh  the  Umeatone  wonld 
be  worth.  Then  you  can  figure  it  all  up  and  see  what  it  all  costs.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  make  any  mistake  in^  ejecting  <a  plant  or  beet  factory. 
You  mast  first  see  before  you  put  up  the  plant  tbat  you  oan  live  and 
make  money  and  make  asueoess&r  yoatsrif- and  for  the  farmers  all 
around.  That  is  the  great  thing  to  do.  It  is  no  use  to  erect  £GMStori^ 
and  then  make  a  failure  of  it.  '\ 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  able  to  pafy  the  fBtrmer  such  a  price  for 
his  beets  as  will  encourage  him  to  note  ^  the  hwto  and  bring  them  in 
quantity  to  supply  your  &etory1 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  you  will  lo«e.  money  t 

Mr.  Spreokels.  Yes.  When.  I  came  to  Watson viUei  first,  fiurmers 
would  say  to  me :  ^^  Well,  Spreckels,  you  want  to  make  aoontsact  for  ten 
years  P  I  would  say :  ''  No,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  contract  only 
for  one  year;  what  good  would  it  do  to  contract  for  one  year,^  and  you 
couldn't  make  any  more  out  of  beets  than  out  of  any  other  product, 
and  you  would  quitf  If  I  can't  make  it  so  that  I  pay  yoa  more  money 
than  anybody  else  you  will  not  raise  the  beets ;  and  if  I  pay  you  more 
you  are  bound  to  raise  them,  whether  the. factory  is  there  or  not." 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Has  the  industiy  progressed  sufficiently  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  so  that  the  authorities  are  able  to  nay  what  chemical 
elements  are  necessary  in  Uie  soil  for  the  proper  production  of  tJie  beet  f 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Yes;  we  can  tdl  that.  I  have  one  chemist  in  Cali- 
fornia now  who,  in  fact,  understands  his  business  thoroughly;  he  is  a 
great  chemist,  and  is  from  Austria.    I  just  pieked  him  up  in  New  York. 

Senator  Morrill.  Does  the  same  <  maehiaeiy  that  you  use  £or  beete 
apjt^iy  equally  well  for  jsorghum  1 
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Mr.  Spbbokbls.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  I  really  don^t  know, 
tboui^h.  I  have  oever  studM  Aorghmn.  The  diffusion  prooess  and 
the  ciUtiug  would  be  the  same. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  need  different  knives  for  eatting  eane  t 

A&r.  Spbeokbls.  There  is  no  trooble  abont  that. 

The  Chaibman.  This  sagar  is  carried,  of  coarse,  to  a  sngar  refinery  f 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  carried  there  it  goes  through  the^same  proc- 
esses as  similar  sugar  made  firom  cane  t 

Mr.  Spbbgkbls.  Exactly. 

The  OwATBMA'N.  And  is  the  process  more  or  less  expensive,  or  about 
the  same  for  conversion  f 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  In  one  respect  it  toras  oat  better.  We  haven't  the 
glncose  in  Mere. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  a  little  cheaper,  thenf 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  A  little  easier  refined  thaa  cane  sngar. 

The  Ghmbman.  Is  that  so  with  all  beet  sugars  f 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Yes. 

SeDstor  Albbioh.  You  would  have  less  trouble  in  cleaning  with  bone- 
blackf 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Yes;  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  in  the 
whole. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  an  important  point  that  I  would  like  yon  to 
speak  about.    Beet  sugar,  then,  is  more  easily  refined  than  cane  sugar  t 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Aside  from  the^ash  f 

The  GHAiBmAN .  Aside  from  the  ash.  What  would  be  the  percent- 
age—4  or  5,  say  f 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  It  would  not  be  that  much. 

The  Ohaibman.-  It  would  not  be  qoite  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
asht 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  About  the  smbc. 

The  Ohaibman.  Enough  to  compensate  for  the  asht 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Yes,  just  about  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  to  say,  you,  as  a  refiner,  woiild  not  want  to 
make  a  distinction  between  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  of  the*same  po- 
larization on  account  of  the  ash  ? 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  No  ;  perhaps  tfiere  might  be  1  per  cent,  difference. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Takiug  sugar  of  95  per  cent,  polarization  iu  Lon- 
don  

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  That  is  sold  for  88;  they  take  the  ashes  five  times. 

Senator  Albbioh.  That  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  ash  is 
an  element  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Somewhat. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  the  difference  in 
the  market  value  f 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Yes;  its  value  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  cane 
sngar. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  you  would  not  regard  it  as  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  make  any  distinction  in  the  law  between  sugar  reHned  from  cane 
and  sugar  refined  from  beets  t     > 

Mr.  Spbbokbls.  Oh,  no ;  I  would  leave  that  as  it  is. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  The  other  refiners  say  to  us  that  they  think  that 
we  ought  to  allow  sugars  to  be  admitted  on  the  polarization,  with  a  re- 
daction on  all  sugars  for  the  ash ;  they  say,  for  instance,  <^  I  buy  in  the 
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London 'market  beet  sugars  at  such  a  price  and  cane  sugars  at  sncli 
another  price,  and  yet  when  we  come  over  here  you  make  us  pay  duty 
ou  the  polarization  without  any  reduction.'' 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  I  see. 

Senator  Albbioh.  And  they  say  that  they  ought  to  have  a  reduc 
tion. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes, 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  much  in  that  t 

Mr.  Spbeokels.  ^There  is  somewhat  in  it. 

Senator  Mobbill.  They  get  it  at  a  lower  price. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes  5  but  they  pay  duty  on  different  polariza- 
tions. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  you  think  f 

Mr.  Sbbeokels.  Sohiething,  but  not  a  great  deal.  I  wotild  not  make 
any  difference.  If  you  feel  like  giving  a  bounty  I  would  not  make  any 
distinction  between  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  He  is  speaking  for  the  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Spb£Ge:els.  The  ashes  make  some  difference. 

Senator  Albbigh.  For  instance,  you  are  going  to  establish  a  refinery 
in  Philadelphia  f 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  you  will  use  imported  sugars  mostly  t 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  They  must  all  be  imported  sugars. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think,  then,  if  you'  use  beet  sugars  yon 
ought  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  polarization  without  a  reduction  on  account 
of  the  ash  9 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  It  is  somewhat  right,  of  course,  to  have  a  redaction 
on  account  of  the  ash. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  a  small  thing. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  there  enough  of  it  so  that  it  practically  limits 
the  importation  of  sugar  to  this  country  to  cane  sugars  t 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Gentlemen,  water  always  runs  down-hill.  When  a 
sugar  refiner  can  buy  his  beet  sugar  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  cane 
sugar  he  buys  beet  sugar,  and  if  he  finds  it  more  profitable  to  use  cane 
sugar  he  will  buy  that;  he  will  then  say  to  the  beet-sugar  men,  "I  can 
not  pay  any  more  for  your  beets,  because  I  would  rather  buy  the  cane." 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  we  want  is  to  have  an  equitable  duty  as 
between  those  two  kinds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Beet  sugar  and  canef 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes.  If  you  have  a  refinery  in  Philadelphia  we 
want  to  have  you  able  to  buy  cane  or  beet  sugar  on  equal  terms  and 
pay  an  equitable  amount  of  duty  upon  each.  With  that  in  view  ought 
we  to  make  an  allowance. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  I  do  not  see  that  I  would  be  much  benefited  by  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  you  would  ^ 
benefited  by  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  But  I  mean  even  as  a  refiner.  Wherever  a.  refiner 
can  buy  the  cheapest,  there  he  is  going  to  buy. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  suppose  you  are  buying  a  cargo  of  centrifugal 
sugars  in  London  of  a  polarization  of  95  and  paying  a  dutj^  on  95, 
and  then  you  buy  a  cargo  of  be^t  sugars  and  pay  a  duty  on  95  polariza- 
tion and  pay  on  sugars  of  88  polarization  f 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  Yes ;  I  understand. 
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Senator  Aij)B1GH.  Oaght  we  to  charge  the  same  daty  on  88  that  we 
do  on  951 

Mr.  Spbeckels.  The  value  is  not  just  there.  It  wonld  make  some 
difierence. 

The  Ohaibman.  Bat  uot  enough  to  make  any  point  about  t 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  The  question  is,,  as  it  stands  to-day,  with  1  per 
ceut.  practically  destroying  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  whether  that  is  practi- 
cally a  discrimination  agafnst  beet  su|^ar  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  undoubtedly  is. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Somewhat 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  impurities  in  that  sugart  Nothing 
bat  water,  is  there! 

Mr.  Spbec&els.  There  is  water. 

The  Chairman.  Water  and  ash  I 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  Water,  |;  polarization,  97.7;  the  ash,  ^2;  and  the 
oihvY  organic  matters,  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  cane  sugar.  Of  course  the  polarization  is 
95;  then  there  wonld  be  less  of  ash  and  more  of  something  else. 

Mr.  Spbegkels.  It  is  the  gum  or  the  molasses. 

Senator  Alprioh.  The  inverted  sugarf 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Inverted  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  relative  difficulty 
of  treating  ash  and  inverted  sugar. 

Mr.  Sprkckels.  The  ash  is  the  easier.  But  I  pay  the  same  price. 
1  do  uot  make  any  dfstiuction  in  the  California  Refinery.  I  pay  the 
8ame  as  for  the  Hawaiian  sugars  on  the  polarization. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  that  is  true,  why  in  the  London  market,  which 
is  the  great  market  of  the  world,  do  they  make  an  allowance,  if  one  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  other?  * 

Mr.  Spreckles.  If  you  have  the  No.  1  sugar  going  to  England  and 
yoa  get  here  the  Ko.  2  sugar^— *- 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  mean  on  the  same  degree  of  polarization,  with- 
out regard  to  the  question  whether  it  is  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  No.  3. 

Mr.  Spreckles.  No.  I  sugar  will  not  have  the  same  ash  as  the  No. 
'^  sugar. 

Senator  Albrigh.  I  am  not  talking  about  No  1  or  No.  2  or  No.  3, 
hut  I  am  talking  about  sugar  at  95  polarization,  both  cane  and  beet. 
The  beet-sugar  man  who  sends  his  sugar  to  London,  if  it  is  worth  just 
as  mach  as  the  cane  sugar,  would  not  submit  constantly  to  the  reduc- 
tion we  have  alluded  to.  I  think  that  is  a  prox>osition  that  can  not  be 
controverted. 

Btmpiiulation  of  the  ttorkings  of  the  Wettem  Beet  Sugar  Companjf'a  factory  at  Watson- 
villi;  Samta  Cruz  County,  Cat,  for  the  campaign  ending  December  19,  lfci8H. 

Bagar,  freight  from  WatoonviUe  to  San  Francisco $*2,936.55 

Coal,  total  cost 17,267.00 

Coke,  total  coefc 1,65^.93 

Knel oil,  total  coat ll,:jr)6.02 

Wood,  total  coat 990.50 

Lime  rock,  total  coat 1,780.30 

J^Qjptf  bags,  total  cost- 1,740.34 

Soda,  total  coet 12.39 

Tallow,  total  cost 57.21 

Exptnae,  labor,  etc 21,091.27 
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Beets,  incidentals ;... w $2,575.82 

Coat  of  beets 71,055.89 

132,522.22 
(Which  is  the  cost  of  mannfacturiog  1,640  tons  sugar,  deliyered  f.  o. 

b.  in  6a!^  Francisoo. ) 
We  have  received  for  3,280,000  ponnds  sugar j....  162,454.70 

29,932.48 
Making  cost  of  sugar  $80.80  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Beets  consumed tons..  14,077 

Sugar  produced do...     1,640 

Men  emplioyed • number..        135 

Time  of  run days..         61 

Beets,  average  polarization degrees..  14.6 

Beets,  average  polarization  recovered  ....   do...  11.65 

Sugar,  average  polarization do...  96.4 

Sugar)  average  price  per  pound. Mm*». • cents..  5.64 

Beets,  average  price  per  ton do...         -$5.04 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing- is  a  true  and  coneot  statement  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  for  campaign  year  ending  December  19, 

J4MBS  B.  Stetson, 
Vim-FteMeiU  Wmiem  Beet  8mgar  Company » 
£.  H.  Shbldok, 
Seoretatjf  Western  Beet  Sugar  Campanjf, 


LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

STATEMENT  OF  HBSBT  YAH  OEIJ)EE  AND  OEOBOE  L.  BOSS  OF 

HEW  YO&E. 

Januaby  10, 1889. 

Mr.  Van  Gildeb.  Mr.  Ghairmau  and  gentlemeD,  there  is  not  a  leath- 
erman  in  !N^ew  York,  and  I  presame  any  where  else,  bnt  who  has  aspira- 
tions to  the  United  States  Senate^  bat  we  do  not  expect  that  United 
States  Senators  will  become  practical  leathermen.  We  are  of  the  belief 
in  New  York  that  there  are  errors  incorporated  into  this  bill  which,  if 
it  should  become  a  law,  wonld  speedily  induce  appeals  to  Congress  for 
its  repeal.  To  obviate  this  difiicuUy  we  are  sent  here  with  specifications 
and  classifications  on  leather  to  lay  them  before  yon  for  your  consider- 
ation, since  yon  have  been  kind  enough  to  allow  us  time  for  that  par- 
pose.  We  represent  difi'erent  departments  in  leather  manufacture.  Mr. 
Rose  is  a  very  extensive  manufacturer  in  one  and  I  in  another  branch. 
There  are  difierent  phases  of  the  leather  industry,  all  of  which  can  not 
be  protected  in  one  classification. 

Senator  Allison.  Tell  us  where  we  have  made  errors. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Do  I  understand  that  the  document  which  I  sent 
here  received  any  consideration,  or  shall  I  go  back  to  the  original  billf 

Senator  Allison.  It  has  received  consideration,  but  we  concluded 
that  there  was  so  much  ot  it  that  we  could  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Your  paragraph  reads ; 

(412)  Calf-^kins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  drese  upper  leather,  inclading 
patent,  enameled  and  Japanned  leathers,  and  skins  of  all  kinds  not  speciallv  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  chamois  skins,  dressed  or  nndresHed  and  finished. 
25  cents  per  pound ;  sheep  and  goat  skin,  including  lamb  and  pig  skins  dressed  and 
finished,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ]  skins  for  morocco,  tanned  but  unfini^ed,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 
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We  sabmit  flist:  '^Galf-skina  taoaedDrts 
leather  inelndintr  patent,  enameledy  or  Japai 
imitation  of  Morocco  not  otherwise  specifie 
and  finished,  35  per  cent. ;  sheep  skivers  c 
mark  here  that  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  a  s 
chamois  of  commerce ;  take  that  same  skii 
and  that  becomes  a  roan,  which  is  strong  les 
ble  of  wear ;  the  other  portions  of  the  leal  I 
good  for  book-covers.) 

Now,  as  to  the  article  ^^  calf  skins,''  I  wil 
stricken  oat.    The  provision  of  25  cents  p(  i 
mendoas  conflict,  for  a  skin  maj  weigh  50  | 
poands  in  another  case,  and  the  dnty  in  .on< 
cents,  while  in  the  other  it  wonld  be  $12.50  | 
or  snperficial  area  of  the  skin  determines  its 
the  cost  per  square  foo^  so  it  would  reqi  i 
equitable,  that  the  duty  snould  be  ad  valorc 

Senator  Allison.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldbb.  STo  ;  35  per  cent,  witl 
skins,  which  are  not  made  iii  this  country,  i 
the  pound  rate. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  In  our  pn^osed  measu  i 
and  reduced  in  this  way:  * 

Cftlf-sklns,  taDned  or  tinned  and  dtesMd,  dress  d  | 
enameled,  and  Japanned  leather,  dressed  and  undrc  i 
other  skins  not  siMMsiaUy  enumerated  or  piovidod  for 

Mr.  Van  Osldbis.  I  take  exception  to  th€ 
duty  as  per  pound  instead  of  <ad  valorein,  bee 
the  industry  and  deprives  it  of  any  protectit 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  difier  from  every  ] 

Mr.  Van  Gbldbb.  The  manufacture  of  lei 
ferent  departments.  For  instance,  wax  calf 
filling  which  adds  immensely  to  the  weigh  t- 
the  weight  of  the  skin  according  to  the  quai 
who  wanted  to  reduce  values  but  lightens  li 
glucose  could  do  so  and  thus  add  or  detrac 
matter  of  calf-  skins  we  represent  the  views 
the  largest  manufacturers.  This  duty  of  so  i 
tually  annihilate  their  business.  Tl^  mam: 
very  light  in  weight.  A  dozen  skins  will  v 
and  under  your  proposed  schedule  they  W( 
f  2.  50,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  while  under  I 
about  $3.50.  It  would  thus  operate  as  a  redi; 
of  skins,  while  on  wax  calf  it  wonld  increase 

Senator  Allison.  You  want  an  ad  valorei 

Mr.  Van  Obldbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BosB.  On  all  the  finished  leathers  wh 
per  cent  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  classeci 

Mr.  Van  Gbldbb.  If  the  Senators  will  I 
proper  spirit,  a  greater  mistake  could  not  1 
views  of  importers;  for  their  whole  desire  a 
ruin  all  the  home  manufactures.    It  is  the 
heard. 

'*  Sheep  skivers  or  splits" — we  come  now 
wbich  you  see  on  the  outside  of  books^  specti 
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roans,  and  fleshes,''  which  I  have  jast  explained,  ^^35  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem." That  word  ^^ roans"  wants  to  be  Inserted  as  representing  a 
sheepskin  shaved  and  not  split.  > 

Senator  Allison.  You  propose  35  per  cent,  oif  what  is  now  20  per 
cent,  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  There  is  a  great  pressure  in  mj  country  for  a  daty 
on  hides  at  10  per  cent.,  while  other  sections  of  the  conutry  say  we  can 
not  have  that  duty,  becanse,  if  we  do,  we  must  increase  the  duty  on  all 
manufactures  of  leather,  including  boots,  shoes,  etc. 

IVlr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  quite  understand  that.  We  have  that  in  our 
suggestions  of  10  per  cent,  and  that  leads  me  to  what  is  called  crust  or 
tanned  leather.  A  hide  can  be  slaughtered  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  sent 
in  here.  These  men  want  the  raw  material  that  is  to  be  manufactured 
into  leather  put  at  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Allison.  Yes,  they  want  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rose.  On  the  raw  stock. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  Here  is  the  provision. 

Morocco,  shecp-skiDBy  sklyers,  fleshes  or  shearlings  with  wool  not  exceeding  1^ 
inches  or  other  skins  not  specified,  tanned  in  orost  bat  not  colored  or  finished,  10  per 
cent. 

We  are  instructed  to  offer  for  your  consideration  these  proposed  du- 
ties on  separate  classification,  but  in  clkse  you  find  your  time  too  limited, 
then  in  lien  thereof  to  incorporate  the  whole  in  one  provision  at  35  per 
cent. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  in  reference  to  this 
provision  which  I  desire  you  to  consider  very  carefully.  It  was  not 
our  intention  at  all  in  framyig  this  bill  to  increase  the  protection  on 
leather.  We  had  no  such  idea,  but  what  you  are  telling  us  now  M  that 
we  have  decreased  the  duty.  If  we  have  decreased  it  we  want  to 
change  it 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  rat>e  is  entirely  in- 
adequate for  protection.  We  are  prepared  to  show  you  very  dearly 
that  20  per  cent,  is  no  protection. 

Senator  HisoooK.  The  provision  in  our  bill  was  prepared  without  any 
inteution  of  increasing  the  duty  at  all  on  leather.  We  did  not  intend  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  intended  to  do  was  to  fix  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  equivalent  to  the  existing  ad  valorem  rate. 

Senator  Allison.  Except  as  to  certain  kinds  of  leather,  like  hat 
trimmings. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  we  intended  to  do  was  to  make  the  duty 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  and  I  certainly  did  not  understand  that 
I  was  increasing  the  duty,  or  that  I  was  changing  its  protective  char- 
acter when  I  voted  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  bill,  at  this  late 
day  in  its  consideration,  you  can  get  any  increase  of  duty  on  leather, 
and  therefore  you  might  just  as  well  meet  that  difficulty  first  as  last; 
and  for  the  reason  that  increasing  the  daty  on  leather  necessarily' in- 
creases the  duty  on  manufactures  of  leather,  or  else  it  would  not  help 
you  any.  If  we  increase  the  duty  on  leather  and  do  not  increase  the 
duty  on  leather  goods,  the  result  will  be  that  the  leather  goods  will  be 
manufactured  on  the  other  side  and  they  will  be  destroyed,  and  through 
their  destruction  you  will  lose  your  market.  Now,  as  I  understand 
your  proposition,  it  is  an  increase  of  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  this 
1  do  not  believe  you  can  accomplish  now.  But  if  you  are  right  in  your 
Statement  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  absolutely  reduces  aud  destroys 
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yoor  pioteotion,  tbat  Is  something  on  which  we  wish  to  be  enlightened ; 
at  all  events,  I  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  they  say  that  1 

Senator  Hisoogk:.  They  say  it  would  absolately  rain  their  industry. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  what  kind  of  goods  f 

Mr.  Van  6£IJ>bb.  I  want  to  be  understood  as  addressing  the  Senate 
committee  with  all  respect  If  yon  pass  that  bill  and  its  passage 
should  immediately  be  followed  by  petitions  from  all  quarters  for  re- 
lief, would  it  not  be  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  bill,  which  was 
printed  last  October,  has  not  received  these  criticisms  before  9 

Mr.  Van  Obldbb.  Two  months  ago  Senator  Allison  accorded  to  me 
an  interview,  in  which  I  stated  to  him  certain  deplorable  conditions  of 
our  industry.  I  also  was  accorded  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  certain  provisions  of  law  were  construed  in  a  difi'erent 
manner.  Since  the  changed  conditions  of  manufacturing  abroad,  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  have  become  entirely  inadequate,  and  we 
mast  have  relief  or  cioso  our  factories. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  We  can  not  undertake  at  this  late  day  to  correct 
this  difficulty.    Where  have  we  reduced  the  duty  f 

Mr.  Van  Gjbldeb.  By  the  substitution  of  the  specific  for  the  ad  valo- 
rem rate.  Under  that  proposed  rate  or  under  the  existing  rate  we  are 
not  protected.  We  ask  you  if  you  can  not  draft  into  your  proposed  bill 
tbe  propositions  herewith  submitted ;  that  you  will  give  us  a  nuiform 
rate  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This,  of  course,  would  not  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  trade,  which  is  such  a  universal  industry. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Tell  us  what  particular  item  we  have  reduced  the 
duty  on  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  Van  Geldbb.  The  proposed  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  calf- 
skins turned,,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  etc.,  paragraph  412,  would  increase 
the  dnty  on  one  class  of  skins  and  reduce  it  largely  uppn  another. 
Book-binders'  stock  would  be  reduced  very  largely,  while  the  heavy 
calf-skins  which  weigh  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  dozen  would  be 
largely  increased.  The  skins  used  by  the  book-binder  only  weigh  from 
7  to  10  pounds  per  dozen.  In  one  case  you  would  increase  the  duty  to 
112.50  yev  dozen  while  in  the  other  case  you  would  reduce  it  to  $1.75. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  does  book  calf  cost  abroad  1 

Mr.  Van  Gbldbb.  The  actual  cost  of  the  skin  9 

Mr.  BofflB.  About  70  to  00  marks.    That  is  not  bought  by  the  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  average  of  the  skins  t 

Mr.  Bq^b.  About  7  pounds. 

Senator  Abdbioh.  And  they  cost  how  much  a  dozen  in  American 
eurrency  m  Baropet 

Mr.  Boss.  About  $20  to  $25  a  dozen. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is,  $5  a  pound. 

Mr.  BosE.  No,  no^  there  are  7  pounds  to  the  dozen. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  does  a  skin  weight 

Mr.  BosB.  Seven  pounds  to  the  dozen  for  book-binders'  work. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Well,  that  would  be  $5  a  pound  on  a  basis  of  $35 
a  dozen  skins,  and  the  present  duty  at  20  per  cent,  would  be  $1  a  pound. 

Mr.  Van  Gbldbb.  They  used  to  pay  $3.50  a  dozen  skins.  The  duty 
used  to  amount  to  $3.50,  while  under  your  proposed  rate  of  25  cents 
per  pound  they  would  only  pay  $1.75  per  dozen. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  is  that  when  the  duty  is  20  per  cent  and  the 
value  $25  per  dozen! 

Mr.  V4N  Gbldbb.  Now,  when  you  come  to  calf-skin  ji^j^  uf^^fJ^Q^^lc 
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and  which  with  the  filling  welching  so  heavy  that  it  will  average  from 
50  to  100  pounds  per  dozen,  a  daty  of  25  cents  per  pound  would  amount 
to  $12.50  per  dozen,  while,  as  I  said,  on  the  book-binders'  skins  it  would 
only  amount  to  $1.75,  so  that  one  class  of  leather  you  overprotect  and 
the  otht  r  class  you  destroy. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  many  of  these  high-priced  calf -skins  come  in  I 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Fabulous  amounts. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  many  of  the  $25  a  dozen  kind  t 

Mr.  BosE.  Great  quantities.  They  manufacture  those  from  the  best 
quality  of  skins.    The  inferior  skins  are  kept  back  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  in  value,  do  you  think,  in  a  year  t 
'    Mr.  EosE.  The  quantity  that  is  brought  in? 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes ;  of  this  $25  a  dozen  kind. 

Mr.  Rose.  How  many  are  brought  in! 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  There  is  a^businessin  each  department.  The  im- 
porters of  New  York  are  largely  interested  in  calf  for  shoes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  am  not  talking  about  calf  for  shoes,  but  about 
other  kinds. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  thought  we  had  settled  that 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  amount  of  importa- 
tions of  calf-skin  y^eve  of  the  kind  worth  $25  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  R.  Rewman  &  Co.  are  entirely  engaged  in  it.  * 

Mr.  Rose.  All  those  who  attended  ouj  meeting  are  the  ones ;  they 
are  the  heaviest  manufacturers  of  that  class  of  leather  in  the  United 
States.  They  make  a  very  superior  article  that  can  not  be  beaten.  It 
will  ruin  their  industry  completely  if  this  thing  is  not  changed.  I  have 
no  personal  interest  in  that  particular  branch. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  next  class  of  goods  you  say  the  duty 
should  be  put  up  ont 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Skivers  or  splits,  roans  and  fleshes,  tanned  and 
finished. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  have  not  changed  the  duty  on  those  at  alL 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  know  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  said  that  this  provision  of  ours  of  25  cents  a 
pound  would  ruin  some  of  the  industries.  What  other  one  is  there  be- 
sides this  peculiar  kind  of  calf-skins. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  There  is  nothing  else  reduced  by  your  new  bill 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Hiscocs.  What  is  the  amount  of  importations  that  are  in- 
creased! "    . 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  We  are  now  talking  about  sheep  skivers  or  splits, 
roans  and  fleshes,  tanned  and  finished. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  want  you  to  speak  about  calf-skins. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Calfskins,  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  or  upper 
leather,  including  patent,  enameled,  or  Japanned  leather,  goat,  mo- 
rocco,  or  imitation  morocco,  not  otherwise  specified,  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  do  not  answer  the  question.  You  have  stated 
here  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  calf-skins  brought  in  here,  part  of  which 
are  used  by  book-binders  at  $'^5  a  dozen,  and  yon  have  said  that  on 
those  we  do  not  give  you  the  same  protection  that  the  present  law  gives 
you.  Then  yon  add  that  in  reference  to  all  calf-skins  which  are  im* 
r>ort6d  here  and  made  heavier  to  make  shoes  of,  on  those  we  increase 
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the  protection  largely.    I  ask  you  now  how  m 
I)orted. 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  There  are  houses  that  a 
portation  and  manufactar^  of  both  these  dififei 
thero'were  more  heavy  goods  used  than  ligh 
more  goods  used  for  shoes  than  by  book-binde 
The  Chairman.  How  much  should  we  incre 
goods! 

Mr.  Van  Oelbeb.  I  should  think  one-third 
be  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  level  it  u] 
skin  should  weigh  an  ounce  or  a  thousand  pou 
Senator  AiiPBiOH.  Do  either  of  you  gentlem 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  This  gentleman  does. 
Mr.  Rose.  No;  I  do  not. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  you  are  asking  us 
something  that  you  do  not  make. 

Mr.  EosE.  But  weare  representing  a  meeting 
of  the  industry.    You  know  the  leather  busi 
branches.    I  have  been  in  business  about  twe 
handled  sheep-skins,  skivers,  fleshes,  and  goal 
largely  interested  now,  and  a;  certain  amount  o: 
^nator  Albbioh.  Do  you  think  it  would  1 
.  change  the  duties  upon  an  article  that  enters  S( 
the  business  of  this  country  without  yourbriu 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  answer  questions  i 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  have  accorded  up  a  tw 
and  the  statistics  are  in  your  hands. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  The  statistics  are  not  in  o 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  We  are  simply  the  spoke 
by  which  we  were  accredited  to  speak  to  you. 
Senator  Hiscogk.  Whom  do  you  Represent  1 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  R.  Newman  &  Co.  and  otl 
Senator  Hisgook.  Who  are  R.  Newman  &  C« 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  That  is  a  very  large  house 
Senator  Hiscogk.  Are  they  tanners  f 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  immeni 
manufacturers. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  Where  are  their  tanneries 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  In  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Rose.  No;  they  have  lately  moved  to  Ho 
factory  there. 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb,  I  did  not  know  that. 
Senator  Hiscogk.  I  am  speaking  of  their  tai 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  A  factory  is  a  tannery. 
Senator  Hiscogk.  Whom  else  do  you  represe 
Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Richard  Young,  of  Sprue* 
manufactures  in  Brooklyn,  Yonkers,  and  News 
importer  of  goods. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  also  represent  J.  S.  Rockwel 
street  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  manufac 
and  P.  F.  Lenhart,  Settle  Bros.,  Ph.  Corell,  Nj 
are  all  that  are  interested  in  that  particular  bn 
self.  Rose,  McAlpine  &  Co. 
Senator  Hiscogk.  What  do  you  manufacture 
Mr.  Rose.  Sheep-skins,  skivers,  and  moroccoe 
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of  fanoy  leathers  and  moroccos  for  ladies'  shoes^  of  which  we  make  a 
specialty  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Are  all  these  people  that  yoa  bare  Bamed  mana- 
facturers  of  shoes  f 

Mr.  Van  Oeldeb.  ISOj  sir;  leather  for  shoes ;  thafe  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  year  man  selling  cotton  to  make  dresses  oat  of. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  mannfactare  your^lf  Y 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  manufacture  sheep  skivers  or  splits,  roans  Mtd 
fleshest  tanned  and  finished. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Then  you  both  represent  the  same  interests  t 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  morocco  maa. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  do  more  in  morocco  than  in  sheep^skins  and  skivers, 
though  we  have  done  business  very  largely  in  tboseu  I  ha^ve  been  an 
importer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer :  but  I  am  manufaotoring  mere  than 
I  am  importing.  We  used  to  be  large  importers  ^  bnt  we  have  grad- 
ually drifted  into  manufacture,  and  now  we  have  a  very  largefaetory  at 
Yonkers. 

Senator  Aldbkih.  Then  your  interests  cover  duty  from  20  to  35  f 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  need  that  increase :  I  think 
our  concern,  in  fact,  I  know  tbat  our  concern  was  the  first  to  impc^ 
this  leather  for  tiiese  heavy  lined  gloves.  That  stock  used  always  to  be 
imported.  We  made  none  of  it  here.  Finally  they  got  to  manufactur- 
ing these  domestic  lamb  skins,  and  we  have  been  improving  in  that 
right  straight  along,  until  to-day  we  can  turn  out  as  good  leather  as 
they  can  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  think  the  glove  manufeM^torers  would  like 
to  have  the  duties  increased  f 

Mr.  Rose.  Increased  on  what;  on  this  leather t 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes. 
•  Mr.  Rose.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  A  glove  man  might  want  protection  on  his  gloves. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  know  there  is  more  domestic  leather  sold  to*day  by  a 
good  deal  tbun  is  imported.  There  are  a  few  concerns  that  can  torn 
out  just  as  good  leather^-^ur  concern  among  the  rest-*as  is  imported. 
WitLiiu  two  years  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  have  established 
agencies  here.  They  are  placing  their  goods  here  through  their  agents 
at  just  what  they  see  fit,  so  that  to  day  we  have  gone  out  of  the  basi- 
uess  of  selliug  that  imported  8toek>,  simply  because  we  could  not  buy  it 
on  tiic  other  side  and  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Va"n  Gbld:^b.  On  account  of  undervaluation  t 

Senator  IIisgogk.  We  have  heard  all  parties  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuations, and  the  object  of  changing  that  to  26  cents  a  pound  was  for 
tLe  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at  undervaluation^ 

Mr.  Van  Geldee.  There  is  another  remedy. 

Senator  IIiscocK.  No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Pardon  me,  there  is  another  remedy. 

Senator  HigcooK.  No  ad  valorem  remedy  which  meets  undervaloa- 
tiou. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  think  I  could  show  you  that  there  is.  In  the  ftw^to* 
ries  at  Newark  and  other  places  they  have  what  they  call  a  measoreri 
which  measures  the  superficial  area  of  the  skins,  and  that  is  what  de- 
termines their  value. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  description  of  these  calf-skins  you 
were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  Wax  calf  and  book-bindery'  cal£ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  put  book-binders'  calf  at  25  per  cent,  ad 
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valorem ;  so  for  as  that  partioalar  article 
tbem  any  injastioe. 

Mr.  Yak  OiUiDBR.  Soy  air;  you  will  nc 
cent. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  one  little  artic 
Senator  AUiaon'e  attention  tor  one  momeu 
to  which  you  will  all  be  strangers.    It  is  i 
American  industry. 
The  Ghaibman.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  Van  Ghxdbb.  The  coloring  and 
Nothing  bat  protection  will  e^er  enable  i 
against  the  poorly  paid  labor  on  the  otbei 
from  Australia,  and  the  coloring  and  dres 
country.    They  ask  for  35  yteT  cent. 
Senator  HisoooK.  That  is  covered  by  tl 
Mr.  Yak  &eij>bb.  That  is  covered  only    i 
Senator  HiSGOOE.  No ;  25  cents  a  poun 
Mr.  Rose.  A  pound  rate  will  never  cove 
Senator  Aldbioh.  These  patent-leathei   ; 
that. 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  Their  interest  is  to  i 
Mr.  Bosk.  That  is  a  very  heavy,  soggy  k  I 
books  or  book-binders'  use,  or  for  ladies' 
of  the  sort.    If  the  industry  is  not  protect  : 
Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  kangaroo  e 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  We  can  not  tell  you 
It  is  an  American  industry  purely,  created  I 

Senator  Aldbioh.  A\L  skins  after  the. 
here. 

Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  They  are  afraid  in  : 
understand  you  have  now  abrogated  or  pat  : 
to  sheepskins,  skivers,  etc. 
The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  not  all  includ 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  Yes;  but  you  have    I 
that  would  destroy  our  industry.    We  cou 
in  regard  to  child  labor  in  Europe  and  u 
go  far  to  convince  you  certainly  that  20  pe 
We  think  35  per  cent,  is  the  only  protectio 
Senator  Hisoook.  We  can  do  this :  we  < 
skins,  and  kangaroo  skins. 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  Gould  you  insert  the  ' 
The  Ghaibman.  What  are  those! 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  They  are  the  surface  i 
side  or  surface.     . 
Senator  Aldbioh.  What  duty  do  they  p ; 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  Twenty  per  cent.,  and 
five  per  cent. is  the  lowest  duty  that  will  pi 
by  the  prices  of  labor  on  the  other  side. 
Senator  Hiscook.  What  do  they  use  ski  i 
Mr.  Yan  Geldeb.  Spectacle  cases,  book 
and  everything  in  which  tender  leather  is 
stretch  or  pull  on  the  leather  is  required ;  t 
Senator  Aldbioh.  You  see  the  trouble  a 
just  this :  It  is  now  the  11th  of  January ; 
bill  is  to  finally  pass  the  Senate.    To  do  all 
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to  render  it  necespary,  very  likely,  foi;^  us  to  increase  the  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  hats  and  manufactares  of  a  do2en  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Van  (tEldeb.  !No,  sir  ]  I  am  connected  with  the  hat  business ; 
that  is  all  fixed. 

Senator  BiscooE.  Tou  are  here  clamoring  for  more. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  am  spokesman,  if  necessary,  for  a  number  of 
large  hat  factories,  and  they  consider  thdt  they  are  fairly  protected  on 
hats,  especially  on  wool  hats. 

Senator  Aldrich.  There  has  been  no  importation  of  wool  hata. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  There  has  been  some. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  question  in  regard  to  hats  is  on  fur  hats. 

Senator  AliD RICH.  We  have  never  had  any  complaint  about  wool 
hats. 

Mr.  YAK  Gelder.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  we  are,  perhaps,  tak- 
ing up  too  much  time,  but  I  could  show  you  by  a  system  of  figures  in 
five  minutes  that  the  duty  we  ask  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  labor  on  the  other  side* 

Senator  Hisoogk.  We  understand. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  you  have  made  any  impression  on 
me  about  is  with  reference  to  that  25  cents  a  pound.  We  can  not  in- 
crease the  duties  on  these  skins. 

Senator  Aij)rich.  Kot  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that.  You  know,  Mr.  Van  Gelder, 
when  you  saw  me  last  October  you  pointed  out  certain  things  to  me, 
and  we  showed  you  that  we  had  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  practically  ask  us  to  increase  this  whole 
schedule  on  leather.  It  is  impracticable  to  do  {hat  at  this  time.  But 
in  regard  to  what  you  say,  as  to  having  an  unenumerated  clause  here 
in  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  putting  those  all  in  by  the  pound,  that  is 
going  to  be  vicious. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  anything  but  book-binders' 
calf. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  will  hurt:  It  will  hurt  when 
you  take  these  thick  skins,  like  kangaroo  skins,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Van  Gelder's  statement,  are  going  to  increase  largely  one  class  of 
leatAer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  increase  that  without  increasing  the 
others.  I  think  the  leathers  should  go  on  a  par.  Therefore,  whilst  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  these  people  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  that 
class  where  we  have  25  cents  a  pound,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  in- 
crease this  calf-skin  leather  that  goes  into  shoes  and  not  adjust  other 
things.    That  is  the  impression  he  makes  on  me  this  morning. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  represent  the  gentlemen  who  make  those 
calf-skins  f 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Yes ;  *  we  are  spokesmen  for  all  the  leather  indus- 
tries. 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  object  to  25  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  They  seriously  object  to  it;  they  say  it  is  ruining 
them. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  ruined  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  We  first  spoke  of  the  men  who  make  book-binders' 
calf,  representing  those  men  as  being  ruined. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  the  people  who  make  wax  calf  object  to  that 
duty  f    They  propose  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  how  much  t 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  and  they  told  us  if  we  could 
induce  you  to  take  35  per  cent,  and  make  it  a  general  tax  on  leather  it 
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%ould  give  protection,  but  they  think 
adjustment.    Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  € 
you  will  hear  me.     When  we  came  here  ' 
ing  to  paint  the  town  red,  bnt  I  see  we  ai 

The  OHAiBHANi  You  will  have  to  pait 

Mr^YAN  Geldeb.  I  think  I  shall  retir< 
I  emerged  when  I  came  here  and  attemp 
Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  now. 

Mr.  Van  Gei^dee.  Here  is  an  item  y( 
Take  the  skin  that  goes  into  book-bindei 
that  and  make  a  hat  leather,  pocket  b 
cover,  and  it  becomes  a  manufacture  of  le 
ufacture  is  equal  in  volume  and  cost  to  tl 
the  skin.  You  have  there  a  very  inadeq 
50  per  cent  as  the  only  duty  that  will 
leather. 

The  Chaiehan.  We  have  given  you  tl 

Mr. Van  Gkldeb.  Do  you  want  them  1 
land  or  here  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  affects  hats. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  have  gone  all 
tell  you  you  can  not  over-protect  anythii 
States.  When  I  was  here  before,  Senate 
man  to  handle,  but  you  created  the  imp 
had  protected  us  to  the  tune  of  35  per  cen 
manufactures  of  leather,  and  I  went  back 
you  ever  saw. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  showed  you  the  diffi 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  had  a  pencil 
little  marks  and  you  said,  ^^  You  are  fls 
myself,  ^^  How  I  have  made  this  thing  w< 

The  Ghaibman.  I  showed  you  that  we 
trimmings. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  I  went  back  to  Ne 
ever  went  on  an  express  train ;  but  aft< 
found  that  I  was  a  little  man  again,  beca 
asked  for  at  all.  As  an  evidence  that  yoi 
Senate,  there  fs  the  article  of  old  scraps 
free  list.  Oouldn^t  they  have  cleaned  us 
have  cut  out  book-binders'  covers,  specta 
and  everything  of  that  sort  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  numbei 
to  thatf 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  It  is  leather,  old  scr 
more  easily  than  I  can. 

The  Ghaibilan.  Did  we  not  flx  thatf 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  You  told  me  you  w 
forgot  all  about  it.  They  can  make  anytl 
it  over  here,  and  afterwards  it  can  be  mai 
shut  us  out. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  how  thi 
provided  for  it  in  this  very  clause. 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  What  are  scraps  f 
up  and  thrown  in  a  bag,  and  how  is  the 
tiiem,  piece  by  piece,  and  see  whether  the 
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member. 

Mr.  Van  Gelbeb.  I  remember  that  I  saw  you  at  the  time  yoa  were 
going  in  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  chamber  with  youv  hands  fall  of 
doonments,  and  I  thought  I  had  struck  yoa  at  the  wrong  time,  bat 
yoa  said,  "We  will  strike  it  out 5"  and  from  that  time  I  lost  sight  of 
you  in  the  corridor,  corridoor,  as  John  Brougham  says. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  you  spoke  to  me  aboat  it,  and  I 
said  if  it  bore  the  construction  you  put  upon  it  we  would  strike  it  oufc 

Senator  Aldrioh."  We  Lave  provision  for  old  scraps  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  and  I  do  not  see  why  this  old  scrap  is  more  liable  to 
be  abuseckthan  any  other  kind  of  old  scrap ;  we  have  scrap  iron,  scrap 
brass,  and  almost  everything  else  that  can  be  brought  in  in  the  shape 
of  scraps. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  There  is  an  iniquity  about  it,  because  they  can 
bring  in  these  old  scraps,  or  what  may  be  made  to  look  like  old  scraps, 
but  all  they  need  is  to  be  smoothed  out  with  a  hot  iron,  and  they  are 
capable  of  being  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 
i  Senator  Aldbich.  Are  you  not  speaking  on  the  supposition  that  the 
people  at  the  customhouse  are  not  going  to  examine  them  at  all  f 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  was  here  the  last  time  on  a  mission — and  I  sue- 
ceeded  in  making  a  profound  impression  on  Senator  Allison— just  to 
rectify  the  evil  construction  of  the  law  in  its  operation  there  at  the 
customhouse  in  ^ew  Yoi^k. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  wanted  that  stricken  out  t 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  think  that  is  an  iniquitous  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You«do  not  think  that  old  scraps  oaght  to  come  in 
at  all  f 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Not  at  all ;  they  ought  to  be  kept  oot ;  we  do  not 
want  them  to  put  in  anything  else  auder  the  clause  of  c^d  scraps. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  myself  do  not  seeany  objection  to  striking  that 
out. 

The  Ohairman.  Neither  do  I;  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Hiscock;.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Now  when  I  am  through,  eloquence  dies,  and  I 
shall  take  my  departure.  I  am  nearly  through.  There  are  some  other 
items  that  I  wish  to  speak  about,  but  I  will  pass  them  on  account  of 
want  of  time.  1  will  talk  to  you  now  on  manufactures  of  leather.  There 
is  nothing  short  of  50  per  cent,  that  is  protection. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  boots  and  shoes  t  Ate  they 
manufactures  of  leather  ? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  If  they  cut  out  leather,  that  is  a  manu&cture 
of  leather.  We  do  not  need  to  have  it  done  on  the  other  side ;  we  do 
it  in  this  country.    That  would  come  in  under  the  manu^tcture  of  shoes. 

Sfenator  Hiscock.  That  is  expressly  provided  for  in  our  blil. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  We  ask  50  per  oent.  as  the  lowest  possible  duty 
that  will  give  us  protection. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  we  should  undertake  to  put  up  the*duty  on 
shoes  to  60  per  cent,  we  would  have  a  howl  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  given  y<)u  60  per  cent,  on  hat 
leathers. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  You  have? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Where  is  my  hat  t  I  did  not  understand  thafei 


Senator  AuysiOH.  Ko. 
The  Chaibman.  Let  us  see. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  on  hat  trimmings  made  of  silk. 
Mr.  Van  Orldbb.  Won't  yoa  insert  the  word  ^Ueather  t "    It  will  be 
terrible  if  you  do  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  no  hat  olanse. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Hftts  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear,  composed  of  the  tar  of  the  rabhit, 
beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  far  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
wholly  or^paniallymanufaotnred,  indndingfhr  hat  bodies,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

M.r.  Van  Oelder.  What  article  is  that,  Senator  t 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  409  on  page  155. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  There  comes  In  the  terrible  hitch,  that  very  law 
was  enacted  before,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  collector 
of  New  York 

Senator  Albrtch.  That  is  an  entirely  new  clause. 

Mr.  Van  Oeli^er.  Does  it  pover  hat-sweats  T  It  is  the  hat-band  you 
are  speaking  off 

Senator  Ai^drich.  No  ;  it  is  part  of  a  hat. 

The  Chairman.  Wholly  or  partially  manufactured. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  leather  that  goes 
into  it? 

The  Chairman.  This  reads  *' wholly  or  partially  manufactured^  in- 
cluding fur  hat  bodies,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.''  * 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  could  put  in  "  parts  of  hats.'' 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  That  would  fill  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  that  will  notoover  silk ;  it  is  not  in  the  silk 
schedule. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  is  in  the  silk  schedule  all  right';  there  is  no 
trouble  about  that.  We  have  struck  out  the  hat-material  clause ;  that 
does  not  appear  in  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  What  have  you  done  with  the  Wanamaker  de- 
cision) 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  fear  you  do  not  understand  the  question  at  all. 
The  Wanamaker  decision  was  upon  the  clause  in  the  existing  law 
which  provided  for  materials  for  hats.  We  have  left  that  out  entirely ; 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  hat  materials.  It  ought  never  to 
have  l)een  in  any  law.  Tbey  pay  according  to  the  component  of  chief 
value. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  see.    They  come  in  under  hat  material  itself. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Of  course. 

The  CHAiRiMAN.  We  might  say  "  hats  or  parts  thereof."  T  believe 
we  ought  to  do  that,  not  only  for  this  leather  but  for  some  other  things. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  that  i^  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  [  will  not  inflict  myself  upon  you  much  longer. 

The  Chairman.  "Wholly  or  partially  manufactured "  would  quite 
cover  it. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  It  sounds  all  right  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Of  cx)urse  it  must  be  the  component  of  chief  value. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Will  "parts  thereof  come  in  conflict  with  "com- 
ponent of  chief  value!" 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  because  this  little  leather  band  is  not  the 
thing  of  chief  value  in  a  hat. 
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Senator  HiecocK.  Yott  cad  not  make  it  absolutely  clear  by  putting  it 
ill  after  the  word  ♦'  mannfactured^'  in  line  1716. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  <' Including  fur  hat  bodies  or  parts  thereofl''  Pat 
it  there  in  line  1716, 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yes ;  we  can  put  it  in  tbere. 

The  Chairman,  '*Or  parts  of  hats.^    I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Van  Geldbb.  I  think  now  we  have  taken  all  the  time  that  yoa 
accorded  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have.  I  think  we  may  fix  calf-skins 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  think  we  had  better  leave  the  common  calf  skin 
at  25  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Van  Geldbr.  A  judge,  when  making  a  decision,  is  very  proud 
of  making  a  decision  that  is  never  question^  thereafter.  Would  it  be 
a  reflection  on  this  bill  if,  immediately  following  its  passage,  commit- 
tees were  sent  to  Washington  and  a  great  hurrah  was  made  t 

Senator  Hisgook.  That  is  just  what  we  want.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  that 

Mr.  Van  Gelder  and  Mr.  Bose  submitted  the  following  memorandum 
of  the  duties  desired  by  them. 

(1)  Calf-skios  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  or  upper  leather,  including  patent 
enameled  or  japanned  leather,  goat,  inorocco,  imitation  of  morocco  not  otherwise 
jjpecitied,  .35  per  cent. 

(2)  Sbeep  skivers  or  splits,  roans,  and  lleshes,  tanned  and  dnisbod,  35  per  cent; 
{:\)  Kangaroo  leather,  tanned  or  tanned  and  liuisliod,  or  imitation  thereof,  not 

othorwibe  specified,  35  per  cent. 

(4)  Kid  leather,  or  imitation  thereof  for  shoes,  plain  or  elazed,  35  per  cent. 

(5)  Sheep^  lamb,  goat,  kid,  or  other  skins,  tanned  and  finished  into  kid  for  fflore 
man nfactu ring,  not  otherwise  specified,  20  per  cent. 

(6)  Seal-8kiDs  tanned  and  finished  without  hair  or  inr,  20  per  cent 

(7)  Chamois  skins  nufinished,  10  per  cent. 

(8)  Scrap  leather,  35  per  cent. 

(!))  Morocco,  sheep-skins,  fleshes,  or  shearlings  with  wool  not  ezcf^ing  1^  inch-s, 
er  other  skins  not  specified,  tanned  in  ciniat  bnt  not  colored  or  finished,  J. 5  per  oentw 

(10)  All  leather  cut  intoshoe-Yampb,  hat•8weat4^  or  other  forms  suitable  for  ose  or 
conversion  into  manufactnreu  articlebj  shall  be  classed  as  manufactures  of  leather 
and  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

(11)  Manufactur<;s  of  leather  or  of  which  leather  is  the  component  materia]  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwise  specified,  50  per  cent. 

( 12)  Hides,  raw  or  cured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  bnt  anmanafact<|ired,  ex- 
cept sheep-skins  with  dutiable  wool  on,  {tee, 

(i;l)  Hide  cuttings,  raw  or  without  hair,  and  all  other  glue  stock,  free. 

(14)  Sheep  shearUnf^s  with  wool  not  exceeding  1^  inches  ia  leagtJi,  not  tanned  or 
finished,  free. 

(15)  Any  imitation  of  leather,  50  per  cent. 

(16)  All  finished  leather,  not  otherwiM  provided  fbr,  35  per  cent. 


CANADIAN  LUMBER 
BEPOST  OF  COHSUL  HOTCHKISS,  OF  OTT 

[Special  Isaue  Ko.  42,  Department  of  State.  Aqjcui 

In  previous  annual  reports  the  fact  has  been  st 
district  was  a  manufacturing  and  not  an  agriculti 
portations  of  agricultural  products  are  merely 
little  attention  through  their  insignificance. 

The  all-absorbing  industry  is  that  of  lumber,  w 
not  equaled  in  its  extent  and  value  at  any  other  \ 
Such  being  the  situation,  my  report  will  be  confine 
figures  which  are  incident  to  the  prosecution. of 
not  only  of  this  district,  but  of  the  locality  of  c 
Ottawa  Valley,  througn  which,  by  means  of  th 
locality  is  drained  of  its  forest  products,  and  whi< 
the^  magnificent  power  to  operate  the  saws  whic 
shapely  lumber. 

The  business  of  the  past  year  has  moved  stead 
culty  has  been  experienced  in  readily  marketin 
prices  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  preceding  year 
meaning  those  lots  especially  known  for  their  de 
either  sawed  American  style,  viz,  boards  and  pla 
3-Inch  "deal,''  were  principally  sold  before  any  of 
sawed.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  proba 
the  stock  which  will  be  sawed  at  Ottawa  and  vie 
1888  is  already  sold,  even  wbile  the  trees  are  yet  s 
The  yearly  output  of  the  Ottawa  City  Lumber  J 
350,000,000  feet.  The  product  of  mills  tributar 
agency,  Grenville,  will  aggregate  250,000,000  fet 
feet  for  the  Ottawa  Valley  district. 

These  aggregate  figures,  to  those  unacquaintei 
accustomed  to  lumber  figures,  will  appear  enori 
that  these  figures,  multiplied  by  three,  will  not  i 
of  the  yearly  requirements  of  the  lumber  trade  ( 
alone,  their  insignificance  will  be  apparent. 

A  false  impression  too  generally  prevails  in  reg 
and  the  infinence  of  the  American  lumber  mark* 
produced  in  Canada,  as  also  the  quantity  of  her  i 
general  quality  thereof.  In  regard  to  the  prod 
lumber  of  a  quality  available  tor  the  United  Sta 
ble  for  the  demands  of  the  English  market,  I  ti 
yearly  aggregate  will  not  exceed  1,000,000,000  feet 
be  doubled  to  supply  Chicago,  and  is  but  a  fair 
village  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  while  the  city  of  '. 
view  this  quantity  with  complacency  as  bidding 
necessities. 

This  quantity,  however,  must  be  divided  between 
England  with  other  foreign  markets,  while  Canada 
ments,  must,  of  necessity,  reserve  a  portion.  As 
States  alone  I  have  to  deal  in  this  report,  I  have  mi 
tain  reliable  figures,  both  in  feet  and  values,  of  th 
with  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1887. 
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at  Pr^scott  and  Brock ville,  I  am  also  enabled  to  give  thn  amoant  in  feet 
and  value  which  has  been  declared  through  these  consalates,  which, 
combined  with  Ottawa,  embrace  the  total  exports  of  forest  producta  of 
the  Ottawa  Valley.  In  my  judgment  the  quantity  indicated  by  the 
figures  is  a  reasonable  approximate  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  sawed 
pine  lumber  which  is  exported  from  Canada  to  the  CTnited  States. 

The  unprecedented  drought  of  the  past  year,  during  the  rawing  sea- 
son and  till  very  late  in  the  fall,  undoubtedly  curtailed  the  cutting 
capacities  of  the  mills  at  Ottawa,  specially  and  to  a  degree  that  of  aU 
the  mills  located  on  the  Ottawa  River,  and  which  likewise  extended  to 
the  log  supply.  The  winter  opened  with  a  shortage  of  lumber  on  the 
docks  for  drying,  estimated  to  be  fully  50,000,900  feet.  This  shortage 
will  be  shown  in  the  business  of  1888,  that  of  1887  being  merely  nooi- 
inally  affected  thereby. 

The  important  question  now  so  widely  agitating  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  of  free  lumber,  and  I  may  add  free  logs — for  free  lumber  to 
the  Canadian  should  mean  free  logs  to  the  American — is  one  on  which 
I  may  not  be  expected  to  venture  a  personal  opinion,  but  1  may*  be 
permitted,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  lumberman  ot  over  forty-five  years' 
active  experience  in  the  lumber  business  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  to  review  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  exist,  and  permit  others 
to  dAbW  such  conclusions  therefrom  as  may  enlighten  them  toward 
reaching  a  just  termination  of  a  complicated  question. 

I  think  I  am  warranted  in  presupposing  that  the  desired  object  to  be 
attained  in  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  lumber  is  an  anticipated  benefit 
to  the  American  consumer  at  large,  both  by  cheapening  the  market 
price  now,  as  well  as  tending  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  American 
forests  by  the  substitution  of  Canadian  lumber  and  logs — the  only  other 
country  which  has  white-pine  timber. 

Will  the  remission  of  the  $2  duty  have  the  desired  effect!  I  think 
not,  and  will  give  my  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  no  appreciable 
benefit  will  transpire  to  the  American  consumer,  and  why  and  how  the 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  Canadians.  The  control  of  the  prices  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States  is  certainly  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  timber-owners  and  large  mill  men.  The  standing  timber  is  held 
in  large  bodies  by  heavy  capitalists  who,  owuing  the  mills,  can  govern 
the  supply  of  manufactured  lumber,  and  this  element  of  first  control 
is  the  chief  factor  in  making  yearly  market  values,  it  being  influenced 
only  by  the  probable  demand,  present  or  prospective. 

1  assert  that  in  the  making  of  prices  the  American  lumbermen  have 
never  been  controlled  or  scarcely  influenced  in  any  degree  by  the  com- 
petition of  Canadian  pine  lumber.  I  confine  my  remarks  to  pine  lum- 
ber, and  have  nothing  to  offer  in  respect  to  the  spruce  and  hemlock  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Canada,  tributary  to  the  Eastern  States,  or  to  the 
lumber  of  the  northwest  provinces,  tributary  to  the  United  States  Ter- 
ritories and  far  Western  States ;  but  to  the  white-pine  sawed  lum- 
ber, the  produce  of  the  middle  part  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  lying  between  Montreal  on  the  east  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
west,  within  which  bounds  are  produced  the  only  quantities  of  white-pine 
lumber  worthy  of  any  consideration,  and  which  embraces  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  the  chief  outlet  of  this  immense  district  or  pine  belt  lying  north 
of  the  Ottawa  Biver. 
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Tbe  fact  tbfet  pme  trees  are  not  reprcKluced  et  I 
qnestion  of  possibility  of  control  of  tbe  timber.  [ 
well  as  by  wbom,  are  tbe  i)ine  forests  of  tbe  UuiU  i 
owned  and  controlled  is  a  factor  in  determining  tb : 
of  tbe  possible  advantages  to  be  derived  by  tbe  pj  i 

Tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  United  States  (Jovern  i 
its  timbered  possessions  is  well  understood,  and 
cbasers  bave  come  into  possession  of  tbem  in  fee  6  i 
per  acre ;  that  baving  thus  obtained  absolute  co  i 
they  can  and  do  manage  tbeir  own  business  afEa*iri  \ 
with  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Governm  i 
lands,  subsequent  to  purchase  by  individuals,  beini ; 
and  State  taxation.  The  timber  thereon  is  cut  at 
as  tbe  necessities  or  inclinations  of  the  owners  mai 

Turning  now  to  tbe  Canadian  timber  we  find  a  ^  i 
tiee.  Tbe  forest  possessions  are  not  sold  by  tbe  gc 
the  owners.  The  lands  in  Quebec  are  controlled  I . 
emment  of  (Quebec,  while  those  in  Ontario  are  oi 
vincial  government  of  Ontario.  The  Dominion  G : 
controls  but  a  limited  area  in  the  northwest.  The  i ' 
not  sold  in  fee  simple,  but  are  leased  for  a  term  or 
tain  conditions  and  regulations,  tbe  modtta  of  doin ! 
auction.  Whenever  the  Government  may  deem  ii 
tune  to  dispose  of  cettain  areas  of  timbered  lands  1 
of  the  time  and  place,  with  a  description  of  the  lam 
and  the  privilege  of  leasing  is  put  up  for  tbe  big: 
which  sum  is  to  be  paid  simply  as  a  bonus  for  tbe  [i 
leseee  of  the  lands  offered,  under  conditions  of  le; 
are  statutory  and  of  coarse  well  understood  by  tbc^ 
conditions  of  the  lease,  termed  a  <' timber  license,' 
shall  (additional  to  the  first  <^  bonus''  paid),  on  tbe 
into  the  crown  land  office  a  certain  sum  per  squ:; 
which  sam  was  originally  $1;  then  it  was  advancfi 
fixed  at  $3.  If  any  trees  have  been  cut  on  lands  co 
such  cutting  shall  be  duly  reported  under  oath,  ai 
therefor  according  to  the  tariff  schedule,  as  given  I 
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Tar\f  of  Ufkber  due$. 


Ontario. 


Oak  and  walnat,  per  cubic  foot ; 

Maplo,  elm,  ash,  and  tamarack,  per  oabio  foot 

Norway  and  white  ptae,  birota,  bass-wood,  cedar,  and  otbor  square  timber,  per 

cubic  foot ■ 

Pino  saw -logs,  including  calls,  each 

Sjirnce  saw-logs,  13|  feet  long,  each 

Hemlock  saw-logs,  13J  feet  long,  each 

Hard-wood  saw  logs  and  tamarack,  ronnd 

Balsam  saw-logs,  18^  feet  long,  each 

Ph>e  staves,  per  1,000 

West  India  staves 

Cord-wood,  hard,  per  cord  of  128  feet 

Cord- wood,  soft,  per  cord  of  128  feet 

Cedarrails,  10tol2f#etiong,  perlOO 

Cedar  pickets,  perlOO 

Cedar  or  pine  shingles,  short,  per  XOOO 

Cedar  or  pine  shingles,  long,  per  1,000 \ 

Cedartelcgi-aph  poles,  each 

Cedarfence-ponts.  perfect  in  length 

Cedar  hop-pulea.  per  100 , 

Bails,  otbor  than  cedar,  per  100 

Pickets,  other  than  cedar,  per  100 

Bailway  ties,  any  timber,  each : 

Hemlock  lath- wood,  t>er  cord ^ 

Hemlock  bark,  per  cord 

Birch'stioks,  28  feet  long,  each 

Knpes,  according  to  size,  each ^ 

Fottocks,  according  to  size,  each ^ < 

Cedar  for  shingles,  per  cord 

Pine  for  shingles,  per  cord  

Boom  timber,  round,  spruce,  per  linear  foot 

Boom  timber,  pineortamarack,  per  linear  foot ^ 

Small  round  spruce  spars,  under  10  feet,  per  linear  foot 

Birch,  per  cord  of  128  feet 


$0.03 


.02 

.10 
.10 
.25 
.10 
7.00 
2.251 
.20 
.12 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


(t) 


(t) 


.01 
.30 


.10 


$ 


*  $1  per  100  feek        t  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valot^m.        X  One  eent  per  oubio  foot.        $  One  aad  one- 
qaarter  cents  per  cabio  foot. 

Additional  export  Dominion  cu$tom9  tariff. 

Pine  and  Korwav  saw-logs,  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure $2*00 

Spruce  and  hem  lock  saw-logs,  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure 1.00 

Shingle-bolts,  per  cord  of  l^foet - 1.50 

By  the  character  and  sam  of  the  annual  land  dues  ($300)  and  the  nat- 
ure and  amount  to  be  paid  as  timber  dues  (per  tariff),  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poBition  of  the  lessee  will  be  had,  while  the  lessor,  the  Grov- 
ernment,  it  will  be  also  observed,  continues  its  sole  control  over  the 
timber.  The  only  rights  which  the  lessee  possesses  is  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber on  his  licensed  lands  and  annually  pay  the  Gavemment  its  de- 
mands, and  when  promptly  paid  the  continued  right  to  renew  the 
license  yearly.        , 

It  is  likewise  the  right  of  the  Government  to  change  the  terms  and 
conditions  at  will,  taking  effect  after  the  1st  of  May  of  the  following 
year.  I  will  refer  to  the  last  order  making  such  changes,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  absolute  is  the  Government  control  and  their  disposi- 
tion in  the  premises. 

publio  notigb. 

Department  of  Crown  Lands, 

Toronto,  AprU  29,  1887. 
Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that,  by  order  in  council  of  27tb  instant,  the  rate  of 
ground-rent  on  timber  limits  or  berths  is  increased  from  |2  to  $3  per  square  mile  per 
annum;  and  the  dues  on  sauare  and  waving  pine  timber  are  increased  from  li  tc  2 
cents  per  cubic  foot ;  and  tne  dues  on  pine  BowAoga  are  increased  from  75  oent«)  to  %\ 
per  thousand  feet,  board  mej^ure. 
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The  iDoreaaed  gronnd-reDt  to  be  payable  on  lioenses  to  o 
newed  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  lriS7,  and  the  inore 
and  pine  snw-logs  to  be  payable  on  ench  pine  timber  and  si 
ter  the  date  last  above  mentioned. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  is  dated  A 
May  1,  and  that  withoat  any  prior  notification  of  ii 
This  order  means  an  additional  tax  upon  limit  h 
eifects  upon  licenses  according  to  their  holdings,  I 
approximately  from  $1,000  to  $80,000  individnallj 
to  be  paid  on  the  lands,  in  addition  to  which  comet 
on  the  timber  cat. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  describing  the  syst 
tries,  for  to  my  mind  they  are  the  key  by  which  th 
may  be  safely  prejadged  in  case  free  lumber  becoE 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  American  manufactc 
ing  of  prices.  In  doing  this  he  is  not  influenced  t 
ply  in  any  degree.  If  the  duty  of  $2  is  removed 
American  price,  because  it  has  never  been  a  factoi 
felt.  No  lower  price  will  prevail  in  the  United  Sfc 
and  no  different  net  results  will  be  experienced  by 

The  Canadian,  on  the  contrary,  will  lay  his  lumb* 
ican  market  at  $2  less  per  thousand,  and  will  obta 
the  American  does,  so  that  the  net  result  to  the  Ga 
will  be  a  clear  gain  of  the  $2  which  the  American 
mitted.  This  additional  net  result  to  the  Ganadia 
however,  be  of  very  brief  duration. 

Having  shown  how  the  governments  in  Canada 
trol  of  the  timber  land  and  their  disposition  to  tax 
'  I  am  confident  that  not  a  May  pay-day  will  pass  b 
will  issue  in  effect  that  a  further  increase  in  anc 
has  been  made  an  order  in  council,  in  sums  sufiici 
per  thousand  into  the  provincial  treasuries. 

Some  may  question  the  light  treatment  which  I 
of  Canada  lumber  exported  to  the  United  State 
statement  to  be  sound  and  reliable  that  the  Canad 
ber  sent  to  the  United  States  for  consumption  is 
ume  to  affect  prices  by  being  a  fiactor  in  any  degre 
'  The  following  table,  showing  in  feet  and  value 
of  sawed  lumber  and  value  only  of  other  forest  pr< 
dar  year  ending  December  31, 1887,  will  be  prool 
enced  lumb^-men  of  the  soundness  of  my  cone 
embraces  the  declared  exports  of  pine  at  the  por 
ville,  Brockville,  and  Prescott,  and  is  a  fully  relial 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  Ottawa  Valley 


For  ooDBQinp- 

Ytlwb. 

In  bond  lb 
export 

OtUwa 

Ftet 
190.  IM,  285 

9,497.868 
38,747,472 

$2,017,848.47 
a88,88&.21 
118,613.28 
420,870.64 

Fe€t 

88.688,84i 

GreoTllle 

Prescott 

BrockvUle 

Totia 

227,130,050 

2,827,234.85 

88,608^841 
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The  following  shows  the  exprnts  ftonL  Oasada  (omtosM  retnras)  of 
pine  boards  and  plank  from  all  of  Oanada  to  the  United  States  for  the 
tlHcal  year  ending  June  30: 


*■ 

Feet. 

Velm. 

3884 

507.208.000 
MO.  648. 000 
514,885.«00 
508.804.000 

t7. 058, 508 
0^95«.a«8 
6L863.QSL 

1P8G 

1S86     

Ig87 , 

^im;^ 

The  following  shows  the  export  of  pine  saw-logs  to  the  United  States 
in  the  following  years: 


' 

Feet 

Vahw. 

1884 ,.... 

074,000 
880.000 

6^860.000 
2.800.080 

08.012 

2.800 

4f,8IS 

1885 

1880 , 

18b7 

24;4S2 

By  comparing  the  quantities-  shown  in  the  ftiB^  table  (being  the 
amount  exported  from  the  Otta^wa  Valley)  with  the  amootit  shipped 
annually  from  all  of  Oaoada,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  bears  a 
percentage  to  the  total  exported  lit  1887  of  M  per  oent.y  showing  the 
important  position,  which  the  iXtawa  dtslriet  holds  in  this  industry* 

The  second  table  will  show  also  the  eoirrectness  of  my  statement  that 
the  volume  of  pine  lumber  exported  to  the  United  Stateafi^m  Canada  is 
too  insignittoant  to  have  any  iiiftnenee  in  the  making  of  prices  in  the 
Cuited  States.  Tbe  figures  show  that  if  ail  the  lumber  sent  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  was  pliuced  in  the  Chicago  market  itwoold 
supply  but  one-quarter  of  the  requirements  of  that  market  alone^  and 
but  ouehalf  of  tbe  quantity  bandied  in  either  Tonawanda  or  Buffalo. 

Regarding  the  few  logs  shown  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States, 
they  are  of  no  account  whatever^  nor  do  I^  believe  that  if  ^^free  lomber'^ 
were  to  prevail  that  any  appreciable'  inereaseof  log:  exports  would  be 
seen, for  the  logs  would^  to  alarge extent,  bemanuftioenred  into  lumber 
at  the  place  of  growth,  or  approximately  so,  as*  long  as  the  lumber  was 
admitted  free.  This  course  presents  very  many  palpable  advaiUtages 
as  against  the  expense  of  the  transfer  of  the  mill. 

A  few  millowuers  on  the  shoves^  or  adjacent  te  t^e  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  having  exfaaasted  thein  available  timber, 
would  make  a  few  ^asmodie  attempts  to  import  logs  ftom  Canada,  bnt 
a  very  brief  attempt  to  handle  logs^  aoross  tbe  lakes-  wonld  develop  the 
superiority  of  the  location  nearer  the  timber.  In  addition  to  tbie^  by 
operating  their  mills  in  Canada  they  would  find  the  English  markets 
open  to  them,  for  it  is  in  Canada  that  the  English  buyer  of  pine  lumber 
always  has  and  undoubtedly  will  oentinne  to  look  for  his  ateek.  This 
advantage  to  tbe  manufacturer  is  one  which  will  not  be  lost  or  disregard- 
ed, for  tbe  English  market  requires  from  Canada  pine  lumber  (main^  cut 
into  '^  deal ")  in  volume  about  half  as  large  as  is  sold  to  the  States. 

The  English  demand  also  is  gradually  changing  in  the  character  of 
its  requirements  of  <^  deals,"  sawed  boards,  and  plank. 

That  the  character  and  volume  of  the  English  trade  demand  for  sawed 
pine  lumber  from  Canada  may  be  properly  appreciated,  and  that  of  its 
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relative  importance  to  the  Canadian  as  compared 
United  States,  I  append  a  statement  of  the  export 
the  same  years  which  I  have  heretofore  given  f 
States.  This  comparison  shows  that  fully  doubh 
into  the  United  States  market  in  feet  over  that  i 
market,  but  as  that  sawed  for  the  English  is  90  pei 
3  inches  thick,  and  is  now  accepted  down  in  qm 
from  quite  ''common  stock,'^  the  greater  advantage 
lies  in  catering  to  the  English  requirements. 


Pine  boards,  planks,  and  ^*deal8"  exported  from  Canada  to  Gr 
years.    ( Canadian  statistics, ) 


DeaoriptioD. 

.       1884. 

188S. 

181  1 

Quanti- 

Valae. 

QoaDti- 

Value. 

Qaanti- 
tiea. 

Plaok  Mid  boards.. 
Deals 

Feet. 

24,484.000 
700, 76fi,  000 

Feet 
$297,786   19.156^000 
7.  610, 813 198, 393, 250 

$251,070 
2,079,270 

Feet. 

12, 673, 00( 

205,326,00<  ; 

Total 

725,250,000 

7, 908, 5091217, 540, 250 

2,030,340 

217,909,00(  1 

The  abnormal  exports  of  the  year  1884  will  be 
but  can  not  be  explained. 

This  subject  is  a  prolidc  one,  and  very  many  poi  i 
commercial  value  could  be  entered  into  in  connect 
do  this  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  allotted 
consular  reports.    If,  however,  from  the  stateme  i 
statistics  given  I  have  in  any  degree  assisted  to^ 
standing  of  the  free  lumber  problem,  the  pnrpoi 
been  attained. 

THO& 


Ottawa,  February  2,  X888. 
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WOOL. 

Saturday,  January  11, 1889. 

Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  delegates  from  the  National  Wool  Growers^  60%- 

mention. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  present:  Hon.  Wm.  Law- 
rence, of  Ohio,  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Col.  W.  L. 
Black,  of  Texas,  Texas  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Hon.  Davis  Cos- 
sit,  of  New  York,  president  New  York  Wool  Growers'  Association; 
Hon.  E.  W.  Peet,  of  Vermont,  president  Vermont  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation: Hon.  Gfeorge  H.  Wallace,  of  Missonri,  president  Missoori 
Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  Pennsylvania, 
president  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Hon.  A.  E. 
Sprague,  of  Ohio,  secretary  United  States  Registei'  Association ;  Hon. 
H.  Hutchinson,  of  Wisconsin,  president  Wisconsin  Wool  Growers' 
Association;  Hon.  David  Harpster,  of  Ohio,  president  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Association;  Albert  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Vermont,  secretary 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association;  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  of  California, 
secretary  California  State  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

BE1CABK8  OF  HOlf .  WILLIAM  LAWEEHCE,  OF  OHIO, 

Chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  XatUmal  Wool  Growers^  Convention. 

Senator  Morrill.  Mr.  Lawrence,  perhaps  yon  might  as  well  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee :  For  thfe  last  three  days  the  delegates  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Wool  Growers  have  been  in  convention  in  this  city,  and  they 
have  formulated  a  schedule  of  wool  duties,  which  they  hope  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  "They  have 
ir^pointed  a  committee  of  the  convention  to  present  that  schedule  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  aft«er  consultation  they  |iave  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient, before  presenting  the  schedule,  to  confer  with  the  mannfact- 
urers,  in  the  hope  that  a  schedule  can  be  agreed  upon  that  will  be  mu- 
tually satisfactory  to  all. 

Mr.  Delano,  the  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
is  in  telegraphic  correspondence  with  the  manufacturers  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  propose  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Monday  next  to  arrange  de- 
tails by  which  they  can  be  represented  before  this  committee;  and,  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  this  Finance  Committee  to  give  us  a  hearing,  say  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  it  would  be  very  much  preferable  to  a 
hearing  now. 

We  have  formulated  a  schedule  of  duties  which  we  will  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  incorporate  in  the  Senate  substitute  for  the  House  tariff  bill, 
but  if  the  plan  I  have  suggested  meets  with  the  favor  of  the  comimittee, 
we  prefer  to  delay  its  presentation  until  we  can  have  a  conference  with 
the  wool  manufacturers. 

Senator  Morbill,  It  will  be  for  the  sabcominittee  to  say. 


Senator  Aldbigh.    1  suppose  we  hIi^U  have  t<   | 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Shbbman.  It  will  be  pretty  difficult 
uiiaDiiiious  consent  in  the  Senate  we  have  agreed    i 
the  22d,  and  then  the  whole  of  this  business  will  i  i 
mittce  is  concerned. 

Senator  Aldrich.  We  can  confer  with  the  ma 
chants  when  they  come. 

Senator  Sherman.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make    : 
anything  that  is  done  will  have  to  be  done  not  I 
Wednesday  ftext. 

Mr.  Lawrbnck.  We  will  not  ask  delay  beyond  ' 
will  the  woolen  sdiedule  be  taken  up  in  the  Senu  i 

Senator  Ali^righ.  On  Monday  next,  we  expeci 

Senator  SHERiaA?^.  I  think  we  had  better  go  o  , 

Senator  Aldrigh.  We  can  afterwards  make  an 
ule  that  we  shall  agree  upon. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  had  better  go  on,  Judge 
your  statement,  and  then  you  can  give  us  the  sc 
pose.     With  yonr  statement  give  us  your  groun(  : 
that  induce  you  to  x>ropose  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  has  been  supposed  that  th  i 
growers  in  the  United  States  who  are  taking  ai  ; 
this  wool  tariff.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake*  It  i 
the  Senate  wonM  finally  act  about  the  20th  or  2)  i 
the  tariff  bill,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  the  president  i 
Growers'  Association  (Mr.  Delano)  issued  a  call  fi  i 
tion  of  wool  growers,  and  it  was  impossible  that  1 1 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  tha  ; 
States  and  Territories  represented  in  the  couventi 
in  this  city  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  and  which  I 
for  the  past  three  days. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  if  the  call  could  have  reac  i 
country  there  would  have  been  a  great  many  i 
These  delegates,  however,  represent  the  leading  \ 
zations  of  the  country,  and  they  come  from  the  ; 
Idaho,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon,  I 
Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia; 
Orange,  the  head  o£ which  is  here;  from  the  Natic  i 
Association,  the  United  States  Sheep  Registers'  j  i 
mont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  and  othi 
tions  of  wool-growers.    They  are  here  to  ask  thai 
shall  have  as  gockl  protection  as  is  accorded  to  t> 
similar  importance.    We  are  not  here  to  discuss  tl 
political  theories  with  the  general  question  of  protei 
that  the  recent  election  has  settled  the  policy,  f< 
least,  in  favor  of  the  general  policy  of  protection. 

The  wool  industry,  in  the  political  contest  thn 
JQSt  passed,  was  not  left  to  a  general  declaration,  si 
the  other  industries  of  the  country,  but  it  was  spei 
for  special  favor ;  and  it  was  said  in  the  Chicago 
received  the  sanction  of  the  country,  «s  we  suppoi 
dostryis  entitled  to  <' full  and  adequate  protecti 
words.  What  is  that  *•  full  and  adequate  protecti^ 
teotion,  as  we  conceive,  which  will  give  to  the  woo 


ican  market  for  their  prodacts  as  fully  as  other  duties  give  the  American 
market  to  the  products  of  other  industries.  For  instance*  the  wool- 
growers  suppose  they  have  a  right  to  ask  as  much  protection  of  Con- 
gress as  is  given  to  wool  manufacturers,  and  one  that  will  give  them 
the  American  markets  as  fully  for  their  products  as  the  tariff  on  woolen 
goods  gives  to  wool  manufacturers  the  American  markets  for  their 
products. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  if  the  worsted  clause  of  the  present 
tariff  law  were  corrected,  and  some  changes  were  made  which  would 
prevent  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  that  would  give  to  the  wool-growers 
all  the  protection  they  need.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  The  worsted 
clause  of  the  present  tariff  law  is  undoubtedly  a  discrimination  against 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  total 
amount  of  wool  imported  last  year  in  all  worsted  goods  amounted  to  at 
most  only  about  28,000,000  pounds,  and  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  wool  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  So 
that  a  correction  of  that  clause,  if  it  operated  to  exclude  worsted  goods 
entirely,  would  only  include  the  American  market  by  about  28,000,000 
pounds. 

We  consume  in  the  United  States  annually  about  600,000.000  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool.  Of  that  wool  we  produced  in  the  United  State-s 
last  year  about  265.000,000  pounds;  X^e  imports  of  clothing  and  comb- 
ing wool  were  32,000,000  pounds.  There  was  imported  about  50,000,000 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool.  The  imported  carpet  wool  was  81,000,000 
pounds,  equal  to  at  least  100,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  while 
the  imported  wool  and  worsted  goods  amounted  in  importations  to 
44,902,000  pounds,  and  that  required  for  their  protection,  in  foi*eigu 
wools,  at  least  149,000,000  pounds ;  making  a  total  of  504,000,000  pounds, 
in  rouud  numbers. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  protection  afforded  to  wool  is 
such  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  wool  consumetl  in  the 
United  States  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  protection 
afforded  to  the  wool-manufacturing  industries,  however,  is  very  dif< 
ferent. 

Take  the  article  of  carpets.  Under  the  present  tariff  of  12  cents  per 
square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  imports  for  1887  of  treble 
ingrain  carpet  were  only  25,437  square  yards,  valued  at  $19,332 ;  of  two- 
ply,  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  only  74,262 
square  yards,  valued  at  $40,416.  The  total  value^f  all  carpets  im- 
ported was  only  $1,472,665,  and  this  chiefly  of  .the  most  expensive 
classes. 

In  the  year  1880  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  was  sa protected 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  woolen  manufactures  in  that  fiscal  year 
amounted  at  wholesale  prices  to  but  $303,000,000,  of  which  $267,000,000 
were  domestic  and  $16,000,000  foreign  production. 

The  average  consumption  per  capita  in  1880  was  about  $6,  of  which 
$5.30,  or  88.3  per  cent.,  was  domestic,  and  only  70  cents,  or  11.7  per  cent., 
foreign  production. 

The  thing  of  which  we  complain  is  that  the  wool-growing  industry 
does  not  receive  that  "full  and  adequate  protection,"  by  a  very  large 
amount,  which  is  accorded  to  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  Un- 
derstand, we  are  not  complaining  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  wool- 
manufacturing  industry ;  we  are  in  favor  of  it^  and  personally  I  am  in 
favor  of  such  protection  as  will  shut  out  from  the  United  States  every 
yard  of  goods  and  every  article  which  can  as  well  be  made  in  this 
country  and  with  as  little  labor  here  as  anywhere  else* 
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What  we  ask,  then,  is  the  falfillment  o^  that  pledge  which  was  made 
by  the  Chicago  platform. 

Senator  Mobbilil.  You  make  yoar  statement  as  to  the  year  1880  f 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  Yes. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  for  the  time  since  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Because  1  have  not  the  offtcial  statistics.  But  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  home  production  of  manufactured  goods 
furnishes  a  larger  percentage  upon  the  consumption  in  the  year  1888 
than  it  did  in  the  year  1880.  The  fact  is  that  the  duty  upon  carpets  is 
almost  prohibitory ;  upon  the  lower  grades  of  carpets  it  is  so  nearly  so 
that  wc  say  It  is  absolutely  prohibitory. 

Si»nator  A^^dbich.  You  say  that  you  think  the  American  manufact- 
urers had  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  American  market  in  1880! 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  had  more  than  88  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  still  you  say  that  only  half  of  the  wool  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  was  produced  here  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Less  than  half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  produced  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can  make  those  two 
statements  harmonize. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  residue  of  wool  which  went  into  manufactured 
goods  was  imported  from  abroad. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  manufacturers  could 
have  h^d  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  estimated  the  amount  at  88  per  cent;  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  have  official  figures  for  it.  I  can  give  the  figures 
officially  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  and  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  has  been  any  material  increase  since  then  in  the  imports  of  foreign 
goods,  except  in  the  importation  of  worsted  goods,  by  reason  of  a 
ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  importations  of  woolen  goods  and  worsted 
goods  last  year  amounted  to  about  $44,000,000. 

Senator  Aldbich.  About  $49,000,000. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  In  1880  the  imports  were  $36,000,000. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  an  increase  from  $36,000,000  to $49,000,000. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  of 
$13,000,000.  • 

Senator  Al'dbich.  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  importa- 
tions of  combing  and  clothing  wools  in  that  time  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  have  the  statistics  of  importabons  of  combing  and 
clothing  wools,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  the  amount  of  esportations  deducted  in 
any  of  these  computations  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir,  , 

Senator  Aldbich.  Of  wool,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  can  give  you  the  official  figures  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  not  material  for  you  to  make  search  for  them ; 
I  did  not  know  but  you  had  them  at  hand. 

Senator  Allison.  You  mean  exports  of  wool  ?  , 

Senator  Aldbich,  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  There  were  about  16,000,000  pounds  of  wool  im- 
))orted. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  net  imports  were  about  16,000,000  to  18,000,- 
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Seiiiilor  Aldrich.  Combing  and  clothing  wool. 

Mr.  Barpstbr.  Altogether,  I  anderstood  3'oa  to  say. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  net  importations  were  aboat  16i,000,000 
pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  caa  supply  this  information  to  the  reporter 
afterwards. 

Senator  Allison.  We  have  all  those  figures. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  has  declined  about  10,000,000,  whereas  if 
the  increase  had  gone  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  wins  going  prior  to  the 
act  of  18G7,  the  increase  should  have  been  at  least  15,000,000  of  sheep ; 
making  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  which  we  otherwise  would 
have  had  of  at  least  25,000,000  sheep.  We  ought  to  have,  to  supply 
the  American  wants,  at  least  100,000,000 >heep.  This  shows  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1883  has  been  totally  inadequate  to 
furnish  to  t  le  wool-growers  the  market  for  their  product  as  fully  as  the 
duty  on  manufactured  woolen  goods  and  worsted  goods  furnishes  the 
market  to  the  American  manufacturers. 

The  act  of  1883  was  not  as  ]>rotective  as  the  act  of  1867,  not  only  be- 
cause the  duties  were  teduc-  d,  but  because,  by  the  general  decline  in 
the  price  of  wool,  the  duty  became  less  protective  for  the  time  being 
than  the  act  of  1867  was  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Senator  Morrill.  How  could  that  be  when  it  was  entirely  specific? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  But  if  foreign  wools  have  gone  down  in  price  much 
below  what  they  were,  the  manufacturers  can  still  pay  the  duty  and  im- 
port their  wools  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  not  produce  them.  That  is 
how. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  in  January  and  February  last  col- 
lected the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  production  of  wool  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  shown  in  that  collection  that  the  prices 
that  were  then  paid  for  wool  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  producing  the 
woul.  In  other  words,  under  conditions  as  they  then  existed,  if  tbey 
were  to  cpntinue,  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  must  practi- 
cnlly  be  abandoned.  It  is  abundantly  deuTonstrated  by  our  experience, 
by  ihc  fact  that  our  flocks  have  decreased  in  number  when  they  should 
have -increased,  and  by  the  low  prices  of  wool,  that,  under  present 
conditions  and  without  a  material  advance  in  the  duty  of  foreign  wool, 
the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  must  be  practically  abandoned. 
We  are  here  to  ask  that  we  shall  have  such  advance  as  will  save  this 
industry  from  destruction.  We  have  formulated,  as  I  have  said,  a 
84'hedule  of  duties,  which  we  ask  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  recommend  to  the  Senate. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  not  formulated  this  upon  the  idea  that  we 
would  ask  tor  more  than  we  expected  to  receive,  to  ask  for  mqch  and 
receive  something  less  by  way  of  compromise.  We  have  formulated 
this  with  the  lioi)e  that  we  will  receive  all  that  we  have  asked.  We 
have  not  asked  for  more  than  the  11  cents  per  pound  proposed  by  the 
Senate  substitute  upon  unwashed  clothing  wools.  While  ^e  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  such  a  rate  as  we  ought  to  have,  as  the  indostry 
deserves,  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  so  many  conflicting  interei)ts,  we 
are  not  here  to  ask  that  that  rate  shall  be  increased. 

Wool  is  divided  into  three  clases — clothing,  combing,  and  carpet 
wools.    The  Senate  substitute  for  the  House  taritf  bill  proposes  a  duty 
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of  11  ceiitfl  a  pound  on  unwashed  clothing  wools.  We  do  not  propose 
any  increase*  upon  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Senate  substitute  upon 
washed  and  scoured  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  is  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Lawebnob.  The  first  class.  We  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  in- 
crease on  tbe  duty  in  unwashed  combing  wool,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
Senate  substitute  at  11  cents  a  pound.  But  we  do  afik,  as  to  that,  that 
there  shall  be  a  higher  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  washed  combing  wool 
than  is  imposed  on  the  unwashed  combing  wool,  and  we  have  asked 
that  the  d«ty  be  fixed  upon  washed  combing  wool  at  5  cents  a  pound  in 
addition  to  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subject  if  they  were  im- 
ported unwashed.  That  is  achange  of  the  present  law,and  it  is  a  change 
of  the<Seuate  substitute  as  yon  have  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Eight  there,  will  you  please  tell  us  the  reason  for 
that  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  class  wools,  why  the  duty 
should  be  doubled  in  one  case,  and  why,  in  the  other  cases,  it  should  not 
be  increased? 

Mr.  Lawbbnob.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  was  done.  The  act  of 
1867  imposed  double  duty  upon  washed  clothing  wool,  and  treble  duty 
upon  all  scoured  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  is  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  imposed  but  one  rate  of  duty  upon  combing 
wool,  whether  washed  or  unwashed,  and,  as  I  have  said,  imposed  a 
treble  duty  ui>on  scoured.  It  imposed  but  one  duty  on  carpet  wool, 
waHhed  or  nnwasheii,  but  imposed  treble  duty  on  s«oured  wool.  The 
reason  why  at  that  time  there  was  no  increase  of  duty  put  upon  washed 
combing  wool  was  that  at  that  time  combing  wool  was  not  manufactured 
in  this  country  into  goods  for  men's  wear;  it  was  manufactured  into 
dresses  and  goods  of  that  sort,  and  its  importation  did  not  compete  with 
clothing  wools.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  distinction.  Besides  that, 
at  that  time,  according,  to  the  infonnation  I  have,  combing  wools,  in 
fact,  were  not  imported  washed,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  they 
would  be  imported  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  Relatively  very  few  combing  wools  are  imported 
now. 

Mr.  Lawbbngb.  That  is  true,  and  the  reason  why  there  are  not 
more  combing  wools  imported  now  is  in  consequence  of  the  recent  rul- 
ing of  the  Treasury  Department  discriminating  against  worsted  goods, 
and  wool,  instead  of  coming  in  as  such,  comes  in  now  in  the  form  of 
woolen  goods.  But  when  you  correct  that  ruling  the  result  will  be 
that  you  will  have  combing  wool,  washed,  to  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  unwashed. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  fabrics  that  £(re  called  worsted  goods  would 
be  manufactured  from  wools  designated  as  combing  wools  in  the  tarifi[' 
schedule  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  How  is  thatf 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  manufactures  of  worsted  goods  could  be 
niade  from  wools  which  are  designated  as  combing  wools  in  the  tariff 
schedule  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  are  classified  as  clothing  wools  under  the  act 
of  1867  and  1883  can  now  be  designated  as  combing  wools,  and  they 
can  be  made  into  worsted  goods,  that  is,  into  ladies'  dress^  goods,  and 
into  worsted  cloths,  etc. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you.  Take  the 
worsted  manufacturers  of  the  country,  what  percentage  of  combing 
wools  do  they  use  now,  or  could  they  use  under  any  circumstances, 
making  the  same  class  of  goods  f 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  The  amount  of  combinf^  wool  that  they  woald  ase 
would  depend  upon  the  demand  for  worsted  goods. 

Senator  ^ldrich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  use  any  of  these 
that  are  called 

Mr.  LA.WBENOE.  I  mean  to  say  that  worsted  cloths  for  men's  wear  are 
now  being  made  and  worn  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Au)RIGH.  I  understand  that,  but  are  they  made  of  combing 
wools? 

Mr.  Lawsenoe.  They  are  made  of  both  kinds. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Are  they  made  of  combing  wools  to  any  extent, 
do  you  understand  f 

Mr,  Lawrence.  The  combing  wools  are  the  better  wools. 

Senator  ALDBigH.  I  venture  to  say  that  ninety-nine  one-hundredths 
of  them  are  merino  wools. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed,  long  combing  wools 
were  not  manufactured  into  mef's  clothing  goods  at  all ;  men's  clothing 
goods  were  made  exclusively  of  merino  wool  or  the  common  lower  grades 
of  wool.  The  long  wools  were  manufactured  into  ladies'  dress  goods 
and  goods  of  that  sort  But  now,  with  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
worsted  cloths  of  wool  for  men's  wear  are  manufactured  as  well  from 
merino  wool  as  from  combing  wool.  If  this  discrimination  is  made,  per- 
mitting combing  wool  to  come  in  unwashed  at  thesamerate  as  washed, 
it  will  promote  th^  growth  in  foreign  countries  of  the  long  combing 
wools  and  their  importation  into  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
and  thus  drive  out  to  a  large  extent  the  clothing  wools  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  judge  of  the  bill  by  the  effect  it  will  have,  and  if  this 
discrimination  be  continued  in  favor  of  combing  wools,  the  result  will 
be  that  you  will  thereby  encourage  the  growth  of  combing  wools  in  for- 
eign countries  expressly  for  the  American  mjarket,  because  they  can 
come  in  at  a  much  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Albbich.  What  I  wished  to  impress  upon  you  was  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  wools  that  are  now  made  into  worsted  goods  in  this 
country  are  wools  grown  upon  sheep  containing  merino  blood  or  what 
are  known  as  clothing  wools,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  so,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  is  that  if  yoo 
continue  this  discrimination,  the  result  will  be  that  foreign  countries  will 
grow  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  they  now  do  the  long  combing  wools 
for  the  American  market,  because  they  can  come  in  at  a  much  less  rate 
of  duty  than  the  clothing  wools. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  do  they  use  them  for! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  For  the  manufacture  of  just  such  articles  as  this  gen- 
tleman's coat,  for  worsted  for  men's  wear.  That  is  what  they  can  use  it 
for,  and  that  is  whatthe^  do  use  it  for. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  they  do,  and  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  My  information  is  that  that  can  be  done. 

Senator  Morrill.  As  we  have  but  a  very  short  time  at  our  disposal 
this  morning  we  will  listen  to  Judge  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  combing  wools  is, 
in  fact,  less  protective  than  a  duty  of  11  csents  a  pound  on  clothing 
wool.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  long  combing  wools  shrink  much 
less  in  scouring  than  our  clothing  wools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duty 
of  11  cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  combing  wool  is  at  the  most  not  more 
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than  the  equivalent  of  7  cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  clothing  wool. 
That  is  just  about  what  it  is.  It  shrinks  so  ranch  less,  that  really,  while 
it  is  nominally  11  cents  a  pound,  yei,  as  compared  with  our  wool  ami 
other  clothing  wool  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  7  cents  on  unwashed  wool,  l^ow,  we  have  proposed 
in  our  schedule  that  when  combing  wools  come  in  washed  they  shall 
pay  an  additional  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Voobhebs.  There  is  class  2 ;  the  first  item  is  combing  wool, 
valued  at  30  cents  a  pound  or  less.  In  the  Senate  bill  they  propose  to 
pat  1 L  cents  duty  upon  it.    Do  you  propose  to  put  5  cents  more  upon  it  f 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  iNTo,  sir ;  we  propose  to  leave  it  at  11  cents,  but  when 
it  comes  in  washed,  so  that  it  shrinks  much  less,  we  propose 

Senator  Shebman.  Look  at  the  bill. 

Senator  Voobhees.  It  is  just  the  same  here. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  eftect  would  be  to'toake  it  16  cents  a  pound 
on  washed  wool. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes;  because  the  duty  on  washed  clothing  wool  is 
22  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Voobhees.  The  classification  does  not  say  whether  it  is 
washed  or  unwashed. . 

Mr.  Lawbence.  That  is  the  elFect.  I  hope  you  will  get  the  idea. 
Under  the  bill,  as  you  now  have  it,  washed  clothing  wool  pays  a  duty 
of  22  cents  a  pound,  and  under  the  bill,  as  you  now  have  it,  washed 
combing  wool  pays  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound,  which  is  in  fact  only 
the  equivalent  of  about  7  cents  on  unwashed  wool.  We  propose  to  add 
to  this  11  cents  on  washed  combing  wool  5  cents,  makiug  the  duty  on 
washed  combing  wool  16  cents  a  pound,  whereas  upon  washed  clothing 
wool  it  is  22  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  That  is  in  class  If 

Mr.  Lajwbence.  Yes ;  so  that  we  are  asking,  not  for  an  increase 
equal  to  the  duty  imposed  on  combing  wool,  but  much  less — for  an  in- 
crease of  less  than  half  what  is  added  to  clothing  wool  when  it  comes 
in  washed. 

Senator  Voobhees.  Do  you  folks  in  Ohio  raise  combing  wool  mostly  f 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  No,  sir;  but  you  do  in  Indiana. 

Senator  Voobhees.  We  are  neighbors,  you  know. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Voobhees.  I  am  an  Ohio  man,  too,  if  you  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  Ohio  and  Indiana  people. 

rtlr.  Lawbenge.  There  is  no  better  State  in  the  Union  than  Ohio. 

Senator  Voobhees.  That  is  right  I  was  born  in  Ouio  and  have 
lived  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  They  raise  combing  wool  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Ohib,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep  as  in 
Indiana. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  know  better  than  I  do,  of  course* 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Indiana  and  Kentucky  aie  the  two  great  combing- 
wool  States. 

There  is  a  reason  why,  in  all  the  Southern  States,  the  combing-wool 
industry  should  be  Increased,  a  very  strong  reason,  and  that  is,  there 
may  be  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  mutton.  In  that  warm  climate, 
with  a  sparse  population,  they  can  not  kill  beeves  and  have  fresh  meat, 
because  it  will  become  unfit  for  use  before  it  can  be  consumed;  but  if 
you  increase  the  mutton  production  in  the  Southern  States,  that  will 
furnish  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  fresh  meat,  which  they 
very  much  need  for  health.   That  would  increase  the  supply  of  muttoui 
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and  not  only  so,  bat  would  increase  the  mutton  snpply  of  the  whole 
country,  and  give  us  cheaper  meat  food  for  our  great  cities  and  maoa- 
facturiiig  districts  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  you  make  this  distinction 
against  combing-wool  sheep.  The  producers  of  the  sheep  cap  famish 
that  kind  of  food  cheaper  than  before^  becaase  they  derive  some  profit 
as  well  from  the  wool  as  from  the  carcass.  So  that,  in  the  interesfe  of 
cheap'  meat  food  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Soatbern 
States,  where  that  kind  of  fresh  meat  food  is  mncb  needed  and  can  not 
be  had  in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  the  policy,  as  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, of  this  Government  to  encourage ^now  the  production  of  long-wool 
sheep,  and  this  small  advance  in  the  duty  on  combing  wool  will  contrib- 
ute to  that  result.    So  much  for  that. 

We  have  classified  carpet  wools  and  we  have  adopted  section  343  pre- 
cisely as  you  have  it,^  except  that  we  have  added  these  words  to  it: 

Esclnding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merino  or  English 
blood. 

Now,  gennine  carpet  wool  is  the  product  of  native  sheep.  The  nativo 
Mexican  sheep  is  perhaps  as  good  a  producer  of  what  is  known  as  pure, 
genuine  carpet  wool  as  any  that  can  be  specified.  But  in  tbreign  coun- 
tries, in  Kussia  and-  other  countries,  from  which  we  derive  the  largest 
X>art  of  our  carpet  wool,- there  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  admixt- 
ure of  merino,  which  has  improved  in*  quality,  and  we  wish  to  exclude 
Irora  the  carpet  class  such  wools  as  have  been  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  merino  or  English  blood.  We  therefore  ask  to  strike  out  of 
section  343  the  words  ^'  and  other  similar  wools.''  It  now  reads  ^^  carpet 
wools  and  other  similar  wools."  Under  that  phrase  "  other  similar 
wools"  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  wools  have  been  brought  into 
the  United  States  which  are  not  carpet  wools  at  all. 

Senator  Sherman.  Do  yon  know  to  what  extent  carpet  wools  have 
been  used  for  ot.her  purposes  f 

Mr.  LAVk^BBNGE.  Yes,  I  will  come  to  that  We  propose  an  addilaon 
of  a  new  section,  to  be  numbered  34IJ: 

All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which  any  of  the  lees  valnable  part  of 
the  fleece  has  been  removed|  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  dnty  of  6  cents  per 
pound. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this:  The  Australian  wools,  which  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  before  they  are  imported  are  skirted, 
that  is^  the  belly  and  breech  wool  is  all  cut  off,  and  the  central  and  back 
part  of  the  fleece  is  imported,  the  lightest  part.  In  that  way  the  tariff 
is  practically  evaded.     What  becomes  of  that  skirting  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  HisoocK.  How  evaded  t    I  do  not  see. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  evaded  by  cutting  the  lightest  and  best  part  of 
the  fleece  introduced  at  the  prescribed  duty,  instead  of  bringing  in  the 
cheaper  part. 

Senator  HiscocK.  That  does  not  Change  the  duty  on  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  does  not  change  thcidut^',  but  you  get  at  the 
best  part  of  the  fleece  and  import  that ;  instead  of  bringing  the  whole 
fleece  in,  you  bring  only  about  three-quarters  of  it. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  would  it  help  any  to  force  in  the  whole  fleece? 
.  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  would  help  the  wool-growers  in  this  country. 

Senator  IIisoocK.  To  bring  in  the  whole  fleece  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  To  bring  in  the  whole  fleece. 

Senator  Sherman.  Three-fourths  of  the  fleece  would  come  in  compe- 
tition, and  that  would  be  less  than  competition  with  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  How  that  is  imported  I  do  not  know — ^probably 
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tiBdor  the  name  of  carpet  wool,  and  it  is  use 
clotbiiig  goo<l8.  It  is  practically  a  fraud  upou 
not  give  t-o  American  wool-growers  the  same  i 
would  if  the  whole  fleece  were  brought  in.  Tl 
have  inserted  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  large  a  proportion 
from  Australia  is  probably  treated  in  that  wa^ 

Mr.  Lawb£NOE.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  pe 
as  I  understand  it,  a  very  large  proportion. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Most  of  it! , 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Most  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  your  proposition 
the  duty  on  most  of  the  Australian  wool  6  cen 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  n 
i»at  to  bring  in  the  whole  fleece. 

Senator  Allison.  Your  first  proposition  woi 
from  the  schedule  of  carpet  wools^  as  I  nnderst 
blood  f 

Mr.  Laavbence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  I  thought  I  understood  ; 
the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  object  of  it  is  to  exclv 
been  improved  in  condition  by  the  admixtu 
blood. 

Senator  Allison.  And  you  stated  that  mc 
were  so  improved! 

Mr.  Lawbence.  If  I  did,  I  was  perhaps  in( 
the  Russian  wools  have  not  been  generally  so  i 

Senator  Allison.  What  wools  do  you  refer 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  Sodth  American  wools 

Senator  Allison.  And  your  object  was  to 
carnet  wools  1 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir ;  to  exclude  those  i 
that  nothing  shall  come  in  as  carpet  wool  excej 
carpet  wool. 

Now  as  to  wools  of  the  third  class ;  that  is, 
growers  of  the  United  States  suflter  more  fron 
pet  wools — wools  under  the  name  of  carpet  wo 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods — t 
ur€f  ot  the  tariff  law.  We  propose  that  car 
shall  pay  double  duty,  and  I  will  present  soi 
that  should  be  so. 

In  the  first  place  the  duty  on  carpet  wooh 
cents  and  6  cents  a  i>ound,  would  not  be  i 
in  1867,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  of  all  the 
very  materially  since  1867,  and  by  reason  of  i 
of  foreign  wool  (the  result  of  a  vast  increase  ii 
foreign  countries)  these  wools  can  be  importe 
compete  with  our  wools  much  more  than  they 
understand,  in  1867,  in  practice,  these  wools  ^ 
are  now. 

Senator  Allison.  They  tell  us  they  have  be 
the  men  who  import  them  tell  us  so. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
washed  but  well  washed,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
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and  tbej  have  been  brought  in  in  almost  a  scoured  condition  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  intended  for  unwashed  wool. 

I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  report  which  was  made  by  United 
States  Consul  Thomas  E.  Heenan,  at  Odessa,  Russia,  on  the  condition 
of  the  wool  trade  between  south  Kussia  and  the  United  States  in  1887- 
In*  that  report  he  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

First  That  the  wool  trade  betweea  south  Roasia  and  the  United  States  has  been 
carried  on  for  twenty  years  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
StatOH. 

Second,  That  all  of  the  wool  shipped  from  ^nth  Rnssia  to  the  United  States  is  the 
property  of  three  or  four  American  importers. 

Third.  Tu.'itthe8e  importers,  in  comoination  with  the  shippers^  have  contrived  to 

Sreveut  the  tecoguition  of  a  market  price  for  the  so-called  Donskoi  washed  wools  at 
:oBtoff-ou-Doii. 

Fourth,  That  all  of  these  wools  are  and  have  been  scoured  wools. 

Fifth,  That  these  wools  have  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United 
States  at  low-duty  limits  (2i  cents),  others  again  at  high  duties  (5  cents),  when  all  of 
them  KhoiiUl  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wool. 

Sixth,  That  the  fraudulent  designation  of  these  wools  has  benefited  the  Americam 
importers,  and  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  to  honest  wool  merchants  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

Sei-enih,  That  the  loss  will  exceed  $10,000,000  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

Eighth,  That  this  loss  will  reach  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  is  very  prob- 
able. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  say  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duty  on  washed 
car[iet  wools  is  that  cari>ets  are  entitled  to  no  special  favor;  they  are 
luxuries,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  discrimination  should  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  carpet  industry.  There  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  is  better  protected,  if  there  be  any  that  is  as  well  protected, 
as  the  carpet  manufacturing  industry.  Why!  Why  should  there  be 
a  discrimination  made  in  favor  of  the  carpet  industry  t  If  cheap  foreign 
woo]  bo  a  desirable  thing,  and  if  it  can  be  liad  by  the  importation  of 
wool,  there  are  ten  reasons  why  foreign  clothing  wool  should  come  in 
cheap  to  one  why  foreign  carpet  wools  should  come  in  cheap;  and  I 
may  add  that  if  there  be  any  reason  why  foreign  wool  of  any  kind 
should  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  to  furnish  cheap  wool  to  the  United 
States,  the  same  arguments  will  prove  that  it  is  wise  to  bring  in  all  for- 
eign goods.  So  that  you  must  maintain  the  protective  policy  as  a  whole, 
regarding  the  industry  of  wool  production,  or  on  principle  you  must 
abandon  it  altogether.  I  do  not  think  carpet  wools  are  entitled  to  any 
special  favor. 

Senator  Shebman.  As  against  any  other  forms  of  woolt  • 

Mr.  Lawrence.  As  against  any  other  forms  of  wool,  and  not  to  as 
much  favor  as  other  forms  of  wool. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  remain,  as  fixed  by 
the  Senate  bill ^ 

Senator  Hiscock.  In  that  connection  you  insist  that  carpet  wools 
could  be  and  would  be  produced  in  this  country  profitably  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do,  yes ;  and  if  you  desire  some  light  upon  that 
I  will  furnish  you  that.  But  I  insist  further  not  only  that  they  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  would  be,  but  if  they  were  not,  that 
the  carpet  industry  is  entitled  to  no  special  favor  over  and  above  other 
wools.    But  I  will  speak  to  that. 

I  wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  duty  on  carpet  wools — assuming  that  they  will  come  in  washed, 
and  as  this  consular  report  shows  that  they  do  come  in  scoured  at  2^ 
cents  duty 

Senator  Allison,  Does  it  show  that  they  come  in  scoured! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  but  under  the  low  limit  duty.    I  do  insist}  if 
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unwashed  wool,  if  so  mach ;  and  this  is  on  a  lo  ; 
a  pound.    Suppose  you  ptit  3  cents  ou  unwashed 
what  will  carpet  wools  cost  f    In  1887  the  carp<  i 
the  2i  cent  duty  of  the  act  of  1883,  amounted  t 
of  the  custom-house  valuation  of  $6,185,733,    ; 
pound.    The  great  body  of  the  foreign  wool  im 
States  in  18G7  came  in  at  a  valuation  of  10  cent 
this  washed  and  scoured  condition.    Nowjf  you 
wool  double  duty,  say  3  cents  addjtional,  suppos  i 
at  3  and  make  it  6  cents  a  pound  on  washed  wo  i 
cents  a  pound,  whereas,  on  the  washed  clothiii  | 
cents  additional.     Why  that  discrimination  ?    I 
favor  of  the  carpet- wool  industry  that  is  uncallc  i 
nation  in  favor  of  a  luxury.    It  is  a  discrimina  I 
to  the  clothing  wool  producers  of  the  United  S 
little  further  along.    This  is  the  great  body  of 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  carpet  wool  impoi  i 

Senator  Voorhees.  What  kind  of  wool  con 
priced,  rich  carpets  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  presume  for  those  carpets  a 
comes  in,  but  they  are  bought'  by  men  who  a : 
course,  there  is  no  objection. 

Senator  Voorhees.  I  am  simply  looking  out  i  i 
have  to  have  cheap  carpets. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  that  is  all  right. 

Now,  let  me  call  the  attention  to  another  grac 
were  imported  last  year,  and  compare  them  w 
imported  last  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  1887  ther< 
pet  wools,  under  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  19,1 
at  $3,554,823,  or  a  very  small  fraction  over  18  cen  I 
.  numbers  19,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  cam 
duty  of  5  cents,  and  at  a  value  of  18  cents  a  poi 

Senator  Sherman.  That  is  abdut  the  average 
nott 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  am  i 

Senator  Axdrich.  Those  are  all  wash^  wool 

Mr.  Lawrence.  !No,  sir ;  they  came  in  not  sci 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  understand  that,  but  the; 
as  a  matter  of  course  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes ;  cestainly,  they  are 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  would  be  the  pri 
washed  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Before  I  come  to  that  let  me 
will  come  to  that.  I  am  calling  the  attention  oi 
the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  19,000,000  p 
carpet  wool  came  in  at  a  valuation  of  18  cents  a 
in  this  connection  that  wools  in  that  condition, 
will  make  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  yards  of 
wools. 

Now  as  to  the  clothing  wools  that  came  in.  1! 
wool  in  the  grease  for  1887  were  22,607,856.3  p<i 
value  of  $4,127,025.97,  or  18.697  cents  per  pound 

Senator  Aldrich.  Those  are  unwashed. 

Senator  Allison.  The  figures  we  have  are  18 
have  all  those  figures  in  gre£^t  det^t 


Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes.  Now  what  I  wish  to  call  the  attentiiMi  of  tftie 
committee  to  is  this:  That  in  roand  unmbers,  19,000,000  pounds  of  car- 
pet wool  came  in,  valit^d  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  22,500,^600  pounds  of 
clothing  wool  catpe  in  at  a  valuation  of  18  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  One  is  washed  and  the  other  unwashed  f 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Certainly ;  one  is  washed  and  the  other  is  unwashed ; 
but  the  point  I  am  making  is  this :  That  carpet  wools  of  equal  value 
with  clothing  wool  Ciune  in. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  demonstrated  by  any  means. 

Senator  Shebman.  He  shows  that  th^  unwashed  clothing  wool  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  washed  carpet  wool. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  not  proved. 

Mr.  Lawbengb.  What  I  am  trying  to  iiApress  upon  the  committee 
is  that  if  two  kinds  of  wool  of  equal  value  come  in  they  should  pay  an 
equal  rate  of  duty ;  that  if  a  pound  of  carpet  wool  worth  18  cents  comes 
in,  and  and  a  pound  of  clothing  wool  worth  18  cents  comes  in,  the  car- 
pet wool  should  pay  as  much  duty  as  the  clothing  wool ;  otherwise  it 
would  look  to  me  as  if  there  was  an  unjust  discrimination.  That  is  tlw 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Senator  Allison.  You  are  making  the  revenue  point. 

Mr.  Lawbbnge.  No,  sir;  1  am  speaking  about  the  revenue  point,  to 
be  sure,  but  for  the  puri>ose  of  showing  that  there  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  greater  according 
to  the  value  of  carpet  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawbbnge.  No,  there  are  objections  to  ad  valorem  duties.  But 
the  duty  on  carpet  wools  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  pound  of  carpet 
wool  of  equal  value  with  a  pound  of  clothing  wool  should  pay  as  mu<di 
duty  as  the  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Shebman.  But  that  it  should  be  a  specific  duty  t 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes.  However,  we  are  not  asking  that;  we  are 
asking  simply  that  upon  this  class  of  wools  washed  the  duty  shall  be 
JO  cents,  whereas  upon  the  clothing  wools  it  is  22  cents;  that  is  what 
we  are  asking. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  carpet  wools  are  used  for  clothing 
purposes. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  bring  us  some  pretty  substantial  proof, 
because  they  deny  that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  One  year  ago  a  conference  of  the  wool  dealers  and 
manufacturers  and  growers  was  held  in  this  city,  and  tlie  inquiry  was 
made  of  carjjet  manufacturers  as  to  the-capacity  of  the  carpet  mills  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  how  much  carpet  wool  they  would  consume  if 
they  were  running  on  full  time.  I  now  prefer  to  let  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Missouri,  president  of  the  Wool-Growers'  Association,  who  was  in  that 
conference,  state  what  the  answer  was. 

Senator  Voobhees.  What  was  the  proposition f    State  it  over  again, 
.  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  My  proposition  is  that  at  least  40,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  imported  as  car{)et  wool  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
goods. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is,  one-half  of  all  the  importation  of  carpet 
wools  was  used  in  clothing;  that  is  your  statement  I  would  like  you 
to  prove  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  should,  too. 

Senator  Voobhees.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  let  us  hear  you. 

Senator  Allison.  They  deny  that  in  toto» 

Mr.  Lawb^ng^.  I  know  they  do* 
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Mr.  Wallaob.  This  question  of  the  c  i 
up  at  the  couferenoe  [of  January,  1888],  i  i 
Houston^  president  of  the  Hartford  Carx]  i 
the  time,  what  possible  amount  the  carpet 
one  year's  full  time.  He  studied  for  a  ni  i 
that  the  total  amount  they  could  consul  i 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Phi  i 
the  best-posted  carpet  men  we  have  i 
tion  was  referred  to  him,  and  he  said  he  6 

Seferring  to  some  other  gentlemen  i  i 
asked  if  they  knew  any  instance  where  ! 
manufacturers,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Justi<  i 
imported  3,000,000  pounds  in  one  lump  f<  i 
quality  than  he  needed,  he  sold  it  to  mac 
Island,  and  they  w^re  at  that  time  (on 
that  for  that  purpose.    Mr.  Consalus,  i 
that  he  was  selling  that  imported  carpet  i 
wear  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  for  their  ] 
Saint  Louis,  who  has  heretofore  found   i 
Missouri  wool  among  the  manufactuic  i 
southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  said  tha 
them  that  quarter-blood  he  found  them  i 
for  which  they  said  2^  cents  duty  had  bi  i 
tlemen  in  the  conference,  the  carpet  1 1 
this  44,000,000  to  50,000,000  pounds,  an  I 
but  they  supposed  it  had  been  bought  ii 
store.    That  was  the  conference  as  it  oc  i 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  do  you  mi 
44,000,000  and  60,000,000  pounds,  takini  | 
consumption  of  carpet  wools  t 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  recollection  of  figi  i 
lieve  the  importation  of  carpet  wools  wa« 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Lync 
States  produce  ft'om  25,000,000  to  27,0(i 
New  Mexico  and  the  southern  part  of 
Houston  said  the  makers  could  consume 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  read  the 
committee! 

Mr.  Wallace*  I  have  seen  their  stat 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  think  : 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  gave  a  statemen 
I  have  given  it,  and  then  they  went  hom 
ments  that  they  afterwards  made  to  you 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  believe  the  8 
conference,  and  do  not  believe  the  statei 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  believe  that  before  t 
they  believed  to  be  pretty  nearly  true,  i 
endeavored  to  get  out  of  a  hole.    That  \ 
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Large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  as  third  class  (carpets)  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  whence  a  very  small  percentage  of  wools  of  this 
class  comes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Senator  Voorhbes.  Does  his  statement  differ  from  this! 

Senator  Aldbigh.  fie  estimates  10,000,000  pounds  used  for  other 
parposes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  like  to  add*  to  what  I  have  said  a  statement 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  that  conference.  He  said  that  the  materials  of 
the  suit  which  lie  wore  at  that  time — ^and  perhaps  he  had  a  number  of 
customers  at  his  back— were  made  of  wool  imported  and  which  paid  bat 
6  cents  duty: 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  entire  suit  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  whole  suit. 

Senator  Vookhebs.  And  that  was  carpet  wool. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  was  the  man's  name  I  I  think  if  you  make 
a  statement  of  that  kind  you  ought  to  give  his  name. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  was  E.  A.  Green,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  It  will  be  observed,  as  to  that  class  of  carpet  wools 
at  which  we  are  aiming,  that  it  will  not  prevent  the  importation,  as  we 
imported  last  year  in  round  number  62,000,000  pounds,  at  a  valuation 
of  only  10  cents  a  pound.  Our  proposition  will  not  interfere  with  that. 
You  can  have  62,000,000  pounds,  taking  the  imports  of  last  year  as  a 
basis  of  the  lower  prices  and  grades  of  carpet  wool,  and  that  will  only 
be  increased  2J  cents  a  pound  if  you  double  the  duty  on  washed  wool. 
You  can  still  have  62,000,000  pounds,  and  that  will  certainly  supply  all 
the  ordinary  wants  for  common  carpets.  If  on  the  higher-priced  carpet 
wools  the  duty  should  be  largely  increased,  and  if  any  of  those  wools 
should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  it  will  only  be  because  of 
the  higher  prices  and  more  expensive  carpets  bought  by  those  who  are 
well  able  to  pay.  So  that  I  think  it  is  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  these  wools  do  compete  with  and  displace  an  equal  amount  of 
American  clothing  wools,  those  that  come  in  of  the  highest  class ;  in 
round  numbers  19,000,000  pounds  came  in  last  year. 

Senator  Albbich.  Then  you  do  not  place  any  credence  at  all  in  the 
statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Oh,  well,  their  information  was  gathered  from  men 
who  may  have  accurate  information. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  would  like  to  have  your  attention  directed  to  an- 
other point  when  you  come  to  it;  that  is,  what  corresponding  duty  is 
put  upon  carpets  and  woolen  goods  to  balance  the  specific  duty  which 
is  put  upon  those  goods  that  enter  as  washed  at  a  certain  rate  ? 

Senator  Allison.  As  we  have  but  a  half  hour  of  time  left,  I  think  if 
you  can  condense  your  statement  so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
ask  some  questions  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  Take  the  higher  grades 
of  carpet  wools  imported  last  year,  19,685,714  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of 
18  cents  a  pound;  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  was  27.69  per  cent.;  on  car- 
pets of  various  grades  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate — ^ 

Senator  Shebman.  I  want  to  know  what  the  specific  duty  was. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  can  give  you  the  specific  reference  to  the  ad  va- 
lorem,  according  to  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,    lu  1887 
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the  imports  were  73.92,  61.13,  59.03,  55.10,  54.27, 
40  per  cent.    The  lowest  was  40  and  the  highesi 

Senator  Shebman.  That  combines  the  speeifi 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  reducing  the  whole  • 

Senator  Shebman.  That  is  not  exactly  whi 
make  my  oalcnlation  from  the  data  you  have  gi 

Senator  Allison.  The  73  per  cent,  is  not  i 
etc. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Well,  on  the  higher  grade 
34.98  per  cent,  and  on  the  lower  it  was  only  sc 
mnch  more  on  the  higher  grade.  Kow,  upon  tl 
can  in  the  United  States  prodnoe  caxpet  wooli 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  we  are  prodaclng  1( 
pet  wool  a  year. 

Senator  Allison.  I  would  like  to  see  that  e 
us  that.  I  have  heard  the  statement,  on  the 
practically  no  carpet  wool  produced  in  this  com 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  say  they  use  no  car] 
ing  clothing.    Mr.  Dobson  says  tiiat  in  express 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  wa«  not  aware  that  anybo< 
that  we  produced  19,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  \^ 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  their  absolute  state 
oaoi  not  be  produced  in  this  country  at  all;  and 
late  opposition  of  opinion  and  judgment  it  is  ii 
a  statement  of  facts.  These  carpet  men  say  th< 
wool,  and  yet  Mr.  Lawrence  says  they  have  19,01] 

Senator  Sherman.  That  ought  to  be  followec 

Senator  Voobhees.  Would  it  not  be  accoi 
things  that  they  should  use  Mexican  wool  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  In  our  conference  a  year  ai 
we  produced  20,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool 
American  Wool  Reporter,  of  Boston,  January 
that  the  carpet  factories  required  in  1887  a  dom 
pounds,  and  imported  25,000,000  pounds  of  woo 
ican  Wool  Reporter  for  January  19,  1888. 

Senator  Shebman.  Published  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Tes;  and  in  our  conference 
controverted;. it  never  has  been  controverted  1 
question  whether  we  can  produce  carpet  woe 
herd— — 

Senator  Shebman.  I  think  you  ought  to  mak 
the  committee.' 

Senator  Voobhees.  That  Wool  Journal,  of ! 
evidence. 

Senator  Aldbich,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
paper,  has  any  better  knowledge  than  these  g€ 
not  as  good. 

Senator  'Voobhees.  We  have  those  sheep  in 
and  they  produce  this  kind  of  wool,  and  it  is 
would  be  used  in  manufacturing  carpets  than  ci 
for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other. 

Senator  Albbioh.  The  same  wool  is  used  foi 
carpets  and  these  coarse  cheviots  and  blankets  th 

Senator  Shebman.  The  distinction  between  c 
ing  wools  has  been  almoat  entirely  obliterated. 
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Senator  Voobhees.  That  is  the  trouble ;  it  id  becoming  a  very  dim 
line. 

Mr.  Laweence.  My  impressioti  is  that  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  wool  for  1887  concedes  the  fact 

Senator  Allison.  You  might  just  bear  that  in  mind,  and  hand  any 
information  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  during  the  day  to  the  reporter 
to  be  incorporated  with  your  remarks,  und  not  to  stop  now  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  will  furnish  the  evidence  of  that.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  produce  all  the  carpet  wools  in  the  United  States 
that  we  want,  we  are  not  asking  a  duty  which  tnll  enable  us  to  grow 
the  cheaper  classes  of  carpet  wools,  but  are  asking  a  duty  under  which 
within  a  very  short  time  we  will  uroduce  that  kind  of  carpet  wool  that 
comes  in  now  at  a  valuation  of  IS  cents  a  i>ound. 

Senator  Mobbill.  That  is  the  long-fleeced  wool  of  the  merino,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  mean  what  comes  in  as  carpet  wool  mainly. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  think  we  will  produce  carpet  wool  under  the 
first  classification  under  10  cents  a  pound  T 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Not  at  present;  not  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpet 
wool,  but  the  better  grades. 

Senator  Allison.  By  those  you  mean  worth  18  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  want,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  wool  to  a  large  extent  which  in  fact  is  not  used  in  carpets  at  all,  but 
goes  into  clothing.  Now,  I  think  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  better  posted  than  Mr.  Shepard,  president  of  the  Texas  Wool 
Growers'  Asso<;iation.  I  had  asked  him  whether  it  was  iK)S8ible,  under 
sufficient  protection,  for  us  to  induce  carpet- wool  growth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  here  is  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  me: 

I  say,  most  emphiitically,  that,  with  sufficient  protection,  the  United  States  can 
prodnoe  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carpet  wools  to  supply  the  carpet  wools  of  this 
country.  The  area  on  which  carpet  wools  can  be  profitably  js^rown  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  entire  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  consiating  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,^tah,  southern  California,  and  southern  Colorado.  The 
region  mentioned  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rearing  and  management  of  the  coarse 
wool  (native)  Mexican  sheep  chiefly  in  immense  herds,  the  topography  and  climatic 
conditions  being  similar  to  that  of  those  (foreign)  countries  where  carpet  wools  aro 
produced. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  sheep  in  the  world  so  prolific  and  that  have  the  maternal  in- 
stinct  so  strongly  developed  as  the  Mexican  sheep.  They  can  be  made  to  qnadriiple 
in  three  years.  I  myself  have  raised  21,000  grade  sheep  in  five  years  £rom  3,000 
Mexican  ewes,  averaging  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  increase  in  ordinary  years,  while 
at  the  sam^  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  over  30  per  ce^t.  of  fine  merino  sheep 
w4th  the  same  climat>e  and  surroundings.  The  Mexican  sheep  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  arid  plains  (Wool  Report,  xxxix)  and  table  lands  of  the  country  that  I  have 
described,  it  uot  being  a  country  suitable  to  the  raising  of  cattle  or  other  stock,  on 
account  of  its  great  lack  of  water.  To  keep  on  in  raising  carpet  wools  we  should 
use  the  native  Mexican  ewes  with  Missouri  or  Kentucky  cotswolds,  Shropshire,  and 
some  of  the  Dowu  lambs. 

Senator  Yoorhees.  That  is  really  the  effect  of  climate,  is  it  nott 
'  Mr.  Lawbenge.  Yes. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  The  fleece  is  lighter  and  finer  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  The  native  Mexican  sheep,  with  a  little  cross* 
in^«  especially  with  our  long  wools,  would  cover  Texas  and  the  Terri- 
tories over  with  that  kind  of  sheep,  because  they  can  be  raise^l  much 
more  numerously  than  our  merino  sheep.  It  is  a  clans  of  sheep  which, 
as  Captain  Shepard  says,  has  the  maternal  instinct  so  strongly  developed 
that  they  will  take  care  of  their  young,  while  the  merino  will  run  off 
and  leave  them,  and  we  could  raise  70  per  cent,  of  that  class  of  sheep 
while  we  could  only  raise  30  per  cent,  of  the  merino  sheep.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  us  in  this  country  to  produce  everything  that  human  skill  can 


prodaoe  in  any  other  country^  and  I  thin    < 
can. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Tou  are  somewhai    < 
manufacturers  and  their  industry,  especi^ 
carpets.    After  they  matiu&cture  their  ca 
on  the  two-ply,  and  45.79  on  the  completei   : 
clothing  wools  you  get  22  per  cent. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Twenty-two  cents. 
Senator  Mobbill.  Twenty-two  cents  a 
That  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  d  I 
wool  is  only  11  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Mobbill.  It  was  22. 
Mr.  Lawbbnge.  Then  it  would  be  wort 
Senator  Shebman.  That  does  not  go  iul 
Mr.  Lawbenob.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  i  : 
I  have  not  been  understood  as  denounciu 
ciatory  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  or  ,tb 
of  it,  and  I  would  not  intentioually  do  a  i 
vancing  prosperity,  but  on  the  contrary,    » 
tion  it  needs. 

Senator  Mobbill.  I  did  not  think  yoc 
wanted  to  afford  yon  an  opportunity  to    : 
carpets  of  this  class  that  you  are  specie 
that  amount  of  protection. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  We  are  interested  in  tli  i 
nfacturiug  industry  in  the  United  States,  b  ! 
our  market  goes  down.    I  would  not  thro  ' 
the  advancement  of  the  carpet  manufacti 
urer,  but  I  would  protect  the  wool-grower  ; 
and  if  it  be  good  policy,  as  we  suppose  it  : 
nfacturers  almost  the  eDtire-^Arnerican  m; . 
to  give  to  wool-growers  almost  the  entire  .  I 
Mr.  Wallace.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  1 1 
wool  consumed  in  carpet  manufacture  per  . 
Mr.  Lawbbnge.  They  have  those  figure  i 
Senator  Mobbill.  We  have  those  flgur<  i 
Senator  Albbioh.  No,  we  have  no  accu  < 
Senator  Allison.  We  have  the  duty  pe ; 
know  how  much  wqoI  is  required  in  a  s< 
carpet.    For  instance,  I  should  be  glad  tc 
your  kind  of  wool  are  used  in  a  yard  of  ta[ 
Mr.  Lawbence.  I  can  give  you  that. 
Senator  Shbbman.  And  the  different  ki 
Mr.  Lawbence.  Here  is  a  report  that  I 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Convention,  at  (1 
and  here  are  the  proceedings  of  our  wool  c 
Senator  Shebman.  Where  did  you  get  tl 
Mr.  Lawbence.  Before  I  made  this  repi 
in  Bellefontaiue,  Ohio,  and  had  several  diffc 
and  w^gh^. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  You  could  hardly  telll 
Mr.  Lawbence.  But  I  have  other  informs 
I  can  give  you. 

A  specimen  of  body  Brasaels  weigt^ed  xoss  tlian  30  o 
50  per  cent.  Jato,  oontamed  less  thaa  16  ounces  of  ^ 
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him  as  authority. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  Theodore  Jastice. 

The  specimen  of  tapeetry  Braasels  weighed  26  oances  to  the  yard,  and,-  eetimating 
75  per  cent  Jnte,  contains  only  6^  ounces  of  wool. 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  a  specific  duty  ou  that  to  ofiPtet  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Standard  ingrain  carpets  I  was  told 

Senator  Allison.  That  does  not  apply  to  carpets.    There  is  no  spe- 
cific duty  ou  carpets  to  offset  the  duty  on  wool. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

Standard  ingrain  carpets  are  reported  in  the  trade  to  weigh  22  ounces  to  the  yatdi  ' 
hut  specimens  weighed  contained  only  19  and  20  ounces ;  but,  estimating  22  ouncest 
a  yard  contains,  on  the  basis  stated,  8.8  ounces  of  wool. 

As  I  said  before,  of  the  ingrain  carpets,  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  is 
wool;  the  other  60  per  cent.,  as  I  am  informed,  consists  of  yarn  made 
of  shoddy  or  rags,  or  cow  and  calf  hair.  If  yoa  will  go  to  a  carpet  store 
and  look  at  the  inferior  ingrain  carpets  and  unravel  the  thread,  you  will 
see  the  cow  and  calf  hair.  But  it  makes  a  good  carpet;  I  am  not  say- 
ing anything  against  that  kind  of  carpet.  Tha^  practice  is  legitimate 
and  i)erfectly  proper ;  it  makes  a  cheap  carpet,  cheaper  than  could  other- 
wise be  made,  and  a  good  carpet. 

Senator  Sherman.  Let  me  get  the  exact  amount.  How  much  in  the 
tapestry  Brussels  carpet,  how  many  ounces  or  pounds  in  a  yard! 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  The  specimen  of  tap.e6try  Brussels  weighed  26  ounces 
to  the  yard. 

Senator  Sherman.  How  much  wool! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  And  estimating  75  per  ceut.  jute,  that  contains  only 
6i  ounces  of  wool,  that  is,  scour^  wool. 

Senator  Allison.    Why  do  you  estimate  75  per  cent,  of  jute  ! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Because  the  information  I  have  is  that  that  is  about 
the  amount  of  jute  put  in.    The  whole  body  of  it,  you  know,  is  jute. 

Senator  Sherman.  Was  there  any  kind  of  carpet  in  which  there  was 
a  pound  of  washed  wool  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  so,  it  was  those  high-priced  carpets. 

Senator  Sherman.  A  pound  of  washed  wool  would  pay  a  duty  under 
the  present  law  of  2^  or  5  cents. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  pound  of 
washed  wool  in  any  carpet! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  stated  15  ounces,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fifteen  ounces  to  the  yard  of  that  specimen  of  b<idy 
Brussels. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  much  does  that  represent  of  washed  wool, 
according  to  your  notion  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Of  the  carpet  wool,  such  as  we  import,  it  would  Aot 
represent  22  ounces. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  think  between  washed  and  scoured  wool  there 
is  no  more  shrinkage  than  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  not  the  way  carpet  wool  has  been  brought 
in.  We  have  inserted  a  clause  here.  Section  350  o£  your  bill  provides 
for  the  duty  ou  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  etc. 
We  have  inserted  in  our  proposed  schedule  a  new  section,  to  be  num- 
bered 349 J,  to  read  as  follows : 

Wool  tops,  cjirded^ool,  slubbings,  roviiigs,  and  Similar  products  shall  pay  double 
the  duty  impotiud  biFtho  t^c^uured  woolg  hvui  wUiuh  tbt^y  are  re«^p^cUvely  uia4e. 


It  will  be  observed  that  section  350  ri 
not  include  tops.  Mr.  Lee^  a  Pbiladelpm 
difference  between  wool  top  and  wool  wa| 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  differed 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Wool  waste  is  the  dni 
cle  oC  much  less  value  than  wool  top. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  I  will  confess  my  ii 
slubbing  waste  by  inquiring  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  In  the  process  of  mai) 
tops.    So  that  there  is  an  imperative  nedi 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  think  thi 
not  to  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  ya 

Senator  Shebman.  Under  what  parage 
comeT 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Unquestionably  nxn 
doubtedly  covered  by  that. 

353.  AH  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  < 
▼anoedby  any  process  of  manufactare  beyond  th( 
otherwise  ennnierated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
as  are  imposed  npon  nianufactnrers  of  wool  not  sp 
in  this  act. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Whether  that  would  ii 

Senator  Shebman.  We  can  look  at  thai 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  We  have  furnished  on 

we  have  a^rreed  upon  an  additional  clause 

The  statistics  of  imports  published  by  authority 
those  reported  to  Congress  oy  that  Department,  w 
classes  and  values  of  wool  and  other  materials  he 
lected  therefrom. 

Neither  the  reports  submitted  to  Cong 
merce  and  Navigation  nor  the  printed  stat 
ment  state  how  much  waste  comes  in  nor  I 

Senator  Shebman.  Because  there  is  no  ! 
under  this  act  you  will  have  as})ecial  pant 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  The  bill  does  not  so  pi* 

Senator  Shebman.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  LAWitENOE.  The  present  law  under; 
for  a  good  many  of  them ;  for  instance,  v, 
shoddy  as  a  separate  thing,  but  the  statin 
of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Dtjbfeb.  Shoddy  is  not  separate. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Rags,  shoddy,  waste,  1 1 
lished  statistics  yon  do  not  find  out  how 
much  shoddy,  nor  how  much  waste. 

Senator  Allison.  I  see  what  you  wan ; 
to  do.  We  are  considering  a  general  pn 
to  wool,  but  everything  else. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Otherwise  we  can  n( 
growers  suffer  by  importations  of  this  soi  i 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kind    i 
will  furnish  some  additional  evidence. 

Senator  Shebman.  Furnish  additional 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  In  this  schedule  we  h  i 
and  scoured  wools  be  defined.    Unless 
.    washed  and  scoured  wools  it  will  be  in 
tween  them^  and  a  wide  door  to  fraud  wil  I 
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Senator  Yoorheks.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  We  have  said : 

35.^.  Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  anoh  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  hack 
of  the  sheep ;  and  all  wools  containing  less  than  12  percent,  of  dirt,  grease,  or  foreign 
matter  shall  be  deemed  scoured  wools. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Dobson  made  some  statements  here  about  tJie 
amonut  of  wools  in  carpets,  which  are  very  radically  different  from 
yours.  I  will  not  take  up  time  in  asking  questions  about  it  now,  but  I 
want  to  invite  your  attention  to  them^  because  they  are  as  unlike  yours 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Li  WBENOE.  I  will  furnish  to  some  member  of  the.  committee 
some  evidence  in  support  of  the  allefiration  that  we  produce  in  the 
United  States  20,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  had  better  read  what  has  been  said. 

Senator  Voobhees.  Make  a  condensed  brief  of  the  points. 

Senator  Allison.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  for  my  own  informa- 
tion. We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  information  on  this  wool  question, 
but  I  gather  from  you  this  morning  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  car- 
pet wools  from  other  wools. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  the  better  classes  of  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  the  line  clearly  defined  between  combing  and 
clothing  wools? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so. 
'  Senator  Allison.  It  is  a  clearly  defined  distinction. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  They  come  from  difterent  sheep ;  one  is  long  wool 
and  the  other  is  merino. 

Senator  Allison.  And  they  can  not  use  clothing  wools  for  combing 
purposes  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes,  now  they  can.  They  could  not  in  1867,  but 
now  they  can  comb  almost  any  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  I  understood  yon  also  to  say  that  because  washed 
carpet  wools  are  valued  at  IS  cents  a  pound,  and  are  therefore  put  upon 
a  par  with  unwashed  clothing  wools,  which  are  also  valued  at  18  cents 
a  pound,  in  round  numbers,  in  order  to  make  them  equal  we  should 
double  the  duty  upon  carpet  wool;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  should  make 
it  11  cents  a  pound  upon  that  class  of  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Oar  schedule  does  not  propose  any  such  increase, 
but  my  own  judgment  is  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Allison.  That  was  your  argument,  that  there  should  be  an 
equality. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  take  off  10  cents,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  No;  we  desire  an  increase  from  2}  to  Scents,  and  on 
washed  it  would  be  6  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Senator  Allison  is  talking  about  the  higher  grades ; 
you  ask  12  cents  a  jwund  on  those,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Lawbence.  On  washed  of  the  higher  grade  of  carpet  wools,  we 
want  12  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  on  unwashed 
clothing  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  I  understood  him  to  ask  5  cents  a  pound  addi- 
tional, which  would  make  it  the  same. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Well,  washed  carpet  wools  manu£Etctured  into  cloth- 
ing ought  to  pay  more  than  unwashed  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  ask  11  cents  on  both. 
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Senator  Allison.  When  yoa  gave  as  the  pi 
year,  in  July,  at  18  cents,  without  duty,  yoa 
added  it  was  impossible  for  our  wool-growers 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  Allison.  You  did  not  refer,  then,  t 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  what  is  the  sitnatic 
wools  in  New  Mexico  f    Can  they  be  grown  tl 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  Can  they  be  grown  in  Ca 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Albrich.  Are  they  not  grown  larg 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  is  it  that  these  peop 
largely  into  the  growth  of  the  carpet  wools,  < 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Because  the  low  rate  of  dnt 
has  brought  them  in  at  a  less  price  than  we  cod 
want  more  duty  on  carpet  wools  to  encourage 
icaa  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Allow  me  to  ask  oueqnei 
belief  that,  if  we  should  put  the  duty  oq  car 
with  clothing  wools,  the  price  of  carpet  wools 
increased  to  the  price  of  ciothiirg  wools  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  would  it  be  pxofltabl 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Because  carpet  wools  can 
price  in  the  United  States  than  clothing  wools. 

Senator  Voorhbes.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  i 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate, 
portion  of  the  western  region  where  they  pre 
clothing  wool ;  but  the  alkali  in  the  soil  is  blo^i 
in  the  wool  and  makes  the  fiber  tender,  so  it  \i' 
better  class  of  cloths. 

Senator  Allison.  That  applies  to  that  higb 
ply  to  California,  even  in  the  mountains,  does  ii 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Nor  to  a  portion  of  Arizoii 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  but  still  the  wool 
equal  to  the  wool  of  Penns^^lvania,  Michigan,  1 

Senator  Allison.  No,  it  is  not ;  but  what  : 
Whether  or  not,  assuming  that  our  people  go  i 
and  California  to  grow  wool,  they  would  not  t 
grow  the  finer  wools  rather  than  to  grow  the  i 
of  sheep  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir ;  for  the  reason  sta  I 
that  if  you  take  native  Mexican  sheep  you  c; 
their  lambs,  whereas  with  the  merino  sheep  ; ; 
cent,  of  the  lambs,  and  because  the  native  Mex 
our  long- wool  sheep  enables  us  to  get  bettei' 
the  Mexican  sheep  crossed  with  the  merino. 

Senator  Allison.  These  carpet  people  wl< 
that  the  South  American  wools,  which  you  s ; 
merino  blood,  are  deteriorating  all  the  time, 
the  South  American  wools  are  not  as  good  n : 
five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Harpster  knows  of   ; 
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Conuty^  Ohio,  who  took  a  considerable  qnantity  of  Belmont  Ooanty 
bucks  to  South  America  to  sell,  and  he  foaud  there  better  backs  than 
auy  he  had  ever  known  to  be  raised  in  Belmont  Gonntyi  and  that  is  one 
of  the  best  wool  counties  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  was  merino  blood.  That  would  not  apply 
to  the  question.    That  was  clothing  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  I  am  speaking  of  carpet  wools.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  another  thing:  Have  carpet  wools  a  commercial  designation! 
Are  they  sold  in  the  London  market  at  all  T  Is  there  any  sach  distinc- 
tion commercially  as  we  make  in  oar  tariff  T  For  Instance,  I  want  to 
buy  1,000  bales  of  wool  for  carpets.  Would  I  order  in  London,  say, 
liOOO  bales  of  carpet  wool  t 

Mr.  Lawbengs.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  the  dassifloation  there 
as  we  have  it  here. 

Senator  Allison.  I  mean  in  substance. 

Mr.  LiiWEENOB.  But  they  know  our  classification,  and  when  yon  or- 
der carpet  wools  they  know  what  wools  to  send. 

Senator  Allison.  I  asked  that  question  preliminary  to  stating  what 
Mr.  Houston  said.  He  stated  that  the  carpet  manufacturers  the  world 
over  had  the  Donskoi  wools,  etc.,  in  the  trade,  known  as  carpet  wools, 
and  they  had  to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  with  the  people 
who  bought  those  wools,  and  that  they  were  not  scoured  wools,  bat 
washed  wools,  and  had  been  so  understood  for  half  a  century.  That  is 
practically  Mr.  Houston's  statement. 

Mr.  Lawbbncb.  But  here  is  the  statement  of  the  consul  at  Odessa. 

Senator  Allison.  He  says  they  are  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  he  says  they  have  been  cheating  the  Qovem- 
ment  for  twenty  years;  that  has  been  since  this  classification  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Lawbbnob.  It  is  time  that  stopped. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  shows  that  it  is  not  any  new  thing. 

Senator  Allison.  Have  you  submitted  your  proposed  amendments 
to  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  these  artielest 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  No,  sir^  We  have  telegraphed  to  Philadelphia,  ask- 
ing them  to  come  over,  in  order  that  we  may  confer  with  them  on  the 
subject.  I  stated  before  you  came  in  this  morning  that  I  would  be  glad 
if  it  would  satisfy  the  Finance  Oommittee  to  delay  this  hearing  antil 
they  should  come,  as  we  expected  them  to  come  over  here  to  confer  with 
us  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Mobbill.  When  you  arb  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
raising  carpet  wool  here,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  grease  in  the  wool  of  the  Mexican  sheep  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  clothing  wools  T   Is  it  not  about  only  one-half  as  much  t 

Mr.  Lawbbnoe.  It  probably  is  not  half  as  much;  there  is  hardly  any 
grease  in  native  or  Mexican  wool,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  oor 
merino. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Then  would  it  be  profitable  for  them  to  raise  that 
kind  of  wool  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  ? 

Mr.  LawbeNce.  It  would  be  profitable,  because  they  can  raise  m<Nre 
of  that  kind  of  sheep ;  they  are  hardier. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  about  the  meatt 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  The  cari)et-wooi  sheep  do  not  make  good  mutton. 

Senator  Hisoock.  So  that  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  market  for 
mutton  they  would  not  raise  these  sheep. 

Mr.  Lawbbnoe.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Ib  your  opinion  upon  how  large  an  area  could 
carpet  wools  b^ raised  profitably  t  c 

Mr  Lawrbnce.  Oaptain  Sbepard  says 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Lawbbnce.  In  Texas  and  all  the  Territories  in  that  latitude. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  wherever  clothing  wool 
coQid  be  produced  profitably  yon  could  raise  carpet  wools  profitably, 
with  the  natural  difference  in  price  between  the  value  of  the  wools  f 

Mr.  Lawbbnob.  Clothing  wool  would  generally  be  preferred,  but 
there  are  portions  of  Texas  and  all  of  that  country  south  where  it  would 
be  profitable  to  raise  the  carpet  wool,  because  the  sheep  are  hardier  and 
more  productive. 

Senator  Allison.  You  mean  the  higher-priced  carpet  wools t 

Mr.  Lawbbnce.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  As  I  unclerstand,  you  do  not  mean  that  we  should  . 
raiae  the  lower- priced  carpet  wools  ? 

Mr.  Lawbbncb.  Not  at  present;  we  are  not  asking  such  duty  as 
will  encourage  that. 

Senator  Allison.  I  mean  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Lawbbnce.  I  think  in  the  near  future  we  could;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent we  are  not  asking  any  such  duty  as  would  give  us  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Why,  then,  do  you  ask  us  to  double  the  duty  on 
the  lower  grades  of  carpet  wools  if 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Because  there  is  even  a  good  deal  of  that  that  is 
)rought  in  and  mixed  with  other  wool  and  made  into  clothing.    It  is 

I  plain  protection  to  the  wool  growers. 

Senator  Allison.  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  to  reorganize  the  entire 
fool  schedule. 

RBHAIIKS  OF  HOV.  WILLIAH  LAWRBHCE,  OF  OHIO, 

"kairman  of  a  committee  of  ike  National  IVool-Grotcera'  Contention,  as  rtvieed  hy  himself, 

Mr.  Lawbbncb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
ras  recently  announced  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  that 
be  Senate  would  probably  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  pending  (Senate 
abstitute  for  the  House  tarifl:  bill  about  the^lst  of  the  present  month, 
u  view  of  this,  the  president  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Associa- 
ion  issued  a  call  for  a  National  Delegate  Convention  of  Wool-Growers 
D  be  hrid  in  Washington,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 

national  WOOL-0BOWEBS'  CONVENTION. 

The  call  was  issued  so  recently,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  reach 

II  parts  of  the  country,  nor  was  it  practicable  to  secure  so  full  a  conven- 
on  as  there  doubtless  would  have  been  with  more  extensive  and  extended 
otice.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  convention  met  at  the  appointed 
uie;  its  deliberations  occupied  parts  of  three  days;  it  was  numerously 
ttended  by  delegates  representing  thirteen  States  and  Territories,  to 
it,  California,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
euosylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and 
I  addition  delegates  were  present  representing  the  National  Grange, 
ational  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  National  Sheep-Begisters'  Asso- 
ation,  Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  and  otk6r  organ- 
ed  associations  of  wool-growers. 
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WHAT  THE  CONVENTION  DID. 

The  convention  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  its  views 
and  wishes ;  it  formulated  and  ag^reed  npon  a  schedple  of  duties  which 
it  desires  incorporated  in  the  Senate  substitute,  and  it  appointed  a 
r^mmittee  of  seven  delegates  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the 
schedule  to  this  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  to  urge  its  adoption. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  so  appointed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Wdbi-Growers,  I  am  direct^ed  to  lay  before  you,  as  I  now  do,  (1) 
the  proceedings,  in  part,  of  the  convention,  containing  the  resolutions 
and  schedule  to  which  I  have  referred ;  (2)  the  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  its  annual  session  at  Co- 
lumbus, January  7 ;  (3)  the  resolutions  then  adopted  by  that  organiza- 
tion ;  (4)  the  indorsement  thereof  by  t)he  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association  at  their  annual  convention  January  9 ;  (5)  the 
protest  of  the  president  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association  in 
behalf  of  that  organization  against  the  schedule  of  wool  duties  in  the 
Senate  substitute;  and  (6)  a  schedule  showing  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  substitute  as  moditied  by  the  proposed  schedule  of  the  National 
Wool-Growers'  Convention. 

THE  WOOL-OEOWEBS'  SCHEDULE. 

In  this  schedule  the  words  which  the  convention  desires  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Senate  substitute  are  placed  in  italics^  and  those  which 
are  asked  to  be  omitted  from  the  Senate  substitute  are  placed  in 
brackets,  thus  [  ]. 

Having  thus  presented  the  documents  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
seem^  appropriate  ^o  consider  some  of  the  reasons  for  asking  permis- 
sion to  be  heard  before  you,  and  to  state  some  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  believed  every  change  of  the  tariff  laws  asked  for  by  wool- 
growers  is  fully  justified. 

WOOL-aEOWEBS  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH   SENATE  TABIFF    PBOVTSIONS. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  have  learned  with  much  surprise, 
since  they  assembled  in  ttiis  city,  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
wool-growers  of  the  country  are  generally  satisfied  with,  or  at  least  are 
not  earnestly  demanding  a  change  in,  the  wool  duties  proposed  in  the 
Senate  substitute. 

That  this  view  is  erroneous — a  total  misapprehension — ^is  refbted  by 
abundant  evidence. 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  opposing  views  on  the 
general  policy  of  protective  duties,  but  we  must  recognize  existing  con- 
ditions of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  know 
the  causes  that  led  to  them. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  prior  to  1867  there  was  great  dlssatisfiu^ 
tion  among  wool  growers  because  of  the  low  duty  on  wool. 

THE  WOOL  TABIFF  OF  1867— PBOSPEBITT  TJNDEB  IT. 

In  compliance  with  a  united  request  of  wool-growers  and  wool  man- 
ufacturers. Congress  passed  the  act  of  1867,  which  imposed  duties  as 
follows : 

Ou  clothiug  wools,  uu  washed,  value  32  ceDts  per  pound  or  leas,  10  cents  per  pound 
and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  value  exceeding  32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  washed,  double  duty. 
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On  combing  wools,  value  32  cents  or  less  per  pound, 
oent.  ad  valorem ;  valae  exceeding  32  cents  per  pound, 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  carpet  wools,  value  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  3  & 
cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  wool  i 
increase  in  tire  number  of  sheep  from  1860  to  18 
or  27  per  cent,  j  from  1870  to  X880  theiucrease  i 
or  abont  44  per  cent. ;  and  in  1884  our  she< 
Our  wool  product  increased  faster  than  our  shi 
weight  of  fleece  rose  from  2^  and  3^  pounds 
washed  wool),  according  to  location.  Thus  th< 
first  time  in  our  history,  grew  rapidly,  was  pi 
tive  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  up  to 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1 
shown  as  follows : 


Year. 


1880.. 
1881. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 


THE  ACT  OF  1883— WOOL  INDTJSTE  i 

Then  oame  the  act  of  1883,  which  reduced  \  I 
follows : 

Clothing  wools,  valne  30  cents  per  ponnd  or  less,  10  ce 
cents,  12  cents  per  pound ;  washed  wool,  double  duty. 

Combinir  wool,  value  30  cents  per  pound  or  less,  .10  ce  i 
cents  per  ponnd,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Carpet  wools,  value  12  cents  per  pound  or  le88,2i  cen 
cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  ponnd. 

All  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  reduction  the  repeal  of  s< 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  remitting  charges,  comm  i 
ther  material  reduction. 

Under  this  act  the  wool  industry  declined,  as 
statistics : 


Ymt. 


1885.. 
18M.. 
1887.. 


The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in 
increase  of  16,716,400  since  1875,  and  which  wji 
in  188t,  showing  a  loss  of  9,000,000  sheep  in 
proper  protection  the  number,  at  the  same  rat 
would  probably  have  been  about  64,000,000. 

This  decline  in  the  wool  industry,  a  general  decl 
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and  by  these  means  a  decline  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  oonntry, 
naturally  alarmed  not  only  wool-growers,  but  a  majority  of  all  the 
people. 

WOOLTABIFF  PROVISIONS   OP  SENATE   SUBSTITUTE. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Senate  substitute  proposes  duties  which, 
with  the  corresponding  rates  of  the  act  pf  1867,  are  as  follows : 


Act  1867. 

Go  clothiug  wooIq,  nn washed,  value  32 
ceDta  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents  per 
pound  and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valqe 
exceeding  '32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
washed,  doable  duty. 

On  combing  wools,  value  32  cents  or. 
less  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  and  U 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  value  exceeding  32 
cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  carpet  wools,  value  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound ;  value 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per 
pound. 

On  all  claflsea  scoured,  treble  duty. 


Senate  substitutb. 

Ou  clothing  wools,  unwashed,  11  cents 
per  pound ;  washed,  double  dnty. 


On  combing  wools,  11  cents  per  pound. 


Un  carpet  wools,  value  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  2^  cents  per  pound;  value 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  6  oeats. 

On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 

No  higher  rate  of  duty  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools  than  on 
unwashed. 

And  now  we  have  been  met  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Senate 
substitute  is  satisfactory  to  wool-growers  generally.  The  evidence 
that  i^  is  not  so^  that  they  have  earnestly  requested  more  ahd  better 
duties,  is  more  full  and  complete  than  is  the  evidence  of  a  demand  for 
increased  duties  from  the  representatives  of  any  other  great  industry, 
as  I  will  proceed  to  show,  after  which  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  present 
the  changes  that  wool-growers  ask  and  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
them. 

NINE  PBOOFS  OF  THE  BISSATISFAOTION  OP  WOOL-GBOWERS. 

Here  are  some  of  the  proofs : 

1.  Immediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1867  and  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  all  political  parties, 
expressed  their  dissent  from  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Prior  to  the  election  of  1883  the  Democratic  State  executive 
committee  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  said : 

The  Republican  President,  Tariff  Commissionf  and  Congress,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
monopolists  of  New  England,  wantonly  and  wickedly  reduced  the  duty  on  wool  soss 
to  enable  foreign  producers  to  compete  advautageonsly  with  native  growen.  What 
will  be  the  result  T  Plainly,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  roost  disastrous.  The  wool-growerB 
of  Ohio  see  this  already  in  the  reduced  prices  of  '^  clips." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  final  hearing  January  17|  1889, 
asked  to  have  the  following  inserted : 

I  wish  to  say  distinctly  I  do  not  indorse,  sympathize  with^  or  believe  in  the  state- 
ments as  made.  I  quote  them  only  to  show  what  the  sentiment  of  the  Democraiio 
party  in  Ohio  was. 

This  is  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  argument  in  favor  of  restoring  the 
rates  of  duty  on  wool  imposed  by  the  act  of  1867,  and  as  a  means  to 
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that  end  of  the  election  of  Hoadly,  the  Dem<  i 
ernor,  in  which  it  was  said  : 

The  election  of  Hoadly  •  *  •  means  the  triun 
Buccese  of  their  objects,  of  which  the  unoondiHonal  r* 
one  of  the  most  important. 

2.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1884,  a  Democ  i 
passed  the  following: 

Resolvedf  That  oar  Senators  in  Congress  be  and  are  \\  \ 
tives  requested  to    *     *    *    vote  for  the  bill  to  reston 
(by  the  act  of  1867)  prior  to  the  recent  reduction  (by  t 

3.  The  Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  the  distil  i 
Repnisentative  in  Congress  from  th^  Colurab  ; 
daced  a  bill  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  to  i  \ 
the  act  of  1867,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1884,  I 
the  Ohio  Representatives,  Democrats  andRepi  I 
feated  by  a  vote  119  yeas  to  126  nays. 

4.  On  the  25th  of  Jane,  1884,  the  Ohio  Dem 
which  selected  delegates  to  the  national  coi 
Grover  Cleveland  for  President —  ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  just  demands  of  the  wool-growen 
an  equitable  re^adjnstment  of  the  duties  on  wool    *     * 
be  fully  and  equally  favored  with  other  industries,  ou|  I 
we  indorse  the  action  of  the  Democratic  members  from  < 
plish  this  result. 

5.  It  was  in  view  of  the  injury  to  the  wool-, ; 
factnring  industries  that  the  Farmers'  Congre  • 
of  1885,  demanded  a  restoration  of  the  wool  tm 
the  demand  in  1886,  and  at  Chicago,  in  Novei  i 
demand  by  asking  such  legislation  as  will  a ! 
growers  and  manutactnrers  by  progressively  ai 
the  whole  American  market. 

6.  For  the  same  reasons  the  National  Con^ ' 
at  Saint  Louis,  in  May,  1887,  by  resolution,  re ; 

To  so  amend  the  existing  tariff  law  as  in  due  time 
growers  and  to  American  manufacturers  of  woolens  tl 
products. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  resolves  by  woo . 
ican  State  and  Territory. 

7.  In  January,  1888,  a  national  convention 
manufacturers,  and  wool  dealers,  held  in  W : 
schedule  of  duties  for  wool  and  woolen  and  vc 
dissenting  vote,  which  proposed  to  restore  th  i 
by  the  act  of  1867,  with  suudry  provisions  to 
frauds  upon  the  law,  and  with  a  provision  tli 
eluded  in  class  three — carpet  wool^— "  which  e, 
as  are  known  and  recognized  as  carpet  wools.' 

8.  In  the  recent  Presidential  an<l  Congressioi 
verdict  emphatically  condemned  •'  the  proposil 
free  list,'^  and  declared  that  the  duties  ou  wool  i 
maintained  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  adequate  prci 
and  declared  generally  that  "  the  protective  sysl 

The  wool  industry  was  not  left  to  a  general  de 
out  for  special  favor  and  protection,  doubtless 
and  prosperity  were  essential  to  furnish  clothi 
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onr  people  at  fair  American  prices,  rather  than  leave  them  to  the  extor- 
tions of  foreign  monopolies,  Combinations,  and  trusts. 

And  it  is  notorious  that  but  for  this  special  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
wool  industry  the  popular  verdict  of  several  of  our  States  would  have 
demanded  a  different  policy  for  our  industries  generally.  The  i^eople 
had  seen  our  wool  industry  prosper  under  the  protective  woq)  tariff  of 
1867  ;  they  had  seen  it  gradually  decline  under  the  lower  duties  in  the 
act  of  1883 ;  hence  the  popular  verdict  on  this  subject. 

9.  Finally,  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers,  representing 
more  than  700,000  flock-masters  (they  were  more  than  a  million  in  1880, 
now  reduced  to  700,000  by  the  act  of  1883),  more  people,  more  capital, 
than  in  any  other  industry,  and  representing  as  much  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth  and  political  power  as  can  be  found  in  any  industry — 
now  come  and  ask  for  more  and  better  protection  than  is  proposed"  by 
the  Senate  substitute. 

Thus  the  question  is  answered,  who  are  behind  the  able  and  efficient 
president  of  the  IS'atioual  Wool-Growers'  Association— the  representa- 
tive of  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States — in  the  protest  he  has 
presented,  and  in  the  demand  for  better  protective  duties  for  wool! 
Thus  the  question  is  answered,  what  rate  of  duties  the  wool-growers 
really  desire. 

WOOL-GBOWEBS  ASK  1.ESS  ^HAN  THBT  BELIEVE  SHOULD  BE  GIYEN. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  rate  of  duties  €isked  for  in 
the  schedule  I  have  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  convention  and  those 
which  we  believe  should  be  provided. 

The  schedule  we  propose  is  not  submitted  on  the  plan  of  asking  for  much 
in  the  hope  of  a  compromise  which  will  give  us  less  ;  it  asks  for  less  than 
wo  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  wool  industry,  and 
because  we  hope  to  secure  all  we  ask. 

We  recognize  some  of  the  embarrassments  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee encounter;  the  want  of  information  in  some  portions  of  the 
country  as  to  the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  wool  industry  and  its 
extent;  the  mistaken  purpose  of  some  whose  industries  have  prospered 
under  protection  to  secure  free  wool,  or  duties  so  low  as  to  speedily 
destroy  the  wool  industry ;  and  the  difficulty  of  measuring  precisely 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  duty  necessary  to  give  the  wool  in- 
dustry success. 

WOOL-GBOWBBS  PBOMISED  "FULL  AND  ADEQUATE  PBOTBCTION." 

But  we  assume  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  settled  in  favor  of  the  general  protection  of  those  industries 
which  need  it,  and  which  can  thereby  be  snfSciently  developed  to  supply 
substantially  all  American  wants. 

As  to  wool,  the  popular  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  favor  of  "/»M 
and  adequate  protection 'y^  these  are  the  words.  What  is  such  protec- 
tion f  it  is  that  measure  of  duty  which ^will  within  a  reasonable  time 
enable  American  wool-growers  to  supply  all  the  wools  which  can  be 
advantageously  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  abundance  and  at 
fair  prices  to  supply  all  American  needs.  Under  such  duty  we  can, 
and  within  five  years  will,  supply  every  pound  of  wool  required  in  this 
country,  except^  possibly,  a  portion  of  the  lowest,  cheapest,  coarsest 
grade  of  carpet  wools. 
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WOOL-GBOWEBS  ASK  NO  MOBE  PBOTBCTION  T 
VBEBS  BBGEIYE— BEASONS  THIJ 

Wool-growers  ask  for  their  industry  only  that 
which  is  accorded  to  many  other  even  less  merit 

Under  the  present  tariff  of  12  cents  per  squar 
ad  valorem  the  imports  for  liS87  of  treble  ingra; 
insignificant  amount  of  25,437  square  yards,  vali 
ply,  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  and  30  per  cent,  on 
valued  at  $40,416.  The  total  value  of  all  cari 
$1,472,655,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  most  expensi 
result  of  protection  for  the  carpet  industry.  Ti 
sary  and  O^neficial. 

But  carpets  are  luxuries;  wool  for  clothing  a 
necessartesj  deserving  at  least  as  good  a  measui 
of  development  and  increase,  as  carpets.  In  1^ 
pet  factories  in  the  United  States  was  195,  with  i 
paying  as  wages  $6^835,218,  with  a  product  vain 
with  20,371  employes.  In  1880  the  capital  em 
manufacturing  industries  was  $159,091,869,  emp 
with  an  annual  product  of  $102,881,362. 

The  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  so  pr< 
consumption  of  woolen  manufactures  in  this  cou 
at  wholesale  prices,  to  about  $303,000,000,  of  whi 
domestic  and  $36,000,000  of  foreign  production, 
lion  jpar  capita  in  1880  w.as  about  $6,  of  which  I 
consisted  of  domestic,  and  only  70  cents,  or  11 
production. 

This  result  followed  a  necessary  and  beneficial 

By  way  of  contrast,  and  as  presenting  the  vali 
and  hence  its  claims  to  protection,  I  present  the 

The  capital,  inclading  land  and  the  labor,  employed  in  ] 
in  1884  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States ^. ... 

Valneof  sheep,  estimated 

Poandsof  wool-clip 

Value 

Yalne  of  lands,  barns,  sheds,  and  equipments  employed  in  si 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  more  than  60  per  c< 
ducing  wool  consists  in  the  value  of  labor,  so  th£ 
quired  labor  at  least  of  the  value  of  $55,000,00 
ment  equivalent  to  more  than  180,000  men  and  h 
age  to  each  of  $300,  or  to  220,000  at  $250  eact 
added  the  value  of  labor  required  to  clear  land,  m*c 
and  barns  for  those  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry, 
for  pasturage  and^the  production  of  grain  and 
acres  of  laud,  of  tlie  average  productive  capacity? 
in  Ohio,  or  an  amount  of  land  about  equal  to  t 
cultivated  and  pasture  lands  in  this  State.  A 
for,  and  marketing  mutton-sheep,  still  other  lan( 
are  required. 

The  volume  of  Ohio  Statistics  for  1885,  page  3 
tivated  lands,  9,791,834  acres;  pasture  land,  6,17 
4,258,767  acres ;  waste,  444,843  ^res. 
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NECESSITY  FOB  AN  INCREASE  OF  SHEEP. 

Instead  of  the  44,000,000  sheep  or  less  now  in  the  United  States  the 
number  should  be  increased  to  100,000,000,  producing  600,000,000  pounds 
of  wool — every  pound  required  by  our  wants. 

We  have  idle  grass  lands  ready,  and  idle  men  eagerly  awaiting 
employment  sufficiently  to  feed,  care  for,  and  market  the  wool  of 
100,000,000  sheep,  and  our  manufacturing  industries  can  speeilily  be 
increased  in  capacity^to  convert  all  into  manufactured  goods.  Let  tbe 
increase  come,  and  then  we  will  more  than  double  the  present  number 
of  our  sheep,  the  pounds  and  value  of  wool  and  mutton  produced,  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  sheep  husbandry,  the  acreage  and  value 
of  lands,  buildings,  and  equipments  devoted  to  it ;  we  will  add  25  per 
cent,  to  our  wool-manu/acturing  capacity,  and  will  be  independent  of  all 
nations  for  our  supplies  of  wool  and  mutton  and  woolen  and  worsts 
goods.  There  is  not  a  yard  nor  a  pound  of  imported  woolen  or  worsted 
goods  that  can  not  be  dui>iicated  by  American  manufacturers. 

That  it  is  possible  to  shut  out  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  by  a 
sufficientl3^  protective  tariff  is  certain.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  do  so  im- 
mediately or  in  the  near  future;  but  if  we  assume  that  protection  for 
the  wool  industry  is  wise,  then  it  is  wise  to  secure  by  protective  legislar 
tion,  in  due  time,  the  production  in  this  country  of  all  the  mutton  our 
people  need,  and  all  the  wool  of  every  kind  which  can  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  price  to  meet  all  of  our  wants. 

That  '*  reasonable  price"  should  be  such  that  labor  will  be  amply  re- 
warded, and  capital  invested  be  fairly  remunerative. 

Fortunately  wool-growers  are  so  numerous  and  so  diflfused  in  every 
State  and  Territory,  that  it  is  impossible  by  combinations  or  through 
"  trusts  "  to  create  a  monopoly  of  wool  or  to  demand  extortionate  prices, 
which  would  speedily  remedy  the  wrong  by  inviting  importation  even 
under  a  proper  tariff.  * 

Adequate  protection  will  in  due  time  sufficiently  develop  tbe  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  mutton  so  that  American  farmers  will  produce  all  the 
wool  and  mutton  we  need. 

In  1887  sheep  were  consumed  for  mrutton  as  follows : 

Now  York 2,085,116 

Boeton f. 591,476 

Philadelphia 588,879 

Baltimore 227,456 

Milwaukee 47,996 

Kansas  City 106,365 

Cincinnati Id2,!i{79 

Saint  Lonis 130,407 

Chicago 915,768 

Mulhally  in  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  says  that  in  1883  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  was  49,237,000  ;  that  the  annual  slaughter 
of  mutton  sheep  is  14,000,000,  chiefly  meriuoes,  producing  340,000  tons 
of  mutton,  live  weight,  giving  14  pounds  per  head  of  population,  and  re- 
quiring 27  sheep  for^each  hundred  of  our  people. "  Of  the  mutton  sheep 
in  1884,  4,427  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  Our 
mutton-sheep  are  probably  of  the  value  to  the  producers  of  $42^00€r,000 
annually. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  imports  of  mutton-sheep  were  of  the  cus- 
tom-house value  of  $1,187,848,  and  came  from — 

Canada ^l^*^ 

Prince  Edward  Island 36,057 

Mexico - 3,419 

'^'hcr  countries 81 

Total , ,.........,„ ,.^.....  451,953 
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The  coDsamption  of  matton  shoald  be  vaatly  i 

the  cities..    In  farming  districts,  where  fresh  I  i 
procured,  and  in  the  South,  where  it  can  be  longi 

fresh  meats,  Oassius  M.  Oiay  has  properly  said :  ' 

mutton  is  the  most  wholesome,  beipg  a  specific  i 

is  the  most  convenient  to  the  farmer  as  butchei  : 

tory  of  mankind  it  has  played  the  most  important  : 
giving  wool  aind  hides.'' 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  of  populat  : 
countries  named : 

United  States 

Cannda -. 

llDited  Kingdom , « . 

Australia 

Eiver  Plate , 

WOOL-GBOWINa   NOT  AS  WELL  PEOTEOTBD  AS   ' 

INa. 

Now,  while  the  wool-manufacturing  industries  ? 
as  they  should  have  been,  that  in  the  year  188( 
cent,  of  all  our  consumption,  how  has  the  wool  in<  i 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  n  i 
people  in  the  United  States  required  for  their  vi  : 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool.    This  was  supplied  as  I 

Aboat  a  million  flock-masters  in  this  country,  owning  44,  i 

prodnced . 

The  imported  clothing  and  combing  wool  was  32,899,69( 

washed . 

The  imported  carpet  wool  was  81,504,477  ponnds,  eqoal  t 

washed . 

The  imported  woolen  and  worsted  goods  amounted,  iu  im{  i 

to  (44,9(^,718,  requiring  for  their  production  foreign  wo  ! 

Total , . 

Of  this  the  so-called  carpet  wool  was  used  in  the  i 
ing  goods  and  blankets  equal  to  at  least  20,000. 1 
pounds  imported,  besides  about  an  equal  amou  i 
classed. 

Thus  the  wool  industry  has  been  so  unprotected  I 
cent,  of  all  we  consume  is  imported.    Woolgrow(  i 
such  protection  as  will  soon  give  them  the  whole 
all  they  can  produce. 

WHAT  THE  COUVTEY  HAS  LOST  BT  INADBQI 

And  what  have  we  lost  by  the  failure  to  give  tl 
quate  protection  t 

The  low'price  of  foreign  wools  and  the  want  ok 
have  reduced  the  market  price  in  the  United  Stat 
conditions  have  so  changed  that  higher  duties  oci 
necessity  to  save  our  industry. 

But  for  these  causes  of  decline  and  under  an  ad(! 
now  have  in  Uie  United  States  60,000,000  sheep,  i 
pounds  of  wool,  worth  tOG-OOOjOOO.  We  have  losi 
to  increase,  16,000,000  sheep,  value  $40,000,000;  9G. 
$25,000,000;  200,000  mutton-sheep,  worth  $6,000, 
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land  eqnal  to  one-fourth  of  all 'the  improved  land  in  Ohio;  employment 
for  73,000  men  and  boys,  at  $250  each  per  annam. 

If,  daring  the  past  twenty  years,  there  had  been  adequate  protection, 
wewoald  now  have  100,000,000  sheep,  worth  $250,000,000;  600,000,000 
pounds  annual  wool  clip,  $156,000,000  ;  20,000,000  mutton  sheep, 
$60,000,000 ;  employment  for  land  equal  to  the  improved  land  in  two 
such  States  as  Ohio  and  West  Virginia ;  employment  for  half  a  milt- 
ion  men  and  boys  at  an  annual  compensation  to  each  of  $250;  em- 
ployment for  vast  numbers  of  others  to  clear  lands,  make  fences,  build 
bams,  supply  timber,  hardware,  merchandise,  etc. 

This  is  the  wealth:  these  are  the  sources  of  employment;  the  money 
income  to  our  t>eopie ;  the  hopes  of  the  future,  now  asking  for  ^<  full 
and  adequate  protection." 

Having  thus  presented  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  proper  definition  of 
^^fuU  and  adequate  protection,"  and  illustrated  it  in  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  laws  in  force  in  1880  as  to  industries  I  have  specified,  which 
are  samples  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  I  proceed  to  state, 
somewhat  in  detail,  what  the  convention  schedule  asks,  and  to  give 
some  reasons  in  support  of  each. 

THE    WOOL-TARIFF    SECTIONS    IN    DETAIL    PBOPOSED    BY   WOOL- 

OEOWEES. 

I  will  give  each  section  or  paragraph  as  numbered  in  the  Senate  sub- 
stitute, and  as  they  appear  therein,  with  the  words  which  we  ask  to  be 
inserted  in  italics^  and  the  words  we  ask  to  be  stricken  out  in  brack- 
ets [  ]. 

PEOTEOTION  ON  CAMELS*  HAIE. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Schedule  K. 

Wool  and  manufactures  o/wool^AW  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  eamei,  llama, 
and  other  like  animals  shall  he  divided,  for  the  purpose  or  fixing  the  daties  to  he 
charged  thereon,  into  three  following  classes: 

The  word  ^Hlama^  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  it  is  certainly  unob- 
jectionable. 

BEASONS  THEREFOR. 

The  word  ^^camel^  is  inserted  because  camels'  hair  is  a  product  com- 
peting with  wool;  the  Washington  conference  schedule  of  January,  1888, 
included  this  word.  The  manufactures  from  camels'  hair  are  purchased 
generally  by  consumers  well  able  to  pay,  and  the  growing  commeice  m 
this  foreign  product  justifies  wool-growers  in  asking  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  competing  import,  and  |u  due  time  protection  may  de- 
velop the  industry  of  growing  camels  in  Texas  and  other  of  the  south- 
ern portions  of  this  country. 

Section  34.— No  cHANaB  as  to  clothing  wool. 

The  convention  asks  no  change  in  the  classification  or  designation  of 
clothing  wools,  made  as  follows : 

341.  Class  one,  clothing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestisa,  mets,  or  metis  wools, 
or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools,  and 
wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  inoludingr  soch  as  have  been  here- 
tofore usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Kossia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
including  aU  wools  not  hereiilafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  md  three. 
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Section  342.— Classify  camels^  haie  as  coMBma  wool. 

The  convention  ask  the  insertion  of  two  words  in  itatic8  in  the  section 
defining  combing  wools,  as  follows : 

342.  Class  two,  combing  wools;  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Llncolnsbird, 
dowji  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood  and  as aally  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

The  reason  for  this  change  has  been  given. 

Section  343. — Carpet  wools— sAFEauARDS  against  the  import 
OF  clothing  wool  under  the  name  of  carpet  wool. 

The  convention  ask  two  changes  in  the  section  classifying  carpet 
woolby  omitting  the  words  in  brackets  and  inserting  the  words  in  ifalics. 

343.  Class  three,  carpet  wools  [and  other  similar  wools]  such  as  Donskoi,  native  South 
American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  inclnding  all  such  wools  of  like 
character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Tar- 
key,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  vlfrnwhere,' excluding  such  asnave  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  merino  or  Englieh  blood. 

The  omission  of  the  words  in  brackets,  and  the  addition  of  the  words 
in  italicSy  have  one  object,  to  prevent  the  rapidly-growing  practice  of 
importing  real  clothing  wool  under  the  name  of  carpet  wools. 

Under  the  words  [^^  and  other  similar  wools  ''j  and  without  the  addition 
of  the  words  in  italicj  there  is  danger  that  wools  may  be  imported  as 
cifrpet  wools  which  are  not  so.  Similarity  is  not  necessarily  identity — 
Similiter  sonanSj  non  est  idem  sonans.  It  is  enough  that  "  carpet  wools  ^ 
shall  come  in  under  the  merely  nominal  duty  imposed  on  them,  without 
inviting"  other'' even  "similar  wools.''  Th  use  words  are  liable  to  be  used 
as  a  cover  for  fraud.  An  honest  administration  of  the  law  does  not  need 
them. 

SIX  PKOOFS  that  clothing  WOOL  IS  IMPORTED  AS  CABPET  WOOL. 

There  is  abwidant  evidence  that  large  quantities  of  clothing  tcool  has 
been  imported  as  carpet  wool. 

(1)  It  is  practically  conceded  by  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  article  in  the  special 
report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  wool  in  1887,  who  says 
(page  LXVII)  "  large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  as  third  class 
[carpet]  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  whence  a  very  small  percentage  of 
wools  of  this  class  comes. 

(2)  I  have  the  authority  of  wool  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1888  for 
saying  that  wool  imported  as  carpet  was  sold  to  be  made  into  clothing 
goods.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  but  one  safe  or  just  legislative 
policy  as  to  so-called  carpet  wool,  and  that  is  that  no  words  should  be 
left  in  the  law  which  can  oi>erate  as  a  cover  for  fraud. 

(3)  This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  ipaportation  of  so  called 
carpet  wools. 

The  imports  of  such  wools  were  for  fiscal  years  specified  as  follows: 

Ponndii. 

1881 42.385.769 

1882 47,208,175 

1883 > 40,130,322 

Total 129,724,266 

Average 43,241,422 

(Chief  Bureau  Statistics,  Wool  Report,  1887,  p.  LXI,  25.) 
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Aaaaming  that  this,  with  the  home  prodact,  met  all  the  demaud  i 
make  carpets  in  those  years,  and  assnmiDg  that  there  has  since  th( 
been  no  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  of,  or  at  least  in  the  dem<u: 
for,  carpets,  the  fact  of  a  large  increase  in  later  years  in  the  imports 
carpet  wools  is  some  evidence  that  the  excess  over  former  years  wi 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods.  Thus  the  imports  of  canx 
wools  were  for  the  fiscal  years  specified  as  follows : 


1884 6B,as,*: 

1885 50,782.:? 

1886 79.71tV» 

1887.-' 81,504.  i 


Total 274.a&<,:i 


Anuaal  average 68,63-^.  1 

Amioal  average  1881-1883 i3,i4l,* 

Increase  in  average ^,SM.L^ 

Even  if  we  assume  that  prior  .to  1884  all  the  so-called  carpet  wo 
teas  used  far  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  tl 
carpet  industry  required  any  such  increased  amount  of  wool. 

For  other  years  the  total  imports  of  so-called  cai-pet  wools  were^ 

1877 *. 2b,3U'. 

1878 ae,! 

1879 33,1 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  81,504,477  pounds  of  so  called  caq^ 
wools  imported  in  1887  were  all  consumed  for  carpet  purposes.  ' 

(4)  I  am  aware  of  certain  claims  made  as  to  the  capacity  and  extei 
of  the  consumption  of  wools  for  carpet  pnrposes.  The  American  W<. 
Reporter  for  January  19,  1888,  atler  giving  estimates  of  95,000,(i| 
pounds  in  round  numbers  as  to  carpet  wools  consumed,  says: 

The  above  statistics  do  not  even  include  carpet  wool  aaed  in  coarae  blankets,  it  b: 
has  alwavs  been  a  recognized  use  of  carpet  stock  under  the  tariff  laws. 

Now,  the  importation  of  carpet  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18^7,  % 
83,472,499  pounds ;  and  the  wool-growers  themselves  admitted  that  it  would  b«  dil 
cult  to  figure  the  domestic  production  of  carpet  above  20,000,000  pounds.  AddiiJi: 
this  the  imports,  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 

PoUtfc'i 

Imports Saat".'! 

Domestic  carpet  wool 20,(«t*'.'l 


Total  supply 103,  UH>. 

Used  in  carpet  mills 95,iM'» 


Used  for  all  other. purposes 8,(11', 

But  the  accuracy  of  this  enormous  claim  may  well  be  called  in  qo< 
tion. 

The  facts  already  stated  render  it  quite  certain  that  it  is  incorrect. 

The  amounts  for  specified  carpet  mills  are  giren  in  round  numlxJ 
with  no  evidence  of  their  accuracy. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  prominent  well-informed  gentleman  on  the  &u 
ject  of  these  estimates,  in  which  he  says  : 

American  carpet  wools  are  of  the  better  classy  and  of  course  they  competf  «i 
foreign  carpet  wools  of  the  better  class,  such  as  are  used  for  clothing  purpo«».  1 
send  yon  a  sample  of  the  better  class  of  East  India  [washed]  carpet  wool,  vbi 
shrinks  only  13  per  cent.  It  is  admitted  at  the  same  duty  as  uuwaahed,  but  ov.:^ 
its  ezceedincly  li^ht  shrinkaKe  is  practically  scoured,  as  laid  down  iu  the  irjrv: 
wool  schedule  which  tbe  wool-growers  submitted  at  Washington.  We  an*  9i\ 
this  wool  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  mauufact  nreinto  Kentucky  Jeans,  saU  l^ 


hnndreds  of  ttiotisanda  of  poands  of  it  are  beiDg  imported, 
know  of  is  going  into  carpets,  but  is  being  osed  in  the  manofaol 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  finer  evades  of  what  are  imported  as  c 
clothing  purposes.  This  takes  in  only  such  as  pav  5  cents  [ 
and  unwashed.  *  *  *  The  carpet  wool  imported  in  1887,  tha  i 
duty,  was  19,685,714  pounds  (Wool  Rep.,  28,  etc. ) ;  60  per  cen 
12,000,000  pounds.  And,  as  the  American  carpet  toool  is  at  pre 
sively  for  blanket  and  clothing  purmeesj  it  makes  in  round  nu:  i 
of  the  so-calted  carpet  wools  whicn  are  used  for  clothing  pur] 

And,  referring  to  some  of  the  estimates  of  carpet  \<  i 
purposes,  the  letter  says  they  are  made  in  part — 

By  figuring  the  extreme  capacity  of  all  the  machinery  in  tl 
part  of  the  carpet  machinery  has  been  standing  idle  and  [the  cc 
make  no  allowance  for  the  shoddy,  and  cow,  and  calf  hair,  g(    i 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpe^  which  come  in  free. 

AMOUNT  OF  WOOL  IN  CHEAPEB  GBADES  O 

The  principal  class  of  carpets  made  in  this  coantr; 
sels,  (2)  tapestry  Brassels,  and  (3)  ingrain  carpets. 
A  reliable  aathority  says  that  ordinary  cheap — 

Body  Brussels  and  other  rsimilarl  carpets  are  50  per  cent,  wc  I 
try  Br  assets  carpets  are  only  25  per  cent,  wool,  the  balance  ju 

I  am  not  referring  to  this  in  th^  way  of  complaii 
just,  proper,  and  necessary  to  famish  a  cheap  grade  ( 
useful  as  they  are.. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  w<  : 
of  carpets  I  weighed  specimens. 

A  specimen  of  body  Brussels  weighed  less  than  30 
and  estimating  50  per  cent,  jute,  contains  less  than    i 

A  specimen  of  tapestry  Brussels  weighed  26  ounce 
estimating  75  per  cent,  jute,  contains  only  6J  ounces 

Standard  ingrain  carpets  are  said  to  weigh  22  oi 
but  specimens  weighed  contained  only  19  and  20  oun 
that  only  40  per  cent,  of  these  are  wool,  the  resid 
shoddy,  cow,  and  calf  hair.  But  estimating  22  ounc 
a  yard,  it  contains  on  the  basis  stated  only  8.8  oi 
course  I  am  now  referring  only  to  the  cheaper  classes  c  I 
seems  certain  that  the  estimates  of  amounts  of  cai  | 
carpets  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  real  amounts. 

In  further  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  these  estina  i 
attention  of  this  committee  to  a  statement  which  wi 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  wool-growers'  committ«  i 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Wool-Grow : 

(6)  The  total  imports  of  so-called  carpet  wools  in  1 1 
were  81,604,477  pounds.  The  imports  of  carpet  woo 
duty  of  the  act  of  1>83  were  61,811,967.40  pounds,  ol 
valuation  of  $6,185,733,  which  is  10  cents  per  pound, 
lorem  duty  of  only  24.98  per  cent.,  or  $0,100  value  p(! 
This  sufiSciently  proves  that  real  carpet  wool  will  be  i 
of  only  10  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  as  carpet  wc 
Scents  per  pound  19,685,714  pounds,  valued  at  $3,1 
cents  per  pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the  volume  of  Gomii 
tion,  as  having  an  average  value  per  unit  of  quanti 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  race  mi 
duties  generally.    In  view  of  the  law  admitting  was!! 


the  same  rate  of  duty  as  unwashed,  we  may  assume  this  was  well 
washed*  And  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Odessa.  Russia,  ou  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  be- 
tween South  Eussia  ana  the  United  States,  made  November  4, 1887,  to 
the  State  Department,  showing  that  ^*  all  of  these  [Russian  carpet] 
wools  are  and  ever  have  been  scoured  wools ; "  that  ^^  these  wools  have 
in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United  States  at  low  limit 
duty  (2^  cents);  others,  again,  at  high  [carpet  wool]  duty  (5  cents), 
when  all  of  them  should  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wools." 

It  is  very  certain  that  washed  carpet  wools  of  the  importers'  valua- 
tion of  over  18  cents  per  pound,  as  the  law  says,  ^^at  the  last  port  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port," 
are  not,  in  any  feiir  sense  of  the  terms,  "carpet  wools,"  or,  if  so,  should 
pay  duty  as  clothing  wool  of  no  greater  value.  Well  washed  carpet  wool, 
which  can  be  manufactured  into  clothing  goods,  no  matter  what  may  be 
called  its  value,  will  make  50  per  cent,  more  yards  than  an  equal  number 
of  pounds  of  good  unwashed  clothing  wool. 

The  imports  of  clothing  wool  in  the  grease  for  1887  were  22,607,856.30 
pounds,  of  the  importers'  value  of  $4,127,025.97,  or  18,697  cents  per 
pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the  volume  of^  Commerce  and  Navigation  (page 
684),  as  having  an  average  value  per  unitof  quantity  of  $0,182,  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  the  so-called  carpet  wool,  and  with  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  54.78  per  cent.  * 

It  is  palpably  certain  that  these  importations  of  different  wools  of 
precisely  the  same  custom-house  valuation  should  pay  the  same  duty ; 
yet  the  so-called  carpet  wool  came  in  at  only  half  the  ad  valorem  duty 
on  other  clothing  wools.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpets  imported  in 
1887  was  on  various  grades;  respectively,  73.92,  61.13, 59.03, 55.10, 54.27, 
47.14,  45.79,  44.70,  and  40  per  cent.;  whilQ  on  carpet  wools  the  ad  va- 
lorem was  on  the  chief  import  only  24.98  per  cent.,  and  on  the  least 
grades  27.69. 

Thus  so  called  carpet  wools — nearly  20,000,000  pounds — were  im- 
ported in  1887  under  the  nominal  duty  of  5  cents ;  in  fact,  not  more 
than  3  cents,  if  charged  on  the  wool  unwashed. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  wool  was  used  not  for  carpets,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing. 

(6)  When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  and  for  the  first  time  wools  were 
classified  into  clothing,  combing,  and  carpet  wools,  it  was  understood 
that  the  latter  included  only  native  and  unimproved  breeds  of  sheep. 
Since  then  many  of  the  sheep  producing  carpet  wools  have  '^been  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  merino  or  English  blood,''  and  so  no  longer 
produce  real  carpet  wools. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  wool,  made  in 
1887,  quotes  Prof.  J.  R.  Dodge,  page  XLI,  a«  saying  correctly  that— 

Afi  to  the  third  class,  the  carpet  wools,  they  are  represented  in  the  United  Statee  ooly 
by  the  [native]  Mexican  sheep,  which  are  the  foundation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ranch  nocks  but  so  improved  by  repeated  crosses  as  to  furnish  wool  of  the  merino 
type. 

And  the  Report,  page  XXXVII,  says: 

In  1880  the  native  Mexican  sheep,  which  in  1850  producedonly  1  pound  per  fleece, 
prodaced  on  an  average  2.17  pounds,  while  the  half-breed  merinos  produced  3.17 
[unwashed]  pounds. 

This  process  of  improvement  has  been  going  on  in  other  countries. 
There  is  every  motive  of  profit  on  the  part  of  foreign  wool-growers  and 
importers  to  secure  the  most  improved  of  wool,  which  can  possibly  be 
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classed  as  carpet  wool,  and  yet  imported  and  i 
of  clothing  goodn,  because  of  the  low  duty  iinii 
In  view  of  the  considerations  suggested,  we 
section  under  consideration  may  be  amended  a 

Section  344.— Washed  cabpbt  wools— dc 
combing  wools,  5  cents  ad] 

The  convention  asks  that  section  344  may  b 

344.  The  daty  npoD  wools  of  the  first  and  third  cla 
^washed  shall  be  twice  the  amouDt  of  the  duty  to  which  i 
ported  UD washed ;  the  duty  vpon  wools  of  the  second  class 
shall  he  .5  cetits  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  to  which  thi 
unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  si 
be  three  times  the  dnty  to  which  they  would  be  subject 

The  acts  of  1867,  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  s 
treble  daty  on  scoured  wools.  These  assnme 
growersj  to  the  revenue^  and  to  mannfactiiren 
proved  in  value  by  cleansing  should  pay  increi 
1867,  of  1^,  and  the  Senate  substitute  all 
clothing  wool  shall  pay  a  specified  duty;  tl 
shall  pay  double  duty  and  scoured  treble  duty. 

Bat  strangely,  and  without  apparent  reas 
combing  and  on  carpet  wools  is  the  same  for  ea 
the  unwashed. 

The  Wool-Growers'  Convention  do  not  ask  to 
proposed  in  the  Senate  substitute  for  unwashed 
per  pound,  but  we  do  ask  that  on  washed  comb 
be  advanced  5  cents  per  pound  only,  not  doub 
clothing  wobls. 

This  is  what  we  ask,  not  what  we  desire,  but 
selves  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  we  hope  to  b 
and  to  receive  all  we  ask. 

WHY  THE  DISCEIMINATION  WAS  HADE    IN  F. 

IN  THE  ACT  OP  1867. 

The  act  of  1867  discriminated  in  favor  of  the 
ing  among  other  reasons : 

(1)  The  long  wool  sheep  were  then,  as  now,  cl 
and  other  Southern  States  east  of  and  not  in< 
of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1887,  on  W 
did  not  favor  or  ask  adequate  protection,  and  tli 
in  amount,  that  producers  did  not  ask  ample  pi 
then  supply  the  demand. 

(2)  The  other  States  and  the  Territories,  chie 
clothing  wools,  did  not  urgently  demand  a  dut; 
equivalent  to  that  on  their  clothing  wools,  for  1 

First.  The  combing  wools  could  not  then  as 
cassimeres,  or  other  goods  for  men's  wear,  an 
wool  would  not  intetfere  with  or  take  the  plac 
(Wool  Rep.,  XL) ;  and. 

Second.  The  *' clothing''  wools  could  not  th 
into  worsted  goods  as  they  now  can,  and  in  tb 
combing  wools  did  not  then  interfere  with  or 
ioan  clothing  wools  as  it  now  does. 
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(3)  The  worsted  mannfactare  was  then  in  its  infancy  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  deemed  proper,  under  the  circamstances,  to  aid  it 
by  the  import  of  foreign  combing  wool.  (Wool  Bep.,  p.  LII  and  pp. 
142-154.) 

(4)  And  in  1867  the  omission  to  impose  double  duty  on  washed 
combing  wool  was  not  deemed  material,  becanse,  in  practice,  such  wools 
were  then  imported  unufoshed. 

BEASONS  FOS  ADTANOING  THB  DUTIES  ON  WASHED  OOMBlNa  WOOLS 

Among  the  reasons  for  advancing  the  duty  on  washed  combing  woiris 
are  these : 

(1)  The  reasons  which  existed  for  discrimination  in  favor  of  these 
wools  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  do  not  now  exist. 

They  can  now  be  manufactured  into  worsted  cloths  and  other  worsted 
goods  for  men's  wear,  and  hence  nearly  every  pound,  of  such  wools  im- 
ported takes  the  place  of  a  pound  of  American  merino  clothing  wool. 

And  as  merino  clothing  wools  can  now  be  combed  and  manufactored 
into  all  forms  of  worsted  goods,  their  production  can,  by  proper  protec- 
tion, be  so  increased  as  to  supply  the  whole  American  want  for  all  the 
wools  required  for  worsted  goods,  either  in  merino  or  in  Cotswold  and 
other  long  combing  wools. 

The  classification  into  clothing  and  combing  wools  which  was  proper 
in  1867  is  no  longer  correct  now ;  it  is  purely  arbitrary.  Merino  and 
the  long  wools  are  now  all  combing  and  all  clothing  wools. 

(2)  A  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  combing  wool  is  practically  only 
the  equivalent  of  about  7  cents,  or  less,  per  pound  on  clothing  wool,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  combing 
wool  would  be  no  higher  than  a  duty  of  11  cents  on  unwashed  merino 
clothing  wool,  because  washed  combing  wools  will  shrink  in  seourinfj 
much  less  than  washed  clothing  wools.  (See  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s 
Wool  Circular,  January  2, 1888;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  Wool,  etc,  1887,  p.  XXVI.) 

(3)  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  combing  wools  is  unjust  against 
manufacturers  of  merino  clothing  wools,  and  in  favor  of  manufacturers  of 
worsted  goods.  Its  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  demand  for  merino  wools, 
diminish  their  production,  and  so  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  clothing- wool 
industry. 

(4)  The  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  wools  invites  their  importa- 
tion, and  thus  supplants  the  use  of  American  merino  wools  and  combing 
wool  besides.  If  continued,  it  will  encourage  the  increase  of  combing- 
wool  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  to  supplv  for  the  American  market  the 
long  wools,  and  finally  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  merino  and  long- wool  in- 
dustries. 

(5)  In  view  of  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was 
a  grave  error  that  the  act  of  1867  did  not  place  combing  wools  on  the 
same  footing  with  clothing  wools.  If  this  had  been  done,  beneficial  re- 
sults would  now  be  apparent  : 

(1)  Indiana,  and  especially  Kentucky  andall  theother  Southern  States, 
would  have  increased  their  flocks  of  long-wool  raijtton-sheep,  so  that 
they  could  now  supply  all  the  combing  wools  required  for  American  use; 
(2)  they  could  now  furnish  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  mutton,  so  much  needed  in  their  warmer  climate, 
where  it  can  be  kept  frcsb  longer  than  beef,  and  especially  in  conntr}' 
places,  where  a  whole  beef  can  not  be  sold  out  before  becoming  unfit 
for  food,  but  a  whole  mutton  can  ;  (3)  they  would  have  preserved  the 
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amount  of  money,  which  has  gone  out  of  it  nevei  : 
wool,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  woi  I 
creased  ;  (6)  their  agricultural  industries  woul 
their  food  supply  increased  and  cheapened,  tli  i 
tion  of  the  cotton  <irop  averted,  and  fair  prices  : 
and,  (7),  our  Republic  would  now  be  independe  ; 
the  supply  of  these  wools.  Political  indepcnd*  ' 
pot  independence  in  the  ability  to  supply  all  oi 

With  adequate  protection  these  sheep  woul 
creased  in  other  States,  especially  in  localities  i 
cess  to  cities,  where  there  is  a  large  demand  foi  i 
which  would  have  furnished  abundant  and  ch<  ] 
and  poor.  Every  American  city,  all  the  manui  : 
the  farm  owners  within  a  hundred  miles  of  th<  i 
curing  this  result. 

These  cities  and  manufacturing  centers  want 
owners  within  reach  of  them  can  supply  this  ^  i 
and  find  profit  for  themselves.    Free  wool  mes 
consumers  And  these  producers. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  has  very  jug  I 

Protectionists  arge,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  re<  i 

wonid  increase  the  cost  of  mutton,  the  farmer  having  to  : 

animal  f»r  almost  the  entire  reward  of  his  labor,  instead  i 
on  the  fleece. 

Every  man  who  labors  and  eats  in  our  cities  i  i 
supply  their  food  are  thus  directly  interested  in  i 
will  shut  out  all  foreign  clothing  and  combing  t  : 

In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  whi  : 
respectfully  ask  that  5  cents  additional  duty  1  i 
combing  wools ;  this  is  less  than  the  increased  d  i 
clothing  wools,  but  in  asking  only  5  cents  we  m]  1 
interest  of  harmony. 

DOUBLE  DUTY  ON  WASHED  OABPI  : 

The  Wool-Growers'  Convention  ask  double  du  [ 
wools* 

The  acts  of  1867,  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  i 
treble  duty  on  scoured  carpet  wools.    They  all  p  i 
dnty  on  carpet  wools  valued  over  12  cents  per  p( 
of  the  custom-house  value  of  12  cents  per  pound 
ate  substitute  proposes  2^  cents  on  wool  valaeti 
6  cents  on  wool  over  12  cents  value. 

TWO  GEADES  OF  CARPET  WO  I 

Thus  we  have  two  grades  of  carpet  wools. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  imports  of  carpet  wool 
of  the  act  of  1883  were  61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  thi 
tion  of  $6,185,733,  which  is  10  cents  per  pound, 
duty  of  only  24.98  per  cent,  or  $0,100  value  per  i 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  as  carpet 


5  cents  per  poand,  19,685,714  ponuds,  valaed  at  $3,654,823,  or  18.0008 
cents  per  pound,  or,  as  stated  in  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, as  having  an  average  value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  $0,181,  with 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  rate  much  below  that  of 
duties  generally. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  question  of  double  duties  on  washed 
wools  separately  as  to  each  class. 


KSASOl^S  FOB  DOUBLE  DUTIES  ON  WASHED  OABPET 
12  CENTS  PEB  POUND. 


WOOLS  OYEB 


The  request  of  the  wool-growers  for  double  duties  on  washed  carpet 
wools  of  the  higher  grade^  as  we  conceive,  is  justified  by  sufficient  con- 
siderations :  (1)  If  we  assume,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  these  wools  go 
into  carpets,  they  are  of  the  higher  and  better  grades  of  carpets,  pure 
luxuries  entitled  to  a  favor  and  protection  which  shall  give  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures  the  privilege  of  supplying  at  fair  prices  all  that  the 
American  people  need,  but  not  entitled  to  special  favor  beyond  that 
accorded  to  wool-growers.  But  as  they  are  luxuries,  and  as  the  more 
expensive  grades  of  carpets  will  be  consumed  by  tbose  well  able  to  pay, 
it  is  just  and  in  the  interest  of  revenue  that  this  grade  of  wool  should 
pay  all  the  duty  asked  for,  even  if  these  imported  wools  do  not  or  will 
not  CQmpete  with  or  supplant  American  production. 

The  double  duty  would  be  only  12  cents  per  pound,  and  the  Senate 
substitute  proposes  22  cents  on  washed  clothing  wools.  Why  should 
the  better  class  of  carpet  wool  receive  more  favor  than  the  cheaq^t 
clothing  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods! 

It  seems  to  me  such  discrimiuation  will  tend  to  render  the  carpet 
manufacturing  industry  odious,  aa  having  special  favor  not  accorded 
either  to  wool  growers  or  manufacturers  of  clothing  goods,  or  consum- 
ers of  clothing  goods. 

(2)  \t  has  been  already  shown  that  this  class  of  wools  is  chiefly  nsed 
not  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  but  in  clothing  goods,  and  thus  their 
import  competes  with  and  displaces  American  clothing  wooL  Justice 
to  our  wool-growers  requires  that  they  should  be  relieved  of  this  com- 
petition as  fully  as  carpet  manufacturers  ate  relieved  of  the  competition 
of  foreign  rivals. 

(3)  American  wool-growers  can,  and  under  proper  protect  ion---donble 
duty  on  washed  carpet  wool  valued  over  12  cents — will  in  due  time  sap- 
ply  all  the  wools  of  this  class  required  by  American  wants* 

In  support  of  this  I  present  some  evidence : 

(1)  Mi\  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  ^^a  recognized  authority  upon 
wool  statistics,''  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  state- 
ment  of  wool  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1883: 


Description. 


ClotbiDgwool 

Combing  wool 

Carpet  wool  (so  classed) 

Total 


Produced  in 
United  States. 


Pottiub. 
233.000,000 
66,000.000 
22,000,000 


820,000.000 


Iniport<ad. 


Potmd*. 
11,540,530 
l,S7S.114 
*40, 180^821 


*See  Beport  No.  42  of  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  Boreaa  of  Statistios,  September  10, 1^  p.  Ml 
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And  Mr.  Lynch  says : 

It  may  be  said  tbat  the  coarse  wool  from  any  section  may  be  nsed  for  carpets. 
*  *  '*  AH  the  wool  can  be  used  for  clothing  purposes,  barring  a  trifling  qnantity 
of  hairy  and  kempy,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
(See  Wool  Rep.,  1887,  p.  XLI.) 

Now,  if  in  the  fiscal  year  1883  we  prodaced  22,000,000  pounds  of  the 
better  grade  of  wool  classed  as  carpet  wool,  why  caa  we  not  in  the  near 
future  produce  three  or  five  or  even  ten  times  as  much  t  There  are  un- 
doubtedly localities  in  the  mountain  regions  of  some  of  the  Territories 
where  merinoes  and  long-wool  sheep  may  not  thrive,  but  where  the  hanl- 
ier  varieties  of  the  native  Mexican  sheep,  or  those  partly  so,  may  still 
.  be  produced  sufficiently  to  give  us  wool  as  coarse  and  inferior  in  other 
respects  as  the  meanest  Donskoi.  Such  sheep  may  be  made  in  due  time 
to  utilize  a  region  available  for  nothing  else. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  no  wool  chissed  as  carpet 
wool  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  But  the  American  Wool  Reporter  of  January  19, 1888,  a  journal 
decidedly  friendly  to  the  carpet  industry,  practically  admitted,  as  I 
have  shown,  that  the  *'  domestic  carpet  wooP  produced  in  1887  was 
20«OOOJOOO  pounds. 

(3)  1  have  already  quoted  from  a  well-informed  and  reliable  authority 
that  ^^ American  carpet  wools  are  of  the  better  class,  and  of  course  they 
compete  with  foreign  carpet  wools  of  the  better  class,  such  as  are  used 
for  clothing  purposes.^ 

(4)  The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  for  February,  1888, 
quotes  as  follows: 


Kansas  and  NebrMka  carpet  .^ 

Tezaacarpet 

Utah  aodll'oTada  carpet  wool  

Colorado,  Ifew  Moxioo,  and  Arisona  coarse  or  one-qaarter-blood 


Philadelphia 
price. 


Prices  of  com- 
peting  for- 
eign carpet 
wool  without 
duty. 


$0.11 
.11 
.10 
.lOi 


(5)  The  Wool  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1887,  quotes  from 
**  Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  a  recognized  authority  upon  wool 
statistics,"  this  declaration : 

It  may  be  said  that  the  coarse  wools  from  any  section  may  be  nsed  for  carpets. 

(6)  The  same  report  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
found and  eminent  statistician  J.  E.  Dodge :     . 

That  the  carpet- wool  product  of  the  United  States  is  almost  exclnsively  the  fleece 
of  sheep  of  Mexican  origin,  which  are  raised  chiefly  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  certain  of  the  Territories  of  the  moantain  region  of  the  country  situated  between 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

(7)  One  of  the  largest  and  most  sagacious  wool-growers  in  the  United 
States,  A.  E.  Shepard,  of  Marathon,  Tez.,  president  of  the  Texas  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  January  16, 1888,  says: 

I  say,  most  emphatically,  that,  with  sufficient  protection,  the  United  States  can 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carpet  wools  to  supply  the  carpet  mills  of  this  country. 
The  area  on  which  carpet  wools  can  be  profitably  grown  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  en- 
tire portion  of  the  Unit^  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  consisting  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  southern  California,  and  southern  Colorado.  The  region 
meDtioned  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rearing  or  management  of  the  coarse  wool 
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[native]  Mexican  sheep,  chiefly  in  immense  berds,  the  topography  and  climatic  con- 
ditions heinfC  similar  to  that  of  those  [foreign]  countries  where  carpet  wools  are  pro- 
duced. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  sheep  in  the  world  so  prolific,  and  that  have  the  maternal  in- 
stinct so  strongly  developed,  as  the  Mexican  sheep.  They  can  he  made  to  quadruple 
in  three  years.  I  myself  have  raised  :i21,0(X)  grade  sheep,  in  five  years,  from  3,000 
Mexicau  ewes,  averaging  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  increase  in  ordinary  years,  while, 
at  the  stime  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  over  30  per  cent,  of  fine  merino  sheep, 
with  the  same  climate  and  surroundings.  The  Mexican  sheep  *  •  *  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  arid  plains  [Wool  Rep.,  XXXIX]  and  table-lands  of  the  country 
that  I  have  described— it  not  being  a  country  suitable  to  the  raising  of  cattle  or  other 
stock  on  account  of  its  great  lack  of  water.  To  keep  on  in  raising  carpet  wools  we 
should  use  the  native  Mexican  ewes  with  Missouri  or  Kentucky  Cotswolds,  Shropshire, 
and  some  of  the  Down  rams. 

This  will  give  us  the  better  class  of  carpet  wools  adapled  to  the  mana- 
factare  of  good  carpets  and  clothing  goods  also. 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  region  mentioned  can  not  be  irri- 
gated for  cultivation,  and  is  not  well  adapted  to  merino  or  the  long- 
wool  sheep,  it  must  be  utilized  for  carpet-wool  sheep  or  run  to  waste. 
It  can  doubtless  l»e  utilized  to  produce  the  better  classes  of  carpet 
wools,  and  if  so,  the  import  of  a  limited  amount  of  the  inferior  carpet 
wools,  for  carpet  purposes  only  and  for  a  limited  period,  might  not  spe- 
cially injure  the  American  wool  indqstry.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  carpet-wool  production  in  the  region  mentioned  has  diminished 
within  the  last  ten  years  for  want  of  sufficient  protection. 

It  is  said  that  American  cari)et  manufacturers  allege  that  they  do 
not  use  any  American  carpet  wool.  This  is  doubtless  substantially  cor- 
rect. They  use  the  imported  wool,  but  the  so-called  and  classed  Amer- 
ican carpet  wools  and  the  higher  grade  of  imported  carpet  wools  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

And  no^  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  with 
proper  protection  American  wool-growers  can  and  in  due  time  will 
produce  all  the  better  class 'of  so-called  carpet  wools  required  for 
American  use ;  and  that  sound  policy  requires  all  the  protection  now 
asked  for  this  class  of  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  better  class  of  carpet  wools  should  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  duty  asked  for.  With  an  American  product  in  1887 
of  20,000,000  pounds,  it  will  Squire  but  a  brief  period,  under  adequate 
protection,  to  supply  all  we  need.  All  the  reasons  which  support  the 
policy  of  protection  apply  to  this  class  of  wools.  Such  foreign  wools  are 
being  imported  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  thus  Bup< 
plant  to  that  extent  wool  which  we  should  produce.  So  far  as  such 
wools  may  be  necessary  for  carpet  purposes  our  people  should  have  the 
privilege  of  Rnpplying  them.  If  this  policy  is  secured,  it  will  give  a 
demand  for  20,000,000  pounds  annually  of  such  wools  now  imported. 

REASONS    FOB    ADVANCING    THE    DUTY    ON    THE    CHEAP    CLASS    OF 

CARPET  WOOLS. 

The  Wool  Growers'  Convention  ask  that  there  shall  be  doable  duty  on 
washed  carpet  wool  of  the  cheaper  class.  There  was  imported,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  under  the  2J  cent  duty  of  the  act  of  1883, 
01,811,067.40  pounds,  of  the  custom-house  valuation  of  $6, 185,733,  which 
is  10  cents  per  pound. 

Now  for  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  duty  on  washed  carpet  wool  of 
this  chiss  should  be  double  that  imposed  on  unwashed: 

(I)  It  is  required  by  the  policy  of  protection,  even  assuming  that  our 
citizens  would  not  produce  this  cheap  chiss  of  carpet  wool.  Protection 
means  exclusion  of  the  foreign  product,  to  secure  to  our  citizens  the 
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privilege  of  buihliug  np  our  industries  to  supply  at  home,  at  a  fair 
price,  all  tee  need.  We  do  not  need  this  inferior  foreign  wool.  The 
only  effect  of  its  total  exclusion  would  be,  that  American  wool-growers 
and  American  carpet  manufacturers,  blending  their  interest  into  one, 
would  furnish  from  our  own  American  coarse  wools  all  the  cheap  carpets 
ice  need.  They  would  stibstitute  our  coaise  wools  for  the  cheaper  foreign 
low-grade  carpet  wools.  The  carpets  so  produced  might,  by  reason  of 
the  superiority  of  the  wool  of  which  they  would  be  made  over  foreign 
wool,  be  nominally  a  very  trifle  greater  in  price,  but  in  view  of  their 
superior  quality  and  durability,  much  cheaper  In  the  eud  than  Uiose 
made  from  imported  wool. 

Thus  the  use  of  this  class  of  wool  for  carpets  would  impose  no  addi- 
tional cost  on  consumers.  This  is  merely  a  policy  of  substitutir^  our 
wools  for  foreign  wools,  thus  diversifying  our  wool  industry,  and  in- 
creasing the  home  market  for  all  our  wools. 

A  well-inf6rmed  authority  says : 

Even  for  carpet  purposes  one  of  the  largest  manafacturers  [of  carpets]  claims  our 
wool  to  be  the  best  for  [carpets]  and  worth  more  iotrinsioaliy,  bat  the  demand  for 
cheap  carpets  iu  price  (not  iu  wear)  prevents  him  using  it. 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  even  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
cheap  and  inferior  carpets  for  such  dem'and  asjthere  is  for  them  that — 

Five  million  pounds  of  this  [inferior  foreign  carpet]  wool  (no  more)  may  be  a  neces- 
sity ;  all  the  balance  should  be  and  can  be  raised  here.  (Edward  A.  Greene,  Phila- 
delphia, April  30, 1887,  letter  to  Hon.  Columbus  Delano.) 

In  due  time  the  needed  5,000,000  pounds  can  be  supplied  in  this 
country.  The  ^' hairy  and  kempy  "  wool,  which  Mr.  Lynch  says  "  comes 
chiefly  from  Colorado,  l^ew  Mexico,  and  Texas,"  which  can  not  be ''  used 
for  clothing,''  may  be  utilized  and  the  product  increased. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  the  imports  of  this  class  of  carpet  wools  will  aid 
and  enlarge  the  production  of  our  clothing  wool,  and  especially  our 
coarse  combing  wools.  On  a  large  proportion  of  our  fleeces  there  is 
"skirting" — the  leg,  breech,  and  belly  wool— inferior  in  quality,  not  well 
adapted  for  clothing  purposes;  and  with  100,000,000  sheep,  which  we 
should  have,  our  carpet  manufacturers  would  be  supplied  from  this 
source,  and  from  our  native  supply,  with  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need.*  - 

(3)  If  we  do  not  utilize  a  portion  of  our  land»in  Texas  and  the  Terri- 
tories in  the  production  of  wool  to  take  the  place  of  the  cheap  carpet 
wools  now  being  imported,  the  result  will  be  that  they  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  clothing  wool  in  time  ^beyond  our  needs,  to 
the  injury  of  this  branch  of  the  wool  industry,  while  we  will  continue, 
to  import  cheap  foreign  wool,  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  of 
our  people.  , 

(4)  In  the  interests  of  the  revenue  there  should  be  double  duty  on 
washed  carpet  wool.  It  is  impossible  on  principle  to  justify  a  duty  of 
2i  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool,  and  no  greater  duty  on  washed, 
which  contains  more  real  wool  and  larger  value. 

(5)  Carpets  are  in  a  sense  luxuries,  and  as  such  are  not  entitled  to  a 
discrimination  in  their  favor  which  is  not  accorded  to  clothing  wool. 

(6)  Finally,  the  double  duty  is  so  small,  that  it  can  not  be  prejudicial  to 
manufacturers  or  consumers. 


*  When  I  made  my  argument  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  I  said  in  sub- 
stance that  the  native  Mexican  carpet-wool  sheep  would  not  be  yaluable  for  mutton. 
I  am  assured  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject  that  such  sheep,  especially  with  a 
little  admixture  bf  the  blood  of  Ion jjr. wool  or  other  sheep,  make  good  mutton.  Thus, 
])rotection  for  the  carpet- wool  iudustry  would  increase  our  mutton  supply,  and  this 
tact  further  proves  the  practicability  of  producing  all  the  carpet  wool  we  need. 
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I  do  not  desire  further  to  enter  into  »  oampatation  of  the  amount  of 
wool  in  different  classes  of  carpets  and  to  compatiS  the  duty  thereon, 
because  under  proper  protection  carpet  wool  and  carpeteViU  ulti- 
mately be  reduced  in  price  to  consumers,  so  that  the  duty  will  not  per- 
manently enhance  the  cost. 

The  cost  will  be  reduced  by  the  increase  of  our  product  of  carpet  wool 
and  by  an  increase  in  our  ^^  skirting  wool,"  in  a  large  measure  otherwise 
unavailable.  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  every  view  oi  the  subject  the 
request  made  by  the  convention  of  wool-growers  is  just  and  sanotioned 
by  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

GABPET  MANTTFAOTUBEBS— OOMPSNSATINa  DUTIES. 

We  have  just  learned,  with  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  9ome  of 
the  carpet  manufacturers  have  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of 
tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee  having  wool  duties  ui)der  considera* 
tion,  and  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  the  cavpet-wool  duties,  unanimausli/ 
agreed  upon  by  the  Washington  conference  of  January,  1888. 

The  wool-growers  are  in  favor  of  ''  full  and  adequate  protection  "  for 
every  branch  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  We  know  that 
unless  this  industry  prospers  wool-growing  can  not  prosper.  *  The 
woolen  goods  tariff  provides  for  wool  manufacturers  what' are  some- 
times called  <' compensating  duties;"  that  is,  the  law  gives  to  carpet 
manufacturers  a  duty  on  carpets  to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the 
wool  from  which  they  are  made. 

Thus  the  act  of  1883  imposes  a  duty  on  treble  ingrain  carpets  of  ^^  12 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Now,  taking  the  12  cents  as  the  ^'compensating  duty,"  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  tor  labor  the  better  American 
wages  than  those  paid  in  foreign  countries,  we  can  readily  compnte  the 
amount  secured  to  manufacturers  as  <^  compensation  "  for  the  duty  on 
wool.  I  do  not  now  care  to  make  the  computation.  It  can  be  done  by 
taking  the  amount  of  wool  in  a  yard  of  carpet,  its  foreign  value,  and  the 
duty  added,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ''  compensating  duty"  is  in 
excess  of  tbe  amount,  of  duties  which  wool-growers  ask  shall  be  im- 
posed on  carpet  wools. 

And  if  this  were  not  so,  wool-growers  are  entirely  willing  that  the 
'^  compensating  duty  "  shall  be  made  ^'  full  and  adequate."  There  is  no 
industry  in  the  country  better  protected  than  that  of  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers.   We  are  in  favor  of  all  that  they  may  reasonably  desire. 

But  if  they  deny  to  wool- growers  proper  duties,  if  the  ^'  better  class  " 
of  carpet  wool  must  come  in  practically  free,  if  wool-growers  are  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  producing  this  better  olasi  of  carpet  wools,  then 
they  may  justly  ask  that  the  '^  compensating  duties "  for  the  wool 
tariff  shall  be  reduced  and  made  to  correspond  only  with  the  measure 
of  duty  given  to  wool-growers  on  this  class  of  wools. 

Section  344}.— Skibted  wool. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  section  be  incorporated  into  the  law  as 
follows : 

344^.  All  wools  that  have  been  eHrtedf  or  from  which  any  of  the  U»8  valuable  part  tuf  the 
fieece  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of^  cents p&  pauid. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  recent  plans  of  evading  the  wool  tariff,  especially 
adopted  in  Australia,  to  ^^  skirt"  the  fleeces  of  wool  for  export;  that  is, 
to  remove  the  less  valuable  portions  of  each  fleece,  leaving  the  lighter 
^nd  better  body,  which  comes  to  the  United  States,    By  this  mode  a 
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greater  value  in  wool  is  imported  for  the  prescribed  doty  than  coald  be 
with  whole  fleeces.' 

This  creates  a  demand  for  the  foreign  wool,  rather  than  for  our  do- 
mestic wool.  When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  this  practice,  as  I  am 
advised,  did  not  exist  The  proposed  section  is  part  of  the  needed  leg- 
islation  to  give  the  tariff  laws  their  intended  effect. 

Sbotion  345. 

The  wool-growers  propose  that  section  345  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, as  follows : 

345.  The  daty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  alpaca,  llama,  and 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition  [as 
now  or  heretofore  practiced],  shall  be  twice  the  dnty  to  which  it  wonld  be  otherwise 
subject 

345i.  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like 
animals  [or],  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  dnty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  sub- 
ject. 

They  ask  that  the  words  ["as  now  or  heretofore  practiced'^]  may  be 
omitted*  If  they  remain,  the  "  ordinary  condition  ^  of  wool  as  *'  now  or 
heretofore  practiced"  may  sanction  the  importation  of  wool  in  condi- 
tions to  defraud  the  porpose  of  the  tariff  law.  For  an  honest  execution 
of  its  purpose  they  do  not  seem  necessary.  This,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  words  ^^  camelj  llama^^  constitute  the  only  change  proposed. 

Section  346.— The  duty  of  11  gents. 

346.  All  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  all  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat,  camel^  llama^  and  other  like  animals,  11  cents  per  pound. 

The  wool-growers  ask  the  insertion  in  section  316  of  the  words  '^camelj 
Uama"  for  reasons  already  stated. 

We  do  not  ask  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

For  myself,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  higher  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  clothing  and  combing  wools  over  25  cents  in  value 
than  on  those  under  this  value.  The  acts  of  1867  and  of  1883  made  a 
discrimination  based  on  values,  but  as  the  Finance  Committee  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  make  no  such  discrimination,  we  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  acquiesce. 

THE  DUTY  OF  11  GENTS  NOT  SUFFICBNT. 

We  do  not  believe  that  11  cents  is  an  adequate  duty.  And  it  is 
proper  to  state  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  February  4, 1888,  after  great  re- 
search,  shows  the  cost  of  producing  American  clothing  wools,  as  follows : 


state  or  Territory. 


Kind  of  wooL 


Coetper  pound. 


In  greaae.    Seonred. 


Fine  Ohio  XX 

Fine  Ohio  No.  1 

MicfaiffanX 

Montana  fine 

Montana  fine  medium 

Utah  and  Colorado  fine 

TTtAh  raediam    

Texan  flue  spring  f;rnwth 

California  seven  mouths,  Hnmboldi . 
CalilornlarSouthem,  year's  growth . . 
Kentucky  medium  mutton-aheep 


Clothing. 
....do.... 
....do...- 
....do.... 
....do.... 
...  do.... 

..  do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Oentt. 


32 
34 
31 
13 
13 
12» 

18 
14 
25 


OaUt. 
68 
ft5 
67 
43 
30 
44 
41 
44 
43 
43 
40 


■'J 


And  the  Bulletin  says: 

SummariziDjQf  the  i 
free  trader  as  toUows 


Summarizing  the  abore  figares,  a  table  might  be  made  of  competing  wools  under 
for 


FINE  WOOLS. 


Cost  the  scoured  pound  to  the  grower,  tpitk-     Coet  the eeoured pound  toiMMufaciurerf  with 
out  profit  or  freight.  freight,  profU,  and  eacpenses. 

Cents.         ,  Gents. 

Ohio  XX 68     Australia,  snper  merino • 57 

Michigan  X 65  ) 

Territory 43  and  46  >  Mouteyideo 43and45 

Texas 43  and  46  ) 

California 43  and  46     Cape 46  and  47 

HEDkUM  WOOIJ9. 

Cost  the  scoured  pound  to  the  grower,  with*     Coat  the  scoured  pound  to  muw^aoturer,  with 
,  out  profit  or  freight,  freight,  profit,  and  &g»ense9, 

Ohio  No.  1 59  and  57     Anstraliaii  oross-breds 48  and  49 

Medium  Territory .40     African  Abadia 40  and  42 

Kentucky  and  Indiana  obmbing.39  and  41     English  combing 37  and  40 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  Oirciilar  of  July  3,'  1888,  of  Justice  Bateman 
&  Co.,  shows  that,  foreign  clothing  wools  were  then  being  imported,  so 
that,  if  relieved  of  duty,  the  equivalent  price  in  that  city  for  specified 
wools  would  have  been  as  follows : 

KINDS  OF  WOOL— CLOTHINO— FRBS-TRADE  PBICS. 

G«nta. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  washed  XX  and  above  choice.. •..« « 18| 

Ohio  And  Pennsylvania  washed  XX,  average 17f 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  washed  X 18 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  fine  unwashed  X  and  above 13 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  medium  unwashed 14| 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  coarse,  one-quarter  blood 10^ 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  X  and  above  choice II | 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  X^and  above  heavy 9| 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  medium  and  half-blood  heaty..  K)i 

Texas  fine,  twelvemonths,  cnoioe • 13^ 

Texas  fine,  short lOf 

Texas  medium,  heavy 10^ 

Texas  medium,  fall  clip,  short,  choice 11^ 

Similar  rates  are  given  for  wool  from  other  States  and  Territories. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  these  are  the  free- trade  prices  for  our  Ameri- 
can wools  delivered  in  the  Eastern  market^  from  3  to  5  cents  less  than 
paid  where  wools  are  chiefly  produced.  With  such  prices  our  wool  in- 
dustry would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 

And  the  circular  of  January  1, 1889,  says: 

The  clip  in  Australia  has  increased  from  40,000^000  pounds  of  scoured  in  1862  to 
240,000,000  pounds  in  188^.  •  •  •  The  increase  in  Australia  can  continue  at  the 
same  rapid  rate.  It  is  believed  that  the  competition  of  Australian  wool  with  that  of 
the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  even  more  severe  than  heretofore,  so  that  the 
American  wool-grower  must  be  alert  that  he  may  secure  through  Congress  sftoh  leg* 
islation  as  will  enable  him  to  hold  the  American  market  for  his  product. 

By  comparing  the  cost  of  producing  clothing  wools,  so  given,  with 
the  price  at  which  foreign  wools,  relieved  of  duty,  could  belaid  down  at 
Philadelphia  in  July,  1888,  it  will  be  s^n  that,  with  a  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  added  to  the  price  of  foreign  competing  wools,  our  wool-grow- 
ers would  not  receive  just  compensation  for  their  wools;  wool-growing 
could  not  be  made  remunerative. 

I  will  not  produce  the  figures  for  comlnng  and  carpet  wools,  but  they 
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eqoally  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  increased 
wools. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  to  say  that  if 
of  the  wool  tariff  are  made  to  impose  proper  du  i 
goods,  thereby  to  diminish  their  import,  and  wi  I 
the  wool  therein  contained,  that  this  will  give  i 
wool-growers. 

The  \rorsted  goods  imported  at  the  reduced  i 
ruling  of  the  fi^asury  Department  bronght 
which  they  were  made  about  28,000,000  pounds 

If  the  tariff  be  improved  to  shut  out  all  the^  i 
enlarge  the  demand  for  our  wools  to  so  small  an 
to  afford  wool-growers  the  whole  market,  whi<  I 
ask. 

Nor  would  adequate  relief  be  given  if  all  tb  i 
were  remedied  and  prevented.  We  are  not  1 1 
stopped ;  we  want  for  wool-growers  wbat  we  arc 
nrers  shall  have — ^the  whole  American  market  foi  i 
labor,  and  capital  can  produce  and  will  supply  i 
prices. 

The  Washington  conference  of  January,  18S  i 
upon  the  wool  rates  of  the  act  of  1867,  much  1 1 
than  the  11-cent  rate  offered  in  the  Senate  subsi  i 

But  in  view  of  the  opposition  made  in  some  qi  i 
ton  conference  schedule,  we  do  not  now  ask  an  a  I 
daty  of  11  cents. 

Sbotion  347.--THS  duty  on  the. lower  gea  : 

The  Wool  Growers'  Convention  ask  that  sectioi  i 
stitute  be  amended  to  read : 

347.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  when 
place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States  [exc 
port]  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  [2^J  thi  i 

We  ask  that  the  words  [^'excluding  charges  i 
ted,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  more  nearly  a  f:  i 

The  necessity  for  this  is  shown  by  the  frauduhi 
imported  carpet  wools. 

Thus  the  report  of  Thomas  E.  Heenan,  Ui 
Odessa,  Bussia,  made  to  the  State  Department 
the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  between  south  ] 
States,  concludes  as  follows : 

In  oonclasioD,  I  beg  to  state  that  this  report  will  show- 
First.  That  the  wool  trade  between  soatb  Kussia  and  tl: 

carried  on  for  twenty  years  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  I 

States. 
Second.  That  all  of  the  wool  shipped  from  sonth  Russia 

property  of  three  or  foar  American  importers. 
Third.  That  these  importers,  in  combination  with  the  i\ 

prevent  the  rrcogoition  of  a  market  price  for  the  so-calle<l 

Koatoff-on-Don. 
Foarth.  That  all  of  these  wools  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
Fifth.  That  these  wools  have  in  many  instances  sncceei: 

States  at  low-duty  limit  m  cents),  others  ^(^atn  at  high  di 

them  should  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wools. 
Sixth.  That  the  fraudulent  designation  of  these  4wools  h:! 

importers,  and  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  to  honest  wool 

States  Government. 
Seventh.  That  this  loss  will  exceed  $10,000,000  can  easil 
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Eighth.  That  this  loss  will  reach  between  $15,000,000  and  |20,000,000  is  very  prob. 
able. 

Ninth.  That  a  market  value  for  the  so-called  Donslioi  washed  wools  exists  at 
Rostoff-OD-Don. 

Tenth.  That  the  charges  in  the  invoices  of  wool  shipped  from  Odessa  and  Boetoff 
are  false,  and  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 

Eleventh.  That  the  commissions  charged  are  never  paid  as  commissions. 

Twelfth.  That  the  legitimate  and  proper  charges  have  been  excessive. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  gross  weight  in  an  invoice  has  caused  great  loss  of  revenue, 
and  has  been  successfully  practiced  for  many  years. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  interests  of  the  United  States  require  the  permanent  closing 
of  the  Bostoff  consular  agency. 

It  to  of  coarse  underetood  that  the  custom-hoase  valuations  of  wool 
are  not  the  values  in  this  country,  but  the  lower  foreign  valuations. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  whole  foreign  valuation  be  the  Imsis 
on  which  to  impose  duties.  And  the  reasons  for  an  increase  iti  the  rate 
of  duty  have  been  sufficiently  stated.- 

Section  348.— The  duty  on  the  higher  gbabe  of  carpet  wools. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  change  be  made  in  section  348  by  omit* 
ting  the  wordd  in  brackets : 

348.  Wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whenee 
exported  to  the  United  States  [excluding  charges  in  such  port]  shall  exceed  12  cents 
per  ponnd,  6  cents  per  xK)und.  /- 

The  reasons  for  this  have  been  sufficiently  stated. 

Section  349.— Wool  on  imported  sheep. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  sectioa349  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

349.  Wools  on  the  skin  and  on  sheep  imported,  the  same  rates  as  other  woolSf  the 
quantity  and  value  to  he  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescrihe. 

The  amendment  asked  is  to  insert  the  words  ^<  and  on  sheep  imported.^ 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  provision  imposing  duty  on  the  wool  on  sheep 
imported.  It  seems  proper  that  wool  thas  introduced  should  pay  duty 
as  well  as  wool  on  the  skin  imported.  Large  numbers  of  mutton  sheep 
are  being  imported  from  Canada. 

And  though  the  wool  convention  said  nothing  specifically  as  to  the 
duty  on  mutton-sheep,  the  policy  of  "  full  and  adequate  protection  ^  re- 
quires an  inerea-se  in  the  duty  on  mutton-sheep, 

WOOL  tops. 
The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  section  be  adopted  as  follows : 

349|.  Wool  tops,  oarded  wool,  sluhhings,  roHngs,  and  similar  products,  shall  pan  danble 
the  duty  imposed  o/i  the  scoured  wools  from  which  they  are  respectively  made. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  impose  a  proper  duty  on  the  products  men- 
tioned. Section  353  covers  ail  wools  ^^  which  have  been  advanced  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  beyqnd  the  w:ashed  or  scoured  condition.'' 
The  proposed  section  is  intended  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  prod- 
ucts therein  mentioned  shall  not  escape  proper  duty.  Mr.  Bond,  in 
his  statement,  says:  ^'The  construction  heretofore  put  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  worsted  tops  are  not  a  partial  manufacture,  but  only 
wool  automatically  assorted,  shows  the  necessity  for  this  section." 

(See  vol.  2,  p.  587,  Senate  Report  No.  2332,  part  2,  first  session  Fiftieth 
Congress.) 
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Section  350.— V 

The  wool-growers  ask  the  insertion  o: 
350,  as  follows : 

350.  Top  waste,  slnbbiDg  waste,  roving  wasi 
waste,  thread  watte,  and  allother  wastes  or  prodi 
ter  or  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
name  now  knoum  or  hy  which  they  nuiy  hereafter  he 

The  object  is  to  render  it  a  little  more 
plish  its  object. 

Section  351.— S   i 

In  section  351  the  wool-growers  ask  the   i 
and  the  omission  of  the  words  [and  wool 

351.  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  and 
provided  for  iu  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Wool  wastes  are  provided  for  in  sectic 
per  pound.  If  these  words  be  also  left  i 
will  be  used  as  a  cover  for  evasions. 

Section  352.— I 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  the  word  [w 
352,  and  the  word  scoured  inserted,  as  ibl 

352.  Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  ae 
from  which  they  are  made. 

In  askipg  this  we  propose  precisely  wh 

before  this  committee,  said  would  be  no  I 

Keferring  to  the  import  of  noils,  he  saic 

As  most  of  these  noils  have  been  used  for  cloth i 
hardship  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  noils,  as  of  the  i 
at  tbe  preseut  time  having  been  made  from  wool    < 

(Se6  Senate  Report  No,  2332,  part  2,  Fi 
p.58G,  testimony  before  Senate  subcommi : 

Section  353.— Wools  advanced  by  a 

URE. 

'  The  wool-growers  ask  the  insertion  of  t 
tioD  353,  as  follows : 

353.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  j^oat,  oai  i 
have  been  advanced  by  any  processor  map  tfactun 
dition,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  i 
same  duties  as  are  un posed  upon  manufactures  oi 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

^  The  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  ii 
Section  353J.— Scoueed  \\ 

Tbe  wool-growers  ask  the  adoption  of  a 

353i.  411  icooh  and  hair  of  the  alpaca^  goat,  camel, 
when  impnrttd  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  t\ 
or  other  forngn  nubstance  or  matter^  shall  he  cUissiJ 
cardingly. 

Without  this  provision  practically  see 
washed  wools. 
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Section  353|.— Dephie  washed  wools. 

The  wool-growers  ask  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

35^.  Washed  wooU  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  weished  in  cold  water,  on  the  hadrof  t^ 
sheep. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  shown  in  ^^  Treasury  Department  DocftmeBt 
No.  1068 — Secretary— Oustoms,  1887,'*  being  **  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Odessa,  Russia,  on  the  conditioB  of  the  wool  trade 
between  South  Russia  and  the  United  States." 

Section  353J.— Statistics. 
The  wool-growers  ask  that  a  new  section  be  adopted,  as  follows: 

3.j:JJ.  The  statiatUiS  of  imports  puhlished  htf  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treanvry.  and  those  reported  to  Congress  by  that  Department,  shall  specify  in  detail  the 
difftreni  cla*>ses  and  values  of  wool  and  other  materials  herein  mentioned,  wiik  ike  duty  eof- 
levied  1  herefrom » 

Neither  the  reports  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  nor  those 
in.ide  to  Congress  show  in  detail,  nor  at  all,  the  imports  of  shoddy,  noils, 
wastes,  and  other  products.    They  are  covered  by  woqI  imports. 

Tlins,  in  Mr.  Bond's  statement  before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  it  is  made  apparent  that  there  is' a  necessity  for 
this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  remains 
for  me  to  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for  the  privilege  you  accorded  to  the  wool 
growers  and  for  the  patient  attention  you  have  given  to  what  we  have 
said.    The  cause  of  the  wool-growers,  their  hopes  and  their  interests, 
are  in  your  hands. 


APPENDICES  TO  THE  REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  LAWBESCE. 

Appesdix  1. 

The  proceedings,  in  part,  of  the  Xi^tlonal  Delegate  Convention  of  WooUGrowers  of  iho 
United  States,  icith  its  resolutions  and  proposed  schedule  of  duties. 

The  conTention  was  called  to  order  in  the  re<V  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  House,  Waab- 
ington,  D.  C,  at  "2  p.  m.  Jan  nary  10,  1889,  by  Hou.  Colnmbas  Delaoo,  president  of 
tbe  National  AssociatioD  of  Wool-Growers. 

Delegates  were  present,  from  Californiaf  Idaho.  Missonri,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oreeon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and  from 
the  National  Grange,  National  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  National  Sheep- Register's 
Association,  Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  and  other  orgaoized  asso- 
ciations of  wool-growers. 

The  convention  organized  by  the  election  of— 

Hon.  John  McDowell,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
as  president; 

Col.  W.  L.  Black,  of  the  Texas  Wool-Growers'  Association,  as  vice-president ; 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  president  of  the  Missoari  Wool-Growers'  Association,^  as 
treasurer;  and 

J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  secretary  of  the  California  Wool-Growers'  Association,  as  secre- 
tary. 

The  necessity  for  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  explained  by  the  Hon.  Colnmbas 
Delano,  after  which  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisting  of 
Hon.  C.  Delano,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  W.  L.  Black,  of  Texas;  Hon.  Geoi^H. 
Wallace,  of  Misaonri;  H.  Hutchison,  esq.,  of  Wisconsin,  Jndge  WiUiam  Law- 
rence, of  Ohio,  on  resolutions,  who  reported  as  follows : 

''  Whereas  the  verdict  of  the  people  at  the  last  Presidential  election  havixig  de> 


^  ^£^^ri{iJf> 


termined  that  wool-growers  Hhoold  have  '  full  and  adequate  protection/  this  na- 
tional convention  respectfully  insists  upon  the  fnlfillmeut  of  that  pledge: 

*^Ii€9olvedf  That  while  Congress  uiaiutains  the  general  policy  of  protection,  wool- 
growers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
Uie  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to 
secure  to  them  the  American  market. 

**Eesolv€d,  That  this  national  convention  protests  against  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  substitute  for  the  taritf  bill,  so  tar  as  they  relate  to  or  aS'ect  wool,  as  in- 
adequate, unjust  to  wool-growers,  aud  insufficient  to  protect  the  wool-growing  indus- 
try;  and  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  convention  that  this  inaustry  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  unless  bettw  provisions  for  its  maiutenance  are  adopted  than  those 
now  proposed. 

**Se8olv^,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  conven- 
tion, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  formulate  such  schedule  of  tariff  duties  for  wool  as  may 
be  deemed  just  and  necessary,  and  to  present  tiie  same  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  urge  its  adoption;  and  said  committee  be  authorized  to  confer  and 
co-operate  with  wool  manufacturers,  if  deemed  advisable,  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
a  sufficient  schedule  of  duties  for  woolen  goods  in  connection  with  our  proposed  sched- 
ule for  wool. 

*^  BesolvedfurtheTf  That  the  determination  of  a  future  economic  and  financial  policy 
for  this  Government  is  so  important  to  the  wool -growing  and  all  other  industries  and 
the  bnsiness  of  the  nation  as  to  require  immediate  and  definite  legislation,  and  if 
this  shall  not  be  accomplished  during  the  present  Congress,  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  be  convened  at  the  earliest  day  practicable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  Congress."  ' 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

In  accordance  with  the  third  resolution  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Judge  William 
Lawrence,  of  Ohio^  chairman ;.  Hon.  C.  Delano,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  W.  L. 
Black,  of  Texas;  H.  Htitchison,  of  Wisconsin ;  D.  Cossitt,  of  New  York ;  A.  Chapman, 
of  Vermont,  and  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  of  California,  as  a  committee  to  draft  a  schedule 
of  tariff  duties  to  be  reported  to  the  convention  at  2  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  to 
which  time  the. convention  adjourned. 

The  convention  assembled  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  11th,  and  received  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  schedule,  which  was  considered  by  paragraphs,  and  after  debate  and  amend- 
ment was  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows : 

SCHEDULE  K. 

WOOL,  A2n>  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  three  follow- 
ing olsBses : 

^1.  Class  one,  clothing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis 
wools  or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  down  clothing  wools, 
and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been 
heretofore  nsnally  imparted  into  the  United  Stat-es  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bussia,  Great  Britain,  CaHada,  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  including  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and 
three. 

342.  Class  two,  combing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combiuff  wools  of  English 
blood  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  nair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

_  343.  Class  three,  carpet  wools:  such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova, 
Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have 
been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
merino  or  English  blood. 

344.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  and  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
washed  shall  be  twiee  the  amonnt  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjc'cted  if 
imported  unwashed ;  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  second  class  which  shall  be  imported 
wsohed  shall  be  5  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  dutv  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  if  imported  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed. 

344^.  All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which  any  of  the  less  valuable  part 
of  the  fle^pe  J^aa  heen  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  9m  ftdditioQ9il  duty  of  6  cents  pec 
poond, 


345.  The  duty  npon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  alpaca,  llama, 
and  other  like  aniiuals,  whioh  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition, 
shall  be  twice  the  daty  to  which  it  wonld  be  otherwise  snbjeot. 

345^.  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  aod 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  chanced  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  par- 
pose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admiztare  of 
dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise subject. 

346.  All  wools  of  the  finst  and  second  classes,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel, 
llama,  and  other  like  animals,  11  cents  per  XK>und. 

347.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  tne  United  States  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  3  cents  per  pound. 

348.  Wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States  shall  exceed  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

349.  Wools  on  the  skin  and  on  sheep  imported,  the  same  rates  as  other  wools,  the 
quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe. 

349^.  Wool  tops,  carded  wool,  slubbings,  rovings,  and  similar  products,  shall  pay 
doable  the  duty  imposed  on  the  scoured  wools  from  which  they  are  respectively 
made. 

350.  Top  waste,  slubbiug  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yam  waste,  garneted 
waste,  thread  wast«,  and  all  other  wastes  or  products  similar  to  any  of  them  in  char- 
acter or  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  worsteds,  and  by  what- 
ever name  now  known  or  by  which  they  may  hereafter  be  known,  30  cents  per  paund. 

351.  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  and  other  siinili^  products  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound. 

352.  Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  scoured  wools  or  hair  from  which 
they  are  made. 

353.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  Uama,  or  other  animals,  whioh 
have  been  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

353^.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals, 
which  when  imported  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of  yolk, 
grease,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  substance  or  matter,  shaU  be  classified  as  scoured  wool 
and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

353f .  Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  hack 
of  the  sheep. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Cfalifornia,  and 
tmanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

*'  In  view  of  the  eminent  services  of  the  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  during  the  fiver 
years  in  which  he  has  been  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 
appreciating  folly  his  arduous  and  continuous  labors  in  behalf  of  the  wool  industry 
of  the  United  Stat-es,  and  while  recognizing  the  many  claims  npon  his  time  and 
strength,  we  respectfulJy  urge  npon  him  the  imperative  necessity  the  wool-growers 
of  this  country  are  under  in  asking  him  to  continne  the  support  of  our  inter^Sts,  and 
we  tender  to  him  our  profound  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  disinterested  and  inval- 
uable services,  and  promise  him  our  unqualified  support.^ 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8.30  a.  m.  of  the  12th  instant. 

John  MgDowkll,  Prmident 
J.  H.  KiBKPATBiCK,  Swretary. 


Appendix  2. 

Address  delivered  hrfore  the  Ohio  Wool^Growert^  AsaodaUon  hy  David  Hnrp9ter,preMemt, 
at  ColumbuB,  Ohio,  January  7, 1889. 

Gentlsmsn  :  In  the  four  several  and  successive  annual  addresses  I  have  made  to 
the  Ohio  Wool-Growers'  Association  I  have  presented  somewhat  at  large  my  views  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  and  the  legislation  required  of  Con- 
gress to  insure  its  continued  existence  and  prosperity,  l^me,  reflection,  and  experi- 
ence have  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  the  views  thna  presented  were  cor- 
rect. I  will  not  restate  what  has  thus  been  said,  but  will  now  aide  yoor  attention 
briefly  to  existing  conditions  aflecting  the  wool  industry,  and^^vite  coi^i4f^raliJum  of 
some  of  the  Just  demaads  of  wool»growers.  • 


^^-^^^'^     -' 


THE  POLICY  OF  PROTECTION  POR  THE 

1  will  not  enter  the  domain  of  party  politics  by  dii 
opinions,  but  only  allude  to  results  for  the  time  be 
growers  may  demand  for  themselves  the  benefit  of 
ple<lges  intended  for  them  as  welPas  foi  those  engag 

lu  a  •*  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  ai 
policy  of  the  country  an  atfoctiug  all  our  industries  ii< 
In  the  recent  Presidential  and  Congressional  electic 
cally  condemned  the  **  proposition  to  place  wool  on 
the  duties  on  wool  should  '*  be  adjusted  and  maiutai 
equate  protection  to  that  industry,"  and  declared  gei 
tern  must  be  maiutai ued."  * 

PLEDGES  TO  WOOL-GROWERS— THE 

The  wool  industry  was  not  left  tx)  a  general  declan 
cial  favor  and  protection,  doubtless,  because  its  c 
essential  to  furnish  clothing  and  meat  food  to  all  ou 
rather  than  leave  them  to  the  extortions  of  foreigi 
trusts.      *  • 

But  for  this  special  declaration  in  favor  of  the  wool 
several  of  oar  States  would  have  demanded  a  difiere 
erally.  The  people  had  seen  onr  wool  industry  pr< 
tariffof  1867;  they  had  seen  it  gradually  decline  n 
lbd3;  t  hence  the  popular  verdict  on  this  subject. 

THE  ONLY  HOPE  FOB  THE  POLICY  < 

If  the  lust  expectations  of  wool-growero  shall  b 
quence,  the  future  demand  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
and  the  misfortune  alike  will  fall  upon  those  engage 

it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the  recent 
gained  in  votes  in  the  agricultural  States  and  distr 
facturing  States,  as  in  New  Jersey  4nd  Connecticut 
A  portion  of  the  alien  population  engaged  in  manu 
the  interests  of  the  industries  in  which  they  were  en 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  OP  1888— C. 

In  January,  1888.  a  convention  of  delegates  repree 
ers,  and  wool  manufacturers  met  in  Washington,  and 
for  wool  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  mihout  one  c 
gress  that  it  be  incorporated  into  law.  The  carpet 
in  that  conference,  and  yet  a/e(o  of  those  engaged  in 
secure  a  moditication  of  the  schedule  to  the  injury  of 
purpose  submitted  an  argument  before  the  Finance 
tember  last,  as  the  Boston  American  Wool  Beporter 
sition  to  certain  demands  of  the  wool-growers.''  Anc 
tile  to  the  demands  made  by  wool-growers  in  the  cc 
the  opposition,  says:  **The  wool  duties  are  doomed, 
come  forward  with  some  compromise  measure,  and  u 
support  ae  a  step  in  the  direction  of  free  raw  materials.^ 
once  for  all  that  if  wool  dnties  are  to  he  molded  **■  ir 
rials,"  the  arguments  used  to  sustain  this  view  wil 
force  the  wisdom  of  free  manufactured  products,  ai 
such  a  policy  will  bring  to  manufacturing  indnstriei 
growing. 

The  wool  tariff  of  1867  was  adopted  with  the  appr 
It  continued  in  operation  without  objection  or  dum^ 

*  Repablican  platform,  Chicaso.  1888. 

f  The  namber  of  abeep  in  tbo  T7cit«cl  States  in  1884  was  50,500, 
and  which  was  rednced  to  41.500.U00  in  la^iS.  showing  a  loss  of  0, 
proper  protection  the«unmber.  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase  in 
64.000,000.  A.  furUmrvtfjor.  uf  this  injurious  legislation  wa>i  ai 
foreign  wool,  Uith  in  uninnnafactiired and  roanul'actured  stale, 
of  our  domestic  laboring  classi'S,  whether  employed  on  farms  oi 
crease  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  <4, 000,000  per  au 
The  duties  on  wool  im1>ortahi  16^7  were  ^,699.810.63. 
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ZVW  TARIFF   STATEMKNTS. 

part  of  the  country  until  its  nnaeked  and  uncalled-for  redaction  by  tbe  act  of  lb8X 
tiinoe  1867  conditions  liave  changed,  so  that  the  duties  then  adapted  wonld  not  novr 
be  as  pixitective  as  then,  because  of  the  increase  of  sheep  and  the  reduction  of  Ike 
price  of  wool  in  foreign  countrie^,  and  the  fact  that  clothing  wool  can  now  be  comb«d, 
as  it  could  not  in  1867.  Wool-growers  have  a  right  to  ask  for  duties  as  prt/tective 
'  under  existing  conditions  as  were  the  duties  of « 1867  under  conditions  then  existing. 

THE  SENATE  TARIFF  BILL. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff  laws  passed  the  Honae  of 
Represedtatives,  and  a  substitute  for  it,  reported  by  the  l^lnance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  is  now  pending  in  that  body. 

To  that  I  will  briefly  invite  your  attention. 

SENATE  BILL  BENEFICIAL  TO  WOOL^KOWEBS. 

It  proposes  to  give  wool-growers  very  decided  benefits  over  those  of  the  act  of  1883. 
It  givBS  *'an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  duties  on  the  bulk  of  saoh  line  woola  as 
compete  with  the  general  mn  of  American  wools,  and  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in 
the  duty  on  the  best  class  of  wools  imported  for  the  past  three  years  as  carpet  wools, 
but  in  fact  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes.''  It  gives  other  and  perha^is  greater 
advantages  by  the  adoption  of  some  provisions  recommended  by  the  Washington  con- 
ference. 

It  imposes  a  dnty  of  30  cents  per  pound  on  '*  wastes/'  tangled  ficonred  wool  made 
straight  by  machinery,  etc.,  which,  under  the  act  of  1883,  wa^  only  10  cents  per  poand, 
and  it  imposes  the  same  duty  on  worsted  goods  as  on  other  woolen  goods.  Under  the 
act  of  1883  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  depression  in  the  worsted  goods  industry  was 
a  recent  ruling  by  the  Treasury  Department  which  admitted  worsted  cloth  '*at  a 
relatively  lower  dnty  than  the  duty  upon  the  raw  unmanuftictured  scoured  wool  from 
which"  they  were  made;  thisv  increased  import  of  worsted  goods,  and  of  course  the 
wool  of  which  they  were  composed,  thus  depressing  alike  the  wool-growing  and  mann- 
factnring  industries.  For  these  changes  in  duties  wool-growers  have  abundant  cause 
to  rejoice. 

WOOL-OROWBB8  JUSTLY  DEMAKB  MORE. 

fiat  the  wool-growers  justly  ask  for  more  than  the  Senate  substitute  offers. 

The  popular  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  favor  of  **full  and  adequate  protection''* — 
these  are  the  words.  What  is  such  protection  f  It  is  that  measure  of  duty  which 
will  within  a  reasonable  time  enable 'American  wool-growers  to  snpply  all  the  wools 
which  can  be  advantageously  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  abundance  and 
at  fair  prices  to  supply  all  American  needs.  Under  such  duty  we  can,  and  within 
five  years  will,  supply  every  pound  of  wool  required  in  this  country,  except,  possibly, 
a  portion  of  the  lowest,  cheapest,  coarsest  grade  of  carpet  wools. 

HOW  WOOL  MANUFACTUREBS  ARE  PROTECTED. 

Wool-growers  ask  for  their  industry  only  that  measure  of  protection  which  is  ac- 
corded to  even  less  meritorious  industries. 

Under  the  present  tariff  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  the 
importsfor  1887  of  treble- inf;raiu  carpets  was  only  the  insiguificant  amount  of  $"^5,437 
square  yards,  valued  at  $19,:^2;  of  two-ply,  under  a  dnty  of  8  cents  and  30  percent., 
only  74,262  square  yards,  valued  at  |40,416.  The  total  value  of  all  carpets  importo<l 
was  only  $1,472,655,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  most  expensive  classes.  This  is  the  result 
of  protection  for  the  carpet  industry.    This  protection  is  necessary  and  beneficial. 

But  carpets  are  luxitries ;  wool  for  clothing  and  mutton  for  food  are  necewaritSt 
deserving  at  least  as  good  a  measure  of  protection,  and  so  of  development  and  in- 
crease, as  carpets.  In  1880  the  number  of  carpet  factories  in  the  United  Urates  was 
195,  with  a  capital  of  $21,46^,587,  paying  as  wages  $6,835,218,  with  a  product  valued 
at  $31,792,802,  and  with  20,371  emplo.y^.  In  1880  tie  capital  eniployo<l  in  all  our 
wool-manufacturing  industries  was  $159,091,869,  employing  161,577  persons,  with  an 
annual  product  of  $102,881,362. 

The  capital  invested  in  wool-growing  and  the  number  of  persons  securing  employ- 
ment therein  were  and  are  vastly  greater  than  in  wool  manufacturing. 

The  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  so  protected  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  woolen  manufactures  in  this  country  in  1880  amounted,  at  wholesale  prices,  to 
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about  $303,000,000,  of  which  $267,000,000  were  of  domestic  and  ^56,000,000  of  foreign 

production.    The  average  consuinptioa  per  capita  iu  18S0  was  about  $6,' of  which 

|5.30,  or  88.3  per  cent.,  cousisted  of  domestic,  aud  only  70  cents,  or  11.7  per  cent.,  of 

foreign  production. 
This  result  followed  a  necessary  and  beneficial  policy. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  more  than  60,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  required 

for  their  various  uses  564,269,i^  pounds  of  unwashed  wool.    This  was  supplied  as 

follows : 

Poanda. 

About  a  million  flock-masters  iu  this  country,  owning  44,759,314  sheep, 
produced 265,000,000 

The  imported  clothing  and  combing  wool  was  32,b99,696,  et^ual  to  un- 
washed  .- 50,000,000 

The  imported  carpet  wool  was  81,504,477  pounds,  equal  to  af  least  un- 
washed  : 100,000,000 

The  imported  woolen  and  worsted  goods  amounted  iu  importers'  value 
to  (44,902,718,  requiring  for  their  production  foreigu  wool 149, 269, 9G2 

Total 564,269,962 

Of  this  the  so-called  carpet  wool  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods 
and  blankets  equal  to  at  least  20,000,000  of  the  100,000,000  pounds  imported,  besides 
about  an  equal  amount  of  our  product  so  classed. 

Thus  the  Wool  industry  has  been  so  unprotected  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all 
we  consume  is  imported.  Wool-growers  have  a  right  to  ask  such  protection  as  will 
soon  give  them  the  whvie  American  market  for  all  they  can  produce. 

THE  ACT  OF  1867  AND  THE  SENATE  BILL. 

The  acts  of  1867  and  the  Senate  substitute  classify  wools  into  clothing,  oomhingt 
and  carpet  wooh,  with.ddbies  on  imports  as  follows: 


Act  1867. 

''  On  clothing  woohf  unwashed;  value  32 
oeuts  per  ^yound  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound 
and  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Value  ex- 
cc^eding  32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per 
ponnd  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
washed,  double  duty. 

**  On  combing  wools;  value  32  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  10  cents  per  pound  and  11 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Value  exceediuff 
32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

**  On  carpet  wools  ;  value  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  .3  cents  per  pound  ;  value 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

**On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty." 


Senate  substitute. 

"  On  clothing  wools,  unwashed;  11  cents 
per  pound ;  washed  donblc-du^. 


^  On  combing  wools  ;  11  cents  per  ponnd. 


*^  On  carpet  toools ;  value  12  cents  per 
pohnd  or  less,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  value 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  6  cent«, 

*^  On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty.'' 


No  higher  rate  of  duty  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools  than  on  unwashed. 

THE  PROPER  duty  ON  CLOTHING  WOOLS. 

Let  us  consider  the  proposed  duty  as  to  each  class  of  wool. 

Clothing  wool. 

First.  The  duty  should  be  incroaeed.  because  foreigu  wool-growers  can  pay  it  and  still 
lay  down  wool  in  our  markets  for  less  than  the  fair  cost  of  producing  and  marketing 
our  wools. 

The  evidendb  of  this  is  found  iu  details  of  cost  of  production  which  have  been  pre- 
sented iu  numerous  articles  in  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  in  February,  1888,  and 
details  of  prices  found  in  the  circulars  of  prominent  wool  dealers.* 

*  See  Jutttioe  Batemau  &  Co.'s  Wool  circular,  Janaary,  February,  and  July.  1888 ;  Report  of  the  Pro- 
codings  of  the  Wa«hiu<;ton  Couference  of  1888,  by  Wm.  Lawrenoe,  paged  66-09. 
The  Philadelphia  Wool  Cireular  of  JtUy  9,  1888,  of  Justice  Bateman  Sc  Co.,  shows  that  foreiga  cloth* 
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Notbiug  leM  than  a  duty  of  12  cents  |>er  i>ottnd  will  give  adequate  proteotion  to 
ordinary  merino  wool. 

The  apparent  duty  of  the  present  law  and  of  the  Senate  amendment  is  by  no  means 
what  it  seems  to  be.  Australian  tieeces  of  clothing  wool  are  not  imported  entire— 
they  are  ''skirted''— that  is,  the  belly,  breech,  and  Teg  wool  is  clipped  offer  removed, 
leaving  only  the  liuer,  better,  and  lighter  part  of  the  fleece,  which  in  scouring  will 
shrink  loss  than  American  whole  fleece  clothing  wool.  Thus  the  apparent  daty  of 
1 1  cents  is  only  equivalent  to  about  9  cents  at  most.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  skirt  wool 
is  imported  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  the  other  portions  of  the  fleece^  if  not  as 
carpet  wool,  and  all  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  olothing  goods,  thus  competing 
with  our  wool-growers.  The  law  should  impose  an  increased  duty  on  fleeces  thus 
maoipulnted  to  evade -its  purpose. 

Second.  A  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  uniform  rate  of  II  oents  per 
pound  is  that  it  will  admit  the  best  German  Saxony  wools,  and  the  best  merino  wools 
of  Australia  and  South  America,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  it  the  same  rate  of  duty 
us  the  cheaper  and  more  productive  grades  of  merino  or  partly  merino  wool.  It  is  an 
invitation  to  increase  the  import  of  the  best  and  finest  grades  of  foreign  wool,  the 
eflect  of  which  will  be  to  that  extent  to  diminish  home  production. 

The  act  of  1867  placed  a  higher  duty  on  wools  exceeding  in  value  22  cents  per 
pound — fixed  by  the  act  of  18b3  at  30  cents — than  on  those  of  less  value,  not  only  be- 
cause the  consumers  of  higher  grades  would  generally  be  able  to  pay  a  larger  co^  for 
a  superior  article,  but  because  justice  requires  that  thejr  should.  He  who  bays  a  su- 
perior article,  even  superior  in  texture  and  appearance,  if  not  in  durability,  should  iu 
justice  pay  a  superior  price. 

A  uniform  rate  will  inevitably  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  wool  duty  anpopolar, 
if  not  odious,  and  thus  *'  give  aid  and  comfort "  to  those  demanding  free  trade.  The 
Washington  conference  sched^e  should  be  incorporated  into  law. 

THE  PROPER  DUTY  ON  COMBING  WOOLS. 

C<mHng  wools, — The  act  of  1867  admitted  combing  wools  washed  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  unwashed,  because  at  that  time  manufacturers  had  not  learned  the  art  which 
they  now  have  of  making  cloth,  cassi meres,  and  other  goods  for  men's  wear  out  of 
combing  wool.  Such  foreign  wool  did  not  then  as  now  compete  with  American  cloth- 
iufl;  wool,  and  the  means  ofnome  supply  of  tllis  class  of  wool  were  so  limited  that  iu 
aid  of  the  infant  worsted  industrv  a  discrimination  was  made  in  its  favor.  The  pro- 
posed duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  washed  combing  wools  will  not  be  equal  to  7 
cents  on  unwashed  clothing  wools. 

This  duty  should  be  increased. 

First.  Foreign  wool  growers  can  pay  it  and  still  lay  down  wool  in  our  markets  for 
less  than  the  fair  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  our  wools.  This  has  been  so  often 
demonstrated  that  it  is  nnnecessary  to  reproduce  the  evidehce  of  it.*  Nothing  leas 
than  12  cents  per  pound  will  Hufliciently  encourage  the  home  production  of  the  ordi- 
nary grades  of  this  wool. 

Second.  The  uniform  rate  is  odious  iu  its  discriminations  in  favor  of  those  who  buy 

ing  wools  wore  then  beinc  imported,  so  that,  if  relie^^  of  daty,  the  eqaivalent  prloe  in  that  city  fur 
Hpeoiiied  wools  would  have  been  aa  follows : 

Free-trade 
prioe,  oeots 

Ohioand  Pennsylvania  washed  XX  and  above  choioe •       18^ 

Oliioand  Pennsylvania  washed  XX,  average • 17| 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvauia  washed  X 18 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  fine  unwashed  X  and  above IS 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  medium,  unwa^thed a  

Kansas  Hud  Nebraska  coarse,  one-quarter  blood 

Kastern  Oiegon  and  Washington  Territory  tine  X  and  above  choice 

Ka-^tem  (Jitjgon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  X  and  above  heavy J^ 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  fine  medium  and  half-blood  heavy V 

Texas  fine,  12  months,  choice i: 

Tezasflne,  short H  . 

Texas  me<lium,  heavy i 10ft 

Texas  medium,  fall  clip,  short,choice ..—  lU 

Bimilar  rates  are  given  for  wool  from  ot)ier  States  and  Territories. 

It  is  to  be  borne  In  mind  these  are  the  free-trade  prices  for  our  American  wools  deIiTer«d  in  fte 
Eastern  market.    With  such  prices  riur  wool  industry  would  iaevitably  be  destroy*^ 

A  nd  the  circular  of  January  1,  1889,  says : 

"  The  dip  in  Australia  has  increased  from  40,000,000  pounds  of  soouTOd  in  1862to  240.00CLOOO poods 
In  1888.  *  *  -  The  increase  in  Australia  can  continue  at  the  same  rapid  rate.  It  is  believ«d  tbat 
the  competition  of  Australian  wool  with  that  of  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  even  mora  oersn 
thun  heretofore,  so  that  the  American  wool-grower  must  be  alert  that  he  may  secure  thioiMth  Coi('< 
gross  such  legislation  as  will  enable  liim  to  bold  the  American  market  f9r  \^  prodact.** 

"  See  wool  circulars  and  report,  p,  40,  r9fen'94  to  in  preceding  note. 
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the  higher  priced  and  superior  grades  of  goodi 
those  who  l>ay  the  cheaper  goods.    There  sh  i 
wool  "valaed  at  or  above  30  cents  per  ponnd. 

Third.  Combing  wool  deserves  increased  prol  i 
duction  of  the  best  mntton-sheep  for  oar  peopl  . 
sheep  wonld  vastly  increase ;  mntton  could  be  ' 
than  any  other  meat,  and  with  greater  profit  to  . 
enne  from  both  wool  and  carcass. 

THE  PROPER  DUTY  ON     '• 

Carpet  wooU. — The  Senate  snbstitnte  propc  i 
washed  carpet  wool  valued  at  12  cents  per  poui  i 

When  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  carpet  w 
now  imported  they  are  so  well  washed  that  the  ' 
over  20  per  cent.    The  proposed  duty  of  2i  cei  I 
duty  of  li  cents  on  American  nnwashed  carpet  < 

In  Australia,  South  America,  Russia,  and  ot  i 
vast  numbers  since  1867,  and  the  foreign  cost  c  ' 

The  annual  product  of  American  carpet  wool  i 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1887  were  bl,504,47  ' 
that  with  adequate  protection  Texas  and  the  '. 
wool  our  people  need.*  The  true  policy  as  to  i : 
slowly  increasing  duty,  say  by  a  biennial  or 
would  cease  to  be  imported,  while  American  pi : 
remunerative. 

But  for  the  present,  with  our  limited  produc ; 
pound,  as  in  the  act  of  1867  and  as  proposed  i 
not  be  objectionable,  if  wool  should  be  impor  i 
manofacture  of  carpets. 

But  in  fixing  the  duty  of  3  cents  it  should  b  i 
importer's  value  of  10  cents  or  less  per  pound. 

In  1887  the  imports  of  carpet  wool  under  tl 
61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  the  custom-house  vali 
per  ponnd,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  on 
unit  of  ouantity.  This  sufficiently  proves  thai 
a  cost  01  only  10  cents  per  ponnd. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1887  there  were  imported  i 
per  pound  19,685.714  pounds,  valued  at  $3,554, : 
stated  in  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  Navig  i 
unit  of  quantity  of  $0,181,  with  an  ad  valorem  i 
below  that  of  duties  generally.  In  view  of  the 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  unwashed,  we  may  a»i 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  report  of  the  U 
on  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  between  Sou ; 
November  4,  1887,  to  the  State  Department, 
carpet]  wools  are  and  ever  have  been  scoure4l 
many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  th^  Unite 
others  again,  at  high  [carpet  wool]  duty  (5  ci 
paid  duty  as  scoured  wools." 

It  is  very  certain  that  washed  carpet  wools  c* 
cents  per  pound,  as  the  law  says,  '*at  the  last 
United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,' 
**  carpet  wools,"  or,  if  so,  shoum  pay  duty  as  clci 
washed  carpet  wool  which  can  be  manufacturei 
may  be  called  its  value,  will  make  50  per  cent,  i 
pounds  of  good  unwashed  clothing  wool. 

The  imports  of  clothing  wool  in  the  grease  f  i 
the  importer's  value  of  |4, 127,025.97,  or  18.697  i 
volume  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  (p.  684), 
of  quantity  of  |0.182,  almost  precisely  the  same 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  54.78  per  cent. 

It  is  palpably  certain  that  these  importatio 
same  custom-house  valuation  should  pay  the  sa 
came  in  at  only  half  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  ot 
duty  on  carpets  imported  in  1&87  was  on  var 

•  Lftwrenoe'g  report  of  Washln;; 
f  Xbia  omits  17,586  poimfls,  valac 
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59.3, 55. ly  54.27.  47.14,  45.79,  44.7,  and  40  per  ^ant.,  while  on  caipet  wools  the  ad  va- 
lorera  was,  on  toe  chief  import,  only  24.98  per  cent.,  aiHl  on  the  least  grades,-  ^.€0. 

Thus  so-called  carpet  wools,  nearly  20,900,000  pounds,  were  importetd  in  lb87,  nuder 
the  nominal  duty  of  5  cents;  in  fact,  not  more  than  3  cents,  if  chai^ged  on  the  wool 
uuwaBlied. 

This  wool  was  used  not  for  carpets,  but  in  the  manafactura  of  clothing.  I  have 
the  authority  of  wool  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1888  for  saying  that  wool  imported 
as  carpet  was  sold  to  be  made  into  clothing  goods.  The  ev^idencethat  a  large  part  of 
such  wool  is  80  used  is  abundaut  and  unerring.  It  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Bond,  io  hin 
article  in  the  special  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Wool  in  1887,* 
who  RAJS  (page  LXVII),  "  large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  as  third  class  [car- 
pet] from  Turkey  in  Europe,  whence  a  very  small  percentage  of  wools  of  this  class 
comes." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  but  one  safe  or  just  legislative  policy  as  to  so-called 
carpet  wool,  and  that  is,  that  all  snch  wool  of  the  importer's  valuation  of  over  10 
cents  per  pound  shonld  be  subjected  to  duty  as  clothing  wool.t  With  such  duty  every 
pound  of  this  class  of  wool  required  in  this  country  would  be  produci-d  here.t  And 
if  such  wools  should  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  they  are  only  of  the 
higher  and  more  expensive  grades,  pure  luxuries,  consumed  by  those  weirable  to 
pay. 

A  very  serious  objection  to  the  Senate  tariff  bill  is  that  it  "  contains  no  provision 
preventing  ihe  present  large  importations  of  scoured  wools  at  the  low  duty  imposed 
on  washed  wools.'' $ 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Sonth  Russia  scoured  carpet  wool  has  been  imported 
in  immense  quantities  at  the  low  duty  of  unwashed  wools.  What  is  possible  as  to 
these  is  possible  as  to  all  other  wools.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  legisla- 
latiou  dofimng  unwashed,  waahedf  and  scoured  wools,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  any 
attempt  to  evade  tbem."i|  ' 

NATIONAL  WOOL-GROWERS'  MEEllNG  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Congress  is  now  in  session.  The  Senate  will  soon  and  finally  aot  an  the  tariff  meas 
nre  pending  in  that  body. 

The  president  of  the  National  Wool^rowers'  Association,  Hon.  Columbus  Delano, 
whose  able,  faithful,  and  unrequited  labors  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  has  called  a  meeting  of  wool-growers  to  as- 
semble at  Washington  on  the  10th  of  this  month  to  oonsider  the  eitaation  and  en- 
deavor to  secure  fair  and  adequate  protection  for  the  wool  and  mutton  indnstdes  of 
the  United  States. 

RKCOMMBNDATIONS. 

J  '-'^ -commend  that  delegates  be  appointed  to  represent  Ohio  at  that  meeting ;  that 
reb«  oiis  be  adopted  exprossive  of  the  views  of  the  wool-growers  of  this  State ;  that 
.  Congiess  be  asked  to  incorporate  into  the  tariff  bill  pending  In  the  Senate  the  pro- 
visions as  to  wool  and  woolen  goods  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Washington 
conference  of  January,  1688,  with  provisions  to  prevent  the  importation  of  clothing 
wool  under  the  name  of  carpet  wool ;  to  impose  on  so-called  carpet  wools  of  equal 
value  with  clothing  wools  the  same  duty,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  rev- 
enue, that  the  law  shall  define  nnwashed,  washed,  and  scoured  wools,  1!  and  the  duty 
on  mutton-sheep  should  be  increased  to  give  our  citizens  the  whole  market. 

*  See  Lawrence's  report,  pa^ce  49. 

tThe  necessity  for  nach  a  duty  is  shown  in  Lawrence's  report,  pacte  43. 

*  Same  report,  pace  44.  The  Cliicflgo  Wool  Joarnal  of  January  1, 1868,  wyn  of  tha  ieo«iitoalliwiied  by 
Hon.  r<otiiinbQ8  Delano  for  a  raeetinx  of  wool-growei-s  : 

*'  Mr.  D«lano  is  perfectly  rip;ht  in  tlie  standee  takes  and  in  his  statements,  etc."  *  *  * 
And  referring  t4)  tlie  importatiun  of  clothing  wools,  under  the  name  of  osrrpet  wools,  it  says: 
**  We  have  heard  that  many  tboiisandHof  pounds  of  Bast  Indian  vaola  b*Te  been  admitted  to  entry 
in  this  country  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  probably  scheduU^d  as  carpet  woola.  Large  quantitiea  of  East 
Indian  wools  naT«  been  bought  by  raAuufactares  in  the  West,  the  same  being  probably  true  in  the 
Eant,  and  those  wools  went  into  good  wintar- weight  cheviots,  excellent  medium  grades  tliat  brought 
fair  prUcis.  It  io  not  unlikely  thivt  a  large  amoant  of  simiter  wool  was  oaed  in  the  manoraetnreof 
CO  rm*  caHhmere,  and  every  poiiud  of  the  East  Indian  wool  so  used  took  the  place  of  domestic  fleece  of 
ab*^ut  tbe  quarter-blood  grade,  at  a  price  lower  than  the  latter  could  be  bought  and  put  into  the  aia- 
cb^^iifry." 

§t  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  president  National  Wool-Growers'  Association,  call  for  meetiagSu  Wash* 
ingtou  Jail  nary  10,  1889. 
ll  See  Lawrence's  rei>ort,.page  30,  for  definitions  proposed  bv  wool*«rowen. 

^  For  dciinitionn,  see  report  Chief  Burton  Statlstfos  on  l^oolf  J3l7,page25(  ^efluiUoAa  imMrf«c( 
iklso,  Lawr«uvg'»  repoi  t  of  WMhlu^toa  c(wfereu<}e,  pM^e  30. 
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APFKin>ix  3. 

BS80LUTZ0MS  OF  THIS  WOOL-GROWBBS'  ASSOClATldN. 

t  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wool-Growers'  Association  at  Colombos,  Ohio,  Janaary 

yidf  on  motion  of  William  Lawrence,  the  following  resolntions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  while  Congress  maintains  the  general  policy  of  protection,  the 

>l-^rower8  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  dnties  on  wool  shall 

Mljusted  and  maintained,  so  as  to  famish  'full  aiul  adequate  proteetion*  to  their 

ustry. 

Ee»olwd,  That  protection  is  inadequate  and  unequal  when  it  fails  to  secure  to 

»I  growers  the  American  market  for  their  products  as  fully  as  it  secures  such  mar- 

i  for  the  products  of  any  other  industry. 

Resolved,  That  the  wool-growen  of  Ohio  demand  that  Coneress  shall  adopt  the 

iMlule  of  duties  on  wool  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Washington  conference 

rool-growersy  wool  dealers,  and  wool  manufacturers,  in  January,  1888,  with  pro- 

ODS  which  will  prevent  the  importation  of  wools  adapted  to  the  manufaOtare  of 

hiog  goods,  at  tne  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  carpet  wools,  and  defining  unwashed, 

bed,  and  scoured  wools,  thereby  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  frauds  on  the  revenue 

on  wool-growers. 

We  emphatically  protest  a  eainst  the  schedule  of  duties  proposed  in  the  pending 

ite  aojendment  to  the  tariff  bill  as  by  no  means  the  '  full  and  adequate  protection ' 

;  wool-growers  have  a  right  to  expect/' 

!ie  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Wool-Growers'  Convention  in 

ibington:  David  Harpst«r,  Judge  William  Lawrence,   W.   N.   Cowden,  A.  £. 

igue,  J.  W.  Brigham,  Hon.  J.  H.  Anderson. 

I  motion  of  Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  it  was — 

Rewired,  That  we  approve  the  sentiments  of  the  annual  address  of  the  president 

II  association  this  day  delivered,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  the^ 
iutions,  be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
laid  on  the  desks  of  members." 


Appsnbix  4. 

rsement  bjf  the  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- Breeders'  Associaiion  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Ohto  fFool' Growers*  Associotion. 

CoLUMBCS,  Ohio,  Park  Hotel,  January  9, 1889. 
le  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  Association  in  annual  convention  as- 
»led  unaninonsly  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
bereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  probable  results  to  the  flock-masters  of  Ohio  that 
fuUow  an  intlorsement  of  the  Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  Bill  as  touching 
I  wool  and  woolens — therefore, 

solved.  That  we  send  greeting  to  Messrs  Delano,  Harpster,  Lawrence,  Coden, 
gue,  Brigham,  and  Anderson,  as  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Wool-Growers' 
elation,  oar  unqualiBed  indorsement  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  that  body, 
arv  7, 1889,  and  transmits  to  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers'  in  Wash- 
m  January  10,  1889. 

W.  J.   HOBART, 

Preaidentpro  tempore. 
F.  C.  Stanlry, 

Secretarjfn 


Apprndix  5. 
Ptoietton  behalf  of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association, 

e  Hon.  JuBtin  S.  Morrill,  cAatrman,  and  other  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  United  Stales  Senate, 

VTI.KMVX  :  The  wool  schedule  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  it  now  stands  fails  to 
such  protection  as  the  wool-growing  iiidiiHtry  requires.  If  no  better  assistance  is 
led  this  pnraait  when  this  tariff  bill  is  enacted  into  law  the  flocks  of  the  United 
swill  continue  to  decline  in  numbers,  and  the  clip  will  diminish  in  quantity  as 
ly  as  they  have  done  since  the  act  of  ls«3.  *  r%r\n](> 


Protest  against  the  injastice  of  this  sobedale  woald  have  been  made  sooner  bad 
not  the  adjoaniment  of  Congress  rendered  it  apparent  that  it  could  better  be  pre- 
sented when  Congress  again  convened  and  after  the  verdict  of  the  people  upon  this 
aaestion  had  been  pronounced.  It  is  known  to  those  familiar  with  this  subject  that 
le  carpet  manufacturers  aud  some  others  who  desire  free  wool  procured  the 
changes  in  the  wool  schedule  to  which  objection  is  now.made  after  that  schedule 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  producers,  the  dealers,  aud  a  part  of  the  manofact- 
nrers.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  representations  made  before  the 
Senate  committee  or  subcommittee  in  order  to  procure  the  present  objectionable 
features  of  the  wool  schedule  were  erroneous  and  misleading,  and  that  the  carpet 
manufacturers  and  their  colleagues  in  this  matter  have  no  reason,  arising  from 
their  business,  to  Justify  the  demand  they  have  made.  No  industry  in  the  united 
States  is  in  better  condition  than  the  carpet  manufacturing  business,  and  none  has 
been  more  prosperous  for  many  years  past,  and  none  approaches  nearer  the  condition 
of  a  perfectly-protected  industry.  It  seems  fit,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the 
condition  of  the  wool-producing  interest.  Our  flocks  have  diminished  in  number 
since  1H83  to  the  full  extent  of  10,000,000;  whereas  they  should  have  increased  by 
the  natural  increase  of  the  country  not  leas  than  10,000,000.  Our  annual  clip  has 
diminished  in  quantity  to  the  exteut  of  55,000,000  poands  and  the  price  has  been  re- 
duced not  less  than  20  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  the  clip  and  the  declination  in  price  have  created  an  annnal  loss 
of  $40,000,000  to  the  wool  industry.  It  does  not  seem  just  that  a  great  agricultural 
industry  (if  it  is  so  diversified  as  to  prevent  those  who  pursue  it  from  fully  present- 
ing their  claims  to  Congress)  should  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  while  complete  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  a  kindred  but  not  more  worthy  pursuit. 

If  all  members  of  Congress  could  understand  how  important  sheep  husbandry  is  to 
agriculture  in  general  it  would  be  much  better  for  us. 

This  industrv  it  is  that  makes  useful  our  rolling  and  hilly  lands,  that  can  not  be 
cultivated  without  destruction  by  reason  of  washing  and  waste  when  plowed,  and 
they  are  comparatively  of  little  value  except  for  grazing.  The  advantage  resulting 
from  the  fertilization  of  cultivated  lands  b^  means  of  sheep  husbandry  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideratiou  little  known,  but  which,  with  increasing  population,  is  growing 
constantly  in  importance. 

The  representatives  of  this  industry  have  ever  stood  faithfully  by  the  prinoiple  of 
protection.  They  and  their  friends  and  advisers  have  insisted  tnat  by  doing  so  they 
would  assist  in  establishiug  an  economic  system  that  will  sustain  all  of  our  practica- 
ble and  useful  industries.  It  is  apparent  that  this  system  needs  the  aid  of  all  its 
friends,  and  I  am  directed  by  some  of  those  whom  I  represent  to  inform  yon  that  the 
wool-growers  can  not  acquiesce  in  the  present  schedule,  and  that  they  intend  to  hold 
a  meeting  as  soon  as  convenient  to  consider  the  situation  and  present  to  Couffreos  and 
the  people,  if  necessary,  their  just  claims  and  demands,  with  their  reasons  Aerefor. 

They  respectfully  urge  the  reconsideration  of  this  schedale  and  the  adoption  of 
provisions  relating  to  scoured  and  carpet  wool  equivalent  to  those  insisted  on  las^ 
summer. 

More  should  be  given ;  less  will  leave  their  industry  in  a  condition  to  cause  in  fntnre 
what  has  been  seen  in  the  past,  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  onr  sheep 
and  a  steady  decline  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  clip.  This,  in  a  short  time, 
will  substantially  surrender  to  foreign  nations  an  industry  the  importance  of  which 
is  not  now  appreciated. 

Wool-growers  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  step  they  propose.  They 
understand  the  necessity  of  harmony  and  unity  among  the  friencls  or  protection. 
They  have  made  every  concession  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  their  industry : 
but  events  have  forced  upon  them  a  conviction  that  the  injustice  which  they  have 
heretofore  suffered  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  if  not  perpetuated  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Aud  therefore  they  make  earnest 
protest  against  the  committee's  action  and  respectfully  ask  a  reconsideration. 

If  Justification  for  this  protest  and  request  be  required,  I  respectfully  refer  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  national  convention  which  put  iu  nomination  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  last  election.    It  reads  as  follows : 

'^  We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place  wool  en  the  free 
list,  and  we  iusist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  acUnsted  and  maintained  so  as  to 
famish /tt/2  and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry.'' 

Columbus  Bblano, 
President  of  the  2faiioiutl  WoolGrowertf  AssodaHon^ 
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Appendix  6. 

SekeduU  showing  thepravUionB  of  the  Senate  subeUiute  as  nu  i 
of  the  National  Wool-Growere'  Corn  i 

The  following  acbednle  shows  the  changes  in  the  Senatf  i 
asked  for  by  the  National  Convention  of  Wool-Growers. 

The  conrention  asks  that  the  words  in  italioa  be  ineeri  i 
and  that  the  words  in  [brackets]  be  omitted  from  it. 

SCHEDULE  K. 

WOOL,  AND  MANUFACTURB8  OF  ¥  I 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  cavsel^  Uama,  and  ot  i 
▼ided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tne  duties  to  be  charged  i  I 
classes: 

341.  Class  one,  clothing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  merii  i 
wools,  or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  rei  i 
and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  i  i 
heretofore  u anally  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1 1 
Australia,  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  ( 
also  including  all  wools  not  nereinafter  described  or  dc  < 
three. 

342.  XjIbm  two,  combing  wools ;  that  is  to  say,  Iicicesi  i 
down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  lik( 
blood  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and 
goat,  camel,  Hatiui,  and  other  like  animals. 

343.  Class  three,  carpet  wools ;  [and  other  similar  wo  i 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  a 
of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported 
Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excluding  e . 
the  introduction  of  nurino  or  English  blood. 

344.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  and  third  class ! 
washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which 
imported  unwashed ;  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  second  : 
washed  shall  be  5  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  to  u  I 
imported  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  clasM  • 
scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  woi 
unwashed. 

344^.  All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  which,  any  c, 
fkeoe  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  ^ 

345.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  J;he  go 
other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other 
now  and  heretofore  practiced],  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  < 
subject. 

345^.  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
like  animals,  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or 
evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  I 
other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  whicli 
Ject. 

•    346.  All  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  all  hii 
llama,  and  other  like  animals,  11  cents  per  pound. 

347.  Wools  of  the  third  class^  the  value  whereof  at  thi 
exported  to  the  United  States  [excluding  charges  in  sue 
less  per  pound,  3  cents  per  pound. 

348.  Wools  of  the  same  class  the  value  whereof  at  th ! 
exported  to  the  United  St'ates  [excluding  charges  in  sucli 
per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

:M9.  Wools  on  the  skin  and  on  sheep  imported,  the  sami 
quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as 
.  ury  may  prescribe. 

3491.  Wool  tops,  carded  wool,  slubbings,  rovings,  and  simi 

the  duty  imposed  on  the  scoured  wools  from  which  they  are  re 

350.  Top  waste,  slnbbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  i 

waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  or  products  sim 

acter  or  description,  composed  wholly' or  in  part  of  wool 

'  fiaiii«  now  known  or  by  whtch  they  may  hereafter  be  known,  2 
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351.  Woolen  rags^  shoddy,  mango,  flocks  [and  wool  wasto],  and  other  simUar  prod- 
ucts not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  [ten]  cento  per  ponnd. 

35a{.  Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  scoured  [wasnad]  wools  or  bair 
from  which  they  are  made. 

353.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camels  Uama,  or  other  animals^  which 
have  been  advanced  by  any  process  of  mauufactare  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  aubjeot  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

353i.  AllwooU  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat^  camel,  Uama^  aud  other  like  animaU,  which 
when  impipried  shall  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of  yolk,  grease,  dirt, 
or  other  foreign  substance  or  matter,  shall  he  claesijied  as  scoured  wool,  and  pay  dutg  ae- 
cordingly. 

S(j^.  Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

353|.  The  statistics  of  imports  published  by  authority  of  the  Department  of  ike  Treasury 
and  those  reported  to  Congress  by  that  Department  shall  specify  in  detail  thedijferent  elamte 
of  wool  and  other  materials  herein  mentioned,  with  the  duty  collected  therefrom. 


Thuksday,  January  17, 1889. 
Minutes  of  a  hearing  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

The  foUowiog-Damed  gentlemen  were  present :  Wni.  Whitman,  presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Fairbanks,  Boston,  Mass. :  George  Maxwell,  Bockviile, 
Conn. ;  J.  Metcalf,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  J.  L.  Houston,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Bobert  Dornan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  James  Dobson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 
Joseph  H.  Bromley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  £.  F.  Mason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
F.  E.  Simpson,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  O.  Miller,  Utica,  N.  T.;  W.  J.  Bat- 
tison,  acting  secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Golambus  Delano,  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  and  Hon.  Dairid 
Harpster,  representing  the  woolen  growers,  were  also  present. 

Senator  Allison.  Gentlemen,  the  wool  growers  hare  made  some 
suggestions  to  us  respecting  carpet  wools  and  other  wools,  and  we 
thought  we  might  want  to  hear  from  you  a  little  as  to  those  sagges- 
tions.    Siippose  we  take  up  carpet  wools.  * 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  in  response  to 
yoar  request  are  carpet  manufacturers  and  members  of  oar  association, 
and  they  appear  here  as  such.  Mr.  Dobson  will  speak  first  to  yon  in 
reference  to  carpet  wools.    ' 

STATEHEITT  07  JAHES  D0B80H,  OF  PHILADBLFHIA. 

Senator  Aj-lison.  We  have  heard  you  before,  Mr.  Dobson,  and  will 
hear  yon  again  now.  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  I  will  say 
that  I  hope  yon  will  be  kind  enough  to  condense  yonr  remarks  as  mach 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thought  we  had  thrashed  the  straw  so 
thoroughly  when  we  were  here  before  you  at  a  prior  meeting  that  there 
would  be  no  grain  left.  In  order  to  meet  the  additional  demand  we 
thought  it  well,  in  order  that  you  Senators  might  understand  the  qoes- 
tion  more  thoroughly,  to  submit  some  samples  of  carpet  wools,  so  that 
yon  may  see  the  kind  of  wools  that  are  competing  with  Amerieau 
wools.  I  have  the  samples  here,  and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  would 
like  you  all  to  see  them.    Have  yon  any  objection  t 
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Senator  Allison.  So,  sir. 
Mr.  DoBSON.  (Exhibiting  samples,  one  by  o 
black  Donskol  washed  fleece. 
Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  value  of  thai 
Mr.  DoBSON.  About  four  pence  half  penny, 
market  for  11^  cents  a  pound.    Here  is  a  samx 
skoi  fleece. 
Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  price  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  It  was  bought  as  low  as  five  j 
last  July.    It  came  in  under  the  low  duty,  but 
the  Mills  bill  was  passed,  though  they  did  i 
pass  the  Senate,  and  it  is  now  worth  about  14 
Senator  Allison.  Is  that  washed  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Hisoogk.  You  have  given  the  foreij 
Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir.    Here  is  a  ssimple  of 
Indian  wool.    That  is  worth  about  8  cents  a  p 
Senator  HisoooK.  Is  that  washed  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed.    Now  here  is  . 
India,  equal  to  about  8  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Allison.  Is  that  washed  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed.    Here  is  a  sai 
is  washed  wool  too.    This  is  in  small  pieces, 
osaally  comes  in  small  fleeces.    But  no  matt< 
deal  of  it  is  imported  here,  and  it  is  washed.    [ 
worth  6  cents  a  pound.    Here  are  some  light  I 
are  the  wools  that  so  much  complaint  has  beei 
peting  with  our  American  wools.    This  is  of  tl 
is  yellow.    That  would  be  worth  bordering  on 
Senator  Allison.  In  the  East  Indies  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;  in  Liverpool.    These  are  ] 
exception  of  the  Bussian ;  14  cents  is  the  Bus 
14  cents  I  mean  the  equivalent  of  14  cents  in  J 
is  another  washed  Bussian  wool,  called  the  Ka 
Senator  Allison.  Is  that  a  washed  wool  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  a  washed  wool.      . 
Senator  Allison.  What  is  that  worth  f 
Mr.  DoBSON.  About  3^  pence,  or  about  7  cei 
some  autumn  Donskoi  wools.    This  is  the  sam 
and  is  not  quite  so  long  and  not  quite  so  clean, 
erpol  11  cents  a  pound,  and  in  July  last  itvuAs 
Senator  Allison.  Is  that  washed! 
Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  washed  wool ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Allison.  AU   you  have   exhibitc 
wools! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  another  clasf 
better  than  that  and  of  the  same  grade,  there 
cent  a  pound  difference  in  value  between  these  i 
is  called  washed  and  the  other  is  called  brook 
why  there  should  be  such  a  distinction. 

Senator  Allison.  Probably  one  is  washed 
'  other  in  hot  water. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;  they  are  both  washed  in 
Senator  Hisoock.  I  suppose  none  of  these  s 
the  backs  of  the  sheep! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  wools 
by  the  looks  of  them,  were  washed  on  the  bacl^ 
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black  Donskoi  aiso.  Here  is  a  sample  of  palled  wool,  pulled  firaim  the 
sheep;  it  is  called  Flamentiner.  This  is  a  wool  grown  in  Servia,  Both- 
nia, and  in  the  Austrian  provinces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Balkan 
range  of  mountains. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  washed  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  AxLisoN.  The  value  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  judge  that  wool  would  be  about  5J  pence. 

Seuator  Aldrich.  Just  uuder  12  cents. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  sample  of  white  Turkish  bed  wool ; 
this  is  wool  that  is  used  largely  for  carpets. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  do  they  call  it  white  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  gray,  but  they' call  it  white  Turkish  bed  wool.  It 
is  used  in  the  beds  in  that  country.  That  wool  is  worth  about  6  cents 
a  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  washed  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  All  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  Does  much  of  it  come  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  considerable  of  it  comes  into  this  ooun- 
try.  I  know  a  man  who  got  a  couple  of.  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
it  the  other  day. 

Senator  Allison.  I  should  call  it  washed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  washed  black  Aleppo  wool ;  that  is  worth  about 
4&  farthing  per  pound.  1  think  that  is  the  whole  range.  I  thought  I 
had  some  more  samples,  but  I  And  I  have  not. 

Senator  Allison.  All  these  wools  you  have  shown  here  are  W(»th 
less  than  12  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes ;  all  but  one  sample. 

Senator  Allison.  And  all  are  washed? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  All  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  And  what  duty  does  it  pay  now  I 

Mr.  DoBSON :  Two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
our  three-eighths  American  fleece  wool,  with  reference  to  which  they 
complain  that  these  samples  I  have  shown  you  are  competing  wools. 
That  is  the  three-eighths.  This  is  what  we  call  the  common  quarter 
blood.  You  can  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  the 
wools. 

Senator  Shsbman.  Is  all  carpet  wool  imported  washed  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  not  all  of  it;  this  white  Aleppo  wool  is  chiefly  un- 
washed. 

Senator  Shebman.  But  the  great  body  of  them  are  washed  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir:  the  low  grades  of  washed  wools  are  the  low 
class  of  carpet  wools.  You  couldn't  make  carpets  out  of  that  sample. 
I  say  you  couldn't ;  you  could,  but  when  it  is  scoured  it  would  cost  us  60 
cents  a  pound ;  so  that  you  can  readily  form  an  idea  what  kind  of  carpet 
we  would  make.    In  going  over  this  schedule,  of  course,  you 

Senator  Allison.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  address  yourself 
to  the  question  as  to  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  your  industry  to  double 
that  duty  in  case  these  wools  or  any  kind  of  wools  are  washed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  this  pamphlet  that  I  And  on  the  committee  table  from 
the  National  Delegate  Convention  of  Wool- Growers  I  see  they  propose 
section  343  as  follows : 

Class  3.  Carpet  wools,  each  as  Donskoi^  natlTe  South  American,  Cordova,  Yalpa* 
raiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  incLudine  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  herr- 
tofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  ^m  Toxkey,  Greece,  Kgypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  as  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merino 
or  Knglish  blood. 
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Now,  that  section  contains  tbe  phrase 
a  trace  of  that  in  every  one  of  these  wool  . 
that  1  have  produced  to  you  in  which 
English  blood.    Consequently,  if  that  pi  i 
lead  to  endless  litigation  and  trouble, 
you  would  have  to  pay  on  your  wools  w 

Then  their  proposed  section  344  reads  i 

The  duty  upon  wools  of  tbe  first  and  third  ola 
shaU  be  twice  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  the; 
washed ;  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  second  cl  i 
shall  be  5  cents  per,  pound  in  addition  to  the  dul  i 
if  imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  c  ' 
scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  t  i 
unwashed. 

The  effect  of  this  would  simply  be  to  <  • 
over  what  they  are  now  paying.    It  woul ; 
per  cent,  on  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent,  ot 
into  the  United  States,  and  to  that  exte  i 
of  carpets  to  the  Amerioan  consumer.    G 
the  duty  on  that. 

Now  section  344^  in  this  pamphlet  rea  ; 

All  wools  that  have  been  skirted,  or  from  whi ! 
the  fleece  has  been  removed,  shall  be  subject  t  • 
ponnd. 

All  Donskoi  wools  are  skirted. 

Senator  Allison  :  I  do  not  wish  to  <  1 
yon  see  we  can  not  spend  much  time  on  ; 

Mr.  DoBSOif.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
ject. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  was  just  taking  these  ( 

Senator  Allison.  There  is  a  propose  i 
address  yourself  to  that  amendment,  Mr. 
now  hand  you.    It  includes  some  things  ; 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  something  hen 
know. 

Senator  Allison.  Go  on. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  think  it  is  very  necessi 
consider — at  least  we  think  it  is  a  vital  | 
provision  in  this  proposed  amendment  in 

The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  al j 
like  animals. 

We  should  start  with  section  345,  the  ' 
and  hair  of  the  goat.  If  I  read  the  law  a  i 
to  saying  that  all  common  goat  hair  shal 
wool.    Common  goat  hair  is  now  imports: 

Senator  Allison.  Our  bill  does  that,  <i 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;  as  I  understand,  y i 
bill. 

Senator  Allison.  Yes,  it  is. 
.     Mr.  DoBSON.  This  would  entail  an  ad 
that  is  imported  for  the  cheaper  lines  of  i 

Mi.  Delano.  How  much  hair  is  import 
,    Senator  Aldeich.  I  do  not  think  it  is  i 
tion,  Mr.  Dobson.    I  think  perhaps  you 
what  is  in  this  pamphlet. 
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Mr.  DOBSON.  Then  I  come  to  the  wools  of  the  third  clasB.  in  sectioa 
347— 

Wools  of  tbe  third  class,  tbe  valne  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  poand,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  You  need  not  spend  any  time  on  that 
Mr.  DoBSON.  In  the  old  bill  the  charges  are  exeladed;  in  this  the 
charges  are  not  excluded,  as  I  understand.    That  is  part  of  the  valne 
of  the  wool,  and  that  of  course  would  increase  the  price.    When  the 
charges  are  put  on  the  value  of  the  wool  it  would  put  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  the  wool  imported  now  at  12  cents  under  the  higher  rate  of 
duty. 
Senator  Allison.  That  is  their  proposition. 
Mb.  Dobson.  Where  are  we  going  to  land  in  making  carpets  T 
Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  state,  if  you  can. 
Mr.  Dobson.  I  will  only  detain  you  a  few  minutes.    They  say  in  their 
section  363f— 

Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  baok  of  the 
flheep. 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  tell  how  these  wools  have  been  washed  t 
In  the  countries  from  which  these  wools  come  they  have  primitive 
methods  of  washing  their  wooL  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  they  have 
a  way  of  washing  tub  wools  in  warm  water.  I  judge  a  great  deal  of 
this  washed  Donskoi  wool  has  been  washed  in  warm  water,  because  they 
can  not  start  the  fleece  in  cold  water;  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  The 
effect  of  washing  Donskoi  wools  is  to  get  them  in  condition  to  be  used 
here,  because  if  they  come  in  an  unwashed  state  it  turns  the  wool  yel- 
low, and  to  that  extent  detracts  from  their  value,  because  if  they  are 
not  white  they  can  not  take  on  fancy  shades  for  popular  colors  of  ear 
pets.  In  ray  judgment,  reading  this  as  it  is,  it  would  simply  place 
nearly  all  our  best  classes  of  carpet  wools  under  this  schedule  which 
they  have  promulgated  here  and  cause  them  to  pay  about  18  cents  a 
pound,  because  they  say  it'  it  is  not  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  or 
in  cold  water  it  will  have  to  pay  three  times  the  duty  to  which  it  would 
be  subject  if  imported  in  the  other  condition. 

Now,  if  you  exclude  the  charges  from  such  ports  it  would  tdkeall  the  Cor- 
dova wool,  and  that  is  imported  from  South  America.  We  would  have 
to  pay  6  cents  pound  duty ;  and  if  it  came  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
has  been  coming  heretofore  it  would  be  subject  to  18  cents  a  pound 
duty.  That  would  simply  stop  the  whole  industry  in  the  CTnited  States, 
so  far  as  carpets  are  concerned.  There  is  no  rate  of  duty  which  yon  could 
put  on  carpets  by  which  we  could  compete  with  Europe  under  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  because  we  certainly  should  be  driven  to  use  second- 
class  wools.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  than  use  them.  Let  me  show 
you  some  of  the  second-class  wools.  Here  is  a  Cordova  wool  that  will 
cost  us  much  less  in  a  scoured  state,  4  to  5  cents  a  pound.  Here  are  wools 
that  cost  us  18  cents  in  a  dean  condition.  This  Donskoi  wool  to-day  is 
worth  2S^  cents ;  that  is,  I  judge  it  is  worth  that  by  the  present  market 
value.  These  are  both  American  wools,  and  these  are  the  carpet  wools 
that  these  people  think  are  competing  with  them.  That  is  erroneous ; 
it  is  a  false  position.  There  always  were  wools  used  for  horse-blankets 
and  such  like.  But  as  to  coming  into  competition  with  these  wools  for 
a  fabric,  it  is  simply  an  absurdity.  Take  any  of  these  wools  and  mix 
them  with  this  and  you  simply  reduce  this  to  the  quality  of  that;  you 
siu]ply  reduce  it  to  the  lower  quality  and  do  not  increase  it  to  the  higher 
quality. 
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Senator  Allison.  Yoa  tear  down,  bat  do  not  baild  ap  t 
)1l  Dobson.  Ton  tear  down  and  do  not  baild  ap.    Yoa  see  the  fibers 
)  80  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

^nator  Allison.  Sappose,  now,  yoo  address  yoorself  right  to  that 
oted  amendment. 

dr.  D0B8ON.  The  amendment,  as  printed  here  and  as  I  anderstand 
vonid  simply  drive  oat  the  whole  carpet  indastry  of  this  conntry, 
ich  heretofore  has  been  prosperoas.    We  coald  not  live  ander  it,  be- 
se,  as  I  said  before,  we  woald  have  to  ase  second-class  wools, 
enator  Allison.  Ton  mean  yoa  woaid  have4to  ase  combing  wools! 
r.  DoBSON.    Certainly ;    we  woald  have  to  use  combing  wools, 
nd-elass  wool.    That  woald  be  cheaper  than  these.  ,  The  dnty  yoa 
potting  apon  these  wools  is  simply  an  nnknown  quantity,  the  way 
amendment  reads.    If  we  have  got  to  show  the  importer  whether 
leece  has  been  washed  in  cold  water  or  hot  water,  or  whether  on  a 
p's  back  or  olBTits  back,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  that, 
aator  fiisrocK.  Take  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets } 
much  wool  in  quantity  is  used  to  make  a  square  yard  of  it  t 
.  DoBSON.  Axminster  and  moquette  carpets  t 
lator  fliscocK.  Yes. 

DoBSON.  I  suppose  there  is  used  in  Axminster  and  moquette 
ts,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  come,  probably  2^  pounds.    I 
)t  very  conversant  with  Axminster.    Mr.  Houston  or  Mr.  Fair- 
could  probably  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I  can. 
itoT  jBiscock.  Let  them  state,  then,  iu  this  connection. 
D0B6OK.  How  much  does  it  take.  Mr.  Houston  t 
Houston.  That  depends  on  the  aifference  in  the  wools, 
iter  Allison.  Take  washed  wools. 
aousTON.  Per  square  yard  f 
tor  Allison.  Yes. 

lousTON.  I  should  want  to  make  a  little  calculation.    There  ia 
deal  of  waste  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  Axminster 

,  and  whilst  you  would  get  in  a  square  yard  only 

or  HiscooK.  r  do  not  care  whether  or  not  you  take  into  account 
te;  how  much  wool  is  exhausted,  or  consumed,  or  put  in. 
ousTON.  Taking  a  square  yard  of  Axminster  f 
3r  HiscoOK.  Yes. 
ousTON.  Washed  wool  f 
>r  HiscooK.  Yes. 

HUSTON.  1  should  say  4  pounds,  stating  it  off-hand.  It  also 
on  the  grade  of  the  Axminster  or  Moquette  that  is  made* 
)  made  very  heavy. 

r  HisoooK.  You  can  give  me  the  average  quantity  of  wool.  I 
are  whether  there  is  any  waste  in  washing  or  not.  I  only 
mow  the  amount  that  is  consumed,  so  there  is  no  remainder. 
h  wool  goes  into  a  square  yard  and  is  consumed  in  the  manu- 
*  A  xmiDster  and  Moquette  carpets;  not  what  is  in  it  in  its  im- 
»te,  bat  what  is  employed  f 

USTOK*  I  should  say  between  4  and  5  pounds  per  square  yard. 
fixsco<7K.*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  that  down 
est  point  T 
JSTOK.  I  have  not,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  calculate 

ETiSGCMTK.  Take  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets. 
isoN^.   "When  I  said  2^  pounds,  I  meant  to  the  running  yard ;         j 
lean  by  the  square  yard.  uyu^t^u uy  ^lOOglC 
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Senator  Hiscock.  Take  the  Wilton,  Saxony,  and  Toumay  velvets. 
•  Mr.  DofiSON.  It  will  take  in  a  Wilton  carpet  4  pounds  of  wooL 

Senator  Allison.  Washed  wool  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Washed  wool,  in  the  condition  in  which  we  know  it.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  ranning  yard,  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide. 

Senator  HisoooK.  No ;  say  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Say  6  pounds  then. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Of  course,  I  want  the  answers  to  these  questions 
somewhere  near  absolute  verity,  as  nearly  as  may  be*  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  loose. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Say  5  pounds  of  wool  to  the  square  yard  for  Wilton 
carpets  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Now  take  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and 
ail  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description;  how  much 
wool  would  that  take  to  the  square  yard  ! 

Mr  DoBSON.  It  will  take  one-third  less. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Take  patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets, 
figured  or  plain ;  how  much  would  that  take  f 

Mr.  Dobson:  It  would  take  the  same  amount  for  velvet  carpet  as  for 
Brussels. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  would  it  take  for  tapestry  Brussels 
carpet  ? 

Senator  Shebman.  Three  and  one-third  pounds  for  tapestry  carpet 

Mr.  Dobson.  And  for  tapestry  Brussels  carpet  it  would  take^  about 
If  pounds  of  wool. 

Senator  Hiscock,  Take  treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain 
Venetian  carpets,  and  how  much  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Dobson.  Made  principally  of  wool,  it  will  take  double  the  in- 
grain. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  do  yon  mean  when  you  say  all  wool  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  mean  to  say  made  from  wool. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  want  you  to  state  it  as  you  put  those  goods  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  Dobson.  As  we  put  them  on  the  market  we  make  them  oat  of 
pure  wool,  and  the  goods  weigh  27  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  it 
will  take  three  times  27  ounces  to  make  a  yard  of  that  carpet,  washed 
and  unwashed  wool,  in  the  ordinary  condition  in  which  they  come. 

Senator  Allison.  The  ordinary  condition  in  which  you  make  Uiem? 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir;  isome  are  washed  and  some  unwashed^ 

Senator  Allison.  What  carpet  are  you  speaking  off 

Mr.  Dobson.  Three-ply. 

Senator  Allison.  Three  times  27  ounces  in  a  yardf 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  81  ounces. 

Senator  Sherman.  Five  pounds. 

Senator  Htscock.  Take  two-ply  ingrain  carpets;  how  mnca  does 
it  take  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dobson.  They  weigh  24  ounces.  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  three-ply ;  I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake  of  about 
three- fourths  of  a  pound.    I  want  to  be  correct. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  want  you  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  was  speaking  offhand.  For three-ply,  saj 4^  instead 
of  5,  as  I  said.    I  think  that  will  cover  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  talking  about  washed  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  No,  sir;  just  as  they  come,  as  you  see  them  here, 
washed  and  unwashed,  just  in  the  condition  in  whidb  they  are  iniported. 
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An  ingrain  carpet  weighs  aboat  20  cud  ! 

relative  quantity  for  20  oanoes  as  it  tak  i 
Senator  HiscoOK.  What  do  yon  ans^  i 
Mr*  DoBSON.  The  two-ply,  running  a  i 

take  the  same  relative  quantity  of  wool 

in  proportion  to  Its  weight  when  finishe  I 
Senator  HiscoOK.  In  making  these  c  i 

amount  of  jute  is  used  in  their  manufaci 
Mr*  DoBSON.  There  is  no  jute  in  any 

grains.    Jute  is  put  into  common  carpei  i 

and  26  cents  a  yard.  In  that  kind  of  ca  i 
Senator  HisoooK.  How  do  you  desi^ 

jute  inf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  They  are  the  cheap  co ; 

largely  in  Philadelphia. 
Senator  Hiscock.  -  You  do  not  use  jut  i 
Mr.  DoBSON.  In  Moquettes,  and  Asm  i 

estry,  jute  is  used  as  a  backing. 
Senator  Uisgogk.  That  is  part  of  the 
Mr.  DoBSON.  But  we  are  speaking  of 
Senator  Htsoogk.  I  will  commence  ag 

Moquettes;  what  amount  of  jute  is  use 

carpets  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  will  be  in  the  Mo 

about  2  pounds  of  jute. 
Senator  HiscooK.  How  much  in  Wiltci 
Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  no  jute  in  a  Will 

pet.    It  is  linen  and  cotton ;  there  will  bi 

Wilton  carpet. 
Senator  HisoocE.  Take  a  Brussels  cai 
Mr.  DoBSON.  In  a  Brussels  carpet  thci 

am  speaking  of  .the  running  yard.    I  I 

time. 
Senator  Allison.  Six  yards  of  jute,  li 
Mr.  DoBSON.  Linen  in  Brussels  carpet 
Senator  Allison.  You  do  not  use  juti 
Mr.  DoBSON.  We  do  not  use  it.    Then 

it  is  not  usual  to  use  it  in  carpets.    The . 

in  the  Axminster  and  tapestry  Brussels 

in  the  common,  cheap  ingrain  carpets. 
Senator  Hiscock.  In  the  tapestry  veb; 
Mr.  DoBSON.  About  1  pound. 
Senator  Hiscock.  And  in  the  tapestry 
Mr.  DoBsoN.  About  12  ounces. 
Senator  Hiscock.  And  in  treble  ingra 
Mr.  DoBSON.  None. 
Senator  Hiscock.  Nor  in  the  two-ply  ii 
Mr.  DoBSON.  In  the  extra  superfine  ii 

the  cheap  ingrain  carpets  they  take  the 

cotton  bales  and  tear  it  up  into  fiber  an 

chinery  and  use  it  as  an  adulterant  for  \ 
Senator  Aldbich.  I  want  to  ask  one  o 

ment  made  to  us  the  other  day  in  this  c< 

tant  that  we  should  get  at  the  facts.    Tt 

that  body  Brussels  weighed  less  than  30 
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mating  50  per  cent,  of  jute,  it  would  contain  less  than  15  ounces  of  wool 
to  the  yard.     What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  just  went  over  our  body  Brussels  only  yesterday,  and 
I  found  that  we  have  21  ounces  of  clean  square  worsteoj  per  running 
yard. 

Senator  Auynicn.  That  is  equivalent  to  how  much  woolt 

Mr.  r^OBSON.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  nearly  4  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Of  wool. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  of  this  kind  of  wool  have  we  here  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  take  of  the  washed  wool  4  pounds.  We  get 
50  per  cent,  of  worsted  out  of  this ;  and  so  with  washed  wools  we  get 
half  worsted,  half  its  weight. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Give  it  in  quantity. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Take  the  Donskoi  wool,  and  that  would  require  42 
ounces  to  make  a  yard — ^20  ounces  of  worsted. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is,  the  running  yard  ? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Twenty-seven  inches  wide. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  also  said : 

The  specimen  of  tapestry  Brussels  weighed  26  oances  to  the  yard ;  and  estimating 
75  per  cent.  Jate,  it  contains  only  6^  ounces  of  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  not  true. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  nothing  here  to  intimate  that  a  square 
yard  of  carpet  is  intended. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  should  like  to  have  your  estimate  based  on 
washed,  because  that  comes  in  mainly  as  washed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hiscock. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  would  rather  have  the  figures  based  on  washed 
wool,  because  the  samples  you  have  here  are  washed. 

Senator  Allison.  There  were  imported  last  year  63,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  less  than  12  cents  a  pound.  How  much  of  that  63,000^000  is 
washed  and  how  much  unwashed  !    I  mean  on  an  estimate. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  once  before. 

Senator  Allison.  Then  please  answer  it  again;  I  did  not  catch  it  if 
you  did. . 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  suppose  that  at  least  one-third  of  it  would  pay 
the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Allison.  No,  no.  You  do  not  understand  me.  The  ques- 
tion I  put  is  this :  You  have  exhil^ited  here  samples  of  wool  that  oome 
under  12  cents  a  pound,  with  the  exception  of  one  sample. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes. 

Senator  Allison.  And  they  are  all  samples  of  washed  wool,  with 
that  one  exception,  I  believe.  Now,  of  that  class  of  wool  there  was  im- 
ported in  1887  63,000,000  pounds.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  of  that 
63,000,000  pounds  what  portion  is  the  character  of  wool  indicated  on 
this  table  as  washed  and  what  portion  is  unwashed.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  lower  class,  under  12  cents.  State  what  it  is,  according  to  your 
judgment.    I  want  your  best  judgment  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Out  of  63,000,000  pounds  you  want  to  know  just  how 
much  is  washed  and  how  much  is  unwashed  f 

Senator  Allison.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  think  there  would  be,  out  of  that  63,000^000, 
about  halt  of  each  quantity,  washed  and  unwashed. 

Senator  Allison.  And  how  much  of  it  scoured t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  have  not  seen  any  scoured. 

Senator  Allison.  None  of  that  under  12  cents  t 
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Mr.  DOBSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitman.  One  moment.  This  question  of  the  quantity  of  wool 
required  to  make  this  kind  of  carpet  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bevenue 
Commission,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  from  1866,  and 
statements  were  made  with  great  accuracy  and  care  at  the  time  the  tariff 
of  1867  went  into  operation.  Now,  in  behalf  of  the  association  I  repre- 
sent, I  would  not  like  any  statement  to  go  on  record  from  memory  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  wool  required  of  these  various  classes.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  absolutely  accurate,  so  that  it  could  not  be  impeached, 
and  I  ask  you  to  refer  that  back  to  us  so  that  we  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity hereafter  to  present  an  accurate  written  statement 

Senator  HisoooK.  When  can  we  have  it  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  can  give  it  to  you  to-morrow. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  want  it  to  be  absolutely  unimpeachable. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  understand  Mr.  Dobson  to  make  these  estimates 
on  treble  ingrain  carpets  and  carpets  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  not  asked  him  about  ingrain  yet. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Wool  carpets. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  understand  that  to  include  those  carpets  which 
are  made  of  wool. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  those  which  are  made  partly  of  cow  and  calf 
hair  and  partly  of  ^  am  composed  of  shoddy,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Your  statement  reads: 

l^tandard  ingrain  carpets  are  said  to  weigh  22  ounces  to  the  yard;  and  speoimens 
weighed  contained  only  19  and  20  oances.  I  am  informed  that  only  40  per  cent,  of 
these  are  wool ;  the  residue  is  yarn  made  of  shoddy,  cow  and  calf  hair.  Bat  estimat- 
ing 22  oances  as  the  weight  of  a  yard  it  contains,  on  the  basis  stated,  only  8.8  ounces 
of  wooL 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  estimate  was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Justice  as  coming  from  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dobson.  In  the  first  place,  treble  ingrain  carpet  does  not  weigh 
22  ounces.  So  I  think  that  will  answer  tiie  balance  of  the  case,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  filling. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  my  proposition  in  regard  to  furnishing  an  accurate 
written  statement  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee  it  will  save  you  a 
world  of  time,  and  I  will  give  you  my  personal  guaranty  that  the  state- 
ment which  will  be  furnished  to  you  will  be  accurate.  But  I  can  not 
furnish  an  accurate  statement  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  we  had  better  give  you  Mr.  Lawrence's 
statement,  which  is  what  we  are  considering  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  will  put  our  statement  in  writing,  and  then  it 
will  not  take  up  your  time. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  To  be  printed! 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Allison.  As  this  may  be  a  matter  of  some  moment,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  stated  accurately,  and  not  from  niemory. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  It  is  a  fact,  and  independent  of  reasoning,  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  significance,  in  my  opinion,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
absolutely  accurate. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  The  whole  structure  of  the  wool  schedule  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 
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Senator  HiscoGK.  It  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  thestatemeats, 
does  it  not? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes.  If  Mr.  Lawrence's  statement  is  correct^  tbie^ 
we  have  given  you  too  much  protection  on  carpets,  and  if  it  is  not  oor* 
rect  we  want  to  know  it. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dobsou  two  or  three 
questions.  I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  wool  im- 
ported.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  clothing  wools 
are  imported,  washed  and  unwashed,  as  nearly  as  you  can  telL 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Clothing  wools  orclass  If 

Senator  Shebman.  Class  1. 

Mr.  Oobson.  I  suppose  the  major  portion  of  them  are  brought  in  un- 
washed. 

Senator  Shebman.  Are  clothing  wools  imported  unwashed,  while 
carpet  wools  are  imported  washed  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  something  I  really  can  not  answer,  Mr*  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Shebman.  Does  not  that  arise  out  of  the  discrimination 
between  the  two  classes  of  duties  in  the  tariff  law  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  that  is  a  different 
class  of  wool.    One  is  tine  clothing  wool,  and  the  other  is  carpet  wool. 

Senator  Shebman.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  one  should  be  im- 
ported washed  and  the  other  unwashed  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  No  more  reason  than  why  one  fanner  should  sell  his 
wool  washed  and  another  sell  it  unwashed. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  ? 

Mf.  Dobson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  It  is  impossible  .to  import  washed  and  scoured  wools 
and  make  them  into  goods  in  this  country  without  having  them  cost  a 
good  deal  more  than  imported  wools. 

Senator  Shebman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  is  it  impossible!  The  washed  and  scoored 
wool  double  up  too  fast ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes ;  because  when  it  is  imported  with  the  grease 
and  cleaned  here  it  costs  less  than  the  scoured  and  washed.  As  scoured 
and  washed  wool  we  can  not  use  it  at  all.  The  washed  and  scoured 
duty  is  prohibitory.  I  am  only  speaking  of  clothing  wools.  Thalt  is  the 
condition — tbat  we  can  not  get  wools  that  we  can  manufacture,  eith^  in 
our  own  country  or  from  the  other  side,  on  account  of  the  high  daty. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question,  Senator.  The 
reason,  I  think,  they  import  them  unwashed  is  that  they  are  better 
qualified.  The  fleeces  are  entire  and  they  can  form  the  wool  to  keep  it 
in  its  natural  condition  a  great  deal  longer  in  an  unwashed  state,  sofiekr 
as  the  working  quality  is  concerned,  than  in  a  washed  state^  That 
would  be  my  judgment  as  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Shebman.  Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  combing  wools 
are  brought  in  in  a  washed  condition  more  than  the  clothing  wools? 
Oan  you  tell  why  that  should  be  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  that  should  be,  only  this : 
That  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  grown  (the.  English  combing 
wools)  the  farmers  all  wash  their  wools  and  have  done  so  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  whereas  from  Australia,  where  the  fine  wools  grow,  I 
suppose  90  per  cent,  come  unwashed,  and  they  not  only  come  to  the 
United  States  unwashed  but  are  sold  in  Lohdo;i  unwashed. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  proportion  do  I  understand  you  to  state  un- 
washed of  the  second  class  come  in  f 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  I  did  not  state  that  ^t  all. 

Senator  Sherman.  Please  answer  that  qaestion.  There  are  no  star 
tistics  before  me  to  shbw  what  are  unwashed. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  the  second-class  wools 
would  come  in  as  unwashed  wool,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
made  so  by  the  farmers  in  the  countries  where  they  are  grown. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  use  any  considerable  amount  of  combing 
wools  yourself? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir^  we  use  a  great  deal,  and  have  a  fine  market. 
But  we  never  imported  any  English  washed  wools,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  duty  is  plus.  The  farmer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  t&e  duty  upon 
wool.  In  other  words,  I  take  English  wools  of  the  same  quality  as  this 
quarter-blood  wool  and  they  will  be  landed  here,  and  when  the  duty 
is  paid  the  price  will  be  about  equal.  So  that  the  American  farmer 
gets  the  plus  duty  on  wools  of  class  2  over  any  other  grower  in  the 
-world. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  For  the  information  of  Senator  Sherman  I  will  state 
to  him  that  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  page 
28,  gives  the  amount  of  clothing  wool,  washed,  and  unwashed^  and 
scoured  for  several  years. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  !Not  combing  wools. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  state  the  quantity  of 
washed  combing  wools.  There  were  no  statistics  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  show  the  quantity  imported. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  scoured  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  thiDk  I  answered  that  question. 

Senator  Aldbioh  :  You  think  a  large  portion  of  it^  comes  inf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  suppose  90  per  cent,  comes  in  unwashed. 


STATEMEITT  OF  JOSH  L.  HOVSTOIT,  OF  HABTFOBD,  COVV. 

Mr.  Houston.  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  here  today,  and 
when  I  got  Senator  Aldrich's  telegram  to  come  here  I  was  away  from 
home.  I  had  to  hurry,  and  had  no  opportunity'  to  make  any  prepara- 
tion whatever  for  this  hearing;  so  what  I  shall  say  will  be  in  a  general 
way.  Am  I  to  understand  that  one  important  part  of  our  case  as  carpet 
manufacturers  is  dropped — that  is,  that  the  language  <'  exQlusive  of 
charges  in  said  port"  is  to  remain  in  the  act? 

Senator  Allison.  You  had  better  confine  yourself  to  that  printed 
paper,  whatever  you  see  there,  unless  you  agree  to  it.        * 

Mr.  Houston  (reading): 

The  daty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  third  classes  which  shall  be  imported  washed 
shall  he  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported 
Tinwashed. 

That,  of  course,  would  double  the  duty  on  a  great  many  wools  that 
the  carpet  men  now  import,  and  in  that  way  would  very  much  increase — 
I  do  not  know  just  to  what  extent — the  cost  of  manufacturing  carpets. 
Then  there  is  this  paragraph : 

Washed  wools  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  spend  much  time  on  that.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
definition  of  washed  wools  in  our  case,  it  certainly  is,  together  with  the 
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doubling  of  the  duty,  going  to  very  largely — I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent— increase  the  daties  on  carpet  wools,  and  largely  increase  the  cost 
to  consumers  in  this  country  of  carpet. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  is  a  very  important  x>oint.  What  is  the 
rule  as  to  what  is  washed  f    Where  do  you  find  the  rule  f 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  rule.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial term,  as  I  understand.  Washed  wools  are  well  understood,  com- 
mercially, and  there  is  no  rule  applied  that  I  know  of.  The  question  is, 
is  it  valaed  at  12  cents  or  less  at  the  last  place  or  port  of  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  excUisive  of  charges  in  said  port  f  If  that  is  found 
to  be  so,  then  we  pay  2i  cents  duty. 

Senator  Mobbill.'  Are  there  not  samples  in  every  custom-house  of 
what  is  washed  and  what  is  unwashed  f 

Mr.  HoirsTON.  There  are  samples  of  all  carpet  wools,  I  suppose,  in 
the  cusom-houses,  but  I  haven't  seen  them  there,  though  I  have  seen 
duplicates  with  Gheorge  William  Bond,  in  Boston,  at  his  office. 

Senator  HisooCK.  As  a  buyer  of  wool,  how  do  you  discriminate  or 
distinguish  between  washed  and  scoured  wool! 

Mr.  Houston.  Chiefly  by  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Delano.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice 
in  this  country,  time  out  of  mind,  to  wash  wool  on  the  backs  of  sheep  f  ^ 

Mr.  Houston.    We  have  not  understood  that  to  be  the  practice. 

Se«patx)r  Shebman.  Here  is  a  definition  of  washed  wool  on  page 
XXYII  of  the  special  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  relating  to 
imports  and  exports  of  wool  and  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  Ibreign  countries,  published  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1888 : 

Washed fleeee.—Vloo\  washed  on  the  sheep  in  coH  water  before  it  is  shorn.  The  al~ 
kaline  portion  of  the  yolk  mav  thus  be  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  free,  color- 
less animal  oil  in  the  fleece.  A  fleece  thas  thoronghly  washed  should  be  free  ficom  the 
color  of  the  yolk.  >  Otherwise  it  passes  as  unmerchantable  washed. 

That  simply  embodies  the  definition,  and  if  that  is  not  correct  we 
would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  am  speaking,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  washed  and 
scoured  wool  may  be  presented  to  yoa,  and  that  you  can  not  teU  them 
apart  except  as  you  manufacture  themf 

Mr.  Houston.  Can  not  tell  washed  from  scoured  f 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  1  can  judge  as  to  whether  the  wool  is  clean  firom  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  the  action  of  machinery,  hot  water,  and  chemicals, 
or  whether  it  is  not;  but  I  can  not  judge  as  to  whether  it  has  been 
scoured  or  not.  I  can  also  tell  whether  it  is  unwashed  and  there  has 
been  no  attempt  made  to  clean  it;  my  experience  teaches  me  that.  I 
have  not  heard  the  term  <^  scoured  ^  applied  to  any  wools  of  the  third 
class  in  my  entire  career,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  carpet  wools 
for  forty  years.  The  term  has  never  been  used  commercially  as  appli- 
cable to  any  wools  of  the  third  class.  We  buy  washed  and  unwashed, 
and  half- washed  wools ;  and  we  understand,  from  experience,  what  we 
are  baying ;  what  those  terms  mean.  But  the  term  ^<  scoured  woolSy"  as 
applied  to  any  wools  of  the  third  class,  I  have  never  heard  used.  In 
fiftct  there  are  no  third-class  wools  scoured.  Here  in  this  bill  there  is  an 
attempt  made,  for  the  first  time,  to  set  up  a  standard  of  what  shall  be 
considered  scoured — anything  shrinking  less  than  12  per  cent  That 
would  treble  the  duty  on  a  great  many  carpet  wools.  On  wools  that 
now  pay  2J  cents  duty  it  would  be  found  by  close  inspection  and  care- 


fill  xnanipulation  that  as  far  as  grea 
cerned  there  would  not  be  12  per  cen 
to  handle  these  wools  practically  you  } 
in  any  carpet  or  anything  else.  The 
more  than  that;  and  yet  it  could  not 
that  the  loss  yon  suffer  would  be  a 
avoid  loss  of  fiber.  But  if  you  were 
foreign  matter  it  might  be  found  ths 
then  the  duty  would  be  100  or  200  i 
amount  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  on 
an  article  that  nobody  pretends  we  ca 
almost  solely  used  for  making  an  articl 
out  of  60,000,000  of  our  people.  I  do 
'Sow J  as  to  washed  wool.  Washed  J 
commercially  in  the  market  and  have 
tire  history  of  the  carpet  industry  in  t 
merino  wools  and  unwashed  merino 
unwashed  Aleppo  wools,  and  halt'-wa 
wool  comes  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
risk  is  going  to  be  employed  in  our  bi 
mle  as  that  12  per  cent,  shall  be  cousin 
and  unsecured  f  I  have  to  give  my  oi 
vance  for  many  of  my  wools.  Of  cou 
the  best  they  can  for  me,  that  is,  othei 
a  small  shrinkage,  all  the  better.  Bu 
bales  firom  Eussia,  and  Mr.  Dobson  sh 
bales  should  have  a  shrinkage  of  11  p< 
pay  a  scoured  duty,  while  his  should 
time  of  paying  the  duty  I  had  made  tl 
of  this  country  I  would  be  fined  a  larg 
ent^s  having  been  so  smart  as  to  get  i 
out  there  than  he  got 

Then  how  is  this  rule  to  be  applied 
their  shrinkage  f  Take  the  washed  D< 
that  in  almost  every  case,  where  tfa 
some  it  will  be  12  per  cent,  and  others 
perhaps  17  per  cent.,  but  very  few  com 
few  would  go  down  to  the  lower  limit, 
shall  pay  f  All  the  bales  are  alike.  S 
inside  of  the  bale,  and  others  will  shr 
to  decide  f  Shall  some  appraiser  b€ 
somebody  f  Shall  he  make  one  mam 
and  another  manufacturer  pay  more,  s 
the  other  in  the  market  in  that  way  f 
limit  of  that  kind  that  would  be  equity 
to  do  it  would  only  lead  to  endless  litig 
isfaction.  As  I  said  before,  with  the  d 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  in  the  cai 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  nearly 
pay  on  our  carpet  wools  and  consequeu 
of  our  product  to  the  consumer,  especii 
to  be  changed  in  the  way  proposed,  an 
charges  in  said  port"  is  to  be  done  aw 
the  language  of  the  law  as  it  is  now,  <^ 
than  to  have  13^  cents,  with  the  phraseo 
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A.8  I  nnderstand,  most  of  tbese  wooh  are  raised  in  the  semi-barba- 
rous couutries,  where  they  have  scanty  means  of  commanieation,  and 
the  wool  is  brought  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  sometimes 
on  men's  and  women's  backs,  and  on  the  backs  of  mules,  to  some  mar- 
ket. There  the  wool  has  to  be  manipulated  so  as  to  be  made  mer- 
chantable and  bear  transportation  at  sea.  The  charges,  of  coarse,  at 
such  a  place,  where  these  wools  are  assembled  and  graded  by  the  colors 
to  distinguish  the  white  from  other  colors,  would  amount  to  a  large 
percentage  of  the  original  cost,  which  is  very  small.  It  is  mostly  a 
waste  product;  it  is  used  for  making  the  cheapest  grades  of  woolen 
goods,  mostly  carpets ;  that  is  the  use  it  is  put  to  in  the  United  States 
mostly,  and  that  is  a  very  necessary  article  for  the  comfort  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  made  from  this  sort  of  waste  product,  and  why  abould 
not  the  people  of  this  country  get  the  advantage  of  it  f  I  do  not  speak 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  manufEMSturer.  ^  I  do  not  suppose  it  would 
make  much  difference  what  I  have  to  pay  as  duty  on  wools,  unless  the 
duty  should  happen  to  be  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  then  it  would  stop 
our  business  altogether.  But  we  have  a  great  constituency  of  consum- 
ers in  this  country  to  whom  carpets  are  a  necessi^,  and  they  get  them 
exceedingly  cheap,  because  this  waste  product  is  picked  up  and  brought 
here  in  the  way  it  iis  now,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  seem 
to  me  to  regulate  everything  in  regard  to  it.  Almost  every  question 
that  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  these  wools  has 
been  decided,  not  only  by  appraisers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  even  by  the  courts,  so  that  there  is  a  precedent  to  go  by  in 
almost  every  ease  where  there  is  any  doubt.  But  to  make  a  law  like 
that  would  throw  the  whole  thing  into  chaos,  and  you  wotdd  not  know 
what  to  do.  It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  luck  whether  one  or  the 
other  should  make  money  or  lose.  It  would  be  simply  good  fortune  in 
the  case  of  one  and  misfortune  in  the  ease  of  the  other. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  direct  your 
attention,  besides  this  one  we  are  now  discussing,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  carpet  wools  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vety  great  difference  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  can  not  state  about  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  in  the  paper  which  you  wUl  present  to  as 
you  can  give  us  the  facts  and  the  figures. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  gatherings  between  wool-growers  and  manufactor- 
ers  I  have,  with  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  who  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  ablest  of  experts,  gone  over  his  calculation  as  to  what  be- 
came of  the  importations  of  third-class  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1886,  in  detail,  and  he  figures  out  that  out  of  80,000,000  imported 
all  but  8,000,000  could  be  accounted  tbr  as  having  been  put  into  carpets. 
Kow,  that  ftem  of  8,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  by  itself,  would  seem  to  be  a 
big  thing:  but  suppose  it  is  10,000,000  or  12,000,000,  and  I  believe  that 
for  exceeds  any  annual  use  of  third-class  wools  for  any  other  porpose 
than  carpets  and  horse-blankets.  I  do  notbelieveit  has  any  detrimental 
effect  whatever  upon  the  American  wool-grower.  I  believe  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  in  which  an  admixture  of  American  wool 
would  be  macie,  and  that  those  goods  would  not  be  made  unless  tJiey 
could  get  the  cheap  wools  to  put  with  them  in  that  way.  American  wool 
is  mixed  with  tliem  and  the  goods  are  put  on  the  American  market. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Is  there  any  wool  produced  in  the  United  States 
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that  compares  with  or  is  of  the  quality,  kind,  or  class  of  these  wools 
which  you  have  heref 

Mr.  HotrsTON.  No,  sir ',  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  all  wools 
grown  here  in  this  country  and  these  wools  that  you  have  before  you 
here.  / 

Senator  HisooOK.  Take  the  29,000,000  pounds  produced  in  this  coun- 
try.   What  is  the  aistinction  between  those  wools  and  these? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  will  state  from  my  experience  that  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  ago  1  was  solicited  to  buy  American- wool  grown  here,  and 
we  did  at  that  time  buy  more  or  less  wools  grown  from  the  native  sheep, 
and  with  t^e  prices  that  we  then  had  to  pay  we  could  use  them  to  ad- 
vantage. But  the  quantity  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  In  the  last 
yeai*  or  two  I  do  not  remember  of  being  offered  a  single  lot  of  Ameri- 
can-grown wool  to  be  used  in  our  business.  It  is  a  diminishing  quan- 
tity, the  home-grown  wool,  as  is  known  by  everybody  in  the  trade. 

I  saw  recently  a  statement  printed  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  on 
carpet  wools  amounts  to  25.96  per  cent. — nearly  26  per  cent.  If  the 
wool-growers  are  convinced  that  their  claims  that  the  carpet  i  wools 
ought  to  pay  a  higher  duty,  that  their  interests  require  it,  why  not  say 
so  and  put  the  duty  on  in  some  specific  way,  so  that  we  will  understand 
it  and  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  not  work  in  this  wsy  f  It 
looks  very  innocent.  At  the  same  time  it  not  only  vastly  increases  the 
duty  on  the  carpet  wools,  but  it  makes  the  whole  thing  so  ancertain, 
so  lisky,  as  to  be  perfectly  intolerable  in  actual  operation. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  It  is  no  more  risky  in  carpet  wools  than  clothing 
wools. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Wallace  said  to  the  committee  that  at  the  con- 
ference here  last  January  you  stated  that  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sumption of  carpet  wools  in  a  year,  with  the  factories  running  fall 
time,  was  60,000,000  pounds,  and  that  statement  was  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Dobson,  whp  was  present.    Is  that  statement  true  f 

Mr.  Houston.  No  ;  that  is  a  garbled  statement,  because,  whilst  I 
do  not  recollect  talking  with  Mr.  Wallace  at  all,  I  remember  very 
clearly  that  I  did  not  letdown  at  all  on  Mr.  Bond's  statement  that  over 
70,000,000  had  been  used  the  previous  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets.  That  was  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  was  it  not,  or  was 
it  18861 

Senator  Ai^bioh.  1887,  probably. 

Mr.  Houston.  1887.  At  that  time  I  had  the  statistics  of  carpet  manu- 
facture based  upon  the  figures  that  were  known  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious. But  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of 
carpets,  even  over  that  of  1886.  It  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  broken 
the  market  completely,  and  glutted  it  so  that  we  are  all  selling  goods 
at  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  Shebdcan.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  vital  point  of  this 
controversy,  you  must  perceive,  is:  It  is  said  that  on  all  grades  of  car- 
pet goods  you  get  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  cheapest  form  of  carpets  as 
a  compensatory  duty  to  the  duty  you  pay  on  your  wool,  and  that  that 
varies  from  20  cents  up  to  45  cents  a  square  yard  and  4  to  5  cents  a 
pound  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  said  that  that  is  several  times  greater 
than  the  duty  on  the  wools  that  enter  into  the  carpets  that  thus  are 
made.    Now,  that  is  the  point. 

Senator  Hisoook.  That  is  the  point  clearly  stated. 

Mr.  C.  E.  FAmBANKS.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  made  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  Delano.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  The  statement  and  esti- 
mates that  we  rely  upon  were  not  made  by  Mr.  Justice. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  understood  Mr.  Lawrence  to  say  that  the  au- 
thority tor  this  particular  statement. was  Mr.  Theodore  Justice. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  Yes,  sir ;  as  coming  from  a  wool  manufacturer  in 
Philadelphia^ 

•  Mr.  Faibbanks.  There  are  20  ounces  of  worsted  In  one  yard  of  Bros- 
selSy  and  that  will  take  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool.  A  man  that  will 
make  a  statement  that  there  are  only  15  ounces  of  wool  in  a  yard  of 
Brussels  carpet  is  making  a  ridiculous  statement. 

Senator  Mobbill.  It  has  been  said  here  that  you  frequently  obtain 
large  amounts^of  clothing  wool  and  sell  them  to  clothing  manuflEioturers. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  That  is  not  true  in  my  experience  at  alL  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect any  such  instance. 

Senator  Hiscook.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is  this :  Take  wools 
valued  under  12  cents  a  pound  and  above  12.  Does  that  wool  that  goes 
into  clothing,  and  does  not  go  into  carpets,  come  in  indiscriminately 
above  and  l^low  the  line  of  ^  cents  value,  or  mainly  from  those  above 
the  line! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  my  judgment  that  comes  mainly  firom  those  above 
the  12*cent  line. 

Senator  Hiscook.  You  understand  that,  Mr.  Aldrich  f 

Senator  AXDBIOH.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  He  says  that  the  wools  that  go  into  clothing  come 
mainly  from  those  valued  at  above  12  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  suppose  Mr.  Lawrence  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  replying  to  what  he  has  heard  here  to-day! 

Senator  liisoocK.  Is  the  wool  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  and  which  is  mainly  wools  valued  above  12  cents  a  pound,  car- 
pet wool  ♦ 

Mr.  Dobson.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  I  should  say  that 
they  are  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Senator  Hiscook.  That  is,  about  half  add  half  f 

Mr.  Dobson.  About  half  and  half;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscook.  I  should  not  think  you  would  use  much  wool 
above  12  cents  a  pound  in  carpet 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  use  this  wool  for  in  clothing 
purposes;  it  goes  into  goods  in  the  shape  of  horse-blankets,  and  the 
blankets  mixed  with  cotton,  such  goods  as  are  sold  in  the  market  for 
about  20  to  25  cents  a  pound,  or  about  70  cents  a  pair  for  blankets. 
That  is  what  they  use  these  carpet  wools  for. 


Fbxday,  January  18, 1889. 
STATEMENT  OF  EOIT.  WILLIAM  LAWBEITCE, 

In  reply  to  the  statements  made  yesterday  by  re^esentatives  of  the  wool 

manufaeturers, 

OOMBINa  WO<»IiS. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  The  Senate  substitute  for  the  House  tariff  bill  pro- 
poses a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  clothing  wool,  doable 
duty  on  washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured.  This  olassiflcation  into 
unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured  was  in  the  act  of  1867  and  it  is  in  the 
act  of  1883.    The  Senate  substitute  proposes  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
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poand  on  oomMng  wool  whether  unwashed  or  washed,  and  treble  duty 
on  scoured.  As  between  clothing  and  combing  wool,  the  Senate  bill  fas 
I  will  call  it  for  brevity)  discriminates  in  favor  of  combing  wool.  Tnis 
discrimination  is  much  more  even  than  is  apparent  without  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  the  character  of  combing  and  clothing  wool. 

The  real  value  of  wool  and  the  real  duty  can  only  be  measured  on 
the  basis  of  its  scoured  weight  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1887,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
made  a  report  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  to  which  I  will  refer 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  the  wool  report.  In  discussing  the  ^^per 
centageof  scoured  wool,''  page  26,  the  report  says  as  to  clothing  wool: 

Uu  washed  merino  wool  shrinks  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  in  sooaring.  The  lightest 
and  choicest  Aastralian  medium^  unwashed,  will  yield  50  per  cent,  less  of  scoured 
wool,  and  the  heayiest  Mestiza  buck's  fleeces  will  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  pare 
scoured  wool.  Most  unwashed  wools  yield  50  per  cent,  of  scoared  wool.  •  •  • 
Fine  Ohio  full-blood  merino  unwashed  wool,  exclusive  of  buck's  fleeces,  yields  from 
35  to  40  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool.  The  merino  fleeces  grown  iu  Texas  and  on  the 
Western  prairies  of  the  United  States  yield  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool. 
Unmerchantable  Ohio  fleeces  yield  from  37  to  40  per  ceut.  of  scoured  wool. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  average  would  be  about  3  pounds  unwashed 
clothing  wool  to  1  of  scoured/ 
The  report  says,  as  to  combing  wools  : 

British  and  Canada  wools  yield  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  scoured  wool. 

Thus,  taking  70  per  cent,  as  the  basis,  3  pounds  of  such  unwashed 
combing  wools  will  yield  2.1  pounds  scoured. 

Thus,  in  practical  effect,  the  Senate  proposed  duty  of  11  cents  is  33 
cents  on  a  pound  of  scoured  clothing  wool,  and  the  duty  on  the  un- 
washed combing  wool  requisite  to  produce  a  scoured  pound  is  only 
about  15^%  cents.  But  the  combing  wool  will  shrink  still  less  when 
washed,  and  the  duty  will  be  proportionately  less. 
•  The  wool-growers  have  not  asked  a  duty  on  combing  wools  which  will 
place  them  on  a  par  with  clothing  wools.  They  have  not  asked  for  as 
large  a  duty  on  the  real  scoured  wool  in  a  pound  of  unwashed  combing 
wool  as  on  real  wool  in  a  pound  of  unwashed  clothing  wool,  but  they 
do  ask  that  if  the  combing  wool  comes  in  washed  the  duty  shall  be 
advanced  5  cents  a  pound,  not  11  ci^nts  as  we  think  we  might  well  ask. 

We  do  submit  to  the  committee,  that  on  principle  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  discrimination  found  in  the  act  of  1867,  in  the  act  of  1883, 
and  in  the  Senate  bill. 

In  186T  clothing  wool  could  not  be  combed  and  made  into  worsted 
goods ;  now  it  can. 

The  discrimination  therefore  is  against  the  merino  wools  of  the  coun- 
try ;  its  tendency  is  to  drive  them  out  of  use  for  combing  purposes. 
Among  the  reasons  for  urging  that  this  discrimination  be  moderated, 
not  fully  removed  as  we  would  desire,  we  may  name  these : 

(1)  The  low  prices  of  merino  wools  which  have  prevailed  for  some  years 
past ;  have  made  wool  growing  unremunerative ;  this  you  know,  and  its 
consequences  you  know,  in  the  decline  of  our  wool  industry.  The  low 
prices  of  merino  wools  have  induced  mauy  of  those  who  were  growing 
such  wools  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  the  long  wool 
sheep  and  the  long  wools,  in  order  to  derive  more  profit  from  the  mut- 
ton in  these  sheep  than  can  be  realized  from  the  mutton  in  the  merino 
sheep. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  long  wool  sheep  produce  more  and  better  mut- 
ton than  the  merino  sheep. 

In  Ohio  there  has  recently  been  a  decided  change  from  Merino  sheep 
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to  long  wool  mattoQ  sheep,  and  so  donbtless  in  other  States.  In  Keo- 
taoky  nearly  all  the  sheep  are  long  wool  sheep.  In  Indiana  a  large  part 
are  so.  The  same  ma^'  be  said  as  to  many  if  not  most  of  the  Soathem 
States. 

The  advance  on  the  daty  is  essential  to  encourage  this  branch  of  the 
wool  industry.  It  is  necessary  to  increase  oar  product  of  the  better 
classes  of  mutton  sheep,  and  furnish  abundant,  healthful^  and  cheap 
mutton  food. 

2.  I  am  informed  that  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  the  usage  was 
to  import  combing  wool  unwashed.  The  practice  of  washing  is  in  effect 
an  evasion  of  the  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  one  rate  of  duty  on  unwashed  wool  and  no 
greater  rate  on  the  washed.  It  is  alike  unequal,  unjust,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  any  reason  to  support  it. 

3.  A  discrimination  against  clothing  wool  is  a  discrimination  against 
the  manufacturers  of  merino  wool,  and  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  goods  from  long-wool  sheep.  Its  effect  will  be  to  dis* 
Qourage  and  diminish  one  industry  and  to  favor  the  other.  The  wool- 
growers  desire  <^  full  and  adequate  protection  "  for  both ;  no  discrimi- 
nation; ^^  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all." 

4.  If  the  present  discrimination  be  continued  in  the  Senate  biU,  it 
will  invite,  encourage,  and  stimulate  the  production  of  combing-wooi 
sheep  in  foreign  countries,  increase  the  import  of  their  wool,  displace 
both  American  merino  and  combing  wool,  and  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
the  wool-growing  industry  in  this  country.  . 

The  act  of  18^  provides  for  our  worsted  manufacturing  industry,  as 
does  the  Senate  bill,  a  ^'  compensating  duty  "  for  the  duty  on  combing 
wool,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  to  enable  manufacturers  to  pay 
our  better  American  wages  than  those  paid  in  foreign  countries.  I 
leave  it  to  the  committee  to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  each  kind 
of  compensating  duty.  Wool-growers  desire  that  these  shall  be  ample 
to  secure  to  American  manufacturers  the  whole  American  market  for 
all  the  goods  they  can  supply  at  fair  and  just  American  prices. 

But  we  respectfully  ask  for  American  wool-growers  equally  protective 
duties,  such  as  will  in  due  time  give  Us  the  privilege  of  supplying  all 
of  the  combing  wools  required  for  American  use. 

Are  not  wool-growers  entitled  to  as  much  consideration,  and  as  much 
protection  as  the  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods  t 

It  can  not  now  be  doubted,  that  in  due  time,  ahd  with  prpper  pro- 
tection, we  can  supply  all  of  the  combing  wools  needed  in  this  country. 
And  with  such  protection  these  wools  can  be  furnished  in  due  time 
cheaper  than  they  would  be  if  this  branch  of  the  wool  industry  be  left 
without  this  protection,  and  thus  doomed  to  destruction  and  our  people 
left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  combinations  of  wool-growers  and  importers. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  duty  should  not  be  advanced,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  cheaper  worsted  goods  we  say : 

.  Sufficient  protection  will  increase  the  American  wool  supply,  improve 
the  quality  of  our  mutton  sheep  and  their  wool  producing  capacity,  and 
thus  secure  cheaper  wool  than  we  will  have  if  adequate  protection  be 
not  given.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  protection  for  clothing  wool  as 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Oommission  preceding  the  act  of 
1883. 

It  is  shown  that  the  wool-growing  qualities  of  our  merino  sheep  have 
advanced  from  2^  to  3  and  6  pounds,  and  that,  as  the  Tariff  CommisBion 
says,  the  result  has  been  thereby  to  reduce  prices  of  wool  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

2.  And  if  a  low  duty  on  wool  is  desirable  to  secure  cheaper  goods,  a 
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Sow  duty  on  manafiEbctared  goods  would  be  desirable  for  the  same  par- 
pose.  The  people  will  not  fail  to  see  that  if  protection  is  a  wise  policy 
for  the  general  public,  it  will  be  as  wise  when  applied  to  wool  growers 
as  to  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods.  And  a  discrimination  a^praiust 
wool  growing,  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  industries,  will  alleuate 
a  very  large  body  of  our  people  from  the  whole  policy  of  protection  and 
all  will  go  down  in  ruin  together. 

So  much  for  combing  wool. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposition  to  put  carpet 
wool  under  the  same  classification  as  to  condition  of  unwashed,  washed, 
and  scoured,  as  clothing  wool,  I  will  submit  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
some  suggestions  made  to  the  committee  by  carpet  manufacturers. 

1.  Objection  was  made  to  the  word  '^  goat"  in  the  schedule  submit- 
ted by  wool-growers.  Mr.  Dobson  told  us  yesterday  that  goat  hair  has 
been  coming  in  free.  If  so,  the  law  has  been  evaded,  as  I  suppose.  This 
word  is  found  in  the  act  of  1867,  in  the  act  of  1883,  and  in  the  Seoate  bill. 
It  is  no  change  in  the  law. 

It  is  well  that^we  should  know,  however,  that  goat  hair  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets.  ^        < 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Wool- Growers'  Convention,  Ool. 
William  L.  Black,  of  Texas,  proposed  additional  duties  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  production  of  goats,  on  the  ground  t^hat  they  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  The  convention,  bowever,  did 
deem  it  proper  now  to  act  on  the  subject. 

2.  Objection  was  made  to  the  definition  of  washed  wool  proposed  in 
the  wool-growers'  schedule. 

It  is  precisely,  in  substance,  the  definition  given  in  the  Wool  Report, 
page  27,  as  follows : 

Wa$h$d  fleece. — Wool  washed  on  the  sheep  in  cold  water  before  it  is  shorn.  The  al- 
kaline portion  of  the  yolk  may  thns  be  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  free,  color- 
less animal  oil  in  the  fleece.  A  fleece  thns  thoronghly  washed  should  be  free  from  the 
color  of  the  yolk.    Otherwise  it  passes  as  nnmerohantable  washed. 

Mr.  Delano.  That  was  agreed  to  at  the  national  convention  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Lawkenob.  Unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  wool-growers,  and 
wool  manufacturers,  and  wool  dealers.  I  may  add  that  this  valuable 
report  is  by  no  means  written  in  the  interest  of  protection,  as  those  of 
you  who  have  read  it  know. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  washed  wool 
was,  in  practice,  wool  washed  as  described  in  this  definition. 

It  has  been  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  what  is  and  is  not 
washed  wool.  The  acts  of  1867  and  of  1883  made  the  classification  of 
washed  and  unwashed  as  to  clothing  wool.  Ko  complaint  has  ever 
been  made  that  it  was  impracticable  to  execute  these  acts. 

There  is  no  difficulty  inascertaining  whether  wool  has  been  washed  on 
the  sheep's  back.  When  this  is  done  the  fleeces  are  entire,  or  at  least 
not  broken  up  as  in  tub- washing.  As  to  tub- washed  wools  the  Wool 
Beport,  page  xxvn,  says : 

Taft-i«w/i«d.— The  fleeces  broken  and  washed  more  or  less  by  hand,  formerly  in  a 
small  way,  in  tubs  with  soap.  Tab-washed  varies  in  condition.  -  If  washed  in  cold 
water  and  without  soap  it  is  hardly  as  clean  as  good  **  washed  fleece ;"  if  in  warm 
winter  and  soap,  much  of  the  free  oil  is  removed,  and  it  approaches  scoared  wool  In 
cleakinefis. 

The  ^^  danger  of  litigation  ^  of  which  we  have  heard  is  dispelled  by 
the  fact  that  none  such  has  embarrassed  the  execution  of  the  acts  of 
1W7  ah<}  of  1883  as  to  clothing  wools. 
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2.  The  neceiHty  for  a  definition  of  washed  wool  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  United  States  consol  at  Odessa,  made  to  the  State  rfepartment 
NoiVember  4^  1887,  on  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  between  Sonth 
Russia  and  the  United  States  in  which  he  sums  np  his  condnsion,  thns: 

JPtrst,  That  the  wool  tradid  between  Soath  Basaia  and  the  United  States  has  been 
carried  on  for  twenty  years -greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  rsTenue  of  the  United 
States.  ; 

Second,  That  all  the  wool  shipped  from  Sonth  Boasia  to  the  United  States  la  the 
propertv  of  three  or  f onr  American  impost^is. 

Third,  That  these  importers,  in  combination  wit&  the  shippers,  have  contriTed  to 
prevent  the  recognition  of  a  market  prLee  for  the  so-caUed  Donskoi  washed  wools  at 
Bostoff-on-Don. 

Fourth,  That  aU  of  tbeae  wools  are,  and  ey^  haTis  been,  sconred  wools. 

Fifth,  That  these  wools  hiive  in  many  instances  succeeded  in  entering  the  United 
States  at  low-dnty  limits  (*^  cents),  others  again  at  high  duties  (5  cents),  when  all  of 
them  should  have  paid  duty  as  scoured  wooL 

Sixth,  That  the  mndulent  designation  of  these  wools  has  benefited  the  Amerioan 
importers,  and  has  been  a  oonesponding  loss  to  honest  wool  merchants  and  the  United 
States  Goyemment. 

Sevmiik.  That  the  loss  wiU  exceed  |10,000,000  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

Eighth.  That  this  loss  wiU  reaoh  between  f  16,000,000  and  t^,000,000  is  yety  prob- 
able. 

The  accuracy  of  this  report  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Thomas  StetiL 
awool  merchant  in  New  York,  dated  December  21, 1888,  and  addressed 
to  the  Hon,  Oolambns  Delano,  president  of  the  National  Wool-Chnowers' 
Association,  as  follows :    . 

[ThflaoMB  SmU  a,  Company,  WMCMMm  to  Dike  Brodien, wool  oommiMhrn  moroliaiiifts,  12S  Daaae  stnet] 

New  York,  Deoemher  31, 1888. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Pre8ideHl  Wool-QrowerB*  Aesociationf  ColumbuSf  Ohio : 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  notice  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting,  early  in  Jannary ,  of  wool-gxoweis 
for  the  purpose  of  oonsultation  on  the  tariff.  When  the  tariff  of  1867  was  nuuie  the 
argnment  was  nsed  that  the  conntry  grew  but  little  carpet  wool ;  so  duties  were 
made  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  grade,  ae  yon  well  Know.  It  is  to  an  extent 
true  that  we  do  not  grow,  and  can  not  hope  to  grow,  aU  the  oarpet  wool  needed  for 
oar  vast  carpet  industry,  for  more  carpets  are  now  made  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  world  beside.  However,  we  can  grow  oarpet  wool,  and  in  1866, 
when  coarse  wools  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  were  at  a  low  point,  all  the 
low  edge  of  those  wools  was  used  in  carpets,  but  since  then  the  large  cheviot  den^and 
has  taken  all  oar  coarse  domestic  wool  and  a  large  amount  of  so-cidled  oarpet  wooL 

As  I  say,  we  can  grow  carpet  wool  in  all  States,  but  particularly  in  all  Southern 
States,  also  Kentucky,  Tennessee,*  and  Missouri,  which  States  grow  ooarse  wool  very 
Buccessfally.  The  present  tariff  makes  oarpet  duty  2^  and  5  cents  per  pound*  while 
combing  and  clothing  wool  pay  10  cents  per  pound.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Cus- 
toms decisions  have  always  feivored  carpet  wool,  and  all  carpet  wool  has  been  ad- 
mitted, whether  unwashed,  washed,- or  scoured,  at  the  one  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
when  valued  at  above  Ht  cents  per  poand ;  and  East  India  wool,  shrinking  not  more 
than  5  or  10  per  cent.,  has  been  so  admitted  for  twenty  years;  also  Bonskoi  wool  of 
Sussia  has  been  admitted  in  a  scoured  state  at  6  cents  per  pound  duty  for  twenty 
years.  There  are  as  yon  know  many  large  scourinff'  establishments  (caUed  woMmg  in 
Bussia)  grading,  soouriuff,  and  shipping  to  the  United  States. 

fiagdiM,  Egyptian,  ana  many  other  Mediterranean  wools  are  so  admitted.  The  ens- 
tom  laws  on  carpet  wools  say  dearly,  duty  on  scoured,  treble,  but  the  large  oarpet- 
miUs  and  carpet- wool  importers  have  had  theear  of  theOdvemment  for  twenty  yeacsi 
and  will  continue  to  hold  their  position  unless  the  wool-growers  are  extraordinarily 
strenuous  about  the  matter.  At  least  one-half  of  all  the  oarpet  wool  imported  is  en- 
tirely washed  or  scoured,  and  yet  it  gets  through  at  the  one  rate  of  duty— not  so  with 
clothing  wool,  although  you  Know  of  that  imserable  subterfiiffe  on  the  ring  wmsto 
matter.  There  are  establishments  which  advertise  to  manu&cturers  andTumislk 
American  markets  with  ring  waste,  etc.  Also  a  large  amount  of  skin  wool  or  pulled 
wool  taken  from  River  Plate  sheep-skins  in  England,  almost  a  sooured  wool,  as  it  only 
loses  15  to  18  per  cent.,  is  annually  imported,  whioh  is  also  a  praotidal  plao  of  aoio^- 
^ng.  I  am  very  familiar  with  oil  these  things,  and  would  likoi  if  I  IimL  timo,  to  «!• 
tend  the  meeting  at  Washington.    I  have  been  merchant  appnter  hereflttny  Himh 
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Sn  Scotch,  EnglUh,  and  Donskoi  wools.    I  ]  i 
where,  and  they  are  numerous. 

If  yoa  would  like  to  see  me  or  hear  fnrtl  ! 
mills  aud  earpet  wool  importers  to  rule,  or 
is  the  time  to  strike.    The  carpet  mills  ha 
are  always  ready  to  spend  money  to  hold  t  i 

Senator  Manderon,  of  Nebraska,  is  well    i 
these  matters.    I  will  send  copy  of  this  to  i 
Tmly,  yonzB, 


I  may  add  here  that  as  I  Was  on  dq  | 
National  Wool  Growers'  Convention 
nrer,  Mr.  Fox,  of  IJrbana,  Ohio,  ini  i 
fond  raised  by  manafacturei^  to  ke  i 
tom-hoQse  to  detect  and  prevent  fra  i 
nred  goods.    That  is  perfectly  prop  i 

The  wool  growers  have  had  no  ag( 
tion  of  wools,  and  nobody  seems  to  i 
were  not  prevented.    It  is  not  to  be  <  i 
them  would  act  as  detectives  againc  I 

But  it  is  time  that  the  law  shall  c  i 
and  scoored  wools  that  these  fraads 

3.  Objection  is  made  to  the  defln 
by  the  wool-growers,  as  follows : 

35^.  All  wools  and  hair  of  the  alpaca,  g(  i 
which  when  imported  shall  contain  less  tha  i 
yolk,  grease,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  snbstanc  i 
wool  and  pay  dnty  accordingly. 

I  find  in  the  wool  report,  page  XX 

Sconred  wools*  as  usually  manufactured  ^ 
per  cent,  of  sconred  wool  in  rewashing. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  wod 
wool  containing  less  than  15  per  cen  I 
scoured,  but  they  have  taken  the  1 
Beport. 

There  is  manifestly  a  necessity  foi 
that  most  favorable  to  manufacturer! 

The  act  of  1867,  the  act  of  1883,  ai 
classification  of  sconred  as  to  all  wo  i 
They  all  provide  treble  duties  on  all  i 

We  were  told  in  substance  yestei 
washed  and  scoured  carpet  wools  ha 
tice. 

ThiB  confirms  the  report  of  the  ci 
Thomas  Scott.  It  shows  that  no  suf! 
customrhouses  to  find  out  what  was  (! 

Why  should  the  distinction  disaii 
disappeared  from  the  tariff  law! 

It  has  been  because  of  the  frauds  ii 
essary  to  define  scoared  wool. 

We  have  been  told  it  is  impossible 
wool ;  impossible  to  tell  what  is  sc<i 
necessary,  and  with  the  science  at  oi 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  v 
what  not. 

The  law  has  been  executed  as  to  sc 
wools.    The  Wool  Report,  pages  17  tc 
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years,  1867  to  1886,*  inclasive,  the  ponnds  of  unwashed,  washed,  atid 
scoured  clothing  wools,  the  pounds  of  combing  wools  not  sconred  and 
SQoured,  and  there  is  a  faint  showing  of  sconr^  carpet  wools,  bntthey 
have  sabstantially  disappeared  from  the  costom-honse  books. 

MERITS    OP    PBOPOSITION  FOB  DOTJBLB    DUTY    ON  WASHED  GABPBT 

WOOLS. 

I 

Now,  I  come  to  consider  briefly  the*  merits  of  the  proposition  to  im- 
pose double  duties  on  washed  and  treble  duties  on  scoured  carpet 
wools*  as  well  as  on  similar  classes  of  clothing  wools. 

The  wool-growers  ask  that  the  san^e  rule  be  applied  to  carpet  as  to 
clothing  wools.  And  in  sapport  of  this  request  I  have  to  say,  and  I 
beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  specially: 

I.  The  merits  of  the  proposition  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of 
wool  in  a  running  or  square  yard  of  carpet  nor  on  the  question  whether 
the  Senate  bill  gives  too  mnch  or  too  little  ^*  compensating  dnty'^to 
carpet  manufacturers  for  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  carpet  wool. 
As  to  compensating  duties  see  ^^  Reports  of  a  Commission  Appointed 
ior  a  Revision  of  the  Revenue  System  of  the  United  States,  1865-'66,''  by 
David  A.  Wells  and  others,  page  453,  etc.  I  do  not  intend,  if  I  can 
help  it,  that  any  controversy  over  these  points  shall  obscure  the  inher- 
ent merits  of  the  proposition  itself. 

The  wool-growers  know  that  all  American-grown  carpet  wools  now 
being  prodaced  or  which  may  hereafter  be  grown  must  find  a  market 
with  American  carpet  manufacturers. 

We  desire  for  them  "  full  aud  adequate  protection  f  protection  which 
will  give  them  the  whole  American  market  for  all  they  can  and  will 
produce  at  a  full  and  fair  remuneration  for  the  capital,  labor,  aud  skill 
employed  in  their  valuable  industry.  We  ask  for  such  protection  as 
will  give  wool-growers  the  whole  American  market  for  all  the  carpet 
wools  we  do  produce,  tor  all  we  can  and  under  protection  will  produce, 
including  carpet  wools  raised  as  such,  and  the  ^^  skirting  wools^  or  in- 
ferior portions  of  all  the  sheep  which  we  have,  and  all  we  can  and  will 
have  under  sufficient  protection,  and  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  carpets. 

The  wool-growers  desire  no  conflict  with  carpet  manufacturers  and 
will  inaugurate  none.  'If  it  comes,  it  will  not  be  of  our  seeking.  We  are 
making  a  struggle  for  existence ;  those  who  oppose  us  are  making  a 
struggle  not  necessary  either  for  their  existence  or  their  prosperity. 

IL  On  principles  of  protective  policy  the  duty  asked  for  is  necessary 
to  give  to  our  wool-growers  the  whole  market  for  such  wools  as  I  have 
described.  Carpet  wools  are  of  two  classes,  as  described  in  the  act  of 
18^7,  the  act  of  1883,  and  the  Senate  bill,  to  wit,  those  of  the  value  of 
12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and  those  in  value  over  12  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1887  the  imports  of  carpet  wool  under  the  2}-cent 
duty  of  the  act  of  1883  were  61,811,967.40  pounds,  of  the  custom  house 
valuation  of  $6,185,733,  which  is  10  cents  per  pound,  paying  an  ad  va- 
lorem  duty  of  only  34.98  per  cent. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  imported  as  carpet  wool,  under  a  duty  of 
5  cents  per  pound,  19,685,714  pounds,  valued  at  $3,554,823,  or  18.000.8 
cents  per  pound,  with  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  only  27.69,  a  rate 
much  below  that  of  duties  generally. 

In  the  remarks  I  made  to  the  committee  on  Saturday  last  I  presented 
seven  difl'erent  aud  distinct  evidences  that  American  wool-growers  can, 
and  under  proper  protection  will  very  soon,  produce  all  the  bettor  class 
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of  carpet  woals  we  need.  I  presented,  a«  I  conceive,  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  oar  annual  product  of  the  better  class  of  carpet  wool  is  at 
least  20,000,000  pounds.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  then  said.  I  h£(,ve 
been  reminded  tbat  it  has  been  said  before  this  committee  that  not  1 
I>ound  of  American-grown  carpet  wools  has  been  used  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Delano  will  present  a  statement  showing  that  Mr.  Pobson,  who  ad- 
dressed the  committee  yesterday,  conceded  that  from  6,000,000  to 
8,000,000  pounds  of  American-grown  carpet  wools  are  being  annually 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  ALBBicn.  In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  f 

Mr.  Lawbengb.  Mt.  Delano  will  state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Delano.  In  carpet  mannfaotore  t  I  do  not  think  I  understood 
you  distinctly. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  ask  whether  the  6,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can-grown wools  that  were  used  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oar- 
pets  t 

Mr.  Delano.  I  answer  yes. 

Mr.  Lawbenck.  That  is  Mr4  Dobson's  statement  in  the  presence  of 
two  gentlemen  who  are  here. 

The  Wool  Beporty  page  xli,  quotes  ^^  Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York, 
a  recognized  authority,"  as  saying: 

It  may  be  mid  that  the  coarse  wool  from  any  seotion  may  be  used  for  oarpete. 

And  the  Wool  Report,  page  xxix,  says: 

The  Western  wools  we  group  as  foUows: 

•  •••••• 

Kevada,  Oregon,  WashingtonTerritary,  Utdk,  Wyomhig,  amd  Idaho, — Standard  Territory 
wools  rnnuing  from  [X]to  coarse,  bat  with  little  intermixture  of  the  Mexican  blood 
apparent. 

Colorado  and  Arizona  merino,  inbred  largely  with  Mexican  sheep,  the  words  *'  im- 
proved/' '*  partly  improved/'  and  '*  native/'  showing  the  degree  of  improvements, 
if  any. 

Neio" Mexico, — More  native,  coarse  carpet  wools,  bat ''  improved  "  in  some  sections. 

Idc&ican  sheep  are  the  native  carpet-vool  sheep. 

Montana. — These  wools  stand  at  the  head  of  Territory  wools.    *    *    • 

The  types  of  native  or  common  eheep  of  the  country  are  the  Mexican,  with  a  ooaree,  hairy 
fleece,  little  litter  than  that  of  the  goat ;  the  New  England  sheep,  bronght  over  and 
crossed  indiscriminately  until  all  definite  character  was  lost ;  and  the  Virginias,  im- 
ported and  carefoUy  inbred  for  generations  from  the  best  English  coarse-wooled 
flocks. 

Fleeces  from  the  first  two  named,  And  similar  mongrel  varieties  thronghont  the 
coantry  and  from  tlocks  carelessly  and  indiscriminately  bred,  furnish  the  coarse  and 
low  teools  of  the  country,  amounting  in  weight  to  perhaps  an  eighth  of  the  clip,  or  say 
4O,000,W0  pounds  The  larger  part  in  the  West  comes  from  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  States 
and  Territories,  and  is  known  in  grades  as  carpet,  blanket,  and  fVeslern  sorts.  The  coarse 
and  low  grades  in  the  Uastem  States  come  from  indiserinMuste  breeding  of  small  fl^Hikmen, 
who  change  flocks  and  bucks  as  necessity  or  whim  may  compel  or  dictate. 

Here  is  evidence  of  our  capacity  to  produce  carpet  wools.  And  Ed- 
ward A.  Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Columbus  Delano 
April  30, 1887,  said: 

Even  for  carpet  pnrposes  one  of  the  largest  mannfactnrers  [of  carpets]  claims  our 
wool  to  be  the  best,  and  worth  more  intrinsically,  bat  the  demand  for  cheap  carpets 
in  price  (not  in  wear)  prevents  him  using  it  *  '^  *  Five  million  pounds  of  this 
[inferior  foreign  carpet]  wool  (no  more)  may  be  a  necessity ;  i^l  the  balance  shoald 
be  and  can  be  raised  here. 

It  will  not  be  a  public  calamity  nor  will  it  increase  the  real  cost  to 
carpet  consumers  if  we  substitute  our  better  American  carpet  wools  for 
the  foreign  inferior  wools.  I  have  already  shown  that  our  annual  con- 
sumption of  wool  is  564,269,902  pounds,  including  that  imported  as  wool 
and  in  manufactured  goods.    This  will  require,  to  produe  the  requisite 
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aiiiount,  100,000,000  sheep,  which  proper  protection  will  soon  give  ub, 
and  then  our  wool  growers  will  supply  all  the  carpet  wools  of  all  sorts 
we  need.  The  <'  skirting  wool"  from  100,000,000  sheep  alone,  with  the 
20,000,000  pounds  now  annually  produced  from  caipet-wool  sheep, 
would  supply  our  demand  for  carpet  wools. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Scott,  above  quoted,  says: 

Wo  cau  grow  carpet  wool,  and  In  1885,  when  coarse  woole  of  Hiasonri,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky  were  at  a  low  point,  all  the  lino  edge  of  those  wools  were  nsed  ia  caipet& 
but  since  then  the  large  cheviot  demand  has  taken  all  our  coarse  domestio  wool  and 
a  large  amount  of  so-called  carpet  wool. 

And  this  shows  not  only  that  we  can  produce  the  carpet  wools,  but 
that  the  better  class  of  imported  carpet  wools  are  in  demand  for  cloth- 
ing goods.  Our  wool-growers  want  a  market  for  this  <^ skirting  wool;" 
they  do  not  want  the  market  for  this  ruined  by  the  oompetition  of 
foreign  carpet  wool. 

III.  If  the  the  demand  for  very  low  duties  on  carpet  wools  is  sus- 
tained, the  principle  on  which  it  is  done  will  sweep  away  the  whole 
policy  of  protection.  The  President's  message  of  December,  1887,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  December,  1886,  pre- 
sented as  the  chief  argument  for  free  wool,  or  a  low  duty  thereon,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  '^ cheap  clothing''  to  the  people. 

Shall  it  be  said  the  tariff  law  is  to  be  made  to  impose  a  duty  equal  to 
33  cents  a  pound  on  scoured  clothing  wool  to  make  clothing  for  the  peo- 
ple and  less  than  half  that  on  carpets  made  for  the  wealthy  classes  of 
our  people,  carpets  like  the  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  Ghenite  carpets, 
Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  Brussels,  patent  velvet 
and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  f  If  so,  the  tendency  will  be  to  make  the 
law  odious. 

It  is  true  there  are  cheaper  carpets  consumed  by  our  people  gener- 
ally, but  they  are  still  in  a  measure  luxuries,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
revenue  they  do  not  stand  on  the  plane  of  indispensable  necessariea. 
With  adequate  protection  our  home  production  of  carpet  wools  will  soon 
furnish  all  at  lower  rates  than  with  imported  wool. 

IV.  The  proposed  advance  in  carpet-wool  is  so  small  that  it  can  not 
workiujury  either  to  manufacturers  or  consumers.  A  duty  of  2}  centson 
washed  carpet  wool  is  only  equal  to  1|  cents  on  unwashed.  With  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  of  importing  wool  almost  if  not  entirely 
scoured  at  2}  cents  auty  this  wool  has  be^  psying  less  than  1  cent  a 
pound  on  unwashed.  If  this  is  to  continue  it  will  be  substantially  firee 
wool.  And  if  this  must  continue  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  car- 
pets will  come  equally  free. 

Mr.  Delano  has  been  furnished  with  ft  statement  by  a  reliable  author- 
ity showing  the  amount  of  wool  required  to  make  a  yard  of  specified 
kinds  of  carpets,  which-he  will  present.  And  the  lower  grades  require 
still  less  wool ;  and  those  made— and  properly  made  to  secure  cheap 
carpets — in  good  part  of  yarn  composed  of  shoddy  cow  and  calf  hair 
will  require  still  less. 

The  advance  on  the  duty  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  prejudice  either 
manufacturers  or  consumers. 

Y.  An  advance  in  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  and  on  all  others  is  made 
a  necessity  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  prices  of  wool  since  1867. 

The  foreign  competition  is  much  greater  now  than  in  1867,  both  in  the 
wool  supply  and  in  reduced  foreign  prices. 

Even  if  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1867  were  restored  and  double  duly 
imposed  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools,  the  protection  thereby 
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now  afforded  would  be  mnch  less  than  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
act  of  1867  under  conditions  then  existing.  i 

Jo  any  view  of  the  subject  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  duties 
askeil  for  by  the  wool-growers  are  less  even  thati  those  essential  to  give 
^  full  and  adequate  protection  "  to  the  wool  industry. 

Benator  Aldbioh.  You  quoted  very  liberally  from  the  Wool  Beport 
as  authority.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  definitions  in  that 
report? 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  the  Wool  Beport,  as  every 
gentleman  knows,  is  by  no  means  written  from  the  stand-point  of 
protection.  ^ 

Senator  Aldbigh.  As  an  authority  it  would  not  have  any  practical 
value  to  me  unless  1  knew  who  prepared  it. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  understand  that  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
wool  manufacturers  and  the  wool- growers. 

Mr.  DEJLAiiO.  Yes;  it  is  in  conformity  with  what  the  joint  convention 
agreed  to. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  wanted  to  know  who  prepared  those  definitions. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Shebhan.  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  a  great  deal  more  im- 
portance to  know  who  prepared  it  than  if  it  is  read  as  a  mere  state- 
ment from  a  report. 

Mr.  Lawbbnge.  Kow,  if  the  committee  please,  one  single  remark. 
which  is  somewhat  personal  to  myself:  1  saw  it  stated  in  the  United 
States  Economist  and  Dry  Goods  iieporter  of  the  12th  of  January,  1889, 
that  I  appear  as  the  attorney  for  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 
Since  May,  1886>  I  have  attended  three  National  Wool  Growers' conven- 
tions. I  have  attended  the  Farmers'  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  here,  and  I  have  never  asked,  nor  been  promised,  nor  received, 
and  never  will  receive,  one  cent  for  any  of  my  time,  services,  or  expenses. 
I  pay  my  own  expenses,  and  I  am  here  because  I  am  sent  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers' Association,  and  because,  as  a  land-owner 
in  Ohio  and  the  owner  of  sheep,  and  the  owner  of  land  which  I  lease 
oat  to  others  to  produce  sheep,  I  come  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
wool-growers,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  all  agriculturists  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


8TATEMEHT  07  MB.  WILLIAM  WHITIIAV. 

Preaideni  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manttfactwrers. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation to  be  something  like  this :  The  representatives  of  the  wool- 
growers  appeared  before  you  last  Saturday  and  made  certain  statements. 
YoQ  needed  information  in  relation  to  them  from  those  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing. Telegrams  were  sent  to  me  and  to  others  to  come  here  and 
famish  this  information. 

We  do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proper  rates 
of  duty  upon  carpet  wools,  but  we  come  here  to  explain  to  you  the  ope- 
ration of  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  wool- 
growers,  and  we  do  not  come  here  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  them  or  to 
the  interests  which  they  represent. 

Ton  asked  certain  questions  of  the  carpet  people  yesterday,  and  1 
suggested  that  we  present  an  answer  in  writing  to  those  questions,  so 
that  they  might  be  accurate.    Something  was  said,  however,  by  one  of 
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the  members  of  the  committee,  that  we  consider  and  reply  to  the  whole 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  wool  growers  here  last  Saturday.  I 
wish  to  say  to  yoa  that  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  to 
do  so.  The  statement  was  very  volnmiuons,  and,  in  addition  to  that 
statement,  yoa  have  heard  this  morning  a  statement  ftom  Judge  Law- 
rence which  is  equally  voluminous.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  make 
a  proper  reply  to  those  statements. 

You  ask,  however,  that  we  devote  our  time  more  especially  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  paragraph  344,  and  the  carpet  manufacturers 
have  asked  me  to  represent  them  in  replying  to  the  questions  yoa  asked 
t^m  yesterday. 

The  proposed  amendment  contains  four  new  provisions. 

The  first  provision  is  that  it  doubles  the  duty  on  all  third  class  washed 
wools. 

The  second  provision  is  that  it  proposes  to  increase  by  5  cents  a  pound 
the  duty  on  second  class  washed  wools. 

The  third  provision  is  that  it  defines  washed  wools  as  wools  washed 
in  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  first  attempt 
to  define  by  law  what  is  washed  wool. 

The  fourth  provision  attempts  to  define  what  is  scoured  wool. 

Now  I  will  answer  some  of  the  questions  you  asked  yesterday  in  re 
lation  to  the  operation  of  those  provisions. 

It  doubles  the  duty  on  all  washed  wools  of  the  third  class.  '<  Washed 
wool "  is  a  purely  relative  term.  The  washed  wools  of  Ohio  will  shrink 
55  per  cent.  The  unwashed  wools  of  Australia,  on  an  average,  will  not 
shrink  any  more.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  term  **  washed" 
meant  something  clean ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Washed  wools  vary  very  ma- 
terially in  shrinkage,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wool,  according  to 
the  locality  where  it  was  raised,  and  according  to  the  breed  of  the  sheep. 
The  larger  part  of  those  carpet  wools  which  were  exhibited  to  yoa  yes- 
terday  were  said  to  be  washed  wools.  So  they  are.  But  you  have  only 
to  look  at  them  to  see  that  they  are  very  dirty.  There  are  washed  car- 
pet wools,  of  which  very  nearly  as  many  pounds  would  be  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  carpet  as  of  unwashed  wools. 

The  greater  part,  nearly  all,  of  the  wools  of  the  world  are  marketed 
in  an  unwashed  condition.  There  is,  however,  ^  more  marked  exception 
to  that  rule  in  the  case  of  carpet  wools,  and  I  suppose  that  exception 
arises  largely  from  the  countries  in  which  they  are  grown.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  those  countries  to  wash  these  wools  before;  they  are  mar- 
keted, and  they  are  washed  in  different  ways.  Some  of  them  may  be 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back ;  some  of  them  may  be  washed  in  the  fleece 
in  cold  water;  possibly  some  of  them  are  washed  with  warm  wat^. 

Now,  at  the  time  the  law  of  1866  was  passed,  and  wool  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  samples  representing  all  those  various  classes  and 
coudiUons  were  prepared  by  Government  agents  and  deposited  id  tJie 
custom-houses  throughout  the  coniitry.  Those  samples  are  the  stand- 
ard samples  by  which  the  duties  on  all  wools  are  assessed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  about  these  I>onskoi  wools  and  other 
wools  which  are  claimed  to  be  scoured  wools,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are 
imported  into  the  country  to-day  (whether  scoured  or  washed  or  not  is 
another  question),  but  they  are  imported  to-day  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  were  imported  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  whatever.  The  great  run  of  carpet  wools  which  are 
imported  into  the  country  for  carpet  purposes  are  represented  by  the 
samples  which  you  see  before  you,  and  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  ar- 
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gament  from  me  to  convince  yoa  that  that  class  of  wools  can  neither  be 
profitable  nor  interesting  for  the  farmers  of  this  ooantry  to  grow. 

The  second  provision  is  for  an  increase  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  second- 
class  washed  wools.  That  means,  gentlemen,  16  cents  a  poand  on  Eng- 
lish blood  wools.  The  only  second-class  wodls  thatare  imported  into  this 
eoantry  come  either  from  Great  Britian  or  from  Canada.  No  matter 
whether  wools  from  other  countries  are  really  English  wools  or  not, 
they  will  not  be  admitted  at  the  single  rate  of  dnty  into  any  port  of  the 
UDited  States,  becanse  they  say  that  coming  from  another  country  you 
mast  prove  absolutely  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  merino  blood  in  them. 
Every  pound  of  washed  second-class  combing  wool  imported  comes  from 
either  Great  Britain  or  from  Canada.  The  value  of  those  wools  in  Eng- 
land, the  heavy,  coarse-fibered  wool,  is  about  20  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  16  cents  a  pound  means  80  per  cent,  on  the  raw 
materiaL 
Senator  Aldbich.  Twenty  cents  in  a  washed  condition,  you  meanf 
Mr.  Whithan.  Twenty  cents  in  a  washed  condition.  The  imposition 
of  a  dnty  of  16  cents  a  pound  means  80  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
material.    The«daty  to  day  is  10  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to 

00  per  cent.    The  duty  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  is  IL  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  55  per  cent. 

Now — ^for  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  it  with  some  sort  of  authority,  be- 
cause I  have  used  these  wools  for  twenty  years,  off  and  on — ^I  want  to 
gire  you  the  real  reason  for  wools  of  English  blood  ruling  so  low,  and 
corresponding  wools  ruling  so  low,  and  that  is  beoause  there  has  been 
Id  these  tweiity  years  a  change  of  fashion,  so  that  those  wools  are  not 
wanted  for  the  purposes  that  they  were  wanted  twenty  years  ago. 
That  decline  has  been  in  all  bright-haired  wools.  I  have  to  give  80 
cents  for  a  pound  of  Canada  wool  which«conld  then  have  been  bought 
for  30  cents.  I  think  what  is  known  as  Lincoln  hog  wool  was  worth  in 
1867  at  least  double  the  price  that  it  is  worth  to-day.  But  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  wools  of  English  blood,  in  comparison  with  other  wools, 
is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  fashion  by  which  those  wools 
have  become  less  and,  less  desirable. 

The  third  provision  defines  washed  wools  as  wools  washed  in  cold 
water  on  the  sheep's  back. 

Senator  Aldsigh.  I  understooa  Judge  Lawrence  to  say  that  that 
provision  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference  between  the  manufacturers 
and  growers  of  wool  last  year. 

Mr,  Whitman.  There  has  been  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  LawbE(NO£.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Beuator  Aldbich.  You  stated  that,  did  you  not.  Judge  Lawrence  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  I  did;  but  upon  consultation  with  Itfr.  Delano 

1  think  that  was  not  included  in  the  conference  a  year  ago. 

Ml.  Whitman.  There  was  no  such  agreement.  It  was  not  even  dis- 
cashed. 

Mr.  Lawbbnce.  I  di£fer  from  the  gentleman  about  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Nearly  all  those  provisions  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
men were  discussed  and  abandoned  by  them  at  that  conference. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  for  a  reason. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Every  provision  which  is  embraced  in  that  ameud- 
ment  was  discussed  and  withdrawn  on  the  representations  which  were 
made.  I  suppose  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  framed  this 
paragraph  is  a  lawyer ;  most  of  you  gentlemen  are  lawyers.  Wool  that 
is  wsfihed  other  than  in  cold  water,  how  would  it  be  dutiable  f    Wool 
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that  is  washed  other  than  on  the  sheep's  back,  how  woald  that  be  du- 
tiable under  the  proposed  amendment  f  You  npset  your  whole  tariff 
by  the  phraseology  which  you  have  proposed  to  introduce,  because, 
while  yon  intend  undoubtedly  to  make  this  pay  a  duty  as  scoured  wool, 
if  it  is  washed  other  than  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  you  certainly 
do  not  say  so.    # 

Suppose  it  did  not  operate  as  I  have  said,  the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  on  the  importer.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  could  we  prove  that  it 
was  washed  in  cold  water!  How  could  we  prove  that  it  was  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back  f  How  could  we  wash  the  hair  of  the  llama  or  the 
hair  of  the  camel  ^^  on  the  sheep's  back  t"    It  does  not  grow  there. 

The  next  provision  which  the  gentlemen  propose  to  introduce  defines 
what  is  scoured  wool.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  that  I  wish  to  say, 
in  relation  to  the  terms  mentioned  before,  that  the  term  ^^  washed"  is  a 
commercial  term.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  define  w;ashed  wools  in  any 
other  way,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  way  is  the  way  that  was  adopted 
in  1866,  by  having  standard  samples  in  the  different  custom-hooses,  and 
using  them  as  a  guide. 

Now  the  proposition  defines  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Mobbill.  It  was  the  act  of  1867,  instead  of  1866. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  was  agreed  to  in  1866  between  the  wool-growers 
and  wool  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Whitiun.  Yes. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  do  you  say  is  the  proper  definition  of  washed 
wool  t     What  do  you  mean  by  washed  wool  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Washed  wool  in  Texa§  is  usually  wool  that  is  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back ;  that  is  the  general  term. 

Mr.  LAWitENOE.  That  has  been  the  practice  in  all  our  States;  it  is 
only  washed  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  there  are  countries  in  the  world  where  it  is  im- 
practicable to  do  that,  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  wool. 

Senator  Shebman.  They  could  not  be  washed  with  warm  water  on 
the  sheep's  back. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  could  be  done. 

Senator  Shebman.  Not  in  the  ordinary  streams  of  water  in  the  oonn- 
try.  • 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  artificial 
means,  of  course.  Here  is  a  definition  for  scoured  wool :  *^  Containing 
less  than  12  per  cent,  of  grease,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  substances."  In 
niy  judgment,  even  if  it  were  wise  to  pass  such  a  bill  to  protect  the 
wool-grower  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  its  operation  for  these 
reasons. 

Mr.  Delano.  Then  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Certainly  ic  would.  Suppose  I  impcHi;  a  cayo  of 
carpet  wools  from  a  given  country,  we  will  say  1,000  bales  of  this  wool 
There  will  be  a  difference  in  the  shrinkage  in  nearly  every  bale;  there 
will  be  a  difference  in  shrinkage  in  different  fleeces  in  the  bale;  and 
then  there  would  be  the  shrinkage  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fleece. 
There  always  is.  One  part  of  the  fleece  shrinks  more  than  the  other 
part.  How  is  the  examiner  to  determine  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in 
that  cargo  of  wool  f  Supposing  a  little  piece  is  drawn  from  1  of  every 
10  bales  in  the  cargo,  and  it  is  scoured  and  weighed :  are  you  going  to 
determine  the  shrinkage  of  the  whole  cargo  of  wool  by  a  few  samples 
drawn  from  different  bales  f  How  are  you  going  to  determine  the 
shrinkage?    Wool,  after  it  is  scoured  and  dried,  and  left  over  night 
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on  the  floor,  will  absorb  from  the  atmosp 
Wool  absorbs  moisture  on  the  voyage  froi 
States.  It  possesses  a  i>ecaliar  property 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  some  coantries  an 
made  for  that.  That  is,  from*a  purely  dr, 
there  would  be  a  shrinkage  of  15  per  cent 

Then,  again,  how  are  you  going  to  tes 
stances  in  the  wool  f  Take  wool  that  is  { 
scoured  and  it  is  full  of  vegetable  materia 
or  a  lot  of  burrs,  or  other  foreign  substanc 
it  be  possible  to  set  up  a  carding-engine 
stance  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  o 

Senator  Shebmaiy.  The  law  now  says  th 
scoured,  shall  pay  three  times  2^  cents.  \ 
do  yon  mean  by  scoured  wool  9  I  see  di 
taining  precisely  what  is  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  a  general  way,  woo 
the  application  of  soap,  alkalies,  or  hot  w£ 

Senator  Shbbman.  Would  you  conside 
scoured  wool  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should,  certainly;  but 
would  be  operative  or  not. 

Mr.  Dblano.  Will  the  gentlemen  allow 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  suggested  thai 
saiy  definition  of  what  is  scoured  wool,  tl 
arise  as  to  what  scoured  wool  is.  We  kno 
knows,  that  under  existing  conditions  w( 
of  its  impurities,  to  a  condition  that  woul 
should  be  called,  commercially,  scoured  w< 
wool  production  and  upon  the  revenue  wil 
it  is  to  limit  those.  I  suggest  to  the  gentlei 
difficulties,  but  it  is  guarding  against  an 
now  practiced.  The  present  difficulties  i 
The  provision  is  remedial,  or  intended  to  1 
of  introducing  nearly  scoured  wool  as  was 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Can  you  do  this,  Mr. 
tive  prices  of  the  same  wool  on  the  other 
scoured  t  • 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  could  not  at  this  minu 

,Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Bra< 
That  contains  the  information. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  gives  the  relatii 

Mr.  DoBSON   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Put  that  in. 
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2046  TARIFF   STATEMENTS. 

The  following  is  the  paper : 


THE  BRADFORD  OBSBRVBR  WOOL  TABLBS,  1889. 

I.— iStfimato  of  hame-gravm  wool  of  United  Kingdom  in  1888. 


Ciranty. 


Ltnooln 

SMt  RidiDff  Yorki. 

Kottinsbiuu 

LeloMtor a, 

Wftrwiek 

Kent. 


Hnntlncdon.... 

Ratland 

IreUnd 

Northhampton . 

Oxford 

]>evoii , 

Cornwall 

GloacMter 

Somenet 

Hereford 

WoToeeter 

Stafford 

Euex 

Surrey  

Soiieex 

WlltB 

HanU. 


Bedford 

Berkshire 

Backioffham 

CAoibridse 

Herts 

Norfolk 

Shropshire 

Suflblk 

Middlesex 

Dorset 

West  Rldiog,  Yorks  . . 
North  Ridinc,  Yorks. 

North  amberland 

Cumberland 

Westmoreland 

Darham 

Derby. 

Lancaster 

Sootlaad 

Chester 

Monmouth 

Wales 


Total  sheep  and  lambs,  1887 . 
Total  sheep  and  iambs,  1888 . 


Decrease .... 
Lambs,  1688. 


Total  slaaghtered 

Net  clip  of  woolln  1888 


11,448,860  j 


Fleeces, 
1887. 

Weight 
perlleeee 
inpoonds. 

FMirii 

1,250,027 

H 

ariS4 

420, 252 

8 

XiU  '•'« 

225.176 

n 

IIA-'jS 

328,716 

7 

tsr.vi:^ 

2M,442 

7 

s,«:.>v( 

M3,418 

7 

4«S,^J6 

115.013 

7 

•!i    "I 

81612 

7 

$7-  :^ 

3,377,826 

6 

».*&«'/« 

448,425 

S 

3.«!:A.8ff 

281,819 

l>'i3' 

882.420 

7 

Vj:\M 

440,501 

7 

X0^\*' 

S79.837 

7 

2.6:*,^* 

503,013 

7 

i,i5i.'«: 

298.783 

5 

1,^.::- 

174,871 

5 

t.Vi,., 

251.182 

5 

L«4  JS^ 

831,772 

4 

l*si?:4 

86.088 

tk 

Tiiai 

502.784 

4 

•if-rc< 

643,125 

4i 

-  "^^  L^S 

49U.868 

2.  ?>•  M 

141,530 

hu:m 

258,304 

l.W^««i 

231,192 

j.>:i:^j 

278.068 

. 

i,e^\w| 

153. 6L6 

»;i.e< 

574,886 

Z.U9JJ 

437,456 

2.6.U.-* 

444,352 

•i  ?.!.:* 

25.333 

w*l 

446,118 

J.i«^>• 

646.800 

5. --.>•'* 

638.326 

3.SJ.*- 

023,430 

5k54«'> 

480.840 

2.NV,'*i 

334.878 

6 

x,«r».* 

103,974 

l,ie>.H4 

190,146 

Ll«»^ 

31^965 

!,»%•« 

6,766,901 

zi,i.^/*y 

92.099 

4 

iu.u: 

181,543 

4 

«l<L»ti 

2,740,350 

Si 



9  5&i,:'< 

29,336,594 

iK.mrl 

28,883,010 

453,584 



10, 996, 276 

: 

NOTl.— The  sheep  and  lambs  of  1887  produce  the  wool  of  1888.  The  number  sUas(htered  danc  ^' 
vear  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  Iambs  in  1888,  plus  the  airfrre^te  decreane  of  she«p  vod  U'3» 
!rhu8:  Lambs,  1888.  10.905,276  4-  decrease  of  Ahnep  and  Ivnbe.  453,584  =  11.448  860.  which,  u  3  pona^  • 
per  deece,  beins  the  estimated  loss  of  wool,  ^i vph  34  :i46,5.">o  pounds.  The  flgnree  In  tbe  shore  esUaAt*  I 
are,  as  usual,  exolusiye  of  tbe  lale  of  Man  and  Channel  Islanda. 
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II. — Home-grown  wooL 


Year. 


Pounds. 
155,  680.  777 
165,  350, 472 
167,  042,  379 
161,782,536 
1876 ,     165,835,a20 


1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 


ProdactioD. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 


152,172,010 
151,  700,  730 
153.  233,  696 
148,  729. 061 
138,  574, 672 
129,  006,  659 
128,838.116 
132,410,020 
136, 130,  382 
136,  644.  876 
133. 809, 882 
133, 623, 281 


Exportation. 


P<nmds. 

7. 6U5, 146 

7,034.736 

10.077,619 

10,  536,  523 

9, 817,  249 

9,  548,  999 

6, 618, 200 

15,  703.  900 

17, 177, 200 

14,076,300 

13,  879, 200 

10, 440, 900 

18, 128,  fOO 

23, 454,  000 

22,  248.  000 

19,554,000 

*23,000,000 


Left  for  home 
consumption. 


Pounds, 

148,075,631 

158, 315, 737 

156,964,760 

151,346.013 

146, 018, 071 

142,623,011 

146,082,536 

137, 529, 796 

131,551.-861 

124,498,372 

115^127,459 

108, 897, 216 

114,281  820 

112,676,382 

114,296.876 

114,255.882 

110,623,281 


*  Bstimated.    Eleven  months'  exports  eqoals  20,390,100  pounds. 


III. — Prices  of  Lincoln  toool,  half  hog,  from  1811. 


Tear. 

Price. 

Tear.     ' 

Price. 

Tear. 

Price. 

j         Tear. 

Price. 

1811 

CenU. 
12 

19 
22 

y 

12 

1? 

14) 
9    ' 

1 

s 

1831 

CenU. 
12 
13 
14 

in 

16 

11' 

17 
14 

li» 

10 
11 

13    1 
13    1 

"1 

10 

11    ; 

1851 

CenU. 

Ill 

16 
I5i 
13 
16 

20^ 

1.^ 

18| 

20 

Jo^ 

22 

27 

25| 

231 

]8| 

17 

18i 

1870 

Cents, 
16i 
21» 

1812 

1832 

1852 

1871.  . 

1813 

1H33 

1853 

1872 

26} 

1814 

1834 

1854 

1873    . 

24 

1816 

1835 

1855 

1874  .. 

20 

1816 

1836 

1866 

1875 

19 

1817 

1837. 

1857 

1876 

17 

1818    

1838 

1858 

1877 

16 

1819 

1839 

1869 

1878 

15 

1820 

1840 

1860 

1879 

124 

1821. 

1  1841 

J861..'. 

1880 

16 

1822 

1842 

1862  

18«1 

12 

1823 

1843 

1863 

1882 

11 

1824 

1844 

1864 

1883 

10 

1825      w  

1815    

186.5 

1884 

10 

1826 

1846 

1866 

1885     

,«•» 

1827 

1847 

1867 

1886 ^.. 

1887        .  . 

1828            

1848 

1849 

1868 

101 

1829      

1S69 

1  1888 

1830 

1850 

1          

1 

ATenge  for  seventy-eight  years,  16|d.  per  pound. 
ly. — Number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom^  Isle  of  Man,  and  Channel  Islands, 


TeK. 

Katob^r. 

IKHI.     *  .*•, 

l3,7flB,7Ba 

ai,4isk5oo 

Mr  837,  5!^ 

Wl 

1872 -., 

Wi%  -  - 

lF?i. ..,.»,.. 

I  Kumber. 


ISTS S»  491,643 

1K76 ..,  32,262,5713 

1¥77,. 81230.067 

1S7S  .......    33,571,018 

1870 1  32,237,9M 


Ye«r.      I  Kujttiber. 


IBM. ,'  8ai,^&,a2o 

1881. .1  >7,ilW,L*7a 

1882,....,.!  2T,4l§,5a0  , 

1|!B3    j  38,317,560 

1S84 1  21^,37^787 

I 


Yean 


IH85 

1S87 
1888 


Numtier. 


»o,^2ni 

38,  ^ib,  2^0 
29,  401,  7M 
2^938,716 
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v.— IVfow  ofJBnglish  and  Iri^h  wools  {hogs  and  wethers)  during  1886  {monthly  average). 


Month. 

State  of  trade  and  natere 
offlnotoatioD. 

Class  L— 
Poreloster, 

by  prices  of 
l£ooln. 

Class  n  (a).— 
First  demi 
luster,  illns* 

traled  by 
prices  of  Irish. 

Class  n  (6).— 
Second  deml. 
iilQstrated  by 
prices  of  Glon> 
oester. 

Class  HL^ 

Down,  Illas- 

tratedby 

prices  of 

Norfolk 

down. 

Class  IV.- 
Halfbred, 
iUnstrated 

half-bred. 

H. 

w. 

H. 

w. 

11 

11 
11 
11 

101 

104 

10 

104 

10 

104 

104 
104 

H. 

w. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

V. 

Jan.... 

Feb.... 
Map... 
Apr  ... 

May... 

June... 
July-.. 

Sepf '!! 
Oct.... 

Kov... 
Deo.... 

Fall  demand  at  bej(in- 
ning. 

Slow  and  drooping i 

Fair    demand   at    low 
prices. 

•MoTcments    anoertain,] 
1    want    of    confidence  I 
1    without     quo  tablet 
I    change.                        j 

Slight  rmprovement 

Uncertain  and  alow 

Yery  gradaal  improve- 

fVery  firm  tone,  aiishagi 
<    principally  from  ez-> 
f    port  demand.              > 

11 

in 

m 

lOi 
104 

13 

lOJ 
10 

104 

10 
10 

iS* 

10* 

111 

Hi 

lU 

lOf 
10ft 

i3 

lOi 

104 

l^ 

1.1 

lot 

in 

10 
10 
10 

104 

i 

'A 

114 

11 
lOi 

m 

11 
11 
n4 

ill 

11 

11 
11 
11 

m 

104 

104 

13 

11 

11 
11 

11* 

f 

11 

13 
ii 

YL-^DistributUyn  of  the  colonial  wools  imported  into  England, 


Year. 


Exported. 


Home  con- 
sumption. 


Year. 


Exported. 


Home  coo* 
sumptton. 


Ig78 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878. 
1880 


BtOeg, 
848,000 
408,000 
437,000 
470,000 
484,000 
588,000 
661.000 
693.000 


BaUs. 
366.000 
885.000 
443,000 
456^000 
465^000 
441,000 
882.000 
486,000 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884, 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Baiet. 
638,000 
665.000 
678,000 
604,000 
626.000 
728.000 
763,000 
848,000 


Baits. 
405^000 
480,000 
542, 00» 
541,000 
668^000 
613,000 
606k  OM 
67^000 


NOTK.— Including  wools  forwarded  direct. 

YII. — Prices  per  pound  in  each  year  of  some  colonial  and  foreign  wools. 


Description. 


*Port  Phillip  fleece,  average , 

*Port  Phillip  grease,  good  average. 

*  Adelaide  grease,  average 

*Cape,  Eastern,  average  fleece 

t  Buenos  Ayres,  average  grease. . . , 
t  Donskoi  average  white  csiding^. . . 


1870. 


d. 
17 

1 

1: 


1871. 


1872. 


d. 
26| 

16 
12 

47 
7 
18 


1873. 


1874. 


d. 

234 

14 

11 

16, 


1876. 


d. 
22 

184 

J 


1876. 


1877. 


124 


1878. 


1870. 


Description. 


"^Port  PhUlip  fleece,  average 

*Port  PhiUlp  grease,  good  average 

'Adelaide  grease,  average 

*Cape,  Eastern,  average  fleece  — 
t  Buenos  Ayreh,  average  grease  . .. 
t  Donskoi  average  white  carding  . . 


1880.    1881.     1882. 


IS: 


d. 

194 

12 

I 


1888.  1884.  188&   1886. 


? 

Hi 


7i 


d. 

164 

10 

61 

9 

n 


154 
9 
6 
8 
5 
8 


1887. 


d. 
9 


1888. 


? 

81 

6 

7 


'Average  prices. 


t  Prices  st  end  of  year. 
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Vin.— PHcM  of  alpaoa  and  mohair  firom  1855. 


Dttie. 


Ayerage  price  of 
alpaca  (Areqoipa) . 


Higheat  and  loweat 
pricea  of  mohair. 


1S65: 


i.     d. 


s.    d. 


$.    d. 


«.    d. 


TolCay. 
>  end... 


To( 
1866: 

ToKovember.. 

To  December. . 
1867: 

ToFebroaiy... 

To  Jane 

To  Deoember. . 

1866 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862: 

To  Jannazy.... 

To  July 

1863.* 

ToJanaary.... 

To  July 

1M4 

1866 

1866: 

ToJanaary — 

To  July 

1867: 

To  January. ... 

To  Angoflt 

To  September.. 


January . . 

Jnlj 

1860: 

Jannary .. 

July 

1870: 

Jannary.. 

Jnly 

1871: 

Jannary .. 

Jnce 

1872: 

Jannary.. 

Jnly 

1878: 

Jannary.. 

Jnly 

1674: 

Jannary.. 

Jnly 

1876: 

JannJkry .. 

Jnly 

1876,  Jannary . 

1877 

1878 


0    to    2 
6    to    2 


6    to    2 
0    to    2 


10|    to    2    0 
11     to    2    8 


2  0  to  2 
8  0  to  3 
8      0    to 


10 
8 
8  14 
2  8 
2  8 
2«  8 
2      3 


2  6 

2  Oi 

8  4 

2  6 

2  7 

2  10 

8  4 

8  4 

8  41 

2  8 

2  4 

8  0 


5    to    2 
4    to    2 


2      4 


8    10 


3  8 

2     0|to    8  0 

2  11 

2  6 

2  7 

2  0 

2  0 

2  11 


1870. 

1680. 

1881. 
1882. 
1889. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886., 
1887. 


2&  to 
Hio 

4    to 

18    to 

16    to 

13  to 
IH  to 

14  to 
124  to 
11  to 
11  to 
10    to 


2  0 
2  8 
2     6 

I  Jl 

1      7 

15* 
17 
15 
17 


i? 

18* 


2 

2 

20 

18 

:   2     3 

down 

21 

10 

20 

11 


0  2  11 
6  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to    2  2 

to    2  4 

to    2  6 

to    2  0 

to    8  0 

2  0 

8  2 

8  2 

8  S 

8  0 

8  8 

8  4 

'  8  8 

2  11 

8  8 

8  8 

8  0 

2  0 

2  6 
8  2 

3  7 
8  8 

to    8  11 

4  1 


8  8 
3    6 

8  0 
8    6 

8  4 
3    0 

2  11 
8    0 

3  5 
3  10 
8  7 
2  6 
2    0 

21 
2  3 
2  11 
1    0 

10 


in 

12 


10 
10 

^8 
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lX,—^Foreifn  cmd  oolonM  wool,  alpacm^  molunk',  €$0, 


Yemt. 

Total  imports 
of  wool,  al- 
paca.  and 

Be^ezpoTted. 

Left  for  home 
oonaumptioii. 

Years. 

Total  imports 
of  woolTii- 
paca.  and 
goatf  hair. 

ltf»«qMtted. 

Left  for  boiM 

goats'  hair. 

Pound*. 

Pounds, 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Powutt. 

im.'.'.. 

47,106.006 

n,nB6,660 

48,468,886 

1866... 

248,761.851 

C6,  373,488 

m,I77.88S 

40,818,616 

.1. 1+58, 418 

46,860,208 

1867... 

236,851,644 

t-0.ea,584 

141^518^860 
154,740.83 

18M.... 

67, 004, 582 

l,y72,674 

65,031,868 

1868... 

259,810,028 

105,  DTO,  311 
116,e**B,308 

1845... 

78, 055, 478 

■,Mi62.368 

76.393,126 

1880.. 

262.047,256 

148108,960 

1846... 

66,542,782 

:e,  nil,  980 

63,530,802 

1870  .. 

266,320,005 

ir:  M2,38# 

178;  788,  QUI 

1847.... 

63, 883, 047 

J,  809.726 

60,083,322 

1871... 

881,851,663 

i:u,  Hlfl^304 

106,085^398 

1848.... 

71,761,712 

ft,  .'.55, 584 

65, 186, 128 

1872... 

812,784,164 

t:i7,.'>U.2l7 

tt5,Wk,iM 

\Z.::: 

79.304,782 

1:^,160,497 

66,854,286 

1873... 

824.624,961 

12:i/i«,172 

201,278.788 

77.132,483 

U,:^88,674 

62.743,809 

1874... 

862, 425, 65» 

114,  LH  083 

806,180,811 
180, 788,  Si 

18^1.... 

85,486,575 

l;),  729,987 

71.706,688 
85.008,866 

1876... 

871,863,706 

17-.  (175, 438 

1852.... 

96,325,788 

IJ,  ^16,933 

1876... 

806.044.232 

17;l  i»2t),  372 

283.023,880 

1863.... 

122.648,265 

H.72^869 

110, 922. 886 

1877... 

418,164.188 

lH7,^l+(,«27 

290i  746,081 

1834.... 

107,457,314 

1^,^,268 

82.928,061 

1878.. 

406, 510, 344 

jng,  i>Jfi.  544 

907,888.818 
1«,78^7S 

1865.... 

102,228.857 

29,453,466 

72, 775, 391 

1879... 

427,182.799 

2i\,  [im.  008 

1866  ... 

119, 124, 230 

26,679,798 

92,444.437 

1880... 

476,088.461 

i;:!7.  ;iBl.  464 

188,872;  308 

1857... 

133, 004, 908 

86,487.219 

96,517.689 

1881... 

450,732,216 

2tV^,Z^9,94B 

1858  ... 

180, 528. 985 

26,701.642 

108, 827, 443 

1882... 

604,866,860 

2(13,  in.  171 

fi^8<8,881 
S67;8S7.070 

1859... 

135, 786, 468 

29,106.750 

106, 679. 718 

1883... 

608,830,1^8 

277,  131,  887 

I860.... 

161.218,057 

30,761,867 

120, 456. 190 

1884... 

544,231,130 

21$.im,lSi 

1861  ... 

150, 507, 589 

64,377,104 

96,130,485 

1886... 

610,887,000 

->f;7.fl«a,000 

858,198.008 

1862.... 

176.991,842 

48, 076. 499 

127. 914. 843 

1888... 

614,983,000 

41U.  :[8fl,000 

804,685.808 

1863  .. 

180, 812, 369 

63,932,929 

116.879,440 

1887... 

690,960,000 

i)VXim,WO 

277,852,000 
20l.44<443 

1864  .. 

811,210,376 

65,933,789 

166,276,636 

1888... 

*e06,790,428 

':ti':..:f*&,oeo 

1865.... 

217,609,860 

82,444,930 

136,164,430 

1887... 

tS50,702,080 

tt^,!*5J,866 

1888,80(^664 

*  Eleven  months  only. 

t  Figares  for  the  corresponding  eleven  months  last  year. 


X^^Imparts  of  wool  from  Austratasia  alone. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Ponnds. 

Year. 

Ponnds. 

Te«r. 

POWMCh. 

1820...^.... 

1880 

1840 

1850 

1860 

90,415 

1,967,800 

0,721,248 

30, 018, 221 

59, 166, 616 

1870 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

176,081,427 
263,869,157 
281,005,452 
276, 172, 193 
287,831,804 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

300,240,128 
829,804^112 
345,501,446 
862(005.606 
382,545,938 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888* 

856. 41?.  000 

881.^000 
401«4«3;i28 

*  Eleven  months  only.    The  imports  for  the  corresponding  eleven  months  of  1887  were  878,888,887 
pounds. 

XL— PrioM  of  Lincoln  hogs  and  wethers  from  1860  to  1886,  inehtsive  (mofilMy  iMMfiifo). 


I860. 


W. 


1861. 


H. 


W. 


1862. 


W. 


1863. 


H.    I   W. 


1884. 


H. 


W. 


1885. 


W. 


1888L 


January . . . 
February . . 

Harcb 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 

Octobexl 

November . 
December.. 

Yearly  aver- 
age  


ill 

21ft 

21i 

21| 


20ft 


10 
19 

19 

m 
m 
20 

20 
20 


m 


20ft 


20i 
20I 

10 
20 

m 

16 

16ft 

17 
17 
19 
20ft 
19 

18* 


22 
21 

21 

20ft 
20 
20 

21 


21* 


20 
19 

19 

18ft 

18 

18 

19 


21 


19ft 


22ft 

22ft 
22t 
23* 

23ft 

2Sft 

24 

26 

26ft 

26 


20 
20ft 

30ft 

2U 

21* 

21* 
22 
83 
24 


21* 


26 

26 

527 

720 

80 

80* 
528 
131 

32 

32ft 

a* 

20ft 
30 
32 


20* 


24 
24 

aoftj 

28  5 

26 

26 

% 

^! 

86 
24* 

25 
27 


31* 
20ft 

26 

27 

28 

27 
28 
28 

S» 
20 


S» 


28 

24 

20 

28 
25 
86 
24 

23 
24 


tf* 


18 

It 
22 
22 

21 

21 
20 
20 


24* 


Dig^ 


..  C 


r\nnl(> 
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%L^Fpi6»iifUmet*m  k^ff*  mnd  uwHUmsfirim  1860  !•  1888,  «lo.-^oirtmiMd. 


IMT. 

1868. 

1860L 

1870. 

1871. 

1872.               1878. 

m 

M 

& 
S2} 

Hi 
18 
17 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

St 
Ml 

90 
30 

m 
m 

i«^ 

19 

w. 

17 
17 

17 

16 

16 

1^ 

w* 

Itl 

H.  j  W. 

H. 

w. 

H. 

w. 

H. 

W^. 

JaaiMvj.... 

JwOTBflffj  . . . 

Apra....... 

MiV-. 

{-If 

8«pteiDber.. 

0«MMr 

NoTembcr.. 
Beeembflr... 

t0» 

21 

18 
Ml 

17 
17| 

m 

181 

l«i 

Ml 

16 

re 

16 

m 

lOf 

10f 

m 

181 

181 

17 
17* 
17| 
171 

1? 

m 

IH 

Ml 

18* 
161 
14 

13 

IM 

18 

1^ 

10 
28* 

1 

1«« 

13 

171 
18* 

m 
g» 

24 

341 

26 
261 

26 

27 

1 

284 

27 
27 

27 

»i 

1^ 

26 

lit 

23 

811 

He. 

2H 

17 

18 

1*1 

aoi 

1«* 

1 
]8|      16 

Ki 

»*l    2«i 

26 

Mi 
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Senator  Allison.  In  the  London  market  is  there  aop  Buofa  dung 
known  and  sold  as  nnwashed  wool,  or  any  snch  thing  sold  as  washed 
wool,  or  anything  sold  as  sconred  wool  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  A  cargo  of  wools  comes  from  Anstralia  in 
a  washed  condition,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  washed  wools  ceally  being 
higher  prices  than  the  scoured  wools. 

Senator  Allison.  They  are  well  known  there  commercially  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  thing.  Washed,  nnwashed,  and  sconred  wools  are  well  known  to 
the  trade  commercially. 

Senator  AxDBit^H.  I  understand  yon  that,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
washed,  unwashed,  and  scoured  wool  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  wool  and  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  the  same  term  does  not  in  every  case 
always  mean  the  same  thing  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  it  does  not  mean  the  same  relative  condition. 
You  can  judge,  in  regard  to  washed  wools,  what  condition  they  are  in : 
and,  as  I  said  Wore,  the  washed  wools  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  will 
shrink  about  56  per  cent.,  while  the  unwashed  wools  of  Pennsylvania 
will  shrink  no  more  than  that. 

Senator  Allison.  Go  on. 

Mr.  WHiTif  AN.  I  wish  in  this  connection  to  say  that  it  hardly  seems, 
when  such  a  treble  duty  is  imposed  upon  scoured  wools,  that  sconred 
wool  ought  to  be  clean. 

Mr.  Delano.  If  they  attempt  to  scour  it^  let  them  scour  it  dean , 
otherwise  let  it  come  in  as  washed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  in  our  mills  quite  an  amount  of  it,  but  we 
can  not  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  world  how  they  shall  mark  their 
wools,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

>  Senator  Shebman.  I  see  the  law  contiCmplates  that  1  pound  of  doth 
is  equivalent  to  or  covers  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  3  pounds  of 
;  washed  wool,  and  2  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  That  seems  to  be  the 
relation  of  the  duties  to  each  other.  Does  it  require  a  wastage  of  25  pet 
cent,  between  scoured  wool  and  the  completed  cloth  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  cloths  I  estimate  a  wastage  of  about  33^  percent 

Senator*  HisooGK.  Senator  Sherman,  you  stated  that  differently  from 
what  you  meant,  I  guess. 

Senator  Shbbman.  What  I  mean  is  the  relation  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four,  taking  cloth  as  the  ultimate  &ctor. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  provision  applying 
to  washed  wools,  but  the  specific  duty  upon  cloth  is  based  ypon  the 
fact  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make  1  pound  of 
cloth,  and  it  is  a  fact,  as  a  rule,  that  it  requires  of  ordinary  scoured 
wool  one  third  more  than  the  three,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  four, 
to  make  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Senator  Shebman..  And  that  the  duty  itself  is  a  single  duti>'  on  un- 
washed wool,  a  double  duty  oh  washed,  a  treble  duty  for  the  scoured, 
and  a  quadruple  duty  for  the  cloth. 

Mr.  WHITMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  In  practice  scoured  wool  does  contain  more  than  12 
per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  not  necessarily,  by  any  means. 
There  is  a  wastage  in  the  manufacture  which  is  very  great.  You  asked 
us  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  third-class  carpet  wools  used  for 
other  purposes,    (I  ^m  oow  trying  to  oonflue  myself  to  qo^tions  that 
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yon  asked  as.)  Thereisnowayby  whicb  i 
of  foreign  wools  used  for  purposes  other  1  i 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way  by  which  ^  ! 
of  domestic  wool  of  any  kind  that  may  fc 
authority  on  the  snbject  is  Mr.  Oeorge  W  I 
read  his  short  statement: 

From  1880  to  1887  the  machinery  for  making  as  i 
in  effective  power  at  least  two-thirds.  Allowing  i 
of  this  machinery  has  increased  one-half,  there  wi 
S7,500,000  ponnds ;  and  allowing  as  before  4,000,0( 
remain  to  be  accounted  for  only  about  10,000,000  ]  i 
of  wool  nearly  33  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880.  j  i 
tities  of  these  wools  have  been  used  for  backing  I  i 
with  onr  wools  for  oheyiots. 

The  imports  of  third  class  (carpet)  entered  for  < 
18H7  amounted  to  81,504,477  ponnds;  the  extreme  a 
used  for  clothing  purposes  would  be  about  8,800,(   I 
much  less  than  this  was  thus  used. 


That  statement  of  carpet  manufaetnres 
fhl.  The  quantity  of  such  wool  used  for  i 
has  no  doubt  been  grossly  exaggerated,  i 
representing  the  wool-growing  indnstriee 
not  say  intentionally  deceived — in  that  re  i 
lustration  of  that  fact,  I  find  in  Mr.  Wall  . 
the  committee  here  the  other  day,  the  foil 

Mr.  Theodore  Justice  told  us  that  Mr.  Dobson  hi  I 
lump  for  his  use,  and^  fiudiuff  it  better  in  quality  t  i 
factnrers  of  cheviots  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  we  ( 
January)  using  that  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Dobson  never  i 
to  anybody  in  Rhode  Island  or  any  other  ^  I 

Mr.  Delano.  You  state  that  upon  Mr.  ]  i 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  vouch  for  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  w&s  asked  a  question  i  i 
wool  used  in  different  kinds  of  carpets. 

But  before  proceeding  with  that  I  wish  I 
you  will  refer  to  the  reports. of  the  United  ! 
for  1866  and  1866,  on  page*  432,  yon  will  I 
representatives  of  the  wool-growers  at  tha : 

In  the  class  of  very  coarse  wools — carpet  woolc  • 
Valparaiso,  the  United  States  could  nnquestionabl  j 
perfection  were  it  profitable  for  us  to  grow  them. 
on  land  which  will  yield  an  equal  amount  of  whea  . 

And,  again,  on  page  439 : 

The  duties  named  in  draught  of  bill  on  the  coars ; 

Sete  with  none  grown  or  which  can  be  profitably 
tates,  are  proposed  for  revenue  purposes  only. 

That  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Heury  I: 
Kational  Wool -Growers'  Association  at  thi 
Mr.  Dslano.  How  long  ago  was  that  f 
Mr.  Whitman.  In  1866.  On  the  streni 
grown  amoDg  the  carpet  manufacturers  I 
f^e.  On  page  469  of  this  same  report  is 
way  in  which  the  compensating  duties  on  c 
time.  And  I  want  to  say  to  yon,  gentler 
impressed  with  the  ability,  the  fairness,  an 
t^he  gentlemen  who  prepared  the  tariff  in 


They  wece  macle  ap  by  repre8eiitauv4to  oT^arpet  mtammstmsem^iimet 
tlie  siiperviaion  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  A«  yon,  Mr.  <)h«]nMttj  tenmBber, 
Mr.  Bigelow  was  the  in  vector  of  the  firat  ^owor  Jaeq«ard  4o6«i ;  the 
carpet  indoBtry  of  the  world  owes  that  ioTentioii  to  litiiL  fie  not 
only  established  it  in  America,  bat  in  other  iputs  of  1^  ^iroiM.  I 
wish  to  cite  yon  to  that  paragraph  on  pagie  459  ^  the  Ui^ed  States 
Bevenue  Commission  report  for  18d5  and  1S66.  I  will  aetiMuden  jmn 
by  -reading  it,  because  you  can  refer  to  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Is  it  long  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  No^  sir;  it  is  not  very  loag^lmt  I  liave  ^a  food 'deal 
yet  to  say. 

Senator  Shebman.  When  yon  are  through  i  would  like  to  look  at 
that  paragraph.    Please  have  it  embodied  in  your  atateunent 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  also  like  to  have  pacagni{>h8  that  I  bare 
marked  on  pages  453  and  460  embodied  ia  my  priated  remarl». 

Senator  Ai^lison.  Mr.  Whitman^  I  think  we  wHl  "be  aUe  to  ^etim  for 
some  little  time  yet  There  is  another  snl^eot  nnder  disjoassion  in  Ae 
Senate,  so  that  we  can  all  he  be^  for  some  little  time  befope  it  wiU  4»e 
.  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  Senate  Chamber  iji  order  to  ooolaajae 
our  coDsiderati(m  of  the  tariif  bill  there.  We  woald  now  like  for  yoa 
to  state  all  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Thank  yon«  I  have  beea  ohalleniped  by  the  eaqpet 
manufacturers  to  do  this. 

Senator  Allison.  I  mention  that  in  order  that  yon  may  know  that 
we  desire  to  give  you  all  the  tim^  you  want,  so  Itot  yon  may  sot  £Bei 
absolutely  hurried  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  pages  46i9  and  460  will  be  fouad  a  deseriptMn  of 
the  manner  in  which  specific  duties  on  caipets  weve  made  ap. 

The  ei^tract  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

CABPSTS. 

The  amount  of  neutralizing  duties  and  ohacgee  on  the  mirteriale  useA  in  Ihe  mann- 
factace  of  the  leading  deeoriptions  of  carpets  is  exhibited  in  the  table  on  page  27  of 
the  **  Statement  of  the  executive  oommittee^'  befoce  vefened  to. 

The  data  from  which  these  amoimta  were  respeoiirei^  derived  «ce  fjoptaioad  in  tfie 
following  memoranda: 

Ingrain  carpets, — The  duty  on  the  washed  wools  used  in  the  manufiMsture  of  ingndn 
carpet  is  6  cents  per  pounds  and  on  the  unwashed  wools  3  oeotsipier  i^owUi.  One  nun- 
drea  pounds  of  tlie  washed  wools  will  make,  on  an  aveintfe,  64  pounds  of  flnishod  oar- 
pets;  and  of  the  unwashed,  32  pounds.  Now,  if  we  divide  |6,  the  aaK>iuit  oi^du^ 
paid  on  100  pounds  of  washed  wool,  by  64,  the  number  of  iponJads  of  ^arpeta  which 
said  100  pounds  of  wool  will  make,  the  quotient  will  be  9.375  cents;  showing  that  the 
duty  on  the  wool  in  the  finished  carpets  is  9.375  cents  par  |KMiBd,  wtiiiA  is  eqval  to 
0.5&  cents  per  ounce.  Thi'ee  dollars,  the  duty  on  XOO  poimds  of  uniBraabed  wool, 
divided  by  &  pounds  of  carpets,  gives  the  same  result ;  we  may  therefore  take  the 
average  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  in  inmin  carpets  to  be  0.56»  cents  per  o:unce. 

Two-ply  carpets  of  standard  quality  weigh,  on  the  averase,  20  epunoes  per  yard ; 
which,  multiplied  by  0.585  cents,  the  duty  per  ouiice,  i^iv^  fUtO^aente  aaftheaoioaQt 
of  duty  on  the  wool  required  for  a  yard  of  two-ply  cavpet. 

Three-ply  carpets  weigh,  on  an  average,  26  ounces  per  yar4«  which,  multiplied  by 
0.585  cent,  the  duty  per  ounce,  gives  15.23  oents  as  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  re- 
quired for  a  yard  of  three-ply  carpet. 

Tapestry  carpets  and  carpets  wrought  by  the  Jaoqaacd  maohine.  The  wools  of 
whicn  these  carpets  are  made  consist,  on  an  aver«,ge,  qf  one  part  of  Canada  oombiag 
wool  to  four  parts  of  Cordova,  or  other  similar  wool  paying  a  like  dnty ;  the  Canada 
wool  being  required  for  certain  colors. 

The  duty  on  Canada  wool  is  12  cents  per  pound,  and  10  peroaot.  ad  valorem,  wliieh 
is  equal  to  16.50  cents  per  pound ;  and  as  2  pounds  of  wool  lUB  required  for  1  yoand 
of  worsted,  it  follows  that  the  duty  on  the  wool  in  the  worsted  ^unonnts  to  33 
per  pound. 


Tk»  duty  on  Cordovft  and  other  snitable  ^  • 

of  saoh  voolfl  are  required  to  make  1  poauc  i 

irool  in  the  wonted  amounts  to  18  oents  pej  i 

are  ued  to  1  pound  of  the  Canada,  the  avc  i 
the  wonted  need  ia  as  follows : 

Four  pounds  of  Cordova,  eto.,  worirted,  at  li  : 
One  ponnd  of  Canada,  worsted,  at  33  oents    i 


Per  popnd . 


Average  duty  on  the  wool  for  1  pound  oJ 
1.312  cents  per  ounce. 

Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  of  standard  < 
running  yard,  which,  multiplied  by  1.312  o< 
as  theiamooDJt  of  duty  on  the  wool  used  for 

Tapestry  velvet  carpets,  of  standard  qua] 
running  yard,  which,  multiplied  by  1.312  o( 
as  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  used  for 

Brussels  carpets,  five-frame,  of  standard  q 
4Deqaire  19  onnoea  of  worsted  per  running  yi 
duty  per  ounce,  gives  24.92  cents  as  the  am 
of  this  kind  of  carpeting. 

Wilton  carpets,  nve-frame,  of  standard  qi 
require  30  ounces  of  worsted  per  running  yi 
411  ty  per  onnce>,  gives  39.36  oents  as  the  am 
of  this  kind  of  carpeting. 

Duties  an  the  linen  yam.— Linen  yam  of  t1 
earpets above  designated  costs  abroad,  on  a 
the  30  per  cent,  duty  amounts  to  6.90  cents 
make  the  usual  allowance  for  the  waste  of  t 
dnty  on  a  pound  of  linen  yam  in  the  carpets 
as  tapestry  velvets  and  Wilton  carpets  each 
ning  yard,  the  duly  on  the  linen  yam  for  th 
as  tapestry  Bmssefs  carpets  and  Brussels  ca 
eaeh  re<]uire  only  three-fourths  of  a  pound  < 
on  the  linen  yam  for  these  carpets  will  be  6 

On  page  453  will  be  found  a  table  showing 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  runn 
Tieties  of  carpets;  the  fractions  of  cents  anc 


Itsms. 

Ingrahioi 

• 

Two-ply. 

DutiM on  th6  woolft  uned  ........... 

OenU. 
11,70 

Datlee  on  the  linen  or  tow  yam 

Dutlos  on  dira<t«nd  other  haportad 
materials 

2 

Totala  ofnentraUiAi^  dutlea 

Chargea  on  aoooontof  dntiea,  10  per  cent. 

1&70 

1.37 

Totals  of  nentralising  dnties  and 
eharses  pernnMiiiV  j«cd 

16.07 

Totals  of  nentralieing  dnties  and 
chancee  per  square  yard 

IS.  07 

Mr.  Dblano.  Are  those  specific  i 
Mr*  WjEUTXAN.  Yesy  sir;  I  am  sp 
ciAe. 
Hr.  Delano.  Or  compensating  d1 
Mr.  Whitman.  Yes.  sir. 
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Beferring  to  this,  to  me,  very  valaable  book  enables  me  to  state  an 
interesting  fact  to  you :  In  this  testimony  they  gave  the  price  of  carpets 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  man  who  when  he  undiTtook  to  do 
anything  did  it  thoroughly.  His  mind  was  of  thatcaat  which  enabled 
him  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question.  I  have  never  met  a  man  in  busi- 
ness life  quite  his  equal  in  that  regard. 

Two-ply  ingrains,  the  price  in  England  in  1866  was  76  cents;  the 
present  price  in  the  United  States  is  50  cents. 

Three-ply  ingrains  in  1866,  the  price  was  $1  in  England,  and  the 
present  price  here  is  70  cents. 

Tapestry  Brussels,  in  England  in  1866  the  price  was  76  cents,  the 
price  here  now  is  67^. 

Tapestry  velvets,  the  price  in  England  was  11.24;  the  present  price 
here  is  11.75.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  price  of  Jacquard  Brussels  in  England  was 
$1.25,  and  the  present  price  here  is  $1. 

The  price  of  Jacquard  Wilton  was  $1.28  in  England,  and  the  price 
here  is  $1.80. 

The  prices  in  the  United  States  are  all  subject  to  a  discount  of  4  per 
cent. 

At  your  request  we  have  prepared  here  a  table  showing  the  qnantatj 
of  wool  required  in  the  different  kinds  of  carpets,  the  weights  of  the 
carpets  themselves,  the  neutralizing  duties  required,  and  the  present 
specific  neutralizing  duties,  which  I  will  read : 

TWO-PLY  IE7GRAIK  CARPETS,  ONK  TABD  WIDE. 

Weight  of  finished  Roods,  20  ounces  per  sqaare  yard. 

To  manufaoture  1  poand  of  goods,  3|  pounds  of  wool  are  reqaired. 

To  manafaotnre  20  oances,  3.90  pounds  of  wool  are  required. 

Senator  ShebmaI?.  Wool  in  what  condition  Y 
Mr.  Whitman.  All  the  statements  I  will  make  to  you  are  based  on 
unwashed  wools. 

OCBtt 

Dutjr  on  3.90  pounds  of  wool,  at  2|  cents ^-'*^ 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  materials LOU 

10.75 
Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent 1.06 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  running  yard  (square  yazfl) 11.  B3 

Present  specific  duty  on  the  above 9.00 

By  the  way,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  prices  I  have  quoted  here  for 
American  carpets  wherever  wool  is  used  it  is  all  wool ;  no  admixture  of 
foreign  substances,  no  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 

TREBLE  INGRAIN  CARPETS,  ONE  YARD  WIDB. 

Weight  of  finished  goods,  26  ounces. 

To  manufacture  one  pound  of  carpet,  3^  pounds  of  wool  are  required. 

To  manufacture  26  ounces  of  carpet  requires  &f  pounds  of  wool. 

Duty  on5f  pounds  of  ^ool,  at  2^  cents  per  pound 12-^ 

Duty  on  drugs  and  other  materials l*^ 

13.M 
Charges  on  aooount  of  duties,  10  per  cent •• 1-3^ 

Total  of  neutralizing  duties  per  running  yard  (square  yard)—... 1S>^ 

Present  specific  duty 12  00 
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BmatoT  Bbbsxjox.  Let  me  see  if  I  andentand  yon.  Oopnting  this 
open  the  basis  of  anwashed  wool,  and  upon  the  theory  that  3  pounds 
of  washed  wool  are  required  for  a  pound  of  scoured  wool«  and  3  pouuda 
aDd  some  fraction  to  a  pound  of  carpet;  is  that  the  ideaf 

Mr.  Whitkan.  Three  and  one-eighth  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  1 
pound  of  finished  carpet. 

Senator  Sherman.  Now  I  understand.  Tou  bring  this  in,  not  as 
unwashed  wool,  but  you  bring  it  in  as  scoured  wool.  If  the  duty  is  2^ 
cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  wool  or  on  scoured  wool,  does  it  require 
much  more  than  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  to  make  a  yard  of  this  carpet  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Shesman.  It  requires  but  3^  pounds  to  make  1  pound  of 
carpet. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  the  wool  were  absolutely  clean  it  would  take  !(• 
Bat,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator,  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later  on, 
because  I  anticipated  that  those  questions  would  be  raised. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Whitman  (reading): 

TAFBSTRT  BRUSSELS  CARPKT,  27  INCHES  WIDB. 

Woiglit  of  wonted  ysrn  required  to  make  one  mnniag  yard  of  goods,  9  oonoet. 
To  mannfaetore  9  oanoee  of  worsted  yam  27  ounces  m  wool  are  required. 

C«nU. 

Daty  on  1  pound  11  ouneee  of  wool, at  5  cents 8.43 

Doty  on  6|  ounces  linen  yam,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  pound*  and  dutiable 

at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem L85 

Doty  on  12  ounces  Jute  yam,  costi  ng  abroad  5^  cents  per  pound,  and  dutiable  at 

36  percent,  ad  valorem •' 1.36 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  materials 1*60 

13.13 
Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent 1.31 

Neutralising  dutiee  required  per  ranning  yard • 14.44 

Neairali^ing  duties  required  per  square  yard 19* S& 

Present  specific  duty  per  square  yard 90.00 

TAPESTRY  VELVET  CARPET,  27  INCHES  WIDE. 

Weight  of  worsted  yam  required  per  mnning  yard,  13.50  ounces. 

To  manufacture  13.50  ounces  worsted,  40^  ounces  of  wool  are  required. 

Duty  on  2  pounds  8i  ounces  wool,  at  5  cents 12.66 

Duty  on  9^^  ounces  of  linen  yam,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  pound  and  duti- 
able at  35  per  cent 8.66 

Doty  on  12  ounces  of  jute  yam,  costing  5^  cents  per  pound  and  dutiable  at  35 
percent,  ad  valorem 1.35 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  materials 2.25 

18.92 

Charges  on  account  of  duties,  10  per  cent  # 1.89 

Total  neutralizing  duties  and  charges  per  running  yard 90. 81 

Total  charges  and  neutralizi ng  duties  required  per  square  yard 27, 75 

I^eient  specific  duty  per  square  yara • 8&.00 
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B&UMBLS  CARFBT8,  97  INCHES  WIQK. 

W^BBtod  yarn  leqnired  in  Id^  to  make  a  running  yard  of  goods,  19  oai 
Wonted  vara  required  iu  lti89  to  make  a  ranning  yard  of  goods,  21  oimces. 
To  manufacture  *^1  ounces  of  worsted  yam,  63  ounces  of  wool  are  reqaired. 

Duty  on  3  poands  15  ounces  of  wool,  at  5  cents ..^. ld.tiB 

.  Duty  on  <S  oiuujes  linen  yam,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  poood  aad  datiable 

at  35peir  cent,  ad  valorem 1.71 

Duties  on  drags  and  other  material L50 

Charges  on  account  of  dntles,  10  per  cent ...*.• ^^^ 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  running  yard 95.19 

Neutralizing  duties  required  per  square  yard 3S.$9 

Present  specific  duty , 30.00 

WJ^TON  GAHPKX8,  27  INCHES  WID8. 

Worsted  yarn  required  to  make  1  running  yard  of  goods  iu  1867,  30  ouneei. 

Worsted  yam  r«*quired  to  make  1  running  yard  of  goods  iu  ld69,  92  ounces. 

To  mannfacture  3*2  ounces  of  worsted  yam  96  ounces  of  wool  are  required. 

Ceota. 

Duty  on  6  pounds  of  wool,  at  5  cents 30.00 

Duty  on  It  onnees  of  linen  yam,  costing  abroad  13  cents  per  {Nwad,  anddatiable 

at  35  per  cent  ad  valoeem ^ 8.49 

Duties  on  drugs  and  other  nuiterials 2.^ 


Charges  on  aeoonnt  of  duties,  10  per  oeot ...^.....  ••• 

Neutralising  duties  caqnivod  per  running  yard ^ • 39.  <4 

^utralizing  duties  required  per  square  yard .....^..  52.^ 

'tVesen^^  specific  duty  per  square  yard 45.00 

At  the  time  the  law  of  1867  was  passed,  cd>rpets  were  made  with  Uneo 
warps j  tapestry  Brussels  and  tapestry  velvet  Brussels  and  Wiltons  were 
made  witn  linen  warps. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Does  this  statemeut  that  yon  have  presented  refer  to 
carpets  made  of  all  wool  f 

Mr.  Whitman*  Where  wool  is  used  it  is  all  wool.  Please  do  not  in- 
terrupt me  in  the  middle  pf  my  statement.  1  will  come  to  that.  I  have 
to  answer  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  of  us  by  the  committee, 
and  I  want  to  get  through  with  my  statement. 

I  began  by  saying,  gentlemen,  that  in  1806  linen  was  aaed  exela- 
sively  in  warps  for  Brussels  tapestry  carpets,  and  ii  is  used  in  fingiand 
.now.  But  our  manufacturers  have  substituted  cotton  for  linen  aod  in 
these  calculations  I  have  eliminated  the  matter  of  cotton  altogether, 
not  allowing  the  carpet  manufacturers  any  neutralizing  duty  on  cotton 
yarns  which  they  use  for  warps  in  the  mannfaeture  of  their  carpets. 

(At  this  point  a  short  recess  was  taken  by  the  oonimittee  to  emtble 
the  members  to  go  into  the  Senate  Ohamber  and  vote.) 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  statement  which  I  read  to  you  before  the  recess, 
in  regard  to  the  weight  and  quantity  of  wools  required  to  make  the 
•different  kinds  of  carpets,  has  been  drawn  up  under  the  sapervision  of 
the  following-iiaiBed  gentlemeii,  who  indotrse  it,  and  will  aign  it,  if  joa 
care  to  have  it  done : 

John  L.  Houston,  president  and  treasurer  Hartford  Oarpet  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  James  Dobson,  of  John  &  James  Dobson,  Philadel- 
phia;  Charles  F.  Fairbanks,  treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  Bo»-  ] 
ton,  Mass. ;  E.  F.   Mason,  of  Schofield,  Mason  &  Co.,  Philadelphift; 
Bobert  Dornan,  of  Donian  Brothers,  Philadelphia ;  J.  fl.  Bromley,  of 


John  Bromley  &  Sons,  Philadelphia 
Boxtmry  Carpet  Oompany,  Boaton,  1A 

My  atteaHon  was  called  to  the  test 
arday  last,  under  the  head  of  amoa 
clasaes  of  ^nrpets. 

Senator  Hisoqck.  I  do  not  want  to 
would  like  to  ask  yoiQ  this  question : 
mtend  to  treat  the  question  of  wheth< 
<kC  washed  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 

Mf.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  fail  1 
jremiad  me. 

^MM^or  BfiscoCK.  I  merely  wanted 

Mr.  WjiiffMAK.  Mr.  Lawrence  said : 

For  the  par  pose  of  ascertaiuing  the  amoti 
weil^faed  tpeoimens.  The  speoimeti  of  body  ] 
ik^  J0xds  and  «atiiiiating  50  per  cent.  Jute,  c 

Standard  Brussels  carpets  contain  2 

of  15  ounces  of  wool. 
Mr.  DoBSON.  Sixty-three  ounces  ar< 
Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  the  amount 

a-mnning  yard  of  Brussels  carpet  is  03 

The  Bpeoiraeo  of  tapestry  BmaBels  weighed 
9$  pel  cent.  Jate,  contained  only  6^  ounces  of 

The  weight  of  worsted  yam  reqn 
goods  is  9  ounces,  and  the  weight  of 
rence  also  said . 

standard  ingrain  carpets  are  said  to  weigb 
contained  only  19  and  20  ounces.    I  am  infori : 
wool.    The  residue  is  yam  made  of  shoddy » < ! 
lOiMMMs  as  the  weight  if  a  yard,  it  contained 
wool. 

A  «taiMlard  ingrain  carpet  is  one  h  i 
which  is  1  yard  wide.    The  weight  of 
Two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  the  weigh  ; 
yard,  which  is  according  to  the  state : 
Imt  it  requires  3.90  pounds  of  wool  to 
Senator  Hiscogk.  Three  and  one  e 
Mr.  Whitman.  It  requires  3.90  to  i 
to  the  yard  ]  that  is,  3|^  pounds  of  wc : 
Mr.  Lawbenob.  Unwashed  woolf 
Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.    This  sta : 
liasis  of  unwashed  wool.    The  stateu  i 
rence  was  made,  he  said,  upon  relial  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  stated  here  th£  I 
TlModore  Justice. 
Mr.  Lawkbncs.  As  coming  fh)m  a 
Mr.  Whitman.  That  is,  you  heard  ■ 
said  that  it  required  so  and  so. 
Mr.  Lawbenob.  I  did  not  hear  it  1 1 
Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  the  fact.    I 
49011  of  ihat  character  is  not  such  as 
.  tariff  law  upon.    Of  course  I  am  mal 
rence ;  that  is  understood. 
Xo  restate  itbe^matto::  The  amoun 
'  cording  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  15  oun  ; 
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The  amount  of  wool,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  tapestry  Bnmels 
was  6i  onuces ;  according  to  our  statemeni,  27  oances.  The  amonnt  of 
wool  in  standard  ingrain  carpets,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  &8 
oances ;  according  to  oars  it  is  3.90  ponnds. 

Senator  Shbbman.  You  are  speaking  all  the  time  of  unwashed  wo<rif 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 

Senator  Shebman.  So  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Lawrence  qualifies  his  state- 
ment by  the  remark  that  the  carpets  are  cheap  carpets,  and  an  argu- 
ment is  based  upoa  ttiat.  And  yet  the  gentleman  who  introduces  an 
argument  to  show  why  the  specific  rates  of  duties  on  carpets  should  be 
relatively  lowered — which  is  the  practical  purport  of  the  argument — at 
the  same  time  introduces  a  bill  which  largely  increases  the  rates  of  du- 
ties upon  all  wool  substitutes,  such  as  shoddy,  rags,  etc.,  the  dutjy  now 
on  nearly  all  of  which  is  prohibitory,  but  still  the  schedule  introdnoed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  wool-growers  largely  increases  those  rates 
of  duty. 

On  page  49  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  '<  The  Woolen  Tariff  Defended  and 
Explained  by  the  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufietctarere,  in 
Response  to  a  Circular  of  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  July  18, 1885,''  under  the  head  of  **  waste''  are  these  words: 


On  wool  waste  and  on  other  sabsti  lutes  for  wool  there  Ib  a  dnty  of  10 

Soand,  which  is  practioally  prohibitory.  Sach  snbstitates  vary  in  prioes  very  maeh^ 
epending  apon  their  nature  and  condition.  There  is.  no  standard  and  no  qnolable 
price  for  them.  The  duty  on  them  in  many  cases  amounts  to  several  times  their  for- 
elj(n  value.  This  enormous  duty  on  wool  snbstitntes  is  very  burdensome,  because  they 
can  be  so  usefully  employed  to  mix  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap,  heavy 
doth. 

Mr.  Laweence,  Who  is  the  writer  of  thatt 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  is  the  letter  of  the  Kational  Association  of.  Wool 
Manufacturers  to  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  in  response  to  his  drouJar  of 
July  18, 1885. 

Mr.  Delano.  That  is  the  letter  that  attempted  to  show  the  necessity 
of  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Whitican.  It  has  been  so  characterized,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
most  unfairly.  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  that  letter, 
and  no  such  thought  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  gentleman  who  was 
interested  or  engaged  in  writing  it. 

Mr.  Delano.  You  will  notice  that  that  was  the  inference  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  drew  fix)m  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  deny  here,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  most 
emphatically,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  woolen  manufocturers  of 
Kew  England  or  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  break 
down  the  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  controvert  that  denial.  What  I  mean  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  this :  That  that  was  the  best  and  ablest  argument 
for  free  wool  that  has^ever  been  presented  to  the  public  ear,  in  my  opin- 
ion.   That  is  simply  my  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  letter  or  argument,  which  was  very  carefully  pre- 
pared, the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  stand  behind. 
We  believe  it  to  be  just  and  right. 

Senator  Sherman.  Is  that  a  published  document  from  which  you 
quoted  T 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Yes;  that  is  a  published  document. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  in  the  report  on  the  reviaion  of  the  tariff 
made  in  1885. 
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Ifr.  Dblano.  They  have  published  intuiy  of  those  dooaments  in  the 
velame  that  is  made  a  Googressional  docament. 

Ifr.  Whitman.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
duty  npon  wool,  and  the  disadvantage  ander  which  the  American  wool 
mannfiM^tnr^  labors  in  competition  with  foreign  rivals,  in  order  to  show 
the  neoeflfiity  for  proper  compensating  or  specific'  duties  which  will  relieve 
the  woolen  manuiEEM^turer  from  those  disadvantages.  If  there  wore  no 
diBadvantageSy  gentlemen,  there  would  be  no  n^d  of  imposing  a  com- 
poisating  duty. 

While  touching  upon  that  point  my  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
testimoDy  introduced  by  Judge  I^wrence  on  Saturday  last,  under  the 
head  of  <<  Nine  Proofii  of  the  Dissatisfaction  of  Wool-Growers :" 

1.  Immediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1867  and  the  passage  cf  the  act  of 
March  3,  lH63j,  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  all  political  parties,  expressed  their  dissent  from 
the  wisdom-of  the  ehao^  in  unmistakable  terms.  Prior  to  the  election  of  1883  the 
Democratic  State  exeoative  committee  issaed  an  address  to  the  x>eople,  in  which  they 
■uJ— 

Tbis  testimony  was  introduced  by  Judge  Lawrence  on  Saturday  last — 

"The  Bepnbliean  President,  Tariff  Commission,  and  Congrew,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  monqprniBto  of  New  England,  wantonly  and  wickedly  reduced  the  dnty  on  wool 
K>  SB  to  ^able  the  foreign  producers  to  compete  advantageonely  with  native  growem." 

Senator  Au>bioh.  That  statement  was  not  read  by  Judge  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Lawbenoe.  No  ;  that  I  pot  into  my  remarks  afterwards. 
Senator  Axdbioh.  I  want  to  say  that  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  you  had  stricken  out  some  answers  to  questions  asked. 
Ur.  La  WHENCE.  I  struck  out  nothing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  appears  so  from  some  portions  of  the  proof 
that  I  examined. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  I  said  to  the  stenographer  that  I  wanted  him  to  put 
iu  everything  that  had  been  said  by  the  committee,  and  he  said  to  me 
he  would  take  care  of  the  committee.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Sher- 
man, after  consultation  with  Mr.  Chairman  Morrill,*  I  had  permission 
to  pat  iu  additional  matter  which  I  did  not  speak. 

Senator  Bhebman.  I  told  Judge  Lawrence  that  he  must  not  iu  his 
revision  strike  out  any  of  the  questions  and  answers  made. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  found  one  question  in  the  proof,  which,  as  it 
stood  was  absnrd,  because  all  that  Judge  Lawrence  had  said  which  led 
up  to  the  asking  of  the  question  was  left  out,  so  that  apparently  the 
question  had  nothing  to  stand  upon. 

Mr.  LA.WBBNOB.  The  preparation  of  what  occurred  in  the  committee 
room  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  While  I  am  quite  willing  that  all  the  questions  and 
answers  should  be  struck  out,  I  do  not  want  a  question  of  mine  to 
appear  that  was  based  upon  a  statement  of  yours,  which  statement  had 
heen  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  I  never  struck  out  anything  that  occurred  in  the 
oomiDittee  room,  and  would  not  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
That  I  left  to  the  reporter,  with  the  statement  that  I  wanted  him  to  give 
everything  that  occurred  in  the  committee  room,  and  he  said  be  would 
take  care  of  the  committee.  I  deemed  it  exceedingly  important  that 
the  additional  matter  which  I  did  furnish  should  be  printed  and  go  to 
the  committee,  because  I  thought  it  contained  a  good  many  things  that 
would  be  usefhl,  not  because  of  anything  I  said)  but  because  o?  what 
W98  referred  to^ 
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SteAtor  AirDBi^H.  I  certainly  woold  mt  have  allowed  a  HtatBMienfc  4f 
that  kind  to  go  into  oar  veoord  wHhoat  a  protest  oa  the  part  of  lk» 
nrnmbwa  €ft  tU»  committee,  some  of  whom  had  somethiog^  to  do  with 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  188^  I  woold  sttggesi  that  it  wouM  not  be 
entiTely  eoarteous  under  a  general  leare  to  prints-*—- 

Mr.  Lawbbngb.  I  wa»  not  giving  my  idea  that  the  change:  waa  made 
at  the  request  of  the  monopolists  of  New  Eof^and;  I  was  qaotins  flrom 
the*  Democnratic  State  comnM<tteey  in  order  to  show  the  operation  of  Tpmb- 
^io  opinion  in  Ohio. 

Seaatof  ALDftiofl.  Ton  gave  it »  sort  of  quasi  iadovseaienl,  it  striliM 
me.  / 

Mr.  LAWBiwcxk  No;  I  do  not  indorse  nmeh  thail<  the  Demoeratie 
party  doe& 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  want  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  refeninir  to  tids. 
I  ftnd  this  testimony  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  committee,  and  I  t&A 
that  I  would  like  here,  in  this  publie  way,  to  put  those  I  represent  on 
record.  I  would  not  insist  upon  doing  that  had  not  Mr.  Delano  charged 
that  the  communication  which  was  prepared  by  myself  was  an  argu- 
ment in  £EirVor  of  free  wool. 

The  woolen  n^onufactarers  of  New  England  are  not  monopoMsts.  The 
woolen  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  not  It  has  been  establiAed 
beyond  any  doubt  that  woolen  manufacturing  can  not  be  carried  on  in 
large  establishments  profitably.  The  very  large  establishments  have 
nearly  ail  failed  in  the  business,  and  woolen  manu&cturing  now  through- 
out the  United  States  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  establishments. 
Tbere  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  do  you  mean  by  smalt  establishments  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  Establishments  running  all  the  way  from  four  to 
twenty  sets  of  machinery,  and  employing  all  the  way  from  50  to  500 
men.  I  assert  here,  first,  that  woolen  manufacturing,  whenever  carried 
on  successfully  and  profitably,  is  carried  on  in  comparatively  small  con- 
cerns. Experience  fhas  proven  that,  unlike  the  plain  cotton  industry, 
it  is  essential  that  it  be  carried  on  in  that  way.  Of  course  you  will  find 
a  few  striking  exceptions. 

Another  thing  which  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  the  wool  manufactur- 
ers during  the  recent  political  contest  have,  with  but  very  few  exer- 
tions, stood  by  the  maintenance  of  a  duty  on  wod.  I  said  at  a  pubuc 
meeting  in  Boston  that  the  number  of  those  who  advocated  free  wool 
could  be  pointed  upon  the  fingers  of  my  hands,  and  prqbabiy  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.^  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  gentlenleny  that  the  wo<den 
manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  free  wool  or  in  favor  of  lower  duties  upon 
wool^  and  I  deem  it  to  be  unfortunate,  probably  (I  t^ust)  unintention- 
ally, that  the  representative  of  the  wool-growing  interests  should  intro- 
duce into  his  testimony  a  paragraph  which  is  calculated  to  exdte  un- 
pleasant feelings.  We  have  stood  right  by  the  wool-growers  as  honestly 
as  men  could  stand,  because  we  want  this  great  wool  industry  not  to 
be  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  material,  but  to  be  mainly  de- 
dendent  upon  materials  grown  in  this  country. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  reason  and  common  sense  in  everything^  and 
when  things  go  too  far  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  study  ooar 
own  interests.  You  can  strip  men  like  me,  but  we  are  going  to  land  on 
our  feet  every  time.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  that  I  am 
engaged  in  manufacturing  $  I  am  worth  as  much  in  some  other  kind  of 
business.  I  think  very  likely  if  I  had  gone  into  the  importinff  bvaiaees 
I  would  have  been  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  now ;  I  certainly 
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vflvld  if  Ikad  gaae  into  the  eotton  busiaeM.  Bat  I  want  to  put  the 
woolen  mann£EM}tareni  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  of  that  aeo- 
tion  o#  the  ooiAlfy  which  I  represent,  on  record  in  this  public  way  as 
beingr  opposed  to  free  wed,  as  being  in  favor  of  the  maintenanoe  of  a 
proper  duty  upon  wod^  a  reasonable  and  proper  duty,  such  as  was  da- 
seribed  by  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool-Orowem 
in  18d6,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission. 

The  duties  on  carpet  wools,  to  be  sure,  averaged  last  year  25.97  per 
cent^  but  it  must  be  definitely  borne  in  ^kind  that  all  these  averages 
foil  to  show,  of  oeuvse,  the  extremes  of  rates  of  duties.  In  1883  the 
speciflc  duties  on  carpets  were  reduced  as  follows : 

On  two>ply  ingrains,  from  12  cents  to  8 ;  a  reduction  of  33(  p^ 
cent. 

On  three-ply  ingrains,  ftom  17  to  12 ;  a  reduction  of  29i.4  per  cent. 

Tapestry  Brussels,  from  28  to  20:  a  reduction  of  28.6  per  cent. 

On  tiH[)estry  velvet,  from  40  to  25;  a  reduction  of  37^  per  cent. 

On  Jae^piaid  Brussels,  from  44  to  30 ;  a  reduction  of31«8  per  cent* 

On  Wiltons,  fron»  70  to  45 ;  a  reduction  of  35.7  per  cent 

And,  in  addition,  there  waa  stricken  from  the  ad  valorem  6  per  cent., 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  one-seventh. 

The  rates  on  unwashed  wools  were  reduced  one-half  a  cent  a  poond^ 
and  on  waahed  wools  1  cent  a  pound,  or  16|  per  cent. 

The  redvctioii  of  the  specific  duty  on  carpets  at  that  time  was  equiv- 
alent at  least  to  double  the  amount  of  duty  which  was  taken  off  of  the 
wool  that  entered  into  their  manufacture.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  pre- 
vented an  influx  of  foreign  importations  in  consequence  of  that  great 
reduction  t 

Senator  AiJ>BiOfi.  And  there  was  also  a  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem 
rate  at  ^be  same  time. 

Hr.  Whitmak.  Yes,  I  said  one-seventh.  You  will  naturally  see  that, 
admitting  that  specific  rates  were  adjusted  in  1867^  how  did  it  happen, 
after  the  reduction  of  97^  per  cent  in  the  specific  rates'on  carpets,  and 
one-sevenlh  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  addition,  that  there  was  no  influx 
of  foreign  goods. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  which  was 
asked  by  Senator  Sherman.  When  the  calculations  were  made  in  1866| 
they  were  all  made  upon  the  highest  rate  of  duty  for  wool,  namely,  6 
oeats  a^poundy  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  on  ingrain  carpets.  The 
iagrain  carpets  were  calculated  at  3  cents  a  pound  in  1866,  but  all  the 
rest  were^  upon  tlie  basis  of  6  cents  a  pound.  Now,  where  you  make  a 
dividing  line  of  value,  and  propose  to  impose  a  specific  doty,  it  is  al- 
most neeeesary^  of  course^  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  tiigher 
prices  of  wools.  Wools  prior  to  1861,  in  this  country,  were  admitted  free 
of  duty.  All  wools,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  below  12  cents  a  pound  in 
valne  were  admitted  free  of  duty  prior  to  1861.  Now  in  the  law  of  1867 
there  was  a  dividing  line  of  value^  namely,  12  cents  a  pound,  the  doty 
being  3;  cents  a  pound  below  that  point  and  6  cents  a  pound  on  wools 
above  12.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  calculate  the  duty  upon  the 
basis  of  the  highest  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  wools.  But  the  course 
of  the  wool  markets  of  the  world  ruled  differently  from  what  waa  ex- 
pected, and  instead  of  wools  ruling  at  a  rate  higher  than  12  cents  a 
pound,  they  have  ruled,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  at  a  value 
below  12  c^iU  a  pound.  Consequently,  when  this  redaction  in  the  duties 
took  plaoeiy  because  of  the  ruling  of  the  prices  of  wools^  it  did  the  car- 
pet marinfacturer  no  injury^  because  his  specific  duties  were  b^Ksed  upon 
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a  dnty  of  6  ceots  a  poand  on  wool,  and  the  wool  that  he  was  osing  came 
in  at  a  duty  of  3  cents. 

What  is  the  reason  why  these  carpet  wools  have  ruled  so  lowf  I 
think  that  question  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.  On  page  60  of 
the  pamphlet  I  have  before  quoted  from,  entitled  <^The  Woolen 
Tariff  Defended  and  Explained,"  etc.,  is  the  following,  which  was  writ- 
ten some  years  age : 

Table  3  refers  exolusi  vely  to  clam  3,  carpet  wools.  All  of  the  figores  gi^en  therein 
are  based  upon  actual  transactions.  Daring  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
decline  in  English  wools,  caused  by  changes  of  fashions  in  women's  drees  icoods,  and 
these  wools  are  now  used  very  lan^ely  by  English  carpet  mannfacturers  beeaose  of 
their  low  price.  Onr  carpet  mannfactnrers  are  excluded  from  using  these  wools,  be- 
cause, with  the  heavy  dnty  imposed  upon  them,  they  would  cost  too  much.  If  these 
English  wools  should  again  be  used  for  dress  goods  their  price  would  be  increased, 
and  the  English  carpet  manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to  draw  a  laige  pioportioa 
of  his  supply  of  wool  from  those  countries  and  in  that  class  which  are  now  brought 
to  our  market.  Such  a  change  of  fashion  and  demand  would  increase  the  prices  of 
carpet  wools  abroad,  and  very  many  of  them  which  are  at  present  subject  to  a  duly 
of  21  cents  per  pound  would  then,  in  consequence  of  their  increa^iMl  value,  be  duti- 
able at  5  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  in  the  duty  of  100  per  cent. 

Nothing  has  kept  the  carpet  wools  of  the  world,  snch  as  w^  import 
in  this  country,  down  in  price,  except  the  low  price  of  English  blood 
wools,  which  enables  the  English  carpet  manufEictnrer  to  use  them,' 
and  therefore  leaves  the  rest  of  the  wools  open  for  us  to  buy.  That 
is  the  true  reason  for  the  low  prices  which  have  ruled  for  carpet 
wools. 

Now,  if  this  change  which  is  going  on  in  fashion  to-day — a  return 
from  soft  fabrics  to  hard  finished  fabrics,  a  return  from  wool  of  merino 
blood.to  that  of  English  blood — which  is  going  on  to-day  (just  to  what 
extent  I  can  hardly  state),  then  those  wools  of  English  blood  will  be- 
come so  valuable  that  they  can  not  be  used  for  carpets,  and  carpet 
wools  will  surely  then  advance  in  price. 

Markets,  as  we  all  know,  are  constantly  changing. 

Now,  another  thing  that  has»operated  more  than  any  other  pne  tiling 
to  keep  the  price  of  wool  low  since  1867  has  been  the  low  price  of  cot- 
ton and  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton.  You  can  legislate,  but 
you  can  not  prevent  the  use  of  substitutes.  Cotton  is  the  chief  substi- 
tute for  wool.  It  is  mixed  with  wool  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  is 
used  more  for  underclothing  to-day  than  it  ever  was  used  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Gotten  is  worth  today  only  one-third  of  what  it 
was  in  1867.  It  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  keeping  down  Uie  price 
of  wools.  While  legislating  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
or  of  the  hair  that  grows  on  common  goats— such''  as  used  to  meander 
all  over  Manhattan  Island  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  where  those 
beautiful  residences  now  are — and  while  you  try  to  prevent  the  use  of 
cotton,  you  must  remember  there  is  more  cotton  used  to  mix  with  wool 
than  of  any  and  all  pther  substitutes  put  together. 

I  think  Senator  Sherman  asked  me  another  question  in  relation  to 
scoured  wool.  The  quantity  x)f  scoured  carpet  wool  produced  in  the 
world  is,  of  course,  very  limited.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  produce 
carpet  wools  in  the  country,  nor  even  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
those  used  in  the  country,  and  any  discrimination  which  led  to  ttie  im- 
portation of  scoured  wools  would  advance  the  value. 

Senator  Shbbman,  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  We  know  that  un- 
der the  returns  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  there  aro  orai- 
paratively  no  scoured  wools  imported,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is 
Whether  you  did  oot  really  bring  ia  what  were  cQfm4?rp4  woored  wooto. 
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I  wanted  yoa  to  give  qs,  if  yea  eoald,  a  deflnition  of  sooored  wool  ]  what 
joa  mean  by  the  term. 

Mr.  Whxxicak.  The  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  mewia  wools 
that  Mve  been  aooojned  by  the  application  of  hot  water  and  alkalies. 

Senator  Shbiukan.  That  yoa  stated. 

Mr«  Dj^amo.  That  is  ready  for  manafiftcfearin|c«  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  WBlTUASf.  Usoally,  yes.  Of  eoarse  it  all  goes  fron  that  state 
to  a  farther  pfocuBss  of  maoafacture. 

Mr.  DsLAjro.  It  is  ready  for  manofactnre  when  it  is  sconred. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  the  carpet  men  who 
are  present  whether  these  carpet  wools  are  manufactured  immediately 
into  eaipetBj  without  any  additional  process,  without  washing. 

Mr.  DoBKAV.  Borne  of  the  shorter  wools  of  this  character  [referring 
to  samie]  might  be  used  and  are  used  without  washing,  but  there 
would  be  a  large  element  of  shrinkage  in  the  yam  after  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Lawbekcc  How  would  that  bet 

Mr.  DoBNAH .  It  would  be  of  some  character  fit  to  use  without  filling^ 
but  it  would  be  used  with  other  wools ;  it  could  not  be  used  alr>ne. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  most  of  them  require  to  be  washed  Y 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  If  they  were  used  tor  worsted  they  would  all  have  to 
be  washed.  A  certain  i>ercentage  is  used  without  washing,  but  there 
i«  a  large  shrinkage,  atid  the  yam  has  to  be  scoured  subsequently. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  scouring  process  takes-  place  after  the 
spinniBgl 

Mr.  DoBif  AH.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  have  to  scour  the  yarn  afterwards  f 

Mr.  Houston.  They  have  to  scour  the  yam  afterwards.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  matter  of  convenience  for  them ;  whether  they  have  plenty  of 
wat«r,  etc. 

Mr.  Whitmak.  In  the  case  of  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  if  they  were 
nade  wholly  of  washed  wool,  the  compensating  duty  required  for  1 
yard  would  be  6.47  cents,  while  the  present  compensating  duty  is  8  cents. 
The  intent  of  the  propo»&d  definition  of  washed  wools  is  to  throw  a  large 
proportion  of  the  washed  wools  into  the  scoured  class,  because  proof  has 
to  be  fiimished  that  they  were  washed  in  cold  water,  and  washed  on 
the  sheep's  back.  There  are  the  two  conditions.  That  is,  if  what  is 
propoeed  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  law,  it  would  throw  what  is  now 
washed  wool  into  the  scoured  wool  class,  and  it  would  subject  wools 
that  are  now  paying  2^  cents  a  pound  to  a  duty  of  7^  cents  a  pound. 
In  other  words,  it  would  probably  treble  the  duties  on  about  one-half 
of  all  the  carpet  wools  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
coantries.  That  would  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  recommendation, 
provided  it  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  no  further  remarks  to  offer,  and  if 
there  are  any  questions  I  should  be  happy  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hiscock. 
who  is  BOW  out  of  the  room,  about  the  difference  between  washed  ana 
unwashed  wools  m  your  computation.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
answer  that  question,  and  state  how  nearly  these  calculations  would  be 
correct  if  they  were  based  upon  the  average  carpet  wools  as  imported. 
Can  you  answer  that  questicm  t 

Mr.  WhithaHp  Yes,  I  thipk  I  can. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Shermaa  want9  to  get  at 
too. 

Senator  Shebman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Whether  this  computation  as  given  by  yon  is 
based  upon  carpet  wools  as  imported,  or  apon  something  else. 

Senator  Shebman.  As  the  law  does  not  now  require  carpet  wools 
washed  to  pay  any  higher  rate  of  dnty,  as  a  matter  of  coarse  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  what  the  difference  is  between  the 
condition  of  anwashed  wool  and  scoored  wool.  There  is  no  scoured 
wool  imported,  and  therefore  there  is  bat  one  grade  of  this  wool  that 
will  be  absolutely  pure  and  ready  to  go  right  into  the  loom.  Even 
assuming  that  the  present'  rates  are  too  high,  and  that  your  argument 
is  correct,  there  ought  to  be  some  discriminating  and  different  rates 
according  to  value. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  computation,  on  pa^  459  of 
the  book  before  quoted  from,  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Kevenae 
Commission  for  1865  and  1866 : 

The  duty  on  the  washed  wools  used  in  the  mannfaotare  of  ingrain  carpets  is  6  cents 
per  poDod,  and  on  the  unwashed  wools  3  oentsper  poond ;  100 ponnds or  the  waaSied 
wools  will  make,  on  an  average,  64  ponnds  of  mushed  carpets,  and  of  the  anwashed 
32  ponnds. 

That  was  the  theory  at  the  time. 

Senator  Allison.  Let  me  ask  you  this  right  there:  Was  the  idea 
at  that  time  that  this  valuation ^mark  of  12  cents  a  pound  would  distin- 
guish between  washed  and  unwashed  wool  f  Was  that  the  idea  f  Be- 
cause that  inference  seems  to  be  drawn,  from  that  quotation  just  read, 
that  all  washed  wools  would  come  in' at  the  rate  of  6  cents  a  pound  in 
1867. 

Mr.  Whitman.  At  that  time  it  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  applies*to  certain  wools,  but  not  to  certain  other 
wools.  It  was  the  expectation  that  12  cents  would  distinguish  between 
washed  and  unwashed  wools.  For  instance,  take  Oordova ;  there  the  12 
cents  would  apply  to  unwashed  and  over  12  cents  to  washed  Cordova, 
and  the  same  with  Valparaiso. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  not  that  have  been  true  also  of  the  Bossian 
DoDskoi  wools t 

Mr.  Houston.  Tes  ]  at  that  time.  I  mention  this  because  there  are 
threeleading  carpet  wools;  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  other  carpet 
wools.  East  India  wools,  if  the  standard  is  set  up  here,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  scoured  duty,  and  they  are  really  of  so  little  value  that 
they  can  be  bought  at  12  cents  and  imported,  though  they  are  really 
washed,  yet  under  that  provision  they  would  be  technically  unwashed. 
Some  of  those  wools  would  lose  immensely  in  fiber  by  being  washed, 
but  would  not  lose  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  dirt,  grease,  and  foreign 
matter.  The  12  cents  limit  had  reference  to  washed  and  unwashed 
wools  of  certain  grades,  and  in  other  cases  it  referred  to  the  real  genuine 
value  of  wools,  some  of  which' waste  actually  more  fiber  (in  the  process 
of  getting  into  finished  cloth,  though  they  are  washed  and  would  be 
technically  scoured),  and  produce  less  waste  as  finished  cloth  than  doth 
wools. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Page  459  of  the  United  States  Bevenae  Commission 
report  says : 

The  duty  on  Cordova  and  other  saitable  wools  Ib  6  oonts  per  poand. 

And  the  calculation  there  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  Oordova  wools. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  suppose  the  market  prices  at  that  time  were  so 
much  higher  that  12  cents  was  the  line  between  the  coarser  and  finer 
grades  of  wool  of  that  kind  of  wool. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  The  greater  part  of  the  i| 
were  probably  valued  at  about  12  cents  a  pj 
has  taken  plaoe  since  then  is  largely  owing, 
the  English  wool. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Is  there  not  a  consideral 
grades  of  ingrain  carpets  that  are  made  witl 
of  pure  wool,  the  residue  being  yarn  conipofl 
calf  hairf 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is;  but  the  infereni 
firom  that  might  be  incorrect  unless  it  is  undi 
pets  of  that  kind  are  made  wholly  of  wool,  it 
the  protection  of  the  American  manufacture 
based  upon  their  being  made  wholly  of  woe 
that  it  does  not  need  any  further  explanatioi 

Senator  Mobbill.  May  I  ask  yon,  Mr.  Wl 
jority  of  these  wools  that  have  been  presente 
.  Mr.  Whitman.  Two  and  one-half  cents  i 
them.  ' 

Senator  Mobbill.  Would  the  tariff,  as  no 
yon  to  continue  your  business;  that  is,if  the  d 
have  been  presented  were  to  be  doubled  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would ;  with  the  except 
ply  ingrain  carpets,  so  far  as  the  washed  woo 
vided  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  carpets  were 
the  ad  valorem  duty  on  other  things,  in  the  pi 
so  far  as  foreign  competition  is  concerned. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  would  like  to  put  a  qi 
like  to  have  both  sides  of  this  controversy 
should  increase  the  ad  valoren^  duty  on  carpe 
cent.,  as  it  was  before  under  the  law  of  1867,  a 
rule  to  the  different  classes  of  wool ;  would  n 
statu  quo  t  Would  not  that  be  the  case  if  we  ^  i 
lorem  duty  5  per  cent  (it  was  formerly  35)  an 
in  this  schedule! 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Shebman.  Taking  the  dassificatic  i 

Senator  Allison.  Without  definitions ;  wi  i 

Mr.  Whitman.  Tou  mean  just  doubling  th 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  say  that  would  be  I 

Senator  Shebman.  It  woiild  only  double  tl 
wool. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Tou  mean  making  a  duty  oi 
on  unwashed  wool  I 

Senator  Shebman.  Certainly.  ' 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
coarse. 

Senator  Shebman.  Would  not  that  5  per  i 
satef 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  b  i 
of  that  kind,  I  would  rather  some  of  the  cai  | 
answer. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.    Ther 
duty  that  would  compensate  for  that,  for  tt 
you  make  at  so  much  a  pound  washed,  and  s  i 
governed  by  the  present  prices,  so  that  wash*  < 
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tbey  GORt  over  12  cents  a  poand ;  the  difference  in  daty  would  be  10 
cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Shbbman.  Snppose  they  only  cost  5  cents  a  poand  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  On  ingrain  carpet  it  is  just  three  times  2^,  wbieh  is  7| 
cents  a  pound ;  jast  in  the  pro  rata  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  stated,  so 
would  the  pro  rata  cost  of  carpets  be. 

Senator  Shebman.  He  has  that  all  in  his  statement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Jifearly  4  pounds  to  1. 

Mr.  DoBSON«  If  you  increase  the  cost  of  the  weed,  in  that  ratio  you  in- 
crease it  four  times  2Jni  and  that  is  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Allison.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  do  not  quite  ochb- 
pr^end  yet  Of  course  I  am  not  familiar  with  these  technioalities. 
But  Mr.  Whitman  provides  for  unwashed  wool  and  malces  his  state- 
ment upon  that  basis,  say,  as  applied  to  these  ingraia  carpets.  Bat 
these  are  washed  wools  tidat  pay  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebmak.  Scoured. 

Senator  Allison.  There  are  none  imported.  What  I  wanted  to  say 
is  this :  Is  the  present  scale  of  specifio  or  compensating  duties  for  wool 
a  scale  based  upon  washed,  or  is  it  based  upon  unwashed  wool  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  present  scale  is  based  on  unwashed  wool. 

SenatcNT  Allison.  What  specific  duties  would  you  want  to  compen- 
sate for  the  duty  on  washed  wool,  as  we  propose,  supposing  that  that 
would  cost  5  cents  f  That  question  may  have  been  answered  while  I 
was  absent  from  the  room. 

Senator  Hisoook.  No  ;  that  is  the  question  I  asked  Mr.  Whitman. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  a  sample  of  washed  wool,  and  the  relative  diffiir* 
ence  between  this  and  unwashed  wool  would  not  be  more  than  10  or  15 
percent. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  inean  to  say  that  washed  wool  woald  only 
weigh  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  unwashed  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Of  this  grade,  grade  for  grade. 

Senator  Allison.  Take  all  these  grades. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  go  through  with  them,  then. 

Senator  Allison.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  through  aU  of  them ;  I 
want  an  average. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  is  a  washed  Donskoi  wool ;  that  will  shrink  36 
per  cent. }  this  sample  of  unwashed  will  shrink  46,  48,  and  as  high  as 
52  j^r  cent.  That  is  the  difEerenoe  between  unwashed  and  washed  Don- 
skoi wool.    Here  is  East  India  wool. 

Senator  .Allison.  For  my  own  purposes  I  do  not  care  to  have  you 
go  into  that  detail*  What  I  want  you  to  say  is :  There  is  a  speciilc  duty 
here,  a  compensating  duty,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whitman,  of  2^  cents,  which 
amounts  to  9.75  to  manufacture  a  two-ply  ingrain  carpet.  Now,  Mr. 
Whitman  h  is  not  made  his  calculation  based  upon  the  amount  of  washed 
wool  required  for  an  ingrain  carpet  weighing  20  ounces.  Now,  what 
compensating  duty  is  necessary  on  that  kind  of  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  For  the  wools  that  we  have  before  us  they  would  make 
a  diifereoce  in  the  compensating  duty  of  about  16  to  18  p^  cent,  only 
between  the  washed  and  the  unwashed ;  that  would  be  the  relative  dif- 
ference, for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool  that  we  have 
to  compute. 

Senator  Shebman.  Can  yon  explain  how  it  oomes  that  on  do&ing 
wool  it  is  more  than  half! 

Mr.  DoBSON,  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Senator,    The  Ohio  washed 
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VMb  sre  pat  at  s  price  and  the  unwashed  i 
general  term. 

Senator  Shebman.  Unwashed  to  pay  oil 
twice  as  much  nnder  the%xisting  law  f 

Mf.  DoBSON.  No. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  am  talking  about  o| 

Mr.  DOBSON.  OlothiDg  wool  is  heavier  i 
more  yolk,  and  that  is  the  reason  there  is  a 
two* 

Seftotor  Allibon*  I  want  to  repeat  the  i 
factore  20  oauees  3.9  ponnds  of  wool  are  . 
pottiids  of  wool  at  2|  cents  woold  make  9.70 
the  comi)ensating  daty.  Now,  suppose  thi< 
on  so  many  pounds  of  wasbed  wool  at  5 
pomnls  of  wartied  wool  are  necessary  to  m^ 

Mr.  DoBSOK.  It  woold  take,  as  I  stated  Im 
of  washed  woo)  to  make  a  two-|rfy  ingrain  e 
washed. 

Senator  Audbkhs.  If  it  takes  4  ponnds  of 

Mr.  Dobson.  Then  it  woQld  take  18  per  o 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Thatjs,  .72. 

Mr.  DoBBOiiT.  That  would  be  3^  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Iti  roand  nambersf 

Mr.  Dobbon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Albbich.  At  5  cents  a  ponnd  tht 

Senator  Mobbill.  Is  it  based  upon  the  ui 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrwh^  He  states,  as  I  nnder 
was  based  upon  washed  wools  it  would  reqi 
more. 

Senator  MoBBrLL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  shrinkage  will  bel5  td 
washed  than  in  the  unwashed ;  that  is  what 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  ]  i 
weol  will  only  weigh  15  per  cent,  more  than 
wool. 

Mr.  DOBBON.  I  am  speaking  of  the  wools  I 

Senator  Allison.  We  are  asked  to  make 
washed  wools.  You  say  the  shrinkage  is  oi 
apply  to  the  great  body  of  th«  carpet  wools  t 
or  does  it  apply  t>o  picked-np  specimens  of  v  i 

Mr.  DoBSOK.  It  would  apply  to  about  35  [ 

Senator  Allison.  What  would  be  the  ba  i 

Mr.  Dobson.  The  other  would  apply  ; 
wools. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  shrinkage 

Mr.  DoBBON.  Those  will  shrink  about  10  i 
.  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  in  the  wool,  an< ! 
mnch  to  be  scoured. 

Seyator  Hisgook.  The  point  Mr.  Allison  i 
gested  early,  and  I  feel  very  much  interest€  ! 

Senator  Allison.  That  Donskoi  is  wash^  i 

Mr.  Df »BSON,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  And  unwashed  Donsk  • 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  di£Ference  between  washed  and  nn- 
washed.  * 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  shrinkage  f 

Senator  Albbioh.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  shrinkage  from  unwashed  to  washed  Donakoi  wool 
will  be  about  33  per  cent;  abont  one-third. 

Senator  Shebman.  How  mach  would  that  shrinkage  be  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  loom  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  To  scour  it  by  mechanical  processes,  I  should  judge  it 
would  shrink  about  JL6  per  cent.  Then,  after  it  is  shrunk,  in  putting  it 
through  the  burring  machine  and  picker  it  would  shrink  probably  4  per 
cent,  more;  that  includes  the  burrs  and  vegetable  matter  that  mifi^t 
be  in. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  from  that  process  to  the  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Then  there  is  the  spinning  of  the  yams,  you  know. 
When  you  have  it  in  the  condition  of  wMch  I  speak  (20  per  cent. 
shrinkage)  it  will  yield  you  about  66  per  cent,  of  yam ;  then  you  have 
the  noils  afterwards.    That  will  give  you  about  92  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Let  me  say  something,  in  order  that  you  may  nndte- 
stand,  Mr.  Chairman.  Bear  in  mind,  in  considering  this  matter  of  du- 
ties on  the  dividing  line,  that  unwashed  wools  are  just  as  liable  within 
a  year  to  go  above  that  line  as  they  are  to  go  below. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  wool  is  worth  about  5  pence  3  fftrthings. 

Senator  Allison.  I  suggest  that  another  element  comes  in  on  that 
dividing  line.  Now,  Mr.  Dobson,  you  state  to  us — and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  Mr*  Lawrence's  attention  to  that— what  the  average  shrinkage 
is  on  carpet  wools  between  washed  and  unwashed. 

Mr.  Dobson.  Unwashed  and  washed  on  the  average  f 

Sepator  Hisoock:.  On  the  whole  line :  that  is  to  say,  on  that  63,000,- 
000.  ' 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  you  say  on  the  average! 

Mr.  Dobson.  On  the  average,  of  Donskoi  wools  f  * 

Senator  Hiscook.  Do  not  limit  it  to  one  wool. 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Hiscook.  He  does  not  i^^sk  you  about  how  much  more  it  will 
shrink,  he  asks  how  much  it  will  shrink  just  simply  by  washing. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  It  will  shrink  in  washing  smd  preparing  it  for  the  mar- 
ket about  35  to  36  per  cent. 

Senator  Allison.  To  take  it  on  the  average! 

Mr.  Dobson.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep,  in  an  unwashed 
condition.    They  never  attempt  to  get  the.  yolk  out  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Lawbenob.  Will  it  shrink  as  much  as  that  if  washed  on  the 
sheep's  back! 

Mr.  Dobson.  Tes,  sir;  here  [referring  to  samples]  you  have  two 
classes  of  wools  that  were  washra  on  the  sheep's  back.  The  £GM$t  of  its 
being  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  does  not  materially  affect  its  value, 
for  this  reason :  You  can  make  it  white  on  the  sheep^s  back,  and  they 
want  it  white,  so  that  it  will  appear  well  in  the  piles.  You  can  leave- 
all  the  yolk  in  the  wool,  and  the  yolk  is  the  waste  in  the  wool.  If  you 
simply  use  water  on  the  sheep's  back  it  is  just  like  washing  your  fiSloe, 
it  does  not  clean  the  wool :  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  Ohio 
washed  wool  shrinks  more  than  Australian  unwashed. 

Mr.  Lawbengb.  Such  wool  as  that  specimen  would  not  shrink  any- 
thing like  as  much  as  merino  wool  would  shrink  by  wadiing  on  the 
back,  would  it  t 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  You  couldn't  wash  merino  wool  on  the  sheep's  back. 

Mr.  Lawbenge.  We  do  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  You  could  not  get  the  yolk  out :  that  would  be  retained, 
and  you  simply  wash  the  dirt  superficially.  The  mere  fia)Ct  of  washing 
does  not  decrease  its  strength  appreciably. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  your  question,  Mr.  Senator,  ought  to  be  an- 
swered as  well  as  we  can  do  it.  It  was  laid  down  in  1866  that  100 
pounds  of  washed  wool  would  yield  64  pounds  or  more,  and  that  100 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  would  yield  32  pounds.  That  principle  was 
laid  down  by  the  commission  in  1866,  and  that  holds  good  to-day. 

Senator  Mobbill.  It  will  yield  more  than  wool  wUl  when  put  into 
clothing  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  These  wools  do  not  shrink  so  much  as  fine 
clothing  wools.  Upon  that  baisis  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  take  3^ 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  carpet.  In  order 
that  you  may  understand  it,  of  course  that  did  not  apply  to  this  miser- 
able stuff,  specimens  of  the  great  bulk  of  which  are  on  .the  table  before 
you.  That  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time.  When  they  spoke  of 
washed  wool  they  meant  good  washed  wool.  If  you  see  fit  to  establish 
one  uniform  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  and  a  uniform  duty  upon  washed 
wool,  all  the  changed  conditions  of  the  trade  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  a  careful  calculation  would  have  to  be  gone  into  in  order  to 
determine  what  was  equivalent  to  this  calculation.  The  principle  is 
the  same.    You  can  not  change  that 

Senator  Allison.  In  1883  we  reduced  the  duty  on  carpet  wools,  you 
say,  a  certain  amount,  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  you  say  that  at  the  same 
time  we  reduced  the  duty  on  carpets  more  than  double  relatively.  Did 
you  mean  to  say  that  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  double,  independent  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Allison.  Very  welL  Now,  the  carpet  manufacturers  stood 
that  reduction  very  well. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  yon  were  out  of  the  room  when  I  explained 
that 

Senator  Allison.  Yery  well;  do  not  repeat  it 

Senator  Shebman.  If  carpets  were  exposed  to  the  rain  would  they 
shrink  more  in  the  manufactured  state  than  clothing  would  be  expected 
to  shrink  t  In  other  words,  you  do  not  expect  carpets  to  be  exposed  to 
rain  or  to  shrinkage  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  but  the  word  ^*  shrink'^  is  subject  to  so  many 
different  interpretations. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  mean  to  contract 

Senator  Allison.  In  weight  f 

Senator  Shebman.  No  ;  not  in  weight,  but  in  size.  For  instance, 
we  say  that  clothing  shrinks. 

Mr.  Whitman,  ^e  process  of  scouring  and  felting  shrinks  the 
doth. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  need  not  apply  that  to  carpets. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Carpet  wools  have  not  that  nature.  They  have  little 
or  DO  felting  property.  They  maintain  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed  because  they  are  strong,  coarse,  hard  wools,  and  have  no  felting 
property. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  thought  it  might  be  because  they  did  not  shrink, 
that  carpets  were  not  made  to  be  exposed  to  the  rain. 

Mr.  WHITMAN.  I  would  like  to  impress  once  more  upon  your  minds 
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in  the  markets  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  th< 
of  1879  and  ISSO,  these  wools  were  exceptionally  low,  and  i 
guaranty  bat  what  they  will  be  above  that  dividing  liri 
year. 

Senator  Allisoit.  I>o  yon  mean  to  say  that  yon  do  not  w  i 
ishthatf 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  ask  that.    1  only  ask  you  to  tal  i 
sideration  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the  ms  I 
world,  and  it  might  be  that  they  might  go  above  the  d> 
whereas  now  they  are  below. 

Senator  Sherman.  The  average  unit  of  value  is  now  i 
cents. 

Senator  Aldbic]^.  Just  about  10  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Say  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  ar  i 
carry  them  above  the  line.  There  has  been  in  our  owr  I 
clothing  wools  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  at  least  since  Is 

Senator  Sherman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 

Senator  Allison.  Just  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mf .  DoBsoN.  We  are  here  for  examination.    We  do  nol     I 
any  statements  to  von  that  are  not  properly  verified.    W 
to  state  what  Mr.  Jones  says  to  Mn  Smith  or  anybody  eT 
to  present  the  fkcts  right  here  before  you. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Delano  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  have  been  pressed  by  some  of  oar  woe 
ciated  with  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  after  lunch. 

Senator  Sherman.  It  is  not  quite  lunch  time  yet. 

Senator  Allison.  We  shall  have  to  go  into  the  Senat  i 
soon,  so  that  whatever  is  to  be  said  ought  to  be  said  no 

Mr.  Delano.  How  much  time  am  I  to  be  allowed  f 

Senator  Allison.  We  will  not  limit  you. 

Mr.  Harpster.  Suppose  you  proceed. 

Senator  Allison.  You  know  the  points  in  controvei        I 
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STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  COLUM 

Mr.  Delano.  Mr.  Chairman  and  getitten 
press  yon^  if  I  may  nse  the  expression,  in 
tails  and  with  reference  to  this  raw  mater 
there  has  been  so  mach  said  on  this  subject 
abottt  riches :  that  they  are  a  baggage  to  vii 
and  I  have  really  felt  that  the  idea  was  app 
the  details  that  we  have  been  enconntering  j 

I  want  yon,  in  the  first  place,  to  nnderstai 
wish  to  place  myself,  from  what  point  I  desire 
any  controversy  with  the  mannfa^starers  of  w 
to  their  interests.  It  is  not  to  curtail,*  limit,  < 
embarrass  their  dnties  or  their  industries, 
understood  by  you  in  the  beginning  that  I 
right  for  the  wool-growers.  That  is  the  basii 
at  any  rate,  if  it  is  worth  talking  about  Th 
growers  entitled  to  any  protection,  and  the  i 
at  present  such  protection  as  will  preserve 
have  not,  what  addition  do  they  want,  and  ^ 
obedience  to  what  I  think  are  the  demands  a 
country  and  the  rights  of  wool-growers,  as 
ment  f  That  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  J 
out  much  being  said  in  reference  to  these 
present  my  views  on  this  subject  with  all  p 
that  the  demands  of  the  hour  require  it. 

I  commence,  therefore,  with  inviting  youi 
tion :  The  wool  industry  of  this  nation  deset 
restore  its  prosperity  to  a  remunerative  con 
ready  to  invite  running  criticism  or  any  othe 
osition  or  the  deductions  that  I  shall  make. 

Under  existing  rates  and  Treasury  rulings 
a  useful  agricultural  pursuit.  The  last  fou 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  m< 
10,000,000),  and  the  annual  clip  has  diminiHJ 
65,000,000  of  pounds),  and  according  to  the 
of  persons  engaged  in  producing  wool  has  b 
to  about  700,000,  nearly  one-third. 

I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  larger 
it  has  always  and  at  all  times  received ;  a 
the  entire  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  every  8t) 
nects  itself  with  the  growth  of  thQ  cereals, 
utility  of  the  lands  in  the  central  States,  an 
fat  and  fertile  way  of  the  immense  millions 
that  are  adapted  to  nothing  else  but  grazini 
is  next  in  importance  in  our  civilization  to 
nred  products  out  of  which  it  is  made  is 
manufactured  from  it  can  be. 

And  I  presume  this  proposition  will  not  I 

A  nation  capable  of  supplying  the  food 
wfaieh  fails  to  do  so,  is  badly  governed,  and 
and  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
statement,  consider  what  would  be  our  com 
eign  war  should  occur  and  find  ns  destitute 
for  all  our  clothing,  or  of  the  means  to  mani 
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And  I  allade  to  these  things  because  I  do  not  think  they  have  hith- 
erto had  safficient  weight. 

Senator  Allison..  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room 
who  does  not  agree  with  yoa  in  everything  yon  have  said. 

Mr.  Delano.  Then  I  will  pass  that  by.  I  wish  all  in  this  preseiice 
were  folly  informed  in  regard  to  oar  capacity  to  produce  all  the  wocds 
we  need.  We  have  many  hundred  miles  square  of  arid  domain  in  the 
Territories  and  States  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  carpet  wools. 
These  lands  can  only  be  profitably  used  for  pasture,  except  in  smallqaan- 
tities,  where  irrigation  is  practicable. 

Now  I  come  to  a  proposition  which  I  know  is  not  so  tlioroughly  ad- 
mitted, and  if  you  will  give  wool-growers  such  protection  as  carpet 
manufacturers  have,  our  people  will  give  you  all  the  wool  needed,  witii 
few  and  unimportant  exception^.  Thus  you  can  utilize  what  is  now 
comparatively  an^  unproductive  desert  I  can  not  consent  to  hear  in 
silence  the  assertion  that  carpet  wools  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  1  know  the  reason  why  they  are  not.  It  is  because  our  eco- 
nomic legislaibion,  while  protecting  the  manufacturers,  has  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  producers  of  wool;  foreign  nations  have  profited  by  this  in- 
justice. 

And  I  wish  to  assert  in  this  connection  that  the  larg^t  proportioii  of 
loss  in  the  65,000,000  pounds  of  wool  which  in  amount  is  less  than  wae 
formerly  produced  is  in  the  carpet  wools.  I  am  aathorized  to  state, 
from  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Dobson  and  myself,  that  the  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  has  destroyed  the  production  of 
carpet  wools  that  we  were  producing.  I  shall  refer  to  his  admission  to 
me,  upon  which  to  justify  myself  in  saying  that  the  duties  upon  carpets 
up  to  Che  present  time  have  been  substantially  prohibitory.  Why,  sir, 
£  know  very  well,  and  so  does  every  other  gentleman  that  has  looked 
into  this  subject,  that  the  territories  whose  sheep  are  almost  native  and 
to  the  manor  born  there  are  improved  by  the  introduction  of  English 
blood,  the  black-nosed  sheep  from  Scotland,  and  are  capable  of  pr^uc- 
log  a  better  wool  than  is  used  by  the  carpet  men  at  the  present  time.: 
and  i  can  not  consent  to  see  it  asserted,  as  a  means  of  oontitiuing  this 
oppression  upon  this  industry,  that  this  wool  can  not  be  produced  at 
home.  It  can  be  produced  at  home,  and  it  is  time  that  this  naked  as- 
seiiion,  without  authority  (that  it  can  not  be  produced  at  home),  should 
be  established.  At  least  give  us  the  opportunity  of  showing  whether 
it  can  be  produced  or  not. 

My  second  proposition  is  this :  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  decided  that  this  industry  should  be  protected. 

I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  it,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  no  issue  wa8 
ever  more  thoroughly  presented,  ever  more  distinctly  put,  more  thor- 
oughly argued  or  more  plainly  answered,  than  that  thirindus^  needed 
protection ;  and  it  needed  protection  because  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted  in  reference  to  its  depreciation  were  well  known  not 
only  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  but  to  the  agriculturists  who  are 
to  be  affected  by  the  present  wool*growers  going  into  other  agricultural 
pursuits,  if  they  are  driven  to  them,  because  driven  from  the  field  of 
producing  wool.  There  is  more  in  this  question,  gentlemen,  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  everybody's  philosophy.  It  permeates  more  interests 
of  the  country,  involves  more  consideration  of  utility  and  of  prosper- 
ity, and  I  say  here  to  you  if  this  agricultural  interest  in  the  pit>daO' 
tion  of  wool  is  not  sustained  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  pursue 
hereafter,  your  whole  protective  system  will  go.  You  can  not  expect 
that  that  class  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  who 
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hare  snacained  the  protective  principle  at  the  last  election,  and  who  are 
lookinglbrward  now  to  such  amendments  or  legislation  as  will  enable 
them  to  live,  and  not  to  go  down,  as  they  have  been  going  down  for 
four  years — ^you  can  not  expect  that  they  will  feel  otherwise  than  dis- 
satisfied in  case  nothing  is  done  for  their  relief.  I  stand  not  here  now 
to  denounce  rights  or  to  object  to  the  necessary  duties  of  mannfactarers. 
It  is  for  this  one  interest  I  speak,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  fabric  of 
protection  involved  in  this  wool  business  rests.  Settle  that  with  them, 
and  then  do  jnstice  to  the  other  interests,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  bat 
justice  ro  either  side. 

My  second  proposition  is  this : 

Never  was  a  verdict  more  clearly  or  emphatically  pronounced.  On 
one  side  duripg  the  trial  it  was  maintained  that  wool  should  be  on  the 
free  list;  on  the  other,  full  and  adequate  protection  was  demanded. 
The  issue  was  distinctly  stated,  the  case  fully  argued,  and  the  verdict 
imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  giving  such  protection.  In  doing 
this  Congress  simply  obeys  the  voice  of  the  ^nation ;  in  refusing  to  do 
so,  there  will  be  afforded  cause  for  complaint  and  reason  for  dissatis- 
faction. 

Assuming  as  correct  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing proposition :  That  the  duties  needed  on  wool  utiwt  first  be  determined^ 
and  this  must  be  done  without  reference  to  other  considerations. 

Wool  must  have  full  and  adequate  protection,  and  the  duties  on  man- 
ufactures of  wool  must  also  be  made  sufficient  There  is  to  be,  if  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  obeyed,  no  longer  any  neglect  or  delay  in  regard 
to  duties  on  wool,  nor  any  evasions  of  such  duties  as  are  required 
ander  pretense  of  giving  them,  when  they  are  not  given.  These  duties 
constitute  the  first  step  in  the  line  of  legislation,  and  they  should  not 
be  relusec^in  order  to  increase  or  advance  protection  on  goods  or  for 
any  similar  reason.  The  demand  of  mannfacturers  can  not  exclude  the 
right  ot  producers  to  such  protection  as  is  required  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve the  wool-growing  industry. 

I  am  not  here  to  deny  needed  protection  to  mannfacturers ;  1  desire 
to  see  them  have  all  that  is  required.  But  I^can  not,  in  silence,  allow 
them  to  dictate  the  duties  on  wool,  or  to  defeat  such  duties  by  provis- 
ions that  will  evade  the  real  inteotion  of  legislative  enactments. 

Who  can  judge  best  what  producers  need  t  When  I  say  the  wool 
industry  will  perish  under  existing  laws,  look  at  the  results  to  the  busi- 
ness during  the  last  four  years  for  proof.  One-tbird  of  the  flocks  have 
disappeared.  Cue  fifth  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  have  left  us, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  annual  product  has  disappeared. 

In  all  these  items  there  should  have  been  an  increase  corresponding 
to  the  growth  of  the  country. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  my  propositions,  and  I  think  they  can 
not  be  successfully  challenged,  we  have  arrived  where  it  is  proper  to 
ask  <<  What  is  required  to  fully  and  adequately  protect  the  wool  in- 
dustry f '^    This  is  the  question. 

Here  I  shall  discard  much  of  the  material  that  is  before  yon,  and  bring 
yon,  if  1  can,  out  of  the  maz€f  and  mist  and  confusion  which,  in  my 
judgment,  irrelevant  matter  and  erroneous  statements  and  immaterial 
and  inaccurate  assumptions  are  calculated  to  produce. 

Remember,  the  wool  industry  is  worthy  of  protection.  The  people 
have  demanded  its  full  protection.  But  under  existing  laws  it  is  per- 
ishing, having  diminished  in  all  its  branches  in  four  years  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  its  former  magnitude.  What^  then, 
onght  to  be  donet  ^  I 
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I  have  to  say  emphatically  that  without  the  amendments  ijontained 
in  the  printed  paper  presented  to  ns  by  the  committee,  or  something 
fully  the  equivalent  thereof ^  no  relief  is  offered  by  the  x>ending  legislation. 
None  whatever  that  will  avail  to  check  the  past  and  current  disafiters 
to  wool  growing.  It  is  seriously  donbted  by  the  best-informed  jadgOB 
whether  these  amendments' are  sufficient.  It  is  idle  to  offer  less,  if  yon 
desire  and  intend  to  restore  and  preserve  the  indnstry.  I  have  con- 
sidered each  word  in  the  last  sentence;  I  am  sustained  in  what  I  say 
by  every  intelligent  grower.    Time  will  vindicate  this  utterance. 

If  this  proposition  is  adopt/Cd  and  its  fruits  are  what  we  desire  I  shall 
rejoice  in  a  step  that  will  tend  to  perpetuate  our  protective  system. 

I  will  not,  gentlemen,  here  proceed  further  with  this  Mne  of  argument. 
I  do  not  wish  to  excite  your  impatience,  and  I  have  gone  far  enough 
to  show  you  on  what  rock  I  stand  and  what  deductions  I  make  frm 
the  basis  which  I  think  I  have  established,  and  from  that  point  I  may 
say  a  few  words  more. 

Andnow  in  reference  to  thecost  of  the  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  the  various  carpets  that  are  manufactured  and  provided  for  in  our 
tariff  legislation.  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  that  subject, 
and,  from  consultation  with  those  who  I  believe  are  thoroughly  infOTmed 
and  perfectly  reliable,  I  wish  to  say  this,  because  I  find  it  necessary  to 
controvert  some  of  the  propositions  that  are  made  on  this  subject  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  Not  doubting  his  word,  I 
shall  propose  to  him  what  I  think  will  be  a  fair  arbitration  of  our  dif- 
ferences. Take  the  class  of  velvet  carpets  and  those  that  belong  to  that 
class.  I  mean  the  Aubussou  and  Axmiusters.  I  do  not  care  to  state 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  information  obtained  from  intellipent 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  business. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  not  think,  as  long  as  you  controvert  state- 
ments of  gentlemen  who  are  here,  that  you  ought  to  give  your  authoritgr  t 

Mr.  Delako.  I  do  not  contradict  them.  I  say  that  they  are  in  error 
in  their  figures,  and  I  propose  a  commission  to  examine  this  subject. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  a  substantial  contradiction,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Delano.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  their  conclusions.  The  informa- 
tion I  have  upon  this  subject^  of  the  class  that  I  am  now  alluding  to^is 
this:  That  5  pounds  per  square  yard  of  unwashed  wool  will  make  a  yard 
of  these  carpets,  and  the  duty  on  that  is  12  J  cents.  The  specific  ot  com- 
pensating duty  IS  45  cents.'  That  is  three  and  a  half  times  more  than 
the  duty  on  wool.  Perhaps  there  should  be  some  allowance  made  for 
dyeing  material ;  that  I  did  not  consider. 

Then  I  come  to  Brussels.  Those  carpets,  by  my  information,  can  be 
made  with  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  the  duty  on  which  would  be  10 
cents,  and  the  specific  or  compensating  duty  is  30  cents  a  yard,  or  just 
three  times  as  much. 

And  then  come  the  patent  velvets  and  tapestry  velvets.  These,  I  am 
informed,  can  be  made  with  2  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  the  duty  on 
which  is  5  cents,  and  the  specific  duty,  or  compensating  duty,  as  you 
term  it,  on  this  is  20  cents  a  yard. 

Senator  Allison.  If  it  does  not  int^erfere  with  you  I  should  like  to 
ask,  for  information,  whether  or  not  this  applies  to  carpets  such  as  yon 
have  said  are  made  from  wool  costing  less  than  12  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Delano.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

Setiator  Shermai!^.  It  has  been  answered  by  another  gentlemran  here. 

Senator  Allison.  A  good  deal  will  depend  vcpcfa  that  statement  as 
to  ther  compensating  duty. 
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Ijx.  DklJlNO.  Yes,  sir.  This  prod 
wooL 

Senator  Allison.  I  know. 

Mr.  Dblano.  1  ^appose  it  means 
pies]. 

Senator  Allison.  Tbat  is  what  I 

Mr.  Dalano.  1  presame  itmeauH  t 
eially  known  as  auwashed  wool,  and 
oar  carpet  industry,  Mr.  Senator,  t 
States. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  May  I  ask  the  gentl 

Mr.  DSLANO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  Is  he  not  making  a 
against  the  sqnare  yardt 

Mr.  Delano.  Ko,  sir ;  my  compar 
square  yard,  for  I  inquired  about  thi 

Mr.  Lawbbnoe.  You  speak  of  car] 
cow  and  ealf  hair  t 

Mr.  DsLANO.  I  speak  of  carpets  m 
upon  which  I  proceed.  In  order  to  8< 
content  with  the  appointment  of  a  cc 
that  shall  examine  this  subject,  and  I 
pardon  if  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
posing  such  a  commission.  Of  cours 
committee. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Of  the  washed  wool 
cent,  can  be  used  for  Brussels  or  tap 

Mr.  Delano.  1  did  not  make  the  e 
not  know  under  whose  direction  it 
made  to  fit  a  theory,  but  it  does  notci 
in  any  of  its  forms,  and  therefore  I 
It  is  more  likely  to  mislead  us  from 
in  my  judgment. 

1  met  the  manufacturers  ov  someotl 
days  since,  gentlemen,  ibr  the  purpose 
Mr.  Dobson  on  my.arrival  was  presei 
tioQS  this  same  question  came  up«  ami 
aud,  about  the  difficulties  of  the^  c 
doubling  the  duty  on  washed  carpet  ^ 
to  place  carpet  wools  on  the  free  list 
oo  carpets  of  all  kinds  removed.  T 
pets  imported  do  not  affect  us ;  we  ( 
'imports ;  it  is  domestic  competition  i 

I  said  to  you  in  the  protest  I  sent 
pniacbed  nearer  a  perfeietly  protecte 
and  1  have  the  admission  of  this  lea< 
and  substantially  prohibitory,  and  tl 
dnding  all  danger  of  foreign  competi 
sally  protective  principle  on  which, 
now,  we  shall  stand  and  build  up  thi 
establishes  the  position  that  any  pro 
given  the  control  of  the  American  i 
duties  to  the  minimum  cost  at  whi4 
tbat  is  what  I  say  to  yoa,  gentlemen 

I  propose  to  relieve  Mr.  Dobson  frc 
WMbed  wool  at  a  double  duty ;  it  mi 
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may  serve  to  build  up  his  indastry.  It  may,  by  redacing  the  absolate 
mpnopoly  that  he  has  in  the  business  now,  bring  it  down  to  such  profits 
tiiat  eveiybody  will  not  strive  for  it  and  that  everybody  will  not  be  com- 
peting with  him.  I  understand  from  gentlemen  here  today  that  the 
coninry  is  filled  with  carpet  manufacturers.  It  is  overrun  on  account 
of  the  profits  that  have  been  derived  from  the  business  in  consequence 
of  protection.  Look  at  your  immense  territory  now  that  you  want  to 
utilize  and  make  profitable,  and  see  that  in  all  its  places  it  is  enabled  to 
produce  these  wools  that  we  desiilB,  and  how  much  better  it  is  that  they 
should  be  produced  here  than  abroad.  Give  this  agricultural  interest 
some  little  of  the  blessings  of  protection  which  have  been  confetred  at 
least  upon  one  manufacturing  industry,  and  I  promise  you  you  will  not 
regret  it.  • 

pTow,  in  reference  to  one  particular  proposition,  in  which  Mr.  Whitman 
is  more  interested  than  Mr.  Dobson,  contained  in  this  second  proposi- 
tion,  and  that  is  the  advance  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  washed  wools  of 
the  second  class,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  was  present  and  participated 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1867,  where  that  principle  was  introduced. 
At  that  time  there^was  very  little  of  that  class  of  wools  produced  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  our  manufacturers  were  obtaining  most 
of  what  they  had  fh)m  abroad  and  much  of  it  from  Ganada.  Canada  is 
especially  named  among  the  countries  where  this  class  of  wool  is  ob- 
tained, and  I  know  that  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  that  clause 
was  want  of  sufficient  wool  of  that  kind  in  this  country. 

Another  thing,  and  I  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  this*-committee  (Sen- 
ator Morrill)  to  verify  what  I  say.  Mr.  Bandall  was  especially  de- 
voted to  sustaining  fine  wools  in  the  country,  and  he  desired  especially 
to  encourage  the  production  of  fine  wools  so  eminently  adapted  for 
broadcloth.  Those  were  the  reasons  that  induced  that  clause.  The 
reasons  have  passed  away,  as  my  friend  says,  in  reference  to  the  change 
of  fashions.  Those  reasons  have  passed  away,  and  it  is  for  you  to  con- 
sider now  what  you  will  do.  But  one  thing  I  want  to  say :  I  have  said, 
and  my  colleague  has  said,  that  this  class  of  wool  is  now  produced  here. 
It  needs  protection.  Upon  every  principle  involved  in  our  system  it 
deserves  protection  as  much  as  the  foreign  wools,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  you  will  give  it  half  what  the  others  have  in  cons«*qaenoe 
of  our  present  absolute  deserts ;  and  then,  gentlemen,  if  you  find  that 
that  produces  the  necessity  of  adding  a  compensating  duty  on  worsted 
wools,  give  it,  and  the  country  will  sustain  you  in  the  act,  or  lam  mis- 
taken. 

Senator  Sherman.  .The  bill,  as  it  stands,  puts  worsted  goods  upon 
the  same  grade  as  cloths. 

Mr.  Delano.  They  are  both  upon  the  same  grade.  It  is  only  the 
principle,  Mr.  Senator,  that  I  adverted  to. 

Senator  Sherman.  Worsted  goods  will  get  the  same  rate  of  protec- 
tion now  that  woolen  goods  do. 

Mr.  Delano.  If  that  is  not  sutficient,  the  manufacturers  ought  to  have 
sufficient.  Now,  of  course,  I  have  broken  up  the  order  of  my  observa- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  distressing  the  patience  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  understand  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose  the  au- 
thor of  the  statement  you  make  in  regard  to  carpets. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  it  now.  I  will  disclose  it  to  a 
committee  and  bring  the  gentleman  before  it,  and  if  he  is  not  as  intel- 
ligent  and  upright  a  man  as  you  know  of,  I  will  ask  the  pardon  of  thi» 
committee. 

Seuator  Ai^ison,  Mr,  Delano^  I  want  to  call  yoor  attention  to  ooe 
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thing.    Yon  preaent  here  and  ad 
cation  addressed  to  this  commits 
inga  certain  point.    That,  of  coii 
stand,  bnt  that  will  be  impossibi 
to  a  lioal  vote  npon  all  these  qnc 
Mr.  Dblano.  I  was  afraid  to 
tinent. 
Senator  Allison.  I  wanted  y< 
Mr.  Delano.  I  only  asked  yoi 
minntes. 
Senator  Sherman.  Your  stat« 
Senator  Allison.  I  do  not  cai 
merely  speak  of  it  now.    If  the  < 
be  glad  of  it,  but  1  do  not  see  ho 
Senator  MoBBiLL.  We  have  t( 
Tuesday  next. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  We  expressly 
Mr.  Delano.  Then  it  will  shon 
is  all,  aud  it  will  do  nobody  any  h 
Senator  Allison.  No. 
Mr.  Delano.  ^That  is  all  we  asl 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Just  to  show  ( 
The  following  is  the  paper  refei 


We  respectfully  ask  that  the  Senate  I 
taken  which  will  show: 

First.  The  amount  of  scoured  carpet ' 
of  the  several  kinds  of  carpets  descril 
faotnred  by  the  principal  carpet  mannfe 

Second.  The  amount  of  duty  imposed 

Third.  The  amount  of  duty  imposed  o 
by  existing  law,  showing  the  specific  ai 

Foorth.  The  average  price  auring  tl 
carpets  in  England  aud  the  United  Stal 


Chairman  of  the  Cammiti 
Hon.  Justin  8.  Morrill, 

Chairman  Senate  Finatice  Cc 

'  Senator  Allison.  Is  there  au^ 
men  f 

Mr.  HotrsTON.  I  want  to  say  ii 
basiness  that  daring  the  past  tw 
carpet  machinery  of  the  country  1 
sels  carpet  machinery ;  and  durii 
tection,  there  has  been  a  steadj 
Brussels  into  this  market. 

Mr.  Delano.  I  proceeded  from 
vations. 

Mr.  Houston.  Here  we  are  cc 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  profits 
there  is  hardly  a  gentleman  in  tfa 
who  will  take  ont  of  his  basiness  8 
more  than  1  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  ai 

Mr.  Houston.  Ko,  sir ;  and  tb 
business. 
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Mr.  J>0B80N.  It  has  been  stated  here,  la  comieotion  with  this  carpel 
iudustry,  that  we  carpet  raauufactarers  have  received  more  proteotioa 
than  ai]y  other  parsait  a{^[>ertaiQing  to  the  woolen  indastry  in  the 
United  States*  Statements  have  also  been  made  that  it  does  not  le- 
qnire  the  same  amoaot  of  wool  to  make  a  yard  of  carpet.that  we  elalm, 
and  as  to  the  troth  of  which  I,  as  one  of  the  manofacturers,  am  willing 
to  be  qualified  before  any  notary  public.  Here  are  the  samples  that 
we  got  (referring  to  samples  on  the  committee  table).  Here  is  No.  1,  a 
Wiltoo  carpet  made,  I  think,  by  the  Lpwell  Carpet  Oompany,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  carpet  requires  32  ounces  of  worsted  to  make  a'raa- 
ning  yard. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  this  wool  that  we  have  had  before  ns  used  in 
the  majiiifactare  of  that  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir;  ii  reqaired  a  better  grade  of  wool  than  is  intro- 
doced  here.  I  want  to  show  yon  where  the  American  wool  goes  into 
our  carpets.  That  sample  represents  the  statement  which  we  made  for 
the  Wilton  carpets.  Any  gentleman,  I  do  not  care  who  he  is,  can  dis- 
sect that  and  separate  its  fibers,  and  if  it  does  not  verify  what  we'  have 
said,  we  do  not  ask  any  credence  for  anything  we  have  ssud. 

Here  is  a  body  Brussels,  made  by  the  same  company,  which  requires 
21  ounces  of  worsted  to  the  running  yard.  That  is  -marked  No.  2. 
These  are  standard  goods.  We  make  a  similar  goods  to  both  these,  bat 
we  can  not  produce  a  yard  of  body  Brussels  carpet  with  less  than  21 
ounces.    They  come  here  and  say  they  can  be  produced  from  15  ounces. 

Senator  Bhbbman.  Unwashed  wool  f 

Mr.  DaBSON.  Oh,  no ;  21  ounces  of  scoured,  dry  worsted  yarn.  In 
dissecting  this  carpet  you  might  probably  not  find  exactly  21  ounces. 
It  might  not  probably  have  over  20,  bat  I  will  account  to  yon  for  the 
difference.  The  difference  is  accounted  for  in  this  way :  After  it  is  dried 
it  is  wound ;  in  winding  there  is  waste,  and  also  in  the  weaving,  and 
that  will  make  up  for  the  dift^erence. 

Here  is  a  Moqoette  carpet.  It  is  made  by  Alexander  Smith  &  Oo., 
of  Yonkers.  Tbere  might  be  some  American  carpet  wool  in  this  carpet — 
wool  that  is  grown  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  kindred  sec- 
tions. It  is  all  carded;  it  is  not  long  wool ;  it  is  not  required  to  be  long 
wooL  The  same  wool  that  pj^oduc^  this  carpet  will  not  produce  this, 
nor  the  Wilton. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  notf 

Mr«  DoBSON.  Because  this  is  shorter  staple  wool,  and  spun  by  woolen 
machinery,  and  spun  into  a  softer  yarn,  and  requires  less  length  of  liber. 

Here  is  a  tapestry  velvet  carpet.  The  same  will  hold  good  as  to  the 
statement  we  have  made.  It  requires  the  same  wool  to  make  a  tapestry 
velvet  as  to  make  a  Wilton  carpet ;  just  the  same ;  we  have  given  yon 
the  proportions  there,  and  shall  challenge 

Senator  Allibon.  The  same  class  of  wool  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  same  class  of  wool  from  which  we  make  the  Brus- 
sels and  Wilton. 

Senator  Allison.  And  the  same  quantity  is  required  for  the  Wilton  t 

Mr,  DoBSON.  Tou  have  the  quantities  in  our  statement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It- is  the  only  one  you  have  named  so  fbr  in  whieh 
there  is  any  American  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  So  £ajr  it  is  the  only  one.  We  have  never  yet  in  onr 
experience  be^n  able  to  get  any  American  wool  for  combing  parposes, 
either  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  or  any  of  the  northwestern  Territories, 
with  which  to  make  our  carpets.  Now,  I  will  tell  yon  why  this  wool 
here  will  not  make  a  carpet  like  that.    I  have  no  doubt  yon  gentlemen 
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jiave  the  Moqoette  cari)et8  in  your  hooses.  You  will  fiud  that  the  pile 
flattens  down.  Here  is  a  Wilton  carpet.  This  specimen  was  made  by 
us  probably  ten  years  ago.  Yon  will  find  in  the  Wilton  and  velvet  car- 
\yetkf  as  well  as  the  Moquette,  that  whereas  they  have  the  beautiful  soft 
finish,  yet  there  is  not  the  elasticity  in  the  Hber  and  it  flattens  and  gets 
down. 

Senator  Au^soN.  I  um'erstand  you,  then,  that  the  Moquette  is  the 
best  carpet  of  all. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  *Soj  sir;  there  is  no  carpet  that  will  excel  a  Wilton  car- 
pet 

Senator  Allison.  Which  yon  makef 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Ko ;  they  are  made  by  other  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Houston.  Let  me  say  in  regard  to  these  Moquettes  that  were 
imported  a  few  years  ago  entirely  from  fiance,  that  they  were  the  pro- 
duction of  the  labor  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  could  make  alK)ut  2  yards 
a  day ;  but  American  inventions  have  been  made  since  then,  so  that 
the  same  amount  of  labor  will  now  turn  out  30  yards  in  a  day.  The 
price  at  that  time  was  from  $5  to  $6  a  yard ;  to-day  it  can  be  bought 
for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  yard. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Here  comes  a  tapestry  carpet  This  is  a  carpet  that 
requires  more  mechanical  skill  and  more  hand  labor  to  produce  than 
any  woolen  fabric  made  in  the  United  States,  without  any  exception. 
All  the  work  you  see  here  is  printed  by  hand,  automatically.  Each 
single  thread  is  printed  and  takes  its  place  in  the  fabric.  At  30  per 
cent,  duty  and  using  a  low-cost  wool  these  goods  could  not  be  made 
liere  profitably.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  importation  alone.  You  can 
land  English  made  goods  here  for  70  cents  a  yard.  The  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  claim  that  there  are  only  about  6^  ounces  ot  wool  in  that. 
I  will  guaranty  my  existence  that  it  will  take  9  pounds  of  wool  to  make 
that. 

Senator  Sheeman.  What  is  it  worth  t  . 

Mr.  DoBBON.  The  price  here  is  65  to  67^  cents.  Wheli  we  commenced 
to  make  these  goods  we  got  $1.30  for  them. 

Mr.  Delano.  What  is  the  duty  on  them  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I^ow  we  come  to  this  other  carpet,  of  which  these  gen^ 
tlemen  produced  a  specimen  of  standard  Brussels  carpet.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  upon  dissection  there  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  than  15 
ounces  of  worsted. 

Senator  Sherman.  Where  you  speak  of  worsted,  is  it  made  of  carpet 
woolt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir ;  all  made  of  carpet  wool.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  216  threads  in  that  lengthwise,  while  in  this  there  are  256  or 
258.  In  the  second  place,  the  yarn  is  thinner,  as  you  can  see,  and  not 
nearly  so  compact.  We  are  not  computing  our  standard  from  this. 
We  are  computing  it  from  the  standard  of  honest  markets ^and  honest 
prices. 

Here  is  another  class  the  same  as  that. 

Mr.  Delano.  How  about  the  prices  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  state  about  the  prices  before  I  get  through. 
These  are  produced  for  71  cents  a  yard,  simply  in  consequence  of  home 
competition.  ^ 

Here  is  an  extra  three-ply  ingrain  carpet  made  by  the  Lowell  Carpet 
Company.  We  simply  went  into  the  store  and  did  not  select,  .but  took 
them  out.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  anything  in  that  but  pure  wool. 
U  requires  the  same  amount  of  carpet  wool  to  produce  it  as  this. 
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Here  is  au  extra  super,  made  by  Fembrook  &  Co.,  sold  by  Sloane,  in 
New  York. 

Here  is  another  sample  that  is  pure  wool.  They  are  all  pure  wool. 
That  is  all  wool.  There  is  no  admixture  of  shoddy  or  anything  else 
in  there  but  pure  wool. 

Here  is  another  that  is  pure  wool.  I  would  like  you  to  get  some  one 
to  analyze  these  samples,  and  they  will  prove  the  statements  we  make. 
Here  is  a  Philadelphia-made  ingrain  carpet. 

Senator  Allison.  Pure  wool  t 

Mr.  DoDSON.  No ;  that  is  not  pure  wool.  It  is  an  admixture  of 
shoddy  and  wool. 

The  Chairman,  ft  there  any  jute  in  that  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No.  Here  is  a  cotton- warp  camet,  supposed  to  be  old 
filling. 

Senator  Allison.  Philadelx>hia  made  also  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Philadelphia  made.  They  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, those  Philadelphia  people,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  In  this 
carpet  I  suppose  that  one  part  of  the  strand  would  be  other  than  pure 
wool.  This  sample  is  made  from  old  carpet  torn  u  p  and  re-man u&ctured 
into  wool.  An  admixture  of  material  of  that  kind  with  woolen  goods 
for  carpets  is  just  the  same  as  rags  that  you  take  off  your  back  to  be 
■  used  by  tlie  paper-maKcrs  or  the  scrap-iron  for  iron  worksr  Without 
the  working  up  of  these  old  materials  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
get  material  enough  to  go  around. 

Here  is  a  carpet  which  probably  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  take 
for  an  all-wool  carpet.  There  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  it  that  is 
wool.  The  balance  is  pure  cottou.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
jute  in  it  or  not.    All  the  wool  in  it  is  made  from  shoddy. 

Senator  Allison.  What  do  you  call  that  when  you  sell  it  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  They  generally  call  it  cottou ;  extra-super  cari>6t. 

Senator  Sherman,  How  much  is  that  worth  per  yard  t 
'   Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  sold  at  32^  cents  per  square  yard,  4  per  cent, 
off. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  class.  That  is  an  admixture,  something 
like  this,  but  a  different  pattern  altogether.  There  is  more  wool  in 
this  \  it  is  probably  one-fourth  wool,  but  it  is  not  much  dearer  than  the 
cotton.    That  is  14  cents. 

Senator  Allison.  I  have  not  heard  you  speak  of  cow^s  hair  yet. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  will  be  some  black  hair  in  this  probably.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  black  hair.  Here  is  a  carpet  that  is  number  15.  The 
price  of  that  is  25  cents  a  yard,  with  a  discount  of  4  per  cent.  This  is 
-  nearly  all  cotton,  and  I  remember  calling  your  attention  yesterday  to 
jute.  This  is  a  yarn  that  is  made  from  the  old  cotton  bagging  that 
comes  off  of  <5otton  bales,  and  it  is  manipulated,  goes  through  machinery ^ 
aud  comes  back  like  this. 

Senator  Allison.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  raw  material  for  that  T 

Mr.  DoBSON.  About  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Here  is  another 
one  at  19  cents  a  yard.  This  is  made  up  of  cotton  and  jute.  Now  you 
will  observe  from  what  we  have  shown  you  here  that  the  bulk  of  ttie 
material  other  than  wool  is  put  into  the  union  carpets  and  not  into  the 
all-wool  carpets.  ' 

Now  here  we  come  again  to  where  we  use  the  American  wool. 

Senator  Allison.  I  think  you  have  now  illustrated  that  sufficiently. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  1  wanted  to  show  you  where  the  American  wool  goes. 
And  they  style  us  monopolists.    There  are  representatives  of  three 
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firms  in  this  room  with  a  comb 
their  total  gross  profits,  withoii 

Mr.  Delano.  Will-better  pi^ 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No ;  we  have  ( 
all  the  protection  that  we  get  { 
consumers. 

Mr.  Dblano.  No  ;  I  do  not  i 
it  back  if  I  did. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Whether  this  ^ 
rial.    The  eonsamer  of  the  car 
wool  has  been  above  12  cents 
higher  than  on  the  second  clast 

We  are  through  with  oar  sid< 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  gen\ 

Mr*  D0B8ON.  I  am  reminded 
of  wool  required  for  our  mills  a 

Senator  Allison.  State  hoiw 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  have  in  tl 
looms,  which,  if  they  were  all  ri 
dace  9,550,000  yards  of  Brussel 
of  unwashed  wool  to  make  a  c 
the  yard.  That  would  be  38,221 
1,490  tapestry  and  velvet  loomi 
yards,  and,  with  1.7  pounds  to 
require  33,960,000  pounds  of  wc 
grain  power  looms,  with  an  a 
days,  would  give  us  27,838,501 
from  all  wool  would  require  lOt; 
aggi'^gs^t^T  if  the  goods  herein  1 
tirely  of  wool,  it  would  require 
difference  between  the  175,53€>,  : 
portations  of  85,000,000  is  madi! 

Mr.  Delano.  You  had  aeon  i 
lace  in  reference  to  carpet  wool! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delano.  1  think  you  st  1 
wools  produced  in  the  United  i\ 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir ;  and  1 
fabrics  the  \vools  of  which  you  • 

Mr.  Delano.  I  do  not  care 
undenstiinil  that  Mr.  Dobson  a^  [ 
])hiathat  six  to  eight  thousanc 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  so  stated  to  1 1 

Senator  Allison.  I  think  w : 


STATEMEHT    1 
Seer0iary  National  Wool 

Gentlemen  of  the  Finance  C  : 
ative  of  the  breeders  of  stud  i  1 
wool-growers  of  the  United  £  I 
attention  to  a  few  facts  relatii  ; 
sheep  in  Vermont  since  they  v  i 
ning  of  the  present  century,  [ 
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wool'beariiig  shcepof  the  country,  the  eifect  of  changes  in  the  tariff  on 
sheep-breeding  in  Vermont,  as  well  as  in  that  of  wool-growing  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  ultimate  effect  that  must  follow  if  the  tariff  is 
not  adjusted  so  as  to  more  completely  protect  the  industry  of  wool- 
growing. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  improvements  alluded  to,  which  have  been  going 
on  in  Vermont  moi*e  particulaly  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
wliich  the  facts  fully  show  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  merinoes 
of  Vermont  to-day  yield  more  cleansed  wool  than  did  those  imported 
from  Spain  of  unwashed  wool;  and  in  all  other  respects  are  mach  supe- 
rior sheep  in  size  and  constitution.  Had  you  time  I  could  give  yon  the 
iacts  to  prove  my  assertion. 

Second.  The  effect  these  improvements  have  had  upon  the  wool-bear- 
ing sheep  of  the  United  States  by  their  introduction  into  those  flocks 
in  large  numbers  ft'om  Vermpnt,  beginning  as  early  as  1840,  and  in- 
creasing with  more  or  less  regularity  since  that  time.  Some  forty  years 
21  go  statistics  show  that  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  produced  on  the 
a\'erage  about  2^  pounds  of  wool  each,  which  average  has  been  more 
tlran  doubled  since  that  time.  It  is  only  fair  to  claim  that  this  great 
increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the  infusion  of  the  blood  of  improveil 
merinos  from  Vermont. 

The  exportation  of  thCvSe  Vermont  sheep  had  so  increased  under  the 
tarifl'  of  18(i7  that  from  a  single  station  in  the  town  where  I  reside  there 
were  shipped  in  one  year  previous  to  1883  about  seven  thousand  of  them 
to  points  West  and  Southwest,  the  average  price  for  which  was  not 
less  than  t25  each,  probably  more.  Under  the  operations  of  the  tarift' 
of  18^3  the  great  injury  done  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  decline  of  that  industry  have  caused  a  great  decline  in  the  de- 
mand for  improved  blood.  The  evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  decrease 
of  the  flocks  of  our  country  from  50,000,000  in  1884  to  about  40,000,«i00 
at  the  present  time,  instead  of  an  increase  of  over  05,000,000,  if  the  ratio 
of  increase  had  been  the  same  as  for  several  years  previous  to  March, 
1SS3.  It  is  also  more  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  two  years  since 
there  were  shipped  to  points  West  from  the  station  where  I  reside  less 
thnn  2,000  sheep  of  our  improved  merino  sheep;  and  I  state  it  very 
clearly  within  bounds  when  I  say  the  price  paid  on  the  average  for  this 
smaller  number  was  not  over  one-fourth  that  paid  for  the  larger  number 
sent  from  the  same  station  in  the  year  first  mentioned. 

Durmg  the  last  year  or  two  a  demand  has -sprung  up  for  a  limited 
number  of  our  Vermont  merino.s  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
but  they  must  be  of  our  best,  and  although  the  prices  paid  are  enough 
to  take  them  away  from  our  Western  customers,  they  are  still  much  less 
than  the  prices  our  home  market  have  paid  and  would  pay  if  the  tariff 
on  wool  was  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  wool  to  make 
the  i'abrics  consumed  by  our  American  people  on  American  soil. 

if  this  is  not  done,  the  American  producer  of  wool  will  be  obliged  to 
encounter  the  still  greater  advantage  the  Australian  and  South  Ameri- 
can wool-growers  will  derive  from  the  continued  introduction  of  tire 
improvements  eflected  in  our  Vermont  merinoes.  It  is  for  you,  gentle- 
men, to  consider  whether  these  improvements  shall  go  to  assist  foreign- 
ers in  their  efforts  to  kill  out  the  competition  of  American  wool-grow- 
ing, or  whetlier  patriotism  will  not  be  evinced  by  such  assistance  to  our 
home  producers  of  wool  as  shall  emible  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
improvements  claimed  until  they  can  supply  the  demands  from  our 
I'lictories  for  the  wool  used  by  them  in  manulsicturing  the  woolen  fabrics 
"sed  by  our  iHJople. 
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WOOLENS  ANI>  WC 
STATEMENT  OF  T.  G.  S 

Chairman  textile  section  of  the  Mam 

Philadi 

Dear  Sib:  I  see  by  what  transpired  yesi 
that  the  Democrats  are  beginning  to  thinl 
tectioD,  and  that  the  Republicans  will  not  ha 
With  this  in  view  I  take  the  liberty  of  writ 
the  iusafficiency  of  the  Senate  bill  schedule  ii 
and  worsted  textile  industry. 

Our  Philadelphia  manufacturers  have  j 
earnest  meeting,  having  this  point  in  consid 
that  the  appendix  to  the  bill,  known  technii 
lison  Bill  for  Undervaluations,  etc.,''  will  be 
all  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  tl 
man  of  us  is  emphatic  in  his  opinion  that  4(j 
worsted  cloth  industry  of  this  locality,  and 
no  other  industry  dependent  thereon  can 
valorem  will,  practically  to  the  last  cent,  be 
industry,  and  tbeu  it  is  highly  probable  tha 
which  require  the  greatest  amount  of  labo 
they  were  under  the  act  of  1867,  much  to  tli 
who  needed  nothing  but  cheap  labor  in  ord( 
in  lieu  of  cheap  labor,  its  alternative,  suffici 

We  manufacturers  appeal  to  you  and  youi 
resentat.ives  to  use  your  best  influence  to  a 
our  own  country,  that  we  may  prosper  and 
lent  for  our  efforts  and  for  our  risks.  We  i 
done  unless  additional  ad  valorem  duty  be 
facturer  and  the  clothing  manufacturer.  T\ 
presented  in  Washington,  viz :  Yarns.  50  cei 
40  per  cent. ;  yarns  above  50  cents,  38  cents 
cents  and  below,  35  cents,  and  45  per  cent 
cents,  and  50  per  cent. ;  clothing,  50  cents. 

Unless  we  get  these  figures  we  see  lio  wa 
grower  11  cents  per  pound  and  insure  him 
thing  must  suffer.  We  have  felt  too  serio 
years  not  to  put  forth  our  utmost  energies  u 
protection  issue,  and  if  we  seem  too  impor 
will  not  forget  that  we  have  abundant  reas 
and  that  adversity  has  scored  us  deeply  in  t 
trade. 

Remember  that  50  per  cent,  asked  for  no^ 
cent,  granted  us  under  act  of  1867,  owing  to 
value ;  and  couple  with  this  our  declaration 
and  cloth  workers  is  fully  as  great  now  as  i 
was  in  force. 

It  does  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  {r 
fort  to  be  right,  and  that  the  theory  that  a  t 
had  should  noi  fail  for  want  of  a  proper  pre 
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We  trust,  therefore,  that  tlie  case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  oar  recommendation.    Trusting  that  70a  will  not  feel  that 
I  hav0  encroached  too  much  on  your  valuable  time,  I  am, 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

T.  C.  Search, 
Chairman  Tattle  Section  of  the  Mafrnfaeturen^  Olub. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Senate  Chamber^  WashiT^ton^  D.  0. 

P.  S. — Look  at  the  inclosed  statement  by  Ifr.  William  Grundy  and  see 
how  closely  it  bears  me  out. 

T.  o.  a 

(Grundy's  statement  heretofore  printed.) 


METAL   SCHEDULE. 

COMMUNICATION  EBOM  HENRT  WHITELET. 

Philadelphia,  January  10, 1889. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  some  belated  signatures  which  have 
just  been  received  from  manufacturers  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virp:inia,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Truly,  yours, 

Henry  Whitbley, 

iye€t8ur€r, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Allison, 

Washington^  D.  C, 


PETITION  OF  MANDFACTURBRS  OF  IRON  AND  STEBL  SHEETS. 

I 

Gentlemrn:  The  nnderaigned,  mana/actnT^rsof  iron  and  steel  sheets  in  the  Untt<ed 
States,  desire  respectfuUy  to  represent  to  yea  that  their  indostry  is  at  present  seri- 
ously affected  hy  inequalities  in  the  existing  tariff  laws:  by  disproportionately  low 
rates  of  duties  on  certain  kinds  of  sheets;  and  by  imperfect  wording  of  the  law  in 
some  instiinces,  all  resulting  in  heavy  importations  of  foreign  made  sheets  at  prices 
below  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  American 
capital  au<l  labor  involved  in  the  business. 

These  inequalities,  the  correction  of  which  was  embodied  as  the  specific  idea  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party,  in  the  campaign  which  has  just  been  W(m,  and  to 
which  we  believe  we  contributecTonr  full  share  of  onr  time,  money,  and  influence,  are 
mainly  removed  in  the  tariff  bill  now  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  we  there- 
fore beg  that  you  will  secure  the  passage,  without  change  in  rates  or  proviniona,  of 
partkgraphs  131, 144, 145,  and  146,  covering  as  follows : 
VAX,  Boiler  and  other  plate  iron  or  steel; 

144.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black ; 

145.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  corrngated ; 

145.  Sheet  iron  or^teel,  galvanized ; 

146.  Sheet  iron  or  steel,  polished,  pickled,  or  cold-rolled ; 

and  w^e  also  request  that  in  paragraph  147  (tin-plates  and  teme-plates),  yon  will 
amend  the  rates  of  duty  so  as  to  read  <*  two  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound  "  in  place 
of  *'  one  cent  per  pound."  ^ 

The  phraseology  and  provisions  contained  in  these  paragraphs  are  saeh  as  will 
make  a  logical  schedule,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  law,  and  with  the  design 
of  protecting  American  industrial  manufacture,  both  as  producers  and  consumers. 
The  materials  we  pnrchase  for  producing  onr  sheets  are  American-made.  The  ar- 
ticles manufacture<l  from  our  sheetn  are  amply  prottM^ted  by  the  tariff  fi-om  foreign 
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competition,  and  we  are  now  asking  for  onrselves  the  simple  justice  of  bcins;  nde- 
qfiately  protected  likewise.    Those  to  whom  we  sell  are  all  secured  in  their  hold  ii)>on 
the  American  market,  aod  we  trust  you  will  recognize  the  reasonableness  and  validity- 
of  cor  claim  for  eqnal  Justice  in  the  tariff  laws.    This  will  be  granted  us  by  the 
Daneage  of  the  above-uamed  paragraphs  as  originally  rex>orted  to  the  Senate/ without 
change  of  rates  (except  in  paragraph  147),  and  to  this  end  we  look  to  you,  and  beg 
that  yon  will  take  favorable  action,  and  we  remain, 
Yonrs,  verr  respectfhlly, 
Birmingham  Rolling  Mill  Company,  per  Thomas  Ward,  secretary,  Birmingham, 
Ala. ;  The  Newport  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  per  A.  P.  Gahr,  Newport,  Ky.; 
Whitaker  Iron  Company,  A.  C.  Whitaker,  assistant  secretary,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  The  Standard  Iron  Company,  W.  T.  Graham,  secretary,  Bridge- 
port, Ohio ;  ^tna  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  by  W.  H.  Tallman,  president, 
Bridgeport,  Ohio ;  Beaver  Falls  Iron  Company,  £.  C.  Ewing,  secretary, 
Be«ver  Falls,  Pa. ;  The  Eureka  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  by  W.  W.  Morris, 
president,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  The  New  Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
by  J.  Reeves,  president.  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Messrs.  Aluson,  Aldrich  and  UiscocK, 

Suheommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Finttnce, 

United  States  Senate^  Waehington,  D.  C, 


COPPER 
STATEKEHT  OF  JOHH  STAHTOH. 

New  York,  January  8,  1889. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  my  views  upon  the  qaestion 
of  retaining  daties  upon  copper  imported  into  thfs  country  in  the  various 
forms  of  ores  (including  pyrites),  matte,  black  and  pig  copper,  and  ingot 
or  refined  copper,  and  in  doing  so  I  think  you  ^11  admit  that  I  fairly 
represent  the  views  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  generally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reasonable  tariff  duties  on  copper  are  necessar3'. 

First.  To  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  present  taxation  imposed 
on  the  industry  by  duties  levied  upon  materials  consumed  in  the  pro- 
(Inction  of  copper  in  this  country,  particularly  iron,  steel,  and  lumber, 
an<l  the  high  wages  paid  to  American  workmen. 

Second.  To  prevent  foreign  s|)ecuIators  from  using  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  copper  held  in  other  countries  as  a  menace  to  strangle  Amer- 
ican industries  and  bring  them  into' their  control. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  in  1887,  silver  was.  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  $55,441,300,  gohl  to  the  value  of  $33,100,000,  and 
copper  lo  the  value  of  $21,052,440. 

The  first  recorded  product  of  copper  in  the  United  States  was  in  1845, 
s\nd  amounted  to  only  1«)0  tons. 

We  pro<luced  9,500  tons  in  18(U>,  30,000  tons  in  1880,  and  92,000  tons 
ill  1887. 

Fostered  l)y  a  fair  share  of  the  protection  ace/>rded  toother  industrials, 
we  now  i)roduce  not  only  all  the  copper  required  by  our  own  people  but 
export  large  quantities. 

THE  PEENCH  SYNDICATE. 

The  (connection  of  the  American  mines  with  the  so-called  "  French 
syndicate''  seems  to  be  entirely  misunderstood  and  the  effects  thereof 
erroneously  estimated. 

For  many  years  the  market  value  of  copper  in  the  United  States  fluctu- 
ated between  20  amVSO  cents  \wr  pound,  but  between  the  years  of  187G 
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;ni<l  1883,  occjisioually  reached  the  price  of  16  cents  or  thereabouts.  In 
1S.S.>  the  pnMhiction  in  the  United  States  became  so  large  that  an  out- 
h't  in  Europe  was  sought  for  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  and  these  exports 
have  since  increased  to  large  proportions.  The  result  of  this  new  sup- 
l>ly  of  copper  in  the  European  markets  was  to  precipitate  active  specu- 
lation for  a  decline  in  values,  which  dropped  the  market  price  of  Chili 
bars  (the  standard  of  value)  in  Liverpool  from  £71 5«.  per  ton  on  January 
1 ,  1882,  and  £65  10ft.  per  ton  on  January  1, 1883,  to  £38  10s.  on  January 
1,  1887  ;  all  other  brands  declining  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

The  effect  of  so  enormous  a  decline  in  the  value  of  so  important  a 
metal  was  disastrous  to  both  miners  and  manufacturers,  and  after  con- 
tending with  the  constantly  declining  market  until  the  contest  became 
unendurable,  copper  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Australia, 
South  America,  Canada,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Lake  Superior,  sus- 
pended operations.  It  is  not  denied  that  during  this  era  of  low  prices, 
a  few  exceptionally  rich  mines  like  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  at  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  mines  at  the  Cape  of  Good  liope,  Africa,  still  prospered; 
but  during  the  year  1887  it  became  evident  that  with  copper  at  £49  per 
ton  for  Chili  bars  in  Liverpool,  or  10  cents  i>er  pound  for  Lake  copper 
in  New  York,  sufficient  copper  could  not  be  produced  to  supply  the 
world's  demand  for  that  metal.  Many  mines  continued  producing  with- 
out profit,  and  some  at  an  actual  loss,  while  the  lowest  prices  ruled,  but 
hoping  lor  a  change. 

Had  the  10-cent  prices  continued  much  longer  many  more  mines  would 
have  ceased  producing.  In  corroboration  of  these  statements  1  need 
only  refer  to  the  published  statistics  prepared  by  the  leading  dealers  in 
England,  which  show  that  during  the  fifteen  months  ending  December 
1, 1887,  the  visible  supply  of  copper,  i.  e.,  the  stocks  held  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  had  diminished  21,130  tons,  or  about  one-third. 
The  decline  in  stocks  brought  about  a  sudden  change  in  the  views  of 
speculators  and  the  trade,  and  an  active  demand  sprung  up,  and  by  the 
close  of  1887  Chili  bars  had  advanced  to  £85  per  ton  and  Lake  Superior 
ingot  in  New  York  to  17J  or  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  French  syndicate  or  "  Soci6t6  des  M^taux,''  themselves  the  lai^- 
est  consumers  of  copper  in  the  world,  appear  to  have  been  the  heaviest 
operators  in  the  market,  and  to  have  acquired  by  heavy  purchases  at 
the  lowest  figYires  and  other  purchases  at  the  advance  control  of  nearly 
all  the  floating  stocks,  and  to  liave  determined,  if  possible,  to  contract 
for  that  yet  to  be  produced,  for  a  term  of  years,  ostensibly  with  the  de- 
sign of  regulating  prices,  and  while  paying  the  producer  a  fair  profit,  of 
preventing  for  thue  future  such  fluctuations  in  price  as  had  been  experi- 
enced in  the  past  and  which  had  for  some  years  past  been  detrimental 
to  their  business. 

Offers  by  this  "  Soci6t6  des  M^taux^'  to  purchase  their  output  for 
three  years  were  made  to  producers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  many  instances  were  accepted,  prices  varying  in  some  instance^S; 
each  mine  acting  for  itself  and  making  its  own  bargain,  which  naturall3' 
was  for  the  best  terms  it  could  get.  The  price  accepted  was,  iu  every 
cnso,  materially  lower  than  the  price  then  obtainable  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  prompt  or  near-by  deliveries,  and  the.  acceptance  of  such  pn<^s 
is  (»vi<lence  that  the  seller  preferred  a  lower  bub  certain  price  to  the 
chances  of  the  market  for  three  years.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  firee- 
trade  press  on  the  advance  in  price  (from  the  lowest  t4>  the  highest 
point)  of  some  35  per  cent.,  studiously  ignoring  the  fact  of  an  equal,  if 
not  greater,  decline  in  price  prior  to  the  advance. 

Wherein  is  the  offense  of  the  American  proilttcers  in  selling  their 
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proclnct  to  the  FreiKUimen,  and  what  is  the 
Auierii'aii  consurnor  get«  his  copper  about  1 
the  Euro|)eaii,  while  the  surplus  that  can  i 
for  in  gold  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  in 
of  the  French  control  of  the  market  is  to 
comsumer  of  16J  cents  per  pound — 1  cent 
and  years  prior  to  that  date.    The  niinei 
best  price  he  could  get  for  so  long  a  time, 
The  average  prices  obtained  by  me  for  a 
follows : 


Tears. 

Price. 

Years. 

1850 

Cmtt, 
22.58 
21.96 

•  19.  89 
26.73 
33.20 
47.88 

I860 

1860 

1870 

1881 

1871 

18C2 

1H72    

1883 

1878.. 

1864 

1874. 

1866 

32.  78  1 
29.96  , 
24. 74  ; 
24.00  1 

1875  

1866 

1876 

1867 

1877 ... 

1868 

1878 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  act  of  cop 
forth  in  thus  disposing  of  their  product,  si 
debarring  them  from  a  share  of  the  protec 
ests.  They  pay  their  workmen  the  wages 
terests,  and  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  froi 
their  product  in  the  form  of  duties  levied  < 
articles  they  consume.  In  the  Lake  Super 
of  more  than  30,000  people  are  dependent 
tributary  to  it. 

Yours,  truly, 


J.  T.  WmxiNa,  Esq. 


LUMBER. 

COPY  OF  PETIT 

To  the  Senate  and  the  Home  of  Representat 
We,  your  petitioners,  lumbermen,  and  re 

of ,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  set  foi 

(1)  That  logs,  round  timber,  masts,  sp£ 
from  Canada  for  the  use  of  saw-mills  in  Bi 
Alpena,  Marine  City,  Saint  Clair,  and  J 
and  Toledo,  Ohio;  in  Buffalo,  Tonawani 
New  York  Cit}',  N.  Y.,  and  at  numerous 
States;  that  masts  and  spars  are  importer 
in  Boston,  New  York,Phil{MleJphia,  and  oi 
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poses. 

(2)  That  the  failure  of  forests  in  Michigan  and  other  Korthi 
renders  it  more  an,d  more  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  saw-ui 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other  Northct 
that  no  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  obtaining  logs  and  i 
material  supplies  of  wood  from  the  forests  of  Canada. 

(3)  That  American  citizens  have  made  large  investments  in 
timber  limits  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  saw-log^ 
ican  mills. 

(4)  That  at  the  time  those  investments  were  made  the  Ca 
port  duty  on  logs  was  (1  per  thousand  feet  board  measure , 

.  point  it  had  stood  since  1866. 

(5)  That  the  Canadian  export  duty  on  logs  is  held  by  th 
Government  to  cover  saw-logs,  long  round  timber^  masts,  j 
pilings. 

(6).  That  the  export  duty  has  recently  been  advanced  by  tb 
Government  to  $3  per  thousand  feet  board  measure,  with    i 
intention  to  prevent  the  export  of  logs  to  the  United  State 
the  threat  to  go  higher  if  necessary. 

(7)  That  it  is  now  proposed  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  ex  i 
logs  to  the  United  States. 

(8)  That  the  threefold  increase  on  the  export  duty  has  wr    i 
ous  damage  and  injury  to  various  American  interests,  as     i 
designed  and  intended;  and  that  the  prohibition  of  the  es    i 
from  Canada  would  be  most  disastrous  to  those  America 
made  investments  in  Canadian  timber  limits,  and  to  Ameri 
owners  who  are  or  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  up 
dian  forests  for  their  raw  material. 

We,  your  petitioners,  therefore  pray  thafr  Congress  will  1  | 
enact  during  its  present  session — 

That  in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  expc 
logs,  shingle  bolts,  or  other  kinds  of  wood  that  may  be  dc 
used  as  the  raw  material  of  any  American  sawmill,  mi) 
that  the  sawn  lumber,  shingles,  or  other  manufactured  pr 
kinds  of  logs,  bolts,  or  wood  as  may  have  an  export  duty        i 
it  by  such  country,  shall,  when  imported  from  such  count       i 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  provided  by  law,  to  an  a(       i 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such  export  duty,  and  that  si       i 
duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  article  that  might  othe 
the  free  list. 

That  in  case  any  foreign  country  or  province  shall  proh        I 
ration  to  the  United  States  of  logs,  shingle  bolts,  or  c 
wood  that  may  be  designed  for  or  used  as  the  raw  ra; 
American  saw-mill,  mill,  or  factory,  that  the  sawn  lumb 
mauufactured  product  of  such  kinds  of  logs,  bolts,  or 
denied  admission  into  the  United  States  from  such  count 
either  in  bond  or  upon  the  payment  of  duty;  or  else  sha         i 
the  payment  of  three  times  the  regular  amount  of  duty  i 

the  privilege  of  entry  and  transportation  in  bond. 

Your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


PEARL  BUTT( 

COHMXnflCATIOH  FBOH  C.  L.  W 

Impariera  of  buttons,  dress  trimmings,  eto.,  451 

New 

Deab  Sib  :  luclosed  I  send  you  a  note 
&Oo. 

The  document  of  which  it  speaks  is  here 
shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  and 
sire. 

We  call  your  attention  to  this  on  accoun 
this  subject  before  the  Senate  Oouimittee  oi 
as  we  wrote  you,  we  believe  are  without  fc 

Shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  y< 
for  us  to  send  on  this  document  from  the  Vi 
Yours,  truly, 

Senator  Allison. 


Blamenthal  &  Co.,  importers  and  maaofaotarero  of  bntU 
Mar  lei.    Sole  ageuls  for  The  Empire  C 


DraR  Sihs  :  We  havu  in  oar  possedsion  a  docume 
of  Commerce,  and  certified  to  before  the  Uuited  St 
to  tbe  effect  that  no  buttons  of  any  description  are  i 
trian  Empire.  The  docoment  is  at  your  service  sh 
of  8auie.  , 

•       Yours,  respectfully, 

Messrs.  C.  L.  Woodbridgk  &  Co., 

City, 


MOLASSES 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE 

Philadelpb 
Deab  Sib:  Ou  the  19th  of  last  May  1 1 
closed  circular,  relative  to  the  position  of  m 
of  the  tariff,  and  received  your  reply  und 
edging  the  receipt  of  tbe  article.  As  the 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  it  appeared  t 
place  to  forward  you  another  copy,  togetl 
bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

In  reading  the  proceedings  in  the  Senat 
ses  clanse  in  the  free  list  was  laid  over  by  : 
iM^r  for  fnitlier  consideration.  Fearinff  tli 
apprebi^usion  at^  to  tbe.  pOLsitiLni  of  riu>liKSH<-^H 
pOvsed  houuty,  1  take  tbts  liberty  of  tiiUiri 
that  uuleBH  dome^^tic  inolas^tt^  .sugar  wan  .s 
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ing  entitled  to  the  proposed  bounty  it' would  receive  no  benefit  from 
that  source,  and  in  consequence,  if  it  did  not  participate  in  the  bounty, 
it  wovild  be  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  busineiM  that  it  be  ad- 
mitted tree  as  provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill  as  originally  reported. 

The  molasses-boiiing  trade  would  be  glad  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  if  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  fuller  explanation  of  the 
subject  than  has  already  been  done,  but  we  did  not  desire  to  t;ake  up 
your  valuable  time  unless  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  so. 

«  GEOBaE  E.  Bastol. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senate^  WashingUm^  D.  C\ 


MOLAS8B8  IN  THE  6UGAB  SCHEDUUfi.— ITS  PLACE  IK  THE  TARIFF  AND  ITS  BBLATION 

TO  SUGAR. 

(1)  Molasses  is  a  residnnm,  a  resultant  product  in  the  manafaotoie  of  augar  from 
sugar-cane.  It  is  essentially  a  raw  material.  Fully  90  per  cent,  uf  aU  the  foreign 
molasses  imported  being  used  by  molasses-boiling  refineries,  which  extract  the  sagar 
contained  in  it ;  as 

(2)  Owing  to  the  crude,  imperfect  processes  employed  in  making  sugar  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  it  contains  in  solution  considerable  quantites  of  sugar. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  has  always  given  encouragement  in  the  past  to 
the  importation  of  molasses  from  abroad  for  manufacture  into  sugar  here ;  because 

(4)  It  created  an  industry  employing  many  men  and  considerable  capital  inmolasses* 
boiling  reflueries,  and  was  of  great  value  to  several  other -industries,  notably  the  coop- 
erage trade  and  the  coastwise  marine. 

(5)  A  gallon  of  ordinary  quality  foreign  molasses  yields  ou  an  averages  pounds  of 
sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent,  or  degrees  of  saccharine  matter. 

(6)  The  actual  cost  of  converting  1  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar  has  been  found  by 
averaging  the  results  of  most  of  the  establishments  in  the  business  to  be  3  cents  per 
gallon ;  this  includes  no  charge  for  interest  on  plant  or  capital  employed. 

(7)  The  freight  on  the  excess  in  bulk  and  weight  of  the  gallon  of  molasses  over  the 
equivalent  amount  of  sugar  in  dry  form  amounts  to  about  2  cents  on  the  gallon.    , 

(1^)  Tbe  past  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  policy  necessary  to  the  continued 
existc^nce  of  the  molasses-boiling  industry  in  this  country  was, 

(9)  To  levy  a  duty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  equal  to  the  duty  collected  on  5  pounds 
of  sugar  similar  in  quality  to  that  extracted  from  the  molasses,  less  the  cost  of  con- 
vert ing 'the  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar,  and  also  less  the  freight ;  because, 

(10)  The  amount  of  duty  thu»  remitted  went  directly  to  American  workmen  and 
American  vessels ;  and 

(11)  Without  this  remission  of  duty  or  differential  rat<e  the  business  could  not  be 
conducted  at  all  in  this  country,  but  would  be  transferred  at  ouve  to  the  foreign -pro- 
ducing countries. 

02)  Molasses  boiling  can  uot  be  done  in  the  United  States  without  a  ditfm<enriai 
rate  of  duty  favoring  it,  as  the  sugar  produced  fi'om  molasses  does  uot  go  into  direct 
consumption,  but  is  sold  almost  exclusively  to  white-sugar  refiners  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  foreign  raw  sugar,  hence  the  duty  on  the  molasses  is  not  a  tax  un  the  oon- 
snmer  directly,  as  the  sugar  produced  from  it  sells  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  duty-paid 
price  of  a  similar  grade  of  foreign  raw  sugar. 

(13)  The  molasses- boiliug  industry  can  not  survive  if  the  differential  rate  of  duty 
between  the  5  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of 
sugar  of  82^  polarization,  imported  as  sugar,  is  reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40 
cents  per  gallon. 

(14)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too  low,  and  is  driving  the  business  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries. 

(15)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  the  business  in  this  country  is  the  old 
rate  under  previous  tarifis  of  4.6d  cents  difference  between  1  gallon  of  molasses  and 
5  poundH  of  sugar  of  82<^  polarization. 

(10)  To  check  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  buslneae  abroad,  the  dif- 
fereutial  rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might  do,  and  under  the  proposed 
tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon  when  under  56^  polari- 
zation. 

(17)  To  drive  the  business  from  this  country  abroad  would  wantonjiy  destroy  tbe 
•'"Miuess  here,  with  no  accruing  advantages. 
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(18)  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  America! 
a  nionopoly  of  thiB  trade.  The  business  can  not 
character  of  the  article  requires  it  to  be  carrier! 
capacity.  Over  four  bundled  cargoes,  paying  |^ 
vessete  annuaUy  inwards,  and  they  get  outward 
the  business. 

(19)  Out  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  mola 
$1,400,000  is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  be 

(20)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  tfa 
be  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000 
175,000,000  pounds  of  82^  sugar,  Which  would  ps 
per  pound,  equal  to  $2,404,^0,  sugar  would  coi 
English  and  Spanish  tramp  steam-ships. 

(21)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handh 
with  the  native  productions,  as  the  Louisiana 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  J..  ' 
scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from  Cuba  befon 
September  1. 

(22)  The  cnaracter  of  the  molasses  and  su^ar  1 
from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  ret 

(23)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immedui 
proposed  tariff,  and  tor  some  years,  while  the  bin 
It  is  probable  that  co^siderable  quantities  of  ii 
seeking  a  market  in  its  crude  state.  The  molasfj 
ence,  and  therefore  not  in  position  to  work  this 
this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  han^^  a  drug  on  the  n 
and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in  L 


M0LAB8BS.~THE  SUOAil  TRUST  AJTD  THE  F 

Editor  of  ike  Evening  Telegraph : 

In  a  recent 'issue  of  your  paper  there  appeared  i 
titled  <*  The  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Tax." 
criticism  on  an  editorial  that  had  appeared  in  tb 
to  state  certain  facts  with  regard  *to  the  sugar  ( 
before  Congress.  The  figures  given  relative  to  t 
refiner  by  the  present  tariff,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the 
The  essence  of  the  article,  however,  is  a  stateme 
under  the  Senate  bill  to  import  their  sugars  in  t 
ceiving  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff  taxes  levi( 
as  a  bonus.  This  statement  is  utterly  unfounded 
writer  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  he  is  at 
deliberate  attempt  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  the 
of  injuring  the  bill  with  the  masses  of  the  people 

It  is  unfair  to  a  branch  of  the  sugar  business 
ses,  but  which  is  in  nowise,  connected  with  the  s 
and  so  injurious  should  be  made  in  responsible  j 
I  therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  molasses-boilinji 
reading  public  a  refutation  of  the  absurd  statenu 
the  Argus  donbtless  derived  the  basis  for  his  arti 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  in  the  l^ovembe 
view  there  appeared  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Willi 
Democratic  Answer"  to  the  question  of  "  For  Wh 
Mr.  Beckinridge  uses  the  following  language  in 
bill: 

*'  And  the  proposed  change  in  the  rates  on  sug 
of  profits  for  the  refiners  of  sugars.  Indeed,  by 
saccharine  strength  on  the  free  list,  the  importat 
refiner  would  then  have  the  whole  duty  on  refim 
from  imported  sugar  would  be  transferred  from  1 
course,  would  remove  all  protection  from  Louisis 
sorghum  in  Kansas  and  from  beets  in  California.' 

It  IB  marvelous  that  such  views  can  be  hel< 
Ways  and  Means  'Committee,  to  whom  the  sub 
familiar.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  busine 
statement  as  that  the  refiners  would  import  all  o 
testing  under  56  degrees,  is  so  evident  that  a  pei 


immediately  his  abaolnte  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Snch  bold  statements,  however, 
carry  conviction  with  them,  and  uninformed  peroons,  accepting  the  coonterfeit  as 
truth,  are  led  astray.  Through  yonr  columns,  then,  I  would  like  permit«ion  to 
show  them  the  truth  by  explaining  briefly  the  natnre  and  uses  of  molasses,  an  expe- 
rience of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business  justifying  my  position  as  teacher  on  the 
subject. 

Molasses,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  ^*  the  brown,  viscid,  uncrvstallizable  sirup  which 
drains  from  sugar,  in  the  process  of  manufacture  while  cooling.''  It  is  not  an  article  of 
manufacture  by  itself,  but  is  a  residuum  incidental  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
sugar-cane,  the  sup^ar-beet,  or  other  sugar-producing  plant.  In  quantity  it  equals 
about  '22  per  cent,  m  weight  of  the  sugar  produced  from  cane,  and  is  less  &om  l^ts. 
To  make  the  article  commercially  known  as  molassQs  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
sugar  be  made  first.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  the  juice  of  the  sugar  plant 
(cane  or  beet),  no  matter  what  its  density  or  richness,  is  not  known  as  molasses,  nor 
could  it  be  passed  through  the  ciiatom-honse  as  snch,  the  definition  by  Webster  being 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  as  the  correct  description  of  the 
article.  If,  in  attempting  to  deceive  the  customs  officers,  it  was  boiled  to  the  density 
of  ordinary  commercial  molasses,  its  polarisation  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  it  into  this  country  at  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon  un^er  the  Senate 
bill,  and  it  might  even  reach  into  the  field  covered  by  paragraph  217  of  the  Senate 
tariff  schedule,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  sirups  of  cauejnice  orbeet  juice,  it  would 
he  taxed  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  If  it  was  attempted  to  reduce  it  in  sac- 
charine strength  to  a  point  below  50^,  it  would  require  l6  be  made  so  thin  in  body 
tha^immediate  detection  would  follow  an  attempt  to#)ring  it  here,  and  in  addition 
the  producer  would  make  a  serious  loss  in  selling  sugar  by  the  gallon  instead  of  sell- 
ine  it  by  the  pound. 

Webster's  definition  correctly  defines  the  position  and  necessary  character  of  mo- 
lasses, except  that  molasses  is  not  necessarily  uncrystallizable.  Such  was  the  case 
when  the  word  was  defined  as  above,  but  modern  machinery  has  accomplished  what 
the  apparatus  of  those  days  could  not  accomplish.  Ordinary  foreign  (West  India) 
molasses  contains  about  ^yO  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  su^ar,  of  which  about  40  per 
cent,  is  obtainable,  and  the  extraction  of  this  sugar  is  the  sole  business  of  fourteen 
molasses-boillDg  houses  in  this  country.  These  houses  or  refineries,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  consume  all  of  the  molasses  produced  in  the  West  Indies  that  is  suited 
for  reboiling  for  suffar,  aud  produce  annually  about  60,000  to  70,000. tons  of  a  low 

frade  raw  sugar,  which  is  sold  to  the  refiners,  the  Trust  beiug  the  principal  buyer, 
would  particularly  impress  ou  your  readers  the  fact  that  these  molasses  houses  con- 
sume all  the  molasses  suitable  for  reboiling  into  sugar  that  is  produced  and  shipped 
from  the  West  Indies,  whence  all  the  foreign  molasses  we  receive  iu  this  country 
comes ;  distance  and  freights  making  its  importation  from  other  points  impossible. 
More  molasses  is  produced  m  the  West  Indies  than  is  used  for  reboiling,  but  it  is  either 
too  poor  or  too  good  for  the  purpose.  If  the  former,  it  is  made  mto  rum  abroad,  and 
if  the  latter,  it  is  consumed  in  liquid  form  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  Your  readers, 
therefore,  cau  easily  calculate  the  probability  of  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  United  States 
importing  sufficient  molasses  under  5()<^  saccharine  strength  to  produce  the  1,000,000 
tons  of  foreign  sugar  required  by  our  people  annually,  when  at  present  all  the  obtain- 
able suitable  raoLisses  produces  only  60,000  to  70,000  tons. 

To  talk  of  the  importation  of  sugar  ceasing  and  the  importation  of  molasses  taking 
its  place  would  be  analogous  to  stating  (presuming  that  the  tariff  should  favor  such 
a  transaction)  that  as  coffee  grounds  could  be  imported  free  of  tax,  while  there  was 
a  tax  upon  the  unused  coffee,  that  the  growing  of  coffee  would  be  abandoned,  and 
grounds  only  would  be  grown  and  shipped  instead.  Before  the  writer  in  the  Argus  un- 
dertook to  lecture  the  Evening  Post  and  enlighten  the  public,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
for  him  to  have  obtained  some  faint  idea  about  the  business  upon  which  he  proposed 
posing  as  an  authority.  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  danger  he  scents  from  afar  is 
closely  akin  to  a  mare's  uost,  and  that  no  matter  what  dignity  of  years  he  may  reach 
in  this  life  he  will  never  see  the  revenues  from  imported  sugar  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  pockets  of  the  sugar  refiners  in  the  manner  he  so  wisely  prognosti- 
cates. He  must  put  on  his  niaguit'yiug  glassesagain  aud  start  another  search  for  the 
**  tine  work  "  of  the  Senate  committee. 

Gborqb  E.  Bartol. 

PuiULDEJLPHiA,  December  7,  1886. 
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TOBACCO. 
PBOTEST  OF  TOBACCO  IMFOBTEBS. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  tariff  bill.  Schedule  F,  on  leaf  tobacco,  you  pro- 
pose to  make  an  entire  importation  of  leaf  pay  a  wrapper  duty  of  75 
cents  per  pound'  if  any  portion  shall  be  found  suitable  lor  wrappers. 
We  respectfully  protest  against  this,  as  a  great  injustice  to  Havana 
leaf-tobacco  importers. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  the  following,  as  an  amendment 
to  it,  viz : 

Each  and  every  bale  or  other  package  of  leaf  tobacco  that  may  be  imported,  and 
that  contains  15  per  cent,  or  over,  of  Laaf  suitable  for  cigar- wrappers,  shall  be  duti- 
able, if  nnstemmed.  at  75  oent«  per  pound;  but  if  stemti.ed,  at  $1  per  pound. 

All  other  leaf  tobacco  imported  shall  pay  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  peund,  if  un- 
stemmed ;  but  if  stemmed,  25  cents  per  pound 

J.  B.  Creagh  &  Co.,  134  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia ;  Teller 
Bros.,  117  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia ;  A.  Gonzales,  per 
Thos.  Flaherty,  attorney,  180  Pearl  street,  New  York  City ; 
Vega,  Morton  &  Co.,  187  Pearl  street,  New  York;  J.  Ben- 
heim  &  Son,  190  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  G.  Fernandez  & 
Co.,  206  Pearl  street,  New  York ;  F.  Miranda  &  Co.,  222  Peaii 
street.  New  York ;  Guerra  Hermanos,  172  Water  street,  New 
York ;  B.  Diaz  &  Co.,  157  Water  street.  New  York;  Gustav 
Solomon  &  Bros.,  138  Maiden  Lane,  New  York;  Emannol 
Hoffman  &  Son,  149  Water  street.  New  York ;  1.  Reinitz,  140 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York;  M.  A.  Montejo,  191  Pearl  street, 
New  York;  Perd.  Oppeuheimer,  116  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York ;  Calixto,  Lopez  &  Co.,  3  Cedar  street,  New  York ; 
Edw^d  Batehelor  &  Co.,  109  North  Water  street,  Philadel- 
phia;  E.  A.  C4lves,  234  Church  street,  Philadelphia;  Antonio 
Hoig  &  Langsdorf,  641  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  honorable  subcommittee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


COCOA  MATTING. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDOAB  J.  WELLES. 

New  York,  January  11,  1889. 
My  Dear  Senator:  In  3'our  letter  of  yesterday  you  alluded  to  the 
position  of  the  Sloanes'  in  the  cocoa-matting  case.    Inquiry  by  me  de- 
veloi)8 : 

(1)  That  the  Sloanes  totally  misapprehend  the  high  cost  of  the  im- 
ported article.  I  understand  that  their  representative  in  charge  of  the 
matting  department  recently  stated  that  he  believed  the  imported  cost 
much  less  than  the  domestic.  When  this  was  denied,  he  admitted  he 
did  not  know  the  facts  as  to  cost  of  imported,  as  they  did  not  import, 
but  buy  from  Darragh  &  Smail  and  Joseph  Wilde  &  Co.,  the  import- 
ers. 

(2)  Because  Darragh  &  Smail  and  Joseph  Wilde  &  Co.  and  the 
Aw^rican  Cocoa  Matting  Company  are  everywhere  known  as  impc*" 
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era  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers ;  they  get  the  largest  part  of  the 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  matting,  for  purchasers. go  to  dealers  who  are 
known  to  have  everything,  rather  than  to  the  Sloanes,  whose  importa- 
tions are  known  to  come  through  Darragh  &  Smail  and  Joseph  Wilde 
&Oo. 

It  is  natural  that  Sloanes  should  wish  to  clip  these  importers'  wings 
by  shutting  out  importations  altogether.  With  none  but  domestic 
goods  in  the  market,  they  undoubtedly  feel  they  would  better  their 


If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  statement^of  the  case  as  I 
pres^ent  It  to  you,  will  .you  not  kindly  advise  me  by  wire  or  mail,  and 
make  an  appointment  for  counsel  to  present  to  you,  or  to  Mr.  Aidrich, 
or  to  the  committee,  any  fuller  information  that  you  may  desire t 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Edgab  J.  Welles. 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 


New  Yohk,  January  11, 1889. 
My  Deab  Senator:  Your  note  of  yesterday's  date  received  this 
morning. 

The  sworn  statement  sent  to  Senator  Aldrich  shows  that  10  cents  per 
square  yard  on  mattiug  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead 
of  20  per  cent,  Five  cents  per  square  foot  equals  62  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. Any  rate,  to  exceed  4  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  and  2 
cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  the  equivalent  of  the  present  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  prohibitory-.  The  imported  now  costs  more  than 
the  domestic.  Please  read  short  sworn  statement  sent  Senator  Al- 
drich ;  it  is  full  and  conclusive.  I  mail  you  copy  co-day;  original  invoices 
and  exhibits  with  original,  heretofore  ibrwanled  to  the  committee.  If 
not  satisfied  by  it,  I  want  to  be  heard. 
Yery  truly,  yours, 

Edgab  T.  Welles. 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  0. 


TOBACCO. 

COHMTJirXCATIOir  FBOH  JOHN  B.  CBEAGH  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  December  38,  1888. 
Honored  Sib:  As  we  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  justice  of  our 
position  and  the  justness  of  our  protest  against  the  proposed  law  that 
makes 'the  whole  "importation  pay  the  wrapper  duty,''  if  any  [portion 
is  fouud  suitable  for  wrappers ;  and,  as  you  asked  us  to  propose  a  sub- 
stitute for  said  sentence,  we  do  most  respectfully  submit  the  tollowing 
form  as  meeting  the  objections  to  our  first  one  presented  to  yon  at  oar 
hearing : 

Leaf  tobacco, — Each  and  every  b^ile  or  other  package  of ,  leaf  tobacco  that  may  l^e 
imported,  and  that  contains  20  per  centnm  or  over  of  leaf  snitable  for  cigar- wrap- 
pern,  shall  be  dntiAble,  if  unHtemuied,  at  75  cents  per  pound;  but  if  stemmed,  at|l 
per  pound.  All  other  leaf  tobacco  Imported  shall  pay  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound 
if  unstemmed ;  but  if  stemmed,  25  cents  per  pound. 
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We  certainly  believe  in  your  sense  of  jusi 
that  nnjast  sentence  in  yoor  proposed  tarii 
Kespectfuily, 


Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  V.  8.  Senate  Subcommittee  \ 


CHAIR  can; 

8TATEMBHT  OF  HBTWOOS 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATO 
GABDNEI 

DfiAB  SiB:  We  desire  to  call  your  attei 
large  mannfactarers  of  chair  cane  and  reedf 
nre  of  these  ^oods  we  annually  consume  r 
extent  of  about  1,800  tons  and  employ  a  lar 
the  act  of  1883  chair  cane  and  reeds  have  ; 
but  10  per  cent.,  whereas  it  was  previously 
without  any  adequate  protectiou,  and  deii 
1883  we  have  been  subjected  to  a  constantly- 
German  «nd  Chinese  sources,  which  ishavi 

Our  case  was  recently  presented  before 
mittee  by  Messrs.   Cow perth wait  and  Lan, 
Battan  Mauufucluring  Company  of  New  Y< 
tan  Company  respectively ;  and  we  now  be  \ 
cede  with  this  committee,  to  the  end  that  1 1 
a  specific  duty  may  be  favorably  reported, 
is  correct    We  desire  a  duty  ot  5  cents  p  i 
per  100,000  feet  on  chair  cane,  in  order  thai 
tected.    By  reference  to  our  argument  pres ; 
we  feel  sure  you  will  become  convinced  of  t 
opposition  encountered  at  the  hearing  was  c  ; 
ing  German  manufacturers  and  Chinese  im  i 
of  course  identical — and  to  Governor  Geai  i 
Fort  Madison  Chair  Company  of  that  St£  I 
the  ^convict  labor  in  the  penitentiary  locate  I 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoab, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  F.  WHTTHET. 

PRESENTED  BY  SENATOR  HOAR. 

South  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  January  4,  1889. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  use^from  260  to  300  tons  of  raw  rattan  per  year,  which 
I  manufacture  into  reeds  and  chair  cane.  The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  do 
away  with  all  duties  on  reeds  and  chair  cane,  thus  bringing  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  into  dangerous  competition  with  the  Germans  and 
Chinese ;  notably  the  latter.  The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  who 
'manufacture  seven-elevenths  of  all  the  reeds  and  chair  cane  in  the 
United  States,  feel  that  this  industry  should  be  protected  by  adequate 
duties,  which  should  be  at  least  5  cents  per  pound  on  reeds  and  $15  per 
bale  of  100,000  feet  of  chair  cane.  This  is  more  than  the  present  duty 
on  these  articles. 

The  matter  has  been  brought  up  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee recently,  and  we  understand  that  Wakefield  Rattan  Company 
and  the  Union  Battan  Company  were  represented.  In  opposition  to 
them  there  appeared  a  German  importer  horn  ^ew  York.  I  trust  you 
will  do  what  you  can  to  protect  t^e  interests  of  your  constituents  in 
this  matter. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Whitney. 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 

Wa^hingtanj  D.  0. 


STATEMENT  OF  P.  SEEBY  &  OOMFAHY. 

presented  by  senator  hoar. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  January  6, 1889. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  certain  manufacturers  of  chair  cane 
in  this  country  have  recently  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  on 
the  tariff,  remonstrating  against  removal  of  the  duty  on  this  material, 
as  proposed,  and  advocating  a  higher  and  specific  duty.  We  are  manu- 
facturers of  chairs  and  large  consumers  of  this  article.  We  conceive  it 
to  be  for  our  interest  that  the  duty  desired  by  said  manufacturers  be 
imposed. 

Our  reasons  are  that  we  are  for  protection  on  general  principles  as 
against  foreign-manufactured  products,  and  because  a  stable  and  uni- 
iorm  price  on  this  article  can  be  best  secured  by  confining  its  produc- 
tion to  this  country,  and  to  the  manufacturers  who  now  produce  an 
article  in  every  way  suited  to  our  requirements.  We  hope,  therefore, 
you  will  so  far  interest  yourself  in  the  matter  as  to  intercede  with  the 
committee  to  the  end  that  they  make  a  &vorable  report  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  said  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

P.  Derby  &  Co. 

Hon.  Georoe  F.  Hoar, 

Washingtony  2>,  0. 
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METAL  SCHEI' 
STATEMENT  OF  HOBACE  P.  TOBET,    i 

presented  by  senate  1 

West  \^ 

Deab  Sm :  I  notice  with  regret  that  tt 
tariff  does  not  appear  likely  txS  remove  ;  i 
which  iron  working  in  Massachusetts  (and '. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  tariff  question 
aitd  that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  si 
that  consideration  which  was  irapossble  i 
pressure  of  a  political  campaign. 

There  are  but  five  {States  in  the  Union  tli 
supply  the  wants  of  their  own  population 
made  in  several  of  the  other  States,  yet,  i : 
pig-iron  is  practically  a  raw  material. 

The  present  tariff  upon  pig-iron  used  in  i 
per  cent,  and  upon  iron  used  in  puddling  1; 
a  most  heavy  and  burdensome  tax  upon  i 
land.  The  tariff  of  (6.30  per  ton  (imposed 
when  No.  1  foundry  iron  (American)  was  w 
$48  per  ton.  The  same  iron  is  now  worth  ;; 
mium  on  gold  in  1872  was  12  per  cent.  Yoii 
$6.72  per  ton  (upon  ad  valorem  computatioi 
double  what  it  was  in  1872. 

Bessemer  iron  at  the  foreign  port  of  del 
shillings  (say,  $11)  per  ton.  It  is  this  ir<: 
works  in  Worcester  and  by  us  at  this  pla. 
above  stated,  a  duty  of  61  per  cent.  Pudcil 
worth  34  shillings  (say,  $8.50) :  duty  cona 

The  duty  on  st«el  slabs,  ingots,  etc.,  suclt 
is  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Our  American 
Washburn  &  Moen,  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons, 
duty  on  steel ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  ri 
little  relief  to  New  England  steel  makeri 
ready  not  with  England,  but  with  Pennsyl 
steel. 

The  price  of  iron  is  not  likely  ever  to 
and  it  appears  equitable  that  the  tariff  upo 
present  (and  probable  future)  low  rate. 

The  importation  of  soft  coal  into  New  ] 
Pennsylvania  profits  no  one  excepting  th 
The  mine  owners  there  are  exhausting  tl 
little  above  the  cost  of  mining. 

It  is  the  transportation  that  makes  soft 
land ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  New  En^ 
per  ton  for  coal  from  Pennsylvania  when 
from  the  provinces  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
moved;  certainly  New  England  can  not  affoi 
swelling  the  gains  of  the  prosperous  Pennj 

If  the  duty  on  pig-iron  is  largely  reduced 
or  ourselves  can  make  the  steel  billets  w 
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Moen  and  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons  require,  and  the  proposed  increase  in 
daties  on  steel  slabs,  billets,  etc.,  woald  be  unnecessary. 

If  the  duty  on  scrap-iron  also  is  reduced  our  I^ew  England  mills  cau 
manufacture  the  iron  needed  in  this  section  of  our  country ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  a  new  lease  of  life  will  be  given  to  our  dying  iron 
industries,  suc1[l  as  foundries,  machine  shops,  tack  factories,  etc. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  upon  iron  ore  and  coal  would  enable  smelting 
of  iron  to  be  carried  on  in  Boston  harbor  profitably. 

I  trust  that  your  powerful  influence  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  New 
England's  interest  and  of  the  iron  workers  of  I^ew  England.  I  think 
what  we  need,  and  what  !New  England  is  fairly  entitled  to,  is  free  coal, 
free  iron  ore,  and  the  duties  of  1857  to  1861  (24  per  cent.)  upon  pig- 
iron  and  scrap-iron. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

HOEAGB  P.  TOBBY, 

Treasurer  Tremont  Nail  Ckmpany. 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoab, 

Worcester^  Mass. 


HOSIERY. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   SHAW  STOCKIHG  OOMFAHT,  OF  LOWELL. 

MASS. 

l^EW  York,  December  29,  1888. 

Sirs  :  The  communication  ^^A"  and  its  accompanying  exhibits,  for- 
warded with  this,  win  supplement  your  means  for  showing  that  article 
321  is  not  <<  overloaded"  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  oper- 
atives in  the  stocking  industry. 

The  samples  of  hosiery  are  from  lines  commonly  imported,  and  repre- 
sent staple  and  not "  fancy  ^  goods.  If  the  '^  fancy  "  goods  were  included, 
the  difference  between  the  costs  of  American  and  foreign  labor  would 
be  shown  to  be  still  greater  than  it  now  appears. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  communication  to  show  what  an  ideal 
protective  revenue  bill  would  be;  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  bill 
would  involve  a  radical  revision  of  the  entire  cotton-hosiery  schedule— 
a  work  which  your  committee  can  not  now  undertake. 

The  great  improvement  upon  existing  law  embodied  in  your  bill  is 
recognized,  especially  in  respect  of  the  specific  duty  provided  for  in 
article  321  and  the  promised  amendments  to  cover  "selvaged''  and 
*'  unfinished  "  goods.  To  help  you  defend  and  save  these  modifications 
must  sufi&ce  for  the  present. 

Of  the  necessity  of  the  *'  selvedge  "  amendment  nothing  more  need  be 
said.  Concerning  the  **  unfinished  goods  "  amendment  you  will  not  fail 
to  notice  that  Exhibit  G  was  entered  for  duty  as  of  the  value  of  $1.01, 
while  Exhibit  A  was  valued  at  $1.25.  The  "  unfinished,'*  G,  would  have 
been  of  the  same  value  as  finished.  A,  had  G  been  ^<  boarded"  (shaped 
and  pressed  on  forms),  a  process  which  costs  iu  Germany  less  than  2 
cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

To  meet  the  possible  objection  that  a  duty  of  60  cents  and  20  per  cent, 
on  the  lower  grades  is  excessive,  Exhibit  B,  bought  in  Germany  at  91 
cents  and  costing  to  make  here  82.05,  may  be  referred  to  ae  one  of  the 
proofs  that  the  proposed  duty  is  iu.fact  not  high  enough. 
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TARIFF   STATEMENTS.  2101 

To  the  probable  criticism  that  the  proposed  duty  would  increase  to 
the  consumer  the  cost  of  such  goods  and  yet  not  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  make  such  goods,  and  therefore  compel  the  poor  to  pay 
more  than  they  now  do  for  their  foot-wear  without  compensating  them 
by  employment  in  making  the  same,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  criti- 
cism is  true  with  respect  to  half-hose  made  in  the  same  way,  but  that 
the  proposed  duty  would  serve  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  the 
seamless  or  "American''  stockings  in  the  same  grades,  and  in  this  way 
famish  compensating  employment  and  the  innumerable  incidental  ben- 
efits derivable  from  a  great  manufacturing  pursuit. 

This  seamless-stocking  industry  is,  indeed,  a  great  one.  Besides  the 
numerous  large  establishment's,  there  are  hundreds  of  small  factories 
devoted  to  it,  and  in  thousands  of  homes  hand-knitting  machines  are 
operated,  either  constantly  or  iutermittingly,  in  making  goods  for  the 
market.  It  is  a  national  industry  in  the  best  and  widest  sense,  since  it 
originated  here  and  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  community  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  probably  more  universally  rooted  than  any  other 
of  our  textile  pursuits.  It  therefore  presents  the  very  strongest  claims 
to  recognition  in  any  revenue  legislation  designed  to  afford,  incident- 
ally, protection  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

If  it  be  charged  against  the  bill  that  seamless  goods  which  are  now 
actually  marketed  at  75  cents  per  dozen  would  be  protected  to  the 
amount  of  75  cents,  and  that  such  protection  is  manifestly  and  absurdly 
excessive,  it  may  be  explained  that  such  cheap  goods  require  for  their 
production  comparatively  little  manual  labor  or  skill  and  no  costly  ma- 
chinery, and  that  such  goods  are  not  imported  at  all.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  in  the  utter  absence  of  foreign  competition,  and  solely 
from  the  rivalry  of  domestic  manufacturers,  such  goods  are  supplied  at 
the  low  rate  named.  The  proposed  duty  would  not  advance  the, selling 
price  of  such  goods.  If  it  would,  then  the  existing  duty  would  havedone 
so.  Such  goods  (having  ribbed  tops)  could  not  cost,  even  in  Germany. « 
less  than  60  cents.  The  existing  duty,  40  per  cent.,  added  to  this, would 
make  the  importation  cost  84  cents.  But  the  goods  have  been  and  are 
now  selling  at  75  cents. 
Very  respectfully, 

Shaw  Stookino  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
By  B.  F.  Shaw,  Manager. 

The  Senate  Suboommittbe  on  Finance. 


A. 

Nbw  York,  December  29,  1888. 

Sirs  :  We  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  samples  of  foreign  half-hose  and  ladies' 
stockings  inootton,  fashioned,  shaped,  orselvaged  on  knitting  machines,  bearing  tags 
or  labels  showing  the  actual  costs  of  such  goods  imported  under  existing  law  and  tbe 
cost  of  producing  such  goods  in  this  country.  The  labels  show  also  what  tbe  cost  of  ' 
snch  importations  would  be  under  the  same  foreign  valuations  under  the  pending  Sen- 
ate bill.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  to  certain  lines  of  goods  the 
provisions  of  article  321  of  the  Senate  bill  are  barely  protective,  while  in  respect  to 
other  lines  the  proposed  duties  are  too  low  to  admit  of  American  competition  in  reg- 
ular fashioned  hali-hose  and  stockings  while  the  present  rates  of  wages  continue. 

The  inventions  of  the  seamless  stocking  and  ot  the  machinery  for  its  production, 
have  made  it  possible  to  produce  in  this  country  goods  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior,  in- 
trinsic merit,  in  competition  with  the  regular-mi^e  foreign  goods,  provided  the  labor 
be  afforded  the  protection  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill.  Without  this  proposed  addi- 
tional protection  even  this  industry,  so  far  as  relates  to  goods  of  the  higher  qualities, 
must  continue  in  its  present  depressed  condition  or  expire  ontright.  j 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  excepting  the  lower  sradee  of  seamleM  stockings, 
ninertenths'  part  of  the  fashioned  cotton  hose  and  half- hose  worn  in  this  coaniry  is 
of  foreign  make.  It  is  also  dear  that,  with  sufficient  protection,  seamless  goods 
would  be  prodaced  much  more  largely  than  at  present  in  the  finer  grades,  while  the 
large  amoant  of  machinery  built  for  the  production  of  the  regular  fashioned  goods, 
now  standing  idle,  would  be  put  into  operation  and  many  thousand  more  hands  be 
given  employment. 

We  include  with  the  foreign  exhibits  specimens  of  domestic  seamless  goods  of  the 
finer  i^rades  referred  to,  with  memoranda  of  costs  of  production. 
Inviting  your  scrutiny  of  the  accompanying  exhibits  and  memoranda  thereon. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants, 

Shaw  Stocking  Go.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
By  B.  F.  Shaw,  Manager. 

£.  Jenckjcs  Manufacturino  Co.,  Pawtucket^  R.  L, 
By  J.  £.  Jenckes,  Treasurer. 

N.  &  N.  Brunswick  Hosiery  Co.. 
By  J.  N.  Carpenter,  President. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finance 


Exhibits. 

Price  in 
Germany. 

Present  eoet 
importation. 

Ifiioder 
peDdingbilL 

Cost  to 
make  here. 

Exhibit  A* 

$L25 

.91 

l.OL 

1.82 

1.01 

1.25 

.90 

tl.Ol 

$1.87 
L37 
1.51 
1.98 
1.51 
1.87 
1.35 

tl.51 

$2.10 
1.09 
1.81 
2.19 
1.81 
2.10 
1.68 

:2.io 

$3.S4 
2.05 

Exhibit  B 

Exhibit  C 

2,22 

Exhibit  D 

2.70 

Exhibit  B 

2.80 

Exhibit  F 

a.  OS 

Exhibit  K 

L96 

Exhibit  G  * 

:2.6i 

Exhibit  H : 

Shawknit,  from  combed BKyptian.  nodyed.     Costtomake $1.88 

These  may  bo  com  oared  with  Exhibit  C,  aod  may  be  made  in  England  at  a  cost  of 1. 19 

Exhibit  I: 

ShaMrl<nit.  from  combed  Pooler,  partly  dyed.     Costtomake 1.90 

The!»e  are  not  qiiito  as  floe  as  Exhibit  D,  'and  may  be  made  in  EDgland  ata  cost  of \,20 

Exhibit  J : 

Jonckua  seamless,  from  combeil  Pooler,  piece  dyed.    Cost  to  make  1. 75 

These  may  be  compared  with  Exhibit  K,  and  may  be  made  in  Enjj^land  or  Germany  at  a  cost 

of 1.10 


EMBROIDERIES  AND  NOTIONS. 

DIFFICULTIES   WHICH  WILL   RESULT  IN   ASSESSING  DUTIES  ON 
BURG  EMBROIDERIES,  PAGE  5J,  ARTICLE  323. 


HAM- 


We  believe  the  best  argument  to  offer  is  to  prove  by  figares  some  of 
the  bad  features  of  a  specific  duty  on  these  goods,  and  give  as  example 
the  following.  We  refer  you  to  annexed  list,  which  shows  values  and 
comparative  weights  as  between  Swiss  and  cambric  embroideries* 

(I)  Here  u-e  72  yards  of  Hamburg  embroideries  (So.  739)  each  of 
cambric  and  Swiss,  costing  each  in  total  $3.45.  They  are  the  same  pat- 
tern or  style  and  number,  each  containing  same  number  of  stitches  in  the 
embroidery,  are  the  same  width  of  cloth  and  identically  the  same  cost ; 
in  fact  are  alike  in  every  mercantile  sense,  except  one  is  embroidered 
on  cambric  cloth,  a  heavier  article  and  used  by  the  masses,  and  one  em- 
broidered on  Swiss  cloth,  an  article  de  lux,e.  As  shown  in  Article  A 
(annexed  list),  there  is  an  actual  difference  of  specific  duty  between  the 

*  G  and  A  are  same  in  value  or  ouality. 
f  Irrefnil<ur  importation,  aa  '*  unnniahed." 
{ Irregular  importation,  as  "  finiahed.*' 
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Swiss  and  cambric  as  the  ratjo  of  64  cents  (for  Swiss)  to  95§  cents  (for 
cambric),  a  difference  of  60J  per  cent,  in  tbe  specific  duty. 

Under  ad  valorem,  the  dat^'  has  been  the  same  on  both  Swiss  and 
cambric,  and  we.  have  always  bought  them  and  sold  them  at  the  same 
price. 

(2)  Refer  to  Article  E.  Twenty-seven  yards  each  of  Swiss  and  cam- 
bric, valae  each,  $9.72;  the  Swiss  pays  $l.82|  and  the  cambric  pays 
$2.82}  specific  duty;  difference  of  64^  per  cent.  Criticism  in  Article  1 
holds  ^obd  here. 

(3)  Please  note  the  different  per  cent,  in  duty  between  the  lower  and 
higher  cost  of  goods  as  illustrated  in  Articles  A  and  F,  here  annexed : 

A.  Value  of  goods,  |3.45 ;  speciAc  duty,  95f  ceuu,  equals 27}  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
F.  Value  of  goods,  |5.61;  specific  duty,  11.11,  equals  19^  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 

(4)  Among  the  difficulties  under  a  specific  or  a  mixed  specific  and  ad 
valorem  tariff  is  that  of  computing  the  actual  value  and  cost  until  these 
goods  are  on  our  counters  or  in  stock. 

We  buy  these  goods  from  a  sample  4  to  6  inches  long,  in  the  month . 
of  May,  to  be  delivered  following  December  or  January.  Under  ad 
valorem  duty,  we  know  at  time  of  purchase  exactly  what  they  cost,  and 
bence,  by  having  samples  of  such  as  we  buy  delivered  firom  two  to  three 
months  earlier  than  the  goods  are  delivered,  it  has  grown  to  be  an  uni- 
versal custom  for  all  who  sell  this  article  to  take  advance  orders,  and 
in  fact  statistics  show  that  we  sell  fully  one-half  of  the  total  amount  we 
import  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  which  mode  of  doing 
this  business  has  proven  itself  of  greatest  convenience  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  By  this  you  will  see  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  figure  the 
cost  of  these  goodsbefore  having  them  in  stock.  Although  machinery  is  a 
factor,  manipulations  and  working  of  these  goods  depend  upon  manual 
labor.  The  same  pattern  of  embroidery  is  given  to  different  workmen.- 
The  one  is  an  expert  and  careful;  the  other,  the  reverse.  The  expert 
man  will  put  in  every  thread  and  cover  the  cloth  according  to  design ; 
the  other  will  hurrjr  his  work,  working  in  less  threads,  and  on  examina- 
tion of  goods  apparently  is  the  same ;  and  on  >•  single  piece  the  differ- 
ence when  thrown  on  the  scales  may  be  very  small,  but  as  we  often  buy 
from  one  to  three  hundred  pieces  of  same  number  and  several  pieces 
may  be  weighed  together  (even  if  total  weight  is  correct)  a  difference 
in  weight  may  occur. 

Suppose  the  work  of  the  less  expert  and  careful  man  has  been  given 
on  the  legalized  invoice,  and  such  weight  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  aver- 
age weights  per  piece,  and  the  case  containing  the  goods  made  by  the 
expert  is  sent  to  the  appraiser's  department,  a  discrepancy  in  weight 
appear  and  would  lead  to  innumerable  difficulties,  not  only  with  the 
officials  but  also  with  the  costing  of  these  goods,  and,  as  above  ex- 
plained, how  we  sell  these  goods,  viz,  sold  by  samples  before  received 
in  stock,  the  chaos  it  would  then  create  you  can  foresee. 

(5)  It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for  manufacturers  to  give  us 
correct  weights  at  time  of  purchase;  for,  as  above  stated^  they  show  us 
but  irom  4  to  6  inches  of  embroidery  at  time  of  selling.  Some  show  us, 
each,  from  10  to  50,000  samples  of  Hamburgs  to  select  from.  They 
carry  no  stock,  and  do  not  ms^e  up  full  pieces  in  maldng  their  samples. 
Why,  is  obvious,  as  a  piece  each  of  every  sample  would  in  itself  repre- 
sent a  large  stock  of  goods,  many  of  which  would  never  be  sold.  How 
could  the  manufacturer,  then,  at  time  of  selling  give  us  the  weight?  It 
would  and  could  only  be  an  approximation,  and  force  us  to  await  our 
goods  in  stock  before  we  could  dare  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
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(G)  Hambarg  embroideries,  to  obtain  full  value  when  selling  them, 
must  retain  all  their  original  features,  paramonnt  of  which  is  its  purity 
from  dirt  and  its  attributes.  To  obtain  this  we  go  to  an  additional 
expense  of  having  them  ^^put  up"  in  various  manners.  Most  of  the 
^narrow  embroideries  are  cut  in  strips,  the  ends  fastened  together,  tbas 
forming  a  continuous  length  of  yards,  as  desired,  to  the  piece. 

The  embroidery  is  then  folded  on  a  cardboard:  between  the  upper 
and  next  fold  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  is  laid,  then  placed  in  a  cardboard 
or  heavy  paper  envelope,  with  an  opening  of  about  5  by  10  inches  to 
display  the  pattern,  which  pattern  is  concealed  by  another  sheet  of  tis- 
sue paper,  easily  removed,  all  of  which  is  done  to  protect  these  white 
gooils  from  being  soiled. 

Other  and  wider  embroideries  are  encased  in  an  envelope  of  tissue 
paper^  sealed,  and  closed.  Each  and  every  piece  of  these  have  oar  pin 
ticket  on  same,  are  tied  or  pinned  with  silk  ribbon,  and  the  folds  of  em- 
broidery are  fastened  with  silk  floss  to  hold  them  in  place,  and  ashec^ 
of  tissue  paper  laid  between  upper  and  next  fold  to  display  the  pattern 
to  better  advantage,  as  we  presume  it  is  not  the  intention  under  specitic 
duty  to  add  the  weight  of  all  these  articles  to  the  weight  of  the  Hamburg; 
embroideryj  and  such  presumption  being  correct,  we  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  a  fact  which  would  cause  us  .a  great  loss  of  money,  by 
destroying  the  mercantile  appearances  of  many  pieces  of  goods,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  would,  perforce,  have  to  be  handled  by  the  Unite<l 
States  appraisers  and  examiners,  to  wit:  To  obtain  an  average  weight, 
corroborating  legalized  invoice,  several  pieces  would  have  to  l^  weighnl 
at  same  time;  this  would  necessitate,  on^goods  carded  and  enveloped,  the 
unwinding  from  the  cards,  thus  destroying  the  original  package,  ami 
could  never  be  sold  except  as  damaged  goods.  The  same  effect  will  he 
brought  about  with  wider  goods  in  tissue-paper  envelopes.  To  get  at 
exact  weights  the  envelopes  would  be  totally  destroj^ed,  all  pins,  pin 
tickets,  ribbons,  silk  floss,  tissue  paper,  etc.,  removed,  the  result  oi 
which  would  be  th.nt  se^veral  pieces  of  each  number  of  goods  would  be 
in  such  a  condition  as  |(D  also  incur  a  heavy  loss. 


Articles. 


SwisB. 


Cambrio. 


Article  A 
Article  B. 
Article  C . 
Article  D. 
Article  E. 
Article  P. 
Article  O. 
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Na  739;  72  yards,  at  4.8  oenta,  $8.45 

Weight,  1  pound  6}  ounces ;  duty,  04  cents. 

Spectfio  duty,  18^1  per  cent. ., 

No.  726 ;  90  yard.s,  at  8.6  cents,  $3.24 

Weight,  1  pound  2^  ounces ;  duty,  62  cents. 

Specific  duty,  16^  per  cent 

No.  774 ;  27  yards,  at  15  cents,  $4.05 

Weight,  1  pound  lOJ ounces;  duty,  73|cenU 

Speciflc  duty,  \S^^  per  cent. . .  

No.  1858  D;  27yarda, at  22.4  cents,  $6.05,.. 
VTeight,  3  pounds  8|  ounces;  duty, $1.69^.. 

Specific  duty,  26^  percent 

No.  1970 ;  27  yards,  at  36  centa.  $9.72 

Weight,  4  pounds  1  ounce ;  duty,  $1.82^ 

Speciflc  duty,  18m  per  cent 

No.  17000 ;  9  yards,  at  G2.4  cents,  $5.61 

Weight,  1  pound  11^  ounces;  duty,  77}  cents 

Speciflc  duty,  14  per  cent 

No.  5002 ;  27  yards,  at  24  cents,  $6.48 

Weight,  2  pounds  2^  ounces ;  duty,  96|  eenta 
Speciflc  duty,  14J^5  percent 


No.  789;  72 yards, «t  4.8 cents, $145 

Weight,  2  pounds  20  ounoee;  duty,  9S|  cents- 

Specific  duty,  27}  per  oent^ 

No. 726;  90 yards,  at  8.6  oenti,  $8.». 

Weight.  1  pound  0  ounces ;  duty,  70A  ^*°^ 

Spedflc  dutT,  21^  per  cent 

No.  774;  27  yards,  at  15  cents,  $tfl& 

Weight, 2 pounds  5^ ounces ;  dnty.llwl 

Speciflc  dnty,  2AAf  per  eent 

No.  1353  1>:  27  yards,  at 22.4  oento, Ift^Oi 

Weight,  5  pounds  7  onncvs ;  duty,  12-^ 

Speciflc  dnty,  40g%  per  cent. 

No.  1970;  27  yj»rds,  at  86  cents.  19.72. 

Weight,  0  pounds  4|  ounces ;  diity,|3.£f 

Spe^c  duty,  29A^  P^r  MDt. 

No.  17000:  9  yards,  at  62.4  cents.  $S.<]. 

Weighty  2  pounds  7|  ouners;  daty  ,$1-11 

Speciflc  duty,  19t  pw  cent 

1^5002;  27  yai  da,  at  24  cents.  $&4a 

Weight, 8  pounds  7}  ounces;  du|y.|l-a>i- 

Speciflo  dnty,  24^  per  oent 
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Items. 

t 

Coat 

CommUaion 

Total .., 

Cost 

43.2perco»t.dut.v|«P-S«»t'»':^y 
Commission 

Tot»l 

Cost 

18.38  per  centd»ty^»P„'5  5-4 --'y 
Commission 

Total 

Co«t ..,„,, 

CamtnLsflion ,....-.,.,. ..,,,„,,.. 

Tqtol„. .,.. 


Under 

Senate 

tanff. 


10.21 
.0315 
.0820 
.021 


.8446 


1.20 
.18 
.338 
.12 


1.838 


10.00 
1.50 
.338 

LOO 


12.838 


Coot  -,^*. ... 

50  Iter  (^i^dt.  ilut/. 
CouituiMAi^ka  ,..,, 


Total. 


Cf>Ht      ,  .,, 

50  per  e&m,  dnty. 
OoumldaioD . 


Total. 


OOAi  i 

50  per  cant  daty, 
CoinmiiHiioD 


Total. 


BLACX  srtK. 


I  «,  - 


fl.tia 


,mf 


Ctbit    

I  5<i  \w\  i3«nt  duty. 


T-TtfS 


Total 


COTTOlf. 


IteiDB, 


Senate  taHC 


Plnfthee,  velvr^tji,  vclT«teons,  and  aU  pile  fabrics  <: 
pobfld  of  cotton  or  other  vfij^cCAbk  dbf^r. 


10  c«nt«  par  sqnan;  yard  aotd  20 
pet  ov^^t  ad  valorem. 


40pef> 


m p.r c«,td.ij. . .  \ Tp'^"^:;'d'.^?;:::::::;::::::;::;:::::;::::::::::;:::;::: 

Tetol ,, , „., 

X1U3  will  advoDjce  Uie  duty  oa  condimiy^,  otittou  velv«t«,  <^te»,  abo^ot  £0  pel?  cant 
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